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with  gratitude  their  indebtedness  to  the  officials  of  these  two- 
Chartered  Companies  for  the  supply  of  this  desired  information. 

In  order  to  give  greater  completeness  to  this  record  of  the 
experience  gained  through  the  action  of  the  State  in  relation  to 
the  education  of  native  races,  a  request  was  addressed  to  the 
Foreign  Office  asking  that  the  Board  might  be  favoured  with 
information  as  to  the  educational  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
following  Protectorates,  which  were  under  the  administration  of 
that  office,  viz.,  East  Africa  Protectorate,  Central  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate, and  Uganda.  Replies  regarding  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate  and  Uganda  are  published  in  Volume  13.  H.M. 
Commissioner  and  Consul  General  for  British  Central  Africa 
replied  that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  establishment 
of  any  general  system  of  native  education  in  the  Protectorate, 
and  added  that  such  education  as  was  carried  on  was  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  the  various  missions. 

Before  communicating  with  the  Foreign  Office  the  Board  had 
realised  the  important  part  played  by  mission  bodies  of  various 
denominations  and  nationalities  in  the  education  of  the  native 
race  within  the  Empire,  and  had  already  approached  many  of 
the  societies  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  with  a 
request  for  some  statement  as  to  the  results  of  their  experience. 
While  the  Board  regret  that  from  a  variety  of  causes  many 
promises  of  help  from  individuals  and  societies  whose  co-opera- 
tion would  have  greatly  added  to  the  fulness  and  value  of  the 
present  record  have  remained  unfulfilled,  they  feel  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  publish  the  interesting  series  of  papers  which 
are  included  in  these  volumes,  and  they  take  this  opportunity  of 
offering  their  thanks  to  those  persons  who  have  assisted  them. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  four  of  the  papers  contain  information 
about  educational  work  undertaken  by  missions  in  India.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  realised  by  all  readers  that  theso  reports  d» 
not  present  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  provision  made  in  that 
great  dependency  for  the  education  and  training  of  natives  for 
industrial  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Each  of  the  provinces  and 
chief  native  states  of  India  has  its  own  organised  system  of 
public  education,  which  provides  not  only  places  of  general 
education,  but  also  many  technical  institutions  admirably 
adapted  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  industrial  population.  Further 
information  as  to  these  will  be  found  in  the  Fourth  Quin- 
quennial Review  (Progress  of  Education  in  India,  1897-1898- 
1901-1902,  2  volumes,  Cd.  2181,  2182)  issued  by  the  India 
Office  in  1904,  and  in  the  annual  reports  on  education  issued 
by  the  various  provinces. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  desire  to  express  their  cordial  thanks 
to  the  officials  of  the  colonies,  who  have  so  kindly  undertaken 
the  preparation  of  the  reports  now  published. 


Office  of  Special  Enquiries  and  Reports, 
January  1905. 
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E.  Extract  from  General  Descriptive  Report  on  the  Bahamas  Islands. 
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THE  SYSTEM   OF  EDUCATION  I\   THE  BAHAMAS.' 


I.  Introduction. 

Tin;  Bahamas  are  the  most  northerly  o!  the  British  West  Indian 
Colonies,  and  comprise  about  twenty  inhabited  islands,  having  a 
total  area  of  4,468  square  miles,  or  about  half  that  of  Wales. 

It  was  at  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  islands  of  this  group,  that 
Columbus  first  landed  in  the  New  World.  Some  few  years  later 
all  the  Carib  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  transported  to  Cuba 
to  work  in  the  Spanish  mines.  For  a  considerable  time  the  islands 
remained  deserted.  In  the  seventeenth  century  desultory  attempts 
were  made  at  settlement.  Charles  H.  granted  them  to  a  pro- 
prietary body  in  1670,  but  no  system  of  regular  government  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  by  them.  In  1680  Lord  Albemarle  estab- 
lished a  settlement,  which  was  very  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by 
the  Spaniards.  None  of  the  colonising  powers  of  the  old  world 
made  their  occupation  really  effective,  and  these  islands  became 
the  home  of  pirates.  Order  was  finally  introduced  by  the  English, 
and  the  possession  of  these  islands  was  confirmed  to  this  nation 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783. 

H.  Government  or  Board  Schools. 

Very  little  can  be  learned  from  materials  now  available  of  the  E»riy 
•t.vte  of  education  in  these  islands  prior  to  1847.  There  was,  Hiatowy, 
however,  some  sort  of  public  elementary  school  system  under  the 
control  of  the  Governor  and  a  Board  of  Education  consisting  of 
6m  members  appointed  by  him.  A  secretary  was  employed,  who. 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  was  Bupposed  to  visit  the  five  Bohoofa 
in  New  I'mvidence  once  a  month,  and  those  on  the.  Outislands, 
apparently  varying  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  once  a  year.  As 
be  received  but  £50  a  year  he  was  probably  not  held  to  very  strict 
account  for  the  payment  of  these  visits,  especially  those  to  the 
1  Mitisliinds. 

Professional  qualifications  do  not  appear  to  have  been  required 
from  either  the  secretary  or  the  teachers.  No  reports  can  be  found  ; 
but  from  indirect  data  it  is  inferred  that  the  total  of  the  names  on 
tbe  rolls  varied  between  1,200  and  1.500,  and  that  the  average 
atti-fidance  was  between  half  and  three-fifths  of  those  numbers. 


nmial  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Bahamas  and  n  copv 
of  ihc-  Byelaws  made  under  the  Education  Act,  1886,  revised  and  amended, 
.  can  be  seen  at  the    Hoard  of    Education  Library,  i  St.   Stephen's 
House,  Cannon   Row,  Whitehall.  London,  S.W. 
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Ths  Government  grant  was  £1,300  a  year ;  and  each  child  was 
supposed  to  pay  2d.  per  week  either  in  cash  or  kind. 

In  1847  an  Act  was  passed  which,  inter  alia,  provided  for  obtain- 
ing from  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Institution  at 
Borough  Road,  London,  a  "  Normal  Schoolmaster  "  at  a  salary 
of  £200  a  year.  He  arrived  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  had 
his  headquarters  at  the  Boys'  Central  School  in  Nassau,  which 
served  as  a  training  school  for  teachers,  took  over  from  the  secretary 
the  sujiervision  of  the  other  schools,  and  was  expected  to  be  a  sort 
of  travelling  Headmaster  and  Insjjector  of  Schools  combined.  The 
schools  were,  however,  too  many,  and  tin-  distances  too  great  for 
much  to  be  done  in  the.  former  capacity  except  in  New  Providence  ; 
and  although  the  name  "  Normal  Schoolmaster  "  was  retained  for 
some  seventeen  years,  the  duties  performed  seem  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  those  of  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Under  this  officer  the  public  school  system  was  assimilated,  as 
nearly  as  the  conditions  rendered  practicable  and  advisable,  to 
that  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  model  has 
been  kept  in  view  more  or  less  in  all  subsequent  changes.  One  of 
its  principles  has  been  most  strictly  adhered  to — the  schools  have 
from  first  to  last  been  thoroughly  unsectarian  both  in  manage- 
ment and  teaching. 

During  the  years  1848-18G4  inclusive  the  number  of  schools 
varied  from  sixteen  to  twenty-seven  ;  the  numljer  of  names  on 
the  rolls  from  1,22(3  to  2.179  ;  the  average  attendance  (by  inference) 
from  750  to  1,300  ;  the  annual  Government  expenditure  on  the 
schools  from  £1,250  to  £1.84(1,  and  the  fees  collected  from  £42  to 
£94.  The  figures  for  the  last  year  of  the  period  ware  I  schools,  23  ; 
names  on  the  rolls,  1,023;  average  attendance,  974  ;  Government 
giants,  £1,840  ;  fees  collected  not  ascertainable.  This  was  in  the 
time  of  the  American  Civil  War,  when  the  great  use  made  of  the 
port  of  Nassau  by  the  vessels  engaged  in  running  the  blockade  of  the 
Confederate  ports  made  labour  for  young  people  as  well  as  adults 
abundant  and  highly  paid,  while  the  necessaries  of  life  were  inordi- 
nately dear ;  so  that  all  who  could  work  were  either  allured  or 
impelled  thereto,  and  most  of  the  teachers  could  find  more  remunera- 
tive employment. 

No  record  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  during  the  above 
period  can  lie  found.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  good  in  two 
of  the  five  or  six  schools  in  New  Providence,  and  in  one  of  the 
Outisland  schools  where  there  was  an  English  master,  pretty  fair 
iu  some  half-a-dozen  others,  and  poor  or  very  bad  in  the  rest. 

In  18G4  a  new  Education  Act  was  passed.  It  required  that  only 
memljers  of  the  Legislature  should  be  appointed  on  the  Board  of 
Education.  As  the  "Normal  Schoolmaster"  had  obtained  BO 
appointment  in  another  department  of  the  service  of  the  Colony. 
that  name  was  discontinued,  and  the  Governor  was  authorised  to 
appoint  as  "  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  Ex-officio 
Inspector  of  Schools  "  some  suitable  person  who  should  be  obtained 
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from  the  Institution  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  at 
Borough  Road.  The  Act  further  provided  that  as  vacancies 
occurred  English  teachers  should  lie  obtained  for  the  Boys'  Central 
School)  and  for  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  Outisland  schools 

The  new  .Secretary  and   Inspector  arrived  about  the  middle  ofFbst8eor» 
the  office  work  having  l)een  done  in  the  meantime  (about  e  Kjo-f 
1  b)  an  Acting  Secretary,  and  the  work  of  inspection  left  undone.  Bdantion 
He  appears  to  have   been   able  and  energetic,   found  much  that  *'"•,  ',n"''JM"t 
needed  amendment,  and  attempted  extensive  and  speedy  reforma-  '|',(,-|  '" 
CHroumetaneea,  botrever,  constituted  a  dead  weight  which 
only  be  moved  slowly  and  laboriously  :  and  after  two  y 
of  hard  work,  which  was  really  attended  by  considerable  success, 
■h  ten  than  be  desired  and  exacted,  the  Secretary  broke  (low  n 
both  in  body  and  mind,  went  to  America  for  treatment,  and  soon 
died. 

I'  'i   about  another  year  there  was  no  inspection  of  schools,  only 
the  office  work  being  attended  to;    and  when  the  next  Secretary 

.mil  [napeetor  arrived  from  England  about  the  middle  of  1868.  be 

found  almost  as  much  to  complain  of  as  his  predecessor  had  done. 

At  the  commencement  of  1  Si>7  an  English  master  took  charge  Appotattnc 
of  the  more  important  of  the    two    Outisland  schools  mentioned  ot  Bnglwli 
in  the  Act  of    18ti4.    where    he    remained    for    thirteen    years. 
The  Inspector's  reports,  and  the  number  of  teachers  now   in   the 
at  the  direct  or  indirect  results  show  that  his  work  must 
been  very  successful. 
In  September,  1869.  an  English  master  arrived  for  the  Boys' 
itral  School,  where  he  did  excellent  work  till  a  physical  ailment 

1  his  ability. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  another  English  master  took  charge 

of   tin-    other  Outisland  school  for  which  provision  had  been  made 

the  Act  of  1864c.     He  teems  to  have  worked  Well,  but  remained 

short  time;  and  his  successor,  also  an   English  master, 

seems  neither  to  have  been  satisfied  nor  to  have  given  satisfaction, 

ami  very  soon  left. 

These  two  failures  to  obtain  adequate  results  for  the  extra  trouble 

and  expense  invoked  in  the  importation  of  teachers,  seem  to  have 

discouraged  the  Board  from  any   further  attempt  in  the  same 

lion  for  many  years. 

During  the  years  181'.." -1K74  the  numljer  of  schools  varied  from  st.-uMta, 

i  39  ,  the  names  on  the  rolls  from  2,045  to  3,051  ;  the  average  '*''•'  |s'  '■ 

nee  fro,,,  U004to2,156;  the  grants  from  £2,400  to  £4,698  , 

-  collected  from  £l'.S  to  £261.     It.  was  not  a  period  of 

■_'res8,  but  of  fluctuations,  and  in  some  respects  of  very 

Table  retrogression  as  the  net  result;  for  the  income  of  the 

having  decreased  the  expenditure  had  to  be  diminished  in 

various  directions,  including  that  for  education  ;  hence  the  figures 

1872,  the  last  year  of  the  period  for  which  definite  information 

found,   were:    schools,  32;  names  on  the  rolls.   2.744; 

average  attendance,   1,524;  grants,  including  iry's  salary, 
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£2.400  ;  fees  collected,  £08  ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  no  improve- 
ment in  these  respects  was  made  in  1873  or  1874.  On  the  other 
hand  the  average  quality  of  the  teaching  appears  to  have  improw 

very  considerably  during  the  above  period. 

The  Education  Act  having  expired  another  was  passed  in  187 
the  most  important  new  feature  in  which  was  the  addition  of  £300 
per  annum  to  the  grant.  But  the  Colony  having  again  fallen  into 
financial  difficulties  this  extra  grant  was  suspended  the  next  year, 
and  the  suspension  was  not  taken  off  till  1879. 

In  1878  the  first  Compulsory  Clauses  were  added  to  the  Educatio: 
Act.  They  were  much  the  same  as  those  which  form  part  of  th 
Act  now  in  force  ;  but  for  about  eight  years  they  were  only  appli 
in  \e\Y  Providence,  and  for  some  time  did  not  work  satisfactorily 
there.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Secretary  and  Inspeotor, 
who  had  held  the  office  for  alxnit  ten  years  with  much  ability,  but 
under  great  disadvantages,  left  the  Colony  on  leave  of  absence, 
obtained  an  appointment  elsewhere,  and  did  not  return.  From 
then  till  September  of  the  following  year  there  were  no  inspections, 
and  no  report  for  1879  can  be  found. 

The  master  of  the  Boys'  Central  School  was  then  appointed 
Secretary  and  Inspector,  and  the  English  master  of  the  princip 
Outisland  school  was  transferred  to  the  Boys'  Central. 

In  1881  a  special  Constable  was  first  employed  by  the  Board 
look  after  absentees  in  New  Providence,  and  to  report  school  cases. 
But  the  work  was  not  satisfactorily  performed,  the  officer  being 
more  addicted  to  talking  than  walking ;  and  of  three  others  who 
have  since  been  employed,  one  was  much  too  easily  imposed  uj>on 
and  deceived  to  be  efficient ;  but  the  remaining  two  have  done  the 
work  very  satisfactorily. 

In  May,  1882,  the  Secretary  and  Inspector,  who  had  held  the 
office  for  less  than  three  years,  resigned  to  take  an  appointment 
elsewhere ;  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  master  of  the 
Boys'  Central  School  became  Secretary  and  Inspector. 

The  statistics  for  1882  showed: — Schools,  30;  names  on  Un- 
rolls, 2,970 ;  average  attendance,  1 ,700 ;  grants,  including 
salaries  of  Secretary  and  Constable,  £2,750 ;  fees  collected, 
about  £110. 

The  report  for  1884  showed  that  the  payment  of  fees  (they  had 
for  some  years  formed  part  of  the  teachers'  incomes)  was  very 
irregular  and  unsatisfactory.  Out  of  alxmt  £750,  the  amount 
calculated  on  the  average  attendance,  only  a  little  over  £160  had 
lieen  collected,  the  loss  falling  most  heavily  on  those  teachers  who 
cared  most  for  keeping  up  the  attendances.  It  was  therefore 
recommended  that  unless  the  Board  was  prepared  to  direct  that 
arrears  of  fees  should  be  sued  for  regularly  tit  short  intervals  they 
should  be  abolished,  the  teachers  compensated,  and  the  Compulsory 
Clauses  of  the  Education  Act  applied  in  all  school  districts.  The 
first  recommendation  was  given  effect  to  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
Act  of  1886,  and  the  latter  by  the  Board  shortly  after. 
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In  1886  the  Education  Act  was  passed,  which,  with  numerous 
tions  and  amendments,  is  still  in  force.    For  a  copy  of  this 
\i  i  m  lis  preaent  form  and  of  the  Code  of  Bye-laws  founded  thereon, 
ppexidices  A  and  D. 
In   is.ii  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  better  instruction  and 
ling   fur  teachers  than  was  practicable  at  the  Boys'  Central 
assistant  teacher  from  one  of  the  Training  Colleges  in 
England  arrived  in  December,  and  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  plan 
the  organisation  and  course  of  instruction  to  be  adopted  in  a 
small  Training  Institute.     Work   began   in  the  following  April, 
and  ceased  at  the  end  of  July,  1894.     A  special  pecuniary  arrange- 
ment was  marie  with  the  teacher,  in  virtue  of  which  his  engagement 
was  terminated  and  he  returned  to  England.    The  reason  given 
■    Board's  Report  for  the  year  was  :  "  It  became  increasingly 
evident   that  results  at  all  commensurate  with  the  expenditure 
were  not  Ijeing  produced." 

Apart   fnmi  t he  above  experiment,  the  importation  of  English 
teachers  already  specified,  and  of  one  other  who  arrived  at  the  end 
399    and  is  doing  very  good  work  in  an  Outisland  school,  the 
lupply  nf  teachers  has  been  provided  for  by  retaining  in  the  schools 
the  D  .rible  pupils  as  paid  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  till 

an-  from    eighteen   to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  then 
semi i  ,  to  the  Boys'  Central  School  for  one  or  two  years  to 

receive   Further  instruction  and  training. 
[The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of 
« 'la  (Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  £pr  the  Bahamas, 
1900) : — "  It  is   however   in  the  direction  of  education  as  distin- 
guished from  teaching,  that  improvement  has  been  slowest  in  the 
put,  and  seems  most  difficult  to  provide  for  in  the  future.    The 
more  strenuous  and  successful  cultivation  of  truthfulness,  regu- 
larity, steadiness  of  purpose,  and  self-dependence,  and  the  formation 
of  good  ideals,  would  be  of  inestimable  lxmefit  to  the  pupils  and  to 
imunity.     But  unfortunately    the  besetting  weaknesses 
ipils  are  also  those  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers. 
Drawn   from  the  same  class,  not  separated  from  it  even  during 
short  period  of  training,  and  having  contact  with  very  few 
improving  influences  in  the  localities  where  they  afterwards  have 
to  labour,  they  naturally  show  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  level 
.'  ir  surroundings,  and  the  propensities  of  tbeir  pupils  do  not 
readily  attract  their  attention,  nor  appeal  to  them  strongly  for 
restraint  or  correction.     A  gradual  elevation  of  the  status,  and 
strengthening  of  the  moral  fibre  of  the  teachers  is  therefore  above 
all  else  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  accomplished  by  every  available 
means."] 
In  New  Providence  there  are  two  schools  for  girls  and  one  for 
All  others,  both  in  New  Providence  and  on  the  Outislands, 
mixed  schools ;  and  in  none  of  these,  excepting  one  infant 
■chool,  is  a  female  principal  teacher  employed,  the  conditions  being 
too   unfavourable. 
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Evening  schools  have  Ijeen  opened  at  various  times  and  pla 
have  flourished  for  a  while,  and  gradually  died  out  from 
falling  off  of  attendance. 

The  attempts  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  schools  have  hitherto 
not  been  attended  with  much  success.  It  is,  however,  in  a  very 
unsatis factor}'  condition  throughout  the  Colony,  and  greatly  needs 
to  be  taught  and  encouraged.  But  the  difficulties  are  great  and 
peculiar.  The  best  soils  are  almost  invariably  so  broken  through 
by  points  and  ridges  <>f  rock  that  the  more  efficient  implements  of 
husbandry  and  horse  labour  are  not  available  ;  the  rainfall,  though 
sufficient  on  the  average,  is  rather  capricious  and  undependable ; 
and  steady  hard  work  for  distant  and  uncertain  returns  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  jieople.  Ordi- 
narily, when  a  field  is  to  be  made,  the  bush  is  cut  down,  burnt  when 
dry,  the  debris  more  or  less  cleared  off,  and  the  plants  or  seeds 
inserted  among  the  stumps,  roots  and  rocks,  with  a  pointed  stick  ; 
when  the  natural  strength  of  the  soil  is  exhausted  another  field 
is  made  in  the  same  way.  The  fact  that  very  valuable  crops  of 
pineapples  have  l>een  and  still  are  thus  raised,  makes  the  people 
still  less  inclined  to  spend  much  greater  and  more  continuous 
labour  for  much  smaller  returns.  The  area  of  land  fit  for  pine- 
apples is,  however,  comparatively  small ;  but  much  that  was 
naturally  not  well  suited,  or  had  been  worn  out,  is  now  made  to 
bear  good  crops  by  the  use  of  fertilizers.  This  may  help  to  obtain 
more  favourable  consideration  for  better  methods  and  greater 
industry  as  applied  to  the  production  of  other  croja  ;  and  it  is  now 
under  consideration  to  introduce  into  the  schools  a  handbook 
specially  prepared  to  inculcate  such  methods  in  accordance  with 
local  conditions. 

Tailoring  and  shoemaking  were  formerly  taught  in  some  of  the 
schools.  But  the  former  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  a  certain  class 
of  youths  without  being  taught  in  the  schools,  while  the  limited 
use  of  shoes  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  and  the  cheapness 
of  American  machine-made  goods,  cause  the  demand  for  shoe- 
makers to  be  very  small. 

In  1884  and  1885  a  cameo  cutter,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the 
Colony  by  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  beautiful  conch  shells, 
was  engaged  to  teach  his  art  to  certain  selected  youths  during 
two  years,  his  remuneration  being  jointly  guaranteed  by  the  Board 
and  by  a  gentleman  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  experiment.  Unfortunately,  the  artist  left  in  about  a  year, 
and  his  most  talented  pupil  subsequently  died.  Hence  the  industry 
did  not  take  root  and  develop  as  was  hoped,  though  it  seems  not  to 
have  entirely  died  out. 

The  physical  features  of  the  Colony  render  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  mariner's  compass  and  the  ability  to  find  courses  and 
distances  about  the  islands  very  generally  useful  and  interesting ; 
hence  their  inclusion  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Needlework  is  taught  wherever  a  competent  teacher  can  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Kindergarten  exercises  have  been  introduced  experimentally  in  Kindergarun 
one  school :  and  some  further  developments  of  manual  training  x^il'V|n?n8J 
will  prohably  be  attempted  in  the  near  future.     Further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  subjects  taught  will  be  found  in  the  bye-laws  and 
reports.      (See    Appendix  I)   below,    and    footnote    on    page    3 
■hove  i 

No  separate   provision   is  made  by  the  Government  for  either 
secondary  or  technical  education,  nor  for  the  separate  instruction 
or  care  of  those  who  are  defective  in  mind  or  body  ;  and  no  other 
than  the  schools  already  treated  of  are  in  any  way  either  assisted 
or  superintended. 
As  the  Board  has  been  unable  for  several  years  past  to  appropriate  Building 
a  proportion  of  the  annual  grant  to  the  erection  of  buildings  Urant* 
M  would  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  without  curtailing  the 
work  of  the  Department  in  other  directions,  the  Legislature  made 
.il  building  grant  of  £1,250  in  1900,  and  again  in  1901  ;  and 
-urns  are  being  applied,  as  fast  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
ran  lie  made,  to  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  to  provide  resi- 
for  teachers  in  places  where  suitable  ones  cannot  l>e  rented. 
ft>r  many  yean  after  the  offices ol  Secretary  and  Inspector  weie  Onrani»ation 
united  the  only  other  person  employed  at  the  Education  I  Mliee  was  of  tilucation 

ffice  boj  or  messenger  ;  and  during  the  visitation  of  the  Outis-  O,noe- 
land  schools  the  work  of  general  administration  was  entirely  sus- 
pended.    The  inconvenience  caused  thereby  became  so  great,  as 
the  number  of  schools  increased  and  the  absences  of  the  Secretary 
became  more  frequent  and  prolonged,   that  the  office  boy  was 
gradually  developed  into  a  clerk,  and  entrusted  with  the  payment 
of  salaries  and  other  expenses,  issuing  materials,  keeping  books, 
luring  the  absences  of  the  Secretary;  and  in  1900  he  was 
made   Secretary,  the  senior  officer   Ijeing   made  "  Ins|>ector  and 
General   Superintendent."     The  latter  change  was  one  only   in 
the  duties  having  long  included  the  sole  care  of  property  as 
U  of  schools. 
[*The  numbers  for  L901  were  as  follows  : — Schools,  56 ;  names  on  Statistics, 
the   rolls.    0,840  ;  average  attendance,    4, ."98  ;    grants    (ordinary  1901- 
but  including  salaries  of  Superintendent,  Secretary  and  Constable), 

•Tins  grant  l'ivcs  a  total  average  cost  to  the  Colony  of  £80  Is.  3Jd. 
for  each  school,  1  Is.  11  Jd.  for  each  pupil  present  at  all  during  the 
year,  14s.  1  Ad.  for  each  name  on  the  roll,  or  £1  Is.  for  each  pupil  in 
rage  attendance. 

'Many  of  the  buildings  resulting  from  the  special  grants  (see 
!  are  either  ready  for  use  or  are  in  an  advanced  stage,  but 
■f  them  came  into  use  during  the  year  now  reported  on,  and  the 
cost  is  therefore  not  included  in  the  calculation  given  above. 

•At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  employed   in  Hoard  schools 
43  principal  teachers.  5  assistant  teachers,  7  pupil-teachers,   10 


'  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bahamas  Board  of  Education,  1901. 
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iiewing  teachers,  and  84  monitors.  These  with  2  students  in  train- 
ing and  13  persons  employed  in  Grant-in-aid  schools  made  a  total 
of  104.] 

Since  1882  the  number  of  schools  has  increased  87  per  cent., 
the  names  on  the  registers  130  per  cent.,  the  average  attendance 
170  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  69  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  the 
population  in  the  Board  schools  then  was  6  8  ;  it  is  now  12'7. 

[•During  the  early  eighties  the  schools  were  conducted  on  an 
average  180  days  each  per  year  ;  but  during  the  five  years  ending 
with  1900  the  average  number  of  days  fur  each  school  including 
all  those  in  which  time  was  lost  owing  to  change  of  teachers, 
sickness,  temporary  disuse  of  buildings,  or  other  unavoidable 
causes  was  204.  This  increase  of  about  13  ]>er  cent,  in  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  schools  have  been  conducted  may  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  amendment  of  the  Bye-law  8,  and  to  the  prominence 
with  which  the  subject  has  been  constantly  kept  before  the  minds 
of  the  teachers.  It  has  occurred  wholly  in  the  Outisland  schools, 
those  in  New  Frovidence  having  been  conducted  as  regularly 
during  the  former  as  during  the  latter  period. 

The  better  example  and  influence  of  the  teachers  may  lie  credited 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  improvement  in  regularity  on  fte 
part  of  the  pupils  which  is  indicated  by  an  increase  of  170  per  cent, 
in  the  average  attendance,  with  an  increase  of  only  130  per  cent, 
in  the  names  on  the  rolls.] 

III.  Church  of  England  Schools. 

For  higher  education  there  are  in  New  Frovidence  a  Diocesan 
Grammar  School  with  eighteen  pupils,  and  two  separate  girls' 
schools  with  eight  and  twenty-five  pupils  respectively.  There  is  a 
similar  school  on  one  of  the  Outislands  with  nine  pupils.  These 
are  all  supported  by  fees. 

For  elementary  education  there  are  five  schools  in  New  Provi- 
dence with  a  total  of  516  names  on  the  rolls,  which  are  supported 
partly  by  the  respective  Parish  Vestries,  and  partly  by  funds 
derived  from  "  Bray's  Associates,"  and  the  "  Christian  Faith 
Society."  There  are  also  twenty-three  schools  on  the  Outislands 
with  a  total  of  1.114  names  on  the  rolls,  and  663  in  average  atten- 
dance, the  teachers  of  which  are  generally  the  most  suitable  persons 
to  be  obtained  in  the  respective  localities.  They  receive  grants  of 
£10  per  annum  out  of  funds  derived  from  the  above-named  societies, 
and  whatever  they  can  obtain  from  the  parents. 

The  total  numbers  in  Church  of  England  schools  are  therefore  : — 
Higher  schools,  60 ;  Elementary  schools,  on  the  rolls  1,630 ; 
average  attendance,  932. 

IV.  Queen's  College  and  Young  Ladqs'  High  School,  St. 
Andrew's  Hall. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1871  under  a  different  name. 
It  has  always  been  under  Methodist  management,  except  during  a 
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short  time  when  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  co-operated  ;  but 

then'  has  never  lieen  m\\  denominational  teaching,  and  its  advan- 

i  are  open  to  .ill  on  very  moderate  terms.    The  number  of 

pupils  ia  at  present  twenty-two. 

There  is  also  a  Kindergarten  department  in  connection  with  the 
above,  with  twenty-six  pupils  of  both  sexes.  These  are  both  sup- 
ported by  fees. 

This  was  at  first  a  department  of  Queen's  College,  but  is  now 
under  separate  management. 

The  curriculum  embraces  the  usual  English  subjects,  including 
mathematics,  theory  Of  music,  drawing  and  domestic  economy. 
together  with  Latin,  French  and  German.  A  local  centre  has 
been  formed  in  connection  with  the  London  College  of  Preceptors  ; 
and  many  of  the  pupils  hold  its  certificates. 

The  school  is  self-supporting,  except  that  the  Commissioners  of 
St.  Andrew  b  Presbyterian  Church  grant  the  use  of  the  hall  rent 
free. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  at  present  thirty-one. 


Voting 

I. 'id  II'.-' 

High  School 
St  Andrew' 

Hall. 


V.  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 
These  are  under  the  direction  of  a  Mission  from  New  fork. 


In 


1889  an  Academy  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  was  commenced 
Nassau. 
For  elementary  education  there  are  two  schools  in  Nassau,  with 
a  total  of  376  names  on  the  rolls,  and  one  On  an  Outisland  with 
thirty-four.     No  information  is  available  as  to  the  average  attcn 
dance  or  state  of  instruction. 

VI.  Private  Schools. 

There  are  fourteen  of  these  in  New  Providence  with  a  total  of 
244  names  on  the  rolls,  and  nine  on  the  Outislands  with  a  total  of 
166.  The  average  attendance  is  not  known.  Most  of  them  seem 
tu  lie  kept  by  needy  persons  whose  qualifications  are  very  meagre  ; 
and  while  sonic  of  them  are  so  located  that  whatever  good  is  effected 
lis  them  would  not  be  attained  by  other  means,  others  serve  to  ,i 
extent  as  places  of  refuge  from  the  effects  of  the  Compulsing 
i  ilauBBB  for  selfish  parents  and  idle  children. 

VII.  Proportion  of  Population  under  Tuition". 

Taking  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  schools  in  the 

ring  in  round  numbers  9,800,  and  the  population  at 

the  census  of  1901  as  being,  also  in  round  numbers,  53,800,  the 

proportion  of  the  population  under  tuition  of  some  kind  and  to 

some  extent  is  18*2. 

G.  Cole, 
Inspector  and  General  Superintendent  of 
February,  1902.  Schools. 
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"THE  EDUCATION  ACT,   1886," 

(49  Vic,  Cap.  10.) 

With  Subsequent  Amendments  Incorporated. 

the  Act  as  here  given  subsequent  amendments  are  sukstituted  for 
parts  which  have  been  repealed,  and  interpolations  are  made,  so  as  to 
give  a  consecutive  and  connected  reading  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  referring  to  numerous  enactments.  Such 
substitutions  and  interpolations  are  distinguished  by  being  enclosed 
in  square  brackets,  and  the  particular  Enactment  is  indicated  on  the 
margin.)  See  also  the  Education  Act  1886  Amendment  Act  1000. 
below. 

Whereas  the  laws  relating  to  Popular  Education  are  shortly  alxnit  to 
expire  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  same  should  be  consolidated  and  amended  ; 
May  it,  therefore,  please  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  that  it  may  be 
enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency  Henry  Arthur  Blake, 
Esquire,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  liahama 
Islands,  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  said  Islands,  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows  : — 

II.  The  Educational  Department  of  the  Colony  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  a  Board  which  shall  be  styled  "  The  Board  of  Education  "  and  which 
shall  consist  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  twelve  members  eight 
of  whom  shall  be  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
of  those  so  selected  at  least  five  shall  be  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly.] 

|  II.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  shall  be  styled  President  of  the  Board.] 

[111.  The  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  annually  appointed  and  all 
vacancies  in  the  Board  filled  up  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  occur,  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor.] 

[IV.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  one  of  such  members  to  act  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  who  shall  take  the  chair  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board 
in  the  absence  of  the  Governor.] 

[V.  Such  Chairman  shall  have  the  power  and  authority  exercised  by 
the  Chairman  of  any  of  the  Public  Boards  of  the  Colony  in  the  general 
superintendence  and  control  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Colony,  in  directing  the  payment  of  the  moniew  of  the 
said  Board  and  otherwise  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  him.] 

[VI.  Five  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  form  a  quorum  and  the 
Governor  shall  preside  at  all  of  its  meetings  at  which  he  shall  be  present. 
In  his  absence,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  the  senior  member  of 
the  Board  in  the  order  of  appointment  shall  take  the  chair.] 

VII.  The  Board,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  may  make,  alt  it. 
or  repeal  bye-laws  for  the  organization,  discipline  and  management  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  of  the  officers  thereof,  and  for  fixing  the 
salaries  and  prescribing  the  qualifications  and  attainments  and  for  the 
appointment  of  teachers  and  assistant  teachers,  and  for  determining  the 
manner,  condition  and  rules  of  their  admission  to  and  their  removal  from 
service  in  the  said  department,  for  fixing  the  periods  of  vacation  and  holidays 
and  for  prescribing  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  the  books  and  materials 
to  be  used  in  all  Government  schools,  and  generally  for  carrying  this  Act 
into  execution  consistently  with  the  true  intent  thereof,  in  all  matters 
whatsoever,  whether  of  the  same  nature  as  those  hereinbefore  specified 
or  not ;  such  bye-laws,  when  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  shaM 
be  published  in  the  official  newspapers  and  thereupon  shall  have  the  effect 
of  law. 
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VIII.  The  present  office  bearers  in  the  Educational  Department  shall  Vented  rights 
continue  tf i  hold  their  respective  offices  and  to  perform  their  respective  of  present 
duths  as  if  appointed  under  this  Act,  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  control  officers. 
■lid  Board,  and  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  as  heretofore. 

IX    All  appointments  to  any  office  or  place  in  the  said  Department  shall  Appoint- 
vest  in  His  Excellency  the  Governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  menu. 

nt  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  during  his  tenure  of  office  fameetor 
receive  from  the  Public  Treasury  of  these  Islands  the  sum  of  [£250]  a  year,  (jfi  Victoria, 

cap.  x~). 


XI.  Upon  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Schools 
i  trained  teacher  at  the  Borough  Road  School  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  England  shall  be  appointed 
»t  a  salary  of  £'-250  a  year,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  of  these 
Inlands. 

XII.  li  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  to  visit  and  inspect 
every  school  in  the  Educational  Department  once  at  least  in  every  year 
and  he  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  in  the  said  Department  as 

i lied  and  appointed  by  the  said  Board. 
.XIII.  The  Board  shall  determine  from  time  to  time  the  travelling  allow - 
be  made  to  the  Inspector  for  visiting  the  various  Public  Schools 
n  tlir  Out-Islands  of  the  Colony. 
(XIV.  It  shall  lie  lawful  for  the  Governor  on   the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  teachers  for  the 
schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  and  the  Board  shall  have 
r  after   the  appointment  of  any  such   teacher  by  the  Governor  to 
her  in  charge  of  any  school  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  to 
,,  r  or  remove  him  or  her  from  time  to  time  from  such  school  to  any 
other  Bchool  under  the  control  of  the  said  Board. 1 

XV.   All  complaints  or  charges  of  whatsoever  nature  made  against  any 

teacher  shall   be  investigated   by  the  Board  which  upon  arriving  at  a  deci- 

-ii.ill    submit   the  papers  and  evidence    in  the  case  together  with  the 

deeinoti  arrived  at  to  Sis   Excellency  the  Governor  « ith a  recommendation 

Mich  teacher  be  dismissed  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  offence 

justifies  snob  a  punishment. 

X\  I  The  proceedings  of  the.  said  Board  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection 
in  -in  :  the  Board  may  regulate. 

\  VII.  That  the  Holy  Bible  and  such  other  religious  ttnd  secular  works 
id  Board  may  direct  shall  be  the  only  books  or  lessons,  as  the 
rase  may  l>e,  permitted  to  I"'  read  in  any  of  the  schools  as  aforesaid  j  and 
that  no  catechism  or  sectarian  work  on  the  subject  of  religion  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  used  in  any  public  school. 

XVIII.  Prom  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  teacher  or  other  person  to  demand  or  receive  any  school  fees  because 

nd niee  of  children  at  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Colony  and  all 
fees  hitherto  payable  are  hereby  abolished. 

XIX.  It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  Board  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  to  make  provision  for  the  reimbursement  to  the  teachers 
of  all  stained  by  them  because  of  the  abolition  of  the  said  fees. 

X\'.  All  ministers  of  religion,  all  members  of  Council  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  all  persons  nominated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Governor,  shall 

nid  are  respectively  empowered  to  correspond 
Board  and  communicate  any  suggestions  or  complaints  to 
-aid   Board  direct. 

I    [|  shall  be  lawful  to  organise  Local  School  Committees  in  any 

i  Public  School  may  I"  established,  such  Local  Committees 

■nsist  of  not  more  than  fi\»  members,  the  majority  of  whom  shall  be 

appointed  annually  by  the  Governor,  and  the  minority  of  whom  shall  be 

■A  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  attending  the  Public 

Sthool  m  Mich  district. 
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(I.)  The  division  of  the  Colony  into  School  Districts,  the  method  of 
conducting  the  election  of  elective  members  of  Local  School 
Committees,  and  the  powers  of  supervision  to  be  exercised 
within  their  respective  districts  by  such  Local  Committees, 
to  be  prescribed  by  bye-law  to  be  framed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Board. 

XXII.  All  buildings,  books,  stores,  and  other  materials  which,  for  the 
time  being,  are  vested  in  the  present  Education  Board,  shall,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  Act,  vest  in  the  Education  Board  appointed  under 
the  authority  hereof. 

XXIII.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  Education  established  hereunder  to  interfere  with  any  schools 
which  have  been  or  may  be  supported  by  means  of  voluntary  subscription, 
or  of  funds  derived  from  any  Parliamentary  or  specific  colonial  grant 
except  such  interference  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school. 

XXXV,  The  Board  of  Education  shall  in  the  month  of  January  in  each 
and  every  year, prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  in  Council  a  report 
upon  the  progress  and  condition  of  popular  education  during  the  previous 
year,  and  such  report  shall  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable thereafter. 

XXV.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  appoint  to  any  other 
office  of  profit  or  emolument  the  persons  who  may  now  or  hereafter  hold 
the  office  of  Inspector  of  Schools  or  teacher  to  the  Boys'  Central  School 
in  the  Island  of  New  Providence. 

XXVI.  No  officer  appointed,  or  who  shall  hold  office  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  or  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly. 

XXVII.  The  Board  of  Education  may  from  time  to  time  make  Bye-laws 
for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes  : — 

(I.)  Requiring  the  parents  of  children  of  such  age  not  less  than  six 
years  nor  more  than  [thirteen]  years  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
bye-laws,  to  cause  such  children  (unless  there  is  some  reasonable 
excuse)  to  attend  school. 
(II.)  Determining  the  time  at  which  children  are  so  to  attend  school, 
provided  that  no  such  bye-law  shall  prevent  the  withdrawal 
of  any  child  from  any  religious  observance  or  instruction  in 
religious  subjects,  or  shall  require  any  child  to  attend  school 
on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the 
religious  body  to  which  his  parents  belong. 
(III.)  Imposing  penalties  for  breach  of  any  bye-law. 
(TV.)  Revoking  or  altering  any  bye-law  previously  made. 
NXVIII.  Any  bye-law   under  the  previous  section  requiring  a  child 
between  ten  and  [thirteen]  years  of  age  to  attend  school  shall  provide  for 
the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  such  child  from  the  obligation  to  attend 
school,  if  the  Inspector  of  Schools  certifies  that  such  child  has  reached  a 
standard  of  education  specified  in  such  bye-law. 

XXIX.  Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  a  reasonable  excuse, 
namely  :— 

(I.)  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner. 
(II.)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by 

sickness  or  any  unavoidable  cause. 
(III.)  That  there  is  no  Public  School  open  which  the  child  can  attend 

wit  hin  such  distance,  notexceeding  one  mile  and  a  half,  measured 

according  to  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child 

as  the  bye-laws  may  prescribe. 

XXX.  Any  proceeding  under  this  Act  to  enforce  any  bye-law  may  be 
taken,  and  any  penalty  for  the  breach  of  any  bye-law  may  be  recovered 
in  a  summary  manner  before  the  [Stipendiary  and  Circuit]  Magistrate  or 
Resident  or  Assistant  Resident  Justice  [or  a  Justice  of  the  Peace] ;  but 
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no  penalty  imposed  for  the  breach  of  any  bye-law  shall  etceed  such  amount 

as  with  the  costs  will  amount  to  five  shillings  for  each  offence. 
XXXL  In  any  proceeding  for  offences  and  penalties  under  a  bye-law,  Offences. 

the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect : — 

(I.)  The  description  of  the  offence  in  the  words  of  the  bye-law,  or  as 

near  thereto  as  may  be,  shall  be  sufficient  in  law. 
(II.)  In  any  proceeding  for  an  offence  under  a.bye-4aw  the  Court  may, 
instead  of  inflicting  a  penalty,  make  an  order  directing  that 
the  child  shall  attend  school,  and  that  if  he  fail  so  to  do  the 
person  on  whom  such  order  is  made  shall  pay  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  the  penalty  to  which  he  is  liable  for  failing  to  comply 
with  the  bye-law. 
(III.)  Any  Justice  of  the  Peace  may  require  by  summons  any  parent 
or  employer  of  a  child  required  by  a  bye-law  to  attend  school, 
to  produce  the  child  before  the  [Stipendiary  and  Circuit]  Magis-       ...       . 
trate,  or  a  Resident  or  Assistant  Resident  Justice  [or  a  Justice     cap!0!?"]*' 
of  the  Peace] ;  and  any  person  failing  without  reasonable  excuse, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  to  comply  with  such  summons, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings. 
(IV.)  A  Certificate  purporting  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  principal 
teacher  of  a  Public  School,  stating  that  a  child  is  not  attending 
such  school,  or  stating  the  particulars  of  the  attendance  of  a  child 
at  such  school,  or  stating  that  a  child  has  been  certified  by 
the  Inspector  of  Schools  to  have  reached  a  particular  standard 
of  Education,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  such  Certi- 
ficate. 
(V.)  Where  a  child  is  apparently  of  the  age  alleged  for  the  purposes 
of  the  proceedings,  it  shall  lie  on  the  defendant  to  prove  that 
the  child  is  not  of  such  age. 
(VI.)  If  a  child  is  attending  a  school  which  is  not  a  Public  School  it 
shall  lie  on  the  defendant  to  show  that  the  school  is  regularly 
conducted  as  an  Elementary  Day  School,  and,  if  required  by 
the  Court,  to  produce  a  Certificate  from  the  teacher  of  such 
Elementary  Day  School  that  the  child  is  in  regular  attendance 
thereat. 

XXXII.  Every  person  who  forges  or  counterfeits  any  certificate  which  Forced  Cer- 
by  this  Act  is  made  evidence  of   any  matter  or  gives  or  signs  any  such  tilicates. 
certificate  which  to  his  knowledge  is  false  in  any  material  particular,  or 
knowing  any  such  certificate  to  be  forged,  counterfeit  or  false,  makes 

use  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  on  conviction  before  the  [Stipendiary  and  (51  Victoria, 
Circuit]  Magistrate,  or  a  Resident  or  Assistant  Resident  Justice  [or  a     cap.  17). 
Justice  of  the  Peace],  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

XXXIII.  All  Rye-laws  of  the  Board  at  present  existing  shall  continue  Kxixting bye- 
in  force  as  if  made  under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  save  and  except  such  U*h  con- 
as  relate  to  the  payment  of  school  fees  and  the  recovery  thereof.  tinned  in 

fore.rt, 

XXXIV.  In  order  effectually  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ComitaWc  of 
relating  to  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school,  it  shall  be  Mm  Hoard. 
lawful  for  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  fit  and  proper  person  as  Constable 

of  the  Board,  at  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury,  which  person  shall  wear  the  uniform  of  a  police  constable  to 
be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
discipline  and  control  as  that  under  which  the  Police  Force  is  established, 
but  who  shall  be  specially  set  apart  by  the  Inspector  of  Police  to  perform 
such  duties,  and  no  other,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  defined  by  the 
Board,  by  any  bye-law  made  by  them  upon  the  subject  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  any  person  so  appointed  shall  have 
»11  the  powers,  authorities,  privileges  and  protection  that  constables  have 
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Power  of 
Constable  of 
Board  of 
Education 
(60  Victoria, 
cap.  27.) 


Ponaltv. 
(60  Victoria, 
cap.  27.) 


Right  of  Ap- 


Officera  now 
entitled  to 
contribute  to 
Willows  mid 
Orphans' 
l-'und  may 
continue  to 
do  no. 
Repeal. 


Duration  and 
name  of  Act. 


at  Common  Law,  or  under  any  Statute  or  Act  of  Assembly  now,  or  here- 
after to  be,  in  force  within  the  Colony. 

[The  Constable  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  authority  to  en  let 
any  yard  between  the  hours  of  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  and  five 
of  the  clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day  except  Sunday  and  there  make 
enquiries  of  any  person  occupying  any  house  in  such  yard  as  to  any  child 
who  may  there  reside  or  be  employed  ;  and  every  person  who  shall  hinder 
or  obstruct  such  constable  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  or  who  shall 
wilfully  make  any  false  representations  to  him  with  respect  to  the  age  or 
employment  of  any  child  whether  such  child  shall  be  under  the  age  of  six 
years  or  not,  or  who  shall  wilfully  refuse  to  afford  to  such  constable  reason- 
ably requiring  the  same  any  information  of  which  such  person  shall  be 
possessed  as  to  the  age  or  employment  of  any  child  whether  such  child 
shall  be  under  the  age  of  six  years  or  not  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
punishable  on  summary  conviction,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings.] 

XXXV.  Iii  all  cases  of  summary  conviction  under  this  Act  the  party 
convicted  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  General  Court,  according 
to  the  provision  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign. 
Chapter  eleven. 

[XXXVI.  Under  52  Vic,  Cap.  8,  Sec.  9,  and  54  Vic,  Cap.  10,  Sec.  1, 
the  annual  grant  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  Legislature 
amounts  to  £4,500.1 

XXXVII.  All  persons  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  and  entitled  tc 
contribute  to  the  Widows  and  Orphans'  Fund  shall  continue  to  be  entitled 
to  contribute  to  the  said  Fund,  and  to  have  a  right  to  all  benefits  under 
the  Law  relating  thereto,  and  all  such  persons  who  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Superannuation  Act,  25  Vic,  Cap.  20,  shall  continue  to 
have  the  same  and  the  like  right  as  heretofore. 

XXXVIII.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  all  Acts  or  parts  of 
Acts  of  Assembly  now  in  force  relating  to  Popular  Education  within  the 
Colony  and  providing  grants  in  aid  thereof  shall  be  repealed. 

XXXIX.  This  Act  shall  continue  in  force  for  and  during  the  period 
of  ten  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  Session  of  Assembly, 
and  shall  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Education  Act,  1886." 

[Having  been  re-enacted  in  1897  the  effect  of  this  section  is  to  prolan B 
t  he  operation  of  the  Act  till  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  to  be 
held  in  1907.] 


APPENDIX  B. 


Preamble. 


THE  VESTING  OF  LANDS  EDUCATION  ACT,  1899. 

Vesting  in  the  Board  of  Education  ok  the  Colony  all  Public 

Lands  and  Hereditaments  used  for  Educational  Purposes  ; 

Givinc  Certain  Powers  to  the  said  Board,  and  for  other 

IVrposes. 

(62  Vic,  Cap.    17.) 
(Assented  to  20th  April,  1899.) 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  net-ewary  to  amend  tho  existing  law  relating 
l"  the  holding  of  public  property  so  as  to  vest  in  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Colony  the  lands  and  hereditaments  used  for  educational  purposes  ; 
and  to  give  power  to  the  said  Board  to  acquire  property  when  necessary, 
and  to  dispose  of  any  parts  thereof  when  deemed   advisable  rr  necessary 
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n  to  do.     May  it  therefore  please  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  09  Vie.  a.  IT 

that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Gilbert 

Thomas  Carter,    Knight   Commander  of   the    Most  Distinguished  Order 

<<  Sunt  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 

in  and  over  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly 

of  the  s»id  I  i 'id  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  authority 

of  the  same  ;,<  follows : — 

I.  This  Act  shall  be  cited  as    "The  Vesting  of  Lands  Education  Act 

and  shall  be  read  «  u  h  the  Act  of  Assembly  -19  Victoria  Chapter  16. 

II.  From  and  after  the  panning  "f  this  Act  the  several  parcels  of  land 
tituHi  any  part  of  the  Bahama  Islands  and  now  used  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Colony  for  the  purposes  of  popular  education 
and  which  having  bees  acquired  by  the  -aid  Baud  for  such  purposes  are 
no*  mated  in  and  held  bj  the  Board  of  Public  Works  fur  toe  Island  of 

ridence  and  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  on  the  various 

-lands  of  the  Colony  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Act  <>f  Assembly  :;7 

Victoria  Chapter  19  shall  become  vested   in  the  said    Hoard  of   Education 

anything  in  the  said  Act  of   Assembly  '■'•'   Victoria  Chapter  19  tothecon- 

not  withstanding. 

III.  'I'd  ird  shall  have  power  to  purchase  or  acquire  any  lands 
braidings  or  premises  that  may  be  required  for  educational  purposes  and  to 
*D  exchange  or  otherwise  deal  with  such  lands  buildings  and  premises 

I  atad  in  them  as  aforesaid  and  to  prosecute  and  maintain  any  action 
her  proceeding  in  law  or  in  equity  in  relation  thereto  and  such  action 
"t  proceeding  shall  be  prosecuted  or  maintained  in  the  name  of  the  Secre- 
tary ird  for  the  time  being. 

IV.  In  all  contracts  conveyances  leases  or  other  deeds  or  instruments 
aluttsoevrr  relating  to  such  premises  as  aforesaid  whereunto  the  said 
Board  shall  be  a  party  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  or  designate  the  said 
Board  bf  the  style  or  title  of  "  The  Board  of  Education  "  without  naming 

embers  thereof  or  any  or  either  of  them.  And  where  the  said  Board 
«l»ll  lie  the  party  conveying  or  dealing  with  any  lands  or  premises  the 
d«d  for  that  purpose  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  two  members  of  the 
«aid  Board  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  execution  thereof. 
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Till.  EDI  CATION  ACT  188G  AMENDMENT  A< TT  mm.. 

to    AMEND   "The    Education   Act,    1886,"    and  to 
am  for  another  Official  in  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, AND  FOR  OTHER  PlTRl'OSI.s. 

(63  Vic,  Cap.  4.) 
(Assented  to  11th  May,  1900.) 

May  it  please  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted, 
and  be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Gilbert  Thomas  Carter,  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
George,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Bahama 
Islands,  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  said  Islands,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  samo  as  follows : — 

L  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Education  Act   1886  Title. 
Amendment  Act  1900." 

II.  Tlir  words  "Principal  Act"  hereinafter  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  Definitions. 
construed  to  apply  to  "The  Education  Act  1886.'! 

B 
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III.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  there  shall  be  attached  to  the. 
Educational  Department  of  the  Colony  an  official  to  be  styled  *'  Inspector 
and  General  Superintendent  of  Schools  "  which  office  together  with  the 
salary  accruing  thereto  shall  be  held  by  the  person  now  holding  the  office 
of  "  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  Inspector  of  Schools." 


Public  Est&blishmen 
Inspector  of  Schools 


lliehl 


Definition. 

An  official  U 
tie  styled 
"  Secretary 
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IV.  In  reading  hereafter  Schedule  A  to  "The 
Act  1889  "  the  words  "  Secretary  to  the  Board  and 

shall  lie  omitted  and  the  words  "  Inspector  and  General  Superintendent 
of  Schools  "  shall  be  inserted  and  read  in  lieu  thereof  and  wherever  the 
words  "Inspector  of  Schools"  are  used  in  the  Principal  Act  or  in  any 
other  Act  of  Assembly  they  shall  be  held  and  construed  to  apply  to  the 
person  hereafter  lidding  the  office  of  "Inspector  and  General  Super- 
intendent of  Schools." 

V.  There  shall  also  be  attached  to  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
Colony  in  addition  to  such  "  Inspector  and  General  Superintendent  "  an 
official  who  shall  be  styled  "  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  "  who 
shall  have  the  same  authority  in  matters  relating  to  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  Island  of  New  Providence  as  is  now  vested  in  the  "Secretary  to 
the  Board  and  Inspector  of  Schools  "  and  who  shall  perform  all  such  duties 
in  the  said  department  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  Board. 


: 


VI.  The  person  hereafter  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Education  as  aforesaid  shall  receive  a  salary  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  payable  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  by 
warrant  in  the  usual  manner. 

VII.  In  reading  hereafter  Section  I.  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  54  Victoria 
Chapter  10  the  words  "  one  thousand  "  in  line  5  shall  be  omitted  and  the 
words  "  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  "  shall  be  inserted  and  read  in 
lieu  thereof. 

VIII.  This  Act  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  the  Officer  Adminis- 
tering the  Government  notifies  in  the  Official  Gazette  that  it  is  Her 
Majesty  8  pleasure  not  to  disallow  the  same  and  thereafter  it  shall  come 
into  operation  upon  such  day  as  the  Officer  Administering  the  Govern- 
ment shall  notify  by  the  same  or  any  other  notice. 
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BYE-LAWS. 


A  CODE  OF  BYE-LAW'S  COMPILED  UNDER  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  ACT,  49  VICTORIA,  CHAPTER 
16,  SECTION  IV.  [SECTION  VII.]* 

(Revised  and  Amended,  1897.) 

Preliminary     Chaptkr. 


A  sum  of  money  is  annually  granted  by  the  Legislature  for  Elementary 
Education  in  the  Bahamas. 


sntary 


•  In  the  references  from  these  Bye-laws  to  the  Act  of  1886  the 
numbers  of  the  sections  given  refer  to  the  Act  in  its  original  form  and 
have  been  altered  by  subsequent  amendments  of  the  Act.  The  revised 
numbers  are  noted  in  square  brackets, 
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ThU  grant  is  ail  ministered  by  the  "  Board  of  Education." 
The  Board  consists  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  twelve  members 
•  lly  appointed  by  him. 


Chaitek  I.— The  School. 

New  Schools. 

mi  Tin-  inhabitants  uf  any  settlement  desiring  the  establishment  of  a 
school  must  make  an  application  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board, 
enclosing  a  document  to  show  the  number  of  children  between  the  age 
of  five  and  fifteen  years  who  will  probably  attend  the  school  :  how  far 
toe  inhabitants  are  prepared  to  aid  in  the  erection  ami  furnishing  of  a 
l-honae  ami  keeping  it  in  repair,  ami  whether  they  are  willing  to 
children  regular);  to  school. 

1 1\ i  un  i.  "i   .-■ 

Should  the  average  daily  attendance  of  any  school  be  less  than 
l«enty-fi\e.  or  should  the  cost  of  education  exceed  two  pounds  per  head 
pBC  annum,  the  Secretary  shall  bring  such  schools  under  the  notice  of 
the  lWrd  with  the  view  of  having  the  teacher  removed  and  the  school 

Usk  of  School-Rooms. 
\\  lieu  auy  scbool-roorn  is  required  for  stated  religious  services,  or 
in  New  Providence  for  any  purpose)  whatever,  the  permission  of  the  Board 

be   |ire>.  imi.-ly  obtained. 

So  tehoctroon  on  the  OvtUtamde  which  a  either  the  property  of,  at 

ll  i-  rented  In  the  Hoard,  shall  be  used  for  other  than  educational 
purposes,  without  the  Baootion  of  the  School  Committee  and  the  teacher, 
turn  Fof  any  lengthened  period  without  the  pernnasion  of  the  Board, 

Cleanliness  of  School  Premises. 

The  school-room  and  closet  shall  be  swept  each  day  after  school, 
and  the  furniture  carefully  dusted  each  morning  before  school.  The  floors 
ihaO  be  malted  by  throwing  water  over  them  and  sweeping  it  out  at  least 
once  a  month. 

or  other  rubbish  shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  nor  bushes 

N  to  grow,  within  the  school  lot,  or  within  50  feet  of  the 

ol-room,  whichever  limit  may  first  be  reached. 

The   necessary  sweeping,   dusting,   washing,   weeding    and   removal   of 

rubbish  within  the  above  limits  shall  be  performed  by  the  pupils  under 

the  direction  of  the  teacher,  who  must  apportion  such  work  equitably. 

Hours  of  Attendance. 

(5.)  The  hours  of  attendance  sliall  be  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 

till  two  in  the  afternoon,  or  where  there  is  a  recess,  which  in  no  case  shall 

d  half  an  hour,  till  half-past  two.     On  Friday  the  hours  of  attendance 

*hall  be  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

with  no  recess. 

Opening  and  Closing. 
Each  school  shall  be  opened  and  closed  by  singing  a  hymn  from  a 
•election  provided  by  the  Board,  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  by  the 
teacher,  and   repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  simultaneously,   the  teacher 

leadi- 

Holidays. 
(7.)  The  holidays  shall  be  :— 
Christmas — Two  weeks,  including  Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's 

Day. 
Easter— Good  Friday  and  Easter  week. 

ii  2 
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Summer— Four  weeks  in  August,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Board. 

Ash  Wednesday. 

Queen's  Birthday  (May  24th). 

Prince  of  Wales'  Birthday  (November  9th). 

Anniversary  of  Prince  Alfred's  landing  in  Nassau  (December  3rd). 
(8.)  No  teacher  shall  close  school  nor  be  absent  during  school  hours  at 
oilier  times  than  those  above  specified  without  special  permission  From 
tin'  Board,  wile-is  compelled  to  do  so  by  sickness  i>r  other  unavoidable 
cause,  there  being  no  opportunity  to  obtain  permission.  Any  such  case 
must  be  reported  and  the  cause  explained  in  the  report  for  the  month  in 
which  it  occurs. 

The  neglect  or  infringemenl  of  this  bye-law  will  involve  a  deduction 
from  the  salary  in  proportion  to  the  time  lost  unless  the  Board  direct 
otherwise. 

Class-Books. 

(9.)  The  class  books  used  shall  be  such  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
approved  by  the  Board.    The  Bible  shall  be  used  as  a  reading  book. 

(10.)  The  subjects  of  instruction  shall  be  those  which  appear  in  the 
annexed  Schedules  A  and  B,  or  under  "  Industrial  classes  "  ;  but  the 
Board  may  add  thereto  at  any  time,  or  limit  the  number  to  be  taught 
in  particular  schools. 

Classification  and  Timetable. 

(11.)  The  schools  shall  be  classified  according  to  the  standards  of  attain- 
ment set  forth  in  Schedule  A  ;  and  a  time-table  showing  such  classification, 
the  apportionment  of  time,  and  the  place  to  be  occupied  by  each  class, 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  teacher,  submitted  to  the  Inspector  for  approval, 
hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school-room,  and  strictly  adhered  to. 

Schedule  C  affords  an  example ;  but  the  time-table  for  each  school 
must  be  specially  adapted  to  the  number  and  requirements  of  the  pupils 
Attending  it,  and  must  be  re-arranged  to  suit  changed  conditions. 
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Howi  Lbbsons. 

(12.)  As  far  as  possible,  lessons  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  composition, 
or  other  suitable  subject  shall  be  given  to  the  scholars  to  be  prepared  at 
home,  and  brought  for  examination  on  the  following  day,  for  which  marks 
shall  be  given. 

Industrial  Classes. 

(13.)  Where  practicable  classes  shall  be  formed  for  teaching  the  follow- 
ing subjects : — Agriculture,  cookery,  needlework,  platting,  netting,  and 
any  other  industrial  subject  which  the  Board  may  direct. 

(14.)  In  connection  with  every  school  where  agriculture  is  practically 
taught,  a  portion  of  the  school  lot  shall  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  master  shall  be  allowed  to  divide  the  produce  equally  between  himself 
and  the  pupils  engaged  therein. 

(15.)  Specimens  of  produce  may  be  exhibited  to  the  Inspector  at  his 
annual  visit,  and  when  he  reports  that  the  garden  is  well  and  satisfactorily 
kept,  application  may  be  sent  to  the  Board  for  seeds  or  gardening  tools, 
not  exceeding  10s.  in  value. 

(16.)  When  any  industrial  subject  has  been  directed  to  be  taught  in  a 
school,  it  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  time-table. 

Evkning  Schools. 

(17.)  The  Board  will  permit  and  approve  of  the  establishment  of  Evening 
Schools  on  condition  that  a  report  containing  the  number  in  attendance 
be  sent  in  monthly  to  the  Secretary ;  and  to  encourage  these  institutions 
will  allow  the  teacher  the  whole  of  the  fees  and  the  use  of  the  school  building 
and  materials. 
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Tin  8ygtem  <>f  Education   in  the  Bahamas. 

Si-HFIU'l.F    D— (1)    AND  (2)    SPECIMEN    POBUfl 

■  •  •  *  •  ■  a 

(18.)  (19.)  Registration. 

(20.)  Annual  Return  of  Attendance,  &c.  ((Schedule  E). 
•  •■••>. 

(21.)  Examination  Schedules  (Schedule  V) 


SCHOLARS    Til    HE    PRESENTED    FOR    EXAMINATION. 

i  .it. I  Every  child  who  has  attended  100  days  and  over  must  be  presented 
for  examination,  unless  absent  from  the  school  through  some  unavoidable 
cause,  and  no  child  may  be  so  presented  who  has  attended  less  than  sixty 
days  much  last  inspection. 

Scholars  not  to  be  Presented  Twice  in  the  Same  Standard. 

(23.)  No  child  who  has  passed  in  any  standard  except  the  sixth  in  my 
of  the  Board's  schools  may  be  presented  again  in  the  same  standard,  hut 
most  be  placed  in  a  higher  one,  unless  special  cause  can  be  shown  to  the 

tisfaction  of  the  Inspector. 

Scholars  over  Nine  Years  op  Age. 

(24.)  No  child  who  is  over  nine  years  of  age  may  be  presented  in  the 

Jireliminary  standard  for  examination,  except  there  is  some  special  excuse 
or  doing  wo,  as  previous  illness,  etc. 

<'i  A-.-nn-.inoN  oi  Schools. 

)  Schools  will  lie  rated  as  first,  second,  third  or  fourth  class  according 

in 'gUOt atinn  and  discipline  ;    (6)  the  proportion  of  pupils  presented 

for  examination  ;    (c)  the  percentage  of  pisses  obtained  by  them  ;    (J)  the 

proportion  of  passes  obtained  in  Standards  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  as  compared 

rinse  obtained  in  the  lower  standards  ;   (e)  intelligent  knowledge  of 

tlir  extra  or  class  subjects. 

Pdblic  Examination-. 

(26.1  Public  examinations  of  the  schools  in  New  Providence  shall  be 
heU  annually,  U  the  Hoard  may  direct. 

In  lite  Outillamdt,  where  practicable,  the  Inspector  may,  at  his  annual 
visits,  conduct  public  examinations,  to  which  the  School  Committee  and 
other  inhabitants  shall  be  invited. 


Chapter  LT. 

SCH0LAR8. 

Admission  of  Scholars. 
i  J7  j  The  parent  or  guardian  applying  for  the  admission  of  any  child 
into  a  school  under  the  Board  shall  furnish  the  teacher  with  ita  name 
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and  age,  and  with  the  name,  residence  and  occupation  of  its  parents  or 
guardian. 

Admission  and  Expulsion. 

(28.)  No  child  who  is  over  five  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be 
refused  admission  into  or  expelled  from  any  school  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Board. 

•  'lIlTIFICATES. 

(29.)  Any  scholar  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  shall  have  been  in 
any  school  not  less  than  two  years,  and  who  shall  receiveiihe  mark  "  very 
good  "  in  all  the  subjects  prescribed  in  Standard  VI.,  shalFreceive  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation. 

Absentees. 

(30.)  In  all  cases  of  absence  the  teacher  shall  ascertain  the  cause  ;  and 
when  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  are  inapplicable  (see 
Bye-Laws  58,  59,  and  60),  and  the  absence  is  continued  for  more  than  a 
month  without  sufficient  reason,  the  name  of  the  scholar  shall  be  erased 
from  the  register. 

Punishments. 

(31.)  To  enforce  proper  discipline,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  teachers  to 
inflict  the  following  punishments  : — 

a.  Confinement  after  school  hours. 

b.  Lessons  or  tasks  to  be  learned. 

c.  Public  rebuke  or  censure. 

d.  Moderate  corporal  punishment,  with  a  cane  or  switch,  when  the 

above  are  ineffectual. 

e.  In  extreme    cases,   with   permission  from  the  Board — expulsion, 

the  teacher  having  power  to  suspend  while  awaiting  the  Board's 
decision. 


Chapter  m. 

The  Teachers. 

Classes  of  Teachers. 

(32.)  The  recognised  classes  of  teachers  shall  be  :— 

a.  Principal  teachers,  who  must  be  certificated. 

b.  Assistant  teachers, 
e.  Pupil  teachers. 

d.  Monitors. 

e.  Teachers  of  needlework. 
/.  Teachers  of  any  other  industrial  pursuit. 

Applications. 

(33.)  Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  teacher  shall  forward  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  letter  written  by  himself  (or  herself)  accompanied  by  a  testimonial 
from  a  minister  of  religion. 

Examinations. 

(34.)  Every  candidate  shall  undergo  an  examination  by  the  Inspector 
of  Schools,  similar  to  that  of  a  pupil  teacher,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 
(See  Schedules  G.  and  M.) 
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(35.)  The  following  scale  of  marks  shall  be  used  in  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  schools : — 

Schedule  G. — Scale  of  Marks 


Subjects. 


Mark*. 
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x 
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- 
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5 
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i 
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Bcriptara...        ...        

CIbm  Teaching  anil  Sobool  Miinitgi'inenf 
Heading* 

Sj.,-ll1i,-* 

Writing' 

-\ n t lui i.M  i . 
Grammar* 

'  'mnpoMtion         

Geography  + 
rfirtorj 

■■I  (Domeatic  Economy  f or  females) 
Algebra  (Needleworii  for  femalM) 

Mn-ir 

Drawing*  

Totals       ... 


75 
125 
7."> 
7* 
.--. 
100 
75 

:;. 

7.-. 
75 

.M.I 
."-I 

50 
50 


1,000 


1110 
60 
mi 
411 
si. 
00 
80 
60 
H 
40 
40 
40 
40 


800 


is 

7.". 
iS 

30 

BO 

45 

45 
45 
45 
45 
30 
30 
30 
■M) 


30 
7*\ 
::n 
30 
211 
4u 
3" 
311 
30 
30 
20 
20 
20 
90 


r,u)      4ih. 


Minimum  Marks  Required  to  Pass. 

(36.)  The  minimum  number  of  marks  required  to  pass  in  the  fourth 
class  shall  be  400  ;  in  the  third  class  500  ;  in  the  second  class  600  ;  and 
in  the  first  class  800. 

Training. 

)  Candidates  who  have  passed  as  above  may  be  sent  for  training,  as 
vacancies  occur,  to  the  Boys'  Central  or  other  efficient  school  for  such 
period  as  the  Board  may  direct  in  each  case,  during  which  they  shall  each 
receive  £2  per  month,  in  aid  of  their  personal  expenses,  together  with  the 
use  of  such  books  and  apparatus  as  may  be  necessary. 

Employment  on  Trial. 

(38.)  Those  candidates  who,  during  the  period  of  training,  show  that 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  ability  and  acquirements  as  scholars,  they 
have  reasonable  aptitude  for  keeping  order  and  teaching,  shall  be  eligible 
to  be  employed  either  as  principal  or  assistant  teachers  for  one  year  on  trial. 

Certificates. 

(39.)  After  the  trial  year  the  teacher  shall,  if  successful,  be  recognised 
as  a  "Public  School  Teacher  under  the  Board  of  Education,"  and  receive 
a  certificate  of  the  third  or  fourth  class,  according  to  the  combined  results 
of  the  teacher's  own  examination  and  of  the  year's  work  in  school. 


•  Failure  in  subjects  marked  *  exoludes  a  candidate  from  appointment. 
t  Including  the  WW  of  the  Mariner's  compass  and  the  finding  of  courses  and 
distance*  on  a  map  of  tbr  TUliaimi*. 
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(40.)  A  certificate  shall  be  raised  to  the  second  class  after  not  less  than 
three  years'  service  including  the  trial  year,  the  teacher  having  passed 
in  the  second  class  originally  or  by  re-examination,  and  produced  second 
class  results  at  the  last  two  annual  inspections. 

(41.)  A  certificate  shall  be  raised  to  the  first  class  after  five  years'  service 
including  the  trial  year,  the  teacher  having  passed  in  the  first  class  originally 
or  by  re-examination,  and  produced  first  class  results  at  the  last  two  annual 
inspections. 


FURTHER  TRAINING. 


(4-2.)  Teachers  who  remain  at  an  unsatisfactory  grade  of  efficiency,  or 
deteriorate,  may  be  required  to  attend  the  Boys'  Central  or  other  efficient 
school  for  further  training  fend  instruction  during  such  time  as  the  Board 
may  direct. 


Promotion. 

(43.)  Efficient  teachers  will  be  promoted  to  higher  schools  as  vacancies 
occur. 

Attendance  on  Divine  Worship. 

(44.)  Each  teacher  must  when  practicable  attend  some  place  of  Divine 
Worship  on  Sundays. 

Paid  Rei.u-.ious  Teachers  Excluded. 

(4u.)  No  teacher  shall  be  a  paid  agent  of  any  religious  sect  or  denomi- 
nation. » 

Discipline. 

(46.)  In  case  of  inefficiency  or  wilful  neglect  or  disobedience  the  teacher 
may  be  punished  by  temporary  or  permanent  diminution  of  salary,  removal 
to  a  less  important  school,  or  temporary  suspension  without  salary,  the 
certificate  being  liable  to  be  disrated.  In  extreme  cases  of  the  above  nature, 
or  in  case  of  misconduct  occasioning  loss  of  character,  the  Board  will  recom- 
mend to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  that  the  teacher  be  dismissed  from 
the  service,  and  the  certificate  will  be  cancelled. 

Salaries. 

(47.)  The  salary  of  each  teacher  will  be  determined  yearly  upon  con- 
ndectttion  <>f  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school  and  the 
teacher's  efficiency  and  length  of  service. 

As  a  further  inducement  to  teachers  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utnuxt 
to  secure  the  best  possible  attendance  during  the  year,  and  the  best  possible 
results  at  the  inspection,  a  bonus  of  from  5  to  7|  per  cent,  on  the  salaries 
set  down  in  the  estimates  will  be  paid  to  such  teachers  as  shall  appear  to 
deserve  it,  such  bonus  to  be  payable  along  with  the  December's  salary, 
or  as  soon  after  as  may  be  practicable. 


When  Payable. 

(48.)  Subject  to  Bye-law  19  [monthly  return  to  be  filled  up  in  a  pre- 
scribed form]  the  salary  for  each  month  will  be  payable  on  the  first  day 
of  the  succeeding  month. 
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Pupil  Teachers. 

(48.)  Pupil  teachers  are  persons  employed  to  serve  in  schools  on  the 
following  conditions : — 

a.  That  no  pupil  teacher  shall  be  appointed  to  any  school  having 

an  average  attendance  of  less  than  sixty  children. 

b.  That  the  school  be  favourably  reported  on  and  the  teacher  be  con- 

sidered by  the  Inspector  capable  of  carrying  them  through 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  in  Schedule  M. 

c.  That  they  be  presented  annually  to  the  Inspector  and  |whh  success- 

fully according  to  this  Schedule. 

d.  That  they  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  bodily 

infirmity  likely   to  unfit   them   for   permauent   employment 
under  the  Board. 

e.  That  they  sign  the  agreement  in  Schedule  L. 

Salary  of  Pupil  Teachers. 

(50.)  The  salary  of  pupil  teachers  shall  be  ten  pounds  for  the  first  year, 
with  an  annual  increase  of  two  pounds  ten  shillings,  provided  they  pass 
their  examinations  satisfactorily. 


Schedule  L. 
Memorandum  op  Agreement. 


:<o 
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Schedule  M. — Table  of  Qualifi- 


Certiki- 

I  CHAHA.-.     ****»«■ 

TKH. 


I'.N'.I.ISM 

Gbammab. 


Will  I  INC.  AMI 
('<  IMPOSITION.  I 


AlilTIIMETK'    AMi 

Mathematics. 


Wot    ad- 

A   certili- 

To     mad 

To   point   our 

To  write  from 

Numeration    and   Notation 

mission,      cat*      of 

with  Hu-     the    part«  of 

dictation,    in      to    millions.       Tables    of 

g   o  o  J 

cliaructer 

e  n  c  y. 

speech    in    a 

a   neat    hand,       Weights     and     Measures. 

ease,  and 

simple      sen- 

with   correct  1    Sums     as    far    as     Long 

from      a 

expre  B- 

tence. 

siielling,        a       Division  i  Money), 
short       para- 

Minister 

-iuii. 

of  Relig- 

graph. 

ion. 

M  U.I.-. 

FEMALES. 

Eiulofthc  &  monthly 

Improved  The  noun,  ad- 

A     paragraph 

Practice     and 

Red  acl  job, 

lir.-t  year,     cert  if  i- 

articiila  -    jective,    end 

from  a  news- 

Proportion. 

P  rac tice 

c.-ite      of 

tiou   ami 

vert       with 

paper,   to  lie 
written  neat- 

and [tills  uf 

good  con- 
duct from 

e  I  |ires- 

their        rela- 

Parcels. 

rion       in      tum      in      a 

ly    and     cm 

teacher. 

reading,      .sentence. 

reclly      from 

dictation. 

Kiwi  of  the 

Same      a* 

Same      as 

The   pronoun, 

To  write  from 

Vulgar       and 

Proportion. 

S  C  0  11  II  ll 

above. 

above. 

adverb     and 

memory   the 

D  a  o  j  in  ■  1 

year. 

prepoM  tiim 
with   their 

substance  of 

Fraet  ions. 

a       narrative 

Element*    of 

relations  in  a 

reai I  twice. 

Book-keeping 

sentence. 

in    this     and 
folio  w  i  n  g 

years. 

Eml  of  the 

Same     as 

Same     a* 

Hule-  of  Svn 

To     write   as 

Interest   and 

Vulgar     ami 

thiniyear. 

aboi  e. 

above.        ta\. 

above;  tore-     ratepereent.; 
peat        some     Euclid    Rook 

Decimal 
Kind  ions. 

part    ni     iihi     1..  in  propo- 

lines         of     sit  ion  XT. 

poetry  learn 

ed  during  the 

year. 

End  of  the 

Same     as 

Same      as 

Recapitula- 

Simple parsing, 

He capi  tula- 

Interest  ami 

four  t  h 

above. 

above. 

tion.       Latin 

l«iniphrasing     tion,     Euclid 
and   analysis     Rook    I.,    to 

rate      per 

year. 

root*. 

cent. 

of  sentences.      prop.      xxvi. 

Algebra,  first 

fonr  rules. 

End  of  the  Same     as 

Sume     a*  L  a  t  i  n     ami 

A  .-hurt    BBHt] 

Euclid  Book  I. 

ll  e-a  pit  ills 

fifth  vear.    aliove. 

alioic.         Greek  Roots, 

or  theme  on     Algebra     to 
a     subject    end  of  simple 

tinn. 

A  Mixes     and 

Prefixes. 

chosen  by  the    e  u  u  a  t  i  o  n  s 
Inspector.        'with   pro- 

,  blenis. 

Note.— In    every    appointment   to   schools,    all   other   things  lieinc  equal,  preferein 
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HISTORY. 


Music. 


Geography. 


Drawing. 


Tbe succession  The     shapes 
of  the    Eng-  ,  and  length  of 


jlith     Sove- 

|  reigns      from 
Egbert       t  o 
I  Elizabeth. 


notes  "and 
rests,  place* 
on  the  treble 
stave. 


Thesuccexsion   Dotted    notes 


of  the  Eng 
lish  Sove- 
reigns from 
'  Egbert  t  o 
Victoria. 


and  rests, 
time,  various 
kinds,  and 
signatures  of 
d  i  a  t  on  i  c 
Scales. 


On dines      o  f  Intervals 


English  His- 
tory from 
1066  to  1484. 


sharps 

flats. 


and 
and 


Outlines      o  f  Musical  terms 
i  History  from  land       reca 
1483  to  1603.  <  pitnlation. 


Outlines      of  Recapitula 
History  from     tion,  to  write 


1803    to    the 
present  time. 


from      dicta- 
tion a  tune. 


To  have  an  ele- 
n  i  e  ji  t  a  r  y 
knoM'ledge  of 
Geography, 
ami  "know  the 
points  of  the 
compass. 


The  British 
Isles  and  Ba- 
hamas, inclu- 
ding the  find- 
ing of  courses 
and  distances 
on  a  map  or 
chart. 

[Maps  to  be 
drawn  in  this 
and  the  follow- 
ing years.  1 

Europe  and 
Ancient  Pales- 
tine. 


T  h  e      British 
Colonies. 


Asia 
Africa. 


and 


America  and 
rec  apitula- 
tion. 


Exercises  in 
Linear  Geo- 
metry. 


SCRIPTURK. 


Class 
Teaching. 


Exercises 
Freehand. 


The  lsioks  of  To_  teach  a  ju- 
!  Genesis  and  nior  class  in 
|  Matthew.  the    presence 

of  the  Inspec- 
tor. 


Genesis,  Kxo- 
due  and  the 
Gosjicls. 


Exercises  in 
Linear  Per- 
spective. 


Modol    Draw- 
ing. 


Draw- 
Black 


To  examine  a 
class  oo  the 
meaning  of 
words  taken 
from  the  read- 
ing lc-Hon. 


The    Acta    of  To  examine  a 
tll«  Apostles.  |  class  in  Gram- 
mar,  Geogra- 
I  phy  or  Arith- 
metic. 


The  New  Tes-  To  give  a  gal- 
tament.  j  lery  lesson. 


•ing  on  General  Scrip-  To  give  a  gal- 
ik -board.  '  ture  History.  |  lery  lesson  on 
a  subject  cho- 
!  Ben  by  the  In- 
i  spector. 


he  given  to  those    who  have  been  pupil   teachers    and   who    have  terminated  successfully 
prenticeship. 
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Monitobs. 

(51.)  Monitors  are  persons  employed  to  serve  as  subordinate  teachers 
n  schools  whose  average  attendance  is  upwards  of  thirty-five. 

They  are  appointed  on  the  following  conditions  :— 

a.  That  they  be  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

d.  That  they  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  annually  for  examination 
according  to  Schedule  N. 

Salakv  or  Monitobs. 

(52.)  They  shall  receive  the  sum  of  four  shillings  per  month  during  the 
first  year,  five  shillings  per  month  during  the  second,  six  shillings  pur 
month  during  the  third,  and  eight  shillings  per  month  during  the  fourth 
and  subsequent  years  as  long  as  they  are  so  employed. 
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Extra  Instruction  of  Assistants,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  .Monitors. 

(53.)  Every  teacher  shall  devote  to  the  extra  instruction  of  assistant*, 
pupil  teachers,  and  monitors  not  less  than  five  hours  per  week,  ROM  "f 
which  shall  be  in  the  ordinary  school  hours,  and  not  more  than  two  oi 
which  shall  lie  in  the  same  day. 

^54.)  Monthly  Certificate  of  Assistants,  Pern.  Teachers,  and  Mom  i  11 


Sewinu  Teachers. 

(55.)  In  all  schools  where  a  mistress  or  female  pupil  teacher  is  employed, 
instruction  in  needlework  shall  l>e  given  as  part  of  the  school  course  ; 
lmt  in  mixed  schools  in  which  there  is  no  such  teacher  a  sewing  teacher 
shall,  wherever  practicable,  lie  employed  on  the  following  conditions  :— 

a.  All  girls  over  eight  years  of  age  shall  attend  the  sewing  class  except 

as  provided  for  in  55  c. 

b.  The  sewing  teacher  shall  attend  every  Monday,  Wednesday    and 

Thursday  from  twelve  till  two  o'clock. 

c.  The  children  shall  be  encouraged  to  bring  plain  work  from  their 

homes  ;  but  when  none  is  brought,  or  such  as  is  unsuitable, 
the  pupils  shall  be  provided  with  pieces  of  cloth  on  which  the 
following  operations  shall  lie  practised  :  Over-sewing,  hemming, 
stitching,  tucking,  gathering,  button-holing,  darning,  herrinp- 
boning,  putting  on  hand,  putting  in  gusset. 

All  such  pieces  when  filled  shall  be  sent  to  the  Education 
Office  with  the  monthly  returns. 

•  lirls  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  the  above  may  lie 
exempted  from  further  attendance  at  the  sewing  class. 

d.  At  the  annual  visit  of  the  Inspector  the  sewing  teacher  shall  be  in 

attendance,  and  each  girl  engaged  on  a  separate  piece  of  work. 

Salary  ok  Si.wixi;  Tiaobbs. 
(56.)  The  salary  of  sewing  teachers  shall  be  ten  shillings  per  month. 


Monthly  Return  of  Needlework. 

(67.)  The  following  monthly  return  shall  be  sent  from  all  schools  where 
there  is  a  mistress,  a  sewing  teacher,  or  female  pupil  teacher  employed. 
Schedule  0 :— 
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The  System  of  Education  in  tlie  Bahama*. 


every  particular. 


Certificate  of  Governess  or  Pupil  Teacher. 

certify  the  above  return  to  be  correct  in 


Teacher. 


Declaration  of  Sewing  Teacher. 

I,  teacher  of  sewing  at  the  Public  School 

hereby  declare  that  I  have  given  regular  attend- 
ance at  the  said  school  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  the 
month  of  (holidays  excepted),  from  12  till  i  o'clock  p.m., 

and  instructed  the  girls  in  needlework  to  the  best  of  my  ability.    1  also 
declare  the  above  return  to  be  correct  in  every  particular. 

Sewing  Teacher. 


Chapter  IV. 

Enforcement  of  Attendance  at  School. 

(49  Vic,  Cap.   16.) 

(58.)  The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  six  nor 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school ; 
and  upon  conviction  of  failure  to  do  so  without  reasonable  excuse,  such 
parent  or  guardian  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty,  which  with  costs  shall  not 
exceed  one  shilling  for  the  first  offence,  nor  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  the  second  offence,  nor  five  shillings  for  the  third  or  any  subsequent 
offence. 

(59.)  Any  one  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  reasonable  excuse, 
namely : — 

a.  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner. 

b.  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  by  sickness  or 

any  unavoidable  cause. 

r.  That  the  child  is  in  possession  of  a  certificate  from  the  Inspector 
of  Schools  of  ability  to  read  and  write  and  of  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  arithmetic  prescribed  by  Standard  VI.,  (Schedule  A. 

d.  That  there  is  no  public  school  open  within  one  and  a  half  mile, 
measured  according  to  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of 
such  child. 

(60.)  The  time  during  which  every  child  shall  attend  school  shall  be 
the  whole  time  for  which  the  school  selected  shall  be  open  f or  the  instruction 
of  children  of  a  similar  age,  including  the  day  fixed  by  the  Inspector  of 
Schools  fur  bis  annual  visit;  provided  always  that  nothing  in  these  Bye- 
laws  shall  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  any  child  from  any  religious 
olnervance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  or  shall  require  the  child 
to  attend  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  regular  observance 
by  the  religious  body  to  which  its  parents  or  guardian  belong. 

(61.)  The  time  or  times  during  which  religious  instruction  is  given 
shall  either  l>o  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  day,  and  shall  be  inserted  in 
Hi.    timetable.     (See  Bye-law  11.) 
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(62.)  The  Inspector  of  Schools  will  issue  certificates  of  merit  to  those 

n  hulare  who  pass  in  Standard  VI.,  and  other  children  not  being  scholar*. 

in  i  he  Mb  -  .1  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  free  of  charge  on  the  day  of  examina- 

n. hi.     All  children  who  obtain  certificates  shall   be  exempt  from  these 

lions. 


Chapter  V. 
Local  School  Committee. 


Election  ok  Two  Members. 


I .  I  he  city,  township,  or  settlement  in  which  a  public  school  is  situated 
shall  be  a  "School  District  "  for  the  purposes  of  the  18th  *[2 1st]  Section 
1. 1   the  Education   Act,   1886. 

i,  In  the  month  of  March  in  each  year  an  election  shall  be  held  in  the 
public  school-room  of  each  school  district  for  the  election  of  two  persons 
to  serve  as  memliers  of  the  School  Committee  of  such  school  district. 

3.  The  teacher  of  the  public  school  in  each  school  district  shall,  in  the 
month  of  March  in  each  year,  four  days  at  least  before  the  day  of  election, 
post  on  a  door  of  the  school-house  a  notice  of  the  day  and  hour  when  the 
election  of  members  of  the  School  Committee  will  take  place. 

■1.  The  meeting  shall  be  presided  over  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  if  one 
be  present ;  if  not,  the  teacher  may  request  the  fittest  person  present  to 
preside,  or  preside  himself. 

5.  The  teacher  shall  furnish  the  chairman  with  a  list  of  persons  entitled 
to  vote  ;  ;.inl  no  parent  or  guardian  shall  l>e  entered  in  such  list  whose 
child  had  been  continuously  absent  from  school  for  four  weeks  preceding 
the  day  of  election,  unless  such  absence  be  owing  to  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  cause,  in  which  case  the  vote  shall  be  marked  and  explained 
in  a  foot-note. 

6.  The  chairman  having  explained  the  objects  of  the  meeting  and  read 
the  duties  of  Local  School  Committees,  shall  call  for  nominations  and 
write  down  the  names  of  the  nominees. 

7.  Should  more  than  two  persons  be  nominated,  the  chairman  or  some 
person  under  his  direction  shall  call  upon  each  person  in  t  he  above-named 
list  who  may  be  present,  to  vote,  and  shall  record  the  same  by  writing 
the  name  of  the  voter  under  the  name  of  the  nominee  or  nominees  in 
whose  favour  the  vote  may  be  given. 

8.  The  chairman  shall  count  the  votes  and  announce  the  numbers  in 
each  case. 

9.  The  lists  of  votes  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  certified  as  being 
correct  by  the  chairman  and  the  teacher  :  one  copy  to  be  retained  among 
the  school  papers,  and  the  other  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  by  the  first  opportunity. 

10.  Upen  receipt  of  such  list  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
■hall  submit  the  names  of  the  elected  members  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
r  it.h  a  view  to  their  being  gazetted  for  public  information  along  with  the 
names  of  the  appointed  members. 

II.  In  case  of  the  death,  removal  from  the  Island,  or  resignation  of  an 
elected  member,  the  remaining  members  shall  have  power  to  fill  the  vacancy 
till  the  next  annual  election.  ' 

'  See  footnote  on  page.  18  nl».ve. 
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(64.)  Duties. 

1.  They  shall  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  securing  the  attendance 
at  school  of  all  children  of  school  age  who  reside  within  a  practicable 
distance. 

2.  They  shall  see  that  the  school  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
bye-laws  of  the  Department. 

3.  The  member*  shall  undertake  in  rotation  the  duties  of  school  visitor 
for  one  week,  i.e.,  visit  parents  of  children  who  are  irregular  in  attendance 
or  do  not  attend  at  all ;  call  at  the  school  at  least  once  during  the  week 
without  notice,  and  take  memoranda  of  the  number  present,  order,  occupa- 
tion, etc. ;  keep  memoranda  of  any  irregularities  in  opening  or  closing 
school,  of  any  days  not  being  holidays  when  the  school  is  not  open,  or  of 
any  other  departures  from  the  bye-laws  with  the  explanation  given  by 
the  teacher  in  each  case. 

4.  A  monthly  meeting  shall  be  held  at  which  the  teacher  shall  be  present, 
.iikI  at  which  the  memoranda  of  each  school  visitor  shall  be  read  and 
discussed. 

5.  The  Committee  may  correspond  with  I  lie  Secretary  of  the  Hoard 
asking  for  information  or  making  suggestions  or  complaints  respecting 
the  school  or  the  teacher. 

6.  Any  two  members  of  the  Committee  may  take  the  teacher's  declara- 
tion and  countersign  the  returns,  referring  to  either  the  school  registers 
or  to  visitors'  memoranda  to  verify  the  same. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  T,ocal  School  Committees  to  co-operate  with 
the* Board  and  its  officers  in  rendering  the  schools  as  popular  and  efficient 
as  posssible. 


Chapter  VI. 

(05.)  Duties  of  the  Constable  ok  the  BojtRix 

(49  Vic,  Chap.  16,  Sec.  31  [34].) 

1.  He  shall  prepare  and  keep  correctly,  by  means  of  personal  visitation 
and  inquiry,  a  register  of  all  children  in  Nassau  and  its  suburbs  who  are 
between   111  of  six  and   thirteen  years,  with  the  place  of  residence, 

name  of  parent,  or  guardian,  date  of  birth,  and  school  attended  (if  any) 
in  each  case  according  to  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secretary. 

■1.  He  shall  visit  all  public  schools  iu  Nassau  and  its  suburbs,  including 
Sandilands,  once  a  week,  to  obtain  lists  of  absentees,  with  certificates 
according  to  49  Vic,  Chap.  16,  Sec.  28  [31],  Sub-sec  4. 

3.  He  shall  look  after  and  obtain  information  respecting  children  of 
school  age  who  may  be  found  iu  the  streets,  on  the  wharves,  etc.,  during 
school  hours. 

4.  He  shall  ascertain  from  the  parents,  from  other  informants,  or,  when 
practicable,  by  personal  observation,  the  causes  of  non-attendance  at 
school,  and  take  memorandum  thereof. 

5.  He  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  daily  written  report  of  the  duties 
performed,  together  With  the  names  of  non-attendants  at  school. 

8.   He  shall  report  to  the  sitting  Magistrate  at  Nassau  such  parents  or 
liana  as  he  shall  deem  to  have  violated  the  Education  Act,  and  attend 
in  Court  to  give  evidence  against  them. 
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excepted  '**"  rePOrt  timaea  **  ^  gnard-room  ^  »*  0  »m.,  Sundays 

„;!i.  5?  8feU  !?  en8a«ed  M  «J»Wi  or  in  such  other  duties  connected 

q„nV« \^SPSS?Bir!wJ,n*7  ta  dl"?*ed  duHn8  ei«ht  houra  P«  ^. 
Sundays  and  Public  Holidays  excepted. 

Visitors. 

(66.)  The  persons  authorised  by  Section  xx.  of  the  Education  Act,  and 
those  nominated  by  the  Governor  as  Visitors,  shall  in  addition  to  tho 
pnvflegw  conferred  by  the  Act,  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  school  registers 
or  any  official  books,  and  to  enter  their  views  in  the  visitors'  book. 


Chapter  vn. 

.67.)  Instructions  to  tub  Secretary  to  the  Board  and  Inspector 
of  Schools  for  the  Efficient  Administration  of  the  Code. 


Concluding  Chapter. 
Appeals. 
(68.)  [Right  of  Appeal  of  School  Teachers.] 


(69.)  A  copy  of  tho  Code  shall   be  placed  in   a   prominent    position  in 
every  Schoolroom. 


APPENDIX  E. 

EXTRACT  FROM  GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  REPORT 
ON  THE  BAHAMAS  ISLANDS* 

I  fear  that  in  this  Colony  the  type  of  education  provided  under  tho 
auspices  of  the  Government  is  not  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  noeds  of 
the  masses,  and  if  any  real  progress  is  to  bo  offectcd,  a  radical  alteration 
must  be  made  in  the  present  system.  It  may  be  said  that  none  of  the  boys 
reached  by  tho  Education  Act  proceed  with  their  studies  after  leaving 
school  As  a  role  the  main  object  of  the  parents  is  to  get  them  away  from 
school,  so  that  their  services  might  be  utilized  on  board  a  sponger  or  in 
soue  form  of  manual  b-bour.  In  the  very  unlikely  event  of  a  boy  showing 
an  aptitude  for  book  learning  and  making  the  best  use  of  his  t mining,  nis 
great  ambition  is  to  become  a  clerk  in  a  store,  or  possibly  to  enter  the 
Government  Service.  But  the  demand  for  this  form  of  lalour  is  extremely 
limited,  and  very  poorly  remunerated,  whereas  there  is  need  for  a  good  clast 

*  General  Descriptive  Heuoitnn  the  Bahamas  Islands,  in  which  is  include! 
U.e  Annual  Report  for  1902.    Cd.  198% 
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of  artisans.  At  present  there  is  not  one  master  carpenter,  blacksmith,  or 
mason  in  the  Colony,  and  no  means  of  training  these  and  possible  exponents 
of  other  industrial  arts.  There  are  men  who  build  houses  and  small  craft, 
and  fashion  wood  nn<l  iron  into  various  shapes;  but  it  is  the  "rule  of 
thumb  "  which  reigns,  aid  there  is  little  of  the  precision  which  comes  of  the 
trained  hand  and  eye  in  conjunction  with  a  trained  mind.  What  is  wanted 
here  is  a  system  based  on  that  so  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Booker 
Washington  at  Tuskege.\  in  Alabama,  United 'States  of  America,  and  until 
th  t  or  some  similar  scheme  based  upon  industrial  training  as  the  main 
fartor  in  the  educational  methid  is  adopted,  I  fear  that  no  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  large  native  population  in  this  Colony  will  be  mani- 
fested. It  is  easy,  however,  to  make  destructive  criticism,  but  although  an 
alternative  system  may  be  advocated,  it  is  almost  impossible  in  a  Colony 
like  this,  where  the  revenue  is  never  sufficient  for  the  calls  upon  it,  to  make 
the  radical  change  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  place  this  question 
upon  a  proper  foundation,  and  unfortunately,  so  far.  little  disposition  has 
been  shown  by  the  Legislature  to  assist  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
encourage  practical  agriculture,  which,  after  all,  is  the  industry  up  mi  which 
tha  mass  of  the  people  must  rely,  and  about  which  at  present  they  know 
next  to  nothing. 
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I.—  IviltoM  LTlO.V. 

The  Island  oJ  Barbados  (about  the  Bin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight)  Si"' »'"' 
contains  in  area  166  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  population  is  l"'1'"  """ 
195,588      About  one-twelfth  of  the  people  are  reported  as  of  pure 
European  descent ;  and  the  remainder  aro  either  blacks  or  of  mixed 
European  and  African  origin,  the  blacks  making  up  about  three- 
fourths  >>f  all  the  inhabitants. 

The  first  colonists  occupied  the  island  in  1025  under  a  grant  Finrt 
fp>m  King  .lames  1.,  and  their  numbers  increased  so  rapidly  during  p'-.',-,1'""'1 
the  Great  Civil  War  of  Englaud  that  in  K  >.">()  tin:- white  population 
set  down   at  30,000. 
Slave*  w  eiv  iiist  imported  from  Africa  to  work  on  the  cotton  and  1636  u 
tobacco  plantations  in  ltiJJO,  and  as  soon  as  the  cultivation  of  sugar  1Wi~ 
was  introduced,  perhaps  in  1637,  the  number  of  Africans  imported 
rose  to  such  an  extent  that  Ix-foro  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
i  rv  the  imputation  of  the  Colony  was  said  to  be  150,000. 
At    an   early   period   provision    was  made   for   the  celebration   of 
Divine  Services  in  accordance , with   the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England     In    Ui4o   there  was  a  church   in  each  of  the    eleven  "''•"'■ 

ties.     But  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  were  not 
cared  for  during  the  tirat  century  of  the  Colony's  existence.    It 
was  considered  then  and  for  very  many  years  afterwards  most 
undesirable  to  give  any  instruction  to  the  children  of  slaves. 
The  oldest  educational  institutions  in    the  island  are  those  in  oldest 
nectioii   with   Codrington   College.     In   the  year   1711   Colonel  Educational 
Sir  Chriatopbai  Codrington,  a  native  of    Barbados,  and  proprietor  (01  codring-' 
certain  estates  in  'he  pariah  of  SI    John,  bequeathed  the  whole,  ion  College, 
landed  property  to  the  Society  lor  the  Propagation  ol  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  for  the  purpose  of  estabhahing  and  main 
ig  a  college  or  school  for  the  higher  education  of  the  youth  of 

■  land,  and  for  ni]  plying  krai I  ministers  for  the  work  of  the 

I'huieli  in  tin'  Sfeal  Indies,     lie  also  stipulated  that  schools  should 
mi   bis  estates  for  the    instinct  ion   ol    the  slaves. 
In  1712  the  Rev.  John  Holt  was  sent  out  by  the  Society  as  their 
first  chaplain,  and  he  was  specially  charged  to  give  attention  to 
■  and  i  hew  children. 
A  High  School  was  eemmanoed  on  these  estates  in  ITl'I,  which  it)  The 
was  the  beginning  ol  Hie  present  Grammar  School  known  as  the  '«odneSen« 

School.  An  arrangement  was  also  made  by  which  tie 
trustees  of  the  Codrington  estates  assisted  some  of  the  most 
promising  pupilaat  'he  Grammar  School  '■>  continue  their  education 
at  one  of  I 
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(<•)  The 

Harrison 

Foundation. 


(</)  Tlie 
Alleyne 
School. 


ft]  '1'lie 

Christ 

Church 

Foundation 
School. 

(/)  The 
St   Mary's 
■  ml  Central 
Schools. 


W  The 

Hutchinson's 

Trust. 


(/.)  Parochial 
or  Parish 
Schools. 


The   benevolent  example  of  Sir  Christopher   Codrington   was 
followed  in  1733  by  .Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  a  merchant  of  Bridge- 
town, who  gave  to  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  a  certain,  building  am 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  education  of  poor  boys. 

In  1785  Sir  John  Gay  Alleyne,  of  Bawdens  estate,  bequeathed 
an  annuity  of  £G0  a  year  to  the  pai  ish  of  St.  Andrew  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  white  class.  This  is  the  endowment  of  the  present 
Alleyne  Second-Grade  School  in  this  parish. 

Some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  parish  of  Christ  Chuich 
received  a  bequest  of  100  acres  of  land  from  a  Mr.  Williams,  the 
rent  of  which  is  still  used  to  provide  a  limited  number  of  poor 
white  boys  and  girls  with  an  education  in  English  subjects. 

Through  the  energy  of  T.ord  Comljermere,  then  Governor  of 
Barbados,  two  schools  were  established — St.  Mary's  in  1818,  and 
the  Central  School  in  1819.  The  former  was  for  the  education  of 
free  coloured  children  and  the  children  of  slaves,  and  seems  to  have 
been  supported  entirely  by  Voluntary  Grants,  assisted  by  a  Grant 
from  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  Central  School  was 
for  poor  white  children.  The  vestry  of  each  parish  contributed 
to  its  maintenance  and  was  allowed  to  send  two  pupils.  The 
Legislature  also  granted  this  school  a  fixed  sum  annually,  and  this 
was  the  first  Grant  made  by  the  Government  for  educational 
purposes. 

In  1857  Mr.  Emmanuel  Hutchinson  bequeathed  a  house  and 
certain  property  for  the  founding  of  a  school  for  the  education  and 
clothing  of  thirty-six  poor  children  of  the  white  population,  eighteen 
of  each  sex.  This  school  does  not  now  exist ,  owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  Trust  Funds  through  depreciation  of  land. 

Besides  the  afore-mentioned  institutions  there  were  several 
Parochial  Schools  in  certain  parishes  supported  by  Vestry  Grants 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  white  and  middle  class.  Suoh  schools 
have  long  ago  fallen  out  of  existence. 


IS38— 1846. 


U. — Primary  Education. 


184fi  -1H50. 


After  the  emancipation  of  1838,  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Moravians,  and  the  Wesleyans  devoted  themselves  earnestly  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  by  1844 
there  were  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  fifty-eight 
schools  with  3,932  children  ;  four  Moravian  with  359  children  ; 
four  Wesleyan  with  4.1b'  children.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  were 
at  that  time  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  private  schools  with  an 
attendance  of  2,745  pupils. 

The  first  Grant  by  the  Legislature  for  popular  education  was 
made  in  1846,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  granting  £750  annually  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
for  disbursement  among  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Kngland, 

At  this  time  there  was  no  inspection  nor  any  system  of  examina- 
tion for  testing  the  teaching  given  to  the  children. 
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In  1860  the  first  Education  Act  was  passed  appointing  a  Com-  Education 
unttee  of  the  legislature  to  look  after  the  education  of  the  people.  Aet  of  18S0- 
Grants-in-Aid  were  to  be  given  to  the  schools  uf  all  denominations 
according  to  certain  regulations,  and  an  Inspector  was  appointed 
at  an  aim  .ml  salury  of  £100,  he  being  allowed  to  hold  office  at  the 
same  time  as  a  teacher  iu  the  Central  School.  The  grant  was 
distributed  according  to  a  plan  proposed  by  the  late  Bishop  Rawle, 
theu  Principal  of  Codrington  College.  Principal  Ranle  argued 
that  the  people  would  value  what  they  paid  for,  and  he  accordingly 
arranged  that  a  school  should  receive  Legislative  aid  in  proportion 
t'i  the  average  attendance  and  the  amount  raised  from  school  fees, 
l-'rom  1850  to  1858,  through  the  energy  of  the  Inspector  and 
the  active  oo-operation  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  the 
Dumber  o!  schools  and  the  attendance  inoreased  rapidly. 

In  1858  another  Act  was  passed  considerably  extending  the  K.lucatinn 
liberality  of  the  Legislature.  The  salary  of  the  Inspector  was  raised  Att  of  ,858, 
to  £300,  and  he  was  required  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  The  subjects  of  instruction  were  also  at  this 
time  defined  as  followB : — Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  religious 
instruction  from  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  grammar, 
geography,  music  and  English  history.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  for  training  pupil  teaobers,  and  the  issuing  of  certificates  ol 
proficiency  to  teachers. 

In  1866  the  system  of  making  Grants  as  before  described  was  i860, 
abolished.  There  were  many  objections  to  it.  Although  fl  large 
number  of  young  persons  had  been  brought  under  school  discipline, 
it  had  not  produced  the  educational  results  that  were  expected,  and 
there  was  an  inducement  to  fraud  which  many  teacheis  had  been 
unable  to  resist.  The  system  of  payment  according  to  examina- 
tion results  was  framed  by  the  Inspector  and  was  adopted  by  th  • 
Committee,  and  that  is  the  system  which,  with  recent  modifications, 
still  obtains  in  Barbados,  and  under  which  educational  efforts 
have  prospered. 

A  Commission,  with  Dr.  ilitchinson,  then  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  Commission 
at  its  head,  sat  in  1875-76,  and  in  its  Report  recommended  various  "f  ls"'  '''• 
•-hanges  which  were  embodied  in  the  Education   Act  of   187K. 
This  Act  increased  the  expenditure  on  Elementary  Education  from 
£4,000  to  £;»,000,  and  limited  the  cost  of  the  entire  educational 
sj*tem  of  the  Colony  to  £15.000.  A  Sulj-Inspector  was  appointed, 

id  the  Vestries  were  relieved  of  their  obligation  in  respect  to  the 

lucation  of  the  poor,  with  the  exception  of  providing  and  keeping 
in  repair  school  buildings  as  required  by  the  Education  Board. 

In  1890  an  Act  was  passed  to  consolidate  the  Acts  relating  to  Education 
Education.     This  Act,    as  amended  in   1897,   is   the    instrument **** £K* 

iii  ■  •   i        i   •  i  aniemleil  in 

under  which  the  education  of  the  island  is  at  present  carried  on.      issit. 

In  18^4  the  expenditure  on  education  exceeded  £16,000,  and  a  rominiii»ioii 
Commission  was  appointed,  with  the  late  Bishop  Bree  as  President,  of  1804. 
to  enquire  into  the  system  of  education.    A  few  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Commission  were  adopted,  and  following  on  the 
Report  sent  in  by  it  were  the  amendments  made  in  1807. 
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One  of  these  amendments  fixed  the  amount  to  be  expended  on 
Klententary  Education  at  £11,000,  and  this  sum  is  annually  voted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony. 

The  Education  Act  of  1878  had  swept  away  the  Committee 
which  had  existed  ?uice  1850,  and  provided  for  the  formation  of  a 
Board  to  consist  of  four  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  three 
of  the  Legislative  Council  and  two  others,  all  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony.  This  provision  was  maintains!  in 
the  Consolidating  Act  of  1890,  but  in  1897  an  amendment  was 
made  to  the  Education  Act  requiring  that  five  members  should 
lie  selected  from  the  House  of  Assembly,  two  irom  the  Legislative 
<  'ouncil,  and  two  others ;  the  appointments  being  vested  in  the 
Governor  as  by  the  Act  of  1878.  In  Appendix  B  will  l>e  found 
the  Education  Act  of  1890,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  1897. 

The  recommendation  made  by  the  Education  Commission  of 
1894-96  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  was  not 
adopted. 

The  Board  is  entrusted  with  the  general  control  of  tho  Elemen- 
tary Schools.  They  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  good 
government ;  for  the  subjects  to  l)e  taught ;  for  the  appropriation 
of  all  sums  granted  in  aid  ;  and  for  the  remuneration  of  the  masters, 
mistresses,  assistant  teachers,  and  pupil-teachers.  The  Board  does 
not,  however,  appoint  the  teachers  ;  it  approves  or  disapproves,  as 
the  caso  may  be,  of  the  appointments  submitted  to  them  by  the 
local  Managers. 

There  are  no  Government  Schools,  strictly  so  called,  although 
the  entire  cost  of  Elementary  Education  is  borne  by  the  general 
revenue  of  the  Colony,  with  the  exception  of  the  providing  of  school 
buildings. 

All  rules  made  by  the  Board  for  the  government  of  the  Elementary 
Schools,  liefore  they  l>ecome  law,  must  be  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor in  Executive  Committee,  and  published  six  times  in  the  Govern- 
ment '*  Gazette."  No  bulletin  is  issued  b\  the  Board  for  the  inter- 
pretation oi  the  Kules  and  Instructions  issued  by  them  from  time 
to  time;  this  is  done  by  the  Inspectors  at  their  visits,  or  by  corre- 
s|x)ndence  with  the  chairman  of  the  local  Managers. 

The  cases  in  which  there  has  been  any  conflict  between  the 
decisions  of  the  Central  Board  and  the  local  Managers  have  been 
few,  and  with  these  exceptions  the  system  has  worked  har- 
moniously. 

Each  Elementary  School  is  under  the  control  of  three  Managers, 
consisting  of  the  minister  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  or  of  the  chapel  to  which  the  school  is  connected,  and  of 
two  laymen  whose  names  are  submitted  annually  for  appointment 
by  the  Board.  There  has  never  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  service  of  capable  and  proper  laymen  as  co-Managers,  and  in  a 
lew  districts  the  lay  Minagers  exercise  the  privilege  given  them  of 
visiting  the  schools  and  of  being  present  at  the  annual  inspections. 

Tho  principal  duties  of  the  local  Managers  are  (1)  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  teachers  and  pupil-teachers,  subject  in  each 
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case  to  confirmation  by  the  Education  Board ;  (2)  the  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  grants  made  bo  them  for  the  erection  and  repairs 
of  school  buildings;  (3)  fixing  t  ho  rate  of  school  fees ;  (4)  considering 
application*  for  the  remi&sion  of  school  fees ;  (5)  investigating  com- 
plaints against  school  teachers. 

The  chairman  of  every  school  committee  is  required  by  rule  to 
visit  each  school  in  the  district  at  least  four  times  during  each 
quarter. 

As  there  arc  bo  Government  School*  in  the  Colony,  so  none  of  school 
the  buildings  are  the  property  of  the  Qovernment,  nor  does  the  Buil<li" 
Central  Government  grant  any  aid  towards  their  repairs.  In  the 
case  of  Bchooh  connected  with  the  Anglican  Church,  the  majority 
■jf  the  buildings  are  the  property  of  the  vestries  of  the  several 
parishes ;  son.''  f.  v.  which  were  built  by  private  subscriptions  are 
the  property  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated. 

ii  a  few  exceptions,  the  Moravians  and  Wesley  ans  are  the 
On  ners  of  all  the  schools  in  connection  with  their  missions.  Several 
us  are  rented  for  school  purposes. 
The  money  Spent  on  repairs,  etc.,  of  school  property  is  furnished 
li\  the  vestries  in  accordance  with  the  Education  Act.  This  sum 
iioiounts  to  £950  annually,  but  is  very  inadequate.  It  is  distri- 
buted by.  the  Central  Board  on  estimates  furnished  by  the  local 
Managers.  The  sum  raised  by  any  one  parish  must  lie  expended 
the  schools  in  the  parish.  No  new  school  can  lie  started 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Board  unless,  of  course,  the 
local  Managers  are  prepared  to  pay  the  teacher's  stipend.  Many 
school  buildings  are  too  small  for  the  attendance,  and  much  in- 
convenience is  thereby  caused  hi  the  arrangement  of  classes, 
but  as  time  goes  on  and  funds  are  available  this  defect  will  be 
remedied. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  of  Education  is  not  of 
very  long  standing,  as  also  the  fact  that  the  Colony's  resources  are 
limited  at  every  point. 

The  work  of  School  Inspection  is  performed  by  an  Inspector  and  ln«p«-.^t 
in  Assistant  Inspector:     An  Inspector's  Assistant  renders  help  in  2JH«£f 
the  examination  of  the  larger  schools  and  in  paying  surprise  visits. 
The  island  is  divided  iuto  a  northern  and  a  southern  district ; 
the  former  consists  of  seven  parishes,  and  the  latter  of  the   four 
largest  and  most  populous  parishes. 

Each  school  is  examined  annually,  and  surprise  visits,  for  the 
purpose  of  cheeking  the  registers,  etc.,  are  paid  at  least  twice  per 
quarter  by  the  Inspectors  or  their  Assistant. 

Beaidea  the  work  of  inspection  the  Inspectors  and  their  Assistant 
examine  the  pupil-teachers  and  hold  the  annual  exam'nation  of 
teachers,  for  certificates.  The  Inspectors  have  also  to  attend  the 
investigation  of  charges  involving  the  dismissal  of  teachers, 
assistants  or  pupil-teachers.  Rejiorts  are  always  forwarded  to  the 
■  il  Board  oa  all  examinations  and  investigations. 
All  correspondence  and  the  administration  of  the  amounts 
voted  for  education,  including  the  grants  for  repairs  raised   by 
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the  vestries,  is  carried  on  through  the  Education  Office ;  the  staff 
of  winch  consists  of  a  Secretary  and  an  Assistant  Secretary.  All  the 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  Central  Board  and  are  on  the  same 
footing  as  public  officers  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  members 
of  the  present  staff  are  all  natives,  three  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  Universities. 

The  Education  Act  of  1878  did  not  make  attendance  at  school 
compulsory,  but  contained  a  clause  by  which  compulsory  attendance 
could  be  enforced.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  clause  has  not  been 
put  into  operation.  Children  are  admitted  into  school  at  the  age  of 
lnur  years  and  are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  have  passed  Standar 
VII.,  or  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

There  are  about  40,000  children  in  the  Colony  of  the  school 
age.  The  number  on  the  roll  in  1901  was  23,660,  and  the  average 
attendance  13,547. 

In  1897,  when  the  highest  numbers  were  reached,  the  roll  was 
28.757,  and  the  average  attendance  15,556. 

At  the  census  of  1891  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  10,538 
children  in  private  schools  or  being  educated  at  home,  but  it  has  been 
considered  that  the  majority  were  not  being  educated  at  all.  Since 
the  Legislature  undertook  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the 
fees  in  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  were  placed  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates,  it  has  been  impossible  for  private  adventure  schools 
for  the  poorest  classes  to  furnish  even  a  moderate  income  for  anyone 
capable  of  keeping  a  school.  There  is  no  inspection  or  notice 
taken  of  any  private  school  that  may  exist. 

There  are  169  Public  Elementary  Schools — 43  boys,  41  git 

32  mixed  (boys  and  girls)  and  53  infant  schools. 

The  conditions  of  aid  are : — 

(a)  That  the  school  is  necessary  to  the  district ; 

(6)  That  the  school    premises  are   healthy,  well    ventilated, 

properly  furnished,  and  supplied  with  suitable  offices, 

and  contain  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  scholars 

attending  the  school ; 

(c)  That  is  taught  by  a  person  approved  of  by  the   Board. 

Married  women  will  not  be  regarded  as  suitable  persons 

to  be  teachers  except  under  special  circumstances  ; 

id)  That  the  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  undertake  duties 

not  connected  with  the  school,  which  occupy  any  par 

whatever  of  the  school  hours ; 

(c)  That   it  is  managed    by  the   supervising   minister,   anc 

two  other  persons  appointed  annually  by  the  Board  ; 
(/)  That  the  school  be  conducted  strictly  according  to  the 
rules  made  by  the  Education  Board,  a  copy  of  which 
must  be  kept  at  the  school,  and  all  returns  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  school  asked  for  by  the  Board  be 
promptly  furnished ; 
(g)  That  the  school  and  school  books  lw  at  all  times  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Education  Board  or  any  member 
thereof,  and  to  any  or  either  of  its  officers  ; 
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(A)  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Managers  visit  the  school  four 

times  at  least  during   each  quarter ; 
(x)  That  needlework  be  taught  in  all  girls'  schools  ; 

Every  school  is  required  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  certificated  School  I  lull, 
teacher.  Schools  other  than  infant  schools  with  an  average  atten- 
dance of  fifty  children  are  under  the  charge  of  a  certificated  teacher 
and  an  assistant  teacher  or  pupil-teacher.  To  a  school  averaging 
100  are  assigned  a  head  teacher  and  two  assistants  or  pupil  teachers. 
For  schools  having  an  average  attendance  of  150  the  staff  consists 
of  a  head  teacher,  two  assistant  teachers  and  a  pupil-teacher. 
In  infant  schools  the  number  in  average  attendance  must  be  slightly 
higher  in  each  case  to  obtain  an  addition  to  the  teaching  staff. 
N'i  school  is  retained  on  the  aided  list  which  fails  to  obtain  a  quar- 
terly average  of  thirty. 

For  the  purpose  of  instruction  each  school  is  usually  divided  into  limine  ;o->. 

le  classes,  and  the  children  are  classified  according  to  their  profi- 
ency  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  no  child  may  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  class  who  has  not  passed  at  the  annual  inspec- 
tion the  standard  prescribed  for  the  class  in  which  he  is  placed. 
Classes  may  1m>  grouped  for  object  lessons,  lor  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  agricultural  science,  for  Binging  and  for  religious 
knowledge.  The  religious  instruction  is  undenominational 
It  ks  given  in  BVerj  school,  but  there  is  the  usual  conscience  clause 
under  which  any  child  may  be  withdrawn  whose  parent  or  guardian 
objects  to  his  receiving  such  instruction.  During  the  last  sixteen 
years  there  have  been  only  two  withdrawals  from  examination 
in  this  subject. 

No  physical  drill  is  taught,  nor  has  there  as  yet  been  any  provision 
made  for  instruction  in  drawing,  cooking,  manual  training  or 
handicrafts.  There  is  aiso  no  kindergarten  system.  The  school 
hours  are  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  but  a  school  may  be  assembled 
at  9.30  a.m.,  the  teacher  being  required  to  be  present  fifteen  minutes 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  school  work. 

The  following  is  the  Standard  of  instruction  prescribed  : — 

First  Class. 

Reading. — Sheet    Lessons.     First    Primer. 
Writing. — Single  letters. 
Arithmetic. — Forming  figures. 
litigious  Knowledge. — The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Second  Class. 

Reading. — Second  Primer. 

Writing. — Small  letters  and  a  sentence  from   reading  book 

slowly  dictated. 
Arithmetic — Numeration  and  notation  up  to  99.    Addition 

and  subtraction  mentally  with  numbers  up  to  12. 
Religious  Knowledge. — To  say  distinctly  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Smg tag.  Object  Lessons. 
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Third  Class. 

Heading. — First  Bonk. 

Writing. — To  write  sentences  dictated  from  the  Readintr  Book. 

Copy-writing  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Arithmetic. — Numeration  and  notation  up  to  999.    Adding 

and  subtracting  mentally  up  to  100,  and  on  slates  up 

to  999.     Very  easy  problems. 
Religions  Knowledge. — To  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the   C 

and  Ten   Commandments. 
Singing,  Object  Ijessons,  Recitation. 

Fottrth  Class. 

Heading. — Second  Book. 

Writing. — To  write  a  passage  from  the  Reading  Book  dictated 

-  in  clauses. 
Arithmetic. — Numeration,  etc.,  of  five  figures.    Multiplication 

and  division.    Sums  mentally  and  on  slates.     One  easy 

problem. 
Religious  Knowledge. — To   write   any   jwrtion   of   the   First 

Standard  test  and  to  answer  questions  on  a  portion  of 

the  Gos[>el  set  beforehand. 
Singing,  Object  Lessons,  Recitation. 

Fifth  Class. 

Reading. — Third  Book. 

Writing.— To  write  on   paper  or  slate  a  passage   from   the 

Reading  Book.    Copy-writing  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7. 
Aritli  in' i  ie.  -Numeration,  etc.,  of  all  the  simple  rules,  including 

long  division  of  six  figures.    Easy  problems  including 

only  one  rule. 
Religious  Knowledge. — To  write  on  paper  or  slate  aDy  portion 

of  the  First  Standard  test,  and  to  answer  questions  DO 

a  selected  portion  of  the  Bible  set  beforehand. 
Grammar.— To  declare  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  sentence  and  to 

form  simple  sentences. 
Needlework. — (See  Appendix  A.,  Schedule  111.,  Standard  III.) 
Singing,  Recitation,  Domestic  Economy. — (Girls  only.) 
*  Useful  Occupations. — (Boys  only.) 

Sixth  Class. 

Reading. — Fourth  Book. 

Writing. — To   write,  on   paper  or  slate,  a  passage  from  the 
Reading  Book.    Copy-writing  Nos.  8,  '.),  and  10. 


'  Tliis  was  inserted  with  the  hops  thai  school  namueia  would  see 
their  way  to  have  Iniys  taught  some  trade  (carpenter's,  joiner's]  t&Uor'a 
or  shoemftker^L  etc.)  before  leaving  school,  and  the  Education  Board  are 
willing  to  make  grants  where  a  trade  is  properly  taught.  Up  to  the 
present,  however.no  school  managers  have  applied  for  a  grant  undei  thia 
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Arithmetic.— The   simple    and    compound    rales    applied    to 

money  problems. 
Religious  Knowledge. — Same  as  the  Fifth  Class. 
Grammar. — Declension  of  nouns  and  pronouns.     Conjugation 

of  verbs.    Full  parsing  of  a  single  sentence. 
Geography. — Definitions.     Geography  of  the  schoolroom  and 

neighbourhood.    Knowledge  of  the  map  of  the  world. 
Needlework.— (See  Appendix  A,  Schedule  m.,  Standard  IV.) 
Music. — To  sol-fa  at  sight  an  easy  piece  in  the  natural  key. 

To  answer  questions  from  an  elementary  book. 
Singing,    Recitation,    Domestic    Economy. — (Girls   only.) 
Useful   Occupations.— (Boy*   only.) 

Seventh  Class. 

Reading. — Fifth  Book.    Unprepared  passages. 

Writing. — To  write  a  passage,  on  paper  or  slate,  of  the  same 

standard  as  the  reading. 
Arithmetic. — Reduction  and  the  compound  rules  in  all  the 

tables.    Problems. 
Religious  Knowledge. — To  answer  questions  on  two  selected 

books  or  portions  of  two  selected  books  of  the  Bible. 
Grammar. — Rules  of  Syntax.    Parsing  of  a  difficult  sentence. 
Geography. — Barbados.    The  West  Indies.    North  and  South 

America.    Special  attention  to  productions  and  peoples. 
English  History. — To  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  DX 
Needlework.— {See  Appendix  A,  Schedule  DX,  Standard  V.) 
Music.— To  sol-fa  at  sight  a  piece  in  the  Keys  of  G,  D,  F,  B. 

To  answer  questions  from  an  elementary  book. 
Singing,  Recitation,  Domestic  Economy. — (Girls  only.) 
Useful  Occupations. — (Boys  only.) 

Eighth  Class. 

Reading. — Sixth    Book.    Unprepared    passages. 

Writing. — To  write  a  passage,  on  paper  or  slate,  of  the  same 

standard  as  the  reading. 
Arithmetic. — Vulgar  fractions.    Simple  proportion.    Practice. 

Mensuration  of  rectangles. 
Religious  Knowledge. — Same  as  that  required  of   the  Seventh 

Class. 
Grammar. — Composition  and  analysis. 
Geography. — The  British  Isles  and  India. 
English  History. — To  death  of  Charles  I. 
Needlework.— (See  Appendix  A,  Schedule  DX,  Standard  VI.) 
Music. — Same  as  Seventh  Class. 

Singing,    Recitation,    Domestic    Economy.— (Girls   only.) 
Useful  Occupations. — (Boys  only.) 

Ninth  Class. 

Reading.— As  the  Eighth  Class,  but  with  more  expression,  etc. 
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Writing. — To  write  ;i  passage,  on  paper  or  slates,  of  the  same 

standard  as  the  reading. 
Arithmetic. — Compound    proportion.     Interest.    Decimals. 
Religious  Knowledge. — Same  as  that  required  of  the  Seventh 

Class. 
Grammar. — Same  as  the   Eighth   Class,  but   better  work   is 

demanded. 
Geography. — The  British  Empire. 
English  History  — From  the  Great  Rebellion  to  the  present 

time. 
Needlework. — Same  as  the  Eighth  Class. 
Music. — Same  as  the  Seventh  Class. 
Singing,  Recitation,  Domestic  Economy. — (Girls  only.) 
Useful  OccujMitions. — (Boys  only.) 

The  instruction  prescribed  by  the  Regulations  and  the  questions 
set  on  the  Scripture  authorised  by  the  Schedule  are  strictly  un- 
denominational and  undogmatic,  but  the  Minister  of  a  school, 
to  whatever  denomination  it  may  belong,  is  not  debarred  from 
giving  specific  dogmatic  teaching,  and  the  teacher  may  also  assist 
the  Minister  in  this  respect.  There  are  no  regulations  setting 
forth  the  days  or  timo  that  such  instruction  should  be  given  in 
school ;  this  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  Minister  and 
the  teacher.  The  Central  Board  are  never  approached  on  tins 
point,  nor  is  it  their  wish  that  they  should  be. 

An  examination  is  held  each  year  of  those  persons  who  have 
passed  through  a  four  years'  course  as  pupil-teachers  and  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate. 

For  the  Syllabus  of  Examination  for  a  third-class  certificate, 
see  Appendix  A,  Schedule  V.,  First  Year,  and  for  the  Syllabus 
of  Examination  for  a  second-class  certificate  see  Appendix  A, 
Schedule  V.,  Second  Year.  See  also  Appendix  A  (Code  of  Regu- 
lations), Section  IV. 

Candidates  passing  the  above  examination  are  arranged  in  two 
divisions,  viz.,  the  Honours  Division  and  Division  II.  Males  who 
obtain  800  marks  and  females  who  obtain  750  marks  are  placed 
in  the  Honours  Division.  Candidates  who,  though  not  qualified 
for  the  Honours  Division,  obtain  not  less  than  500  marks  are 
placed  in  Division  n. 

A  candidate,  after  passing  the  examination,  can  be  employed  SB 
an  assistant  teacher;  and  a  third  class  certificate  is  granted  on 
obtaining  favourable  reports  from  an  Inspector  for  two  full  yean 
of  service  as  a  head  teacher,  or  for  two  years  aa  an  assistant  and  one 
year  as  a  head  teacher. 

Every  alternate  year  a  further  examination  is  held,  open  to 
teachers  holding  third  class  certificates  and  wishing  to  qualify 
for  second  class  certificates.  The  syllabus  for  this  examination  is 
somewhat  wider  than  that  appointed  for  the  first  examination 
and  the  standard  is  higher.  The  successful  candidates  are  divided 
into  two  divisions,  the  proportion  of  marks  required  for  admission 
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to  the  Honours  Division  being  the  same  as  before.  A  teacher 
who  passes  this  examination  receives  at  once  a  second  (lilt's 
certificate. 

Promotion  from  the  second  class  to  the  first  class  is  earned  by 
good  service  onlv 

The  teachers  now  in  service  are  classified  as  follows  : — 


Men. 

Women. 

ObM    I. 

22 

4 

„   n.      .. 

20 

8 

„  m. 

51 

39 

Employed  as  Head  Teachers j 
but  not  passed  3rd  Class  • 
1  Vrtificate    Examination.  1 

3 

20 

Passed   the   Certificate  Ex-| 

animation,    but    not  yetr 
classed               . .           . .  I 

78 

07 

172 


138 


The  system  of  payment  by  results  obtains  in  this  Colony,  and 
a  of  teachers  are  made  up  by  grants  under  the  following 
heads : — 

( 1  )  Capitation  G  raut. 

(II.)  Premium  Examination  Grant. 

(HI.)  Certificate  Bonus. 

1 1  V.)  Bonus  for  Instruction  of  Pupil-Teachers. 

In  1900  three  teachers  received  more  than  £100  from  the 
Government ;  eleven  received  between  £70  and  £100  ;  thirty- 
eight  between  £50  and  £70  ;  and  the  rest  less  than  £50.  No 
te&chw  is  granted  less  than  £25  per  annum. 

Most  of  the  female  teachers  are  paid  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
male  teachers ;  but  by  a  recent,  amendment  to  the  Code,  all  new 
female  teachers  receive  only  75  per  cent,  of  what  a  male  teacher 
would  receive  under  similar  conditions 

The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  range  from  £10  to  £25  per 
annum. 

The  pupil-teacher  system  is  organised  on  the  same  lines  as  in  Pupil- 
England,  and  a  pupil-teacher  must  be  fourteen  years  before  he  can  teftl  er*' 
obtain  an  appointment.  The  standard  of  attainment  required  on 
entering  the  apprenticeship  is  that  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  class  in 
reading,  dictation,  arithmetic,  English  and  one  other  subject. 
The  period  of  apprenticeship  is  generally  four  years,  and  each 
pupil-teacher  is  required  to  pass  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each 
year  of  service. 

For  the  subjects  of  examination  for  pupil-teachers  sec  Appendix 
ft.  Schedule  IV. 
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The  services  of  pupil-teachers  are  remunerated  at  the  following 
rates: — 

1st  vear  £     0  0     per  annum. 

2nd",,       5   10  8 

3rd  „       6  13  4 

4th   „       7  10  0 

The  most  satisfactory  female  pupil-teachers  are  offered  a  two 
years'  course  at  a  Training  College  in  Antigua ;  the  amount  spent 
annually  on  such  training  being  £300. 

There  is  at  present  no  provision  made  for  the  training  of  male 
teachers. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  or  more  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
the  Board  of  Education  to  recommend  teachers  to  the  Legislature 
for  pensions  on  their  becoming  superannuated.  All  who  lia\  >• 
been  so  recommended  have  received  pensions  ranging  from  £10 
to  £25  per  annum.  One  very  satisfactory  teacher  was  a  short 
time  ago  granted  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum  after  fifty  years' 
service. 

A  Bill  has  just  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  arranging  for  a 
fixed  scale  of  pensions  for  all  Elementary  School  teachers,  thus 
preventing  application  to  the  Legislature  in  each  individual  case. 
A  copy  of  this  Bill  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  this  Report.  {See 
Appendix  C.) 

The  rate  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  children  attending  public  Elemen- 
tary Schools  is  decided  by  the  Managers  of  each  school  and  must 
not  exceed  3d.  per  week  for  each  child.  The  usual  fee  in  the 
country  districts  is  a  penny  per  week  for  older  children  and  a  half - 
peony  for  infants.  The  fees  are  received  by  the  head  teacher 
and  are  retained  by  him  as  part  of  bis  income.  Managers  have 
the  power  of  deciding,  in  cases  of  poverty,  what  children  should 
be  received  into  school  free  of  charge. 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  money  among  the  people  school 
fees  are  very  badly  and  irregularly  paid.  The  total  amount  col- 
lected during  1900  was  £1,007  and  the  average  attendance  151,795. 

There  are  no  continuation  schools  or  classes. 

Work  among  the  labouring  classes  is  begun  at  7  o'clock  and  ends 
after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  entire  cost  of  Elementary  Education  is  borne  by  the  Central 
and  Local  Government.  Prior  to  1898  the  expenditure  on  Elemen- 
tary Education  was  not  fixed,  and  supplementary  estimates  were 
frequently  sent  in  to  the  Legislature  towards  the  close  of  a  year 
This  was  due  to  the  system  of  payment  by  results.  In  November, 
1897,  the  Education  Act  was  amended,  and  the  amount  to  lie  spent 
on  Elementary  Education  limited  to  £11,000.  This  sum  includes 
the  amounts  granted  for  books  and  furniture  and  the  tuition  of 
pupil-teachers.  It  does  not  include  the  sum  spent  on  the  training 
of  teachers  nor  the  amount  spent  on  Primary  School  exhibitions. 
'  The.  sum  raised  locally  for  school  pur|>oses  has  already  been 
stated  in  this  Kejwrt,  as  well  as  the  amounts  raised  by  school  fees. 
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Voluntary  subscriptions  do  not  exist. 

The  means  adopted  for  accommodating  a  system  of  payment  bv 
results  to  the  Legislature  enactment  fixing  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture is  stated  in  Section  7  of  the  Education  Act,  which  is  printed 
as  an  Appendix  to  this  Report.    (See  Appendix  B.) 

As  a  connecting  link  between  Elementary  and  Higher  Grade  Exhibition! 
Education  six  Primary  School  scholarships  were  established  bythe 
Education  Act  of  1878,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Education 
Commission  of  1874-76. 

One  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  after  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, is  tenable  at  either  of  the  two  First  Grade  Schools  for  boys 
for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  is  of  the  annual  value  of  £25 ; 
the  sum  of  £150  each  year  is  thus  spent  in  giving  the  most  pro- 
mising boys  in  Primary  Schools  a  First  Grade  Education  Results 
have  shown  that  the  money  expended  on  these  exhibitions  has 
lieen  well  spent. 

EH. — Second  Grade  Education. 

The  Legislature  rendered  no  assistance  to  Secondary  Education  Fir-t  grant 
before  1858.    By  the  Education  Act  passed  in  that  year,  it  was  ^r^°nd 
authorised  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £300  per  annum,  might  be  Education, 
spent  in  assisting  any  school  that  existed  or  might  be  established 
for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes. 

There  were  at  that  time  certain  parochial  schools  supported  by 
endowments,  parochial  grants  and  fees  of  pupils. 

The  Education  Committee  also  provided  exhibitions  by  allotment 
to  each  separate  Second  Grade  School. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Education  Commission  of  1875-76  Change  in 
these  schools  were  placed  on  a  different  liasis.  i875— 1876. 

A  governing  body  was  constituted   for  each  school,  of  which  (Joverning 
there  were  then  five  in  number,  for  boys  only.    Then)  are  now  six, ltodie'*- 
four  for  boys  and  two  for  girls. 

On  each  Governing  Body  the  Education  Board  is  represented  by  Education 
two  members,  annually  appointed  by  them  ;  except  in  the  case  of  p(.l^"d'on'e 
one  school  the  Governors  of  which  are  the  Education  Board.  Kovernlig 

The  Governing  Bodies  appoint  and  dismiss  the  head  teachers,  {j^!""'  { 
supervise  the  schools,  and  are  responsible  for  all  receipts  and  expendi-  coveming 
ture.    All  assistant  masters  are  appointed  and  dismissed  by-  the  Bodie*. 
head  teachers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governors. 

The  Education  Board  frame  the  schemes  for  the  establishment  Bchraiei  bo' 
and  management  of  these  schools,  which,  on  receiving  Legislative  fri",ed- 
sanction,  have  the  force  of  law.    In  the  schemes  framed  by  the 
Board  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  fees  to  he  charged  are 
set  forth,  and  all  of  her  matters  which  have  for  their  object  the  good 
government  of  the  schools. 

The  subjects  of  instruction 'set  forth  in  the  present  schemes  Subject*  of 

Instruction. 

are: — 

(a.)  Arithmetic. 
(&.)  Mathematics. 
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(c.)  The  English  language. 
(d.)  Latin, 
(c.)  French. 
(f.)  Geography. 
0/.)  History. 

(h.)  Religious  Knowledge, 
(i.)  Elements  of  Natural  Science. 
(j.)  Some  other  modern  European  Language, 
(k.)  Drawing. 
(I.)  Vocal  Music, 
(m.)  Drill. 

Although  in  the  syllabus  of  instruction,  drawing  has  never  been 
taught  in  the  boys'  schools,  it  has  been  successfully  taught  in  the 
girls'  schools  and  certificates  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington  (now  the  Secondary  Branch 
of  the  Board  of  Education). 

Needlework  is  also  taught  in  the  girls'  schools. 

Shorthand  and  bookkeeping  have  within  the  last  three  years 
been  introduced  into  the  largest  of  the  boys'  schools,  and  the  Educa- 
tion Board  hope-  that  as  time  goes  on  it  will  be  found  practicable 
to  take  up  these  subjects  in  all  of  them. 

The  upper  Forms  of  each  Second  Grade  School  are  prepared  for 

,e   Cambridge   Junior   Local   Examination.    The   lower   Forms 
examined  annually  by  a  local  Examiner  appointed  by   the 
Governors  and  his  report  is  transmitted  by  them  to  the  Education 
Board. 

Boys  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  seven  and  may  be  retained 
ordinarily  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  speci- 
ally up  to  nineteen. 

Girls  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  seven  and  may  be  retained 
ordinarily  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  with 
special  permission  up  to  eighteen. 

Each  school  receives  a  fixed  grant  from  the  Government,  and  this 
grant  along  with  fees  of  pupils,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  private  en- 
dowments, are  the  sources  from  which  the  income  of  each  school 
is  derived. 
Attendance.  ■jnde  number  of  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  usually  in  attendance  is  250. 
Expen  litnre.  The  amount  annually  voted  by  the  Legislature  for  Second  Grade 
Education  is  £1,100— £800  in  fixed  grants  and  £300  for  exhibitions. 

There  are  sixty  exhibitions  at  £5  each,  twenty  awarded  annually 
and  tenable  for  three  years.  The  subjects  of  examination  are 
dictation,  arithmetic  (the  four  simple  and  compound  rules),  geo- 
graphy and  English  grammar.  Any  boy  under  twelve  years  of 
age  may  compete. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  for  which  a  Second  Grade 
Exhibition  is  awarded,  a  boy  may  elect  to  renew  it  with  a  more 
difficult   examination,    including   vulgar   and   decimal   fractions, 
French  and  Latin,  and  if  he  is  successful  he  can  retain  it  up 
the  age  of  sixteen. 
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The  vestries  of  the  parishes  in  which  these  schools  are  situated  Parochial 
also  grant  exhibitions  to  the  parents  of  boys  in  straitened  circum-  Gr»nt»- 
stances,  subject  to  the  regulations  framed  by  the  Education  Board. 
(iirls  as  well  as  boys  may  he  elected  to  parochial  exhibitions. 

Then  are  several  private  schools  of  a  Second  Grade  type  in  Private 
the  island,  principally  in  and  near  Bridgetown.  There  is  no  Bohook. 
inspection  of  these,  nor  is  there  any  recognition  of  them  by  the 
Government.  They  aim  at  passing  children  in  the  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations. 


IV.— First  Grade  Education. 

It  was  in  1721  that  a  High  School,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present  Lodge  School,  was  started  in  order  to  impart  to 
the  sons  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  island  an  education  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  English  Universities.  The  staff  of 
tliis  school  iron  paid  by  pupils'  fees  and  possibly  out  of  a  grant 
from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  on  whose  estates 
and  at  whose  cost  the  buildings  were  erected. 

It  was  in  173'S  that  a  similar  school  was  founded  by  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Harrison,  as  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  to  supply 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  with  a  liberal  education.  The 
number  of  boys  on  the  foundation  was  not  to  exceed  twenty-five, 
and  the  administration  of  all  matters  connected  with  this  founda- 
tion was  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Governors  or  Trustees  established 
onder  Mr.  Harrison's  will.  This  foundation  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present  Harrison  College. 

1'i.r  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  both  these  High  Schools  were 
conducted  by  their  respective  Boards  without  aid  from  the  Legis- 
lating. In  1871  a  grant  of  £800  was  voted  by  the  Legislature  by 
of  exhibitions  to  assist  hoys  in  paying  their  expenses  at  these 
schools.  In  this  year  also  Harrison  College  was  re-organised  and 
opined  on  its  present  basis  with  a  staff  of  three  masters. 

Both  these  schools  remained  under  the  management  of  Trustees 
unrecognised  in  any  sense  as  public  Boards  until  the  passing  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1878.  This  Act  reconstituted  the  Governors  of 
both  schools,  styled  thereafter  not  Trustees  but  Governing  Bodies, 
and  at  the  same  time  sanctioned  a  grant  of  £1.000  per  annum 
«i-ds  the  upkeep  of  Harrison  College  and  £500  towards  the 
ntenance  of  the  Lodge  School. 

Tin-  higher  education  of  girls  was  not  provided  for  until  1881, 
when,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1878,  Queen's 
College  was  started  "  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  sound  and 
-class  education  to  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
v."  This  school  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  "  Central  School  " 
for  girls,  and  receives  Government  aid  to  the  extent  of  £400  per 
annum- 

At  Harrison  College  there  is  a  staff  of  nine  masters,  eight  of  whom 

are  graduates   of   English    Universities.    One   of   these   masters 

!  ruction   in  German  only.    This  staff  does  not  include 
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the  teachers  in  the  Science  Department,  mention  of  whom  will  be 
made  later  on. 

The  staff  of  the  Lodge  School  consists  of  three  masters,  all  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  English  Universities.  Besides  the  resident 
staff,  instruction  in  agricultural  science  is  given  two  days  in  each 
week  by  the  Assistant  to  the  island  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  staff  at  Queen's  College  consists  of  nine  mistresses  and  a 
master  for  teaching  physical  exercises. 

The  head  teachers  are  appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  several 
Governing  Bodies,  and  all  assistant  teachers  are  appointed  and 
dismissed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governors  by  the  head 
teachers. 

The  Blue  Book  issued  annually  by  the  Government  states  in 
detail  the  emoluments  of  the  several  teachers  of  these  schools. 

There  are  no  pensions  given  to  the  teachers  of  either  First  or 
Second  Grade  Schools. 

There  is  attached  to  Harrison  College  a  well-equipped  chemical 
laboratory,  and  the  Science  Department  is  under  the  control  of 
the  island  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Agricultural  Science,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Education  Board ;  and  the  Science  staff  consists 
of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  an  Assistant  Professor,  and  a  Lecturer 
provided  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
established  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  range  of  work  in  the  two  Boys'  High  Schools  extends  from 
an  average  Upper  Fifth  standard  to  the  level  of  open  University 
Scholarships,  and  comprises  the  following  subjects  : — Greek,  Latin, 
Knglish,  French,  German,  Divinity,  Mathematics,  Science.  No 
provision  is  made  for  what  is  termed  a  modern  education. 

The  High  School  admits  girls  who  can  pass  an  examination  iii 
reading  simple  narrative,  writing  text  hand,  and  easy  exercises 
in  addition  and  subtraction,  with  the  multiplication  tallies.  Tins 
test  represents  the  standard  of  the  Preparatory  Form.  Storting 
with  this  standard,  the  work  of  the  school  extends  to  that  of  the 
Senior  Cambridge  Local  Honours'  Certificate.  Girls  are  also  on 
pared  for  the  South  Kensington  Drawing  Examinations,  the  Ablet  t 
Drawing  Examination,  and  the  London  Institute  Needlework 
Examinations.  Class  singing  lessons  and  drill  exercises  are  taken 
once  and  twice  a  week  respectively. 

The  work  of  the  Upper  Forms  of  the  two  Boys'  Schools  is  tested 
annually  by  the  ( 'am  bridge  Syndicate  for  the  examination  of  schools. 
Schedules  are  forwarded  to  the  Syndicate  in  September  each  year 
giving  the  list  of  work  prepared,  and  in  November  the  papers  arm  e 
in  the  colony,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  examination  the  answer 
papers  are  forwarded  to  the  Syndicate  for  their  report. 

The  three  Lower  Forms  at  the  Girls'  School  are  examined  annu- 
ally by  a  local  examiner  appointed  by  the  Governors,  and  tlie 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms  are  sent  in  for  the  Cambridge  Local 
Junior  and  Senior  Examinations,  the  class  lists  of  which  invariably 
testify  to  careful  and  sound  work. 
liibitioiiB.       For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  education  of  deserving  boys 
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at  the  First  Grade  Schools  the  Education  Board  are  authorised 
to  spend  annually  £350  on  exhibitions — twenty  junior  and  ten 
senior.  Such  boys  must  be  natives  of  the  colony,  and  must  be  sons 
of  parents  not  in  well-to-do  circumstances. 

The  maximum  age  for  admission  to  a  junior  exhibition  is  thirteen, 
and  to  a  senior  sixteen. 

These  exhibitions  are  awarded  after  a  competitive  examination  in 
the  subjects  set  forth  in  the  regulations  made  by  the  Education 
Board. 

The  Vestries  of  four  parishes  are  also  authorised  by  the  Education 
Act  to  lay  rates  for  the  granting  of  exhibitions  to  deserving  boys. 
The  regulations  for  the  tenure,  etc.,  of  these  exhibitions  are  also 
framed  by  the  Education  Board.  There  are  no  First  Grade  Scholar- 
ships for  girls. 

The  fees  charged  for  boys  attending  the  High  Grade  Schools  Fee*, 
are : — Preparatory  Form,  £5  per  annum ;    the  First  Form,  £10  ; 
all  other  Forms,  £15.    For  girls  £3  15s.  is  charged  per  annum  in  the 
Preparatory  Form,  £7  10s.  in  the  Lower  Forms,  and  £10  in  the 
Upper. 

The  amount  annually  voted  for  First  Grade  education  is  £2,250—  Bxprndim 
£1,900  as  grants-in-aid  and  £350  for  exhibitions. 

The  ordinary  attendance  at  the  three  High  Grade  schools  is  about  Att«nilail<- 
320—200  boys  and  120  girls. 

V.— University  Education. 

There  is  in  the  colony  a  College  founded,  as  stated  in  the  introduc-  CndringUw 
tion  to  this  report,  by  the  sole  benevolence  of  General  Sir  Christopher  "  e>*':' 
I'odrington.  TIip  erection  of  the  buildings  was  commenced  in  1714 
and  completed  in  1743,  and  in  1745  a  Grammar  School  was  opened 
at  the  College  with  twelve  scholars  on  the  Foundation  and  with 
from  twenty  to  thirty  not  on  the  Foundation,  under  the  direction 
nf  a  master  and  usher,  both  clergymen.  This  school  was  kept  up 
with  varying  success  until  1780,  when  the  hurricane  of  10th 
October  of  that  year  almost  destroyed  the  buildings. 

In  1789  a  school  was  re-opened  on  the  upper  estate  with  six  boys 
on  the  Foundation.  In  1797  the  College  was  repaired  and  re-opened 
under  the  principalship  of  the  Rev.  Mark  Nicholson,  assisted  by  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Moody,  styled  writing  master,  with  eighteen  scholars 
on  the  Foundation. 

The  institution  continued  on  this  principle  until  1829,  when  it 
was  remodelled  as  a  strictly  Collegiate  Institution  and  no  longer  as 
a  mere  Grammar  School  for  boys,  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Finder,  M.A., 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  as  Principal.  In  1831  another  hurri- 
cane ravaged  the  Colony  and  unroofed  nearly  all  the  College  build- 
ings, causing  a  temporary  disarrangement  of  the  work  at  the 
institution. 

Iu  1835  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinder  retired  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  H.  .T.  Jones,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  College.  Oxford,  who  held  ofhee 
until  his  retirement  in  1840. 
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In  1847  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Rawle,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  appointed  Principal,  and  under  his  guidance  until  1864 
the  usefulness  of  the  College,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  was 
largely  increased.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rawle  resigned  in  1864  and  was 
succeeded  as  Principal  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Webb,  who  had  been  a 
student  at  the  College  under  Mr.  Rawle.  Mr.  Webb  was  Principal 
for  twenty  years,  and  during  that  time  a  long  roll  of  students  was 
added  to  the  Matriculation  list. 

In  1875,  through  the  influence  and  energy  of  Bishop  Mitchinson, 
the  College  was  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Durham,  and  from  that 
date  to  the  present  time  the  course  of  study  in  any  branch  pursued 
is  that  directed  by  the  Senate  at  Durham,  and  all  students  at  Cod- 
rington  College  are  admissible  to  all  degrees,  licences,  and  academical 
ranks  in  the  several  Faculties  of  the  University. 

From  1830  to  the  present  time  393  students  have  matriculated  at 
Codrington  (Allege,  and  old  Codringtonians  are  to  be  found  in  every 
profession  in  the  West  Indian  colonies, 

The  staff  at  the  College  at  the  present  time  consists  of  a  Principal 
and  two  Professors.  The  College  is  in  no  way  under  the  control  of 
the  Government,  but  is  under  a  local  Trust  Council  and  Executive 
Board  :  the  Trustees  being  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  usefulness  of  the  college  has  in  recent 
years  been  limited  by  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  estates 
caused  by  the  depression  prevailing  in  the  sugar  market.  The 
number  of  students  at  the  college  at  the  close  of  1901  was  twelve ; 
there  have  been  as  many  as  twenty-one  in  residence  at  the  same 
time. 
rJiolanliipx.  Four  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  £40  each  are  provided 
by  the  Government,  tenable  at  Codrington  College  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  Candidates  for  these  scholarships  must  be  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  natives,  or  the  sons  of  natives  of  Barbados,  or  of  persons 
domiciled  in  the  island,  and  have  resided  therein  for  at  least  ten  years. 
The  examination  of  candidates  is  conducted  by  the  College  authori- 
ties in  accordance  with  the  regulations  framed  by  the  Education 
Board,  and  the  Board  elect  to  the  scholarships  according  to  the  report 
of  the  examiners.    These  scholarships  were  established  in  1850. 

Besides  the  scholarships  tenable  at  Codrington  (College  there  are 
four  scholarships  termed  the  Barbados  Scholarships — one  awarded 
■annually  and  tenable  for  four  years  at  an  English  Universitj',  or  at 
an  Agricultural  or  Technical  College  in  Europe  or  America  to  be 
approved  by  the  Education  Board.  Each  of  these  scholarships  is  of 
the  annual  value  of  £175  ;  they  were  established  by  the  Education 
Act  of  1878.  The  conditions  as  to  age  and  birth  are  the  same  as 
those  for  the  scholarships  at  Codrington  College,  and  the  standard 
of  proficiency  is  such  as  prevails  at  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  rtspect  of  examinations  for  open  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions. The  examination  questions  are  set  by  examiners  appointed 
by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  each  year  on  the  application  of  the 
Education  Board,  and  forwarded  to  them.  The  papers  are  returned 
to  the  Syndicate,  and  on  the  receipt  of  their  report  the  scholarship 
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is  awarded  to  the  candidate  who  stands  highest  in  order  of  merit,  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners  he  is  deemed  eligible  for  election. 
The  roll  of  Barbados  scholars  is  a  credit  to  the  Colony,  and  these 
rUoUrnhipB  have  been  a  great  incentive  to  sound  learning. 

The  scholarships  which  used  to  be  granted  from  the  funds  of 
Codrington  College  have  of  recent  years  ceased  owing  to  the  loss  of 
trust  moneys.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  promise  of  better  times 
(or  the  sugar  industry  some  of  these  scholarships  will  be  revived. 

VI.— Reformatories  and  Special  Schools. 

There  is  a  Reformatory  entirely  under  Government  control,  to 

b  youthful  offenders  are  sent  and  detained  according  to  the 

tern  i if  sentence  pronounced  on  them.    The  boys  in  this  institution 

Undergo  strict  discipline,  are  taught  the  three  R's,  and  work  on  the 

laud  connected  with  the  institution. 

There  is  no  such  institution  existing  for  girls,  but  an  Act  has 
been  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature  for  establishing  one.  This 
Ut  will  not,  however,  be  put  into  operation  unless  and  until  the 
finances  of  the  Colony  are  equal  to  the  necessary  expenditure. 

There  is  no  provision  made  for  the  education  of  deaf,  dumb. 

blind  or  defective  children.    There  are  two  orphan  homes  supported 

ely  by  the  subscriptions  of  charitable  persons.    There  is  bo 

for  technical  or  industrial  schools,  but  the  lame  is  not  far 

distant  when  it  is  likely  that  the  subject  of  technical  and  industrial 

iiion  will  have  to  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Government. 

J.  E.  Reece,  Inspector  of  Schools. 
J.  A.  Carrington,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools. 
J.  R.  Nichols,  Secretary  to  the  Education  Board. 
May.  1002. 

Vote. — The  following  is   taken  from  Colonial    Reports — Annual, 
,  Barbados.    Report  for  1901-1902  :— 

"  [hiring  the  year  the  lectures  to  the  teachers  of  the  Elementary  Schools 
inaugurated  by  the  Imperial  Commission  of  Agriculture  have  been  continued. 
•»nd  for  the  first  time  prizes  were  given  by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  local  show  for  peasants,  to  pupils  from  these  schools  foe  tin 
best  exhibits  of  the  commoner  vegetables  growing  in  pots,  boxes,  etc.    This 
'lin<ti"!i.  and  < ■  1 1 1 1 1 ot  fail  to  be  i>f  ill"  highest  value  in 
iting  the   be8t  methods   of  growing   plants,   and   the   main   principles 
underlie  the  practice  "f  agriculture.    Thirty-four  teachers  have  re- 
competent  to  gi\e  instruction  in  agriculture. 
'  li  d  to  bold  annual  exhibitions  of   plain  needlework  and  to 

fid  rompetiton  "i^1  ■'  view  t"  encourage  the 
Mi|iii.itiuii  -if  a  good  knowledge  <>;'  this  useful  branch  of  school  work  by  the 
.  the  Elementary  Schools.    The  necessary  grant  <>f  money  has   been 
ire 
"  'Hi-  ;  irting  an  industrial  school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 

luuidicrafts  to  lads  has  been  under  consideration.    Suitable  buildings 
for  the  purpose  exist,  and  a  scheme  for  teaching  carpentry,  plumbing,  masonry. 
»ud   vuithwork,  etc.,  has  been  worked  out.      It  is  hoped  that  when    the 
stances  of  the  Colony  improve  and  money    becomes    available  this 
important  m  itt.-r  will  be  taken  up." 
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APPENDIX  A. 

qode  op  regulations  for  elementary  schools. 

I.— General  Regulations. 

1.  Conditions  to  be  Observed. 

1.  The  conditions  on  which  the  Education  Board  will  grant  aid  to  soj 
new  school,  or  continue  aiding  9chooU  which  are  already  on  their  list,  we 
as  follows  : — 

[For  the  conditions  tee  p.  48  above.  Section  II.    Primary  Education.] 
2.  Types  of  Schools. 

2.  The  types  of  Elementary  Schools  aided  by  the  Board  will  be  as  follows  :- 
(a.)  Boys',  taught  by  a  master ; 

(6.)  Girls',  taught  by  a  mistress ; 

(c.)  Primary  Mixed  (Boys  and  Girls),  taught  by  a  master  ; 

(d.)  Infant  Mixed  (Boys  and  Girls),  taught  by  a  mistress  ; 

(e.)  Combined  (Boys  and  Girls),  taught  by  a  master,  or,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  by  a  mistress. 

3.  The  type  of  an  aided  school  must  not  be  changed  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Education  Board.  Each  change  will  be  considered  on  its  merit. 
In  the  event  of  the  Education  Board  requiring  the  types  of  schools  to  be 
changed  to  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  the  Education  Board  will,  for  a  period 
of  one  year  from  date  of  change  of  type,  so  arrange  the  grant  to  the  schools 
as  to  cause  as  little  loss  of  income  as  possible  to  those  teachers  affected  by 
the  change,  provided  the  average  attendance  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  be  maintained.  If  upon  the  change  of  the  type  of  a  school  the 
service  of  an  uncertificated  mistress  be  retained  either  as  head  teacher  or 
assistant,  the  Education  Board  will  so  divide  the  premium  grant  between 
the  head  teacher  and  assistant  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper. 

3.  Average  Attendance. 

4.  Elementary  Schools  already  in  receipt  of  aid  will  be  allowed  to  continue 
on  the  list,  so  long  as  the  average  attendance  does  not  fall  below  thirty  in 
any  school. 

4.  Age  of  Admittance,  Etc. 

5.  Children  under  the  age  of  seven  years  will  not  be  admitted  into  a 
Primary  School  unless  they  have  passed  Standard  II. 

6.  Children  over  the  age  of  seven  and  not  over  the  age  of  eleven  who 
have  never  attended  a  Public  Elementary  School  may  be  received  into  a 
Primary  School,  if  they  can  read  an  easy  passage  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Inspector.  Any  child  over  the  age  of  eleven  and  not  over  the  age  of  fifteen 
may  be  received  into  a  Primary  School. 

7.  No  child  can  be  retained  in  an  Elementary  School  after  he  has  passed 
Standard  VII.,  nor  after  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he  attains  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

Any  pupil,  who  has  not  attained  his  or  her  sixteenth  birthday,  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Supervising  Minister  and  the  Inspector,  if  of  the  same 
sex  as  the  principal  teacher,  be  retained  in  any  public  Elementary  School ; 
provided  that  the  attendance  of  such  pupil  shall  not  be  recorded  in  tho 
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attendance  register,  nor  allowed  in  any  way  to  affoct  the  Uovernment 
grant  to  the  school. 

1$.  Children  may  be  admitted  into  Infant  or  Combined  Schools,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  returns  of  average  attendance  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eleven  years.  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  an  Infant  School  after 
he  has  passed  Standard  II.,  except  under  the  provision  of  Rule  38,  nor 
after  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he  attains  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

No  girl  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  Combined  School  taught  by  a 
master  after  she  is  twelve  years  of  age  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector, 
she  can  attend  a  Qirls'  School.  Similarly,  no  boy  shall  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  a  Combined  School  taught  by  a  mistress  after  he  is  nine  years  old. 

5.  School  Hours,  Discipline,  Etc. 

9.  In  Elementary  Schools  aided  by  the  Education  Board,  work  shall  be 
begun  not  earlier  than  6.30  a.m.,  nor  later  than  10  o'clock,  and  shall  cease 
at  4  p.m.  One  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  the  recess,  which  shall  fall  between 
1  and  2  p.m.  The  teacher  must  be  present  at  least  15  minutes  before  the 
time  for  beginning  work  ;  and  should,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  exercise  a 
general  supervision  of  the  pupils  during  the  time  allowed  as  the  mid-day 
races*. 

10.  The  Managers  will  be  expected  in  every  case,  as  far  as  lies  in  their 
power,  to  make  provision  for  the  adequate  accommodation  of  the  pupils 
attending  the  school  in  their  respective  district.  Ordinarily,  six  square 
feet  will  be  regarded  as  the  superficial  area  necessary  for  each  child  in  an 
Infant  School,  and  eight  square  feet  in  a  Combined  or  Primary  School. 
The  teacher  shall  not  be  allowed  to  admit  more  children  than  can  conve- 
niently be  accommodated,  if  such  children  can  find  accommodation  in 
other  aided  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Education  Board  will  not 
grant  any  money  for  the  enlargement  of  a  school  if  the  children  can  find 
accommodation  in  other  aided  schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 

11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  give  particular  attention  to 
the  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  their  school-rooms  and  the  premises 
connected  therewith.  .  _ 

12.  The  teachers  shall  practise  such  methods  for  maintaining  discipline 
in  their  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind  and  judicious  parent  in 
his  family ;  and  shall  avoid  corporal  punishment  in  all  cases  where  good 
order  can  be  preserved  by  milder  measures. 

If  a  pupil's  misconduct  appears  to  call  for  his  expulsion  from  the  school, 
the  case  must  be  brought  before  the  School  Managers  and  settled  by  them, 
and  they  shall  refer  the  proceedings  to  the  Education  Board  for  confirmation 
or  otherwise. 

13.  The  Board  will  not  retain  a  school  on  the  aided  list  so  long  as  the 
teacher  then  in  charge  of  it  is  retained  in  his  or  her  position,  if  they  have 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  its  general  condition  as  reported  by  the  Inspec- 
tor, or  in  the  event  of  immorality  or  grave  impropriety  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  coming  to  their  knowledge,  or  in  case  of  serious  dispro- 
portion being  reported  to  them  after  a  premium  examination  between  tho 
amount  earned  by  passes  and  that  earned  by  the  attendance  of  children. 

IT.  Salary  Grant  to  Teachers. 

1.  Fixkd  Allowanck. 

14.  The  teacher  of  every  Elementary  School,  which  maintains  the 
required  average  attendance,  will  receive  from  the  Board  a  fixed  quarterly 
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allowance,  in  consideration  of  such  required  average  attendance,  at  the 
following  rale  :— 

In    a   Pure  Primary  School 818- * 

„     „  Mixed     do.         do. 113. 

„    „  Boys'  or  Girls'    do.  (13- 

„    „  Combined  do.  -  -  -  911. 

„  an  Infant  do. |  ft 

2.  Cavitation  Moxkv. 

15.  In  every  Elementary  School  receiving  aid,  a  capitation  allowance 
wdl  be  paid  at  the  following  rates  per  quarter  to  the  teacher  on  so  much 
of  the  average  attendance  as  is  in  excess  of  the  required  average : — 

cents. 

In  a  Pure  or  Mixed  Primary  School  24. 

In  a  Boys',  Girls'  or  Combined  School 18. 

In  an  Infant  School  12* 

To  teachers  hereafter  appointed,  the  capitation  allowance  for  each  child 
over  100  in  average  attendance  will  be  two-thirds  the  above  rate  in  each 
type  of  school. 

16.  The  capitation  allowance  may  be  increased  if  the  Inspectors  report 
to  the  Education  Board  that  the  average  attendance  of  the  schools  had  been 
seriously  lessened  by  rain,  or  epidemic  sickness. 

17.  To  the  grantd  afore-mentioned  will  be  added  the  amounts  earned 
as  examination  premiums  at  the  last  preceding  examination  and  the 
certificate  bonus  to  which  the  teacher  is  entitled. 

18.  By  the  Education  Act  Amendment  Act,  1897,  the  grant  for  Elemcn 
tary  Education  is  limited  to  £11,000.  To  keep  the  expenditure  within 
this  limit  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  premium  grants  whenever 
this  is  necessary. 

19.  For  any  breach  of  the  regulations,  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  for  lack  of 
discipline,  the  grant  to  the  teacher  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  pro- 
portioned to  the  gravity  of  the  fault. 

20.  The  grant  to  teachers  of  every  Elementary  School  will  be  paid 
monthly  to  the  Supervising  Minister,  or  to  one  of  the  Managers,  if  circum- 
stances require  it.  Changes,  resignations,  or  dismissals  of  teachers  during 
the  quarter  will  be  dealt  with  on  their  several  merits. 

21.  Female  teachers  hereafter  appointed  shall  receive  only  three-fourths 
of  the  amount  of  salary  which  would  be  paid  to  a  male  teacher  in  a  similar 
position. 

22.  No  head  teacher,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  rules,  shall  receive 
a  smaller  salary  than  the  maximum  grant  to  an  assistant. 

III.  Premium  Grants. 


I.  General  Regulations. 

23.  Every  Elementary  School  on  the  aided  list  shall  be  examined  once 
in  each  year  by  the  Inspector,  the  Assistant  Inspector,  or  the  Inspectors' 
Assistant — at  least  a  week's  notice  being  given  to  the  Supervising  Mini.-n -r 
that  he  may  apprise  the  teacher  and  notify  the  same  to  the  Managers. 

24.  Every  child  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  premium  examina- 
tion of  any  school,  provided  his  name  has  been  on  the  books  of  that  school, 
and  no  other,  for  at  least  twenty-two  weeks  immediately  previous  to  the 

•  A  dollar  in  Barbados  -  4s.  2d. 
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nek  in  which  the  examination  is  held.    Vacation  weeks  must  not   be 
coon  ted. 

25.  The  head  teacher  shall  prepare  for  the  examination,  in  such  manner 
•nd  by  such  time  as  may  be  required  by  the  Inspector,  a  schedule  containing 
the  names  and  ages  ot  all  the  children  to  be  presented  for  examination, 
irranged  according  to  the  Standards  in  which  they  are  to  be  examined. 

28.  Every  scholar  shall  be  presented  in  the  Standard  next  higher  than 
the  highest  in  which  he  has  before  passed  whether  in  his  present  or  in 
any  other  school.  The  Inspector  shall,  however,  have  the  authority  to 
examine  a  pupil  otherwise  if  in  his  opinion  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  child 
for  him  to  do  so. 

27.  The  Examiner  shall  furnish  the  school  with  a  copy  of  the  result  of 
the  examination  to  be  preserved  as  a  school  record. 

2.  Primary  Schools  and  Departments. 

28.  The  Elementary  Examination  in  Primary  Schools  or  Departments 
ihall  consist  of  tests  in  : — 

A:— 

1.  Reading. 

S.  Dictation. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

B:- 

1.  Religious  Knowledge,  unless  a  parent  or  guardian  shall  have 

notified  the  Supervising  Minister  that  he  conscientiously 
objects  to  the  child  receiving  instruction  in  this  subject. 

2.  Copy-writing  in  Standard  III.  and  IV. 

3.  Recitation. 

4.  Useful  occupations — (for  boys  only). 

5.  Sewing — (for  girls  only). 

29.  Those  children  who  pass  in  reading,  dictation  and  arithmetic  in 
the  Standard  in  which  they  are  presented,  will  be  regarded  as  having  passed 
the  Standard,  and  will  be  eligible  for  examination  in  class  subjects  and 
singing.  No  more  than  two  class  subjects  shall  be  taken  by  any  class. 
Standard  III.  can  only  take  one  subject — English. 

30.  The  Standards  for  the  Elementary  Subjects  are  set  forth  in  Schedule 
I.,  Class  Subjects  in  Schedule  II. 

31.  A  grant  of  12  cents  will  be  made  for  a  pass  in  reading,  dictation, 
arithmetic,  religious  knowledge,  copy-writing,  useful  occupations, 
grammar,  geography,  history,  domestic  economy  and  music. 

A  grant  of  6  cents  will  be  made  for  a  pass  in  sewing  and  recitation,  and 
3  cents  for  a  pass  in  singing. 

32.  The  examination  in  reading,  dictation,  arithmetic,  religious  know- 
ledge, copy-writing,  and  sewing  must  be  individual.  In  all  the  other  sub- 
jects the  pupils  may  be  taken  individually  or  by  sample,  and  the  examination 
may  be  oral  or  written  at  the  option  of  the  examiner. 

3.  Infant  Schools  or  Departments. 

33.  The  examination  in  Infant  Schools  or  Departments  shall  consist 
of  tests  in  :— 

A:—  ; 

1.  Reading. 

2.  Dictation. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

B.— 

1.  Religious  Knowledge,  if  the  parent  or  guardian  docs  not  con- 

8874.  E 
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scientiously  object   to  the  child  receiving   instruction  in 
this  subject. 
2.  Recitation  for  Standards  I.  and  II. 

34.  Those  children  who  pass  in  reading,  dictation,  and  arithmetic  in 
the  Standard  in  which  they  are  presented  will  lw  regarded  as  having  passed 
in  the  Standard,  and  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  singing  and 
object-lessons  and  Standards  I.  and  II.  in  copy-writing. 

35.  A  grant  of  8  cents  will  be  made  for  each  pass  in  reading,  dictation, 
arithmetic,  and  religious  knowledge.  In  recitation,  copy-writing,  and 
object-lessons  a  grant  of  4  cents  will  be  made  for  each  pass,  and  3  cents 
for  a  pass  in  singing. 

36.  The  Standards  of  examination  in  Infant  Schools  and  Departments 
arc  set  forth  in  Schedule  I. 

37.  The  examination  in  reading,  dictation,  arithmetic,  religious  know- 
ledge must  be  individual ;  in  the  other  subjects  the  pupils  may  be  taken 
individually  or  by  sample  at  the  discretion  of  the  Examiner. 

38.  Children  who  have  passed  Standard  II.  should  be  transferred  at 
..nee  to  a  1'rimary  School.  The  Inspector,  however,  may  allow  any  pupil 
in  remain  in  an  Infant  School  if  in  his  opinion  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
child  that  he  should  do  so. 

4.  Combined  Schools. 

30.  In  classifying  a  Combined  School  for  examination  the  children  will 
1*  arranged  in  the  Standard  work  of  Infant  and  Primary  Schools  ;  and 
the  premiums  paid  will  be  the  same  as  those  paid  to  Primary  and  Infant 
Schools. 

IV.  Tkachkrs. 

40.  An  examination  will  be  held  annually  of  persons  seeking  to  obtain 
certificates  as  teachers. 

41.  The  examination  is  open  to  persons  who,  being  upwards  of 
eighteen  years  of  age — 

(a.)  have  completed  their  course  at  a  training  institution  recognised 
by  the  Education  Hoard  ; 

(6.)  hold  certificates  as  teachers  from  some  other  colony  ; 

(c.)  have  served  for  at  least  four  years  as  pupil-teachers  and  passed 
their  examinations  in  their  respective  years  of  service  ; 

(d.)  are  employed  in  schools  aided  by  the  Board  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion as  teachers  or  assistant  teachers.  Females  who  have  been 
employed  as  private  assistants  to  teachers  for  six  months  will 
also  be  admitted  to  this  examination  until  such  time  as  the 
Board  shall  in  their  annual  instructions  to  teachers  withdraw 
this  permission. 

\1.   All  candidates  who  do  not  hold  certificates  from  the  Education  Board 
inii-i  take  up  the  first  leva  subjects  :  tod  n  order  bo  obtain  a  third 
certificate  a  teacher  must  nm  only  pass  this  examination,  but  must  also 
obtain  favourable  reports  from  an  Inspector  for  two  full  years'  service  as 
head  teacher  or  for  two  years  as  an  assistant  and  one  year  as  bead  teacher. 
43.  Persons  who  have  passed  the  Cambridge  Local  Exnmination  for 
•rsor  any  equivalent  examination,  will  be  excused  the  first  year  cert  ili- 
eate  examination   provided  they  pass  in  the  sch>>ol  management  paper 
it*.!  (or  tirst-xear  candidates,  and  will  he  eligible  for  appointment  as 
mt  teachers.     Persons  who  have  passed  the  Cambridge  Local  Exami- 
nation for  Seniors,  or  any  equivalent  examination,  will  l«  excused  the 
eecoii  a    provided   they  pass  in  the    school 

m.v.vscrmrnt  p-sper  re -nil  red  in   both  examinations. 
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44.  Teachers  who  have  obtained  third-class  certificates  must,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  second  class,  pass  successfully  in  the  subjects  for  the  second 
jsar.   This  examination  will  be  held  biennially. 

45.  A  hat  will  be  published  after  the  examination  showing  the  names  of 
neeessful  candidates  arranged  in  two  divisions. 

46.  Certificates  of  the  second  class  can  be  raised  to  the  first  class  by  good 
""  only. 


47.  A  certificate  may  at  any  time  be  recalled,  suspended  or  reduced 
to  a  lower  class ;  but  not  until  the  Board  has  informed  the  teacher  of  the 
charges  against  him  and  given  him  an  opportunity  of  explanation. 

48.  Certificate  bonuses  at  the  undermentioned  annual  rates  will  be  paid 
to  teachers  of  both  sexes  who  have  obtained  certificates,  so  long  as  they  are 
employed  as  principal  teachers  in  schools  in  connection  with  the  Education 
Board. 

For  certificates  granted  :— 

First  class.  Second  class.  Third  class. 
Prior  to  1885           -        -    $72                    848  $24 

In  1885  and  1886  -    860  840  $20 

Since  1886  -       -    $36  824  $12 

49.  The  syllabus  of  examination  for  both  first  and  second  year  teachers 
will  be  found  in  Schedule  V. 

V.   POTUXntACHKHS  ANI>  ASSISTANTS. 

50.  The  average  attendance  for  which  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  have 
an  assistant  or  pupil-teacher  is  fifty  in  a  Primary  or  Combined  School 
for  two  consecutive  quarters,  and  seventy  in  an  Infant  School.  Addi- 
tional assistants  or  pupil-teachers  must  be  appointed  whenever  the  Educa- 
tion Board  require  it ;  provided  that  not  more  than  two  assistants  be 
allowed  in  any  school.  A  pupil-teacher  must  be  appointed  if  any  further 
addition  to  the  staff  be  deemed  necessary. 

51.  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  pupil-teacher  must  be  at  least  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  must  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  at  the  annual  premium 
examination  and  pass  in  reading,  dictation,  arithmetic,  English,  and  one 
other  subject  in  Standard  VI.  or  VII.  A  candidate  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  before  he  can  receive  an  appointment,  and  no 
candidate  may  be  appointed  who  is  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  testimo- 
nial of  good  character  should  be  required  from  every  candidate  for  the 
office  of  pupil-teacher. 

52.  A  pupil-teacher  or  assistant  must  be,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances, of  the  same  sex  as  the  teacher  of  the  school  in  which  he  or  she  is 
engaged. 

53.  The  quarterly  stipends  of  pupil-teachers  in  their  different  years 
of  service  will  bo  as  follows : — 

1st  year  86. 

2nd  do.  87. 

3rd  do.  88. 

4th  do.  89. 

The  increase  shall  begin  on  January  first  following  the  annual  examina- 
tion. 

54.  Every  pupil-teacher  will  be  examined  at  the  close  of  each  year  of 
his  apprenticeship.  If  a  pupil-teacher  fails  to  pass  any  one  of  his  annual 
examinations,  and  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  service,  only  half  the 
grant  wul  be  paid  in  the  year  following  the  failure.  Two  failures  during 
the  course  will  entail  dismissal. 

55.  The  instruction  to  pupil-teachers  must  be  given  out  of  school  time  ; 
and  the  time  for  study  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  teacher 
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should  not  be  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  daily  throughout  the  school  week, 
boor  daily  for  five  days,  and  the  remaining  two  hours  and  a  half 
uurday,  will  be  deemed  by  the  Education  Board  an  equally  satisfactory 
arrangement.  A  time-table  and  register  of  the  actual  instruction  given 
by  i  ho  teacher  to  his  pupil-teachers  shall  be  kept  at  the  school,  and  be  always 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Supervising  Minister  and  the  Inspectors. 

■  A  grant  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  dollars  per  annum  will  be  paid  in 
.■  i.-li  year,  after  the  annual  examination  of  pupil-teachers  has  been  held, 
OB  account  of  ili>-  instruction  of  every  pupil  teacher  who  has  passed  the 
.a .iininuiion  for  that  year.  This  amount  will  be  paid  to  the  teacher  who 
\wis  responsible  for  his  instruction  during  the  twelve  months  preceding 
the  examination,  and  in  case  the  pupil-teacher  has  been  under  the  tuition 
of  more  than  one  teacher  the  amount  will  be  divided  between  these  teachers 
in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  the  pupil-teacher  was  instructed 
by  each  of  them.  When  a  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  instruction  of 
moro  than  one  pupil-teacher  the  Board  will  make  arrangements  for  such 
further  payments  as  shall  to  them  seem  fit. 

57.  The  subjects  of  examination  for  pupil-teachers  in  their  several  years 
will  be  found  in  Schedule  IV. 

.  58.  As  soon  as  a  pupil-teacher  shall  have  passed  the  fourth  year's  examina- 
lion  he  will  then  be  called  Assistant  Teacher  and  will  receive  $12 
per  quarter.  He  will  be  required  to  attend  the  next  First  Year's  Certificate 
Examination.  If  he  pass,  he  will  receive  tl5  per  quarter  ;  if  he  fail,  his 
stipend  will  be  reduced  to  $9  per  quarter.  Two  failures  will  entail  dis- 
missal. 

59.  Any  person  who  has  passed  the  Certificate  Examination  in  the 
first  or  second  division  may  be  appointed  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  school 
where  his  services  may  be  deemed  necessary.  On  the  appointment  being 
confirmed  by  the  Education  Board  such  assistant  shall  receive  $15  per 
quarter  during  his  first  year  of  service.  The  first  year  of  service  will  be 
reckoned  as  complete  on  December  31st  following  the  appointment,  pro- 
vided the  assistant  has  been  entitled  to  salary  for  at  least  nine  months, 
otherwise  his  full  year  of  service  will  not  be  regarded  as  complete  until 
the  end  of  the  second  December  following  the  appointment.  Assistants 
will  be  entitled  to  an  addition  of  $6  per  annum  during  their  second  year 
of  service,  and  of  812  during  their  third  year.  A  sum  equivalent  to  3  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  the  premium  granted  to  the  head  teacher  of  the  school 
in  w  Inch  he  is  serving  shall  be  added  to  the  assistant's  fixed  salary  of  $6 
pel  month  during  his  fourth  year  as  assistant,  and  an  additional  3  per 
iTiit.  for  each  additional  year  until  a  maximum  salary  of  $10  per  month 
shall  be  paid  to  such  assistant  teacher.  All  persons  who  have  passed  such 
examinations  as  are  accepted  by  the  Board  in  the  place  of  the  Certificate 
Examination  shall,  if  appointed  as  assistants,  receive  remuneration  at 
t  he  same  rates  as  those  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section.  Those  persons 
already  employed  as  assistants  who  have  passed  only  in  the  third  division 
of  the  Certificate  Examination  shall  receive  a  sum  of  £10  per  annum  so 
long  as  they  are  allowed  to  retain  their  situations.  The  average  attendance 
which  would  justify  the  application  for  a  pupil-teacher  will  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  authorise  the  appointment  of  an  assistant. 

tiO.  In  the  event  of  a  school  to  which  a  pupil-teacher  or  assistant  has 
been  appointed  falling  in  average  attendance  no  grant  will  be  made  if  for 
two  consecutive  quarters  the  average  attendance  should  be  less  than  forty 
in  a  PrilUU7  or  Combined  and  fifty  the  in  an  Infant  School. 

i.i  Mo  assistant  or  pupil-teacher  shall  be  required  to  teach  or  to  perform 
My  other  iluties  except  the  preparation  of  his  own  lessons  for  more  than 

liif  hours  in  every  day. 

ippoinUmat  and  dismissal  of  a  pupil-teacher  or  assistant  teacher 
mint  in  every  case  be  made  by  the  Managers.    The  teacher  may,  however, 
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Muprod  a  pupil-teacher  until  lie  can  communicate  with  the  Supervising 
Minuter.     He   may  not  suspend  an  assistant,  but  he  must  report  any 
ikrity  to  the  minister  immediately. 

G3.  An  assistant  or    pupil-teacher  shall  be  liable  to  dismissal  without 
idleness,  disobedience,  dishonesty  or  immoral  conduct.     Ordi- 
■  month's  notice  will  be  given. 


VI.  Fees. 

64.  Every  child  in  attendance  at  an  Elementary  School  must  pay  a 
i  fee  of  not  less  than  one  cent,  per  week  in  an  Infant  School  or  Depart- 
ment, and  two  cents  in  a  Primary  School  or  Department.  The  scale  of 
fees  must  in  each  school  be  regulated  by  the  Managers  and  no  remission 
or  reduction  of  these  can  be  made  by  the  teacher  without  their  sanation. 
■  en  unable  to  pay  the  prescribed  school  fee  shall  be  received  into 
the  school  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Managers,  they  are  entitled  on  account 
of  poverty  to  free  instruction. 

The  Education  Board  will  not  assist  any  Elementary  School  in 
uliich  any  child  shall  be  charged  for  its  instruction  at  a  higher  rate  than 
8  cents  per  week. 

66.  No  child  who  has  been  at  a  public  Elementary  School  shall,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Education  Board,  be  received  into  any  other  public 
Elementary  School,  aided  by  the  Education  Board,  unless  the  teacher 

latter  school  is  satisfied  by  a  statement  from  the.  teacher  of  the  former 
school,  that  the  fees  on  behalf  of  such  child  have  been  either  paid  or  remitted. 

67.  No  arrears  shall  be  claimed  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  weeks, 
nor  st  a  higher  rate  than  two  cents  in  Primary  Schools  or  Departments, 
or  one  cent  in  Infant  Schools  or  Departments  per  week. 


VTI.  Nkkih.kwohk. 
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68.  To  any  Primary  or  Combined  School  in  which  it  is  desired  to  have 
plain  needlework  taught,  the  Board  will  be  willing  to  make  a  grant  not 
-•  $6.00  per  quarter  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  a  duly  qualified  Instruc- 
tress on  the  following  conditions  :— 

(<i.)  That  at  least  thirty  girls  are  in  average  attendance.     Girls  of 

the  Second  Standard  in  an  adjacent  Infant  School  may  be 

permitted  to  attend  this  class,  and  be  included  in  the  attendance  ; 

That  the  Instructress  possesses  a  certificate  of  competence  issued 

by  the  Board  ; 

(c.)  That  two  afternoon.*  in  each  week  be  devoted  to  needlework. 

That  the  Instructress  be  not  permitted  to  teach  in  more  than 

two  schools  ; 
lli!  ;i  register  of  girls  attending  the  work  school  be  regularly 
kepi  hy  i  he  Insn  actress, 

hi  teacher  of  a  Girls'  Primary  or  Combined 

qualified  to  impart  instruction   in  needlework  and    be  duly 

■ppomlad  as  thi-  Sewing  Mistress,  twelve  cents  will  be  paid  for  each  pass, 

hut  the  grant  of  kmed  in  Regulation  68  will  not  be  paid.    A  small 

•f  *1  per  quarter  will  be  allowed  to  provide  materials. 

rous  of   being  appointed    Instructress   must  furnish 
te  of  good  character  from  a  Minister  or  one  of  the  Inspectors, 
»nd  must  pass  satisfactorily  in   the  needlework  examination  of  second- 
jc»r  leathers. 

71,  The  Standards  of  examination    in    needhrwork  will  be  found    in 
Schedule  III. 


ok  Frrrcccs,  Fcbxitcbe,  ktc. 

72.  Any  school  on  the  aided  list  for  which  such  a  grant  is  requii 
■M  have  special  application  made  in  its  behalf  by  a  requisition  in  a  form 
which  wffl  on  application  be  supplied  by  the  Education  Board.  On  receipt 
of  the  requisition,  if  the  Education  Board  see  fit,  a  grant  will  be  made  for  the 
fm  Jinn.,  provided  that  not  more  than  five  dollars  shall  (except  under 
special  circumstances)  be  granted  in  any  one  year  to  any  Elementary 
SbbmL 

Under  the  above  heading  are  included  official  books,  writing  desks, 
masters'  desks,  book-presses,  benches,  monitors'  seats,  clocks,  black-boards, 
mk-eUnds,  easel*,  maps,  map-stands,  lesson-boards,  lesson-stands,  ball- 
frames,  brooms,  bells,  mats,  scrubbing  schoolroom,  etc.  Applications 
made  later  than  the  month  of  October  in  any  year  will  not,  except  under 
special  circumstances,  be  considered. 

At  every  premium  examination  the  Inspector  and  Assistant  Inspector 
are  instructed  to  enquire  for  and  report  upon  articles  supplied  under 
this  Rule. 

-.  For  Books  and  Stationery. 

\u  adequate  supply  of  school  materials  shall  be  maintained  in  eacli 
Mhint,  to  which,  and  assistance  will  be  given  to  every  school  on  the  list  erf 
i lie  Board  towards  furnishing  books,  maps,  slates,  copy-books,  registers, 
visitors'  books,  inks,  pens,  penholders,  lead  and  slate  pencils,  and  school 
stationery  generally,  by  orders  on  a  stationer,  in  accordance  with  the 
detailed  quarterly  requisitions  filled  in  by  the  teacher  and  signed  by  the 
Suprr\isiu;;  Minister.  The  grant  will  be  calculated  according  to  the 
average  attendance  of  each  school. 

All  articles  thus  supplied,  capable  of  being  marked,  must  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  school  before  they  arc  brought  into  use. 

Mj   the  school  buildings  are  kept  secure,  and  proper  receptacles 
are  ftW  idtd  to*  school  requisites,  these  grants  will  be  discontinued. 

u  tides  granted  under  this  rule  may  not  be  used  for  the  instruction 

,•1  pupil*  in  an)  Sunday  or  night  school  without  the  sanction  of  the  Educa- 

I      The   Inspector  and  Assistant  Inspector  are  instructed  to 

•gamine  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  and  security  of  these  supplies 

at  every  premium  examination. 

T4.  Ueipii-'iiioiis  for  books  and  stationery  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 

Board  along  with  the  quarterly  returns,  on  forms  which  will  be 

i,,|,cl  l<>   the  Secretary. 

IX.  Official  Books. 


X.    QlAHTKRI.V    RjEFOBTS, 

a5    M 

XI.  Managers. 

.  „„,,  (q  i  he  cioMol  each  year  every  Supervising  Minister  shall 

nuhiieiii  li>  the  Hoard,  the  names  of  fit  and  proper  laymen 

,,1,1,,  ,,,,,1  ,,,11,1!     lo  iicl   with  him  lis  Managers  of  the  schools  under   his 

I  lit-  mnuin    year.    T»u  members  will  form  a  quorum. 

\n>    In  iliv  uvenl  <•<  u  vacancy  occuring  during  the  year  in  tl.t-  Manager 
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of  a  school,  from  death,  resignation,  a  prolonged  absence  of  thrco  mouths, 
or  incapacity,  fresh  names  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board. 

91.  Every  appointment  or  dismissal  of  a  teacher,  assistant  teacher,  or 
pupil-teacher,  shall  be  made  by  the  Managers  ;  and  the  Board  will  expect 
to  be  notified  in  each  case  whether  such  appointment  or  dismissal  is  made 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Supervising  Minister.  Notice  of  appeal  from 
a  sentence-  of  dismissal  by  the  Managers  must  reach  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  within  three  days  after  such  sentence  has  been  pronounced,  other- 
wise the  appeal  will  not  be  entertained. 

02.  Appointments  or  dismissals  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Education 
Board  for  confirmation  within  fourteen  days. 

93.  A  mouth's  notice  must  ordinarily  be  given  by  the  Managers  to  a 
teacher  in  case  of  dismissal,  and  a  similar  notice  by  the  teacher  in  case  of 
resignation.  If,  however,  the  dismissal  be  for  any  grave  fault  the  Board 
may  withhold  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Managers  may  suspend  a  teacher  pending  the 
I  igation  of  a  grave  charge  ;  in  that  case  the  charge  must  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Managers  within  a  week  from  the  date  of  suspension.  (Notice 
of  an  investigation  must  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  or  Assistant  Inspector 
at  least  seven  days  previous,  so  that  he  may  attend  and  report  to  the  Educa- 
tion Board  as  required  by  the  Education  Act  Amendment  Act  1897.) 
The  Chairman  of  the  Managers  must  also  immediately  communicate  the 
result  of  the  enquiry  to  the  teacher  and  the  Education  Board.  If  it  appear 
to  the  Managers  advisable  the  teacher  may  be  further  suspended  until  the 
Board  shall  have  replied. 

95.  In  case  the  Chairman  of  the  Managers  shall  fail  to  obtain  a  meeting 
of  the  Mutagen  within  the  specified  time,  he  shall  then  report  the  matter 
at  once  to  the  Education  Board  to  be  dealt  with  by  them. 

96.  The  Board  will  look  to  the  Managers  to  hear  and  determine  any 
complaint  that  may  be  brought  before  them  of  undue  severity  of  punish- 
ment of  any  pupil  by  a  teacher,  with  a  view  to  discouraging  appeals  to  a 
opart  of  law. 

;>T.  The  Managers  are  also  expected  to  prepare  or  approve  estimates 
for  repairs,  etc.,  of  the  school  buildings,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  that  such 
repairs  are  executed  with  due  economy  and  efficiency. 

98.  The  Managers  shall,  when  possible,  be  present  at  examinations  and 
on  other  public  occasions,  of  which  due  notice  shall  always  be  given  them 
by  the  Chairman. 

XII.  Holidays,  Etc. 

99.  At  Christmas  there  will  be  about  two  weeks'  vacation,  at  Easter 
one  week,  at  Whitsuntide  two  weeks,  and  in  September  two  weeks.  All 
other  holidays,  and  the  dales  at  which  these  vacations  begin  and  end,  will 
be  notified  from  time  to  time  by  the  Education  Board. 

100.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  close  the  school  on  any  day  or  for  a  part 
of  any  day,  ordinarily  a  school  day,  the  consent  of  the  Supervising  Minister 
must  be  obtained,  and  the  circumstances  must  be  reported  to  the  Education 
Board  on  the  quarterly  report.  The  Board  will,  if  they  disapprove,  deduct 
a  proportionate  amount  of  the  teacher's  grant. 

101.  If  the  work  of  the  school  be  continued  in  the  absence  of  the  principal 
teacher  his  place  must  be  supplied  by  a  person  of  whom  the  Supervising 
Minister  has  approved.  It  is  undesirable  that  the  pupil-teacher  should  be 
left  in  charge  of  the  school.  Acting  teachers  will  not  be  permitted  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  months. 
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XIII.  School  Buildings. 

102.  During  the  month  of  January  each  year  the  Managers  should 
furnish  to  the  Education  Board  an  estimate  in  detail  of  their  requirements 
in  regard  to  the  erection,  repairs,  and  rent  of  school-buildings,  and  the 
cleaning  of  out-offices,  etc.  The  Board  cannot  undertake  to  deal,  during 
the  year,  with  requisitions  which  reach  them  later  than  the  end  of  February. 

103.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the 
Managers  showing  that  the  previous  grant  has  been  duly  expended. 

104.  The  Board  will  not  call  upon  vestries  to  repair  as  schools  buildings 
in  v  hich  the  Sacraments  are  celebrated  according  to  the  use  of  any  Christian 
Denomination  ;  or  the  internal  arrangements  or  fittings  of  which  are  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  inconvenient  and  ill-adapted  for  educational 
purposes. 

105.  So  long  as  the  yearly  sum  available  for  school-buildings  and  teachers' 
houses  remains  inadequate  for  the  educational  needs  of  a  parish,  the  Board 
will  give  preference  to  those  requirements  for  which  the  largest  amount 
of  local  assistance  is  forthcoming.  The  Board  will  not  hereafter  entertain 
any  fresh  application  for  the  rent  of  teachers'  houses. 

XIV.  SCIIKMJLKS. 

liXl.  The  Schedules  hereto  annexed  marked  respectively,  I.,  II.,  III.' 
IV.,  and  V.,  shnll  form  part  of  these  regulations. 

XV.   KXHIMTIONS  FROM  PRIMARY  TO  FlRST  (tRADE  SCHOOLS— BOYS. 

i " . .  An  exhibition  of  the  value  of  £25  per  annum,  tenable  for  not  more 
i  linn  six  years,  may  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Education  Board  to  any 
bo]  "t  ullicient  merit  educated  in  an  Elementary  School,  to  be  held  at  any 
Kirnl  l Irads  School. 

106     \ny  l)oy  under  thirteen  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  examination 

will  ba  olifflbla  as  ii  candidate  who  for  two  years  preceding  his  candidature 

ilmll  id)  have,  received  his  education  in  some  Primary  or  Combined  School 

uiiod  by  the  Education  Board,  and  (6)  shall  transmit  to  the  Board 

*  Mrufloate  of  good  conduct  and  character  covering  the  above  period  from 

ih't<  1. 1 ii  ,ii  lursof  theschoolorschoolsin  which  he  has  been  educated, 

W)Umor»ignod  by  the  Supervising  Minister  or  Ministers  thereof,  and  (c) 
•hull  have  punned  Standard  V.,  VI.,  or  VII.  in  reading,  dictation,  arithmetic, 
,.,.l  i  *  o  i'IIhi  subjects  of  the  Premium  Examination  of  Primary  Schools. 

urn    Tlir  Elimination  will  take  place  at  the  same  time,  and  will  be 

i iniiiil  In  the  name  Examiner,  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  Examination 

,  i, nil  1 1  rule  Exhibitions,  and  the  subjects  for  examination  will  be — 
,  |  |  \\  nun;   from  dictation. 
i/,  i  iin.;  raphy. 

\inl lie  (including  the  work  of  Standard  VII.) 

i  thi  following  subjects : — 

I  uolid,  li<*'k  I. 
,„     i  h,   l  ttln  Accidence. 


\\  I     Thmmm;   COIXBGK  EXHIBITIONS. 

.,,,     rin  H    ..hull  !«'  four  exhibitions  not   exceeding   £50  per    ani.ani 
Ju,,,  i  >m  in  In-  competed  for  each  year,  tenable  for  two  years 
i       .  ., .  In  ihi  hi  inn  approved  by  the  Education  Board. 
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111.  The  exhibition  may  be  awarded,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Education 
Board,  to  any  girl  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  twenty  years  who — 

(a.)  has  passed  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  as  a  Junior  or 

Senior  candidate ; 
(b.)  is  a  pupil-teacher  of  the  second  year  at  least ; 
(c)  has  received  her  education  in  a  public  Elementary  School,  and  has 
passed  while  at  school  Standard  VII.  in  three  elementary  and 
two  other  subjects  of  the  Premium  Examination,  and  has  also 
passed  the  examination  for  Second  Year  Pupil-teachers. 
11-2.  A  selected  Candidate  must  furnish  a  certificate  that  she  is  in  good 
health  and  not  suffering  from  any  physical  infirmity. 

113.  A  terminal  report  on  the  conduct  and  progress  of  each  Exhibitioner 
ihall  be  forwarded  to  the  Education  Board  by  the  authorities  of  the  College. 

114.  The  Exhibitioner  will  be  expected  to  pass  the  final  examination 
of  the  College  (Regulation  43  will  also  apply  to  these  Exhibitioners),  or  to 
pass  the  Barbados  Certificate  Examination  for  First  Year  Teachers. 
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1'RIMABY    DKPABTMKNT8. 


Slumlord  IV. 


To  read  a  passage 
from  a  still  more  ad- 
vanced book  with  in- 
telligence. 


V,     VI,     and     VII 


To   recite    80    lines 
with  intelligence  and 

expression. 


bead 


Inspectors 


Standard  V. 


To  read  a  passage 
from  a  standard  au- 
thor or  a  newspiper. 


Standard  VI. 


Standard  VII. 


To   read    a    difficult 
paragraph      from      a 
standard    author    or 
|  newspaper. 


Standards   the    exam    ination        will        not 


To    recite    100  lines  .To    recite    120   lines 
with  intelligence  and  j  expression, 
expression. 
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To  write  a  passage 
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Schedule  III. 
Needle  Work. 


Standard  III. 


Hemming,  sewing,  seaming, 
felling,  stitching  and  sewing  on 
strings. 

Herring-bone  stitch.  The  stitch 
only  on  flannel  or  canvas. 

Darning,  simple  on -canvas. 


Standard  IV. 


The  work  of  the  previous 
Standard— gathering,  setting  in, 
button  hole,  sewing  on  button. 

Darning,  plain  (as  for  thin 
places)  in  stocking  web  material. 

Herring-bone,  a  patch  (at  least 
3  inches  square)  on  coarse  flannel. 


Standard  V. 

The  work  of  the  previous  Stand- 
ards and  the  running  of  a  tuck. 

Plain  darning  of  a  hole  in 
stocking  web  material. 

Patching  in  calico  and  flannel. 

Putting  in  gussets. 


Standard  VI.  &  VII. 

The  work  of  previous  Stand- 
ards; whip  stitch  and  setting  on 
frill. 

Darning  plain  on  coarse  linen, 
patching  in  print,  cutting  out  a 
pinafore,  apron,  night  gown  or 
petticoat. 


Pupil  Teachers. 
First  Year. 

1.  A  garment  in  calico  or  print 
(a  pinafore  or  apron)  showing 
all  the  stitches  required  in 
Standard  III. 

2.  A    hole    correctly    mended    in 

stocking  material. 


3.  A  patch  not  less  than  2 
inches  square  on  calico. 

Second  Tear. 

1.  A  garment  in  calico  showing 
all  the  stitches  requiied  in 
Standard  IV. 

2.  Darning. 

3.  A  patch  not  less  than  2} 
inches  square  on  flannel. 

Third  Year. 

1.  A  garment  in  calico  (night 
shirt,  night  gown  or  petticoat) 
showing  all  the  stitches  re- 
quired in  Standard  V. 

2.  A  hole  filled  in  with  stocking 
web  stitch,  on  stocking  ma- 
terial, not  less  than  1}  inches 
square, 

3.  A  patch  on  print. 

Fourth  Year. 

1.  To  show  a  garment  cul  out  and 
neatly  "  fixed  "  or  "  tacked  '! 
together. 

2.  A  three-cornered  darn,  the 
tear  not  less  than  1  inch 
square,  and  a  cross  cut  darn 
on  coarse  linen. 

3.  A  patch  in  print. 


Teachers— Mistresses. 
First  Year. 

1.  To  cut  out  and  make  parts  of 
any  plain  article  of  under- 
clothing in  common  use. 

2.  To  answer  questions  in  needle- 
work (within  the  above  limits) 
on  paper. 

Second  Year. 

1.  The  work  of  a  needle  woman 
in  various  branches  applicable 
to  the  family  of  a  working 
man. 

2.  To  answer  questions  on  paper. 
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Schedule  IV. 
Subjects  for  the  Examination  of  Pupil  Teachers. 


Heading    and 

Recitation. 

Writing  and 
Drawing. 

Arithmetic. 

Grammar  and 
Composition. 

History. 

To  read  with  flu- 

Copy-book 

Vulgar   and 

a.  The  accidence 

a.  Old  Testament 

e  icy,    eaae,  _  and 

writing   and 

Decimal 

and  easy  parsing 

History  to  the  end 

u 

jnnt  expression  a 

dictation. 

Fractions,    |  from  an  Elenien- 

of  Judges. 

i 

passage    from    a 

ProWems.    !  tary  Book. 

> 

look   notified  be- 

(Females 

b.  English  History 

■*-* 

forehand,  and   to 

easier  ques- 
tions than 

b.  To  write    the 

to  the  end  of  Ste- 

e 

recite  70  lines  of 

substance     of     a 

phen's  reign. 

E 

ftandard  poetry. 

males.) 

story  read. 

To  read  as  above 

Copy-setting 
ana   Dicta- 

Practice, 

a.  Syntax  and  An- 

a. Old  Testament 

and  to  recite  80 

Proportion 

alysis. 

History  from  Jud- 

lines of  standard 

tion. 

ana  Inter- 

ges to  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity. 

t 

poetry. 

est     with    :  b.  Paraphrasing. 

Averages. 

> 

Proportional 

fl.  English  History; 

1 

Parte. 

Henry  II.  to  Rich- 
ard III. 

c 

(Females 

1 

easier  ques- 
tion   than 

Males.) 

To  read  as  above 

Dictation 

Discount, 

a.  Parsing  of  dif- 

a. New  Testament 

and  to  recite  100 

and  Draw- 

Profit & 

ficult  poetry,  ana- 

History :  Matthew 
and  John. 

lines  of  standard 

ing  of  Maps 

Loss,  Square 

lysis    of   complex 

poetry. 

and      Dia- 

Root. 

sentences     and 

grams. 

For     males 

paraphrasing. 

6.  English  History: 

in      addition 

Tudor  and  Stuart 

to  above : 

6.  Letter-writing. 

Periods. 

% 

Algebra — 
First    4 

H 

rules,   G.C. 
M.  &  L.C.M. 

Euclid 
Book  i.  to  26. 

To  read  as  above 

Dictation 

Stocks,  Men- 

a. Fuller  know- 

a.  New  Testament 

and  to  recite  100 

and     Free- 

suration    of  '  ledge  of  Grammar 

Circles     and   ,  and  Analysis. 

History  :      Mark, 

Unci  of  standard 

hand  Draw- 

Luke and  Acts. 

poetry. 

ing. 

Triangles, 

1 

Cube  Root.      '  b.  Essay  writing. 

b.  Revolution     to 

For    males 
in     addition  ! 

the  present  time. 

•3, 

to  above  : 

a 

Algebra- - 

to 

Fractions  and 
simple  equa- 
tions. Euclid 
Book  i. 

Books  to  be  used  will  be  notified  by  the  Education  Board  from  time  to  lime  at  the 
Science  is  an  optional  subject  in  the  above  examinations.  A  pupil  teacher  who  does 
marks  as  the  other  candidates. 
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Subjects  fob  the  Examination  or  Popil  Teachers.— Continued. 


Geography. 


Definitions  and 
the  map  of  the 
world  generally, 
Barbados  and  the 
West  Indies  in  • 
particular. 


Definitions,  etc, 
at  above.  . 

The  British  Em- . 
aire  in  particular . 


Teaching. 


To  answer  questions 
I  on  the  correct  meth- 
■  ods  of  teaching 
I  Heading  and  Writ- 
I  tog- 
Notes  of  Lessons. 


;  To  answer  questions 

;  on  the  teaching  of 

|  Arithmetic  and   on 

Class  Arrangement. 

Notes  of  Lessons. 


Definitions,  etc., 
as  above. 

Europe  and  Amer- 
ica in  particular,     "s 


Definitions,  etc.,  C* 
ss  shove-  g  £ 

Asia  and  Africa  — 
in  ptrticular.  g 


1 

>. 

P. 


To  answer  question* 
on  the  teaching  of 
Object  Lessons  and 
Class  Subjects. 

Notes  of  1/cvton*. 


To  answer  questions 
on  Discipline  and 
(.'lass  Management. 

Notes  of  Lessons. 


Music. 


Notes,  their  shape 
and  value.  Treble 
and  Bass  stavts. 
The  Scale  of  C,  and 
the  intervals  found 
in  it. 

Simple  time. 


All.   the     Major 
scales. 

Simple  and  Com- 
pound Time. 


Dotted  Notes, 
titd  Notes,  Rest*, 
Terms  of  expression, 
Pace  and  Style. 


Various  forms  of 
the  Minor  Scale, 
Diatonic  and  Chro- 
matic Interval. 


Science. 
(Males  only.) 


It 

!| 

'■■i 


Classification 
animals. 


of 


Classification  of 
plants,  earth, 
stones,  etc. 


Physiology,    ani- :  j 
mal  and  vegetable.     - 


1 

'I 


Physics  and  Chem- 
istry. 


■munition  of  the  Inspector. 

not  take  up  this  subject  will  however  be  expected  to  obtain  the  same  minimum  number  of 
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Schedule  V. 
Syllabus  of  Examinations  for  Certificates. 

The  maximum  number  of  marks  obtainable  in  each  subject  is  placed 
within  brackets,  and  those  subjects  in  which  failure  excludes  from  a  certi- 
ficate are  denoted  by  the  mark  §. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Part  I. 

1.  Reading.  §  [60] 

To  read  with  distinct  utterance,  due  attention  to  the  punctuation  and 
just  expression  from  some  standard  author. 

2.  Repetition  from  Memory.  §  [40] 
150  lines  from  some  standard  author. 

3.  Pbnhanship.  §  [40] 

To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in  setting  copies,  or  text 
hand  and  small  hand.    * 

4.  Spelling.  §  [60] 
To  write  a  passage  from  dictation. 

5.  English  Composition.  §  [50] 

To  write  simple  prose  upon  a  given  subject. 

6.  Arithmetic.  §  [150] 

Men — Proportion,  Interest,  Discount,  Averages,  Square  Root,  Proi>or- 
tional  Parts,  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Measurement  of 
Rectangles. 

Women— Practice,  Proportion,  Simple  Interest,    Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions. 

7.  Teaching.  §  [120] 

Notes  of  Lessons.— The  Methods  of  teaching  the  Elementary  and  Class 
Subjects. — To  answer  questions  on  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 


,  Part  IL 

8.  English  Language.  [120] 
Parsing,  Analysis  and  the  Principles  of  Grammar. 

9.  Scripture  History.  [100] 
The  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels. 

10.  English  History.  [100] 

1.  Outlines  from  a  specified  school  book.— 2.  Special  period  to  be  an- 
nounced each  year. 

11.  Geography.  [100] 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  the  geography  of  the  globe.— 2.  British 
Isles  and  West  Indies  in  particular. 
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Schedule  V. — Continued. 
12.  Music  Theory  [30],  Practice.  [30] 

Theory — All  the  major  and  minor  scales  and  signatures,  diatonic  intervals. 

The  value  of  notes,  dotted  notes  and  rests.    Bars  and  time  signatures. 

Syncopation,  compass  of  voices,  common  musical  terms. 
Practice— Graded  rests  in  time.    Tune  and  ear  training  based  upon  the 

requirements  for  the  various  school  divisions. 

13.  Needlework.  [60] 

Women — As  in  Schedule  IV. 

500  Harks  will  be  required  for  a  Pan  in  the  above  subjects. 

A  candidate  who  has  passed  may  take  any  two  of  the  following  optional 
subjects. 

1.  Dbawinc.  [60] 

Freehand— Elementary  stage. 

2.  Euclid.  [90] 

Men— Book  L 

Women— First  26  Propositions— Book  I. 

3.  Algebra.  [90] 
Men— Four  simple  Rules,  G.C.M.,  L.C.M.,  Fractions,  simple  Equations. 

4.  Domestic  Economy.  [60] 

Women— -l.  Food,   its   composition,   etc.;  2.  Clothing;  3.  Fresh   air 
ventilation,  etc.    4.  The  Home  furnishing,  cleansing,  etc. 

5.  Science.  [CO) 
Physiology  and  Botany. 


Second  Year. 

Part  I. 

1.  Rbading.  §  [60] 
As  in  First  Year  but  from  unseen  book. 

2.  Repetition  prom  Memory.  §  [40] 
As  in  First  Year. 

3.  Spelling.  §  [CO] 
As  in  First  Year. 

4.  Composition.  §  [70] 

5.  Arithmetic.  §  [150] 

Men — As  in  First  Year  with  cube  root,  stocks,  etc.,  added. 
Women — Same  as  First  Year  Men-. 
8374.  F 
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SCHEDULE  V.— Continued. 
6.  Teaching.  §  1 1201 

As  in  First  Year — The  different  method  of  organising,  managing  am. 

teaching  an  Elementary  School. 
Any  Book  on  Teaching.  Education  Reform,  etc.,  approved  by  the  Education 

Board. 

Part  II. 

7.  English  Language.  [120] 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature— Deri\a- 
tions,  paraphrasing,  figures  of  speech  in  addition  to  First  Year  work. 

8.  Scriptcbe.  [100) 

Whole  course  of  Scripture  History— No  questions  of  a  doctrinal  character. 

9.  English  History.  |100l 

As  in  I'ii'-"  Year. 

10.  Geography.  [100] 

As  in  First  Year.     Any  Continents  specified  beforehand— Map  drawing. 

11.  Music.  [6tS 

Vs  in  First  Year  but  more  advanced  work. 

12.  Needlework.  [60] 

Women— As  in  Schedule  IV. 

A  candidate  who  has  received  the  500  marks  required  for  a  Pass  in  the 
above  subjects  may  take  any  two  of  the  following  optional  subjects. 


1.  Drawing.  |60] 


Freehand. 


2.  Euclid.  [60] 

Men— Book  I.  and  II.     Women— Book  I. 

:'..   Algebra.  [60] 

Men— Up  to  Quadratic  Equations  of  one  unknown  quantity. 

4.  Domestic  Economy.  [60] 

Women — Preparation  of  articles  of  food  in  common  use  and  for  the  sick. 
Household  management  and  washing.    Thrift. 

5.  Science.  [60] 

Principles  of  Agriculture.     Hygiene. 

Men   must  obtain   800   and  Women   750   to   be   placed  in  the 
Honours  Division. 

Any  one  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Honours  Division  will  have  two  years 
to  his  credit  in  counting  for  a  First  Class  Certificate. 
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APPENDIX  B 


THE  EDUCATION  ACT,  1890. 


Aw  Act  to  Consolidate  the  Acts  Relating  to  Education. 

1 28th  October,  1890.] 

{Am amewitd by  '//>  Education  Act  Amendment  Act,  ISiiT.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly  of  Ibis  island, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  :— 

Part  1 

The  Board  and  its  Officers. 

Tltt  Board. 

1.  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a  Board  to  be  called  the  Education 
Board  shall  be  and  the  BUM  is  hereby  established;  and  the  said  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  a  president  and  eight  other  persons  to  be  nominated  from 
time  to  lime  by  the  Governor,  of  whom  two  at  least  shall  lie  members  n| 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  five  at  least  memliers  of  the  General  Assembly  ; 
i>i  "■  ided  always  that  the  members  so  appointed  from  the  General  Assembly 
thai]  continue  to  l>e  members  of  the  Board  in  each  subsequent  session  if 
returned  to  serve  therein,  and  shall  also  continue  to  act  as  members  «>F 
i  he  Board  after  the  expiration  or  dissolution,  and  during  the  prorogation 
of  the  General  Assembly,  without  its  becoming  necessary  to  make  new 
tppointruents  for  the  time  being. 

(3)  Should  any  member  of  the  Board  decline  to  act,  or,  unless  absent 

en  Nave  from  the  colony,  absent  himself  without  sufficient  excuse  from 

i  !ii"-  successive  meetings  of  the  Board,  the  president  of  the  Board  shall 

the  same  to  the  Governor,   who  shall   thereupon   appoint  some  fit 

person  to  fill  the  vacancy  thereby  created. 

Quorum, 

9.  Any  four  members  of  the  Education  Board  shall  be  sufficient  to 
form  a  Quorum. 

The  Officer*. 

3.  (1)  The  Education  Board  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered. 
I n .in  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  to  appoint  the  following  officers. 
who  shall  be  paid  the  salaries  hereinafter  specified  monthly  on  the  warrant 
Of  the  Governor  in  Executive  Committee,  namely  : 

\n  inspector £350  y  annum. 

\n  assistant  inspector        ...  £250  „         „ 

An  inspector's  assistant     ...  £150  „         „ 

A  .secretary C-jm  .. 

\n  assistant  secretary        ...  £70  „         „ 

1)  The  assistant  secretary  and   inspector's  assistant   are   and    shall   lie 
_  Dinted  on  such  conditions  as  to    tenure  of  office   as    the  Board   uv.w 
determine. 

4.  The  Education  Board  may  from  time  to  time  as  to  them  shall  seem 
proper  determine  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  inspector,  assistant 
inspector,  inspector's  assistant,  secretary,  and  assistant  secretary. 

5.  The  inspector  of  schools  and  assistant  inspector  of  schools  shall  hold 
an  examination  of  all  the  Elementary  Schools  under  their  supervision 
at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  report  in  writing  on  such  schools  to  the 
Education  Board  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March  in  each  year,  to  be 
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by  the  Education  Board  laid  before  the  Governor  for  the  information  of 
the  legislature. 

Annual   Estimates. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Education  Board  to  gradually  carry  into 
effect,  as  nearly  as  may  conveniently  be  done,  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Education  Commission,  1874-5,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  embodied  in  this  Act,  first  giving  their  care  to  the  amendment  and 
extension  of  the  system  of  elementary  education  ;  and  in  order  that  this 
may  be  done  more  effectually,  and  that  the  objects  of  this  Act  may  in  all 
respects  be  fully  carried  out,  they  are  hereby  authorised  and  required 
to  forward  to  the  Governor  in  Executive  Committee  for  insertion  in  the 
general  colonial  estimates  an  estimate  in  detail  of  all  sums  which  will  be 
required  for  educational  purposes  and  for  the  working  of  this  Act  during 
the  then  current  or  ensuing  year  (as  the  case  may  be) ;  and  there  shall 
also  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  in  Executive  Committee,  to  be  laid 
before  the  Legislature,  a  statement  in  detail  showing  the  expenditure  of 
the  sums  voted  during  the  preceding  year. 

Grant  for  Elementary  Education. 

7.  (1)  In  case  of  delay  in  voting  the  annual  estimates  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  from  whatever  cause  or  in  whatever  manner  arising,  the  Educa- 
tional establishment  as  provided  for  by  the  then  last  voted  estimates  shall, 
in  the  meantime,  continue  to  be  maintained  from  and  by  the  public  treasury, 
but  under  no  circumstances  shall  it  be  so  maintained  for  any  longer  period 
than  twelve  months ; 

Provided  always  that  the  annual  expenditure  under  the  Act  to  meet 
the  cost  of 

(a)  Salaries   of    teachers,   assistant    teachers,    and    pupil-teachers   of 

Elementary  Schools  ; 
(6)  Allowances  to  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  ; 

(c)  Books,    stationery,  fittings,    and    printed    forms    for  Elementary 

Schools,  and 

(d)  Examination  of  teachers,  pupil-teachers,   and   for  the  office  of 

pupil-teachers, 
shall  in  no  event  in  any  year  exceed  eleven  thousand  pounds. 

(-1)  If  in  any  year  the  sum  voted  on  the  Estimates  shall  be  insuffirii  Dl 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sub-section,  the  examination 
premium  rates  shall  be  reduced  by  the  Education  Board  so  as  to  render 
the  sum  granted  available  to  meet  the  expenditure. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

8.  The  Education  Board  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  all  matters  and  things  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional service  of  the  colony,  or  relevant  to  all  and  every  the  purposes  of 
this  Act ;  and  further  they  shall  huve  power  from  time  to  time  to 
alter,  amend,  add  to,  or  annul  all  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  regula- 
tions when  so  made,  altered,  amended,  or  added  to  shall  1*  submitted  to. 
the  Governor  in  Executive  Committee  for  his  approval,  and  when  apprnwd 
shall  be  published  six  times  in  the  official  gazette  of  this  island,  and  shall 
thereafter  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  as  ample  a  manner  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  inserted  in  this  Act. 

General  Duties  of  die  Board. 

0.  It  shall  be  the  general  duty  of  the  Education  Board  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  secure  in  all  respects  and  by  all  means  its 
efficient  working.  They  shall  receive  applications  for  aid  from  public 
Kli'iMeulary  Schools,  and,  when  they  think  fit,  award  the  grants  thereon  ; 
they  shall  take  special  care  that  all  sums  whatever  granted  and  paid  under 
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all  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  properly  and  usefully  applied 
and  expended  ;  they  shall  receive  and  consider  the  inspector's  nnd  assistant 
inspector's  reports  ;  and,  whenever  they  may  deem  it  expedient,  they  shall 
visit  and  examine  any  school  or  schools  receiving  legislative  aid,  and  draw 
up  reports  in  reference  thereto,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  Governor  for 
the  information  of  the  Legislature. 

Plans  of  Buildings. 

10.  Whenever  any  new  building  shall  be  creeled  or  any  substantial 
alterations  of  existing  buildings  shall  be  made,  under  any  of  the  powers 
and  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  plana  for  such  new  buildings  or  such  altera- 
tions shall  in  all  cases  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Board, 
who  shall  have  power  to  amend  and  vary  the  same  ;  and  for  these  and  all 
Other  like  purposes  of  this  Act,  they  shall  be  authorised  to  call  on  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  for  his  advice  and  assistance. 

Annual  Report. 

1 1.  Once  in  every  year  the  Education  Board  shall  present  to  the  Governor 
for  the  information  of  the  Legislature  a  report  showing  the  general  working 
during  the  past  year  of  the  education  system  in  operation  under  this  Act. 

1'AUT   II. 

Klemkntaky  Schools. 

School   Ihi tilling*. 

12.  The  tcslries  of  the  several  parishes  arc  hereby  authorised  and 
required  to  lay  rates  in  their  respective  parishes  at  every  annual  laying 
of  rates  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  sums  as  the  Education  Board  shall 

1  nisi t ion  in  writing  call  upon  them  to  raise  for  building  or  repairing 
school  buildings,  including  teachers'  houses  ;  provided,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  St.  Michael's  parish,  no  such  requisition  shall  be  for  a  greater 
amount  than  £200  in  any  one  year ;  and  in  the  cases  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Philip,  Christ  Church,  and  St.  George,  for  a  greater  amount  than 
£100  in  any  one  year  ;  and  in  the  cases  of  the  other  parishes  respectively 
for  a  greater  amount  than  £75  in  any  one  year;  and  provided  also 
that  the  vestry  of  any  parish  may  appeal  within  fourteen  days 
after  such  requisition  shall  have  been  made  to  them,  to  the  Governor  in 
Executive  Committee  in  respect  of  the  subject  matter  thereof ;  and  the 
Governor  in  Executive  Committee,  after  inquiry  into  the  matter;  shall  have 
power  either  to  confirm,  modify,  or  disallow  any  such  requisition. 

Rules  for   Elementary  Schools. 

13.  The  Education  Board  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
good  government  of  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  ;  for  the  subjects  to 
be  taught,  and  the  course  and  order  of  study  in  such  schools  ;  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  sums  granted  in  aid  thereof  for  settling  and  enforcing 
the  payment  of  the  fees  to  be  paid  therein  ;  and  for  the  remuneration  of 
the  masters,  mistresses,  and  pupil  teachers  thereof. 

Condition  of  Aid. 

14.  (1)  No  Primary  School  shall  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  li-l  or 
the  Education  Board  to  receive  legislative  aid  unless  the  number  of  children 
in  actual  average  attendance  at  such  school  during  the  three  previous 
months  be  not  less  than  fifty,  except  as  respects  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  which  pariah  the  required  average  attendance,  as  aforesaid,  shall  he 
thirty-five. 
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(■2)  After  any  such  school  shall  have  bceu  placed  on  the  list  of  the  Edu- 
cation Board  and  shall  have  received  legislative  aid,  it  shall  he  lawful  for 
the  Education  Board  to  continue  to  make  grants  to  such  school,  although 
i  he  average  attendance  as  aforesaid  of  children  may  have  fallen  below 
fifty  in  the  other  parishes  or  below  thirty-five  in  the  case  of  St.  Andrew, 
if  and  so  long  as  circumstances  shall  appear  to  them  to  justify  it ;  provided 
always  that  in  no  case  shall  legislative  aid  be  granted  to  any  such  school 
when  its  average  attendance  as  aforesaid  shall  have  fallen  below  thirty 
in  the  other  parishes,  or  below  twenty  in  St.  Andrew. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  the  Edu- 
cation Board  may  in  any  case,  if  exceptional  circumstances  so  demand, 
exact  a  lower  average  attendance  in  the  case  of  any  school  than  that  herein- 
before mentioned. 

No  Aid  to  Complexional  Schools. 

15.  No  public  money,  parochial  or  otherwise,  shall  be  granted  under 
any  circumstances  or  in  any  form  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  any  school  main- 
tained for  the  education  of  children  of  any  particular  complexion. 

Doles. 

16.  No  person  connected  with  any  public  Elementary  School  shall  give  or 
distribute  to  any  child  attending  any  such  school,  any  dole  or  portion  of 
food  or  clothing  or  any  money,  for  the  purposes  of  inducing  such  child  to 
attend  school. 

School  Committees. 

17.  Every  public  Elementary  School  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  a  committee  composed  of  the  minister  of  the  district, 
or  of  the  congregation  with  which  such  school  is  connected,  and  two 
laymen  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Education  Board,  and  in  each  case 
the  said  minister  shall  be  the  chairman  of  such  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  exercise  all  the  rights  of  patronage  in  such  school,  including 
the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  master  or  mistress  or  pupil-teachers 
of  such  school,  subject,  however,  to  approval  by  and  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Education  Board  ;  provided  always  that  wheu  any  charge  shall  be  made 
against  a  teacher,  assistant  teacher,  or  pupil-teacher  which  may  involve  his 
dismissal,  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  9hall  be  sent  at  least  seven  days 
before  the  proposed  meeting  by  the  supervising  minister  to  the  Inspector 
of  Schools  (be  he  Inspector  or  Assistant  Inspector)  in  whose  district  the 
school  is  ;  and  such  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  attend  the  meeting  and  sit  as 
assessor  and  report  to  the  Education  Board. 

Factory  Acts. 

18.  The  Education  Board  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  bringing  into  operation,  when  they  shall  see  lit,  the  principle  of  ih'- 
English  Factory  Acts,  that  is,  by  providing  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  to  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  work 
for  any  pecuniary  wage  or  any  reward  whatsoever,  unless  previous  to  such 
employment  such  child  shall  have  passed  a  minimum  standard  of  edu- 
cational qualification  to  be  fixed  by  the  Education  Board,  before  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  or  the  Assistant  Inspector,  or,  in  case  of  other  than 
public  Elementary  Schools,  before  such  person  as  the  Education  Board 
shall  approve.  Provided  always  that  to  acquire  the  educational  qualifica- 
tion herein  referred  to,  no  child  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
in  any  religious  doctrine  or  instruction,  except  with  the  knowledge  and 
concurrence  of  the  parent  or  other  lawful  guardian  for  the  time  being 
•  >f  such  child. 
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Half-time  system. 

19.  Either  as  an  alternative  to  the  procedure  indicated  in  the  last  fore- 
going section  or  eonetUTently  therewith,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  the  Educa- 
tion Board  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  bringing 
into  operation  the  half-time  system,  that  is,  for  compelling  the  attendance 

if  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  at  some  recognised  school,  public 
or  otherwise,  during  a  certain  number  of  days  or  a  certain  number  of  hours 
iu  each  week,  its  they  shall  think  fit,  the  usual  periods  of  school  holidays 
being  excepted,  Provided  that  no  bucIi  rule  or  regulation  shall  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  religious  belief  to  which  any  child  so  compelled  to  attend 
school  may  belong  ;  and  provided  that  any  rule  or  regulation  made  under 
this  section  requiring  a  child  to  attend  school  shall  provide  for  the  total 
or  partial  exemption  of  such  child  from  attending  school,  if  the  Inspector 
or  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools  certifies  that  such  child  has  reached  such 
a  standard  of  education  as  would  in  the  opinion  of  such  Inspector  or 
Assistant  Inspector  be  sufficient  to  exempt  the  attendance  at  school  of 
such  child,  and  the  Inspector  or  Assistant  Inspector  is  hereby  required 
to  examine  any  child  for  the  above  purpose  when  instructed  so  to  do  by 
the  Education  Board. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

20.  The  Education  Board  are  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  appoint 
such  officers  and  to  make  all  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  in  their 
judgment  be  necessary  for  carrying  out,  in  the  most  effectual  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  simple  and  least  harassing  manner,  the  intention 
of  the  two  last  preceding  sections  or  either  of  tbem,  and  such  rules  and 
regulations,  besides  being  approved  and  published  as  is  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, shall  be  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  it 
within  twenty-one  days  thereof  either  House  shall  present  an  address  to 
the  Governor  against  any  of  the  said  rules  and  regulations,  then  such  rule 
or  rules  and  regulation  or  regulations  shall  ipso  facto  stand  annulled  ; 
and  any  person  violating  any  rule  or  regulation  passed  under  this  Act, 
except  any  rule  or  regulation  which  may  have  become  annulled  in  the 
manner  specified  by  this  section,  shall  be  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  ten  shillings,  to  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner 
before  a  police  magistrate,  on  the  complaint  of  any  person,  and  to  \>e  paid 
into  the  public  Treasury. 

Exhibitions. 

i\  In  order  to  facilitate  the  bringing  of  very  promising  boys  iu  humble 
circumstances  within  the  reach  of  the  advantages  of  high  education,  six 
exhibitions,  not  exceeding  £3fi  per  annum  each  m  value,  may  be  awarded, 
one  m  each  year,  by  the  Education  Board,  to  boys  of  sufficient  merit, 
educated  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  this  island,  to  be  held  at  any  first-grade 
Khool  ;  and  the  candidates  for  such  exhibitions  shall  be  admitted  to  com- 
pete under  such  conditions  as  to  the  age,  and  shall  be  examiued  in  the 
manner  and  in  the  subjects,  and  under  the  conditions,  which  shall  be  pre- 
I  in  any  rules  made  by  the  Education  Board  for  that  purpose,  and 
\hibitions  shall  be  tenable  for  not  more  than  six  years  each,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  shall  in  like  manner  appoint. 

Examination    of    Teachers. 

■2i.  Au  annual  examination  of  such  teachers  as  shall  offer  themselves 
for  that  purpose  shall  be  held  by  such  persons  as  the  Education  Board 
shall  appoint,  and  a  list  of  all  who  pass  shall  be  published,  and  those  who 
peas  with  credit  shall  be  ranked  in  two  honour  classes,  and  annual  premiums 
ihall  be  awarded  by  the  Education  Board  to  teachers  holding  certificates 
granted  bf  thfl  Board  according  to  a  scale  to  be  fired  by  the  said  Board. 
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(2)  After  any  such  school  shall  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of  the  Edti- 
>u  Board  and  shall  have  received  legislative  aid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
Education  Board  to  continue  to  make  grants  to  such  school,  alt  I 

tin-  average  attendance  as  aforesaid  of  children  may  have  fallen  below 
fifty  in  the  other  parishes  or  below  thirty-five  in  the  case  of  St.  Andrew, 
if  and  so  long  as  circumstances  shall  appear  to  them  to  justify  it:  provided 
always  that  in  no  case  shall  legislative  aid  be  granted  to  any  such  school 
whan  its  average  attendance  as  aforesaid  shall  have  fallen  below  thirty 
in  the  other  parishes,  or  below  twenty  in  St.  Andrew. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  the  Edu- 
'■ii  ion  Board  may  in  any  case,  if  exceptional  circumstances  so  demand, 
>  N."t  a  lower  average  attendance  in  the  case  of  any  school  than  that  herein- 
before mentioned. 


No  Aid  to  Complexional  Schools. 


15.  No  public  money,  parochial  or  otherwise,  shall  be  granted  under 
any  circumstances  or  in  any  form  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  any  school  main- 
tained for  the  education  of  children  of  any  particular  complexion. 

Dolts. 

16.  No  person  connected  with  any  public  Elementary  School  shall  give  or 
distribute  to  any  child  attending  any  such  school,  any  dole  or  portion  of 
loud  or  clothing  or  any  money,  for  the  purposes  of  inducing  such  child  to 
attend  school. 

School  Committees. 

17.  Every  public  Elementary  School  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
mipcrintendence  of  a  committee  composed  of  the  minister  of  the  district, 
or  of  the  congregation  with  which  such  school  is  connected,  and  two 
laymen  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Education  Board,  and  in  each  case 
the  said  minister  shall  be  the  chairman  of  such  committee,  and  the  coni- 
fniiiee  shall  exercise  all  the  rights  of  patronage  in  such  school,  including 
i  lie  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  master  or  mistress  or  pupil-teachers 
of  such  school,  subject,  however,  to  approval  by  and  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Education  Board  ;  provided  always  that  when  any  charge  shall  be  made 
against  a  teacher,  assistant  teacher,  or  pupil-teacher  which  may  involve  his 
dismissal,  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge  shall  be  sent  at  least  seven  days 
before  the  proposed  meeting  by  the  supervising  minister  to  the  Inspector 
of  Schools  (be  he  Inspector  or  Assistant  Inspector)  in  whose  district  the 
school  is  ;  and  such  Inspector  of  -Schools  shall  attend  the  meeting  and  sit  as 
assessor  and  report  to  the  Education  Board. 

Factory  Acts. 

18.  The  Education  Board  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
lor  bringing  into  operation,  when  they  shall  sec  fit,  the  principle  of  the 
English  Factory  Acts,  that  is,  by  providing  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  to  employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  work 
for  any  pecuniary  wage  or  any  reward  whatsoever,  unless  previous  to  suet) 
employment  such  child  shall  have  passed  a  minimum  standard  of  edu- 
■  urinal  qualification  to  be  fixed  by  the  Education  Board,  before  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  or  the  Assistant  Inspector,  or,  in  case  of  other  thin 
public  Elementary  Schools,  before  such  person  as  the  Education  Board 

hall  approve.  Provided  always  that  to  acquire  the  educational  qualifica- 
tion herein  referred  to,  no  child  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
in  an]  religious  doctrine  or  instruction,  except  with  the  knowledge  and 
Boncurrenoe  of  the  parent  or  other  lawful  guardian  for  the  time  hemp 
•  if  Kiieh  child. 
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to  time,  of  Second  Grade  Schools  in  such  localities  as  may  be  deemed  by  them 

expedient 

Schemes  how  fratiud  and  dealt  with. 

Whenever,  and  at  such  times  as  they  shall  think  proper,  the  Educa- 
Uob  lioard  shall  form  schemes  as  aforesaid  for  the  establishment  of  such 
Second  Grade  Schools  as  they  shall  deem  expedient  j  and  in  such  Bchemes 
they  shall  set  forth  the  proposed  name  and  the  actual  locality  of  such  school, 
the  composition,  functions,  and  powers  of  the  governing  body  thereof, 
the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  therein,  the  public  grant  or  allowances 
to  be  made  towards  the  establishment  or  maintenance  thereof,  the  appli- 
cation, if  any.  in  aid  thereof,  or  any  parochial  endowment  as  hereinafter 
pruv  ided,  and  all  such  matters  and  things  as  the  Board  shall  think  it  righl 
to  set  forth  ;  und  may  from  time  to  time  alter  and  amend  any  such  schemes 
after  they  have  become  law,  as  hereinafter  provided  ;  and  such  schemes 
and  amended  schemes  shall  he  laid  before  the  Legislature,  and  shall,  when 
ihey  shall  have  received  sanction  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
and  the  assent  of  the  Governor,  be  legally  binding  on  all  persons. 

Governing  Bodies. 

29.  When  and  so  Boon  as  such  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  Second 
Grade  Schools  shall  have  acquired  the  force  of  law  in  the  manner  herein- 
before mentioned,  the  several  governing  bodies  as  therein  constituted 
shall  be  and  become  bodies  corporate  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  shall 

i  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  and  shall  sue  and  be  sued 
liv  the  name  assigned  to  them  severally  in  the  said  schemes,  and  all  lands, 
buildings,  property  and  effects  whatsoever  belonging  to  or  thereafter  to 
be  acquired  bj  the  same  schools,  shall  be  vested  in  the  respective  governing 
bodies  thereof. 

Grants  in  Aid. 

30.  The  Education  Board  shall  have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  required, 
t.i  propose,  in  the  annual  Estimates  hereinbefore  provided  for,  such  grants 
as  they  shall  think  proper  in  aid  of  the  Second  Grade  schools  already 
established  or  to  be  established  as  aforesaid. 

Bales  for  Government. 

31.  In  consideration  of  the  said  grants  to  the  Second  Grade  Schools, 
the  Education  Board  shall  have  power  to  call  on  the  governing  bodies 
of  such  schools  to  frame  statutes  and  rules  for  the  good  government  and 
regulation  of  such  schools,  and  the  said  governing  bodies  shall  from  time  to 
time  alter,  add  to,  or  rescind  the  same,  and  such  original,  added,  or  altered 
•tatutes  and  rules  shall  in  all  cases  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Educa- 
tion Board. 

Eihibiti 'ins. 

r'or  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  studies  of  deserving  boys  at  the 
Second  Grade  Schools,  the  Education  Board  shall  have  power  to  place  on 
the  annual  Estimates  hereinbefore  provided  for,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£300  in  each  year,  to  be  expended  in  sixty  exiibitions  at 
£5  each  per  annum,  and  these  exhibitions  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  awarded  after  due  advertisement,  according  to  the  result*  of  an  open 
competitive  examination,  and  shall  be  tenable  at  any  of  the  said  Second 
Grade  Schools,  at  the  option  of  each  exhibitioner's  parent  or  guardian  ; 
and  the  Education  Board  are  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  settling  the  age  and  qualifications  of  candidates 
ami  the  character  of  the  examinations  to  be  held  for  such  exhibitions,  and 
•loo  for  determining  the  conditions  on  which  such  exhibitions  shall   con- 
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Pupil-teachers. 

23.  The  master  or  mistress  of  every  Elementary  School  which  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  or  the  Assistant  Inspector  shall  certify,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Education  Board,  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  employing  and  training 
pupil-teachers,  shall  be  allowed,  subject  to  the  rules  aforesaid,  to  receive  as 
such  pupil-teachers  young  persons  who  shall  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of 
iit-'C  have  a  good  character  from  their  minister  or  some  other  respectable 
person,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  ;  and  for  every  such  pupil- 
teacher  so  received  the  said  master  or  mistress  of  such  school  shall  receive 
such  payment  as  the  Education  Board  shall  think  fit. 

Examination  of  Pupil-teachers. 

24.  Even  such  pupil-teacher  who  shall  have  been  admitted  into  any 
school  as  aforesaid,  and  who  shall  produce  a  certificate  of  good  BDBdoCt 
for  the  preceding  twelve  months  from  his  minister  or  some  other  person 
approved  of  by  the  Education  Board,  shall  be  examined  annually  by  such 
(icrsons  as  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Education  Board,  and  shall,  if  he  pass,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate 
and  be  classified  according  to  his  proficiency,  and  shall  receive  such  allow- 
ance as  the  Education  Board  shall  think  it  proper  to  make. 

Training  of  Teaclters. 

25.  The  Education  Board  shall  in  each  and  every  year  select  by  compe- 
tition from  among  the  pupil-teachers  a  certain  number  of  candidates  to 
be  specified  by  the  Board  to  be  trained  as  Primary  School  teachers  in 
some  institution  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Board,  and  to  be  subject  in  all 
things  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Education  Board  ;  provided 
the  expenditure  for  such  purposes  shall  not  exceed  £300  in  any  one  year. 
And  the  Education  Board  shall  make  such  arrangements,  together  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  such  students, 
as  they  shall  deem  meet ;  provided  always,  that  the  rights  of  conscience 
of  each  and  all  of  such  students  in  respect  of  their  religious  beliefs  shall  be 
duly  and  fully  protected  in  all  such  arrangements,  rules  and  regulations, 
if  ;my,  as  may  be  made. 

Industrial  and  Ragged  Schools. 

26.  The  Education  Board  shall  have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  required, 
to  frame  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school 
in  or  near  Bridgetown,  and  also,  if  they  shall  think  it  advisable,  of  one  or 
more  industrial  schools  in  such  localities  in  the  country  districts  as  they 
shall  judge  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  aud  also,  if  they  shall  think  fit, 
for  the  establishment  of  ragged  schools  in  town  or  elsewhere ;  and  the 
Board  shall  submit  such  schemes  to  the  Legislature  along  with  the  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  of  such  school  or  schools  to  be  by  them 
approved,  amended,  or  disallowed,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  Board  are 
hereby  authorised  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  maintenance, 
good  government,  and  working  of  such  school  or  schools  when  so  established, 
ud  to  appoint  such  officers  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  judge  to  be 
necessary,  and  at  such  salaries  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

Part  HI. 

Second  Grade  Schools. 

Schemes  for  Establishment. 


17.  The  Education  Board  shall  ha\  c  |>o»  it,  aud  they  are  hereby  required, 
to  InuiKj  scheme-*  for  the  c.-ilaUisliiiuiit,  either  concurrently  or  from  tiuic 
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bodies  and  headmasters  uf  the  said  schools,  for  the  thorough  annual  examina- 
tion and.  if  practicable,  ihe  |>criodical  inspection  of  such  schools,  whether 
by  qualified  residents  in  this  or  neighbouring  colonies,  or  by  invoking 
the  assistance  of  examining  bodies  in  England  ;  or  by  securing  the  periodical 
visits  of  a  travelling  Inspector  from  England  :  and  the  said  Board  are 
hereby  empowered,  if  they  shall  see  fit.  to  enter,  through  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  into  negotiations  with  the  governments  of  neighbouring 
colonies  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  such  travelling  Inspector  con- 
jointly with  them,  and  the  Board  shall  also  have  power  to  carry  into  effect 
any  agreement  that  may  be  arrived  at  after  such  negotiations. 

Publication,  of  Reports. 

38.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  conclusion  of  each  such  examination 
or  inspection,  the  Education  Board  shall  publish  in  the  official  Gazette 
so  much  as  they  shall  think  fit  of  the  reports  of  such  examiners  or  inspectors, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  they  shall  also  at  the  close  of  each  year,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  publish  in  like  manner  a  report  of  each  First 
Grade  School  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  governing  body  of  each  such 
school,  setting  forth  the  actual  state  of  the  school  as  to  numl>ers,  attend- 
ance, discipline,  subjects  of  instruction,  and  general  condition,  together 
with  a  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  then  expired. 


Exhibitions. 

88.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  education  of  deserving  boys 
at  the  First  Grade  Schools,  the  Education  Board  shall  have  power  to  place 
on  the  annual  estimates  herein-before  provided  for,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £350  to  be  expended  in  exhibitions  for  the  benefit 
of  boys  who  are  natives  of  Barbados,  or  the  sons  of  a  native,  and 
wln.se  parents  are  not  in  well-to-do  circumstances  j  and  the  said  Board 
an  liereby  authorised  and  required  to  settle  and  to  publish  in  the  official 
1 1  izette  the  numbers  and  value  of  the  several  exhibitions  to  be  thus  created, 
having  due  regard  to  the  recommeadatkms  of  the  said  Education. Com' 
mission  in  that  behalf;  the  age  and  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for 
■una;  the  nature  and  periods  of  the  examinations  to  be  held  for 
awarding  the  same  ;  and  the  conditions  and  duration  of  tenure  ;  provided 
always,  that  the  said  exhibitions  shall  I*  awarded  according  to  the  results 
"f  ■  competitive  examination,  to  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
said  Board,  to  boys  only  who  show  real  merit,  and  shall  be  tenable  at  any 
First  Grade  School  at  the  option  of  the  successful  candidate's  parent  or 
guardian. 

Uabrison  College. 

Governing  Body. 

10.  The  President  of  the  Council  for  (he  time  being,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  time  being,  the  Attorney-General  for  the 
time  being,  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Michael  for  the  time  being, 
the  churchwarden  for  the  parish  of  Saint  Michael  for  the  time  being, 
and  two  members  of  the  vestry  to  be  chosen  annually,  shall,  together 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Education  Board,  be  the  trusters  and  directors 
of  Harrison  College  (or  all  intents  and  purposes:  provided,  however,  that 
the  Education  Board,  as  such,  shall  still  exercise  its  distinct  functions  in 
respect  of  the  said  school  as  otherwise  provided  for. 

4 1 .  The  said  school  shall  be  a  school  of  the  First  Grade,  and  shall  be  styled 
ind  railed  Harrison  College,  and  the  said  trustees  and  directors  t hereof 
-hall  lie  styled  and  called  The  Governing  Body  of  Harrison  College,  and 
they  shall  be  and  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  and  shall  have 
i  perpetual  lueeeaakni  and  a  common  seal,  and  shall  sue  and  be  sued  under 
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tinuc  to  lie  held  by  those  to  whom  they  may  be  awarded,  and  for  prescribing 
all  other  matters  and  things  in  relation  to  the  said  exhibitions  ;  and  they 
shall  also  have  power  to  make  provision  for  the  remuneration  of  the  persons 
to  be  appointed  by  them  to  examine  candidates  for  such  exhibitions. 

Parochial  Exhibitions. 

33.  The  vestry  of  the  several  parishes  shall  have  power,  and  the>  in 
hereby  authorised  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  lay  a  rate  on  the  ratepayers 
of  their  respective  parishes,  along  with  the  general  annual  rates,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  reasonable  and  proper  sum  for  the  maintenance 
of  parochial  exhibitions,  at  the  Second  Grade  Schools  connected  with 
their  respective  parishes,  for  the  children  of  parishioners  in  straitened 
circumstances ;  and  such  parochial  exhibitions  shall  be  awarded  and 
held  subject  to  such  provisions  and  to  such  rules  and  regulations  in  respect 
of  candidature,  examination,  and  all  other  matters  relating  thereto,  as 
may  be  made  by  the  Education  Board. 

Annual  Examinations. 

34.  In  order  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  Second 
Grade  Schools,  the  Education  Board  are  hereby  authorised  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  they  shall  think  proper  for  the  annual  examination,  and,  if 
practicable,  the  inspection  of  the  said  schools. 


Part  IV 
First  Grade  Schools. 

Board  to  Determine  First  tirade  Schools. 


35.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Education  Board  to  provide,  as  occasion 
may  demand,  that  First  Grade  education  be  brought  within  the  reach 
and  means  of  such  inhabitants  of  this  island  as  desire  it  for  their  sons  ; 
and  the  said  Board  shall  determine  what  schools  shall  be  Schools  of  the 
First  Grade  and  shall  define  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  all  such  schools,  and  also  of  the  headmasters  thereof,  and  shall 
frame  schemes  for  the  management  of  such  schools,  and  shall  have  power 
to  call  upon  the  said  governing  bodies  by  requisition  in  writing  from  time 
to  time  to  frame  statutes,  orders,  and  rules  for  the  discipline,  government, 
and  course  of  instruction  of  such  schools  as  far  as  may  he  in  conformity 
with  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Education  Commission 
aforesaid  ;  and  the  said  statutes,  orders,  and  rules,  when  so  framed,  shall 
be  approved,  amended,  or  referred  bnck  by  the  Education  Board,  and 
when  finally  settled  shall  be  published  for  general  information  in  the  official 
Gazette. 

Provision  for  Instruction. 

36.  In  framitig  such  scheme  as  aforesaid  the  Education  Board  shall 
make  due  provision  that  instruction  be  given  not  only  in  the  English  and 
classical  languages  and  literature,  and  in  mathematics,  but  also  in  the 
French  language,  and  in  the  elements  of  one  or  more  of  the  natural  sciences, 
a  i  id.  when  practicable,  in  the  German  language.  They  shall  also  provide 
that  in  one  First  Grade  School  at  least,  arrangements  be  made  so  as  to  secure 
a  thorough  and  solid  education  for  such  buys  as  may  require  a   modern 

n  lieu  of  a  classical  education. 

Annual  Examination  and  Inspection. 

37.  In  order  to  secure  a  high  standard  of  education  in  the  First  Grade 
Schools,  the  Education  Board  are  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  make 
provision,  as  they  may  deem  best  after  consultation  with  the  governing 
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Governing  Body. 

46.  The  following  persons  shall  constitute  the  governing  body  of  the 
Lodge  School ;  viz.:  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbados,  the  President  of  tin' 
Legislative  Council,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  two  repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Anembly  for  the  Pariah  of  Saint  John,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  Codrington  College,  the  Rector  of  Saint  John,  and  two  other 
persons  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor.    Three  shall  form  a  quorum. 

47.  The  above-mentioned  officers  and  persons  shall  be  styled  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  Lodge  School,  and  shall  be  a  corporate  body,  and  shall  have 
a  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  and  by  that  name  shall  sue  and  be 
sued,  and  in  them  shall  be  vested  the  site,  buildings,  and  all  appurtenances 
of  the  said  Lodge  School,  on  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  conditions  on 
which  the  same  have  been  handed  over  by  the  said  Society  to  the  Education 
Board. 

Annual  Grant   in   Aid. 

48.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
the  said  School,  a  sum  of  £500  per  annum  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
granted  from  the  public  Treasury,  to  be  paid  to  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  said  School  on  the  warrant  of  the  Governor  in  Executive  Committee  : 
provided  always  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  establish- 
ment of  such  School,  the  number  of  boys  therein  shall  be  below  thirty,  the 
grant  shall  not  be  payable,  and  the  payment  thereof  shall  be  suspended 
during  such  time  as  the  said  number  of  boys  shall  remain  below  thirty. 

Parochial  Exhibition*. 

-\u.  The  vestries  of  the  parishes  of  Saint  Philip,  Saint  John,  and  Saint 
Joseph  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  make  and  lay  rates 
at  the  general  laying  of  rates  in  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
sums  of  sixty  pounds  and  forty  pounds,  respectively,  to  assist  in  the  educa- 
tion at  the  said  School  of  the  sons  of  persons  in  straitened  circumstances  ; 
and  the  exhibitions  thus  provided  for  shall  be  of  such  value  as  the  Education 
Board  shall  appoint,  and  the  said  vestries  shall  respectively  nominate 
candidates  for  vacancies  as  the  case  shall  be,  and  thereafter  the  like  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had,  and  the  like  rules  and  conditions  observed,  as  are 
In  p'inbefore  set  forth  in  the  forty-fourth  section  in  regard  to  the  exhibitions 
provided  at  Harrison  College  by  the  vestry  of  Saint  Michael. 

Queen's  College. 

School,  fur  Stria, 

50.  The  school  for  girb  called  the  Queen's  School  shall  rank  as  a  First 

Grade  School  and  shall  I*  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  prospectus  set  out 

in  schedule  to  this  Act  annexed,    and  a  sum   not  exceeding  £'400 

in.iy    be   placed   on    the  annual   educational   estimates   for   the   support 

thereof,  until  such  school  shall  have  become  self-supporting. 

Governing  Body. 

M.  The  memlxTs  of  the  Education  Board  shall  constitute  and  bo  the 
governing  body  of  the  Queen's  College,  and  shall  have  power  from  time 
to  time  to  alter  and  amend  the  original  scheme  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  (Queen's  College  or  any  amended  scheme  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  such  amended  scheme 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section  of  this  Act. 

Lands  and  Buildings. 

All  lands  and  buildings  now  forming  the  site  and  buildings  of  lite 
Queen's  College,  and  all   lands  adjoining  the  Queen's  College  formerly 
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the  style  and  title  aforesaid  ;  and  in  the  said  Governing  Body  of  Harrison 
College  shall  vest,  without  any  conveyance,  all  the  estate,  property,  and 
effects,  of  what  nature  and  kind  soever,  and  also  all  the  rights  and  liabilities, 
which  severally  were  formerly  of  the  trustees  and  directors  of  the  said  school ; 
and  any  live  members  of  the  said  Governing  Body  shall  be  sufficient  to  form 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  said  school. 

Animal  Grant   in  Aid. 

48.  For  the  purpose  of  supporting  Harrison  College  and  assisting  the 
Governing  Body  thereof  in  making  good  any  guaranteed  salaries  of  masters 
of  the  said  College,  an  annual  sum  not  exceeding  £1,000  is  hereby  granted 
from  the  public  Treasury  to  the  Governing  Body,  to  be  paid  to  them  or 
their  order  from  time  to  time,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Governor  in  Executive 
Committee,  on  their  certifying  to  the  Governor  in  Executive  Committee 
that  the  same  is  required,  and  the  Governing  Body  shall  apply 
such  moneys  when  received  to  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  ;  pro\  wed 
always  that  the  full  course  of  instruction  defined  in  section  36  of  this 
Act  shall  be  strictly  carried  out ;  and  provided  also  that  whenever  the 
pupils  in  the  said  College  shall  be  below  the  number  of  one  hundred  the 
grant  hereby  made  shall  be  reduced  to  the  sum  of  £800,  for  the  period 
the  number  of  pupils  shall  continue  below  one  hundred  ;  and  provided 
also  that  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  said  College  shall  fall 
below  sixty,  the  said  grant  shall  be  further  reduced  to  the  sum  of  £400  for 
the  period  the  number  of  pupils  shall  continue  below  sixty. 

Vestry  Exhibitions. 

411.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  at  the  said  College  in  the  education  of 
ten  boys  whose  parents,  being  parishioners  of  Saint  Michael,  are  in 
straitened  circumstances,  to  the  extent  of  £10  each  per  annum,  the 
vestry  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Michael  are  hereby  authorised  to  apply  a 
sum  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  £100  of  the  moneys  raised  at  the  laying  of 
their  rates  in  each  and  every  year,  which  said  Bums  so  raised  as  aforesaid 
shall  yearly  be  paid  over  by  the  vestry  to  the  governing  body  of  the  said 
College,  to  be  applied  by  them  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 


By  whom  Nominations  Exercised. 


44.  The  nominations  of  ten  boys  for  whose  education  part  provision 
is  made  in  the  last  preceding  section  shall  be  exercised  by  the  vestry  of  Saint 
Michael,  and  the  boyB  nominated  shall  be  examined  as  the  Education  Board 
shall  think  fit  and  shall  make  provision,  and  the  said  Board  shall  thereafter 
elect  according  to  the  results  of  such  examinations  ;  provided  that  no 
boy  shall  be  eligible  for  an  exhibition  who  is  less  than  seven  years  of  age 
or  moro  than  fifteen,  and  provided  also  that  the  exhibitioners  so  elected 
shall  hold  their  exhibitions  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  con- 
ditions and  period  of  tenure  as  the  Education  Board  shall  from  time  to 
time  establish. 

The  Ludoe  School. 

45.  The  formal  contract  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  for  the  transfer  by  the  said  Society  to  the  said 
Board  of  the  Lodge  School,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  John,  with  its  site,  build- 
ings, playgrounds,  and  all  appurtenances  is  hereby  confirmed,  and  the  site, 
buildings,  and  all  appurtenances  of  the  said  Lodge  School  shall  be  vested 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever  in  the  governing  body  hereinafter 
established  for  the  same,  to  hold  the  same  according  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  uf  the  said  contract. 
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and  coi.duct  of  the  examination  ;  for  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
the  saM  scholarships  shall  continue  to  lie  held  ;  and  for  all  other  matters 
mil  things  whatsoever  relating  to  the  competition  for  the  said  scholarships, 
and  to  the  tenure  thereof. 

Examination. 

'i7.  The  examination  for  the  said  Barbados  Scholarships  shall  he  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  Education  Hoard  hy  papwa  seat  from 
England,  and  returned  thereto,  and  the  Scholarships  shall  only  lie  awarded 
by  the  said  Board  to  youths  who  are  either  uatives  or  the  suns  of  ;i  native, 
it  who  have  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  been  receiving 
their  education  in  this  colony  and  are  the  sons  of  persons  who  are  domiciled 
in  this  island  and  have  resided  herein  for  ten  years,  and  who  shall  on  the 
examination  for  the  said  Scholarship  attain  such  a  standard  of  proficiency 
as  prevails  generally  at  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  respect 
of  examinations  for  open  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

Grant  from  Treasury. 

Every  person  elected  to  one  of  the  said  scholarships  shall  I* 
entitled  to  receive  and  shall  receive  for  the  said  term  of  four  years 
from  the  public  Treasury  the  sum  of  .£175  per  annum,  and 
the  said  sum  shall  be  paid  to  him  in  all  respects  in  the  like  manner  and 
upon  the  like  conditions  to  those  sot  forth  in  Section  04  of  this  Act ;  pro- 
vided always  that  the  said  Scholarships  shall  be  held  subject  to  any  rules 
which  may  be  made,  by  the  Education  Board  in  that  behalf. 

Payment  by  Crown  Agent*. 

59.  The  Governor  in  Executive  Committee  may  direct  any  sum  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  five  sections  next  preceding,  to  be  paid  to  the 
parties  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  or  their  order,  by  the  Crown  Agents  for 
the  Colonies,  upon  their  receiving  in  each  case  the  certificate  hereinbefore 
specified,  and  any  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  making  such  payments 
shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  Treasury  by  warrant  of  the  Governor  in 
Executive  Committee. 


PAHT   VI 

Codrinoton  College. 

60.  The  Education  Board  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  charged  with  the 
duty  of  submitting,  as  soon  as  may  conveniently  be  done,  detailed  plans  to 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  for  working 
Codringtou  College  into  the  educational  system  of  the  island,  and  of  carry- 
ing on  negotiations  with  the  said  Society  with  the  abovesaid  object  in  view  ; 
and  they  shall  suggest  to  the  said  Society  the  expediency  of  adopting  such 
recommendations  as  to  the  general  administration  and  professional  staff  of 
the  establishment,  as  are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Education  Commis- 
sion, or  otherwise  as  they  shall  think  fit ;  and  in  particular  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Education  Board  to  impress  on  the  said  Society  the  great  impor- 
tance of  appointing  at  once  a  college  council  or  governing  body  with  definite 
but  large  powers  assigned  to  it,  subject  enly  to  such  checks  and  general 
OOatrol  as  the  said  Society  shall  deem  expedient ;  and  the  Board  shall  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  report  their  proceedings  under  this 
section,  and  the  results  thereof,  to  the  Governor  for  the  information  of  the 
legislature. 

Island  Scholars/iip. 

«il.  An    annual    sum    of    £160   shall    be    and    the   same    is    hereby 
granted   to    the    Education    Board,    to    be    paid    to   them    from    time    to 
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occupied  by  the  training  school  or  by  the  clerical  library,  are  hereby  rated 
in  the  governing  body  of  the  Queen's  College. 

Examination. 

53.  In  order  to  test  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  above-mentioned 
■school  for  girls,  the  Education  Board  shall  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  holding  of  such  examinations  or  inspections  in  connection  with 
the  said  school  as  they  shall  lliink  most  suitable,  and  they  shall  Bttki 
provision  in  their  annual  estimates  for  the  cost  of  the  same. 


Part  V. 
University  Scholarship. 

Gilchrist  Scholardiip. 

54.  Whenever  any  native  or  the  son  of  a  native  of  Barbados,  who  shall 
have  received  his  education  in  this  colony  for  at  least  three  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  examination,  shall  successfully  compete  in  this  island 
for  a  Gilchrist  scholarship,  he  shall  Ik-  entitled  to  receive  and  shall  receive 
for  the  said  term  of  three  years,  from  the  public  Treasury,  the  sum  of 
i'7.">  per  annum.  The  said  sum  shall  be  paid  to  him  quarterly  to 
his  order  out  of  the  Treasury  on  the  warrant  of  the  Governor  in  Executh  I 
Committee  on  the  certificate  of  the  registrar  or  the  head  of  a  college  of  of 
some  other  proper  authority  of  any  British  university  at  which  he  may  be 
pursuing  his  studies,  that  he  had  during  such  quarter  satisfactorily  pursued 
his  studies  at  such  university  or  had  been  prevented  by  serious  illness 
from  so  doing. 

Pembroke  or  other  similar  Sdio/unlti/i*. 

55.  Whenever  a  native  or  the  son  of  any  native  of  Barbados,  who  shall 
have  received  his  education  in  this  colony  for  at  least  three  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  examination,  shall  be  elected  to  any  exhibition  tenable 
at  any  college  of  one  of  the  English  universities  on  conditions  approved  of 
by  the  Board,  such  exhibition  being  created  by  a  gift  to  the  Education 
Board  of  a  sum  of  £400  in  four  annual  instalments,  and  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  the  youths  of  this  Island  as  an  exhibition  ;  he  shall,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board,  be  entitled  to  receive  for  the  said  term  of  four 
years  from  the  public  Treasury  the  Bum  of  £75  per  annum,  and 
the  said  sum  shall  be  paid  to  him  in  all  respects  in  the  like  manner,  and 
upon  the  like  conditions,  to  those  set  forth  in  the  last  preceding  section  of 
this  Act.  Provided  always  that  if  any  holder  of  any  such  exhibition  shall 
at  any  time  forfeit  the  same  under  any  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
donor,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  grant  made  by  this  section  to  such 
person  committing  such  forfeiture  shall  immediately  cease  and  determine. 

Barbados  Scholarships. 

56.  In  order  to  further  develop  the  higher  educational  interests  of  this 
island  and  to  encourage  youths  who  may  show  promise  in  the  prosecuiimi 
of  their  studies,  by  enabling  them  to  complete  their  education  at  an  English 
university  or  at  an  agricultural  or  technical  college  in  Europe  or  America, 
to  be  approved  by  the  Education  Board,  four  scholarships,  to  be 
called  the  Barbados  Scholarships,  each  of  the  annual  value  of 
£175,  and  tenable  during  residence  as  a  member  of  the 
university  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  years,  either  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  agricultural  or  technical  college  as  aforesaid,  shall  Ix-  estab- 
lished by  the  Education  Board — one  to  be  competed  for  annually — and 
the  said  Board  shall  have  power  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission  of  candidates  ;  for  the  character 
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APPENDIX  a 


THE  PENSIONS  (PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS)  ACT.  1901. 

As-  Act  to    provide    Pensions    for  Te.uheks  ok    PubUO 
Elementary  Schools.       [28th  December,  1901.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly  of  this  Island,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Bill  will  be  cited  as  the  Pensions  (Public  Elementary  School 
Teachers)  Act,  1901. 

•2.  Any  principal  Teacher  of  a  Public  Elementary  School,  who  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  sub-section  (1),  will  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  public 
Treasury,  in  equal  monthly  instalments,  an  annual  pension  according  to  the 
«calea  mentioned  in  sub-section  (-2). 

(1)  An  applicant  for  a  pension  must — 

(a)  Be  a  principal  Teacher  in  a  Public  Elementary  School  when  the 

pension  is  applied  for  ; 
(i)  Have  been  employed  continuously  as  principal  Teacher  in  a 

Public  Elementary  School  for  a  period  of  ten  years  preceding 

the  date  of  the  application  for  a  pension  ; 
(<r)  Have  become  incapable  from  age  or  infirmity  of  continuing  to 

teach  a  school  efficiently  ; 
(d)  Be  sixty  years  of  age  if  a  man,  or  fifty-five  if  a  woman,  unless 

the  pension  is  applied  for  on  the  ground  of  failure  of  health 

or  infirmity  ; 

'•2)  Pensions  will  be  granted  according  to  the  following  scale — 

(a)  Uncertificated  Teachers  will  be  entitled  to  an  annual  pension  of 
ten  pounds ; 

11)  Teachers  holding  third-class  certificates  will  be  entitled  to  an 
annual  pension  of  ten  pounds,  with  an  addition  of  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  for  each  completed  year  of  service  as  a  prin- 
cipal Teacher  over  ten  and  up  to  and  including  twenty-five 
years ; 

(r)  Teachers  holding  second-class  certificates  will  be  entitled  to  an 
annual  pension  of  ten  pounds  with  the  addition  of  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence  for  each  completed  years  of  service 
as  a  principal  Teacher  over  ten  and  up  to  and  including 
twenty-five  years ; 

(d)  Teachers  holding  first-class  certificates  will  be  entitled  to  an 
annual  pension  of  ten  pounds  with  the  addition  of  one  pound 
for  each  completed  year  of  service  as  a  principal  Teacher  over 
ten  and  up  to  and  including  twenty-five  years. 

(3)  No  pension  will  be  granted  in  excess  of  twenty-five  years. 

3.  This  Act  shall  not  come  into  operation  unless  and  until  the  Officer 
administering  the  Government  notifies  by  Proclamation  that  it  is  His 
Majesty's  pleasure  not  to  disallow  the  same,  and  thereafter  it  will  come  into 
operation  on  such  day  as  the  Officer  administering  the  Government  shall 
notify  by  the  same  or  any  ot  her  Proclamation. 
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I.   INTRODUCTION. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Somers'  Islands,  form  a  sit  mil  insular  group  Bemads. 
situated  in  the  Western  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  60U  mites  eastward  pS^*^*1 
'i   Cape  Hatteras.     They  lie  about  730  miles  south  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  677  miles  south-east  of  New  York,  and  1,000  miles 
north-east  of  Jamaica.    Discovered   in    1515,    the   islands   were  Salient 
rirst  peopled,  in  1612,  by  a  shipload  of  emigrants  despatched  by  [J?™£y°n> 
the  Virginia  Company,  and  since  that  time  they  have  continued 
to  be  an  inhabited  Colony  of  Great  Britain.     From  1615  to  1685 
the  affairs  of  the  Colony  were  managed  by  a  company  in  London 
known  as  the  Bermuda  Company  ;  and  in  1687  the  first  Governor 
under  the  Crown  was  appointed.    Since  1797  Bermuda  has  been 
a   permanent  Imperial  garrison,  and  since    1811    an  important 
naval  statien  for  the  British  North  American  and  West  Indian 
Fleet.     During  more  recent  years  it  has  become  a  favourite  winter 
resort  for  Americans  and  Canadians. 

According  to  the  recent  census  return  (1901)  the  population  of  Population 
Bermuda  is  17, 535 ,t  made  up  of  6,383  whites  and  11,152  coloured. 
The  white  population  is  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
settlers  who  were  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  tho  Bermuda 
Company,  of  immigrants  from  time  to  time  from  America,  the 
Western  Islands  and  other  places,  and  of  a  few  families  of  soldiers 
who  have  settled  in  the  place  on  discharge.  The  coloured  people 
of  the  islands  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  negro  and  American- 
Iudian  slaves,  much  intermingled  with  white  blood. 

Slaves  were  first  brought  to  Bermuda  about  the  year  1618,  Slave*. 
owing  to  the  connection  of  the  islands  with  the  Virginia  Company 
and  the  introduction  into  tliem  of  the  culture  of  tobacco.  At  a 
comparatively  early  period  of  the  Colony's  existence,  however, 
tobacco  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  and  slaves  becoming  no  longer 
necessary  the  importation  of  them  was  discontinued. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Colony  there  are  several  records  to  Early  Pro- 
show  that  the  teaching  of  the  young  was  not  neglected  by  the gc',,I1^1g0r 
Bermuda  Company,  and  that  teachers  were  paid  by  that  body. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  support  of  schools  by  grants  of 
land  in  different  parts  of  the  island.    The  rents  uf  most  of  these 
lands,  however,  were  never  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
(TOR  granted,  and  possession  was  resumed  by  the  heirs  of  the  donors, 
who  came  eventually  to  look  upon  them  as  part  of  their  own  School 
innate  property.     In    1816   it  was   found  that  there  were  still  Linda, 
ooj  land-!  "  in  three  "f  the  nine  parishes,  and  that  even  these 

*  Recent  Reports  of  the  Bermuda  Board  of  Education  can  be  seen  at 
the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row, 
Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

t  This  number  docn  not  include  1,966  persons  connected  with  the 
Army,  nor  Toil  connected  with  the  Naval  EoUbKshirjenta. 
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tiiid  not  for  many  years  been  applied  to  any  purpose  for  promoting 
education.  A  law  was  thereupon  passed  vesting  these  lands 
in  a  body4of  trustees  ;  and  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
two  of  the  three  pieces  of  land  were  transferred  to  these  trustees 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college,  or  classical  school  for  t  he 
whites,  to  the  history  of  which  I  shall  return  further  on. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Colony  developed  a  con- 
siderable maritime  industry,  and  engrossed  much  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  West  Indies.  Little  or  no  provision,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  made  for  schools.  The  three  or  four  clergymen 
who  ministered  to  the  islanders  kept  day  schools.  This  they 
wore  compelled  to  do  for  their  support. 

II.    SjBXWlMBY    KmcATlON. 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  different  limes  to  found  a  college 
or  classical  school  in  Bermuda;  but  these  attempts  have  hitler!" 
proved  abortive. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  found 
a  college  in  Bermuda  for  the  education  of  young  men  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America.  In  1728  Bishop  Berkeley  left  England 
for  Rhode  Island,  intending  to  purchase  lauds  in  America  as  estates 
for  the  support  of  the  proposed  college.  Before  leaving  England 
he  had  written  a  tract  entitled  "  A  Proposal  for  the  Better  Supply 
of  Churches  in  our  Foreign  Plantations,  and  for  the  converting 
of  the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity,  by  a  College  to  be  erected 
in  the  Siunmor  Islands,  otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda,"* 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  views  therein  explained,  had  applied 
to  the  Government  of  that  day  for  a  charter  of  incorporation 
and  a  grant  of  money.  The  charter  was  granted  and  a  sum  of 
£20,000  promised  by  the  English  Parliament,  After  a  long 
delay,  however,  Berkeley  was  informed  that  the  promised  grant 
would  not  be  paid.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  abandon  his 
scheme — a  scheme  on  which  he  had  expended  much  of  his  private 
fortune  and  more  than  Beven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life ;  and 
he  returned  to  England  towards  the  end  of  1731.  The  funds 
that  he  had  collected  for  his  college  were  made  over  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  from  that 
time  his  scheme  has  been  in  abeyance. 

In  1794,  in  the  days  of  Governor  Hamilton,  a  law  was  passed 
by  the  Colonial  Legislature  for  raising  a  sum  of  money  by  lottery 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Marine  Academy  in  Bermuda  ;  but  the 
money  was  never  raised.  In  the  year  1852,  at  the  instigation  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  Churoh  of  England,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Dowding, 
who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  Bermuda,  a  most  influential 
meeting  was  held  in  London  to  consider  the  best  means  for  founding 
a  college  in  Bermuda  for  the  education  of  negroes  of  the  West 
Ii)difll.     This  project    ivas  claimed  by  its  promoter  to  1*'  a  revival 

*  Berkeley's  Works.  Vol.  II.,    pp.  S81-S0S. 
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oi   Bishop  Berkeley's  scheme.    It  wae  resolved  ±at  the  meeting 

take  a  buginning  upon  a  smsU  scale,  to  organise  a  grammar 

lohool  in  collegiate  fonu,  and  to  commence  simple  courses  of  lectures. 

In   the  autumn  of   1852    Mr.  Doweling  sailed  from  England  to 

in  y   out   this   proposal.    The  school   was*  opened   in   Januar\ , 

in  u  hired  huildiug,  and  was  attended  by  thirty  coloured 

I  ins.     Mr.  Dowding  himself  taught  for  seven  weeks,  and  on  his 

retain   to  England  the  school  began  to  fall  away.    It  waB  finally 

closed  in  1856. 

»  ,Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  efforts  were  made  to  establish  DwruaUn 
a  classical  school  in  the  central  part  of  the  island  for  the  Ixiys  of    "  BKe- 
i In'  letter  class  of  the  white  people  ;  but,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  dutch,  these  efforts  ended  in  failure. 

From  a  survey  which  was  made  by  Richard  Norwood  in  1662 
we  leant  that  there  wtn  ten  shares  or  2."iu  acres  of  laud  in  different 

porta  "I'  the  Colony  belonging  to  what    were  called  Free  Scl Is, 

evidently  schools  of  which  the  teachers  had  bMD  paid  by  the 
Bermuda  Company ;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  was  found 
in  1 816  thai  then-  were  school  lands  in  only  three  of  the  nine 
parishes,  and  these  lauds  were  then  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school  for  the  whites 
to  be  known  as  the  Devonshire*  College.  The  funds  it  the  dis- 
l>.»sal  of  tin-  trustees  were: — Proceeds  of  land,  rent  and  timber, 
£1,751  ;  granted  by  the  Crown  in  1817,  out  of  the  Crown  land 
revenue  in  Bermuda,  £1.000  ;  granted  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
in  1816  and  1827, out  of  the  |>owder  duties,  £1,400;  and  by  the 
1  "oloninl  Legislature  out  .ol 'the  Colonial  Treasury ,  CI, 733;  amounting 
to  C5,884.  A  spacious  building  was  erected  on  the  Devonshire 
BhooMand  at  a  cost  of  13,563.  The  school  was  opened  in  182'J 
H  a  su|H'rinr  classical  Ijoarding-school,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Littlehales.  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University,  with  a  French  master 
as  his  assistunt.  In  1831  the  work  of  the  school  was  carried  00 
by  the  Rev.  William  Lloyd  Gibbons,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge,  but  on 
his  resignation  in  1835  the  school  was  closed,  and  the  building 
has  never  since  been  used  in  any  way  for  educational  purposes. 
Tin  number  of  day  "scholars  gradually  decreased  owing  to  the 
retired  situation  of  the  school-house,  which  is  some  distance 
from  the  towns  and  more  |>opulou8  neighbourhoods  of  the 
bland.  The  number  of  boarders  had  always  been  lower  than 
wits  anticipated  by  the  trustees. 

In  the  year  1853  Mi-.  Dowding  made  application  for  the  building 
fi  t  I  he  purposes  of  his  proposed  college,  but  the  trustees  declined 
bo  grant  the  application. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  of    1870  the  property  Modern 
divided  equally  between  the  white  and  coloured  people;  and  y"j^j"y 
in    1893.  when  the  total  value  of  the  trust  funds  amounted  to 
£6,000,  the  body  representing  the  white  people  purchased  with 
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ito  half  a  dwelling-house  fur  a  schoolmaster  surrounded  by  about 
eight  acres  of  land,  and  erected  a  plain  building  to  serve  as  a  school- 
room for  the  better  class  of  white  boys.  This  school  is  known 
as  the  Saltus  Grammar  School,  and  is  attended  by  some  forty 
boys.* 

In  1895  the  other  half  of  the  fund  was  transferred  to  new  trustees 
for  investment,  and  since  that  time  the  income  derived  from  the 
investment  has  been  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  school  known 
as  the  Berkeley  Institute,  which  is  attended  by  some  forty  coloured 
boys  and  girls. 

In  1899  a  fine  school  building  was  erected  by  private  subscrip- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  the  Bermuda  High  School  for  Girls,  which 
was  established  in  1894.  This  school  is  attended  by  eighty  white 
girls. 

III.  I'rimary    Education. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  local  District  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  was 
formed  in  Bermuda,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  encourage 
schools  for  the  poorer  white  children  by  grants-in-aid  and  by 
clerical  inspection.  A  few  yeara  after  emancipation  in  1834  the 
grants  of  the  District  Committee  were  extended  to  a  few  schools 
for  coloured  children  ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  small  annual 
grants  were  paid  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  from  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  Emancipated 
Negroes  to  the  teachers,  or,  as  they  were  called,  catechists.  Various 
sums  of  money  were  also  sent  at  this  time  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for  the  erection  of  plain  buildings  that 

*  The  following  extract  from  No.  383,  Colonial  Reports  Annual,  Bermuda. 
Report  for  1902,  Cd.  1388-7,  is  interesting  in  this  connection  :— In  connection 
with  the  intelligence  received  in  the  Colony  during  the  year  that,  !>y  tin 
\\  ill  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  one  annual  scholarship 
had  been  established  at  the  University  of  Oxford  for  students  from  Bermuda, 
the  Governor  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  20th  December, 
1902,  that  "  a  number  of  the  principal  people  of  the  Colony  had  met  together 
to  consider  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  improve  the  conditions  of  Secondary 
Education  for  white  boys.  It  was  decided  at  the  first  meeting  that  the 
promoters  should  concentrate  their  efforts  on  establishing  a  first-class  school 
at  some  central  point  in  the  Colony,  and  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  control  of  a  foundation  which  already  existed  but  which  admittedly 
needed  improvement.  The  Foundation  consists  of  buildings  and  land  in  the 
Parish  of  Pembroke,  vested  in  a  public  body  called  Body  No.  1  of  the  Devon  • 
shire.  College  Trustees.  This  property  is  now  rented  by  certain  trusteo 
for  executing  the  terms  of  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  a  Mr.  Samuel  Saltus,  who 
are  at  the  present  time  in  the  possession  of  funds  calculated  to  amount  to 
£14,000.  The  movement  has  been  attended  with  great  success.  The 
promoters  of  the  scheme,  in  addition  to  obtaining  the  ready  co-operation 
of  the  trustees  named  above,  who  have  placed  the  income  of  the  Trust  fund* 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  promoters,  liavc  raised  a  fund  by  which  thesuru 
of  £'1,100  per  annum  has  been  guaranteed  towards  the  support  of  the  new 
school  for  six  years.  Steps  will  shortly  be  taken  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
improvement  of  the  school  buildings  and  property.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
thi*  praiseworthy  attempt  of  the  people  to  better  the  educational  conditions 
now  existing  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves," 
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should  serve  as  small  chapels  and  school  houses  for  the  coloured 
people.  These  buildings — eight  in  number — are  vested  in  the 
HI  of  the  parishes  as  trustees  ;  and  they  are  still  used  as  school 
houses  for  the  coloured  children.  After  the  year  1816  small 
grants  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Colonial  Legislature  Fir(il  i_e„lg. 
for  aiding  schools  for  the  poor  whites;  and  in  1836  a  Bill  was  lative 
lussed  for  two  years  to  encourage  the  education  of  poor  whites.  Onat*. 
The  principle  of  the  Bill,  however,  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
home  Government,  and  it  was  not  renewed.  In  1838  the  Colonial 
Legislature  first  granted  a  sum  of  money  to  aid  elementary  schools 
generally — one  at  least  of  which  was  established  in  every  parish 
of  the  colony  The  great  majority  of  the  children  in  attendance 
B  coloured.  The  instruction  given  was  of  the  most  elementary 
kind,  and  a  joint  committee  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Assembly 
was  annually  appointed  to  inspect  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  allot- 
ting the  grants.  This  arrangement  continued  until  1847.  The 
average  amount  paid  by  the  Legislature  during  the  years  183'J 
lo  1847  was  £300  ;  and  the  principle  on  which  this  grant  was 
made  is  set  forth  in  the  following  resolution  which  was  passed 
annually    by   the   House   of   Assembly     during     those     years : — 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  afford  some  support  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury  to  the  different  Free  Schools  established  in  these  islands 
lor  the  education  of  the  poor :  and  whereas  most  of  those  schools 
8  been  established  by  charitable  societies  which  provide  salaries 
Teachers,  but  the  Teachers  in  some  of  those  Bchools  are  not 
as  yet  provided  with  any  salary  and  have  to  find  schoolrooms  at 
ilieir  own  expense,  and  the  Teachers  in  some  other  of  those  schools 
receive  from  those  societies  but  small  salaries  not  exceeding  six 
("unds  a  year  :  and  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  pay  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury  \v  the  Teachers  of  all  the  Free  Schools  a  small  annual 
allowance  of  8s.  for  each  pupil  daily  attending  any  such  school 
(not  exceeding  the  number  of  forty  in  any  one  school),  and  also  to 
allow  each  of  the  Teachers  not  having  a  salary  exceeding  six  pounds 
a  year  from  any  other  source  a  salary  of  £lo  for  one  year  out  of 
the  Public  Treasury  :   Resolved,  that  the  public  Treasurer  be,  and 

he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  pay  " various  sums 

amounting  in  all  to  £263  16s.  to  the  teachers  of  the  eighteen  schools 
aerated  in  Appendix  D.    (See  Below.) 

In   1847,  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Elliot,  who  was  at  sir  Charles 
I   time  Governor  of  Bermuda,  sent  the  following  message  to  Elliot's  Ke- 
the  Local  Legislature — the  first  message  that  had  ever  been  sent  tj0U„F  1^7 
lo  them  on  the  subject  of  education  : — 

"  Ordered  bv  the  House  of  Assembly  to  be  printed,  this  27th  day  of  April, 
1*47. 

i  ernor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  Charles  Elliot. 

"  The  Governor  recommends  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  Messagefnmi 
a  Law  authorising  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  a  the  Governor 
Committee  of  Education,  consistinc    of  not  more  than  Five  Members  and  ?n  tn«  Sub- 
it  Secretary  ;  the  Members  to  be  chosen  from  the  two  branches  of  the  Legis-  jeotof  tan 
•tare,  arid  the  Secretary  to  receive  a  salary.  ca  lon' 
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"This  < '■•imiiittee,  lie  would  suggest  might  be  constituted  Trustees  for 
i  In  receipt,  disbursement,  and  account  of  the  general  vote  for  I  he  promotion 
of  religious  and  useful  Education  amongst  the  Youth  of  tin-  Colony,  includ- 
ing ;iid  fur  the  purchase,  rent,  building,  or  repair  of  School  Houses,  the 
supply  of  School  apparatusjand  the  payment  of  Teachers'  salaries. 

"He  thinks  that  the  Law  should  also  extend  to  the  Committee  the 
necessary  powers  to  take  ajyearly  census  of  all  the  children  in  the  Colony 
between  the  age  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  specifying  the  age,  sex,  colour, 
attainments,  whether  attending  School  or  not,  and  if  so  of  what  degree, 
so  that  any  future  appropriations  may  be  made  understanding^  in  these 
important  particulars. 

lv."He  hopes  it  would  be  a  fundamental  principle  that  no  assistance  from 
public  funds  should  be  granted  to  or  for  any  School  except  in  aid  of  private 
contributions  or  private  means  of  support,  unless  iu  special  cases  of  desti- 
iniioii  in  particular  localities  with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor  and 
Council.  He  thinks  too  that  the  Committee  should  have  power  to  fix  the 
proportions  iii  which  public  aid  should  be  granted  in  each  case  of  appli- 
cation, according  to  the  extent  of  private  contributions  or  private  means  of 
support,  the  number  of  Scholars  and  all  the  other  considerations  natur- 
ally entering  into  such  a  matter,  and  full  powers  to  make  previous  agree- 
ment and  require  suitable  security  if  they  shall  see  fit,  respecting  the  objects, 
nature  and  proof  of  the  outlay. 

"  It  will  no  doubt  be  felt  that  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  scru- 
pulously respected  ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  wished  that  the  Committee 
should  be  required  to  grant  aid  on  equal  principles  to  all  Schools'for  which 
it  may  be  sought,  without  reference  to  the  particular  formularies  of  Chris- 
tianity taught  in  them  ;  which  momentous  subject  can  alone  be  safely  and 
rightfully  left  to  the  unbiassed  disposal  of  the  Parents  or  Guardians  of  the 
Children,  or  the  private  contributors  to  the  respective  Schools.  Indeed  he 
believes  it  should  be  enacted  that  the  Committee  should  have  no  right  of 
interference  with  or  objection  to  the  religious  principles  on  which  any 
School  is  conducted,  or  with  its  management,  discipline  or  course  of  Instruc- 
tion, and  no  other  right  whatever  as  respect  the  Schools,  than  those  already 
specified,  and  the  right  of  visitation,  due  notice  being  given  beforehand. 

"  It  also  seems  desirable  that  the  Committee  should  rei>ort  twice  a  year 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature. 

"  Hut  regard  being  had  to  the  isolation  of  this  small  Colony  and  the 
dilliculty  of  procuring  Teachers,  be  believes  any  public  measure  will  be 
inadequate  and  incomplete  which  does  not  authorise  the  establishment 
of  a  system  (prudently  commenced  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  Public 
resources  applicable  to  Kducation)  for  the  proper  training  of  School  Masters 
and  Mistresses  in  these  Islands,  who  may  be  drawn  from  it  as  they  are 
required,  by  the  respective  School*. 

"  A  good  Normal  School  here  in  connexion  with  some  Parent  system  iu 
England  and  particular  branch  of  the  Church  would  no  doubt  lie  a  great 
advantage  to  the  people  of  that  persuasion  in  the  Colony.  But  situated 
as  we  are  and  with  the  limited  resources  of  our  Treasury,  the  Governor 
I*  licves  it  will  be  felt  that  such  a  School  supported  by  the  Public,  and  mm 
aged  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Committee,  should  have  the  widest 
scope  of  useful  application. 

''  He  thinks  therefore  this  Normal  School  should  he  established  on  a 
principle  which  may  best  enable  the  Ministers  of  all  persuasions  to  foster 
it  by  their  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christian  Education,  and  the  pure  morality 
inoulcated  by  that  training,  to  grace  Bnd  enlighten  it  by  their  learning, 
and  to  cherish  the  blessed  spirit  of  peace  amongst  the  inhabitant--  of  these 
Islands  and  their  posterity,  by  the  example  of  their  charity  and  concord 
hi  this  good  work. 

''If  these  general  views  should  meet  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature, 
it  seems  probable  that'  the  principles  on  which  the  HritUh  and  Foreign 
School   Society  is  established,    may   best    reconcile   the   various  condition- 
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that  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe  :  and  that  Society  is  certainly  highly 
distinguished  in  point  oF  extent  and  methods  of  instruction,  economical 
arrangement,  and  great  and  growing  success. 

"  After  some  enquiry  be  believes  that  a  Male  and  Female  Teacher  of  propel 
qualification!  and  approved  character  and  conduct,  could  be  procured  From 
their  Training  Schools  on  an  annual  .Salary  of  £80  each,  pi  r  :>niiiirii.  In 
hi  rase  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  annum,  till  it  reach  £100  per  year  ;  but  it 
would  of  course  be  necessary  to  secure  to  them  a  proper  (.edging,  and  sotne 
lOowanee  for  light  and  Fuel.  If  with  these  advantages  they  were  allowed 
to  receive  ■  certain  number  of  Pupils  (the  number  and  the  rate  of  payment 
(be  instruction  to  be  indicated  by  the  Committee),  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
Institution  would  work  satisfactorily. 

"  He  forward-  some  publications  procured  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Library,  which  will  amply  explain  their  system,  both  as  to  principle 
and  detail. 

"The  Governor  has  bad  less  reluctance  in  offering  tin-  general  part  of 
'In-  plan  to  consideration  because  in  fact  it  is  no  more  than  an  effort  to 
adapt  the  system  actually  obtaining  in  England  under  the  direct  manage- 
ment  nf  Hi  i  Majesty's  Government,  to  our  circumstances. 

Bj  that  System— Associations,  Schools,  and  Men  of  all shu.ih-  of  "pinion 
an  Striving  heart  and  hand  to  fulfil  the  most  serious  obligation  which  ran 
upon  a  Christian  and  free  people — the  religious  ami  useful  tSSueation, 
of  the  Youth,  to  I  be  cud  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  their  duties  losocii  l> 
»nd  themselves,  whilst  they  are  permitted  to  abide  here,  and  for  their  great 
account  hereafter.— -C  E. 

"  Mount.  IjHigton,  April  27th,  1847." 

In  answer  to  that  message  an  Act  for  aiding  in  the  establishment  \;inii  Behoe 
i  if  schools  was  passed  for  two  years.    This  Act  provided  for  regular  Acts. 
Enapeotion  and  an  annual  grant  of  £000.     In   1840  the  Act  was 
annulled  and  continued  till  the  last  day  of  1850,  but  by  this  measure 
'In'  grant  was  reduced  to  £400  per  annum.     On  the  expiration  of 
the  Act  of  1840,  the  old  system  of  annual  bisection  by  a  oommittw 
was  reverted  to  until  1858,  when  a  Schools  Act  was  passed  which 
provided  for  a  Board  of  Education,  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  and 
an  annual  grant  of  £460.   This  Act  expired  in  1860  ;  and  the  next 
Schools  Act  was  not  passed  until  18G7,  one  year  after  Hie  religious 
societies  had  withdrawn  their  aid  from  the  schools.      Since  1867 
there  has  been  continuous  legislation  on  the  subject.     In   1876 
the  annual  grant  of  £500  was  increased  to  one  of  £700.    In  1879, 
under  Governor  Sir  Robert  Lilian.  K.C.M.G.,  a  new  Schools  Act*  .r)ie  Sr)lllo 
was  passed,  which  provided  an  annual  grant  of  £1,200,  an  Inspector  Act,  \s-,:i. 
of  Schools,  a  general  Board,  and  Local  Beards  of  Education      It 
is  with  the  Act  of  1879  that  the  present  elementary  school  system 
of  Bermuda  may  l)e  considered  to  have  its  origin. 

There  are  no  public  schools  in  Bermuda,  in  the  seuBe  in  which  Pretent 
that  term  is  applied  to  elementary  schools  in  England.    There  Benoola 
are  no  Government  sohools.    There  are  no  denominational  schools. 
There  are  no  free  schools.    The  school  fee  is  3d.  per  week  in  some 
of  the  sohools,  4d.  per  week  in  others,  and  in  most  of  them  it  is6d. 
per  week.    There  are  in  all  about   lifty  private  venture  schools,! 

•    For    the  Schools  Act,    1895,    consolidating   and   amending  the  Schools 
Act*.  1879.  1882  and  1883.    See  Appendix  A. 
I   Thru-  BR    also  three  Uarrisou   School*  for    the    Army  children   and 
d  schools  (or    hoys,  girls,  infants,  and  apprentices  conneflted   »ith    His 
Uajeaif'i  Dockyard. 
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attended  by  both  boys  and  girls  ;  and  twenty-live  oi  these  are 
aided  by  grants  from  the  Colonial  Legislature.  Nine  of  the  aided 
schools  are  attended  exclusively  by  white  children  and  conducted 
by  white  teachers  ;  sixteen  of  them  are  attended  by  coloured 
children  under  coloured  teachers.  There  is,  of  course,  no  law, 
no  ordinance,  no  regulation  for  the  separation  of  the  children  of 
the  two  races  in  the  schools.  It  is,  however,  the  invariable  rule 
Chat  they  attend  separate  schools.  Two  of  the  nine  aided  schools 
that  are  attended  by  white  children  may  be  called  Higher  Grade 
Elementary  Schools.  The  fee  charged  in  them  is  £5  per  annum. 
Tiny  are  conducted  by  trained  teachers  from  abroad,  who,  together 
with  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools,  prepare  their  older 
pupils  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations — a  centre  for 
which  was  established  in  Bermuda  in  1891.  The  other  aided  schools 
are  ordinary  elementary  schools. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  these  twenty  live  schools  lies 
mneralfy  between  1,300  and  1,400,  the  white  children  representiug 
23  jwr  cent.,  and  the  coloured  ohildren  77  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Dunbar.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  each  school  varies 
according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  teacher.  hi  eight  of  the  schools  the  total  numbers 
range  from  23  to  29 ;  in  six  of  them  those  numbers  range 
from  31  to  45;  in  five  of  them  from  51  to  64;  and  in  four 
of  them  GrotO  88  to  83.  One  has  112 pupils  and  another  139  pupils 
in  actual  attendance.  The  average  attendance,  too,  varies  con- 
siderably. In  the  two  higher  grade  schools  it  reaches  88  and  89 
per  cent  of  the  total  number;  in  nine  schools  the  percentage  of 
tin-  average  attendance  to  the  total  number  lies  between  75  and 
80  ;  in  four  ot hoi's  between  70  and  75;  while  in  three  or  four 
schools  attended  by  children  who  are  employed  in  connection 
wiih  the  growing  of  onions  and  lilies,  the  percentage  at  times 
lies  l.'tw.vn  10  aiul  50.  The  Schools  Act  makes  attendance  at 
school  compulsory  on  three  days  out  of  every  five  for  all  children 
between  i  he  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  years  ;  and  a  return  that  was 
made  in  July,  1901,  shows  that  there  are  2,591  children  of  school 
ago,  that  2.285  art'  attending  school,  262  are  taught  at  home  or 
rtoaivo  regular  private  instruction,  and  44  receive  no  instruction 
—  1 1  M  account  ol  sickness.  4  for  want  of  means,  and  29  on  account 
of  no  stated  reason.  Of  the  2.285  children  that  attend  school, 
1,117  attended  the  aided  schools  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
L901,  and  909  of  that  number  did  so  regularly.  Most  of  the 
children  attending  the  unaided  schools  are,  doubtless,  regular  in 
their  attendance  ;  but  there  are  at  present  no  means  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  attendance  of 
such  children.  (For  Summary  of  a  Return  made  by  the  parents 
guardians  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  July,  1901,  see 
Appendix  R,  FW  Summaries  of  such  Returns  made  during 
oertaui  years  from  1882  to  1901,  as*  Appendix  F.  For 
manes  of  the  attendance  at  the  aided  schoala  during  certain  years 
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from  1882  to  1001  see  Appendix  G.    See  also  below  for  powers  "f 
local  authorities  with  regard  U>  compulsion.) 

I  Iia\  <■  staled  that,  the  Legislative  grant  for  school  purposes  in  Legislative 
187'J  was  £1,200.  In  1883  it  was  increased  to  an  annual  grant (i 
of  £1 .400  ;  and  in  1896  to  one  of  £1,600.  This  grant  is  paid  out  of 
tin-  general  revenue  of  the  Colony,  as  there  are  no  "school  rates  " 
in  Bermuda  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  generally  under- 
stood in  England,  nor  do  any  of  the  schools  receive  anything  in 
the  way  of  voluntary  contributions. 

The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  and  offhlnaaj  J  * i . j.--- 1  ui 
of  the  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Public  Treasury  and  in  the  '" 
promotion  of  education,  and  to  pay  such  expenses  as  the  Board 
3hall  incur  for  books,  stationery,  school  furniture  and  fittings, 
as  well  as  such  other  expenses  as  shall  be  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Schools  Act.  (See  also  below  for  adminiatra 
tion  of  grant.) 

The  grant  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Education  consisting  of  Board  of 
ihi'  Governor  of  the  Islands,  and  not  more  than  nine,  and  not  "'"  ""' 
fewer  than  six  other  persons  who  are  appointed  by  him  from  time 
to  time.  The  present  Board  is  composed  of  the  Governor  as  Presi- 
dent, the  Chief  Justice,  the  two  Assistant  Justices,  two  memlx-rs 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  two  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  The  Iuspector  of  Schools  acts  as  Secretary  to  the 
Board. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  inspection 
an  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  is  bound  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  present  Inspector  was  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  1880  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  The  salary  attached  to 
the  office  is  at  present  £280  per  annum,  and  includes  all  travelling 
expenses.  The  duties  of  the  Inspector  as  prescribed  by  the  Act 
are  "  to  visit,  inspect,  examine  and  superintend  all  schools  re- 
ceiving aid  under  the  Act,  to  examine  all  candidates  for  grants 
as  schoolmasters,  and  report  on  the  same  to  the  Board  as  and  when 
the  Board  shall  require,  and  to  perform  all  such  other  duties  in 
connection  with  the  schools  in  these  islands  as  the  Board  shall 
prescribe."  In  practice,  however,  the  chief  duty  of  the  Inspector 
of  Schools  is  to  act  as  guide  and  instructor  to  the  teachers"  of  the 
aided  schools — the  majority  of  whom  are  untrained.  When 
the  schools  are  in  session  be  pays  a  "  surprise  visit "  to  each  of  them 
once  a  month.  At  the  end  of  every  quarter  he  inspects  each  school, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  the  quarterly  grants ;  and 
once  a  year  he  examines  the  pupils  in  their  several  standards 
of  instruction,  the  teachers  being  duly  notified  of  the  dates  of  the 
quarterly  inspections  and  annual  examinations. 

The  school  year  in  these  schools  is  of  forty  weeks'  duration  ;  and  School 
the  school  terms  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  a  vacation  Teril,> 
nf  i-ight  weeks  during  the  hot  summer  months  for  the  children 
resident  in  the  two  towns,  and  leave  of  absence  from  school  for 
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SCHEME    OF 
For  Children  from  «  to  la,  in  the  Elementary 

AGE. 

Under  k. 

Under  0. 

Under  10. 

STANDARD. 

Standard  I. 

Standard  II. 

Standard  III. 

Reading. 

McCulloch's        First 
Book,  pages  1  to  28 
(inclusive). 

McUulloch's        First 
Book,    anil     Second 
Book,  jiages  1  to  27 
(inclusive). 

McCulloch's    Second 
Book,    and    intelli- 
gent   reading    from 

an  ordinary  Second 
Book. 

Recitation-. 

To  repeat  20  lines  of 
simple  verse  and  to 
know  their  meaning. 

Writing. 

To   form   the    manu- 
script     characters, 
capital     and     .in. ill 
letters,   from   dicta- 
tion  on  .slate  or  on 
the  Uookboud. 

( 'opy  in    manuscript 
character   a   line   of 
print  on  slates,  com- 
mencing      with      a 
Capital  letter. 

Copy    Books,    Nos.  1 
anil  2  to  be  shown. 

Writing  from  dicta- 
lion  not  more  than 
ten  easy  words  com- 
mencing with  Capi- 
tal letters. 

Copy  Books.  Nos.  3, 
4,  and  5  to  lie  shown. 

Arithmetic. 

To  fonn  the  figures  1 
to  9  on  blackboard 
from  .  1 1< -i  hi  inn. 

I'n  '-'innt  from    1   to 
100. 

To    write      iiniiil"'i  - 

from   1   to  HKl  from 

dictation. 
Add     and     subtract 

nnmhers     mentally 

from  1  to  1". 

Notation  andnnmera- 
linii  from  1  to  i.ikhi 

Simple  addition  and 
subtraction  of  mini- 
liers  of  not  more  than 
three  figures. 

Multiplication  table 
to  fi  limes  12. 

Grammar. 

To  point  out  Nouns. 

Geography. 

I'lan  of  1  he  school  mm,  and  its  iinmeiliate  surroundings.     Meaning 

ami  DM  "1  >  inup. 

(The  children  in  these  standards  to  lie  1  might  in  one  group.) 

Diiuvim- 

Drawing  freehand,  ai 
nlilii|iie,  ate.,  angles, 
■inch  as  some  of  those 

d  with  the  ruler,  of  li 
tarallels,  and   the  simp 
given  in  A  Melt's  Denu 

f  o  be  drawn  on  -late- . 

nes  (straight,  vertical, 
lest  right-lined  forms, 
nst  ration  Sheets. 
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i:    12. 


STAMiARD    IV. 


Intelligent      reading 
ir..in   ..  Third  Head 
Book. 


To    repeat  40    line* 
■palsy,  and  to  know 

their  meaning. 


tnae  -li.wlv  dic- 
tate* I  once  from  the 
aune  reading  l»»>k. 
.    Booka  No*.  0, 

n  !  i  in  be  shown, 


Notation   nnd    Nnme 

■HI  ,||,|,,|,IHMI,HIN>. 

torn     rtrople     rule* 
porma  Addition 
ami  subtraction. 


To  point  mil  Nouns 
Verba  »'»'  Adjec- 
tive-. 


Under  i:i. 


STANDARD    V. 


Heading  of  n  jHuwjre 
from  il  Fourth  Real 
lug  Hook. 


iNliER    14. 


ST  \K PARI)  VI. 


To  repeat  with  intel- 
ligence and  expres- 
-loi!  611  lines  of 
poetry,  and  to  know 
their  meaning. 


Eight  lines  slowly 
dictated  once  from 
a  Fourth  Reading 
Hook. 

Copy  Books  Nob.  9, 
10,  and  II  l<>  be 
shown. 


Reading  from  n  Fifth 
Reading  Book,  and 
from  i  tilliiM-  Bridal) 
1 1  i.-iory. 


Under  15. 


Si  \M>ARI>   VII. 


To  repeat  80  lines  of 
(Kietry  aud  to  ex- 
plain the  words  and 

allusions. 


Writing  from  memory 
the  subslunce  of  :i 
short  story  rend  nut 
twice. 

Siielling,  Hand-writ- 
ing and  Composition 
to  be  considered. 

Copy  Hooka  Noa.  12 
and  13  to  lie  shown. 

An  exercise  in  Dicta- 
tion. 


Heading  from  a  Sivtli 
Reading     Hook,     n 
from  some  slandu 
English  Author. 


: 


To  recite  1A0  lines 
1 1 in 1 1  some  standard 
poet,  nnd  to  explain 
the  word-  and  alln-i 
siom. 


Compound    Holes    of    Practice  .Hill-  of  Par 
money.  eels. 

Reduction  ol  common    Simple  Proportion, 
weight--    and     mei-     Addition     and     Suh- 
-mi-.  traction    of    proper 

fractions. 


A  abort-  theme  or  let- 
ter _  u|K>n  an  easy 
subject. 

Copy  Books  Nos.  I.-| 
and  14  to  1«  iliown. 

An  exercise  in  Dicta- 
tion may  also  lie 
given  mi  Kxamina- 
lion  Day, 


To  point  out  pints  of 
speech  nnd  make 
sentence*  containing 

tin-in. 


Parsing   of    an 

sentence. 


easy 


Vulgar    and  decimal 

fractions. 
I'ro  portion. 
Exchange  of  English 

and     United     Slates 

money. 


Parsing  and  Analysis 
of  simple  sentences. 
Word-building. 


BJ 

CeDgMphical  tonus  to  be  simply  explained 


Site  ami  »ha|x>  of  the  Earth. 

Slaineil 
np    of 
ffwinnilii 

J  Geography  of  bills  and  rivers. 


The  same  on  paper. 


Freehand  drawing  of 
regular  forms  nnd 
curved  figures  from 
the  tint. 


I  >iit  line,  of  I  be  geography  of  the  world,  with 
8|>ecial  knowledge  of  Englnml  ami  North 
Cmerica, 


Freehand  drawing 
from  the  flat. 

Problems  1  to  12,  and 
19  to  33  (incl.)  of 
PalUer's  Practical 
Geometry. 

Definitions  of  Geo- 
metrical figures. 


Freehand       drawing 

from  the  flat. 
Problems  36  to  100  of 

Paliser's      Practical 

Geometry. 
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Religious 

In-lni.  I  ion. 


Compulsion  ; 
I'owers  of 
I^K-al    School 
Authorities. 

I'otiii  to  be 
lilleil  in  by 

|Ull'Hlltl, 


the  children  of  the  country  places  during  the  month  of  January, 
when  tho  ouiou  plants  ore  being  weeded  and  transplanted,  and 
again  durimg  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  early  part  of  May, 
when  the  onions  are  lieing  packed  for  shipment  to  New  York. 
When  in  session  the  schools  Me  required  to  be  open  on  five  days 
in  every  week.  The  school  hours  are  from  9  to  12  in  the  forenoon, 
and  from  1  to  3  in  the  afternoon. 

The  instruction  that  is  given  in  these  aided  schools  is  conducted 
according  to  the  foregoing  Scheme  of  Graded  Instruction,  under 
which  the  children  are  divided  into  seven  standards.  The  school 
is  usually  divided  into  two  sections  :  the  lower  section  comprising 
the  children  of  the  first  three  standards,  the  upper  section  the  chil- 
dren ofjStandarda  IV.,  V.,and  (where  they  are  found)  the  children, 
of  Standards  VI.  and  VII. 

Clause  5  of  the  Schools'  Act  provides  that  the  Bible  shall  be  a 
daily  class  book  in  all  the  aided  schools,  and  that  no  child  shall 
be  excluded  from  any  such  school  on  account  of  his  religious  de- 
nomination. In  three  of  the  schools  the  syllabus  of  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations  is  followed  in  the  Bible  reading, 
In  the  other  schools  the  teachers  adopt  a  syllabus  of  the  simplest 
kind  that  is  issued  annually  by  the  Board  of  Education.  (For 
Simple  Syllabus  of  Scripture  Instruction  for  year  1901,  see  Appen- 
dix H.) 

The  Schools'  Act  constitutes  the  vestry  of  each  of  the  nine  parishes 
a  local  school  authority  with  the  following  powers  and  duties : — 

1.  To  visit  the  aided  schools  in  the  parish,  and  to  examine  and 
inspect  all  such  schools  with  a  view  of  reporting  to  the  Inspector 
of  Schools  any  facts,  circumstances  or  suggestions  with  respect  to 
the  sohools  or  the  teachers,  or  to  the  moral  or  educational  welfare 
of  the  school,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board. 

2.  In  the  months  of  January  and  July  of  every  year  to  receive 
from  the  parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  in  the  parish,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  years,  a  return  in  writing  upon  the 
following  form : — 

SCHOOLS'    ACT,    1895. 
I'M.INIs'  RETl'BS    FOB    H.M.KVK.VH    ENDINfi    3Ut  DBCZMBKR,    1901. 

Pariah. 

Parent*  and  Guardians  failing  to  make  proper  returns  to  the.  Parish  Vestry  of 
their  children  between  the  age  of  six  and  thirteen  years  are  liable  to  a  Fine 
of  Ten  .Shillings  and  Pints  of  Prosecution. 


\  \MI     UK    CHILI". 


\i,l  . 

Yearn.      Months. 


Whether  iitteinlinn  School  or  not 

If  yea,  what  School  t     If  nny, 

why  not? 


""he  System  of  Education  in  Be 

TBACBKB  •     Kin  kn. 


A..i. 

Yea**.      Months. 


Mtendaaoa  during  fl  monfha  snding 

3l«i  Deer.,  i«>i. 


Bobool 
opened, 


IllJW.  i|,IV- 


kttanded 


Teacher's 
si'  nature. 


BiKastan  of  Parent. 


To  forward  the  forms  when  collected  to  the  Iuspeotor  of  Schools, 

irhuae  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  returns  and  report  upon  them  to 

V'eetry.  — 

i.  To  collect  twice  a  year  a  school  rate  of  ten  shillings  from  the 

parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  in  the  parish  Utween  the  ages 

of  six  and  thirteen  years  on  whose  ljelialf  it  cannot  be  shown  :— 

la)  By  certificate  from  a  schoolmaster,  or  other  sufficient 
evidence,  that  such  ohild  haa  been  in  regular  attendance 
at  a  school  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  during 
the  preceding  six  months  ;   or 

(6)  By  a  medioal  certificate,  or  other  sufficient  proof,  that 
the  child  has  been  prevented  by  sickness  or  infirmity 
from  attending  school  regularly,  or  that  the  child  from 
defect  of  intellect,  or  from  being  deaf,  dumb  or  blind, 
is  not  susceptible  of  eduoatiou  by  ordinary  methods  ;   or 

(c)  That  the  child  has  been  receiving  during  the  half  year 

suffioient  education  by  competent  private  tuition  ;  or 

(d)  That  the  ohild  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school 

for  want  of  a  proper  school  within  a  nv'le  and  a  half  of  its 
place  of  reside i u'  :  or, 

(e)  That  the  child   lias  been  prevented  attending  school  by 

some   oilier    reasonable   cause   satisfactory    to   the   local 

school  authority,  which  the  local  school  authority  shall 

report  to  the  Bonn! 

■".  T"  collect  a  penalty   not  exceeding  eighteen  shillings  from 

•very  parent  who  shall  fail  to  make  out  such  return,  as  is  required, 

within  the  preaorihed  period,  or  who  shall  wilfully  make  any  return 

which  is  in  any  respect  insufficient. 

Do  collect  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  and  costs 
of  pruaecution  from  every  parent  who  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully 
make  any  return  which  is  in  any  respect   false  m-  incorrect. 

T    To  appropriate  the  school  rates  and  penalties  when  collected 

to  the  payment  of  school  fees  and  to  the  purchase  of  school  books 

requisites  for  any  poor  children  in  the  parish  who  shall  in  the 

Opinion  of  the  local  sohuoi  authority  require  suoh  assistance. 

8   To  apply  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  necessary  assistance 

s:»74.  H 
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In  pay  the  sol mn|  fees  of  poor  ehildren  in  the  parish  when  the  funds 
derived  from  the  rales  and  penalties  ai-e  insufficient  for  that  purpose. 

9.  To  keep  accounts  of  all  rates  and  penalties  received  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  and  of  the  appropriation  thereof ;  and 
at  the  end  of  every  year  to  render  BO  account  to  the  Board  or  all 
receipts  and  disbursements  made  by  them  under  the  Act. 

Such  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Vestries  under  the  Schools' 
Act ;  but,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  small  community  composed 
of  two  races  of  people,  the  Vestrymen  are  generally  reluctant 
to  prosecute  those  of  their  neighbours  who  do  not  send  their  children 
to  school.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  Vestryman  to  visit  a  scln m  il 
The  rates  and  penalties  are  not  collected  as  diligently  as  they  might 
be,  and  (as' may  be  seen  by  the  numbers  given  in  Appendix  V) 
twenty  years  passed  before  the  semi-annual  returns  from  the 
parents  respecting  the  schooling  of  the  children  were  anything  like 
complete.  As  a  rule  the  collection  of  these  returns  is  conducted 
by  the  Vestry  Clerks  who  are  paid  small  grants  by  the  Central 
Board  for  what  they  do  in  the  matter.  This  grant  is  in  most  cases 
£2  per  quarter.  In  the  two  larger  parishes  the  grant  is  £3  and  £5 
per  quarter  respectively. 

The  collection  of  these  returns  is,  of  course,  a  much  easier  matter 
in  an  island  with  a  population  of  17,000,  and  an  area  of  nineteen 
square  miles,  than  it  would  be  in  a  larger  country  ;  and  now  that 
the  return  is  a  complete  one,  its  collection  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  feature  of  our  compulsory  system  ;  for  it  means 
not  only  that  the  parochial  authorities  and  the  Inspector  of  Schools 
know  something  of  eveiy  child  of  school  age  in  the  island,  but 
it  also  means  that  the  parents  and  guardians  are  being 
reminded  of  and  kept  up  to  what  is  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  the 
education  of  their  children.  This  is  a  most  important  gain  ;  for 
I  am  convinced  that  by  far  the  great  majority  of  the  parents, 
more  especially  those  of  the  poor  and  poorest  classes,  are  anxious 
that  their  children  shall  attend  school ;  so  that  what  is  needed  to 
secure  observance  of  the  law  is  a  cultivation  of  this  feeling  and 
right  opinion  about  the  matter,  rather  than  compulsion.  Com- 
pulsion, of  course,  is  not  only  necessary  but  very  desirable  in  cases 
of  gross  neglect,  especially  with  regard  to  making  satisfactory 
returns  to  the  Vestries. 

during  the  year  1900  rates  and  penalties  were  collected  in  four 
of  the  nine  parishes.    The  total  amount  collected  was  alxmt  £15 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  this  money  was 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  school  fees  of  |K>or  children  in 
the  parishes. 

The  recognised  classes  of  teachers  in  the  aided  schools  are  certifi- 
cated teachers,  assistant  teachers  and  monitors.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  certificated  teachers  eleven  are  men  and  fourteen  are  women. 
One  of  the  men  is  a  trained  teacher  from  Belfast,  another  holds 
a  teacher's  diploma  from  Nova  Scotia,  a  third  holds  a  good  certifi- 
cate (as  a  student)  from  Sackville  College.  Nova  Scotia,  a  fourth 
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served  apprenticeship  as  a  pupil  teacher  in  Antigua,  and  two  others 
have  passed  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local  Examination  in  addition 
i"  the  examination  fur  the  teacher's  certificate  of  the  Bermuda 
rd,  Among  the  women  teachers  < me  is  an  L.L.A.of  St  Andrews 
i  r  i  i  \ .  ■  i  -. :  i  i  \ .  Scotland  ;  another  was  trained  some  thirty  years  ago 
at  tlv  Boms  and  I  bkmial  <  Sollege  in  London. 

Certificates  are  granted  without  examination  to  teachers  whoGertiseate 

hold  a   teacher's   oertificato    from   some   well-known   educational 

institution.     In  the  absence  of  any  such  certificate  teachers  are 

examined  twice,  and   undergo  probation  by  actual  service  in   a 

I  aided  by  the  Board.    (For  the  subjects  of  examination,  &c., 

appendix  * '  i 

Thirteen  of  the  aided  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  sun*  ol 
of  between  fifteen  and  thirty,  are  in  charge  of  certificated  teachers.  Behoata. 
In  eight  of  the  schools,  in  which  the  average  attendance  exceeds 
thirty,  monitors  are  appointed  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  from 
ig  the  older  pupils.  These  monitors  are  paid  by  the  Board 
:it  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  quarter.  In  four  schools,  in  which 
tli-  average  number  exceeds  fifty,  the  staff  consists  of  a  certificated 
teacher,  an  assistant  teacher,  and  one,  two,  or  three  monitors. 

The  annual  legislative  grant  of  £1,600  is  expended  in  quarterly  Adminba-*- 
paymeuts  under  the  following  headings  : — 

1.  Grants  to  Teachers. 

2.  Grants  to  Assistant  Teachers. 

3.  Grants  to  Monitors.  i 

4.  Grants  to  Parish  Vestries, 
(a)  To  enable  the  Vestries  to  remunerate  persons  employed 

in  collecting  the  half-yearly  returns  required  by  the 
Schools'  Act. 

To  pay  the  school  fees  of  poor  children  when  the  funds 
<l  from  the  rates  and  penalties  are  insufficient  for  that  purpose. 
Grants  for  repairs  to  School  Houses. 

Purchase   of   School   Furniture,    Prize    Books,    Certificates, 
etc. 
Tor  Summarised  Statement   of  Expenditure  for  certain  years 
from  1882  to  1900  (both  inclusive),  see  Appendix  I. 
The  grants  to  teachers  are  paid  under  the  following  conditions  : — 
(a)  That,  in  the  Bchool,  a  daily  average  number  of   not  less 
than  fifteen  punctual  attendances  is  secured,  that  good 
order  is  maintained,  that  cleanliness,  proper  language  and 
good  manners  are  enforced  among  the  pupils,  and  that  the 
school   work   is  carried  on   according  to  a  Time  Table 
recognised  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  as  approved  by  him 
for  the  school. 

i  hat  the  premises  in  which  the  sohool  is  held  are  conveni- 
ently situated,  have  proper  offices  and  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  maintaining  decency,  are  in  other  respects 
eligible,  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used  having 
reference  to  the   number  and  class  of  the  scholars,  and 
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that  provision  is  made  for  keeping  such  premises  m  a  clean 
and  in  every  respect,  wholesome  condition. 
(In  administering  this  Article  the  Board  will  endeavour 
to  secure,  at  least,  eighty  cubical  Feel  ol  interna]  space, 
and  eight  square  foot  of  area  for  eaoi  child  in  average 
attendance.) 
(c)  That  the   teacher   is  certificated  (Arts.  30-37  of   Code  of 
Rules.  See  helow.  Appendix  C),  and  does  not  undertake 
duties  not  connected  with  the  school,  which  occupy  any 
part  whatever  of  the  school  hours. 
(i/)  That  a  school  register  of  the  daily  attendance  is  kept  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  Inspector,  and  that  such  register 
is  accurately  written  up  every  morning  according  to  the 
printed  directions  in  the  register,  and  is  at  all  times  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  of  every 
member  ot  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Local  Board 
visiting  the  school. 
And  under  the  following  headings  : — 

1.  A  fixed  salary  of  £2  10s.,  of  £5,  of  £6,  of  £7  10s.,  or  of  £9  per 
quarter  according  to  the  class  of  certificate. 

2.  Grants  upon  the  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

(a)  For  every  punctual  attendance,  which  means  arrival  at 
school  by  9  a.m.,  one  penny,  up  to  the  aggregate  number 
of  2,000  punctual  attendances  during  the  quarter ;  and 
for  every  such  attendance  over  and  above  the  aggregate 
number  of  2,000  punctual  attendances  during  the  quarter. 
three  farthings. 

lb)  For  every  late  attendance,  which  means  arrival  at  school 
not  later  than  9.30  a.m.,  one  halfpenny,  up  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  1,000  late  attendances  during  the  quarter ; 
and  for  every  late  attendance  over  and  above  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  1,000  late  attendances  during  the  quarter, 
one  farthing. 

3.  Grants  for  Progress  of  the  Pupils,  2s.  6d.  per  head  for  every 
pupil  over  six  and  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  shall  be  found 
by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  to  have  attended  regularly  and  to  have 
made,  during  the  quarter,  satisfactory  progress  in  his  studies. 

4.  Grants  of  30s.  per  quarter  to  pay  a  woman  to  give  lessons  in 
Needlework  twice  a  week  in  those  aided  schools  that  are  conducted 
by  male  teachers. 

">.  Grants  not.  exceeding  30s.  jier  quarter  to  enable  the  teachei-s 
to  keep  their  school  premises  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition. 
The  following  provisions  are  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  grant  : 
1.  No  capitation  rate  for  attendance  or  for  proficiency  of  pupils 
is  paid  for  :— 

(a)  Any  pupil  under  four  years  of  age. 
(6)  Any  pupil  who  is  upwards  of  seventeen  years  of  age. 
(c)  Any  pupil  who  has  passed  the  three  elementary  subjects  in 
Standard  VII.,  and  is  upwards  of  sixteen  years  of  age. 
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(d)  Any  pupil  who  is  being  paid  by  the  Board  as  a  monitor. 

_'.  No  teacher  is  entitled  to  more  than  £80  from  the  Legislative 
'riant  in  any  one  year,  and  in  the  case  of  any  school  at  which  the 
ordinary  tuition  fee  exceeds  sixpence  a  week  the  amount  of  grant 
paid  to  the  teacher  does  not  exceed  £50  in  any  one  year. 

Provision  for  the  superannuation  of  teachers  was  made  in  the  year 
1896  (see  Appendix  B).  Every  teacher  who  has  had  charge  of  an 
aided  school  for  twenty  years  consecutively,  and  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  or  become  incapacitated  by  mental  or  bodily 
infirmity  from  properly  performing  his  or  her  duties  as  a  teacher, 
may  be  granted  a  superannuation  allowance.  This  allowance  is 
calculated  on  the  average  salary  and  grants  for  attendance  and 
progress  of  pupils  for  the  ten  years  preceding  retirement  or  removal 
at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  such  average  salary  and  grants.  For 
every  additional  year's  service  up  to  the  completion  of  thirty-five 
hiimi  r-  an  additional  one-fiftieth  of  such  average  salary  and 
grants  is  allowed.  So  that  a  teacher  who  was  allowed  a  superannua 
lion  allowance  in  consideration  of  thirty-five  years'  service,  whose 
average  salary  and  grants  for  attendance  and  progress  of  pupils 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  such  service  amounted  to  £50,  would 
be  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  £25  per  annum. 

IV.  Conclusion. 
The  results  of  the  school  examinations  during  recent  years  show 
much  improvement  over  the  work  of  former  years,  attributable 
to  the  facts  that  there  is  less  teaching  by  rote  than  there  used  to  be, 
and  that  the  teachers  have  been  led  to  adopt  good  methods  in  their 
school  work.  The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  has,  there- 
fore, been  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  making  some  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  the  teachers,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  older 
pupils,  in  the  elements  of  agricultural  science,  with  a  view  of  having 
the  same  taught  in  the  schools.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
successful  efforts  towards  this  end  will  shortly  be  made,  as  a  Public 
Garden  was  established  here  about  three  years  ago. 

George  Simpson, 
Kermuda,  18th  January,  1902.  Inspector  of  Schools. 
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:  ACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  OF  S0HOOL8  (RBPORT 

of  the  Board  of  Education  [Bermuda]  for  the  Year  1900). 


"  With  respect  to  the  school  work  generally  1  feel  I  may  state  without 

exaggeration  that  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  methods  adopted 

by  the  teachers,  and  that  it  begins  to  appear  more  and  more  clearly  that 

'he  influence  of  the  .schools  and  teachers  upon  the  children  is  much  more 

liuinaiiii>iiit'  than  il  fm inii l>    woe.     I   behove  thai  all  the  teachers  are 

lined  to  'lie  ueceasity  of  awakening  the  thinking 

i  appreciate  the  meaning  of  what  they  read  and 

NBBJt  io  manor}  if  any  worthy  and  lasting  results  are  to  follow  from 

the  teaching.     The  import  knee  of  this  part  of  a  teacher's  duty  aannol 

,i,.|  I  would  again  take  opportunity  to  remind  our  teachers 

more  profitable  to  the  children  such  results  are  than  extensive 
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exercises  of  a  mechanical  nature,  which  appeal  to  ihe  rote  memory  "only 
and  never  gain  audience  of  the  rational  memory.  It  is  obvious  that  tasks 
that  appeal  to  the  memory  rather  than  to  the  understanding  are  apt  to 
cultivate  stupidity  and  not  intelligence,  and  that  the  first  object  of  educa 
tion,  the  object  that  should  be  the  aim  of  the  humblest  as  of  tiie  highest 
teacher,  is  to  train  the  young  minds  how  to  think.  "  You  come  here 
not  to  read,  but  to  learu  how  to  read,  how  to  think  for  yourselves,"  Dr. 
Arnold  used  frequently  to  say  to  the  boys  at  Hugby,  and  the  words  might 
with  advantage  be  written  over  the  entrance  of  every  school  room,  so 
that  the  scholars  might  be  daily  reminded  of  it.  This  grand  principle 
in  the  teacher's  work— not  the  teaching  of  knowledge  so  much  as  sup- 
plying the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge— should  be  the  pole-star  of 
the  elementary  teacher  in  particular,  inasmuch  as  his  object  is  that  the 
learner  shall  acquire  facility  in  the  tbree  "  It's,"  and  what  are  these  but 
the  essential  instruments  of  education,  the  rudiments  of  all  subsequent 
self-instruction  1  ~ 

"  In  closing  this  Keport  for  the  year  1900,  one  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  look  back  over  the  past  twenty  years  and  trace  the  modest  achieve- 
ments of  to-day  through  the  paths  of  their  development  to  their  early 
beginnings.  That  improvement  has  taken  place  and  is  still  taking  place  in 
our  Bermuda  schools  is  amply  evident.  Indeed  there  is  an  alarm  in  some 
quarters  that  too  much  is  being  done.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  to-day 
with  respect  to  secondary  education  that  we  have  five  or  sis  secondary 
schools  in  prosperous  condition  and  in  regular  working  order  under  the 
guidance  of  trained  teacliers  from  abroad,  who  present  their  pupils  and 
successfully  pass  them  in  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  which 
have  now  l>een  held  in  Bermuda  successively  for  ten  years  ;  and  thai 
serious  attention  is  being  given  to  place  at  least  two  of  those  schools  on  a 
permanent  basis.  To-day  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  Schools'  Act  is  in  operation  in  all  the  parishes.  The  returns  that 
are  collected  from  the  parents  in  January  and  July  of  each  year  are  now 
complete  returns,  and  although  the  rates  are  not  collected  as  often  perhaps 
as  they  ought  to  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  more  care  and  atten- 
tion are  now  given  by  the  vestries  to  their  duties  under  the  Act  than  were 
formerly  given.  With  respect  to  the  elementary  schools  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  Syllabus  of  Graded  Instruction,  under  which  the  work  of  those 
schools  has  l>een  conducted  during  the  past  eight  years,  has  done  much 
to  systematise  that  work  and  to  raise  its  standard.  What  is  still  wanted, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  is  greater  intelligence  in  the  work  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  1  hope  that  to  gain  this  will  be  the  constant  aim  of  the 
teachers,  with  a  determination  that  whatever  level  is  gained  shall  become 
a  new  standpoint  from  which  it  would  be  base  to  retreat. 

"  And  now  if  one  may  venture  to  look  into  the  near  future.  The  secondary 
schools  will  maintain  and  improve  their  position  so  long  as  the  people  of 
Bermuda  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  properly  preparing  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  take  their  part  with  the  young  people  of  other  countries 
in  the  battle  of  life.  In  the  elementary  schools  one  or  two  important 
changes  and  much-needed  improvements  must  come  before  long.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant,  I  hope  and  believe,  when  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment for  the  teachers  in  our  elementary  schools  can,  and,  I  hope,  will  be 
raised  from  the  present  low  one.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  a  very  short 
time  no  person  will  be  recognised  as  capable  of  entering  upon  the  work 
.if  one  "f  our  elementary  schools  unless  he  or  she  has  passed  the  Senior 
Examination  <>f  the  Cambridge  Local  Scheme,  or  an  examination  of  the 
same  standard.  I  also  hope  that  the  legislature  will  at  no  distant  date 
decide  how  many  secondary  schools  shall  l»"  assisted  out  of  the  educational 
grant  and  prescribe  the  extent  of  that  assistance  by  providing  the  money 
accordingly.  Lastly,  is  it  asking  too  much  at  the  beginning  of  the  twsn 
tieth  century,  that  the  schools  attended  by  the  very  poor  children  through- 
out the  islands  may  be  made  free  schools  1" 
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THE  SCHOOLS  ACT,  1895. 

1895,  No.  25.         [20th  December,  1895.] 


Whkbkas  the  Schools  Acts,  1879,  1882,  and  1883,  are  about  to  expire, 
and  it  is  expedient  to  consolidate  and  amend  them ; 

We,  therefore,  etc.,  be  it  enacted,  etc.  :  — 

There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Education  consisting  of£His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  and  not  more  than  nine  and  not  fewer  than  six  other.persons 
to  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  him. 

Provided  that  until  the  Governor  shall  see  lit  lojiukv  a  new  appoint- 
in  'ill,  the  present  Board  shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  been  appointed  under  this 
Act. 

The  Governor,  or  in  his  absence   any  member  of  the  Board  appointed 
i  in  by  warrant  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Board  in  his  absence, 
and  any  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

■1.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Schools 
who  shall  be  bound  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  shall  also  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  shall  hold 
office  during  pleasure  ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  visit,  inspect,  examine 
and  superintend  all  schools  receiving  aid  under  this  Act,  and  to  examine 
all  candidates  for  grants  as  schoolmasters,  and  report  on  the  same  to  the 
Hoard  as  and  when  the  Board  shall  require,  and  to  perform  all  such  other 
duties  in  connection  with  the  schools  in  these  islands  as  the  Board  shall 
prescribe. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Inspector  at  the  request  of  any  school  manager 
or  schoolmaster  to  visit  and  inspect  any  schools  not  receiving  aid  under 
this  Act. 

Provided  that  until  a  new  appointment  shall  be  made  under  this  Act, 
the  present  Inspector  shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  and  to  receive 
the  emoluments  of  his  office  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  been  appointed 
under  this  Act. 

3.  The  Receiver-General  shall  pay  from  time  to  time  to  the  order  of 
the  Board  such  sums  not  in  the  whole  exceeding  one  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  for  any  one  year  as  the  Board  shall  require  to  aid  in  the  main- 
ire  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Public  Treasury, 

ami  in  the  promotion  of  education,  and  for  such  expenses  as  the  Board 
shall  incur  for  books,  stationery,  school  furniture  and  fittings,  and  for 
other  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law  incurred  in  carrying 
Ml  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

4.  The  Board  shall  make  an  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  on  the  state  of  education  in  these  islands,  to  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  for  the  information  of  the  legislature. 

Che   Bible  thall  be  a  daily  rlaas-lxiok  in  every  school  receiving  aid 
under  ihis  Act  .  and  nuclide!  shall  be  excluded  from  any  such  school  on 
:nt  Of  his  religious  denomination. 

h  the  parish  vestry  or  any  ciiiiiuiiilee  of  the  same 
charge  the  duties  imposed  hy  this  Act  on  the 
Ion)  school  authority,  shall  form  a  board  "I  visitors  of  all  schools  within 
the  parish  receiving  aid  under  thii*  Act,  or  in  which  any  child  or  children 
sliall.be  put  to  school  at  the  public  expense  ;  and  such  vestry  or  committee 
•hall  have  power  to  visit,  examine  and  inspect  all  such  schools,  and  to  enter 
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in  a  book  to  be  kept  iii  each  school  lor  the  purpose,  or  to  report  to  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  information  of  the  Hoard,  any  facts,  circum- 
stances or  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  schools  or  the  teachers,  or  to 
the  moral  or  educational  welfare  of^the  school,  winch  »t„uiay  desire  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Hoard. 
School  Hates.  7.  After  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  and,  the  thirtieth  day  of  December 
in  every  year  a  school  rate  ol  ten  shillings  for  the  preceding  half-year 
shall  be  payable  by  the  parent  in  respect  of  every  child  of  school  age  living 
in  these  islands  to  the  local  school  authority  of  the  parish  whereiu  such 
child  has  resided  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  or 
other  person  or  persons  appointed  by  such  authority  for  the  purpose,  to 
collect  such  rates  and  pay  them  over  to  the  local  school  authority  or  to 
such  person  as  such  authority  shall  direct,  after  deducting  the  collector's 
commission  of  live  per  centum  on  the  money  collected  and  paid  over. 

Provided  that  such  rates  shall  not  be  collected  in  res[>ect  of  any  child 

for  any  half-year  during  which  the  local  school  authority  shall  be  satisfied— 

(o)  By  certifi'jate  from  a  schoolmaster,  or  other  sufficient  evidence, 

that  ■  iirh  child  has   I •< -■  - 1 1 i i >   regular  attendance  at  a  school 

approved  by  the  board  during  suchjialf-year  ;  or, 
(6)  By  v  medical  certificate,  or  other  sufficient  proof,  that  the  child  has 
been  prevented  by  sickness  or  infirmity  from  attending  school 
regularly,  or  that  the  child  from  defect  of  intellect,  or  from  being 
deaf,  dumb,  or  blind,  is  not  susceptible  of  education  by  ordinary 
methods  ;  or, 
Kc)  That  the  child  has  been  receiving  during  the  half-year  sufficient 
education  by  competent  private  tuition  ;  or, 

(d)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  for 
want  of  a  proper  school  within  a  mile  and  a  halfj,of  its  place 
of  residence  which  the  child  might  reasonably  have  been  required 
to  attend  ;  or 

(e)  Has  been  prevented  attending  school  by  some  other  reasonable 
cause  satisfactory  to  the  local  school  authority,  which  the  local 
authority  shall  report  to  the  Board. 

School  ItitU's,      S.  If  any  school  rate  payable  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  paid  to  the 


how  to  lie 
enforced. 


overseers  of  the  poor  or  other  person  or  persons  authorized  by  the  local 
school  authority  to  receive  the  same  on  demand  or  within  twenty  days 

I  thereafter,  it  shall  be  recoverable  by  the  overseers  or  such  other  t>erson 

in  like  manner  as  debts  not  exceeding  three  pounds  are  recoverable  ;  and 
the  Justice  before  whom  the  same  shall  be  sued  for  shall  have  power  to 
award  costs  not  exceeding  eight  shillings  to  the  complainant  if  satisfied 
that  the  defendant  has  wilfully  and  unreasonably  refused  or  neglected  to 
pay  the  rate  for  twenty  days  after  demand  while  having  it  in  his  power 
to  do  so  ;  and  if  default  shall  be  made  in  payment  of  any  rate  or  costs 
within  such  time  as  the  Justice  shall  allow  for  payment  thereof,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  Justice  to  issue  execution  for  the  same  in  the  usual  form, 
and  for  want  of  sufficient  distress  to  satisfy  the  amount  due  to  commit  the 
defendant  to  gaol  for  any  time  not  exceeding  twenty  days  unless  the  debt 
and  costs  be  sooner  paid. 
Provided  that  if  any  such  defendant  shall  satisfy  the  J  ustice  that  he  is 
entitled  to  exemption  from  the  rate  on  any  ground  mentioned  in  the  last 
preceding  section  of  this  Act,  such  defendant  shall  not  be  liable  to  conviction, 
luii  shall  bn  liable  to  COSta  no)  exceeding  eight  shillings  unless  he  shall  show 
i  hiii  be  has  complied  with  the  provhiona  of  thn  \<i  with  rasped  in  the  balf- 
M-iily  returns  required  to  be  made  by  parents. 
Duly  of  I'nr-  9.  It  shall  be.  the  duty  of  the  parent  nf  ru-rj  child  of  school  age  residing 
in  any  parish  in  these  Islands  to  make  a  return  in  writing  U>  the  local  aohool 
authority  uithin  the  first  seventeen  days  of  every  January  and  July,  ol 
the  names  in  full  and  ages  of  all  children  residing  in  the  parish  to  whom 

Lhe  stands  in  the  relation  of  parent  stating  with  respect  to  every  such  child 
whether  he  has  during  the  last  preceding  half-year  been  educated  privately 
or  at  school,  and  if  at  school  at  what  school,  and  whether  he  has  attended 
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•ehool  regularly  during  that  half-year,  and  if  not,  why  not ;  and  every 
parent  who  shall  fail  to  make  out  or  fill  up  such  return  or  to  deliver  the  same 
|0  I  lie  constable  or  other  person  appointed  to  collect  the  same  within  the 
[ibed  i-eriml,  or  who  shall  wilfully  make  any  return  which  is  in  any 
respect  insufficient,  shall  be  liable  on  Conviction  to  B  penalty  not  exceeding 
leu  shillings  aud  to  cost.s  of  proseculion  nol  exceeding  eight  shillings", 
tad  every  parent  who  shall  knowingly  or  n  iltully  make  any  return  which  is 
in  ,my  respect  false  or  incorrect  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty 
nut  exceeding  twenty  shillings  and  to  costs  of  prosecution  ;  aud  it  shall  be 
the  duly  of  such  parent  to  deliver  such  return  or  cause  the  same  to  be 
delivered  to  the  parish  constable  or  other  person  authorized  by  the  local 
school  authorities  to  receive  the  same  whenever  he  shall  call  for  it  between 
the  seventeenth  and  twenty-fifth  days  of  the  said  months  respectively 

If  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the  age  of  any  child  a  certified  extract 
from  any  register  of  births  with  evidence  of  identity  shall  be  deemed  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  date  of  birth  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  birth 
look  place  on  some  other  date  aud  the  true  date  be  proved. 

10.  All  rates  aud  penalties  collected  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  the 
school  authority  which  shall  have  power,  out  of  such  rates  and  pen- 

.,  to  pay  the  school  fees  of,  aud  for  the  school  books  and  requisites  for, 
my  poor  children  in  the  parish,  who  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  school 
authority  require  such  assistance  ;  and  if  the  funds  derived  from  such 
sources  are  insufficient  for  such  purposes,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  local 
school  authority  to  apply  to  the  Board  for  the  necessary  assistance. 

Any  such  fundi  not  required  or  used  for  such  purposes  shall  be  applied 
towards  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  parish  in  such  manner  as  the 
board  shall  sanction. 

11.  The  Board  shall  furnish  to  every  local  school  authority  a  sufficient 
number  of  printed  forms  for  the  returns  required  from  parents  by  this  Act. 

The  local  school  authority  shall  divide  the  parish  into  convenient  districts 
fur  the  purpose  of  distributing  such  forms,  and  of  collecting  the  half-yearly 
returns  when  '  umpleted,  and  shall  allot  a  parish  constable  or  other  person 
to  each  district  for  those  purposes. 

The  printed  forms  shall  he  left  by  such  constable  or  other  person  at  every 
house  and  every  separate  room  occupied  by  auy  parent  and  by  any  child 
or  children  of  school  age  within  the  first  seven  days  of  every  January  and 
July. 

rj  pan  nt  of  any  child  or  children  of  school  age  shall,  between  the 
seventh  and  fourteenth  days  of  each  of  such  months,  lill  up  the  blank  form 
with  the  particulars  required  thereby. 
The  constable  or  other  person  appointed  by  the  local  school  authority 
:  he  purpose  shall  between  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-fifth  days  of 
each  of  such  months  collect  from  house  to  house,  aud  when  occasion  requires 
from  room  to  room,  from  every  parent  who  is  by  this  Act  required  to  fill 
up  such  returns,  the  returns  filled  up  (hereinafter  called  the  school  returns) 
iinl  deliver  them  to  the  parish  vestry  clerk  or  other  person  appointed  by 
the  local  school  authority  to  receive  them,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  transmit 
ill  such  returns  during  the  first  week  of  February  and  August  next  ensuing 
to  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  Inspector  after  examining  the  returns  shall  report  to  the  local  school 

authority  the  names  of  the  parents  who  have  not  made  proper  or  sufficient 

:  ns  in  accordance  « ith  thi-  Act,  and  of  the  children  "f  school  age  within 

ii'«>l  jurisdiction  of  i he  local  school  authority  in  reaped  of  whom  the 

uposed  l>>  this  Acl  appeal  from  such  returns  to  have  become 

P»yabl*. 

links  of  the  local  ichool  authorities,  and  the  constables  or  othei 
(irrnoiM  appointed  bj  such  authority  to  distribute  anil  collect  the  returns, 
M  entitled  to  such  remuneration  for  their  services  as  the  Board  shall 
nee-fit  to  grant  or  allow  to  them  out  of  the  funds  hereby  placed  at  its  disposal. 
\i.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  make  such  remuneration  or  allow- 
ances as  it  shall  see  fit  to  the  clerks  of  the  local  school  authority  and  the  parish 
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constables  or  other  persons  employed  by  such  authority  to  collect  the  half- 
yearly  returns  required  by  this  Act. 

13.  The  local  school  authority  shall  keep  in  an  account  book,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Board,  full  and  correct  accounts  of  all  rates  and  penalties 
collected,  received  or  enforced  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  of  the 
appropriation  thereof :  and  shall  at  the  end  of  every  year  or  within  thirty 
days  thereafter  render  to  the  Board  an  account  in  detail  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements  made  by  such  local  authority  under  this  Act. 
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14.  All  school  rates  and  peualtics  imposed  by  1I1L-.  Ail  shall  be  due  tu  l lie 
Crown,  but  may  be  received,  sued  for,  enforced  and  collected  in  the  name 
of  the  Crown  by  the  local  school  authority,  or  person  or  persons  authorized 
by  this  Act  to  receive,  sue  for,  enforce,  or  collect  the  same. 

15.  I'm  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  auy  Act  hereafter  to  be  passed  in 
amendment  thereof,  and  in  construing  the  same,  the  following  terms  aud 
expressions  shall,  where  not  inconsistent  with  the  subject  matter  or  con- 
text, have  the  several  meanings  and  include  the  several  persons,  matters, 
aud  things  hereinafter  ascribed,  or  prescribed,  or  assigned  to  them,  that  is 
to  say  :- 

"  The  Board  "  shall  mean  the  Board  of  Education. 

"  The  Local  Board  "  shall  mean  the  Parish  Vestry,  or  any  Committee 
of  the  Vestry  appointed  by  the  Vestry  to  discharge  the  duties 
imposed  by  this  Act  on  the  Parish  Vestry  or  any  Committee 
thereof. 

"  Justice  "  shall  mean  auy  Justice  of  the  Peace  named  in  and  appointed 
by  the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 

"  Parent  "  shall  in  relation  to  any  legitimate  child  mean  and  include 
the  father  if  living  and  in  these  islands,  and  if  the  father  be  dead 
or  not  living  in  these  islands,  the  mother,  or  if  she  be  married 
again,  the  step-father  during  her  lifetime,  and  in  relation  to  any 
illegitimate  child,  the  mother,  or  if  she  be  married  and  her 
husband  be  living  in  these  islands,  her  husband,  and  with  relation 
to  any  child  l«ing  in  the  custody  or  under  the  charge  of  any 
other  relative,  or  of  any  guardian,  such  relative  or  guardian. 

"  Regular  attendance  "  shall  mean  attendance  on  at  least  three  days 
out  of  every  five  days  on  which  the  school  which  the  child  shall 
have  attended  has  been  open  during  the  half  year. 

"  Schoolmaster  "  shall  include  a  schoolmistress. 

"  School  age  "  shall  mean  over  six  and  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 

And  if  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the  age  of  any  child  a  citified  extract 
from  the  General  Register  or  any  District  Register  of  Births  shall,  with 
evidence  of  identity,  be  deemed  conclusive  proof  of  the  date  of  such  birth 
unless  and  until  it  is  proved  to  be  incorrect,  and  the  true  date  be  proved. 

16.  All  correspondence  and  documents  passing  by  post  between  the  Board 
or  t Ite  Inspector  of  Schools  and  any  local  school  authority  or  teacher  or 
other  person  on  matters  solely  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Board  or  the 
aeboob,  shall  if  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  "  On  Her  Majesty's  Service ' 
mid  nritfa  lli'  words  "  Inspector  of  Schools  "  or  "  l.ocal  School  Authority  " 
or  "Schools  Act,  1886,"  shall  pass  through  the  post  and  be  delivered  lr 
of  |M«st;i|'' 

17.  This   Act  shall   gO  into  npcratioi I  he  first   day    of  January,  one 

thousand  eighl  hundred  and  ninety-sis  and  continue  in  force  until  and 
throughout  the  last  day  of  December,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  i 
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THE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  SUPERANNUATION  ACT,  1896. 
[896,  No,  26.         [314  December,  1890.] 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  in  the  interests  of  Education  to  make  provision 
fur  the  superannuation  of  persons  who  shall  have  had  charge  of  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  their  retirement  after 
long  service  in  that  capacity  -. 

I  herefore,  etc.,  be  it  enacted,  etc. : 
1.  En  cry  teacher  who  shall  have  had  the  charge  of  a  school  or  schools, 
miil'.T  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  twenty  years  con- 
.  and  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years,  or  who  shall 

l>ecome  incapacitated  by  mental  or  bodily  infirmity  from  properly 
Informing  his  or  her  duties  as  a  teacher,  may  be  granted  on  the  recom- 
iiii ndation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  superannuation  allowance,  calcu- 
lated on  his  or  her  average  salary  and  allowances  for  proficiency  and  atten- 
dance from  tin1  Public  Treasury  for  the  ten  years  preceding  his  or  her 

Blent  or  removal,  at  the  rale  of  twenty  per  centum  of  such  average 
i  and  allowances  for  proficiency  and  attendance  and  for  every  addi- 
tional year's  service  up  to  the  completion  of  thirty-five  years  an  addition 
of  two  per  centum  thereof  ;   hut  no  addition  shall  lie  made  for  any  service 
ad  thirty-five  years;  provided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained 
•  hall  b-  construed  to  deprive  any  person  of  any  benefit  which  he  might 

wise  acquire  under  this  Act  by  reason  of  any  temporary  discon- 
tinuance of  his  service  as  a  teacher  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  incapacity, 

leave  of  absence  for  any  limited  period  granted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
iiHt,  oa  urgent  private  affairs,  or  for  other  sufficient  reason  to  be  allowed 
by  i  he  Board  :  provided  nevertheless  that  the  period  of  such  absence  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  term  of  service  in  respect  of  which  any  benefit  may 
be  granted  to  the  teachers  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Audit  Board  to  certify  to  the  Receiver 

ml  whenever  any  teacher  shall  be  superannuated  under  this  Act 
the  amount  of  salary  on  which  the  superannuation  ullowance  is  to  be 
calculated. 

Before  any  person  shall  be  superannuated  under  this  Act  the  Governor  - 
in-Council  shall  be  satisfied  on  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  : — 

( 1 )  That  the  person  proposed  to  be  superannuated  is  eligible  for  super- 

annuation under  this  Act. 

(2)  That  the  superannuation  will  result  in  benefit  to  the  public  service. 

and  is  therefore  in  the  public  interest. 

(3)  That,  except  in  the  case  of  any  teacher  who  is  sixty  years  old, 

or   upwards,  such  superannuation   has  become  necessary   in 
consequence  of  mental  or  physical  infirmity,  or  other  incapacity, 
lletirement  shall  he  compulsory  on  any  teacher  to  whom  the  super- 
annuation allowance  provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  offered  ;  and  such 
offer  shall  not   be  considered  m   implying  any  censure  on   the  person  to 
whom  it  is  made. 

iHoWMICe   under  thie    \<l   shall  lie  -ranted   to  any  teacher  who 

ad  from  hie  or  ber  office  as  such  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 

o  -i  misconduct. 

Tln<  \.-t  shall  not  come  into  operation  unless  and  until  the  Governor 

nutitic  by  Proclamation  thai  it  is  Ib-i   Majesty's  pleasure  not  to  disallow 

the  same  ;  and  subject  as  aforesaid,  it  shall   come  into  operation  on  the 

tint  day  of  February  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  or  as 

•oon  after  that  date  as  such  proclamation  shall  lie  made. 
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School  Attendance. 

9.  The  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Board  shall  be  required  to  oonfc 
to  the  following  School  Terms: — 

1st  Term — 11  weeks,  commencing  on  the  last  Monday  in  January  . 
2nd  Term— 13  weeks,  commencing  on  the  third  Monday  in  May  , 
3rd  Term— 16  weeks,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  Scptemlicr. 

10.  In  schools  where  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  not  affected  by  tin 
field  work,  the  teachers  may  conform  to  the  following  School  Terms  instead 
of  those  prescribed  in  Art.  9  : — 

1st  Term — 24  weeks,  commencing  on  the  third  Monday  in  January 

and  excluding  Easter  week,  which  shall  he  a  vacation  ; 
2nd  Term — 1C  weeks,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  September, 

11.  Provided,  however,  that  if  any  teacher  wishes  to  keep  his  or  her 
school  open  during  the  periods  of  vacation  such  teacher  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  but  the  Board  will  make  no  increase  to  the  teacher's  salary,  and 
will  grant  no  capitation  allowance  in  respect  of  such  extra  school  ut  tendance. 

12.  All  schools  shall  be  kept  open  five  days  in  every  week,  viz.  :  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  with  the  exception  of  Good 
Friday,  Christmas  Day  and  the  Birthday  of  the  Sovereign,  and  any  gpei  ill 
occasion  sanctioned  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  school  hours  shall  be  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  from 
one  to  three  in  the  afternoon. 

13.  All  pupils  coming  to  school  by  nine  shall  be  reckoned  "  punctual," 
and  those  who  arrive  after  nine  but  by  half  past  nine  shall  be  reckoned 
"  late,"  anil  all  these  shall  be  counted  as  in  attendance  for  capitation  Lay- 
ineuts,  and  to  make  up  the  number  of  attendances  required  by  the  Schools' 
Act  to  exempt  pupils  from  the  payment  of  school  rates.  No  arrivals 
after  half-past  nine  shall  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of  capitation  for  pay- 
ments, but  teachers  will  include  all  of  them  in  their  Quarterly  Returns 
to  the  Local  Boards,  distinguishing  between  those  who  attended  in  school 
for  two  hours  or  more,  and  those  who  merely  came  for  a  shorter  period  ; 
and  the  Board  recommends  to  the  Local  Boards  that  no  attendance  be 
allowed  to  count  towards  exempting  the  pupils  from  the  payment  of  the 
school  rates  when  the  pupil  shall  not  have  attended  for  at  least  two  hours 
in  the  school. 

Children,  however,  will  not  be  credited  with  attendance  at  school,  either 
punctual  or  late,  for  any  day  on  which  they  leave  the  school  before  the 
end  "f  the  school  hours,  without  permission  from  the  teacher. 

14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  receiving  aid  from  kite  Board 
to  give  ;it  leasl  three  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools 

of  any  oircUiastaDCeB  that  render  it  neeessai >    to  elote  the  sclio.il  on  am 

Behoof-day.  or  to  hold  >  school  attendance  elsewhere  than  in  the  accustomed 

place. 

•  This  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen  - 
House,  Cannon.  Row,  Whitehall.  London,  S.W. 
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Qoartkrly  Grants. 
15-24.  (KiiminArisrd  i-ii' pp.  I1A-116  above.] 

Rkduc-iion  op  Gbani. 
25-28.  [Summarised  on   p.  116  above.] 

TlMftffgfi 

-!'  The  noognited  tila—a  of  Leaehen  vn  : 

(a)  Certificated  Teaclicrs  ; 
1.6)  Assistant  Teachers  ; 
(e)   Monitors. 
30.  Teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  certificates,  must  be  examined  twice, 
and  undergo  probation  by  actual  service  in  a  school  aided  by  the  Hoard, 
ubjects  of  examination  are  the  following : — 
[*  The  maximum  number  of  marks  obtainable  in  each  subject  is  placed 
within  brackets,  and  those  subjects  in  which  failure  excludes  from  a  certifi- 
cate are  denoted  by  an  asterisk  V) 

(For  the  First  Examination.) 
1. 'Beading  [30]  and  •Repetition  from  memory  [20]. 

(a)  To  read  distinctly  and  with  due  emphasis  and  just  expression. 

(b)  To  repeat  at  least  800  lines  from  the  works  of  Milton  or  Shakes- 
peare with  clearness  and  force,  and  to  show  knowledge  of 
meanings  and  allusions. 

2. 'Writing  |30J. 

(a)  To  Bet  copies  in  large  and  small  hand. 
(6)  To  write  neatly  and  legibly. 
3. 'Spelling  [3u]. 

To  write  correctly  a  passage  dictated  by  the  Inspector. 
■I.* Composition  [15]. 

To  write  simple  prose  upon  a  given  subject. 
5. 'English  Grammar,  etc.  [35]. 

(a)  Parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  English  Grammar  as  set  forth  in  Parts  L,  ii., 
and  iii.  of  Evan  Daniel's  Grammar. 
(6)  An  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  subject 
of  Scott's  Marmion. 
0.'  Arithmetic  [35]. 

(a)  To  work  ordinary  sums  on  paper. 

(b)  To  prove  and  explain  the  rules  viva"  voce  on  the  blackboard. 
7.  Geography  [25]  and  Map  Drawing  [10]. 

(a)  General  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  work]  ; 

its  chief  divisions,  countries  and  cities. 
(6)   To  draw  from  memory  a  map  of  (a)  Bermuda,  or  (Ii)  England, 
or  (c)  some  portion  of  North  America, 
glish  History  [35]. 
Outlines  of  English  History  from  1066,  a.d.,  to  1820,  a.d. 
Scripture  History  [35]. 

outlines  of  Scripture  History  and  some  special  knowledge  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel. 

(For  the  6Veond  Examination.) 
'School  Management  ami  Teaching  [100]. 
1.  To  show  a  knowledge  of 

The  first  geueral  principles  "f  teaching  as  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tions i..  ii..  and  \.  of  t In-  Teacher's  Manual ; 
The  methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary  elementary  subjects 
of  maintaining  discipline  and  >>f  cultivating  the  intelligence 
of  children  as  set  forth  in  Sections  iv.,  vi.,  vii.,  v iii.,  and  x. 
of  the  Teacher's  Manual. 
To  give  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector  a  collective  or  class  lesson 
on  one  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school. 
3    To  prepare  notes  for  any  such  lesson. 
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31.  There  will  lx*  two  sets  of  examination  papers,  known  respectively 
as  A  grade  and  B  grade,  and  candidates  attending  the  examination  may  at 
t  heir  option  take  the  papers  of  the  A  grade  or  of  the  B  grade. 

The  questions  in  both  seta  of  papers  will,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
be  upon  the  above-mentioned  subjects  ;  but  those  of  A  grade  shall  be  ot 
a  more  difficult  nature  than  those  of  B  grade. 

The  exceptions  are  that  in  Repetition  from  Memory  .'too  lines  will  Ik.' 
required.  In  English  Qmnmai  an  outline  of  the  history  <>f  the  English 
language  will  he  required  ;  and  the  set  book  will  be  Milton's  Paradise  I<ost, 
Book  I. 

In  English  History  special  knowledge  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  will 
!>e  required. 

32.  Certificates  are  of  five  classes  ;  that  of  the  fifth  class  being  for  such 
teachers  as  are  serving  on  probation  until  they  have  successfully  passed 
the  second  port  of  the  examination. 

33.  Teachers,  upon  being  placed  upon  the  Board's  list,  shall  be  placed 
in  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  clasa. 

34.  Only  such  teachers  as  pass  successfully  in  the  examination  papers 
of  \  grade,  or  who  are  classed  under  Rule  37.  or  who  have  performed 
long,  regular  and  useful  service  in  the  Board  Schools,  can  be  placed  in 
the  Third  Class. 

35.  Teachers  can  lw  raised  to  the  Second  Class,  or  to  the  First  from  the 
Second,  by  good  service  only. 

36.  No  certificate  is  originally  issued  above  the  Third  Class. 

37.  Certificates  may  be  granted  without  examination  upon  the  report 
of  the  Inspector  to  teachers  who  hold  a  teacher's  certificate  from  some 
well-known  educational  institution. 

Assistant  Teaches*. 

38.  In  schools  where  the  average  number  in  attendance  exceeds  fifty, 
an  Assistant  Teacher  may  be  appointed  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  That  the  said  teacher  18  over  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  day  of 

appointment  ; 
(6)  That  the  Inspector  of  Schools  is  satisfied  that  the  Assistant  is 

capable  of  maintaining  discipline  among  the  children  and  of 

teaching  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught ; 
(r)  That  the  head  teacher  makes  formal  application  to  the  Board, 

through  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  for  the  appointment  of  the 

candidate  as  Assistant  in  the  school. 

39.  The  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  providing  for  the  staff  of  teachers  for 
each  quarter,  will  consider  an  Assistant  Teacher,  fulfilling  the  above  con- 
ditions, as  equivalent  to  a  Monitor. 

40.  Each  Assistant  Teacher,  on  appointment,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board 
at  the  rate  of  £12  per  annum.  After  three  years'  regular  service  in  the 
same  school  the  salary  may  lie  raised,  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of 
Schools,  to  £15  per  annum,  and  after  five  years'  such  service  to  £20  per 
annum. 

41.  If  the  Assistant  in  any  school  be  a  female  teacher  no  grant  for  the 
teaching  of  needlework  will  be  paid  to  the  head  teacher,  as  the  Board  will 
consider  it  part  of  the.  Assistant's  duties  to  teach  needlework. 

42.  The  Assistant  Teacher  shall  attend  punctually  on  each  day  that 
the  school  is  open  during  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

M0N1T0B8. 

43.  The  Ins|)cctor  will  select  in  each  school,  among  the  most  proficient 
of  the  pupils,  one  Monitor  for  every  fifteen  or  portion  of  fifteen  pupils  in 
avenue  attendance  over  the  average  number  of  thirty,  whose  duty  it 
shall  !m-  to  assist  the  teacher  In  teaching  and  maintaining  order  in  the 
school,  and  each  of  such  monitors  will  be  paid  £l  per  quarter  by  the 
Board  so  long  as  they  are  found  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  to  be  duly 
discharging  their  duties  as  Monitors. 
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The  Board  of  Education  will  aim  al  MCUring  in i ifoiiuity  in  the 
books  used  in  the  schools  receiving  public  aid  ;  and  whenever  the  supply 
"f  school  books  and  other  requisites  is  reported  to  he  unsatisfactory  in 
quantity,  character  or  condition,  the  grunt  falling  due  to  the  teacher  will 
either  be  suspended  until  the  defect  Is  supplied  or  he  appropriated  to  making 
it  good. 

The  Board  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  advantages 
aimed  at  in  the  foregoing  rule,  will  import  and  keep,  for  the  supply  of  the 
nchocta,  school  books  and  copy  books  of  an  approved  character,  and  BUct) 
book*  will  be  furnished  at  cost  price  to  the  teachers,  who  will  be  required 
to  keep  their  schools  fully  supplied  with  the  books  imported  by  the  Board, 
and  to  furnish  them  at  cost  price  to  the  children. 

51.  The  Board  of  Educat;on  will  supply  the  teachers  with  school  books 
free  of  charge,  for  the  use  of  any  children  in  their  school  on  receipt  of  a 
iicate  from  the  Local  Board  of  the  parish  in  which  such  children  are 
resident  that  the  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  purchase  the  books, 
and  a  list  of  the  books  required  by  such  children  from  the  Inspector  of 
Schools. 

Paymknt  op  School  Fees. 
The  capitation  rates  and  premiums  for  proficiency  and  other  grants 
in  aid,  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  assist  in  maintaining  efficient 
schools,  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  supersede  or  dispense  with  the 
necessity  for  the  payment  of  school  fees  to  the  teachers  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  pupils,  or  to  relieve  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils  or  patrons 
of  schools  from  any  pecuniary  liability. 

IgttuMj  with  Clause  lT>  of  the  Schools'  Act,  the  Local  Board  of 
each  parish  will  have  power  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  any  poor  children 
oat  of  the  rates  collected.  If  the  Local  Board  of  any  parish  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  payment  of  the  school  fees  of  any  children  according 
to  the  provision  of  Clause  10  of  the  Schools'  Act,  the  Board  will  pay  the 
school  fees  only  of  such  children  as  are  of  school  age,  and  only  for  such 
periods  as  the  schools  are  held  to  be  in  session  by  Art.  No.  9  or  Art. 
N'o.  In  of  the  Board's  Rules.  Moreover,  the  Board  will  not  consider  that 
a  teacher  has  any  claim  for  a  weekly  payment  unless  the  child  shall  have 
attended  at  least  three  days  of  the,  week,  or  for  a  qiiartcrh  payment 
unless  the  child  shall  have  attended  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  number 
of  tinny  the  school  shall  have  been  opened  during  the  quarter;  such 
attendance  to  include  only  the  "punctual"  and  "late"  attendances, 
u  defined   by  Art.  No.  13. 

54.  The  Board  of  Education  will  pay  for  every  child  put  to  school,  with 

the  sanction  of  the  Board,  with  teachers  who  have,  not  been  taken  on  the 

Board's  list,  such  school  fees  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  the  Board  and 

.rtieular  teacher  for  an  ordinary  elementary  English  education,  to  be 

paid  on  the  certificate  of  the  teacher  that  such  children  have  attended 

regularly,  and  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector  that  such  children  nave 

ii.  on  examination,  satisfactory  proofs  of  progro 

The  Board  will  require  that  all  applications  for  the  payment  of  the 

fees  of  poor  children,  whether  made  by  the  Local  Board  of  any 

pariah,  or  by  any  teacher  or  teachers,  shall  lie  made  within  three  months 

after  the  end  of  the  quarter  for  which  the  school  fees  are  due,  and  the 

Ronrd  does   not  undertake  to  consider  any  applications  for  the  payment 

of  nrhool  fees  that  are  not  made  witbin  the  time  provided  by  this  rule. 


Grant*  to  Local  Boakiw. 

56.  A  grant  of  forty  shillings  per  quarter  will  bo  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Local  Board  of  each  parish  to  p:iy  tbe  constables  and  others  employed 

in   i-olle<-ting   I  he   half-yearly    return*  from   Qu   1'=' i  'Hi -i  mill    l el    any 

other  small  expenses  that  may  be  Incurred  by  we  Local  Board  iu  carrying 
out  thr  provision*  of  the  BoDOqIb'  Act. 

57.  The  grant  lo  khe  Local  Bond  of  St.  George's  parish  and  tbe  grant 

lo  the  Local  Board  of  I'cinbroke  parish  may  In-  sixty  shillings  per  quarter. 

58.  The  above  grant  shall  be  |>ayable  by  the  Beceiver-General  after 
the  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  shall  not  be 
payable  after  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  for  which  it  is  allowed. 

59.  The  Board  of  Education  will  require  a  quarterly  return  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  each  Local  Board,  and  until  such  return  shall  have 
been  received,  the  grant  for  the  current  quarter  shall  be  withheld,  and  if 
any  returns  shall  not  l>e  made  within  the  following  quarter  the  grant  for 
such  following  quarter  shall  be  forfeited. 

60.  The  Board  will  advance  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  any  parish  to 
take  out  summonses  and  to  carry  out  legal  proceedings  against  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  children  of  school  age  who  do  not  attend  school  regularly, 
MM  also  against  those  parents  and  guardians  who  fail  to  Comply  with  the 
requirements  of  Clause  !>  of  the  Bcboob'  Act  respecting  the  half-yearly 
return  to  lie  made  to  the  Local  Board  :  providtd  that  the  Ixical  Board 
furnish  the  Inspector  of  Schools  with  full  particulars  of  each  case  wherein 
they  propose  to  prosecute  such  parents  or  guardians,  and  the  Inspector 
of  Schools  is  satisfied  from  the  information  thus  afforded  that  the  case  Is 
one  in  which  it  is  desirable  in  the  public  interest  to  prosecute,  and  provided 
nlso  that  the  Local  Board  account  for  any  sums  advanced  by  the  Central 
Board  for  carrying  out  legal  proceedings,  and  for  any  sums  recovered  by 
then  through  such  legal  action,  in  their  quarterly  return  of  expenditure. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

George  Simpson, 

Secretary  to  the  Board. 
Public  Buildings,  20th  February,  1896. 


Teachers'  Library. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  imported  some  books  upon  the  Principles, 
Practice  and  History  of  Education  for  the  use  of  those  teachers  who  receive 
aid  from  the  public  educational  grant.  These  books  are  at  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  of  Schools,  whence  they  may  be  borrowed  by  the  teachers 
in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations  :— 

1.  No  teacher  may  take  out  more  than  one  work  at  a  time. 

2.  No  book  may  be  borrowed,  returned,  or  exchanged  by  any  teacher 

except  during  the  hours  of  ten  to  three  on  Saturdays. 

3.  No  book  may  be  kept  by  any  one  teacher  for  a  longer  period  than 

four  weeks. 

4.  Each  teacher  will  be  liable  for  any  damage  that  may  occur  to  any 

work  during  the  time  that  he  or  she  holds  it  from  the  office, 
and.  moreover,  will  be  required  to  make  good  such  damage 
by  iwyment  from  the  quarterly  grants  of  such  an  amount  as 
■hall  DC  decided  upon  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

By  oider  of  the  Board. 

George  Simpson, 

Secretary  tu  the  Board. 
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APPENDIX    F. 

summaries  of  the  returns  made  by  the  parents  to  the  parish 
Vestries  in  the  Years  1882,  1887,  1891,  1892.  and  1897—1901. 


Veab. 

•sfc 
Jl 

■ax 

ATTEKMXO    SCHOOL. 

< 

h 

Hi 

as  c  s 

Aided. 

Unaided.             Total. 

1882 

1,596 

679 

503 

1,182 

281 

133 

1887 

1,310 

823 

474 

1,297 

175 

38 

1891  • 

1.920 

912 

633 

1,545 

286 

80 

1892 

1,735 

832 

648 

1,480 

209 

46 

1897 

2,204 

1,048 

828 

1  876 

285 

43 

1898 

2,294 

1,071 

925 

1,906 

250 

48 

1899 

2,284 

1,010 

943 

1,953 

280 

31 

1900 

2,381 

1,112 

1,005 

2,117 

240 

24 

I901t 

2,591 

1,117 

1,168                   2.285 

262 

44 

APPENDIX  G. 

Summaries  of  the  Attendance  at  the  Aided  Schools  in  the 
Years  1882,  1887,  1891,  1892  and  1897—1901. 


Veab. 


!  So.  ot  School    re 
ceiving  Aid. 


...  _!_ 

1882  '  19 
1887     SI 

1891  23 

1892  22 

1897  23 

1898  23 

1899  23 

1900  24 

1901  \  25 


Quarters 
2       3 

21 
21 
23 

J. 
23 
23 

M 

■->:> 


No.  of  Pupils  in 
Attendance. 


Quarters. 
2  3 

l,IS! 
1,232 

1,243 


21 

21 

1.044 

1.097 

21 

22 

1,058 

1,106 

23 

23 

1,141 

1,223 

23 

23 

1,147 

1,202 

23 

23 

1,303 

1,337 

23 

23 

1,396 

1,421 

24 

n 

1,-261 

1,293 

24 

24 

1,314 

1,422 

24 

25 

1..-W3 

1,3(9 

_4_ 
1,020 
1,231 
1,164 


1,262  |  1  231 


1,404 
1,421 
1,330 
1,363 
1,309 


1,351 
1,310 
1,277 
1,328 
I.2U2 


Average  Number  i 
Attendance. 


__1 

74S 
783 
833. 
838 
944 
1,002 
938 
944 
906 


Quarters. 
2  3 


026 

695 

783 

900 

781 

837 

HOO 

900 

900 

1,024 

913 

1,014 

863 

930 

966 

050 

917 

964 

661 
870 
819 
878 
960 
883 
938 
950 
•144 


3 

a 

< 


9  >o 
-  SfS 


683 
836 
817 
858 
957 
968 
917 
1)53 
933 


°2 


64 
71 
69 
71 
71 
70 
71 
70 
71 


*  Tn«  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  Bermuda  according  to  the  Census  Return  of 
1*91  waei.201. 

t  According  to  the  Census  Return  of  1901  it  is  2,584. 
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rill,  >Ys]  KM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS." 


I.  Early  History. 

The  history  of  education  in  the  colony  of  British  Honduras  dates 
from  the  year  1816,  about  thirty-two  yean  filter  the  date  of  the 
;il  cession  of  the  Colony,  then  called  the  Settlement,  to  Great 
u  by  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
In  the  year  1816  the  Honduras  Free  School  was  established. 
i'K>l  was  supported  by  voluntary  subscription  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  aided  by  an  allowance  from  the  Public 
1"  lmU      It  was  managed  by  a  Committee :  consisting  of  His  Majesty's 
Superintendent  and   the  seven   Magistrates   for  the  time  being — 
were  styled  the  Governors,  the  Churchwardens,  and  all  sub- 
scribers of  £10  annually.    In  character  it  was  denominational,  in 
vtimi   with   the  Church  of  England,    then   the  established 
ohuroh  of  the  settlement.    Children  were  admitted  by  a  ticket  from 
any  of  the  governors.    The  school  was  purely  elementary — reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  being  the  subjects  taught.    The  greater 
share  of  the  expenses  seems  to  have  been  borne  by  the  Government, 
who  also  made  special  provision  for  the  tuition  of  the  children  of 
the  soldiers  stationed  in  the  Colony  and  of  pensioners'  children.    It 
is  noteworthy  that  from  the  earliest  date  to  the  present  time  educa- 
both  elementary  and  secondary,  has  always  been  associated 
the  several  Churches  of  the  Colony. 
From  the  year  1816  till  1850  educational  efforts  were  limited 
to  i  he  settled  population  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belize  River, 
ithstanding  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  extended  from 
Bio  Hondo  on  the  north  to  the  Sarstoon  River  on  the  south, 
tance  of  250  miles  by  coastline. 
for  twelve  years  after  its  establishment  the  Honduras  Free  School 
•eems  to  have  been  the  only  school  in  the  settlement ;   but  in  the 
cial  records  for  the  year  1828  mention  is  made  of  mission  schools 
it  inn  with  the  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  Churches — these  were 
itly  of  a  purely  religious  character — and  two  private  schools. 
bene  schools  received  no  Government  aid. 
The  Bomber  of  pupils  on  roll  in  the  Honduras  Free  School  for  the 
year  1828  is  stated  to  have  been  116,  and  the  population  numbered 
4.160.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  school  was  only  attended 
bj  the  children  of  free  persons,  who  were  numbered  at  1,760. 
In  tlif  year  1836  the  number  of  private  schools  had  increased  to 
if  what  character  they  were  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  to  be 
lined  that  they  were  elementary. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1850,  in  the  month  of  February,  an 
"  Act  to  provide  for  additional  schools  for  the  benefit  of  every 
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•  Reports  on  Elementary  Education  in  British  Honduras  can  bs  seen  at 
'k»rd   of    Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House.  Cannon     Row, 
Whitehall.  London.  S.W. 
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Denomination  of  Christians  in  the  settlement  of  British  Honduras, 
and  to  make  certain  regulations  for  the  government  of  such  schools 
and  of  the  Honduras  Grammar  School  (identical  with  the  Honduras 
I Vii-  School) '"  was  passed.  IJy  this  Act  a  Board  of  Education, 
ci insisting  of  five  members,  was  established,  and  to  this  Board  was 

intrusted  the  "  control  and  management  <>f  all  schools  maintained 
at  the  public  expense." 

The  Honduras  Free  Schools*  (Boys' and  Girls')  were  now  wholly 
supported  from  the  public  funds,  and  might  rightly  be  considered 
as  Government  institutions,  though  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England ;  the  teachers  were  paid  fixed  salaries  at  the  rates  of 
€2oi)  fur  the  Headmaster  and  £10U  for  his  Assistant,  and  £90  for  the 
Headmistress  and  £45  for  her  Assistant.  Other  schools  were  paid 
grants  at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings  per  annum  for  each  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance,  and  were  supplied  with  books,  maps  and 
othfir school  material  from  the  Kdueatiuii  Vote  :  an  allowance  Ear  the 
rent  of  school  buildings,  not  to  exceed  £-"i  per  annum,  was  also 
made.  Thesumof  £1,000  (S5.000)  per  annum  was  placed  at  the 
■  I  is|X)sal  of  the  Board  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  educational  pu  rp<  >s»  e 

In  Belize  there  were  now  five  Denominational  Public  Schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  5 16  pupils  ;  two  of  these  were  attached  to  the 
Wesleyan  and  one  to  the  Baptist  Church ;  the  Baptists,  however, 
refused  to  accept  aid  for  their  school  from  the  Education  Vote, 
and  continued  in  this  position  of  independence  till  the  year  1868. 
The  reasons  given,  in  1867,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  Baptist 
Minister,  were  :  that  they  (the  Baptists)  found  the  mode  of  Govern 
meiit  support  out  of  their  reach,  the  state  of  the  law  requiring 
Schools  to  stand  in  connection  with  the  various  religious  sects; 
and  that  they  greatly  preferred  that  Government  should  sustain 
secular  education  only,  leaving  religion  to  Sunday  Schools.  With 
the  addition  of  the  attendance  at  three  private  schools  noted  in  the 
records  for  1850,  the  total  number  of  children  under  tuition  in 
Belize  was  about  600.  The  population  of  the  town  is  stated  to  base 
been  4,000.  Two  schools  were  also  established  outside  of 
the  Belize  district,  one  in  the  north  of  the  Colony,  at  Corosal,  in 
connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic.  Church,  and  one  to  the  south 
of  Belize,  at  the  town  of  Mullins  River,  in  connection  with  the 
Wesleyan  body.    Their  total  attendance  only  numbered  sixty-three. 

The  population  of  the  Colony  now  numbered  from  10,000  to 
12,000,  but  the  majority  would  in  all  probability  be  logwood  and 
mahogany  cutters  and  their  families,  living  far  from  centres  con- 
venient for  the  establishing  of  schools.  Then,  as  now,  the  fact 
that  the  occupation  of  wood-cutting  necessitates  constant  migration 
from  one  locality  to  another  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it 
hampered  to  a  considerable  extent  the  spread  of  education  in  the 
( 'olony. 
18j3.  The  following  remarks  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 

tion in  1853  are  interesting : — 
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The  education  afforded  at  these  schools  (Public)  is  merely 
elementary,  viz., 

leading,   confined    to    the    Bible,    History,    Natural 

Histors ,  and  BOOM  amusing  talcs. 
Writing,  which  is  accomplished  fairly. 
Arithmetic  :   few  attain  beyond  the  first  four  rules. 
Geography. 

The  age  at  which  a  child  may  be  admitted  is  six  years,  and  the 
scholars  usually  leave  school  when  they  attain  thirteen 
or  fifteen  years. 

The  attendance  is  veiy  irregular,  dependent  on  the  caprice  of 
the  children  which  the  apathy  of  parents  refuses  to  combat. 
i  bnsequently  the  progress  is  slow  and  proficiency  is  never 
attained. 
ie  teachers  arc  none  of  them  regularly  trained— their  duties 
arc  ineflii-ieiith  performed — there  is  no  emulation,  but 
per)  great  want  of  energy  and  of  interest  in  their  occupa- 
tion, and  the  community  generally  is  very  indifferent  to 
the  cause  of  education 

Th>  as  to  i  i  regularity  of  attendance  of  pupils  and  its 

uid  to  the  want  of  training  of  teachers  are  still  applicable, 
teaching  up  to  this  date,  and  for  some  veal's  after, 
was  '•  .Monitorial." 

In  the  year  1855  the  public  schools  in  Belize  had  increased  to  Amendment 
a  with  an  attendance  of  700,  and  the  settled  population  of  the  'v^^V-l'' 
town  mated  at  4,600.    The  school  expenditure  was  £1.004 

JO).     In    this  year  the  Education   Act    was    amended.     The 
number  of  members  of  the  Board  was  increased  to  seven,  and  the 
intendent  of  the  Colony  (officer  administering  the  Govern- 
ment) and  tic-  members  of  the  Executive  Council  were  constituted 
land  Visitors  of  the  schools.    These  Governors  also  acted 
tors  in  the  ease  of  any  disagreement  between  the  Board 
and  the  ministers  of  religion  who  were  the  managers  of  the  schools. 
made  for  I  he  establishment  of  an  Infant  Pree  School 
and  for  the  appointment  of  trained  teachers  from  Great  Britain  for 
dant  School  and  for  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Free  Schools.     I'ro- 
also  made  for  the  introduction  of  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial teaching  into  the  schools.     School  fees  begun  to  bo  charged. 
The  salaries  ol  the  teachers  of  the  Honduras  Free  Schools  were 
■   E250  per  annum  for  the  head  teacher  of  the  Boys'  School 
and  I  [30  for  each  of  the.  Headmistresses  of  the  Girls'  and  Infants' 
School-      The  Headmaster  of  the  Boys'  Free  School  was  inspector 
of  the  other  '  Ihurch  of  England  Schools,  and  assisted  in  the  annual 
examination  of  the  schools  of  other  denominations. 

The  introduction  of  trained  teachers  from  Great  Britain  does  IMS, 
not  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  success  as  far  as  the  advance- 
of  education  was  concerned  ;  for  in  the  year  18C1  those  sec- 
lions  of  previous  Acts  requiring  the  appointment  of  such  trained 
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teachers  were  repealed,  as  such  appointments  "  had  been  attended 
with  great  expense  and  much  disappointment." 

In  the  year  1868  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  were 
transferred  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Colony,  and  the  Board 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Free  Schools  as  Government  Institutions 
were  abolished,  and,  under  the  regulations  passed  by  the  Council, 
teachers  of  schools  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty- 
five  pupils  or  upwards,  and  of  whose  competency  to  teach  the 
Council  was  satisfied,  were  paid  a  monthly  grant  of  2s.  per  head 
for  children  in  average  attendance  not  less  than  seven  years  of 
age,  and  Is.  Gd.  per  head  for  infants  under  seven  and  not  less  than 
three  years  of  age.  The  population  of  the  Colony  had  now  increased 
in  i!"),000  ;  the  number  of  children  on  the  school  attendance  rolls 
reached  1,100,  the  average  attendance  being  784. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  here  that  a  fire  occurred  in  1803  which 
destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  town,  including  school  buildings. 
The  imputation  was,  for  some  time,  dispersed  to  a  considerable 
extent;  and  the  school  attendance,  which  had  reached  1,200,  was 
very  much  affected. 

In  the  year  1877  Regulations  for  the  guidance  of  schools  receiving 
Government  aid  were  made  by  the  Executive  Council.  These 
Regulations  provided  for  the  examination  of  Candidates  for  Teachers' 
Certificates  of  the  First  and  Second  Class ;  for  the  payment  of 
monthly  grants  to  teachers  of  schools  having  an  average  attendance 
of  twenty-five  pupils  and  upwards  at  the  following  rates  : — 

First  Class  Teachers— For  Adult  Children,  50  cents  per  head. 
For  Infants,  25  cents  per  head. 

Second  Class  Teachers — Twenty-five  cents  per  head. 

The  grant-in-aid  on  school  attendances  was  increased  by  a  bonus 
to  teachers  on  the  results  of  the  annual  examination  of  then- 
schools  at  rates  ranging  from  25  cents  per  head  for  passes  in  Stan- 
dard I.,  to  #1.00  for  every  pass  in  Standard  IV.  (the  highest 
Standard).  The  payment  of  grants,  however,  depended  upon  the 
ability  of  the  school  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  From  school  fees  and 
other  sources.  The  proportion  of  this  sum  to  the  Government 
grant  was  fixed  at  not  less  than  one-fourth.  The  school  age  com- 
menced at  three  years  and  ended  at  fifteen.  The  schools  were 
required  to  be  open  for  at  least  eighteen  days  in  every  month. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  were  : — 

Reading,   Spelling,    Writing — on  slate,   copybook    and   from 

dictation. 
Arithmetic — slate  and  mental. 
Grammar,  Geography,  Outlines  of  History. 
Needlework  for  Girls. 

The  highest  standard  of  attainment  was  very  much  the  same 
&*  it  is  now.  with  the  exception  of  Analysis  in  Grammar,  wliuli 
did  not  go  beyond  simple  sentences. 
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Prizes  were  offered  for  regular  attendance  and  for  good  behaviour- 

The  first  Inspector  of  Schools,   the   Reverend  John  Jackson, 

was  appointed  in  July,  1879,  but  H  separate  Educational  Depart- 

I  was  not  established  till  the  year  1891.     Up  to  that  year  the 

ial  work  formed  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Colonial  Secretary's 

oe.     In  1877  there  were  fourteen  schools  with  a  total  number 

of  1,762  pupils  on  roll  and  1,057  pupils  in  average  attendance. 

Government    expenditure  was   £1,056  6s.   9d.  (S5.281.50). 

In  1891  the  sehools  increased  to  thirty-five,  with  2,994  pupils  on 

roll  and  2,013  in  average  attendance ;  the  population  numbered 

31   171    and  the  Government  expenditure  was  814. 87 1.70  (Sols).* 

There  were  nine  schools  in  Belize,  the  rest  being  in  the  out- 

districts.     With  the  exception  of  those  established  in  towns  or  large 

villages  with  a  settled  population,  the  carrying  on  of  schools  in  the 

out-districts — on  the  river  banks  or  in  the  vicinity  of  logwood  or 

mahogany   works — has  usually   Wen    attended  with    failure,   by 

reason  of  the  migratory  character  of  the  population.    The  greater 

number  of  such  schools  have  had  to  bo  abandoned. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  might  be  well  to  notice  the  language 

difficulty,  which  is  another  hindrance  to  the  satisfactory  progress 

: i nut ii >i i   in  the  Colony.     In  the  Northern  and  far  Western 

Districts  the  languages  of  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Spanish 

and  Maya — the  latter  a  dialect  of  the  Central  American  Indian. 

Ii.  the  Southern  Districts  the  Canb  language  predominates  ;  there 

is  also  a  fairly  large  Spanish  element.    English  (chiefly  Creole), 

igb  not  entirely  excluded  from  those  localities,  is  more  generally 

spoken  in  the  Central  Districts  of  the  Colony.    It  is  not  easy  to  get 

persona  competent  to  conduct  a  school  who  are  proficient  in  any  of 

the  foreign  tongues  mentioned  above  as  well  as  in  English.    The 

English  tongue,  then,  is  usually  the  only  medium  through  which 

ordinary  course  of  instruction  can  l)e  conducted,  and,  if  the 

irity  of  the  school  children   happen  to  1*>  ignorant  of  that 

language,  learning  is  to  them  a  very  great  difficulty. 
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Condition  of 
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II.   PBJSKNT    SYSTEM. 

\     PsOUin    Km  <  Aim\. 
In  the  rear  1892  an  Ordinance  to  amend  the  Law 


relating  to  Ordinance  of 
1892  and 


894. 


promotion  of  Education  "  was  passed,  and  during  the  following  J?9?  a" 
I  ode  of  Rules  was  drafted.    This  ('ode  came  into  operation  Bote,] 
in  January,  1894.    (See  Appendices  A.  and  B.) 

the  Ordinance  a  t  Vntral  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  Central 
iovernor,  who  is  the  President  of  the  Board,  the  Members  of  ]?°ar,i  °f 
the  Executive  Council,  and  five  other  members  appointed  by  the 


•   Currency     from     1S87-1694,    .that    of     Central     America    (Silver 
Standard— Sols),     la  1887  the  Sol  was  valued  at  &j.ii)  to  £1  sterling; 
i  depreciated  to  $9.50  to  the  £l  sterling.     The  American 
Standard  was  adopted  in  October,  )894. 


District 
Hoards  of 
Education. 


Manager*. 


I  .r:illt-. 


liiKpector 
of  Schools. 


Number  of 
Aided 

Schools. 


Governor,  was  established.  The  five  other  members  are  ministers 
of  religion  who  represent  the  various  denominations  ;  they  are 
also  the  General  Managers  of  the  schools.  In  Section  7  of  the 
Ordinance  the  appointment  of  District  Boards  of  Education  is 
provided  for  ;  but  they  have  never  been  established,  and  any  duties 
which  would  have  devolved  on  them  are  performed  by  the  District 
Magistrates.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  defined  in  Section  9  of  the  Ordinance  ;  they  include  : 

The  making,  altering  and  revoking  of  rules  for  regulating 
applications  for  the  allowance  of  grants  in  aid  of  schools  and 
training  institutions,  for  fixing  the  rates  of  such  grants,  with 
regard  to  the  examination  of  schools,  the  employment  of 
teachers  and  pupil  teachers,  and  the  granting  of  certificates, 
with  regard  to  the  duties  of  educational  officers  appointed 
under  the  Ordinance,  etc. 

Section  13  of  the  Ordinance  requires  that  the  property  and 
management  of  the  Bchools  be  vested  in  Managers,  having  power 
to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  teachers,  and  responsible  for  payment 
of  the  teachers'  salaries  and  of  all  other  expenses  of  the  schools. 
In  brief,  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Colony  are  almost  all  denomi- 
national, being  under  the  direct  management  and  control  of  the 
several  Churches.  Most  of  the  schools  receive  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  forms  (1)  of  a  capital  ion  grant  on  their  average  monthly 
attendance,  (2)  of  grants  on  account  of  pupil  teachers  employed 
under  the  Board  rules,  (3)  of  needlework  grants  to  schools  in  out- 
districts,  and  (4)  of  bonuses  on  examination  results.  The  disburse- 
ment of  the  amount  annually  voted  by  the  Government  for 
education  is  controlled  by  the  Education  Board.  These  grants 
are  paid  under  Rules  42-52  of  the  Code.    (See  Appendix  B.) 

The  whole  work  of  administration  devolves  upon  the  Inspector 
of  Schools,  who  also  acts  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
All  grants  are  paid  through  his  department  after  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  Board,  and  all  correspondence  between  the  Board 
and  the  School  Managers  and  others  is  carried  On  through  him  ; 
be  \  wits  all  aided  schools  for  the  purposes  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion— each  school  is  subjected  to  a  thorough,  individual  examination 
annually.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  to  hold  two 
i'.\  animations  annually  for  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  teachers' 
certificates,  and  to  examine  pupil-teachers  once  annually.  He 
also  conducts  the  competitive  examinations  for  Government 
i  'opyists.  He  prepares  all  reports  and  statistics  concerning  educa- 
tion that  are  required  for  Government  Returns  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  number  of  Aided  Schools  is  not  large — there  are  thirty-six 
at  present — hut  they  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
and  most  of  them  can  only  be  reached  by  sailing  boats  or  on  horse- 
back. Travelling  through  the  Colony  is  slow  and  tedious  and  fre- 
quently attended  with  much  discomfort  and  personal  risk. 
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The  staff  of  the  Education  Department  consists  of  the  Inspector  Staff  of 
of  Schools  and  a  Copyist  to  assist  in  the  clerical  work.  The  Inspector  p^^tm",, 
of  Schools  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  Department 
forms  part  of  the  Civil  Establishment  of  the  Colony,  and  the  cost 
of  upkeep  is  about  $1,800.00  per  annum ;  in  this  amount  are 
included  the  salaries  of  the  staff  and  the  Inspector's  travelling 
expenses. 

The    Government    expenditure    for  education  was    in    1891  OovemmeE 
$14,674.70  Sols.*  or  £2,261  2s.  6d.  sterling ;    in  1897  it  reached  ^^du«U' 
816.116.75  gold*  or  £3,316  4s.  Id. ;   in  1901  it  was  $13,877.21  tion. 
or  £2,855  7s.  lOd.     The   decrease   in  the   last  year  mentioned  is 
due  to  a  reduction  of  $2,500  dols.  made  in  the  Vote  for  School 
Grants  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899. 

The  amount  for  1901  was  expended  in  the  following  manner : — 

Grants  to  Elementary  Schools  : 

On  their  average  daily  attendance     -     $10,748.83 

For  Pupil  Teachers  -       -       -         1,197.95 

For  Needlework        -       -       -       -  102.68 

$12,049.46 

Scholarship  Grants           ....  215.00 

Salaries  of  Education  Department     -        -  1,224.00 

Travelling  Expenses          ....  377.70 

Incidentals 11.05 


$13,877.21 

Grants  on  examination  results  to  the  amount  of  $493.25 
were  also  earned  during  the  year ;  but  they  will  be  included  in 
the  expenditure  for  1902. 

The  Scholarship  grants  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  Scliolarshif 
ceased  at  the  end  of  the  year  1901 ;  they  were  paid  to  boys  and  GrM,ts- 
girls  from  the  elementary  schools  who  were  successful  at  a  com- 
jjetitive  examination,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  higher  education 
by  attending  any  Secondary  School  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  number  of  scholarship  holders  is  limited  to 
eight,  the  term  of  tuition  four  years,  and  the  annual  grant  to 
each  $60.00  The  terms  of  the  two  last  holders  of  scholarships 
expired  in  December,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  these  scholar- 
ships cease.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  reduced  vote  for 
grants  is  not  large  enough  to  pay  the  sums  earned  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  these  scholarships. 

There  are  no  endowed  schools  in  the  Colony.    School  fees  are  School  Fees 
payable ;   but  the  amount  collected  annually  is  not  large,  and  has 
been  on  the  decrease  since  the  year  1896,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 


*  See  footnote  page  141  above. 
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table  ;   unfortunately  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  also  shows 
a  continual  decrease*  : — 


'ontribu- 

i  ions  of  the 
Churches. 


Total  cost  of 

Kleinentary 

Education. 


Number  of 
children  of 
school  aj;e. 
Education 
not  compul- 
sory. 

Statistics  of 
Attendance, 
1891-1901. 


Year. 

Average  Daily 

School  Fees 

Averse  Payment 

Attendance. 

Collected. 

per  Head. 

f 

9 

1806 

8593 

3002. 1 7 

I.M 

1897 

27<i5 

2880.97 

1.06 

1898 

iT.IMi 

2793.35 

LOT 

1890 

2491 

2479.49 

11.99 

1900 

2383 

2312.53 

0.97 

1901 

8328 

2155.90 

0.92 

The  fees  charged  are  five  cents  per  week.  Their  collection  by 
the  teachers  is  attended  with  some  difficulty ;  for  if  the  slightest 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  some  parents  who  may  be  back- 
ward in  paying,  their  children  are  removed  from  the  school  of 
the  offending  teacher  and  sent  to  another.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  present  Ordinance  and  Code  to  prevent  this.  The  largest 
amounts  are  collected  in  Church  of  England  and  Wesleyan  Schools. 

The  Churches' share  of  expenses  is  represented  in  the  school  build- 
ings, all  of  which  they  own.  During  the  last  five  years  some  of 
the  buildings  have  been  enlarged,  and  new  ones  built — two  being 
in  Belize.  There  is  provision  made  in  the  Code  of  Regulations 
for  building  grants,  but  the  amount  of  money  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  has  never  been  sufficient  for  any  payments  under 
this  head ;  at  least,  not  since  the  adoption  of  the  Code  in  1894. 
The  Managers  also  provide  all  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus 
and,  when  necessary,  procure  money  from  any  available  sources 
to  supplement  the  amounts  collected  from  grants  and  school  fees 
for  the  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries.  In  many  of  the  schools, 
however,  the  grants  earned  and  fees  oDected  are  sufficient  for 
the  payment  of  all  salaries ;  and,  ir  few  cases,  the  expenses  of 
furniture  are  also  met  from  the  same  sources. 

The  total  amount  contributed  by  the  churches  in  1901  is  re- 
presented at  £8,470.72;  this  includes  the  annual  rental  value 
of  the  school  buildings,  estimated  at  #5,985.00,  and  §2,485.72 
moneys  actually  disbursed.  The  total  cost  of  Elemental 
Education  in  1901  was,  therefore.  S24.288.83  (£4,997  14s.). 
The  cost  per  head  on  the  daily  average  attendance  was  $10.43. 
per  annum,  the  Government's  share  being  $5.96. 

The  population  of  the  Colony  is.  according  to  the  census  of 
1901,  37,479;  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5  to  lti)  can 
be  estimated  at  9,000.  But  not  half  of  this  number  attend  school. 
Some  reasons  are  given  in  earlier  paragraphs  of  this  report. 
Education  is  not  compulsory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  aided  schools,  the 
number  of  children  on  roll  and  in  daily  average  attendance,  etc., 
for  the  last  eleven  years  : — 

'More  recent  figures  show  that  the  attendance  is  now  improving,  and  the 
percentage  of  average  attendance  for  1902  is  higher  than  for  any  other 
year  during  the  last  quinquennial  period. 
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Year. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

35 

Number  of 

Pupils  on 

Roll. 

2,994 

Number  of 

pupils  in 

daily  average 

attendance. 

Population. 

Percentage 
of  Pupils  on 

Roll  to 
Population. 

1891 

2,013 

31,471 

9-5 

1892 

42 

3,382 

2,168 

31,471 

107 

1893 

41 

3,172 

2,162 

31,371 

10-1 

1894 

44 

3,223 

2,250 

32,899 

98 

1895 

51 

3,802 

2,096 

33,353 

11-4 

1896 

46 

3,567 

2,592 

33,811 

106 

1897 

49 

3,693 

2,705 

34,277 

107 

1898 

45 

3,728 

2,606 

34,747 

107 

1899 

42 

3,547 

2,491 

35,226 

100 

1900 

38 

3,391 

2,383 

36,998 

92 

1901 

36 

— 

3,423 

2,328 

37,479 

91 

The  fact  that  the  school  age  was  raised  from  "  3-15  "  in  1891 
to  "  5-16  "  in  1899  may  have  affected  the  attendance ;  but  this 
would  be  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The  reduction  of  the  Grant  in 
1899  is  responsible  in  some  measure  for  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  schools  and,  consequently,  for  the  non-increase  in  school  attend- 
ance. Tabulated  by  districts,  the  pupils  on  roll  and  in  average 
attendance,  the  population,  etc.,  show  as  follows : — 


Number 

Percen- 

Number 

Number 

of  Pupils 

Population 

age  of 

District. 

of 
Schools. 

of  Pupils 
on  Roll 

in  daily 
average 
attend- 

(according 

to  Census 

1901). 

Pupils 

on  Roll 

to  Popu- 

1 

ance. 

~- 

lation. 

Northern  : 

Corneal 

5 

323 

224 

5,964 

5'4 

Orange  Walk ... 

4 

363 

272 

6,550 

5T> 

Central : 

Belize 

15 

1,922 

1,270 

13,771 

13-9 

Western : 

Cavo     

Southern  ; 

1 

42 

25 

2,858 

15 

Stann  Creek 

6 

460 

333 

4,059 

113 

Toledo 

5 
36 

313 

204 

4,277 

7-3 

3,423 

2,328 

37,479 

9-1 

In  the  town  of  Belize  there  are  ten  schools  with  1,653  pupils  on 
roll  and  1,069  in  average  daily  attendance.  As  the  population 
of  this  town  is  9,113,  the  percentage  of  school  children  to  the 
population  is  181.  Private 

There  are  a  few  private  elementary  schools,  with  a  total  roll  of  Elementary 
about  200  children  and  150  in  average  attendance — these  figures  ^J"?"!8' 
are  for  the  year  1900.    One  of  them,  in  Belize,  is  in  connection  at. 
8374  K 
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with  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  ;  another, 
in  Stann  Creek,  is  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  a  third  is  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
these  are  private  in  so  far  as  they  receive  no  Government  aid. 

In  the  Select  and  Secondary  Schools,  none  of  which  receive 
Government  support,  there  is  a  total  enrolment  of  about  300  pupils, 
with  250  in  daily  average  attendance.  The  total  number  of 
children  on  roll  in  schools  of  all  grades  is  therefore  alx>ut  3,923, 
10" 4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  total  average  attendance 
about  2,728. 

There  are  no  Training  Institutions  for  Teachers  established  in 
the  Colony.  This  renders  the  procuring  of  efficient  native  teachers 
a  great  difficulty.  The  pupil  teacher  system  was  introduced 
with  the  current  code  (Education  Rules)  in  1894,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  meeting  this  difficulty  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  bos 
not  been  productive  of  very  satisfactory  results.  This  is  due  to 
inefficient  methods  of  training.  In  some  schools  the  original 
object  for  the  introduction  of  the  system  was  not  kept  in  view, 
and  the  pupil  teachers  were  employed  in  the  capacity  rather  of 
assistants  to  the  principal  teacher.  It  will  easily  be  understood 
that  in  a  large  school  in  charge  of  one  certificated  teacher  assisted 
by  four  or  five  pupil  teachers,  little  or  no  supervision  can  be  exer- 
cised over  their  work  for  purposes  of  criticism  and  correction  ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  engagement  most  of  them 
are  as  unfitted  for  school  teaching  as  when  they  commenced. 

Pupil  teachers  are  engaged  for  a  term  of  three  years,  being 
selected  from  the  elder  scholars  in  Standards  V.  and  VI.  of  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They  are  required  to  attend 
an  annual  examination,  and,  if  they  pass  that  for  the  third  year, 
are  granted  Second  Class  Teachers'  Certificates.  They  are  paid 
a  small  salary,  usually  consisting  of  the  grants  allowed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  school  in  which  they  are  employed. 
These  grants  are  : — 

For   pupil   teachers  during   their  first 

year  of  engagement    -        -        -        - 
For  pupil  teachers  during  their  second 

year  of  engagement   - 
For  pupil  teachers  during  their  third 

year  of  engagement   -        -        -        - 


836  per  annum. 
S48  per  annum 
$60  per  annum. 


The  increased  grants  for  the  second  and  third  year  are  only 
given  if  the  pupil  teachers  pass  the  examination  for  the  first  and 
second  year  respectively.  Pupil  teachers  who  have  completed 
their  three  years'  service,  and  have  passed  their  examinations, 
may  be  re-engaged  for  a  further  term  of  two  years. 

The  average  number  of  pupil  teachers  employed  during  the 
last  three  years  was  about  thirty,  both  sexes  being  iu  equal  pro- 
portion ;  the  majority  are  employed  in  the  Belize  schools.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  system,  six  pupil  teachers — five  males  and 
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Doe  female — qualified  for  Second  Class  Certificates,  and  one  for 
a  First  Class  Certificate.  The  hitter  is  now  iu  charge  of  one  of 
(he  Belize  Boys'  Schools ;  four  of  the  former  are  employed  as 
assistant  teachers. 

Besides  native  teachers  and  a  few  teachers  from  the  West  Indies  Snpple- 
— chiefly  Jamaica — there  are  to  be  found  conducting  the  Elemen-  'f'oicners 
tary  Schools  priests  and  Brothers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Sisters 
»f  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders  from  the  United  States,  and 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  Wesleyan,  and  other  de- 
nominations. In  the  country  districts,  the  Church  of  England, 
Wesleyan,  and  Baptist  teachers  also  do  mission  work  in  connection 
with  their  respective  Churche9. 

At  present  there  are  sixty  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  Number  of 
fifty-two  of  whom  hold  certificates.     The    [import  inn   of   men   to  Teaoh«* 
>'n  teachers  is  thirty-four  to  twenty-six. 

The  rates  of  salaries  to  teachers  vary  according  to  the  resources  Teachers' 
of  the  several  Churches  with  which  the  schools  are  connected.  As  salaries, 
a  general  rule,  those  iu  charge  of  Wesleyan  and  Church  of  England 
schools  get  fixed  salaries  of  from  !?20  to  840  per  month,  and, 
in  places  outside  of  Belize,  a  dwelling-house ;  the  higher  salaries 
are  paid  in  town  schools.  There  are  no  Presbyterian  schools.  The 
teachers  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
i  i  lunches  get  the  Government  Grant  and  Bchool  fees.  The 
schools  conducted  by  the  Religious  Sisters  are  assured  a  monthly 
fixed  sum,  and  should  this  sum  not  be  reached  by  the  Grant  and 
school  fees  the  difference  is  made  up  from  other  sources. 

The  scale  of  rates  at  which  grants  are  paid  to  the  schools  by  the  Teaohcn' 
Board  of  Education  is  based  upon  the  class  of  certificates  held  by  '  "ertilieate>. 
the  teachers  in  charge.    These  are  : — 

Honorary,  usually  granted  to  clergymen  and  members  of 
Religious  Orders  in  charge  of  schools,  who  rank  as  First 
Class,  and  to  persons  holding  Imperial  or  Colonial  Govern- 
ment certificates  as  teachers  without  the  colony. 

First  and  Second  Class,  obtained  by  examination  within  the 
colony. 

Provisional,  granted  by  the  Board  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
subject  to  further  extension,  to  persons  who  are  thought 
competent  to  conduct  schools.  Persons  who  hold  pro- 
visional certificates,  which  may  either  be  first  or  second 
BBS,  are  expected  to  attend  an  examination  and  obtain  a 
regular  certificate. 

The  teachers  in  charge  of  schools  in  which  pupil  teachers  are 
.'aged  under  the  Board  Rules  are  paid  an  instruction  grant  of 
$1.50  per  month  for  every  pupil  teacher  so  engaged,  such 
instruction  being  given  out  of  the  regular  school  hours.  It  is  laid 
down  in  the  Rules  that  there  should  be  four  hours  of  instruction 
(riven  to  pupil  weekly.    To  schools  outside  of  Belize  there 

is    granted    by    the   Board  a  monthly  payment  of    $1.50  when 
in  a  needlework  class  formed  and  sowing  is  ta\ight.      The 
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dan  must  consist  of  not  leas  than  six  pupils  in  monthly  av 
attendance. 

The  Managers  appoint  and  dismiss  the  teachers.  As  the  Board  of 
Education  holds  the  purse-strings  and  the  examinations  for  Teachers" 
Certificates  are  held  under  the  Board  Rules,  all  appointments  are 
subject  to  its  approval ;  with  the  dismissing  of  teachers  the  Board 
does  not  interfere,  except  in  such  cases  where,  owing  to  breach  of 
the  Rules  or  proved  charges  of  immorality,  the  teacher's  certificate 
is  cancelled.  This  practically  means  dismissal.  There  are  no 
arrangements  for  pensions  for  teachers. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools  and  the  standards 
are  defined  in  Appendix  B.  There  is  no  age  limit  for  the  several 
standards.  There  are  other  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Code, 
freehand  drawing  and  industrial  subjects ;  but  these,  with  the 
exception  of  needlework,  are  not  just  now  included  in  the 
Schedule.  In  some  schools  the  girls  are  taught  crochet  and  other 
fancy  work. 

There  was  inaugurated  in  the  year  1892  an  Annual  Competitive 
Exhibition  of  School  Work,  held  in  the  month  of  December,  for 
which  there  was  a  special  vote  of  £250.  The  last  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  year  1897,  since  when  it  has  been  abandoned. 
That  the  exhibition  was  productive  of  some  good  is  undeniable, 
but  it  entailed  considerable  extra  work  on  the  teachers ;  besides, 
it  was  difficult  to  have  the  rules  strictly  adhered  to,  and  there  were 
complaints  that  the  work  exhibited  was  not  in  every  case  the  result 
of  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  introduction  of  agricultural  teaching  into  the  schools  has 
lately  been  receiving  some  attention  ;  but  no  practical  steps  have 
yet  been  taken.  Singing,  drill  and  physical  exercises  are  prac- 
tised ;  but  they  are  not  taught  regularly,  and  only  in  connection 
with  the  schools'  exhibitions  usually  given  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  or  at  some  other  conveni°nt  time. 

In  1897  Church  Lads'  Brigades  were  organised  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England  and  Wesleyan  denominations;  but 
they  lasted  only  for  a  time.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  they  were 
productive  of  excellent  effect  in  the  general  tone  and  discipline  of 
the  schools  attended  by  members  of  these  organisations. 

The  school  hours  are  from  9.30  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m.,  with  a  half- 
hour  intermission  from  12  to  12.30.  There  are  no  continuation 
schools  or  classes  in  existence.  The  rules  require  that  religious 
instruction  be  given  at  certain  hours  only — from  9.30  to  10,  or 
from  11.30  to  12 — the  rest  of  the  school  time  being  devoted  to 
secular  instruction.  There  is  in  the  Education  Ordinance  a  con- 
science clause — Sub-section  6  of  Section  13 — which  requires  that 
no  child  shall  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to 
which  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  objects. 

B.  Secondary   Education. 

All  Secondary  Education  is  in  the  hands  of   the  denominations 
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It  would  appear  that  an  attempt  to  introduce  Secondary  Education 
into  the  Colony  was  first  made  in  the  year  1845,  when  the  Honduras 
Free  School  was  made  a  Grammar  School  and  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  appointed  as  head-masters  ;  but  this  was 
abandoned  in  1856. 

In  the  Blue  Book  for  1866  there  is  a  note  with  reference  to  a 
private  school  conducted  by  one  Mr.  Dunbar,  "  that  this  was  the 
only  school  in  which  Latin  was  taught."  The  Wesleyans  esta- 
blished a  High  School  in  the  year  1882  ;  but  from  want  of  proper 
support,  I  presume,  it  was  not  continued  after  1894.  In  the  Blue 
Book  for  1892  mention  is  made  of  four  High  Schools. 

At    present  the   most  flourishing  institution  is  the  St.  John  st.  John 
Berehman's  College,  established  in  the  year  1896  and  conducted  Berchman'e 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.    Its  teaching  staff  is  recruited  from  members    °  ege' 
of  the  Order  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  United  States.     Its  course 
of  study  is  extensive,  embracing  the  Ancient  Classics,  Mathematics, 
Comniercial  Law   and  all  the  usual  branches  of  a  complete  educa- 
tion.   There   is   attached   to   the  College  a  Museum  of  Natural 
History.     A  well-appointed  gymnasium  affords  healthy  recreation 
for  the  pupils.    The  number  of  pupils  on  roll  for  1901  was  eighty- 
nine,  with  an  average  attendance  of  seventy-one.    The  Church  of  other 
England  Diocesan  College  for  Boys  is  a  small  school  with  eighteen  Schools  in 
pupils  on  roll  and  fifteen  in  average  daily  attendance — these  figures 
are  for  1900.     The  staff  is  necessarily  small,  being  limited  to  one 
roaster.    The  course  of  study  is  extensive  ;  shorthand  has  recently 
been    added.    This   school   was   first   established   in    1897.    The 
St  Catherine's  Academy  for  Girls,  established  in   1883,  is  con- 
d  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  (a  Roman  Catholic  Order  from 
the  United  States).    The  number  of  pupils  on  roll  in  1901  was 
eighty-five,  and  the  average  attendance  seventy-five.    It  is  evident 
that  this  school  has  been  doing  very  good  work,  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  survived  the  long  period  of  eighteen  years.    The  Church  of 
England  Girls'  High  School  was  established  in  1897.    There  were 
in   1901  thirty  pupils  on  roll  and  twenty-seven  in  average  daily 
attendance.     A   Kindergarten  Department  was   added   in   1900. 
The  staff  consists  of  the  headmistress  and  an  assistant. 

These  schools  and  two  others— with  small  attendances  and  not  Select 
connected  with  any  Church — are  in  the  town  of  Belize.     A  Select  Schools  at 
School  has  also  been  established  at  Corosal  in  the  Northern  District,  staim  Creek, 
and  another  in  the  Southern  District,  at  Stann  Creek  ;  both  in 
connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    Their  attendances 
are  small.     None  of  these  schools   receive   support  from  Govern- 
ment Funds  ;  and.  with  the  exception  of  those  attended  by  scholar- 
ship-holders, which  were  subject  to  annual  inspection,  they  are  in 
no  way  under  State  control. 


[The  tot*l  enrolment  and  average  attendance  in  the  select  and  secondary 
•obooU  baa  been  mentioned  above.] 
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They  are  supported  by  the  school  fees  collected,  and  by  private 
subscriptions,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  grants  from  societies  outside 
the  Colony. 

C.   Technical  Education. 

There  are  no  arrangements  for  technical  instruction.  Com- 
mercial instruction  is  given  at  the  St.  John's  College.  The  esta- 
blishing of  a  Botanical  Station  in  some  convenient  and  suitable 
place  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  persons  interested  in  Agricul- 
ture some  means  of  obtaining  practical  information  on  this  subject 
has  been  for  some  time  in  contemplation.  There  is  a  small  station 
in  Belize,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  object  in  view. 

There  are  no  reformatories,  nor  is  there  any  provision  made  for 
instruction  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  for  defective  children. 

m.  Conclusion. 

There  is  a  uniform  system  of  elementary  education  throughout 
I  lie  Colony  ;  it  is  permitted  to  schools  at  tended  by  children  who 
speak  a  foreign  tongue  that  they  be  instructed  in  that  tongue  , 
but  it  is  required  that  the  children  should  be  Especially  taught  to 
speak  English.  It  is  seldom,  however,  for  reasons  already  given, 
that  advantage  can  be  taken  of  this  rule  and  instruction  imparted 
to  the  children  in  their  own  tongue. 


April,  1902, 


A.  Barrow  Dillon, 

Inspector  of  Schools 
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APPENDIX    A. 


THE  EDUCATION    ORDINANCE.    1892. 

Am   Ordinance   to  Amend  the   Law    relating  to  the  Pro 
motion  of  Education.    No.  25.    1892. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  uf  British  Honduras,  with  the  advice  and 
content  of  tlte  legislative  Council  tliereof  .— 

1.  From  ami  after  the  coining  into  operation  of  thin  Ordinance,  Chapter  Repeal. 
4  "  Tbe  Consolidated  Lawtt  "  and  all  Rules  made  thereunder,  as  also 
ill  Rata  made  under  mi.  Vic:  Chapter  x,  shall  be  no  longer  of  any  force, 

-■  In  this  Ordinance,  except  when  and  in  so  far  as  something  in  the  Definition', 
subject  or  the  context  requires  some  different  connotation  and  meaning  : 
"  Inspector  "  moans  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  time  being  or 

who  may  be  appointed  under  this  Ordinance; 
"  Sub- Inspector  "  means  Sub-Inspector  of  Schools  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed under  this  Ordinance  ; 
"  The  Board  "  means  the  Board  of  Education  established  by  this 

r  Ordinance ; 

"  District  Board  "  means  any  District  Board  of  Education  that  may 
be  appointed  under  this  Ordinance  ; 
"  Board  Rules  "  means  rules  made  under  this  Ordinance  for  the  time 
being  in  force ; 
"  Managers  "  includes  trustees  and   governing  body,  whether  con- 
ing of  several  persons  or  only  one,  and  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives under  the  Board  Rules  ; 
"  School  "  means  private  school,  that  is  to  say,  school  which  is  not 
under  the  entire  control  of  the  Government  in  the  Colony  ; 
"  Assisted  School  "  means  school  assisted  under  this  Ordinance  and 

the  Board  Rules  ; 
"  Infant  School  "  means  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  at  or  in 
which  the  highest  standard  of  Education  is  not  so  high  as  is 
requisite  for  the  lowest  standard  of  examination  fixed  for  primary 
schools  by  the  Board  Rules ; 
"  Primary  School  "  means  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  at  or 
in  which  the  highest  standard  of  Education  of  the  highest  class 
is  higher  than  is  requisite  for  the  highest   standard  of  exami- 
nation fixed  for  infant  schools  by  the  Board  Rides,  and  not  higher 
than  is  requisite  for  the  lowest  standard  of- examination  fixed 
for  secondary  schools  by  the  Board  Rules  ; 
"Secondary  School"  means  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  at 
or  in  which  the  standard  of  education  of  the  highest  class  is  higher 
than  is  requisite  for  the  highest  standard  of  examination  fixed 
for  primary  schools  by  the  Board  Rules  ; 
Industrial  School  "  means  school  at  or  in  which  ail  the  pupils,  or 
a  proportion  of  them  fixed  by  the  Board  Rules,  devote  not  less 
than  ten  hours  a  week  to  manual  labour,  that  is  to  suy,  to  some 
handicraft,    manufacturing    process     or    agricultural    work,    or 
in  the  case  of  feinata,  to  domestic  economy  on  a  plan  approved 
the  Board  : 
I'raining  Institution  "  means  college,  school  or  institution  in    the 
Colony  or  in  any  British  West  Indian  Colony  or  elsewhere  within 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  not  being  a  college,  school  or    insti- 
tution under  the  entire  control  >>f  the  Government  of  this  Colony, 
at  which  teachers  are  especially  trained  ;   and 
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"  Town  "  means  any  place  in  the  Colony  which  is  declared  or  may 
be  declared  to  be  a  town  within  the  meaning  of  this  Ordinance 
and  the  Board  Rules. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Schools 
for  the  Colony  and  also  a  SubJnspector  of  Schools,  and  such  other  educa- 
tional officers  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance  and 
the  Board  Rules,  or  for  any  of  them  respectively. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Education  fort  he  Colony,  which  Board 
shall  consist  of  the  Governor,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
such  other  persons,  not  exceeding  five  in  number,  as  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  in  that  behalf.  Every  appointment  of  a  member  of  the  Board 
by  the  Governor  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  years. 

5.  The  Board  shall  meet,  at  the  least,  once  a  month  and  further  as  often 
as  the  Governor  shall  think  fit  to  convene  it.  The  Governor  shall  be 
President  of  the  Board  and,  in  his  absence,  the  senior  member  present 
shall  preside.  Five  members  of  the  Board,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Executive  Council,  shall  form  a  quorum.  When  the  opinions  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  present  at  a  meeting  are  equally  divided  the  In  si 
dent,  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a  member,  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

6.  The  Governor  may  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  act  provisionally 
as  member  or  members  of  the  Board,  in  case  at  any  time  the 
member  or  members,  appointed  under  Section  4  of  the  Ordinance,  present 
in  the  Capital  and  capable  of  acting  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  shall 
be  less  than  five.  Any  such  appointment,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  last 
in  date  of  such  appointment  shall  ipso  facto  expire  wherever  by  its  con- 
tinuance the  number  of  appointed  members  present  in  Belize  and  capable 
of  acting  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  would  be  raised  above  the  number 
of  five. 

7.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  appoint  District  Boards  of 
Education  and  to  define  the  area  within  which  such  Boards  may  act, 
as  well  as  to  dissolve  such  District  Boards  at  such  places  as  he  may  con- 
sider desirable.  The  members  of  such  District  Boards  shall  not  exceed 
five  in  number,  of  whom  the  District  Magistrate  of  any  such  district  shall 
be  one,  and  shall  be  President  thereof.  Three  members  shall  form  a  quorum 
at  any  meeting  of  any  such  District  Board.  In  any  District  in  which 
the  Governor  shall  not  have  considered  it  desirable  to  appoint  a  District 
Board  of  Education,  the  District  Magistrate  of  any  such  District  shall 
perform  all  the  duties  which  would  have  devolved  on  the  District  Board 
of  Education  if  any  such  Board  had  been  appointed. 

8.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  and  of  the  Board  Rules, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board,  with  and  out  of  the  moneys  provided  by 
i  hi  I  AgUst  nre,  first,  to  assist  schools  and  training  institutions  and,  secondly, 

i  it  ute  scholarships  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  21st  Section 
of  this  Ordinance. 

0.  The  Board  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  from 

t inn-  to  time  make,  alter  and  revoke  rules  for  regulating  applications  for 

tin'  allowance  of  grants  in  aid  of  schools,  for  fixing  the  rates  of  such  grants, 

« it  h  regard  to  the  examination  of  schools  to  be  assisted  under  this  Ordinance 

niul  the  Hoard  Rules  and  of  the  persons  to  be  employed  as  teachers  at  such 

Is,  with  regard  to  the  granting  certificates  of  competency  to  such 

l„  i  *.>n  .,  h  it  li  regard  to  the  employment  and  examination  of  pupil  teachers, 

with  regard  to  books  of  the  nature  of  records,  including  account  books, 

l,i  Ik-  kept  at  assisted  schools  and  the  statistics,  including  accounts,  to  be 

fnuu -.la a  to  it  bj  t  be  managers  and  teachers  of  such  schools,  with  regard 

m  aid  of  (ruining  institutions,  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  educa- 

ippointed    under  this  Ordinance  and    generally    not  only 

M  U  to  Ihb  Ordinance  expressly  provided,  but  all  such  other  rules  as  it 

s-ai  v  for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 

approved  by  the  Governor  shall  have  the  same 

Ihej  were  contained  in  this  Ordinance, 
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10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  District  Boards  : 
(1.)  To  pay  periodical  visits  of  inspection  to  the  assisted  schools  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  their  Districts  and  to  furnish  the  Board 
of  Education  with  the  particulars  of  such  visits  on  the  form  pre- 
scribed. 

To  advise  the  Board  of  Education  on  applications  for  establishing 
new  schools  in  their  districts. 
(3.)  Generally  to  report  to  the  Board  all  such  matters  which  it  may 
be  desirable  for  the  Board  to  know  in  order  to  effectually  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  and  the  Board  Rules  and 
thus  further  the  cause  of  Education. 
11.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  in  Council,  on  the  recommen- 
i  of  the  Board,  from  time  to  time  to  declare  any  place  within  the 
Colony  to  be  a  "  town  "  within  the  meaning  of  this  Ordinance  and  the 
Board  Rules,  and  to  define  the  limits  and  area  of  any  such  town. 

No  assistance  shall  be  given  to  any  school  under  this  Ordinance 
or  the  Board  Rules,  in  respect  of  any  attainment  or  attendance  at  school 
of  any  child  under  the  age  of  three  years,  nor  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years.* 

13.  No  grant  shall  be  made  imder  this  Ordinance  or  the  Board  Rules 
in  aid  of  any  school  except  under  the  following  conditions  : 

That  the  property  and  management  of  the  school  be  vested  in 
managers  having  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  teachers  and 
responsible  for  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries  and  of  all  other 
expenses  of  the  school :  Provided  that,  under  special  circumstances, 
the  Board  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector,  exempt 
any  school  from  the  obligation  of  this  condition. 

(2.)  That  the  requirements  of  the  Board  Rules  with  regard  to  teachers 
being  certificated  be  satisfied  in  the  case  of  the  school. 

(3.)  That  the  school,  by  its  rules,  be  at  all  times  open  to  inspection 
by  the  Inspector,  the  Sub-Inspector,  any  member  of  the  Board 
or  any  member  of  a  District  Board. 

That  the  school  be  open  to  children  without  distinction  of  re- 
ligion or  race. 
I  in  the  case  of  Primary  schools  except  under  the  following  further 
conditions  : 

(5.)  That  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  English  language  and  arith- 
metic be  taught  in  the  school  and  that  English  grammar  and 
geography  be  taught  as  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  under  the 
Board  Rules. 

(6.)  That  by  the  rules  of  the  school  no  child  receive  any  religious 
instruction  to  which  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  objects, 
or  be  present  when  such  instruction  is  given  at  the  school, 

14.  The  Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  refuse  to  make  a  grant  or  make 
a  leas  grant  than,  but  for  this  section,  the  Board  Rules  woidd  require, 
(ir  withhold  either  altogether  or  for  a  time  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any 
grant  already  made  to  any  school : 

(1.)  Where    the    Board   considers    the   establishment    and    existence 

of  the  school  superfluous  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  another 

.-chool  in  its  vicinity,  or 

Where  the  school  yields  a  profit  to  its  proprietor  or  is  able  to 

support  itself,  or 
(3.)  Where  the  Board  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  school-fees  have 

been  reduced   in  consequence  of  the  prospect  of  Govern  incut 

assistance,  or 
(4.)  Where  the  managers  have  not  properly  maintained  the  school 

buildings  in  a  good  state  of  repair  or  in  good  sanitary  condition 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  or  have  not  duly  paid  any  of  the 

expenses  of  the  school,  or 

•  In  1899  the  Mhod  age  was  raised  to  "5—16.'' 
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(5.)  Where  the  managers  hare  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Board  Rules,  or 
(6.)  Where  a  manager  or  teacher  of  the  school  has  falsified  any  record 
required  by  the  Board  Rules  to  be  kept  at  the  school  or  any  return 
or  information  required  by  the  Board  Rules  to  be  furnished 
by  the  managers  or  teachers  of  the  school,  or 
(7.)  Where  the  Board  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  money  granted 
in  aid  of  the  school  will  be  misapplied  or  not  properly  applied. 
IV        15.  It  shall  lie  lawful  for  the  Board  to  fix  different  rates  of  grants  for 
infant  schools,  primary  schools,  secondary  schools  and  industrial   schools 
ii\  ily,  ;iml  also  in  respect  of  different  degree  of  excellence  in  schools, 
una  in  respect  of  different  subjects  of  instruction. 

18,  The  managers  of  every  assisted  school  shall  be  liable,  to  refund  to 
i  lie  Board  all  moneys  paid  to  them  in  respect  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  Ordinance  or  the  Board  Rules  in  aid  of  the  school : 

(1.)  Where,  by  reason  of  any  of  the  conditions  expressed  in  Section  13 
of  this  Ordinance  not  having  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the 
school,  such  grant  should  not  have  been  made,  or 
(ii.)  Where  any  manager  or  teacher  of  the  school  shall  have,  wilfully 
or  knowingly,  made  any  false  representation,  written  or  oral, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  making  of  such  grant,  or 
(3.)  Where  such  moneys  or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  been  mis- 
applied, or 
(1.1  Where  the  requirements  of  the  Board  Rules  with  reference  to 
Other  the  books  to  be  kept  at  assisted  schools  or  the  statistics 
to  be  furnished  by  the  managers  or  teachers  of  such  schools  shall 
not  have  been  satisfied  in  relation  to  such  grant. 

17.  If  any  person  certificated  by  the  Board  as  a  teacher  shall  be  con- 
'       VlOtod  of  crime   or  be  guilty  of  disreputable  or  immoral  conduct,  or  of 

1 -.  wilfully  or  knowingly,  falsified  any  school  record  or  return,  or 

hi 1 1  i i'il  to  the  Board  or  made  any  false  statement,  written  or  oral,  with 
reference  to  the  fulfilment  in  the  case  of  any  school  of  any  of  the  conditions 

i I   in  Section  13  of  this  Ordinance,  the  Board   may  declare  any 

i.  rtlficatc  granted  by  it  to  such  person  to  be  suspended  or  forfeited,  and 
1 1,,  i .  upon  in  h  certificate  shall  be  suspended  or  shall  be  forfeited  as  the  case 
In-,  Every  teacher  upon  being  thereto  required  by  a  notice  in  writing 
I  Jl  produce  and  deliver  up  to  the  Inspector  his  certificate,  and  every 
i,  ,,i  her  who  after  the  receipt  of  a  notice  in  writing  requiring  him  to  produce 
mid  deliver  Dp  bJi  certificate  shall  refuse  or  neglect  so  to  do  shall  be  liable 
i.ii  nummary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 

18.  Kvery  assisted  school  shall  be  bound  to  receive  pauper  children 
iwnlgned  to  it  by  the  Governor,  in  such  numbers  and  upon  such  terms  as 
may  I"  fixed  by  the  Board. 

,„  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  in  Council  to  declare  that  all 

i  my  of  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  and  of  the  Board  Rules  respec- 

tlvelj  shell  apply  to  all  or  any  Government  schools,  that  is  to  say,  schools 

mob  r  tin-  mtire  control  of  the  Government,  and  every  Government  school 

omprleed  in  any  such  declaration  shall,  as  from  any  date  specified  in  that 

i If  in  such  declaration,  be  subject  to  the  provisions  comprised  in  such 

nit  ion    in    the    same    manner  as  if  such  Government  school  were  a 

itc  lebooL 

20.  The  hoard  may  make  a  grant  in  aid  of  any  training  institution 

Ipeot  of  every  teacher  trained  in  such  institution  who  shall  have  received 

""'    ill  laeat  two  years'  instruction  thereat  and  who,  having  obtained   from 

tin  Board  a  certificate  of  general  competency  as  a  teacher,  shall  have  actually 

lmii/ht  for  not  less  than  two  years,  at  either  an  assisted  school  or  a  Govern- 

t  school. 

i|  ■  i     I  In-  Board  may,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  grant  scholarships  to  children 

who  have  ntt-ended  primary  schools  in  the  Colony,  to  enable  such  children 

U)  attend  wrondary  schools  whether  in  the  Colony,  or  elsewhere  :   to  the 
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children  of  the  Colony  who  shall  hare  attended  either  primary  or  secondary 
schools  in  the  Colony  or  elsewhere  to  enable  them  to  receive,  whether  in 
the  Colony  or  elsewhere,  a  course  of  technical  instruction  with  a  view  to 
the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Colony,  and  moreover  to 
such  persons  and  for  such  purposes  as  it  shall,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  its  members,  from  time  to  time  determine,  and  it  may 
make  rules  and  conditions  with  regard  to  the  granting  and  holding  of  such 
scholarships. 

22.  The  Board  may  sne  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney  General  qow  ooe.r 
or  of  any  person  whom  the  Governor  shall  have  nominated  in  that  behalf  may  sne  01 
in  writing.  be  sued. 

23.  A  report  of  all  grants  made  by  the  Board  during  the  previous  year  Report  of 
shall  be  annually  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  Grants  to 

24.  Nothing  in  this  Ordinance  contained  shall  be  construed  to  debar  mane 
the  Governor  from  establishing  or  maintaining  schools  which  shall  be  annually, 
under  the  entire  control  of  the  Government.  ^hoohT81 

25.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  "  Education  _,     . .... 
Ordinance,  1892.,!  Short  title 

26.  This  Ordinance  shall  not  come  into  operation  unless  and  until  the  Sonpendin 
Governor  shall  notify,  by  proclamation,  that  it  is  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  Clauses. 
not  to  disallow  the  same,  and,  thereafter  it  shall  come  into  operation  upon 

such  day  as  the  Governor  shall  notify  by  the  same  or  any  other  procla- 
mation. 


Passed  the  Legislative  Council  this  eighth  day  of  December,  1892 
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APPENDIX    13. 


British  Honduras. 


EDUCATION   RULES. 

1894. 


..!  Ill  !!•_'  Of 


Revised  and  Reprinted. 
1902.* 

1.  Interpretation. 

1.  In  these  Rules  except  when  and  in  so  far  as  something  in  the  subject 
or  the  context  requires  some  different  connotation  or  denotation  :  "The 
Ordinance  "  means  the  Education  Ordinance,  1892.  The  terms  "  The 
Governor,"  "Inspector  of  Schools,"  "Sub-Inspector,"  "The  Board," 
"District  Board,"  "Board  Rules,"  "Managers,"  "School,"  "Assisted 
School,"  "Infant  School,"  "Primary  School,"  "Secondary  School," 
"Training  Institution,"  and  "Town,"  have  the  same  respective  connota- 
tion and  denotation  as  in  the  Ordinance. 

The  "  Inspector  of  Schools,"  or  "The  Inspector,"  means  the  Inspector 
of  Schools  for  the  time  being  or  who  may  be  appointed  under  the  Ordinance, 
and  includes  his  substitute  under  No.  69  of  these  Bules.  "  Industrial 
School  "  means  School  at  which  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  devote  at  the  least  ten  hours  a  week  to  manual  labour,  as  defined 
in  section  two  of  the  Ordinance.  "  Standard  "  means  Standard  comprised 
in  Schedule  A  to  these  Rules.  "  Stage  "  means  any  stage  that  may  be 
fixed  under  the  Ordinance  and  these  Rules. 

"  An  Attendance  "  means  attendance  at  school  of  a  pupil  in  the  case  of 
infant  schools  during  not  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  either  a  morning 
or  an  afternoon  and,  in  all  other  cases,  during  not  less  than  two  hours  in 
the  morning  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon.  "  Average  Atten- 
dance "  means  the  number  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  openings 
admitting  of  attendances  at  a  school  during  any  period  into  the  number  of 
attendances  at!  the  school  during  the  same  period,  provided  always  that 
when  the  average  attendance  includes  a  fraction  which  reaches  "5,  the 
same  may  be  counted  as  an  additional  unit.  Words  importing  the  mascu- 
line gender  apply  to  females  as  well  as  males.  Words  importing  the  singular 
number  apply  to  several  persons  as  well  as  one  person  and  to  several  matters 
as  well  as  one  matter  ;  and  words  importing  the  plural  number  apply  to 
one  person  or  matter  as  well  as  to  more  than  one. 

II.  Examination  of  Schools  to  be  Assisted  Under  the  Ordinance. 

book  to  be      2.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  annually  hold  an  examination  of  Schools 

iniined        assisted  under  the  Ordinance  and  the  Board  Rules. 

3.  At  every  such  examination,  every  pupil  of  any  school  under  instruc- 
tion in  any  Standard  shall  be  examined  in  such  Standard.  The  Standards 
for  examination  for  infant  schools  shall  be  Standards  I.  and  II.  which  may 
be  called  Sub-Standards,  and  for  primary  schools,  exclusive  of  any  infant 
schools  forming  part  of  them  Standards  III.  to  VI.  inclusively  which  may  be 
called  Primary  Standards.  Every  pupil  of  a  secondary  school  under  in- 
struction in  any  stage  who  shall  be  presented  for  examination  in  such  stage 
shall  be  examined  in  such  stage  :  pupils  of  industrial  schools  under  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  subjects  may  be  subjected  to  such  tests  in  such  subjects 


nually. 
bjcctK. 


*A  Copy  of  the  Education  Rules  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education 
Library,  St.  Stephen's  House.  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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m  the  Inspector  shall  think  fit,  and  pupils  of  any  school  may  be  examined 
in  free  hand  drawing  provided  that — 

(1)  No  pupil  shall  be  examined  in  any  Standard  or  Stage  in  which 
such  pupil  shall  already  have  passed  at  any  examination  of  schools 
held  under  the  Board  Rules  except  with  the  consent  of  the  In- 
spector, or  in  any  lower  Standard  or  Stage  ;  and, 

(2)  No  child  shall  be  presented  for  examination  who  has  not  attended 
the  school  in  which  he  is  examined  for  at  least  150  half  days  during 
the  twelve  months  preceding  the  examination  unless  a  transfer 
of  the  child  from  one  school  to  another  whereby  the  child  would 
not  be  able  to  attend  the  required  number  of  half  days  in  the  same 
school  be  made  under  such  circumstances  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Board. 

(3)  No  pupil  of  a  Secondary  School  shall  be  examined  in  any  lower 
Standard  than  No.  IV. 

4.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  Board  Rules  may  prescribe  the  use  of  par- 
ticular books  the  Inspector  shall  not  be  restricted  in  examining  any  school 
under  the  Board  Rides  to  the  use  of  books  ordinarily  used  in  the  school,  but 
may  use  any  other  books  of  approximately  equal  difficulty. 

5.  The  Inspector  may  for  the  sake  of  convenience  fix  other  hours  for 
examining  any  school  under  the  Board  Rules  than  the  usual  school  hours 
of  such  school. 

6.  The  Inspector  shall  as  far  as  practicable  give  to  the  manager  and 
teacher  of  every  school  to  be  examined  under  the  Board  Rule3  not  less  than 
seven  days'  notice  of  the  time  fixed  by  him  for  the  commencement  of  the 
examination  of  such  school. 

7.  Presentee  Lists [of  pupils  to  be  examined.] 

8.  The  Inspector  may,  in  the  case  of  infant  schools  or  classes,  and  shall 
in  all  other  cases  apply  a  scale  of  marks  to  the  work  of  every  Candidate 
examined  at  any  examination  of  schools  held  under  the  Board  Rules,  in 
each  subject  in  which  such  Candidate  shall  have  been  examined  thereat, 
snd  one  half  of  the  number  of  marks  obtainable  for  such  subject  shall  be 
sufficient,  and  less  than  one  half  of  such  number  shall  be  insufficient  for  a 
paa  in  such  subject  provided  that — 

(1)  No  marks  shall  be  given  to  nor  shall  any  pass  be  obtained  by  any 
Candidate  for  or  in  any  work  done  by  such  Candidate  at  any  such 
examination  in  any  standard  or  stage  in  which  such  Candidate 
shall  already  have  passed  at  any  such  examination  or  in  any 
lower  standard  or  stage  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Inspector. 

(2)  No  pupil  of  a  school  examined  at  any  such  examination  in  any 
standard  shall  be  deemed  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  to  have 
obtained  a  pass  at  such  examination  either  in  such  standard  or 
in  any  of  the  subjects  of  Reading, Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  and  plain  Needlework,  unless  at  such  examination 
such  pupil  shall  have  become  proficient,  that  is  to  say,  have 
obtained  at  the  least  half-marks  in  two  of  the  three  subjects  of 
Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  of  which  Reading  shall  be  one. 

9.  In  Standard  No.  VI.  comprised  in  Schedule  A  to  these  Rules  the 
examination  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  written  papers  as  well  as  orally  ; 
iirii  the  Board  may  extend  such  written  examinations  to  Standards  No.  IV. 

V. 

10.  After  every  such  annual  examination  as  aforesaid  the  Inspector 
shall  furnish  to  the  Board  a  report 

III.  Examinations  for  Teachers'  Certificates. 

11.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  in  every  year  hold  at  least  two  exami- 
nations of  Candidates  for  teachers'  certificates. 

li.  The  Standards  for  examination  for  teachers'  certificates  shall  be 
those  comprised  in  Schedule  D  to  these  Rules. 

13.  Candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  must  be  at  the  least  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  shall   send  to  the  Inspector  an  application  in  writing 
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[in  the  prescribed  form]  accompanied  by  testimonials  of  moral  character, 
at  the  least  seven  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  holding  the  examina- 
tion for  such  certificates. 

IV.  The  Granting  op  Teachers'  Certificates. 

14.  The  Board  may  refuse  to  award  a  teacher's  certificate  in  any  case 
in  which  it  is  not  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  a  person  of  good  character. 

15.  Subject  to  the  last  preceding  Rule,  every  person  who  shall  have 
passed  a  successful  examination  in  the  first  of  the  Standards  comprised  in 
Schedule  D  to  these  Rules,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Board  a 
first  class  teacher's  certificate,  and  every  person  who  shall  have  passed  a 
successful  examination  in  the  second  of  these  Standards,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  Board  a  second  class  teacher's  certificate. 

16.  The  Board  may  grant  without  an  examination,  an  honorary  teacher's 
certificate  of  a  similar  class  in  this  Colony,  to  any  person  holding  a  first  or 
second  class  Imperial  or  Colonial  Government  Certificate  as  Teacher 
without  the  Colony,  and  also  to  any  person  who  is  shown  to  its  satisfaction 
to  be  fit  and  competent  to  be  employed  in  a  school. 

17.  The  Board  may  grant  special  honorary  teachers'  certificates  to 
persons  holding  from  the  Board  first  class  teachers'  certificates,  whom 
the  Inspector  shall  certify  to  have  conducted  or  taught  at  either  an  assisted 
school  or  a  Government  school  in  the  Colony,  with  credit  and  success  for 
two  years  at  least. 

18.  [Forms  of  Teachers'  Certificates] 

19.  In  case  of  serious  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  person  to  whom 
the  Board  shall  have  granted  a  teacher's  certificate,  the  Board  may  by 
resolution  suspend  such  certificate  or  declare  such  person  to  have  forfeited 
such  certificate,  and  thereupon  such  certificate  shall  be  suspended  or 
become  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  the  case  may  be. 

V.  Pupil  Teachers. 

20.  In  any  assisted  school  which  is  conducted  by  a  person  to  whom 
the  Board  shall  have  granted  a  first  class  honorary  teacher's  certificate, 
a  first  class  teacher's  certificate  or  a  special  honorary  certificate,  one  or 
more  pupil  teachers  may  be  employed,  and,  subject  to  the  following  rules, 
may  be  recognized  by  the  Board — 

Provided  nevertheless  that  in  any  assisted  school  which  is  conducted 
by  a  person  to  whom  the  Board  shall  have  granted  a  second  class  teacher's 
certificate  one  or  more  pupil  teachers  may  be  employed  with  the  special 
sanction  of  the  Board. 

21.  In  any  such  assisted  school  with  an  average  attendance  for  the  72 
best  days  selected  out  of  the  previous  six  calendar  months  of  not  less  than 
50,  the  Board  may  recognize  one  such  pupil  teacher.  Two  such  pupil 
teachers  may  be  recognized  by  the  Board  in  any  assisted  school  with  an 
average  attendance,  so  calculated,  of  75  or  more.  Three  such  pupil  teachers 
may  be  recognized  by  the  Board  in  any  assisted  school  with  an  average 
attendance,  so  calculated,  of  100  or  more,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  every 
additional  completed  25  in  average  attendance. 

22.  No  such  pupil  teacher  can  lie  engaged  under  these  Rules  (1)  «1, 
is  not  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  (2)  who  has  not  been  for  at  least  six 
months  previous  to  engagement  in  Standard  No.  5,  in  Reading,  Writ  in 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  and  in  the  case  of  females  in  plain 
Needlework;  (3)  who  does  not  possess  good  health  (including  freedom 
from  any  infirmity  likely  to  interfere  with  the  profession  of  teaching), 
good  moral  character  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

23.  Every  such  pupil  teacher  on  engagement  must,  in  conjunction 
with  his  parent  or  guardian,  enter  into  a  three-years'  Agreement  with  the 
Manager  or  principal  teacher  of  the  school  in  whicli  he  is  to  be  employed 
[in  the  p:  escribed  form]  and  a  duplicate  Copy  of  such  agreement  with 
the  attached  Certificates  duly  signed  must  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the 
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Inspector.     Tlie  pupil  teacher  will  only  be  recognized  by  the  Board  from 
the  data  of  the  signing  of  the  Agreement. 

-24.   From  the  date  of  engagement  every  such  pupil  tetther  must  receive  Instruction 
at  the  toast  four  hours'  special,  separate  and  personal  instruction  from  the  to  J*  given 
principal  (richer  or  from  a  qualified  teacher  approved  by  the  Board  for  Jj?     J'  H 
that  purpose  out  of  ordinary  school  hours  in  every  week  that  such  assisted  ier*- 

school  has  been  open,  of  which  four  hours,  not  more  than  two  hours  shall 
be  part  of  the  same  day. 

The    Board    may  grant  $1.50    a   month    to   the  teacher  in  respect  .if 
pupil  teacher  for  each  month  during  which  he  has  been  under  such 
hi -t  | -notion. 

In  cases  where  the  teacher  and  such  pupil  teacher  are  of  different  sexes 
some  other  person  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Inspector  must  invariably 
be  present  during  the  whole  of  the  time  in  which  such  special  instruction 
is  being  given. 

y  pupil  teacher  so  employed  shall  be  required  to  attend  the 
examinations  for  pupil  teachers  as  prescribed  in  Section  30  of  this  code. 

No  increased  grant  to  pupil  teachera  of  the  second  and  third  year  as 
provided  in  Snb-sections  -2  anil  3  of  Section  r»2  shall  lie  allowed  unless  such 
pupil  teachers  shall  have  passed  the  examinations  prescribed  for  pupil 
teachers  of  the  first  and  second  year,  respectively. 

Provided  that  any  pupil  teacher  may  at  any  time  during  his  term  of 
engagement  gain  a  teacher's  certificate  of  the  second  class  by  qualifying 
at  an  examination  of  pupil  teachers  of  the  third  year,  subject  to  the  re- 
-irictions  as  to  age  laid  down  in  Section  31  of  this  code. 

\ny  pupil  teacher,  having  completed  his  three  years  term  of  engage- 
mi  'nt.  tod  having  passed  the  third  year  examination  of  pupil  teachers,  may 
enter  into  ■  fresh  agreement  with  the  Manager  or  principal  teacher  of  the 
school  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years, 
and  shall  during  that  period  receive  such  regular  instruction  from  the 
principal  teacher  or  from  a  qualified  teacher  approved  by  the  Board  as  shall 
qualify  him  to  pass  an  examination  for  first  class  teachers. 

VI.  Examination  of  Pupil  Teachers. 

27.  The  Inspector  shall  in  every  year  hold  in  Belize  at  least  one  examina-  Examina- 
t  ion  of  pupil  teachers,  which  examination  shall  take  place  in  the  month  tions  to  be 
of  Mii-y  during  the  Midsummer  Holidays.  held 

2b.  The  Standards  for  examination  for  pupil  teachers  shall  be  those  annually. 
eomprited  in  Bchedule  H  to  these  Rules.  sta.nda.rJa 

3S.  [Notice  of  candidature.]      .....  bchedule  II 

30.  The  first  year  examination  comprised  in  Schedule  II  to  these  Rules 

will  be  open  to  any  pupil  teacher  who  shall  have  entered  into  the  prescribed  Whoeligibl 
form  of  agreement    ....    not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  |?r  e5ta"""1 
in  which  such  examination  takes  place,  and  to  any  pupil  teacher  who  shall    on" 
not  ban  already  pawed  such  examination.    The  second  year  examination 
comprised  in  the  Bchedule  as  aforesaid  shall  lie.  open  to  any  pupil  teacher 
who  shall  have  passed  the  first  year  examination  but  who  shall  not  have 
passed  the  second  year  examination.    The  third  year  examination  comprised 
in  the  Schedule  as  aforesaid  shall  be  open  to  any  pupil  teacher  who  shall 
have  passed  the  second  year  examination  but  who  shall  not  have  passed 
the  third  year  examination. 

In  case  of  failure  at  any  one  of  the  preceding  examinations,  the  pupil 
■  r,  after  such  failure,  shall  be  eligible  for  re-examination  within  six 
months. 

3 1 .  No  pupil  teacher  will  be  considered  to  have  passed  any  such  exami-  standard  o 
nation  as  aforesaid  who  does  not  obtain  at  the  least  one-half  of  the  total  proficiency 
number  of  marks  obtainable  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  Reading,  Arithmetic,  necessary  t 

Mphy,  Dictation,  and  Teaching,  and  who  does  not  obtain  at  the  least  constitute 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  marks  obtainable  in  each  of  the  subjects  P**8- 
of  Grammar  and  English  History. 


32.  In  case  any  school  in  which  any  pupil  teacher  shall  have  been  em- 
ployed agreeably  to  these  Rules  should  fall  off  in  the  average  attendance 
subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  engagement  ....  the  Board  may, 
at  its  discretion,  allow  such  pupil  teachers  to  complete  the  period  of  such 
engagement  as  aforesaid  and  to  be  presented  at  any  of  the  examinations 
comprised  in  Schedule  H  to  these  Rules  ;  provided  that  a  teacher  of  the 
same  denomination  continues  in  charge  of  such  assisted  school. 

33.  Any  pupil  teacher  may  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  assisted  school  to  another  assisted  school,  provided  that  the 
Managers  give  to  the  Inspector  at  the  least  one  month's  notice  in  writing 
of  their  intention  to  effect  such  transfer. 

34.  Any  pupil  teacher  who  shall  have  passed  all  the  three  examinations 
comprised  in  Schedule  H  to  these  Rules,  and  shall  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  moral  character  from  the  Managers  and  teacher  of  the  assisted 
school  in  which  he  is  employed,  may  apply  to  the  Board  for  a  secoud  class 
teacher's  certificate  and  thereupon  the  Board  may  grant  such  second  class 
teacher's  certificate  to  such  pupil  teacher.  Provided  that  no  such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  granted  to  any  such  pupil  teacher  who  is  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  except  he  has  been  engaged  as  a  pupil  teacher  under  these 
rules  during  the  three  years  previous. 

VII.  Applications  for  Quants  in  Aid  of  Schools. 

35.  Applications  for  grants  under  the  Ordinance  and  the  Board  Rules 
in  aid  of  Schools  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Inspector  for  communica- 
tion to  the  Board  ;  at  the  least  one  month  before  the  date  from  which  the 
grant  in  aid  applied  for  is  to  commence. 

36.  Every  such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  signed 
by  the  Managers  of  the  school  in  respect  of  which  such  application  is  made, 
as  to  conditions  1  to  3,  and  in  the  case  of  primary  schools,  conditions  4,  5, 
and  6  of  Section  13  of  the  Ordinance  being  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  school, 
and  shall  be  followed  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year,  or  within  such 
further  time  as  the  Board  may  have  allowed,  by  a  statement,  likewise 
signed  by  the  Managers,  of  both  the  revenue  and  credits  and  the  expendi- 
ture and  debits  of  the  school  for  the  previous  year. 

37.  [Forms  of  declaration.]     .... 

38.  Any  grant-aided  school  which  has  been  closed  for  a  period  of  four 
months  or  more  shall  cease  to  be  considered  as  such,  and  if  re-opened  a 
fresh  application  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  usual  manner  for  a  grant  in  aid. 

VIII.  Allowance  of  Grants  in  Aid  of  Schools. 

Allowance  of      39.  Before  any  grant  shall  be  made  under  the  Ordinance  and  the  Board 
Grants  in  aid  Rules  in  aid  of  any  school  shall  be  necessary — 

of  school*  (^  That  the  Board  be  satisfied  that  the  conditions  required  by  Section 

snbject  to  13  0f  tj,e  Ordinance  are  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  school. 

condition*  W  ^nat  every  teacner  of  tne  sell00'  has  held  a  teacher's  certificate 

from  the  Board,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  such  grant, 
and  has  been  certified  by  the  Inspector  as  competent  to  perform 
the  duties  actually  performed  by  him  in  the  school  ;  provided 
that  when  the  Board  shall  expressly  so  resolve  a  teacher  may  be 
deemed  to  be  sufficiently  certificated  for  the  purposes  of  this  rule 
if- 
(a)  His  having  been  incapacitated  at  the  time  of  the  application 
for  the  grant  in  aid  was  not  due  to  want  of  diligence  on 
his  part,  and 
(6)  He  shall  have  been  certified  by  the  Inspector  as  competent 
to  perform  the  duties  actually  performed'  by  him  in  the 
school, 
(c)  Provided  always,  that  a  teacher  may  also  be  deemed  to  I- 
sufficiently  certificated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Rule  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  six  months  if  it  appear  to  the  Board 
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thai  be  ls  competent  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  school 
to  which  he  has  been  or  is  proposed  to  l)e  appointed,  and 
further  provided  that  lie  shall  have  been  granted  by  the 
Board  a  provisional  certificate  to  that  effect. 
W)  That  the  school  shall  have  been  open  for  the  reception  of  scholars 
on  each  day  of  the  month  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
ProMil.d  that — 

In  the  case  of  any  school  open  for  a  less  number  of  days, 
the  Board  shall  decide  whether  the  grant  shall  be  paid, 
reduced  or  withheld  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and 
(l.i  Xo  deduction  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  holidays  sanctioned 

by  the  Board. 
(r)  That  in  all  cases  of  alisence  of  teachers  and  pupil  teachers 
00  account  of  sickness,  a  medical  certificate  or  a  certificate 
signed  by  an  inhabitant  be  required  if  the  full  grant  is  to 
be  paid  for  the  month  in  which  such  absence  occurred. 
(4)  That  the  school  shall  have  been  open  for  the  reception  of  scholars 
during  each  day  from  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  and  from  half -past  twelve  o'clock  until  half- 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
iiat  the  attendance  at  the  school  during  the  month  shall  have 
been  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  scholars  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  register  of  such  school  during  such  month  ; 
provided  that  in  the  case  of  any  school  at  which  the  attendance 
during  the  month  shall  have  fallen  below  50  per  cent,  it  shall  lie 
competent  for  the  Board  to  decide  whether  the  grant  shall  be 
paid,  reduced  or  withheld,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 
(6)  That  the  admission  and  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars  are  care- 
fully  registered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  teacher, 
mil  verified  at  the  least  three  times  a  year  by  the  Managers. 
fi"\id.'d  that  assistance  shall  only  be  given  under  Ordinance  25  of 
I  99S  and  the  Board  Rules  in  respect  of  the  attainment  or  atten- 
dance of  children  whose  ages  are  not  under  5  years. 
(7;  That  the  school  premises  are  healthy,  well-lighted,  drained  and 
ventilated,  properly  furnished  and  supplied  with  the    necessary 
apparatus  and  appliances,  and   contain  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  scholars  attending  the  school. 

(8)  That  the  principal  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  undertake  duties  not 

connected  with  the  school  which  occupy  any  part  whatever  of 
the  school  hours  or  of  the  time  appoints!  for  the  special  instruc- 
tion lit  pupil  teachers,  and 

(9)  That  the  Managers  comply  with  any  notice  of  the  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  requiring  them, 
for  a  specified  time,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease, 
■ither  to  clone  the  school  or  to  exclude  any  scholars  from  atten- 

.  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Governor  if  the  Managers  con- 
>p|er  the  notice  to  be  unreasonable.  Provided  that,  in  the  ease 
of  any  such  closing  of  a  school  as  aforesaid,  the  Board  may  make 
a  grant  to  such  school  equal  to  the  amount  granted  to  such  school 
in  respect  of  the  last  month  during  which  such  school  was  open 
for  the  reception  of  scholar-. 

(10)  That  the  Board  be  satisfied  that  a  sufficient  sum  has  Ix-en  raised 
from  school  fees. 


IX.  Fates  or  Gbj         in  Aid  or  Scho 
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41.  The  rates  of  such  grants  shall  be  those  specified  in  Nos.  42  to  52 
inclusively  of  these  rules,  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  upon 
the  Board  to  make  any  grant  under  any  but  Nos.  42,  43  and  44  of  these 
rules,  and  further  the  Board  may  under  exceptional  circumstauces  increase 
or  reduce  the  grants  under  the  beforeraentioned  Nos.  42,  43  and  44  of  these 
rules,  and  reduce  the  grants  under  No.  52  of  these  rulea. 

42.  The  Board  shall  make,  in  aid  of  any  school  situated  in  the  towns  of 
Belize,  Corosal,  Orange  Walk,  Stann  Creek,  and  Punta  Gorda,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty  pupils,  a  monthly  grant 
upon  the  average  attendance,  at  the  following  rates  :— 

(1)  In  aid  of  any  such  school,  which  is  conducted  by  a  teacher  holding 
either  a  first-class  teacher's  certificate,  an  honorary  first-class 
teacher's  certificate,  or  a  special  honorary  teacher's  certificate  : 

(a)  For  each  unit  of  average  attendance  during  the  month  in 
respect  of  which  the  grant  is  claimed,  of  children  not  pupils 
of  an  infant  school     ------    50  centa. 

(b)  For  each  unit  of  average  attendance  during  the  month  in 

respect  of  which  the  grant  is  claimed,  of  children  who  are 
pupils  of  an  infant  school    -----    25  cents. 

(2)  In  aid  of  any  such  school  which  is  conducted  by  a  teacher  holding 
a  second  class  teacher's  certificate  or  an  honorary  second  class 
teacher's  certificate : 

For  each  unit  of  average  attendance  during  the  month  in  respect 
of  which  the  grant  is  claimed,  of  children  whether  pupils  of  an 
infant  school  or  not      -------25  cents. 

43.  The  Board  shall  make,  in  aid  of  any  school  situated  outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  towns  of  Belize,  Corosal,  Orange  Walk,  Stann  Creek  and  Punta 
Gorda,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  not  less  than  fifteen  pupils,  a 
monthly  grant  at  the  following  rates  : — 

(1)  In  aid  of  any  such  school  which  is  conducted  by  a  teacher  holding 
either  a  first-class  teacher's  certificate,  an  honorary  first-class 
teacher's  certificate,  or  a  special  honorary  teacher's  certificate  . 
For  each  unit  of  average  attendance  during  the  month  in  respect 

of  which  the  grant  is  claimed BO  centa. 

In  aid  of  any  such  school  which  is  conducted  by  a  teacher  holding 
a  second  class  teacher's  certificate  or  an  honorary  second  class 
teacher's  certificate : 

(a)  For  each  unit  of  average  attendance  up  to  twenty,  during 

the  month  in  respect  of  which  a  grant  is  claimed  -    5'  >  cents. 

(b)  For  each  unit  of  avenge  attendance  above  twenty,  during 

the  month  in  resect  of  which  the  grant  is  claimed 

35  cents. 
Provided  that  in  the  case  of  such  school  with  an  average  attendance 
of  less  than  fifteen  in  any  particular  month,  situated  outside  the 
limits  of  the  towns  as  aforesaid,  the  Baud  shall  determine  whether 
the  grant  claimed  shall  be  paid,  reduced,  or  withheld  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  further,  that  any  such  school 
in  which  the  average  monthly  attendance  for  six  months  in  the 
year  has  been  less  than  fifteen  shall  cease  to  be  grant  aided. 

44.  The  Board  shall  annually  grant  in  respect  of  each  pupil  who  shall 
have  obtained  a  pass  in  any  of  the  Standards  comprised  in  Schedule  A  to 
these  Pules,  at  an  examination  of  schools  held  under  the  Board  Rules,  thf 
following  sums  in  aid  of  the  school  of  such  pupil,  that  is  to  say  -.— 

(a)  In  respect  of  each  pupil  who  shall  have  obtained  a  pass  in  the 
first  Standard 15  cent*. 

(b)  In  respect  of  each  pupil  who  shall  have  obtained  a  pass  m  the 

second  Standard    - --30  cents. 

(c)  In  respect  of  each  pupil  who  Shall  have  obtained  if  paoa  in  the 

third  Standard      -        -        -       -       -        •        -        -45  centa. 
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(d)  In  respect  of  each  pupil  who  shall  have  obtained  a  pass  in  the 
fourth  Standard    --------60  cents. 

(<)  In  respect  of  each  pupil  who  shall  have  obtained  a  pass  in  the 
fifth  Standard -  -75  cents. 

(/i  In  respect  of  each  pupil  who  shall  have  obtained  a  pass  in  the 
sixth  Standard •l.OO 

Provided  that  the  Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  refuse  to  make  any 
such  grant  in  aid  of  any  school  in  which  the  number  of  pupils 
\v!in  shall  have  obtained  passes  in  any  of  the  Standards  as  afore- 
said at  any  such  examination,  shall  not  exceed  at  the  least  twenty- 
five  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  presented  at  any  BUoh 
examination. 

45.  The  Board  may  for  every  pass  in  elementary  freehand  drawing  at 
mefa  examination  as  aforesaid,  grant  the  sum  of  15  cents  in  aid  of  the 
school  of  the  successful  candidates. 

46.  The  Board  may  annually  make  in  aid  of  any  school  in  which  the 
Inspector  shall  have  reported  the  organization  and  discipline  to  be  good, 

it  of  10  cents  a  head  on  the  average  attendance. 

47.  Where  the  organization  and  discipline  of  any  school  shall  have  been 
reported  by  the  Inspector  to  be  good,  the  Board  may  make  in  aid  of  such 
school : — 

(a)  If  at  an  examination  under  the  Board  Rules  sixty  per  centum  of  the 
pupils  of  the  school  presented  for  examination  in  the  Standards 
shall  have  obtained  passes  in  their  respective  Standards,  a  grant 
at  the  rate  of  10  cents  for  each  such  pass. 

(6)  If  seventy  per  centum  shall  have  obtained  passes,  a  grant  at  the 
rate  of  20  cents  for  each  such  pass. 

(r)  If  eighty  per  centum  shall  have  obtained  passes,  a  grant  at  the 
rate  of  30  cents  for  each  such  pass. 

(J)  If  ninety  per  centum  shall  have  obtained  passes,  a  grant  at  the 
rate  of  40  cents  for  each  such  pass. 

•IS.  The  Board  may  annually  make  in  aid  of  any  industrial  school,  in 
addition  to  Other  grants,  a  grant  of  any  sum  not  exceeding  15  cents  in 
respect  of  each  pupil  receiving  industrial  instruction  (that  is  to  say,  devot- 
ing at  the  least  ten  hours  a  week  to  manual  labour  as  defined  in  Section  2 
of  the  Ordinance)  at  the  school. 

49.  The  Board  may  annually  award  under  such  conditions  as  it  shall 
determine  by  resolution  sums  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  $ 200  as  special 
grants  to  schools  for  passes  in  Needlework. 

50.  The  Board  may  annually  make  a  special  grant  of  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing *30  to  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  at  which  it  shall  consider 
the  most  thorough  and  practical  work  is  done. 

51.  In  the  case  of  newly  established  schools,  the  Board  may  grant  in 
aid  of  any  school  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-eighth  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings, 
furniture,  hooks  and  apparatus  of  the  school,  upon  the  amount  of  such 
ecst  being  proved  by  the  Managers  of  the  school,  by  means  of  vouchers  or 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  or,  if  the  school  be  established 
in  a  town,  village,  or  place  where  a  school  was  wanted,  but  none  existed, 
then  either  such  sum  as  aforesaid  or  any  sum  not  exceeding  830  and 
ling  such  amount  as  aforesaid,  proved  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
provided  that  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  amount  as  aforesaid  shall  not  lie 
granted  in  aid  of  any  school  at  which  the  attendance  shall  have  averaged 
less  than  twenty  during  the  previous  quarter  nor  in  aid  of  more  than  two 
v-hools  in  any  one  year.  In  the  case  of  other  schools,  the  Board  may  grant 
in  aid  of  any  school  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  amount  shown 
hr  the.  Managers,  by  means  of  vouchers  or  otherwise,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board,  to  have  been  expended  during  the  year  upon  the  increased 
improvements  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  furniture,  books  and 
apparatus  of  the  school  or  upon  any  of  those  objects.    Provided  that  the 

L  2 
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total  amount  granted  in  any  one  year  under  this  Rule  shall  not  exceed 

$500. 
iranu  for  52.  The  Board  may  in  respect  of  every  pupil  teacher  engaged  in  any 

•upil  school  under  Xos.  -21  to  33  of  these  Rules  make  annual  grants  in  aid  of 

Teacher*.        g„cn  school  at  the  following  rates,  that  is  to  say  : — 

(1)  In  respect  of  every  pupil  teacher  so  engaged  on  the  expiration  of 
the  first  year  of  engagement  the  sum  of  -        -        -        -        -    $36 

(2)  In  respect  of  every  pupil  teacher  so  engaged  on  the  expiration  of 
the  second  year  of  engagement  the  sum  of    -  $48 

(3)  In  respect  of  every  pupil  teacher  so  engaged  on  the  expiration  of 
the  third  year  of  engagement  the  sum  of     -  $60 

(4)  In  respect  of  every  pupil  teacher  who  has  been  re-engaged  after 
completing  his  third  year  of  engagement,  the  sum  of  $5.00  a 
month  during  the  period  of  such  engagement  not  exceeding  two 
years :  provided  the  school  in  which  such  pupil  teacher  shall  be 
employed  shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  from  the  Board  under  Rule 
53  of  this  Code. 

X.  Grants  cj  Arc  op  Training  Institutions. 
Grant*  in  aid      53^  Xhe  Board  may  grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  $60  to  any  training 
of  Training     jn5tjtutioii.  in  respect  of  each  teacher  trained  at  such  institution  who  shall 
Institutions    ^^  received  at  the  least  two  years'  instruction  thereat  and  shall  hold 
from  the  Board  a  teacher's  certificate. 


Reaction  •»'" 
hytk*  Board. 


iyr*Miit«f 
VMkrHMnl 


Ml 


XI.  Reduction  of  Grants  in  Aid  Made  bv  the  Board. 
M.  If  in  any  year  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  educational 
purposes  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  payment  in  full  of  the  amounts  earned 
in  such  year  by  schools  and  training  institutions  or  either  of  them,  under 
tin-  Ordinance  and  Board  Rules,  such  amounts  may  be  liable  to  propor- 
tte  reluct  ions. 
When-  the  I nspector  shall  have  recommended  the  granting  of  any  amount 
mid    the  Board  shall   have  adopted  such  recommendation,  such  amount 
shall  b«  divined  to  have  been  earned  within  the  meaning  of  this  Rule. 

\1I.  Payment  of  Grants  in  Aid  Made  by  the  Board. 
55.  Every  payment  in  respect  of  any  grant  made  by  the  Board  shall  be 
iniide  lo  the  Managers  of  the  school  or  training  institution  in  aid  of  which 
»lh|i  pmnl  '•hull  have  been  made. 

XIII    AiTi.icATioN  of  Grants  in  Aid  Made  by  the  Board. 

,1.     \||  moneys  paid  to  the  Managers  of  any  school  or  training  institu- 

ii.m  in  i<   |"'  1  iif  any  gnnl  in  aid  made  by  the  Board  shall  be  applied  in 

•uch  manner  iw  the  Hoard  may  direct,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  direction 

|.\   ihe  Hoard  and  so  far  as  shall  be  consistent  with  any  direction  of  the 

I    line  Imlf  ut  the  least  of  such  moneys  shall  be  applied  to  increasing 

munoration  of  the  teachers  of  the  school  or  training  institution. 

XIV.  Scholarships. 

I  1  ,    1. gui  may  grant  to  any  child  of  good  character  and  conduct, 

|,  ,n  i, ,. ,   attended  a  Primary  School  in  the  Colony  for  two  years  at 

,  i,,   |,  .,  ||    mid  «  ho  shall  have  successfully  competed  at  an  examination  to 

1,   ,  ,,,,,iin  i> 'I  lij  1  lie  I nspector  of  Schools  or  by  such  other  person  or  persons 

1.,    n|i|ioinied    for  that    purpose  by  the  Board,  a  Scholarship  of 

1    ,,  H   fur  a  period  of  four  years  to  enable  such  child  to  attend  u 

not  approved  by  the  Board;  provided  that  the  number  of 

.1    ,„  1,  Scholarships  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  eight. 

ruination   of  candidates  for  such  scholarships  shall  take 

«„ ,  I,,  iii,  n  1011  tb  of  January  or  May,  whenever  a  vacancy  or  vacancies 
1  number  of  such  scholarships  may  have  occurred  ;  and  tb» 
liters  shall  be  decided  by  the  total  number  of  marks  gained 
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by  each  at  such  examination.    In  order  that  a  candidate  may  compete 
it  such  examination  it  shall  be  necessary  : 

(a)  That  a  written  application  from  the  candidate  be  forwarded  to 

the  Inspector  of  Schools  at  least  one  week  before  the  date  on  which 

such  examination  will  1*  held  ;  such  application  to  be  accompanied 

by  certificates  of  birth  and  good  character. 

(6)  That  the  candidate's  age  on  the  day  of  examination  be  not  more 

than  fourteen  years  and  not  less  than  eight  years, 
(c)  That  the  candidate  has  already  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  Standard  V.  in  a  Primary  School. 

Provided  that  no  competitor  shall  be  deemed  eligible  for  a  scholar- 
ship who  shall  not  have  obtained  at  the  said  examination  half  the 
number  of  marks  obtainable  for  each  of  the  subjects  of  Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Grammar. 
59.  Every  such  scholarship  shall  be  tenable  only  as  long  as  the  holder  Determina- 
thereof  ihaD  attend  a  Secondary  School  approved  by  the  Board  subject  to  J.'"."  J"  *?• 
a  satisfactory  report  by  the  principal  teacher  of  such  school  on  the  progress      '°  ars  up* 
4im1  liehaviour  of  such  holder  being  rendered  to  the  Board  at  the  end  of 
each  year  during  which  such  scholarship  may  be  held. 

All  schools  recognised  by  the  Board  as  Secondary  Schools  shall  be  subject 
to  annual  inspection. 

XV.  Records  to  be  Kept  at  Assisted  Schools. 
60-63 

XVI.  Statistics  to  bx  Furnished  by  Managers  of  Assisted  Schools. 
64 

XVII.  Returns  to  be  Furnished  by  the  Principal  Teachers  of  Assisted 

Schools. 
65 

XVIII.  Holidays. 

66.  The  Holidays  shall  be— 
Christinas — 4  weeks,  beginning  with  the  week  in  which  Christmas 

Day  falls. 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Monday. 

Midsummer — i  weeks,  beginning  with  the  first  Monday  of  May. 
Vitnmn— 2  weeks,  beginning  with  the  third  Monday  in  August. 
Birthday  of  the  Sovereign. 
Birthday  of  the  Heir  to  the  Throne. 

XIX.  Di  ties  of  Educational  Officers  Appointed  Under  the  Ordinance 

ro 

XX.  Miscellaneous. 

71.  In  every  assisted  school  where,  by  reason  of  the  children  speaking  English  to  1 
a  forrign  language,  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  cannot  be  conducted  taught. 
Uriah,  the  children  shall  be  specially  taught  to  speak  English. 

~1.  Every  examination  held  under  the  Board  Rules  shall,  as  far  as  pos-  Language  of 
siUe,  be  conducted  in  the  English  language.  Examimi- 

:*>.  [Duty  of  Managers  to  furnish  information  generally,  and  evi- tion- 
dence,  and  to  submit  their  accounts  to  audit  if  required.    Representative 
of  Managers.]        .  ...         .         .         . 

77.  At  any  school  religious  instruction  may,  subject  to  the  conditions  Religions 
of  Sub-section  6  to  Section  13of  the  Ordinance,  be  given  between  the  hours  Instruction 
of  half-past  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  or  between  half-past  eleven  in  ^Vj^J  ^  "* 
the  morning  and  twelve  o'clock  noon. 

7R,  Incorporation  of  Schedules.         .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

I'hcjw    Ruk-s    may  for  all  purposes  be    cited  as    "The   Education  Short  title, 
liule*  18U4." 

I 
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The  System  of  Education,  in  British  Honduras. 

ScffEDOUl  A. — 


SUBJECT. 

L 

(Sab-Standard  I.) 

II. 
(Sub-Standard  II.) 

III. 
(Primary  Standard  I.) 

The     alphabet     and 
words    of    two  and 
three  letters. 

To  read  with  fluency 
any  lesson  in  mono- 
syllables, and  spell- 
ing in  same. 

To  read  with  fluency 
and  intelligence  any 

portion  from  a  look 
confined  to  words  of 
not  more  than  three 
syllables,  and  the 
spelling  from  such 
portion. 

Writing 

To  form,  on  slate,  from 
dictation,  the  small 
letters  in  text  hand. 

To  form,  on  slate,  from 
dictation,        letters 
iimall  and  capital,  in 
text  hand. 

In  copy-books  text  and 
half  text,  and  on  slate 
from  dictation. 

To  form,  on  slate,  from 
dictation,  the  figures 
up  to  50.   To  add  and 
subtract  mentally  up 
to  20. 

Notation  and  numera- 
tion up  to  1,000.  Sim- 
ple addition  and  «u b- 
traction  of  numbers 
of    not    more    than 
three      figures.      In 
addition,    not    more 
than  five  lines  to  be 

Notation  and  numera- 
tion up  to  1,000,000. 
The  four  simple  rulen 
up  to  and  including 
snort  division.  The 
multiplication  table 
and  the  pence  table 
up  to  12*. 

Geography    

given. 

The  size  and  shape  of 
the  Earth.  Geo- 
graphical terms  illus- 
trated by  reference 
to  a  map.  The  Con- 
tinents and  Oceans 
on  the  map. 



Definitions  of  the  parte 
of  speech,  ana  to 
know  them  in  any 
simple  sentence. 

Plain         Nekdle- 

WOBKt 



Hemming,  seaming 
and  felling. 

*  The  tables  to  be  learned  include  those  weights  and  measures  only  which  are  in 
Length— The  mile,  furlong,  rod  or  pole,  chain,  yard,  foot  and  inch.     Area— The  squ_.„  .... 
gallon,  quart  and  pint.    Time— Year,  month,  week,  day,  hour,  minute  and  second. 

t  Obligatory  only  in  Girls'  and  Mixed  Schools  in  Belize ;  optional  in  Country  Schools. 


ordinary 
square  mile. 
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IV. 
(Primary  Standard  II.) 


V. 

(Primary  Standard  HI). 


VI. 

(Primary  Standard  IV.) 


To  read  with  fluency,  intelli- 
raee  and  ease,  any  portion 
rrooi  am  elementary  Heading 
Book  of  not  greater  diffi- 
nity  than  Nelson's  Third 
Standard  Beading  Book,  and 
the  ■palling  from  such  por- 


In  copy-books  half  text  and 
mall-hand,  and,  on  slate, 
from  dictation. 


Long  dirt-don,  addition,  sub- 
Uactioo  and  multiplication 
■if  moaey  (including  the 
earreoey  of  the  Colony). 


The  preceding,  with  simple 
q— Hot  on  the  Geography 
of  British  Honduras,  and 
easy  questions  on  the  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Continent  of 
Asserfca  (North  and  South). 


|  The   same  with    parsing  of 

!   smt  sentence*. 


lireater    proficiency  in    the 
>  suae,  and  the  herring-bone 
ititeh. 


To  read  with  fluency,  ex- 
pression and  intelligence  a 
few  lines  of  poetry  or  prose, 
at  the  discretion  of  the 
Inspector,  and  to  spell 
words  of  moderate  difficulty. 


To  write  on  paper,  from  dic- 
tation, not  more  than  eight 
lines  of  poetry  or  prose, 
slowly  read  once  and  then 
dictated.  Spelling,  hand- 
writing and  punctuation  to 
be  considered.  Copy-books 
to  be  shown. 

Compound  Rules  (Money, 
Weights-  and  Measures) and 
Reduction.  Weights  and 
Measures.*  Easy  sums  in 
Vulgar  »nd  Decimal  Frac- 
tions. 


The  preceding  in  fuller  detail, 
with  easy  questions  on  the 
Geography  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa. 


Parsing  of  more  difficult  sen- 
tences. Analysis  of  simple 
sentences. 


The  work  of  the  previous 
Standards  and  plain  darn- 
ing. 


To  read  with  intelligent 
appreciation  from  any  book 
or  periodical  selected  by  the 
Inspector,  and  to  spell 
wonts  of  increased  difficulty. 


To  write  a  letter  on  an  easy 
subject.  Spelling,  handwrit- 
ing and  composition  to  be 
consideied.  Copy  books  to 
be  shown. 

N.B. — An  exercise  in  dic- 
tation may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Inspector,  be 
substituted  for  composition. 

Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels, 
Simple  Proportion,  Simple 
Interest,  Fractions — Vulgar 
and  Decimal. 


The  World  generally,  and 
especially  of  British  Hon- 
duras and  the  West  Indian 
Colonies. 


Parsing  and  analysis  of  com- 
pound sentences.  General 
questions  in  Grammas'. 


The  work  of  the  previous 
Standards ;  Patching  and 
outting  out  a  garment,  inch 
as  a  pinafore,  apron,  petti- 
coat or  nightgown. 


"e,  viz.:    Weight — The  ton,  hundredweight,   quarter,  stone,  pound,  ounce   and   drachm, 
•ere,  rod,  pole  or  perch,  the  square  yard,  foot  and  inch.    Capacity— Quarter,  bushel,  peck, 
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Tlve  System  of  Education  m  lintisl,  Rondarat. 
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77m?  System  of  Education  in  liritisli  J I  owl  urns. 
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APPENDIX  C. 
L — Statistics  showing    Educational   Progress    from   the 

Year  1850. 


Year. 

Schools 

Children 

Children 
in  average 

Government 

Grant  per 
Scholar  in 

receiving 
Grant. 

on 
Roll. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Grant. 

average 
Attendance. 

1 

Cta. 

* 

cta. 

•1850 

7 

— 

579 

3,116 

00 

5 

38 

1851 

7 

— 

570 

4,543 

60 

7 

97 

1852 

8 

— 

640 

4,229 

00 

6 

60 

1853 

9 

— 

631 

4,800 

00 

7 

60 

1854 

9 

— 

686 

4,899 

00 

7 

14 

]  s.Vi 

9 

— 

650 

5,020 

00 

i 

80 

1856 

8 

— 

600 

4,442 

50 

i 

40 

1857 

9 

819 

635 

6,390 

60 

10 

06 

1858 

8 

— 

595 

5,553 

76 

9 

33 

1860 

10 

1,043 

— 

6,370 

06 

— 

— 

1861 

9 

1,232 

— 

6,755 

00 

— 

— 

1863 

14 

— 

654 

8,116 

00 

12 

56 

1864 

14 

— 

692 

5,793 

00 

8 

37 

1865 

15 

— 

673 

5,422 

00 

8 

05 

1866 

13 

1,277 

— 

4,863 

50 

— 

— 

1867 

12 

1,166 

— 

1,912 

00 

— 

— 

1868 

10 

993 

684 

938 

00 

1 

37 

1869 

13 

1,611 

802 

2,445 

50 

3 

05 

1870 

11 

1,520 

767 

4,210 

50 

6 

49 

1871 

11 

1,602 

829 

4,461 

00 

5 

38 

1873 

10 

1,650 

900 

4,833 

00 

5 

37 

1874 

14 

1,775 

1,070 

5,099 

30 

4 

77 

1875 

14 

1,793 

1,059 

5,379 

00 

5 

08 

1876 

13 

1,608 

1,045 

4,809 

00 

4 

60 

1877 

14 

1,754 

1,057 

5,281 

60 

4 

99 

1881 

16 

1,878 

— 

6,499 

00 

— 

— 

1882 

21 

2,186 

1,511 

7,749 

68 

5 

12 

1883 

24 

1,620 

1,551 

7,331 

42 

4 

73 

1H84 

20 

2,316 

1,441 

7,621 

18 

Q 

28 

1885 

22 

2,377 

1,682 

9,387 

75 

5 

58 

l^-fi 

25 

2,527 

1,770 

9,904 

56 

5 

59 

1*87 

28 

2,612 

1,790 

11,023 

02 

6 

16 

tl888 

26 

2,580 

1,786 

10,757 

08 

6 

13 

1889 

27 

2,569 

1,779 

10,173 

49 

6 

72 

1890 

34 

2,943 

1,967 

11,558 

25 

6 

87 

1891 

35 

2,994 

2,013 

11,920 

44 

5 

92 

1892 

42 

3,382 

2,168 

13,846 

60 

6 

38 

1893 

41 

3,382 

2,162 

13,467 

87 

6 

23 

1894 

44 

3,228 

2,251 

15,347 

06 

6 

82 

1895 

61 

3,802 

2,694 

11,136 

03 

4 

13 

1896 

4fi 

3,567 

2,592 

13,367 

56 

5 

15 

1897 

49 

3,693 

2,705 

14,102 

17 

5 

23 

1898 

45 

3,728 

2,616 

14,449 

50 

5 

52 

J1899 

42 

3,547 

2,491 

11,637 

26 

4 

67 

1900 

38 

3,391 

2,383 

11,245 

53 

4 

76 

1901 

36 

3,426 

2,328 

12,030 

08 

5 

16 

From  the  year  1850  to  1868  there  were   first  two,  and  from  1856  three 
whools— the  Honduras  Free  Schools— entirely  supported  hy  the  Government 
fund*.     From  1868  all  schools  were  placed  upon  the  same  footing, 
t  Currency   from  1887  to  1894,  that  of  Central  America  (silver  standard— 
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Sol*).  In  1887  the  Sol  «u  valued  at  $6.49  lo  £1  sterling;  in  1893  it  had 
depreciated  to  99.00  to  the  £1  sterling.  The  American  Geld  Standard  was 
adopted  in  October,  1894. 

t  Grant  reduced  by  *2,500,  and  rates  to  school*  reduced.  Increased  in 
1901  by  $1,000,  a  special  vote  for  new  schools.  From  July  1st,  1901.  the 
schools  were  paid  at  full  rates. 


II.— Percentage  ok  Children  Attending  School  to 
Population.  &c.  1851-1901. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Percentage  of 

t  liildren 

attending 

School  to 

Population. 

Year. 

Population  from 
Census  Returns. 

Children 
of  School  A(?e 

Children 
on  School 

(approximate). 

Roll*. 

1801 

(about)  12,000 

^_ 

570 

475 

1861 

25,635 

6,000 

1,232 

4-80 

1871 

24,710 

7,000 

1,602 

648 

1881 

27,452 

7,000 

1,878 

680 

1891 

31,471 

7,600 

2,994 

951 

1901 

37,479 

9,000 

3,923 

1046 
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I.— Historical  Sketch. 

Thf  Colony  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  comprises  the  two  most 
southerly  islands  of  the  West  Indian  group,  lying  within  twenty 
miles  of  one  another,  and  about  ten  degrees  north  of  the  Equator. 

Trinidad,  situated  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  north-east  of 
South  America,  has  an  area  of  not  quite  1,800  square  miles. 

For  300  wars  after  its  discovery   l>\    t'ulumbus  in  1498  it  re- 
ined a  dependency  of  Spain,  comparatively  little  being  effected  Early 
by   that   country   towards  its  development;  but  for  some  years  History. 

liately  prior  to  its  capture  by  the  British  in  1707  there  had 
been  a  considerable  influx  from  the  islands  of  Martinique,  Guade- 
loupe and  Hayti,  of  French  families,  who  were,  in  numerous  cases, 
accompanied  by  their  slaves,  to  which  cause  may  be  traced  the 
preponderance  of  a  French  element  in  a  Colony  which  never  be- 
longed to  France. 

In  1707  the  population  numbered  not  quite  18,000  ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  was  the  established  form  of  religion,  and  the  prevailing 
languages  were  Spanish  in  some  parte  of  the  Island  and  a  French 
paton  in  others.' 

The  use  of  the  latter  still  widely  prevails  in  many  of  the  country 
districts,  and  in  BOme  parts  of  the  Island  Spanish  is  still  commonly 
spoken,  so  that  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  Primary  Schools  that 
English  has  to  be  taught  as  a  foreign  language,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  French  and  Spanish  speaking  children,  but  also  in  that 
of  East  Indian  cluldren,  to  whom  reference  will  be  made  later. 

Subsequent  to  1707  the  immigrants  were  chiefly  such  as  pro- 
fessed some  form  of  Protestantism. 

In  1834.  the  year  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  popula- 
tion was  13,678,  consisting  of  3,032  whites,  18,627  free  coloured 
people,  20,657  slaves,  and  762  aborigines.  After  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  scarcity  of  labour  was  so  great  that  immigrants — 
chiefly  free  black  from  North  America  and  coloured  people  from 
the  neighbouring  islands  — were  imported  at  the  public  expense. 

In  the  first  half  of  1840  the  number  of  immigrants  of  these 
classes  was  nearly  4,000 — Africans  liberated  from  captured  slaveis 
wen  also  introduced  into  the  island  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  supply  oi  labour  was,  however,  still  unequal  to  the  demand, 
ami  the  Government  turned  their  attention  to  the  East  Indies. 
In  1845  coolies  from  India  were  introduced  for  the  first  time,  and 
immigrants  of  this  class  have  since  l)een  regularly  imported  into 
the  Colony. 

*  Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspector  "f  Schools  and  other  Reports  on 
■  t ion  in  Trinidad  can  be  seen  at  the  Hoard  of  Education  Library,  St. 
Btephsn  House,  Cannon  Road,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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I  u  I  he  year  1851  the  population  was  69,600,  and  its  heterogeneous 
nature,  in  respect  both  of  nationalities  and  religions,  may  be  seen 
1 1 "in  the  following  figures: — 

J.  In  regard  to  nationalities  there  were  : — 

Bon  in  Trinidad              40,630 

„       „  British  Col<                 -        -    .  -        -        -        -  10,810 

„       „  Africa 8,100 

„       „  Foreign  Countries 4,900 

„  India 4,170 

„  United  Kingdom 730 

Mi  mUmmOUI               260 

Total  69,600 

II.  In  regard  to  religions  there  were  : — 

Roman  Catholics 43,600 

Anglicans 16,250 

Wesleyans 2,500 

Presbyterians             1,020 

Baptists,  Independents,  etc. 670 

Gcntoos 2,650 

Mahometans      -                                 1,010 

Heathens 880 

Unaccounted  for 1,020 

Total  ...  ....     69,600 

Previous  to  the  year  of  emancipation  (1834)  the  children  of  the 
free  classes  alone  received  instruction  from  private  teachers,  whose 
qualifications  were  of  the  lowest  standard.  After  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  schools  were  established  in  several  districts  with  the  aid 
of  funds  bequeathed  by  Lady  Mico  for  educational  purposes;  but 
they  were  soon  afterwards  closed.  Other  schools  were  then  esta- 
blished by  the  several  religious  bodies,  and  were  aided,  but  nut 
superintended  nor  controlled  by  the  Government.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  number  of  such  schools 
attended  by  some  1,000  children  was  about  forty,  and  the  aid 
given  by  the  Government  was  between  £1,000  and  £2,000  in  pari 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers, 
lyitein  ■»(  In  1851  a  system  of  Primary  Education  was  introduced  by  the 

'rimary         Governor,  Lord  Harris,  of  which  the  following  were  the  funda- 
EKEto*  cental  principles:-- 

801.  (a.)  The  formation  of  a  Board  of  Education  composed  of  the 

Governor,  and  such  members,  being  laymen,  as  might  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 
(b.)  The  apjwintment  of  a  salaried  Insjiector  of  Schools, 
(c.)  The    establish 1 1 lent   of    a   training    school   for  teachers    of 
primary  schools  to  lx-  maintained  from  public  funds. 

(d.)  The  establishment  of  primary  schools  in  each  of  the  wards 
into  which  the  Colony  was  then  divided,  to  be  maintained  entirely 
from  the  funds  of  the  respective  wards ;  whereupon  the  aid  given 
to  other  schools  in  such  wards  was  to  be  withdrawn, 
(e.)  No  fees  were  charged  for  admission  to  the  primary  schools. 
if).  The  instruction  to  be  given  at  the  training   and   primary 
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ifa  was  to  be  secular,  and  without  direct  religious  or  doctrinal 
teaching. 

(g.)  The  training  and  primary  schools  were  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

{h.)  The  teachers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, but  no  teacher  was  to  be  appointed  before  undergoing  an 
examination  by  the  Board,  and  receiving  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency. 

(i)  At  the  primary  schools  instruction  was  to  be  provided  not 
only  for  day  scholars,  but  also  for  evening  and  adult  classes.  Schi  k  da 
in  the  boroughs  of  Port  of  Spain  and  San  Fernando  receiving  aid 
from  public  funds  were  to  lie  subject  to  inspection  whilst  receiving 
such  aid. 

Secondary  Education  continued  for  a  time  to  be  left  to  private  Government 
enterprise,  but  in  1859  there  was  established  in  Port  of  Spain,  the  Mcondary 
principal  town  of  the   Island,  a  secondary  school  for  boys,  under  miied  in 
the  management  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  maintained  from  1859. 
public   funds.     It  received  the   name  of  the  Queen's  Collegiate 
School,  and  was  open  to  students  of  any  religious  denomination. 
No  direct  religious  teaching  was  to  be  given  ;  but  attendance  at 
some  place  of  worship  was  to  be  a  condition  of  admittance  to  and 
continuance  at  the  school.    The  fees  charged  were  to  be  paid  into 
the  Colonial  Treasury,  and  were  fixed  at  £15  a  year  for  one  pupil, 
£12  » year  each  for  two  of  the  same  family,  and  £9  a  year  each  for 
three  or  more  of  the  same  family.    Two  exhibitions  of  £150  a 
fear  each  for  three  yean  were  offered  for  competition  at  annual 
public  examinations. 

In  the  system  of  education  which  was  thus  established  no 
charge  was  introduced  until  the  year  1870.  During  this 
interval  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community  in 
regard  to  Lord  Harris's  scheme  had  veered  from  acquiescence  to  a 
most  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  principle  of  secular  educa- 
tion j  whilst  opinion  amougst  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  other 
denominations  appeara  to  have  been  divided.  Primary  schools  had 
ueen  established  throughout  the  Island,  in  addition  to  the  ward 
its,  by  i  lie  clergy  of  the  various  denominations  without  aid 
from  pubuc  funds  ;  and  in  Port  of  Spain  a  Roman  Catholic  secon- 
dary school  for  boys,  carried  on  without  State  aid,  had  reached  an 
adauce  of  over  100. 

In   1809,   Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  P.  J.  Keenan,  at  that  time  an  Mr.  Keenan'*. 

Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa-  E^JJcaUon  jn 

in  Ireland,  and  sulaequently  himself  Resident  Commissioner,  Trinidad, 

in  bad  been  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  186B- 
to  inquire  into  and  report*  upon  the  state  of  Education  in  Trinidad, 
jjave  tbe  following  list  of  the  schools  (whether  aided  by  the  Govern- 
nit)  winch  In'  visited  and  examined: — 

"  Mr.  Keenan's  Report  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library, 
St.  Stephens  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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Pupils  present. 

Upper  Class  Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

1.  Queen's  Collegiate  School*    .... 

2.  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  J  - 

3.  S.  Joseph's  Convent! 

4.  The  Normal  School* 

5.  Boys  and  Girls  Model  Schools  *     - 

6.  The  Free  Model  School!        -        -        -        - 

7.  Three  Borough  Schools  of    Port  of  Spain  t 

and  San  Fernando*         .... 

Primary  Schools. 

8.  Thirty  Ward  Schools*    -        -        -        -        - 

9.  Thirteen     Non-endowed     Roman     Catholic 

Schools! 

10.  Twenty-two      Non-endowed        Protestant 

Schools!'             -        -                        -       - 

11.  The  Coolie  Orphan  Home! 

68 
111 

7 
103 

70 

±1-1 

604 

•217 

256 
25 

82 
229 

33 

389 
214 

250 

17 

68 
111 

82 

7 

332 

76 

255 

1,193 

431 

506 
42 

Total 

1,889 

1,214 

3,103 

The  public  expenditure  in  1868  had  been  £8,800  :  namely, 
£2,700  on  the  Queen's  Collegiate  School,  and  £6,100  on  the  Ward 
Schools  and  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 

At  the  thirty-five  schools  which  were  subject  to  Government 
inspection,  including  the  two  Model  Schools,  the  three  Borough 
Schools,  and  the  thirty  Ward  Schools,  the  number  of  scholars 
enrolled  in  1868  was  2,836,   and  the  average  daily  attendance 
1,672.     There  is  no  record  available  of  the  attendance  at  the  thirty- 
five  non-endowed  denominational  schools  which  were   visited   by 
Mr.  Keenan. 
Mr.  Keenan's     Mr.  Keenan 's  report,  which  severely  condemned  the  educational 
n*re«ar<Uo    re8U'ts  obtained  in  the  primary  schools,    contained  the  following 
Primary  suggestions  : — 

(a.)  The  compilation  of  a  set  of  school  books  suitable  to  the  Colt  >ny, 
and  descriptive  of  its  natural  phenomena,  pi-oductions,  etc. 

(b.)  That  the  appointment  of  schoolmistresses  should  be  encour- 
aged with  a  special  view  to  the  teaching  of  needlework  ;  and  that 
attached  to  each  school  there  should  be  a  workshop  and  garden, 
in  order  that  the  boys  might  be  taught  carpentry  and  agriculture. 

(c.)  The  institution  of  two  Reformatory  Schools,  based  in  principle 
upon  a  modification  of  the  English  Reformatory  and  the  English 
Industrial  School  Acta. 


*  Under  the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
t  Under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Council,  but  subject  to  Government 
Inspection. 
I  Independent  of  Government  aid  or  inspection. 
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(d.)  The  abolition  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Model  Schools,  and  also 
of  the  Normal  School. 

(e.)  That  instead  of  establishing  any  Government  Normal 
School,  a  soheme  of  raonitorships  should  be  instituted  as  an  effective 
means  of  providing  highly-qualified  teachers  for  the  Colony  in 
future. 

(/.)  That  the  plan  then  in  force  of  exclusive   management    on 

part  of  the  State  should  be  abolished ;    and  that,  in  future, 

all  schools  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  responsible  persons 

having  local    relation  or  connection  with  the  places  in   which   the 

schools  were  situated. 

(g.)  That  the  management  of  each  ward  school  should  be  vested 
i  n  the  clergyman  of  the  same  religion  as  the  majority  of  the  pupils — 
such  arrangement,  however,  not  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  other  person,  clergyman  or  layman,  who,  commanding  a 
sufficient  attendance  of  pupils  and  a  suitable  school  house,  might 
■*e  to  establish  a  school  under  his  own  management. 

(k.)  As  regards  religious  instruction,  that  no  child  on  account  of 
ulass,  creed  or  colour,  should  be  refused  admittance  to  a  school  aided 
by  the  State ;  and  that  no  child  should  be  exposed,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  danger  of  proselytiam. 

(i.)  That  every  manager  should  lie  allowed  free  scope  as  to  the 
course  of  religious  instruction  ho  might,  choose  to  adopt,  and  as  to 
ili>'  employment  of  the  person  by  whom  such  instruction  should  be 
imparted. 

(j.)  That  the  parent,  by  a  formal  act  of  registration,  should 
determine  the  religion  of  his  child  ;  and  that  the  parish  clergyman 
of  the  same  religion  as  the  child  shoidd  then  have  the  right  to 
give  his  co-religionist  instruction,  at  some  convenient  time,  in 
the  school-room. 

(ic.)  That  the  principle  of  paying  for  ascertained  results  should 
be  applied  to  the  Trinidad  teachers ;  that  one-third  of  their  income 
should  be  dependent  upon  the  results  of  their  teaching,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Inspector  at  an  annual  examination ;  that  another 
third  should  be  dependent  upon  a  quarterly  report  of  the  manager ; 
and  that  the  remaining  third  should  arise  from  a  "  classification  " 
or  "  certificate  "  salary. 

(J.)  The  propriety  of  extending  to  the  East  Indian  coolies  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  the  advantages  of  the  public  system 
of  education. 

i  The  abolition  of  the  existing  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  board  of  twelve  members— six  Roman 
1  lafchotioa  and  six  Protestants. 

Air.    Keenan's  suggestions   in   regard   to  Secondary  Education  Mr.  Keentn's 
were  of  a  far-reaching  character.     He  proposed  the  foundation  of  a  °n^e'tJL'jn£, 
Baity  for  the  West  Indies;  that  its  seat  should  lie  in  some  Secondary 
iiil  and  important  Colony  ;  that  its  fimctions  should  be  limited  Education. 
i  >ower  of  examination  and  of  conferring  degrees  ;  that  in  each 
v  connected  with  it,  a  Deputy  Council,  having  the  charge  of 
local  examinations,  should  be  established ;  that  the  ^rant  to  the 
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Queen's  Collegiate  School  should  be  withdrawn  ;  that  the  Deputy 
Council  should  have  power  to  grant  certificates  of  affiliation  with 
the  University  to  any  college  or  school  that  opened  its  doors  to 
all  classes,  and  observed  the  conscience  clause  ;  and  that  the  Deputy 
Council  should  award  results'  fees  on  a  fixed  scale  to  such  colleges 
or  schools,  dependent  on  the  number  of  scholars  who  might  pass 
satisfactorily  the  examination  to  be  conducted  by  the  University. 

In  case  the  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  should  !*■ 
deemed  impracticable,  Mr.  Keenan  proposed  that  then  the  Board  of 
Education  should  perform  all  the  functions  (except  the  conferring 
of  degrees)  with  which  he  proposed  to  endow  the  Deputy  Council 
in  connection  with  the  University. 

He  also  suggested  that,  instead  of  requiring  the  wards  to  support 
their  own  schools,  the  education  tax  should  be  equally  distributed 
over  all  taxpayers,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
system. 

In  1870  an  Education  Ordinance  was  passed  relating  to  both 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education.  As  regard?  the  former,  the 
chief  provisions  were  : — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the 
Governor-  as  President,  and  such  persons  as  the  Governor  might 
appoint ;  one  of  whom  was  to  be  named  by  the  Governor  as  Vice- 
President  ;  and  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  eight  members 
(four  chosen  by  the  Roman  Catholic  members,  and  four  by  the 
non-Roman  Catholic  members)  were  to  form  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board. 

2.  Schools  of  primary  education  were  divided  into  two  classes  ; 
first,  schools  already  established  or  to  be  thereafter  established  by 
the  Government,  and  to  be  maintained  entirely  from  the  public 
funds  of  the  Colony  ;  and,  secondly,  assisted  schools  to  be  established 
by  local  managers,  to  which  aid  should  be  contributed  from  the 
public  funds. 

3.  At  the  Government  schools  direct  religious  teaching  was 
not  to  form  part  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  ;  but  ministers 
of  religion,  or  persons  appointed  by  them,  were  to  have  access  to 
the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the 
children  of  their  respective  denominations. 

4.  The  conditions  under  which  aid  might  be  given  to  assisted 
schools  by  the  Board  of  Education  were  : — 

(1.)  That  the  property  and  control  of  the  school  should  be 
vested  in  trustees,  who  should  be  the  local  managers,  having 
the  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  teachers. 

(2.)  That  the  teachers  to  be  so  appointed  should  be  duly 
licensed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(3.)  That  the  school  should  be  open  to  all  children,  without 
distinction  ot  religion  or  race. 

(4.)  That  no  child  shoxild  receive  any  religious  instruction 
objected  to  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  be  present  whilst  such 
instruction  was  being  given* 
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(5.)  That  free  access  should  he  given  under  regulations 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  all  ministers  of  religion, 
or  persons  appointed  by  them,  who  might  desire  to  afford 
religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own  persuasion. 

(6.)  That  the  schools  should  be  at  all  times  open  to  inspection. 

(7.)  That  the  fees,  if  any,  payable  by  the  scholars,  should 
not  exceed  in  amount  a  scale  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

(8.)  That  the  rules  and  books  of  secular  instruction  should  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  aid 
which  assisted  schools  were  to  receive  was  to  consist,  first, 
of  grants  of  money  towards  providing  school  houses  and  the 
furniture  and  apparatus  (in  such  proportion  to  the  amounts 
contributed  by  the  local  managers,  as  the  Board  of  Education 
might  determine),  and,  secondly,  of  contributions  towards 
the  remuneration  of  the  teachers. 
The  remuneration  of  the  teachers  of  all  primary  schools  was  to 
oonsist : — 

1.  Of  a  fixed  salary  according  to  the  class  of  the  certificate  from 
the  Board  of  Education  held  by  the  teacher. 

2.  A  capitation  grant  in  proportion  to  the  educational  results. 

3.  A  capitation  grant  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  the 
pupils  at  the  school. 

The  local  managers  of  assisted  schools  were  to  be  responsible  for 
one-fourth  of  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers.  Power  was  given 
to  the  Board  of  Education  to  order  the  discontinuance  of  any 
Government  school  in  any  district  in  which  assisted  schools 
sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  district  should  be 
established  and  conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

In  regard  to  Secondary  Education,  the  Ordinance  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  College  in  Port  of  Spain,  to  be  called  the 
"  Royal  College  of  Trinidad,"  in  place  of  the  Queen's  Collegiate 
School,  the  management  of  which  was  vested  in  the  Governor 
and  a  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor ;  and  also  gave  the 
College  Council  power  to  affiliate  schools  of  secondary  instruction 
to  the  Royal  College ;  such  schools  upon  application  becoming 
•-ratified  to  grants  in  aid  from  public  funds.  The  same  Ordinance 
further  provided  for  three  admissions  to  the  Royal  College  of 
pupils  from  the  primary  schools  ;  and  for  four  exhibitions  annually 
of  the  value  of  £150  each,  for  three  years,  tenable  by  the  students 
of  the  Royal  College  or  any  affiliated  school,  at  some  University 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

It  appears  that,  during  the  next  five  years,  only  two  primary 
assisted  schools  claimed  grants  in  aid  under  this  Ordinance ; 
and  in  1875  another  Education  Ordinance  was  passed,  authorising 
alternative  grants  in  aid  to  assisted  schools,  consisting  of  annual 
payments  for  each  scholar  who  passed  satisfactorily  at  the  Inspector's 
.ihiiual  examination  of  the  school. 

In  the  same  year,  the  law  as  to  school  fees  was  altered.  Hitherto, 
the  education  given  in  the  Government  schools  had  been  free,  and 


Provisions  ill 
regard  to 
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Education. 


Education 
Ordinance 
of  1875. 
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School  foes 
made  compul- 
sory in  1875. 
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the  managers  of  assisted  schools  had  been  at  liberty  to  charge  a 
fee  or  not,  as  they  pleased,  the  amount  of  any  such  fee  being,  how- 
ever, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  appears 
that  the  competition  of  the  free  Government  schools  was  assigned 
as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  only  two  assisted  schools  had  Ijeeu 
established  under  the  Ordinance  of  1870,  and  in  1875  an  Ordi- 
nance was  passed  requiring  that  fees  should  lie  charged  at  all 
primary  schools,  and  making  it  a  condition  of  aid  to  an  assisted 
school,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fees  chargeable  should  be 
collected. 

Under  the  system  of  grants  authorised  by  the  law  of  1875  the 
number  of  assisted  schools  rose  to  thirty-five  during  the  next  three 
years,  and  to  seventy-six  during  the  ten  years  following.  Some 
idea  of  the  general  progress  in  respect  of  primary  education  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  figures  : — 


Years. 

Govern  incut 
Schools. 

Assisted 
Schools. 

Itoll. 
No.  on 

Attendance. 
Average 

1868     - 
1878     - 
1888     - 
1898     - 

35 
47 
65 

57 

35 

76 

147 

2,836 

7,292 

15,969 

24,866 

1 ,333 

4,393 

11,000 

15,817 

.Meanwhile  the  population  had  increased  from  (59,000  in  1851  to 
109,638  in  1871,  to  153,128  in  1881,  and  to  200,028  in  1891. 
Education  In  1890,  after  some  agitation,  duriug  which  it  was  urged  that 

lS9(|nanCe  °f  UUfk>r  the  system  of  grants-in-aid  based  on  the  results  of  annual 
examinations  uuder  the  Ordinance  of  1875,  the  assisted  schools 
did  not  receive  sufficiently  liberal  treatment  as  compared  with  the 
Government  schools,  another  Education  Ordinance*  was  passed, 
regaling  that  part  of  the  Ordinance  of  1870  that  related  to  primary 
schools,  and  the  Ordinance  of  1875,  and  re-enacting  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1870  with  regard  to  primary 
schools.  The  change  in  the  law  chiefly  concerned  the  assisted 
schools.  In  lieu  of  grants  depending  on  results,  the  Government 
undertook  to  grant  aid  to  managers  in  respect  of  buildings  and 
school  furniture  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  their  cost,  and 
also  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the  teachers'  emoluments.  The  com- 
pulsory payment  of  school  fees  was  continued,  but  provision  was 
made  for  exempting  from  payment  the  children  of  immigrants, 
imported  from  India,  during  the  immigrants'  term  of  indenture, 
which  lasted  for  five  years,  and  also  the  children  of  parents  who, 
on  account  of  poverty,  might  lie  unable  to  pay  the  school  fees  ;  and 
the  Government  undertook  to  pay  to  the  managers  of  assisted 
schools  the  fees  of  scholars  exempted  from  payment. 

The  employment  of  certificated  teachers  was  required,  the  existing 
teachers  ljeing  allowed  a  period  of  five  years  in  which  to  qualify  for 

*  See  Appendix  A.  (i.). 
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'•rliticates,     Provision   was   also   made   for   the   maintenance   of 
Training    Schools    for  teachers,   both  Government  and  assisted. 
and  for  Bpecial  Indian  schools  for  the  children  of  immigrants  from 
India  and  their  descendants,  who  at  this  time  numbered  70,218, 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  population. 
For  some  years  previous  to  1890  special  schools  for  this  class 
Idren  had  been  receiving  attention,  more  especially  at  the 
la  of  Presbyterian  Missionaries  from  Canada,  who  undertake 
il  work  amongst  the  East  Indian  population  of  the  Colony  ; 
and  in  1889  there  were  thirty-one  such  schools  receiving  Govern- 
:!  aid,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,244  children. 
Legislative  changes    in  the  system  of  primary  education  have  Education 
recently  been  made— in   1901  and   1902»—  the  principal  change  ^'lanT 
being  the  abolition  of  school  fees.    In  lieu  of  any  fee  grant,  the  1902. 

rnment  has  undertaken  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  emoluments 

of  the  teachers  in  the  assisted  schools,  instead  of  only  three-fourths 

as  previously,  reducing  at  the  same  time  the  grants  to  existing 

schools  for  buildings  and  furniture  ;  and  in  the  case  of  assisted 

schools  to  l>e  established  in  the  future  the  Government  undertakes 

to  pay  the  teachers  only,  without  making  any  grants  for  buildings 

or  furniture. 

The  Island  of  Tobago,  lying  about  twenty  miles  to  the  norlh-  Tologa 

if  Trinidad,  hits  an  urea  ofabnit  114  square  miles.     During 

■an  between  England  and  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

eighteenth  century  and  the  early  yeara  of  the  nineteenth  century 

it  was  throughout  a  bone  of  contention,  and  was  finally  ceded 

to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.     In  the  year  1 899 

it  was  constituted  a  ward  of  Trinidad,  and  its  elementary  schools, 

iniinljering    twenty-seven,    under    denominational    management, 

with  a  roll  of  .*5,388  scholars,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 

.  were  then  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Trinidad  Board 

uf  Education  .|  For  some  years  previously  Tobago  had  l)een  in  an 

extremely  depressed  financial  condition,  and  the  expenditure  by 

the  Government  on  the  elementary  schools  had  not  much  exceeded 

£600  annually.    The  estimated  population  in   1899  was  between 

000  and  21,000. 

II.  The  Existing  System. 
A.  Primary  Education. 
The  administration  of  the  elementary  education  laws  rests  with  Board  of 
1  he  Board  of  Education,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  Education. 
of  winch   the  Governor  is  the  Chairman.    The  Board  makes  the 
1 '■»]"*  of    Rules  and  Regulations,  which  is  administered  by    the 
1  Department,  under  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 
The    elementary    schools  are  of  two  kinds: — (11  Government  Government 
schools,  which    are  established  and  maintained  entirely  from  the8"101 


•  See  Appendix  A.  (vL),  (vii.),  (viii.) 
t  See  Appendix  A.  (v.),  (vi.). 
'See  Appendix  B. 
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general  revenue  of  the  Colony,  and  (2)  assisted  schools,  which  are 
established  by  private  persons,  these  being  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
clergy  of  the  various  religious  bodies. 

Both  the  Government  and  assisted  schools  are  required  to  have 
at  least  two  local  managers.  In  the  case  of  the  rural  Government 
schools  the  Warden  of  the  district  (the  principal  executive  Govern- 
ment officer),  is  always  one  of  the  local  managers ;  in  many  cases  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  anyone  else  educationally  fit  for  the 
position,  and  practically  the  management  of  the  Government 
schools  devolves  upon  the  Education  Department. 

As  regards  the  assisted  schools  the  corresponding  managers  at 
present  are  all  clergymen,  and  with  them  rests  the  appointment 
of  their  co-managers. 

The  teachers  in  both  classes  of  schools  are  required  to  be  certifi- 
cated by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same 
rates  of  remuneration.  Previous  to  April,  1901,  only  three-fourths 
of  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  in  the  assisted  schools  were  paid 
by  the  Government,  the  managers  being  responsible  for  the  other 
fourth ;  but  from  the  above-mentioned  date  the  teachers  of  all 
elementary  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  paid  directly  by  the  Government  and  in  full. 

Since  April  1901,  the  school  fees,  which  had  previously  been 
compulsory  in  all  schools  at  the  rate  of  twopence  a  week  for  each 
scholar  (except  for  the  children  of  indentured  Indian  immigrants, 
and  children  exempted  from  payment  on  account  of  the  poverty 
of  their  parents),  were  generally  abolished.  The  Ordinance  No.  6 
of  1901,*  however,  provides  for  the  collection  of  fees  in  schools  in 
boroughs  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  at  present 
fees  are  charged  at  five  or  six  of  the  elementary  schools  under  this 
provision. 

In   1900   the  cost  of  the  Government  schools  (fifty-seven    in 

*  See  Appendix  A.  (vi.). 

t  Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Trinidad, 
for  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1902. 

The  expenditure  from  the  votes  for  elementary  education  amounted 
to  £39,558,  under  the  following  heads  :— 


Heads  of  Expenditure. 


Government  Schools 
Assisted  Schools 
Exhibitions  at  Colleges     - 
Government  Training  Schools 
Assisted  „  „ 

Administration  and  Inspection 


Total— 1901-1902 


39,558 
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number)  was  £10,322.  Of  this  sum  £8,668  was  paid  to  the 
teachers,  £1.5">6  was  expended  on  school  buildings  and  furniture 
and  apparatus,  and  £98  was  spent  on  lectures  on  agriculture  to 
existing  teachers. 

The  expenditure  on  the  elementary  schools  (Government  and  assisted) 
was  incurred  under  the  heads  shown  in  the  following  table  ;  which  also 
gives  the  corresponding  expenditure  in  1900  : — 


Heads  of  Expenditure. 

Government 
Schools. 

Assisted 
Schools. 

Teachers'  salaries  and  other  emolu- 
ments        

Rents  of  school  buildings 
Furniture  and  apparatus 
Fees  of  exempted  scholars      - 
Agricultural  Training     - 

1900. 
£ 

8,668 
843 
713 

98 

1901-02. 
£ 

8,311 
826 
902 

119 

1900. 
£ 

15,538 

3,709 

1,041 

3,084 

186 

1901-02. 
£ 

20,631 

|  2.675 

716 
100 

10,322 

10,158 

23,558 

24,122 

This  table,  under  the  columns  for  assisted  schools  exhibits  the  financial 
results  of  the  legislative  changes  made  in  April,  1901,  in  regard  to  the 
aid  given  to  assisted  schools.  At  the  date  mentioned  the  compulsory 
payment  of  school  fees  was  generally  abolished,  such  fees  being  retained 
only  in  two  Government  schools,  and  four  assisted  schools  in  Port-of -Spain  ; 
and  this  abolition  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  that  of  the  payment  by 
the  Government  to  managers  of  assisted  schools  of  the  school  fees  of 
exempted  scholars — the  sum  of  £716  which  appears  under  this  head  in 
the  above  table  being  merely  a  payment  in  respect  of  the  year  which  ended 
on  the  31st  March,  1901.  In  lieu  of  the  payment  of  such  fees,  the  Govern- 
ment thenceforth  undertook  to  pay  in  full  the  salaries  and  other  emolu- 
ments of  the  teachers  employed  in  assisted  schools  instead  of,  as  hereto- 
fore, only  the  three-fourths,  with  a  reduction,  however,  of  the  grants 
hitherto  paid  for  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third,  the  total  of  the  grants  to  the  assisted  schools  remaining  practically 
the  same  as  it  was  previous  to  the  changes  referred  to. 

Taking  the  total  expenditure  £39,558  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
[19,562]  at  all  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  cost  of  each  child 
in  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  £2  ;  whilst  a  comparison  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  Department  on  individual  schools  for  maintenance 
during  the  year  shows  the  average  cost  of  each  child  in  average  attendance 
at  the  Government  schools  to  have  been  £2  2s.  5d.,  as  compared  with 
£2  6s.  8|d.  for  1900 ;  and  in  assisted  schools  £l  12s.  5d.,  as  compared 
with  i'l   13s.  5d  for  1900. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  refer  only  to  the  expenditure 
;••  Education  Department,  and  do  not  include  in  the  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment schools  the  amount  expended  by  the  Public  Works  Department  in 
the  repairs  to  the  school  buildings  which  are  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  in  the  case  of  assisted  schools  the  expenditure  by  the  managers 
on  buildings  and  apparatus. 

The  former  amounted  to  £347  ;  and  the  latter  is  shown  to  have  exceeded 
£3,000  ;  the  returns  in  respect  of  this  expenditure  not  being  quite  complete, 
notwithstanding  my  efforts,  by  repeated  applications,  to  obtain  complete 
return*. 
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During  the  same  year  the  expenditure  by  the  Government  on 
the  assisted  schools  (183  in  number)  amounted  to  £23,558.  Of 
this  sum  £15,538  was  paid  directly  to  the  teachers,  £4,750  to  the 
managers  for  school  buildings  and  apparatus ;  £186  was  spent  on 
the  lectures  given  to  the  teachers  on  agriculture,  and  £3,084  was 
paid  to  the  managers  as  the  school  fees  of  exempted  scholars,  going 
ultimately  to  the  teachers  as  the  one-fourth  of  salaries  and  other 
emoluments,  for  which  the  managers  of  assisted  schools  were  then 
responsible. 

The  total  expenditure  by  the  Government  (entirely  from  the 
general  revenue  of  the  Colony)  on  elementary  education  for  the 
year  1900*  was  distributed  as  fellow's  : —  £ 

Government  Schools 10,: 

Assisted  Schools -i:\ .:.:.- 

Exhibitions  held  by  boys  from  Elementary  Schools  at 

Secondary  Schools              ......  -jcu 

Government  Training  Schools 1,171 

Assisted  Training  Schools        ------  812 

Administration  and  Inspection 2,980 

Total -        -        -     39,118 

The  school  fees  paid  by  the  scholars  in  Government  schools 
amounted  to  £1,006  and  in  assisted  schools  to  £1,328.  The  former 
sum  was  paid  into  the  Colonial  Treasury,  and  the  latter  wmt  to 
tho  managers  towards  the  expenses  of  the  schools.  From  the 
returns  furnished  by  the  managers  of  the  assisted  schools  it  ap)x>ars 
that  £4,055  derived  from  voluntary  contributions  was  also  spent 
on  those  schools  during  the  year. 

The  population  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  as  ascertained  by  the 
census  of  1901,  was  273,185.  The  number  of  children  on  the 
Uten.lance.+  registers  of  the  239  public  elementary  schools  on  the  31st  of 
March  in  that  year  was  32,214  or  117  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
and  the  number  in  average  attendance  during  the  quarter  ended 
the  31st  March  of  the  same  year  was  18,931,  or  7  per  cent,  nearly 
of  the  population. 
The  percentage  of  children  on  the  registers  in  average  attendance 

*  In  1902-03  the  total  expenditure  on  primary  schools  was  £38,707. 
(Colonial  Reports.  Annual.  N'o.  407.  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Report 
for  1902-03.    Cd.  1768-12.) 

t  Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Trinidad, 
for  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1902  : 

Attendance. 

Dining  the  year  there  was  an  increase  both  in  the  number  of  scholars 
enrolled  and  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  The  average  number  on 
the  school  rolls  during  the  year  was  32,858 ;  the  number  on  the  rolls  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  was  33,872  ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for 
the  year  was  19,562.  For  the  year  1900 — the  last  complete  year  reported 
on — the  figures  were  on  roll  on  December  31st  30,137  ;  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  year  18,530. 

The  increased  attendance  has  been  general  at  all  classes  of  schools,  and 

it  is  so  far  satisfactory  ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  borne  in  mind  that 

•  >tal  number  of  children  of  schoolable  age  who  should  be  on  the  rolls  of 

the  elementary   schools  is  over  50,000,  on  the  usual  assumption,  that  this 

class  of  children  comprises  about  oin -fifth  uf  the  total  population. 
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on  March  31st,  1901,  was  5376.    Attendanoe  at  school  is  not 
compulsory.    A  Commission  appointed  in  1895*  to  consider  the 
question  of  free  and  compulsory  education  in  the  primary  schools 
of  the  Colony,  recommended  by  a  majority  of  its  members  that 
attendance  should  be  made  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages 
uf  six  aud  ten  ;  but  in  consequence  of  financial  and  other  difficulties 

—nding  the  question  in  a  Colony  in  which  so  large  a  proportion 
tlie   children    are   illegitimate,    the    recommendation     of    the 
Commission  has  not  been  adopted. 

The  proportion  of  children  attending  school  to  the  population  Attendance 
is  smaller  in  Trinidad  than  it  would  be  but  for  the  very  large  per-  JiUnSlldri'n 
centage  of  the  population  that  consists  of  East  Indian  immigrants 
and  their  descendants.    These  do  not  intermarry  with  the  rest  of 
the  population,  and  at  the  census  of  1901  they  numbered  85,686 
nut  of  the  total  of  273,185,  or  314  per  cent. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  a  summary  of  all  the  schools  in  operation  on  the 
31»t  March  [1902]  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the  number  of  scholars  on  roll 
it  the  same  date,  the  number  for  whom  there  is  accommodation,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  : — 

Schools. 

No.  of 
Schools-. 

A' -coiiium-   No.  on  Koll 
elation.      31it  March. 

Average 
Attendance 

Government  Schools 

Amitted  School*,  Trim, 1. at. 
K'.man  Catholic 
Church  of  England  - 
Canadian  MisoionfJ'reabytci  i.m  | 
-yan          .... 
Moravian          .... 

51 

9,788 

7,946 

4,714 

67 

36 

49 

4 

1 

11,820 
6,354 
5,039 

950 
107 

9,605 

(i,504 

4,693 

909 

165 

5,613 
3,898 
9,633 

534 
90 

Total  Aaststod  Schools, Trinidad 
„        Government      School-, 
Trinidad         - 

107 
51 

24,203          Bi,876 
9,723             7,94ft 

12,768 
4,714. 

Total  Trinidad  Schools     - 

208 

33,986 

29,822 

17,482 

Auitted  Schools,  Tobago, 
Church  of  England  - 
Moravian          .... 
Weslejan          .... 
Koman  Catholic 

Total  Aacuted  Schools,  Tobago 
„            „       Trinidad 

tTotal  Asauted  Schools,  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago    - 
Total  Government  Schools 

Total  all  Schools,  Trinidad  nnd 
Toba«o 

11 
6 

7 
3 

1,237             1,503 

1,912             1,347 

948                  M44 

339              356 

777 
717 
425 
161 

29 
157 

3,729           4,050 
94,263          21,876 

2,080 
19,766 

186 
51 

27,992          25,926 
7,046 

14,848 

1,71  -1 

■.'37 

37,715           33,872 

10,569 

*  For  Report  of  Commission  see  Appendix  D. 

I  '  if   these,  40  are  Special  Indian  Schools,  viz..  1  Roman  Catholic,  :i 
rch  of  England,  and  42  Canadian  Mission  Schools. 
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The  East  Indians  (in  which  term  I  include  the  descendants  of 
immigrants  born  in  Trinidad  as  indicated  above)  send  their  children 
to  school,  especially  the  girls,  with  the  utmost  reluctance  ;  and 
although  48  of  the  239  schools  mentioned  above  as  the  total  number 
of  public  elementary  schools  existing  on  the  3lst  March,  1901, 
are  schools  specially  established  by  Presbyterian  Missionaries 
from  Canada  for  East  Indian  children  (though  open  to  all  other 
children),  the  total  number  of  East  Indians  on  the  school  registers 
on  the  31st  March,  1901,  was  only  4,384,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance,  during  the  immediately  preceding  quarter,  of  2,496. 
01  the  4,384  children  on  the  registers,  3,460  were  boys,  and  924 


Below  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  school  attendance  for  the  last 
eleven  years. 


Year. 


1892  - 

1893  - 
1S94  - 

1895  - 

1896  - 

1897  - 

1898  - 
1899 
1900 

1001-1902 
1902-1903 


(including  Tobago)    • 


No.  of 
Schools. 


182 
185 
189 
187 
189 
196 
204 
240 
239 
237 
Ml 


No.  of 

Scholars 

on  Roll  on 

last  day  of 

the  year. 


18,247 
18,483 
20,621 
21,895 
22,480 
23,951 
24,866 
30,513 
30,137 
33,872 
37,972 


Average 
Daily 

Attendance. 


10,992 
12,027 
13,297 
13,890 
14,504 
15,055 
15,817 
19,583 
18,530 
19,562 
20,777 


The  average  daily  attendance  has,  it  will  be  seen,  only  recovered  in  1901 
the  drop  that  occurred  in  1900;  and  the  somewhat  disproportion  ale 
increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  on  roll  Ls  explained  by  the  fact  that, 
whilst  the  number  given  above  is  that  on  the  rolls  on  the  last  day  of  the 
ydr  reported  on  (hitherto  the  31st  December  but  now  the  31st  March), 
the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  is  always  considerably  larger  on  the 
latter  date  than  it  is  on  the  former. 

The  number  of  scholars  on  the  rolls  on  the  31st  December,  1901,  was 
30,706  ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  average  daily  attend  nice  to  the  latter 
number  is  88*7  per  cent.  ;  but  if  the  number  on  the  rolls  on  the  31st  March 
be  taken,  a  similar  proportion  is  only  577  per  cent.  Unless  this  is  borne  in 
mind,  it  might  appear  from  the  figures  in  the  last  table  that  the  percentage  of 
i  lie  average  daily  attendance  to  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  rolls  was  less 
for  1901  2  than  it  had  been  in  previous  years.  «  Inch  was  not  the  case. 

Taking  57'7  as  the  percentage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  to  the 
number  of  scholars  on  the  rolls  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  for  all  schools, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  percentage  was  for  Government  schools,  59*3  ; 
for  the  assisted  schools  in  Trinidad,  583  ;  and  for  the  Tobago  schools, 
5 13  only. 

For  the  Trinidad  assisted  schools,  exclusive  of  the  Canadian  Mission 
schools,  the  percentage  was  59  nearly,  and  for  the  Canadian  Mission  schools 
(having  on  their  rolls  a  large  preponderance  of  Indian  children)  the  per- 
centage was  56'1.  [This  extract  has  been  amended  by  including  the  figures 
for  1902-3  from  the  Annual  Colonial  Report  for  that  year  (No.  407,  Cd. 
1708-12)  and  making  the  necessary  consequential  alterations.— Ed.] 
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were  girls.    If  the  East  Indian  children  attended  school  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  children  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  there  would 
be  between  12,000  and  13,000  such  children  on  the  school  registers, 
instead  of  not  quite  4,400,  and  the  total  number  on  the  registers 
would  be  148  per  cent,  instead  of  117  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
It  seems  certain  that  without  compulsory  attendance  no  sub 
stantial  increase  in  the  number  of  East  Indian  children  on  the  regis- 
ters can  be  secured.     As  a  direct  means  of  increasing  the  attendance 
at  schools  in  the  absence  of  compulsory  attendance,  a  grant  is  made 
every  three  months  to  each  head  teacher  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  fur 
Bach  scholar  in  average  daily  attendance  during  the  liner  months, 
The  limits  of  age  during  which  the  attendance  of  scholars  may  !*• 
reckoned  are  four  and  fifteen.     Children  over  fifteen  are  allowed  to 
tttend  school  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  sex,  but  their  atten- 
dance is  not  taken  into  account  in  computing  the  average  attendance. 
During  the   year  ended    March  31st,   1902,  231  schools  wore 
examined,  with  a  total  number  of  31,832  children  on  the  registers. 
Of  these  25,350  were  present  at  the  examinations,  and  only  19,711 
had  made  100  attendances  or  more  during  the  preceding  school 
year.     Of  the  19,711  just  mentioned,  9,302  were  in  infant  classes, 
and  10,409  were  examined  in  the  Standards.     The  numbers  who 
passed  in  the  respective  Standards  were:    3,147  in   Standard  I., 
in  Standard  II.,  1,683  in  Standard  III.,  887  in  Standard  IV.. 
in  Standard  V..  217  in  Standard  VI.,  and  63  in  Standard  YIL;  or 
8,798  (845  per  cent.)  in  all.   The  comparatively  large  numljers  in  the 
lower  standards  are  noticeable,  but  hardly  surprising  in  the  absence 
of  such  compulsory  regulations  as  would  require  prolonged  atten- 
dance.    Unlike  Jamaica,  where  school   is   generally  held  for  only 
four  days  in  a  week,  the  elementary  schools  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
are  held  for  five  days  in  a  week  ;  and  the  minimum  number  of  meet- 
in  the  year  (morning  and  afternoon)  for  a  school  is  400. 
I ii i ry  in  regard  to  private  elementary  schools  a  few  veal's  back 
id  that  there  were  then  some  fifty-five  such  schools  not  under 
'lit  inspection  with  an  attendance  of  not  quite   2,000 
Severai  of  these  were  schools  specially  established  for 
East   Indian   children   by  the   Canadian   Missionaries    previously 
'  ioned  ,  ami  most  of  the  others  were  small  schools  maintained 
by  the   clergy   "I    dill'erent   denominations;   the    remaining   few 
ig  conducted  by  teachers  for  their  own  benefit. 
The    elementary  schools  are  examined  and  inspected  by  three 
Assistant  Inspectors,  the  Colony  (including  Tobago)  being  divided 
into  ihree  school  districts.     Mich  school  is  examined  once  annually, 
and  visited  without  notice  generally  twice  in  the  year.     On  the 
results  of  the  annual  examination  the  head  teacher  receives  a  bonus 
in  addition  to  his  fixed  salary,  varying  from  two  to  four  shillings 
on  each  scholar  in  average  daily  attendance  during  the  school  year. 
The   Inspect"i    ol   Schools,   the  Assistant  Inspectors,   and  the 
clerks   in   the  Education  Department    are  all  appointed  by   the 
rnor,  the  appointments  being  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
:  iry  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 


Statist!.     o| 
elementary 
education, 
1901-190: 


Private 
demon  twj 

schools. 


Inspection. 
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Teachers' 
lalaries. 


Certificates. 


Pupil 

teachers. 


The  teachers  in  the  Government  schools  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor ;  and  those  in  the  assisted  schools  by  the  managers. 
The  scale  of  salaries  is  the  same  in  each  class  of  school,  and  depends 
on  the  class  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher  subject  to  the  average 
attendance  at  the  school  at  which  he  is  employed.  These  salaries 
are  paid  directly  to  the  teachers  by  the  Government  monthly. 
They  range  from  £30  a  year.in  the  case  of  a  fourth-class  head  teacher 
newly  appointed  to  a  small  school,  to  £100  a  year,  paid  to  a  first- 
class  teacher  after  four  years'  continuous  service  as  such,  for  male 
teachers  ;  similarly  from  £25  to  £75  in  the  case  of  female  head 
teachers.  The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  range  from  £25  to 
£60  for  males,  and  from  £25  to  £50  for  females.  A  head  teacher, 
in  addition  to  his  monthly  salary,  is  entitled  either  to  a  residence 
or  to  an  allowance  for  rent  in  lieu  of  a  residence ;  and  also,  as 
previously  mentioned,  to  a  capitation  grant  on  the  average  attend- 
ance, and  a  bonus  based  on  the  results  of  the  annual  examination 
of  his  school. 

The  certificates  awarded  to  teachers  by  the  Board  of  Education 
are  of  three  classes.  A  first-class  certificate  is  awarded  only  to 
a  teacher  who  has  had  seven  years'  satisfactory  service  as  a  second- 
olass  teacher.  Second  and  third-class  certificates  are  issued  to 
teachers  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  certificate  examination 
(held  annually),  and  have  afterwards  had  from  two  to  three  years' 
satisfactory  service  as  teachers.  A  fourth  class  of  teachers  is  also 
recognised,  comprising  those  who  have  had  five  years'  service  as 
pupil-teachers,  and  have  passed  all  their  examinations  as  such. 
Teachers  of  the  fourth  class  may  be  employed  in  charge  of  small 
schools  having  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  fifty,  or  as 
assistant  teachers  in  larger  schools. 

Pupil-teachers  may  be  employed  at  the  rate  of  one  for  thirty 
scholars  in  average  attendance,  and  an  additional  one  for  even' 
twenty  scholars  in  average  attendance  after  the  first  thirty. 

A  pupil-teacher  before  appointment  must  have  passed  the  exami- 
nation for  the  Fifth  Standard,  and  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  in  good  health  ;  and  must  pass  an  examination  at  the 
end  of  each  year  of  service  up  to  the  fourth. 

The  rate  of  payment  during  the  first  year  of  service  is  £5  per 
annum  ;  and  for  each  succeeding  year  £7  10s.,  £10,  £12  10s.,  and 
£15  respectively.  The  number  of  pupil-teachers  examined  during 
the  year  ended  March  31st,  1902,  was  194,  of  whom  164  passed 
according  to  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Total. 

Examined 

Passed 

»•  i 
Per  cent,  passed     - 

48 
36 
75 

63 
59 
93-6 

48 
40 
83-3 

35 
29 
82-8 

194 
164 
84-5 
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Then"  hi-  four  Training  Schools,  two  exclusively  maintained  by  Tia^ 

Government,  and  two  assisted  by  the  Government,  but  under     

ninational  management. 
numbers  of  students  attending  the  different  Training  Schools 
it  the  close  of  1900  ware : — 

Government  Training  School  (Males)     -        -        -        -  -  12 

Government  Traimnr  School  (Fetnal  -        -        -  -  16 

ian  • 'at hnlir  Training  School  (Females)  -  10 

Probyterisn  Training;  School  (for  Indian  teachen     Males)  -  6 

Tli'-  term  "f  training  in  each  is  f"i-  tun  ve;ny..     Tin    eniTieuhim 

inclm  ool     management,    arithmetic,    English    (including 

ulnar  and  composition,  and  one  or  mors  Bet  authors),  geo- 

music,  drawing,  mensuration  (for  men),  algebra  (for  men), 

tuples  of  agriculture  (for  men),  Hindi  (for  East  Indian  teachers), 

liework  (for  women),  and  kindergarten  work  (for  w en). 

The  Qovernmenl  grants  to  the  Assisted  Training  Schools  are  al 
the  rate  of  £40  per  annum  for  each  resident  student,  and  i'H  for 
ident  student.     An  allowance  for  buildings  in  the  fociii 
(if  rani  is  also  made  t"  Bach  Assisted  Training  School. 

All  the  Training  School  students  are  examined  annually  at  the 
i  Sri  ificate  examinations  just  lefore  Easter. 

At   the  close  of  the  year  1900  there  were  237  head  teachers 
employed    in   the  elementary  schools,  of  whom  33  held  first-class, 
34  held  second-class,  and  101  held   third-class  certificates,  whilst 
tered  as  fourth -class  teachers,  and  (>  held  certificates 
i-ompetency  to  teach  in  special  Indian  schools. 
Then  were  also  196  assistant  teachers  employed,  of  whom  3  held 
-class,    31  held  second-class,  and  47  third-class  certificates, 
-I  hs  wen-  registered  as  fourth-class  teachers,  and  3  held  certi- 
bea  for  special  Indian  schools.     There  were  also  27  women 
employed  in  teaching  needlework  only.     Of  the  237  head  teachers, 
">L'  were  women ;  and  the  majority  of  the  assistant  teachers  men- 
tioned above  were  also  women  ;  the  proportion  of  male  to  female 
assistant  teachers  being  approximately  1  to  4. 
Some  nine  nr  ten  head    teachers   of  Government  schools   are 
'led  to  the  same  pension  rights  as  other  civil  servants,  and 
other  teachers  employed   in  the  Government  schools    have 
been  usually  granted  pensions  by  the  Government  at  a  reduced 
There  is  no  pension  scheme  for  teachers  employed  in  the 
assisted  schools.    The  Education  Ordinance  of  1SG0  empowers  the 
Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  purpose  ;  and  five 
.  years  ago  regulations  for  a  pension  fund  were  drafted  and 
idered;  but   were  eventually  abandoned,   after  a  report  ou 
them  had  been  obtained  from  an  actuary,  on  the  ground  that 
the  scheme  would  have  involved  an  expenditure  that  the  Board 
was  unable  to  meet. 
In  the  Government  schools  no  religious  instruction  may  lie  given 
::,v  of  the  teachers  either  in  or  near  the  schoolhouse  ;   but  any 
al  times  fixed  for  the  pnrpose  either  give  religious 
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instruction  himself  to  the  scholars  of  his  own  denomination,  or 
appoint  someone  to  do  so. 

In  the  assisted  schools  religious  instruction  may  bo  given  either 
by  the  teachers  or  others  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  meeting 
of  a  school,  but  not  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction,  which 
must  be  two  at  least  at  each  meeting.  The  times  of  religious  instruc- 
tion must  be  inserted  in  the  time-table,  and  scholars  of  other  denomi- 
nations must  be  allowed  to  withdraw  during  the  times  when  religious 
instruction  is  being  given. 

■Singing  and       The  teaching  of  singing  and  drill  is  required  in  every  school. 

lriu-  Cookery  and  domestic  economy  have  not  been  included  in  the 

school  course. 

Drawing.  Drawing  is  taught  in  some  schools,  chiefly  those  which  do  not 

attempt  to  teach  practical  agriculture. 

Agriculture.*  Agriculture  has  recently  been  added  to  Hie  subjects  of  instruction 
in  the  elementary  schools.  During  the  years  1899  to  1901  inclu- 
sive, courses  of  lectures  to  the  existing  teachers  and  to  certain 
students  from  the  Government  Training  School  have  been  given 
on  agricultural  chemistry  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture; 
and  the  subject  of  practical  agriculture,  taught  by  means  of  Bohool 
gardens  or  pot  and  box  culture,  is  specially  considered  when  the 
head  teacher's  annual  bonus  on  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
the  school  is  awarded.  Up  to  the  .'51st  March,  1902,  school  gardens 
had  Ijeen  started  in  1-19  schools,  and  at  seventy-eight  of  these  the 
work  had  been  sufficiently  advanced  at  the  time  of  the  animal 
examinations  to  be  reported  on  by  the  Enspectoraand  to  cam  a  bonus. 
The  Inspectors'  reports  indicate  that  considerable  interest  has  lieen 
taken  generally  in  the  work,  and  that  the  progress  so  far  attained 
has  been  very  encouraging. 

A  show  of  vegetables  grown  in  school  gardens,  which  was  held 
in  Port  of  Spain  in  January,  brought  together  exhibits  from  forty 
schools  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  Island,  and  showed  the 
evident  interest  that  has  been  aroused  by  the  introduction  of  agri- 
culture as  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools. 

*  Practical  agriculture  now  forms  apart  of  the  daily  teaching  inmost 
schools  of  the  Colony.  The  institution  of  School  Vegetable  Shows  has 
proved  a  decided  success,  the  local  Committees  having  entered  heartily 
into  the  work.  The  following  extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
acting  Inspector  of  Schools  laid  hefore  the  Legislative  Council  at  its  last 
meeting  is  of  interest : — 

"Nearly  every  rural  school  has  its  tidy  little  garden,  in  place  of  the 
wilderness  of  weeds  and  rank  grass  formerly  so  much  in  evidence.  In 
many  instance*  the  garden's  sphere  of  usefulness  is  not  limited  to  the 
Mipply  of  edible  vegetables,  but  it  serves  also  as  a  miniature  experiment 
Station.  Here  waybeseen  plants  in  various  stages  of  cultivation  ana  perhaps 
even  of  uncultivation  ;  some  flourishing  in  soil  rendered  rici  l>y  manure-, 
side  by  side  with  others  struggling  for  existence  for  want  of  such  aid  ;  some 
lank  and  attenuated  from  overcrowding,  others  vigorous  and  healthy  from 
being  allowed  ample  room  forgrowtb,  j  some  suit-exposed  and  pining  fi  r  want 
of  water,  others  detfeatu  and  m  akly  from  a  too-liberal  Bttppl]  ol  bol  h  watei 
and  shade.  In  Auchasehool  garden  (and  I  have  several  in  o>y  mind)  the  pupils 
are  receiving  one  continuing  nbjeet-le^san."-— cTolonLd  Report*  Annual. 
No.  407.    Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Report  for  190S-^  Cd.  1768-13). 
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The  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  elementary  schools  Manual 
Om   l*'in£  considered,  training. 

There  is  no  system  of  continuation  schools  or  classes.    There  are  Continuation 
night  schools  established  by  the  Canadian  Missionaries  for  achools. 
East  Indians  .    but  a  system  of  evening  continuation  schools  would 
mean  a  my  oonsiderable  change  in  the  social  habits  of  the  labouring 

■'lames,  who  rise  early  and  In-^in  work  about  six  m  the  morning, 
ring  to  bed  very  early  in  the  evenings. 

B.— Sxoondam    Edi  i  tnoH. 

Mo  legislative  change  has  bean  made  in  regard  to  secondary  Seoondwy 

limn  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Ordinance  of  1870.  School*  for 

Under  that  Ordinance  there  are  three  si Ian   schools  for  boys,      ys' 

namely,   the   Queen's   Boyal   College,   and  the  atliliated  schools, 
St.  Mary's  College  and  Naparima  College. 
The  Boyal  College  is  wholly  maintained  from  pufalia  funds  (the 
ilars'  fees  Ijeing  paid  into  the  Treasury);  whilst  the  two  affili- 
ated schools  are  in  reoeipl  Of  grants-in-aid. 

The  Royal  College  and  St.  Mary's  College  (which  has  been  affili- 
ated since  1870),  are  situated  in  Port  of  Spain,  the  oapital;    the 
Naparima  College,  which  was  affiliated  to  the  Royal  College  in  1901, 
Sao  Fernando,  the  second  town  of  the  Island. 
The  attendance  at  the  several  colleges  is  :     Boyal  College,   120  ; 
'.ii a  a  ( Sollege,  over  200  ;   Naparima  College,  45, 

lower  el asses  of  the  three  schools  are  annually  examined  by 
unbridge  I  .'>cal  Examinations  Syndicate  ;  and  the  boys  of  the 
upper  planum  take  the  Cambridge  Local  Senior  and  Junior  Exami- 
nati" 

Pour  exhibitions,  tenable  at  one  or  other  of  the  colleges,   are 
lly  open  to  competition  amongst  boys  attending  the  elenun 
oh  ;     these  provide  for  free  tuition  and  a  supply  of  the 
school  books  and  stationery.    (See  Appendix  B— Board  of 
Education  Exhibition*) 

l-'iHir  BoholarohipB,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £150,  and  tenable 

:  .i  1 1  at  any  University  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  at 

|  her  educational  institution  approved  of  by  the  Council  for  the 

nt  of  the  It' >yal  College,  are  open  each  year  to  competition, 

and  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local 

Exam  in  a'. 

The    total    Government  expenditure  on  secondary  education, 
including  grants  of  £l,2.r>0  to  St.  Man's  College  and  £300  to  the 
approximately  £6,800- 
The  secondary  education  of  girls  is  entirely  under  private  man-  Secondary 
ajfement.  being  m  it  her  subsidised  by  the  State  nor  subject  in  any  Education  »f 
its  control. 

C. — Tiiini,  \l  Instruction:    Reformatories. 

j  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  systematic  technical  Teahnii  J 
but  a  committee  has  recently  been  appointed  to  consider  L»tr,"-l,on 
the  question. 
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There  is  one  Reformatory  for  boya  under  the  management  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  one  for  girls  under  Roman  Catholic  man- 
agement;  also  two  Industrial  Schools,  one  under  Roman  Catholic 
management  and  the  other  under  the  Church  of  England.  At  each 
of  these  institutions  a  fixed  sum  per  head  is  paid  by  the  I  Sovernment 
for  the  maintenance  of  each  child  therein.  The]  are  not  connected 
with  the  Education  Department,  but  are  insj>eeted  and  reported  on 
annually  by  the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  who  is  also  the  Inspector  of 
Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools.  The  numbers  nf  children 
in  these  schools  are  298  in  the  Industrial  Schools,  and  To  in  the 
Reformatories,  and  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  is  approxi- 
mately 44,500. 

There  are  no  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  or  other 

defective  children.  The  comparatively  small  number  of  such  children 
would  render  any  arrangement  for  giving  them  special  instruc- 
tion both  difficult  and  expensive. 

K.  Qervabb  Bu&he, 
29th  March.  1902.  Inspector  of  Schools. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


(i.)  TIIK   ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION   ORDINANCE,  1800. 


TRIXIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

to  repeal  the  laws  relating  to  Primary  Education  in   the 
Colony  and  to  make  other  provision  in  lieu  thereof.     No.  17,  18i>u. 


Re  it  enacted  hy  the  Governors  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  with  the  a<hic<- 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  t  hereof  as  follows  : — 

1.  This" Ordinance  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "The  Elementary 
Education  Ordinance,  181)0,"  and  shall  conic  into  operation  on  the  First  day 
"f  Augiwt,  1890. 

2.  In  this  Ordinance  the  following  words  and  expressions  shall  have  the 
following  meanings,  thai  is  to  say: — 

'  Qoardian  "  shall  include  every  person  who  has  the  legal  or  actual 
custody  of  any  child. 
Public  Funds  "  shall  mean,  in  the  application  of  this  Ordinance 
to  the  Island  of  Trinidad  and  to  the  Island  of  Tobago  respec- 
tively, the  Public  Revenues  of  each  of  the  said  Islands  respec- 
tively which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  Elementary 
Education. 
"Teacher  "shall  include  dtll)  qualified  Head  Teachers  and  Assfetant 
Teachers,  but  shall  not  include  other  persons  employed  to  give 
Industrial   instruction. 

3.  The  several  Ordinances  mentioned  in  Schedule  A  to  this  Ordinance 
•  hall  l»-  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the 

i  column  of  the  said  Schedule,  and  from  and  after  the  commence- 
m  of  this  Ordinance  the  Board  of  Education  heretofore  in  authority 

nit  Inn  the  Colon)  shall  cease  toexerclse  any  functions  and  Ik-  determined, 

iihI  all  Rules  and  Regulations  relating  to  Primary  Education  heretofore  in 

in  1 1,,.  Colonj  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  as  soon  as  Rules  made  under 

hell  come  into  force,  but  shall  in  the  meantime  remain 

tcepl    o  fat  as  the)  are  inconsistent  with  the  provision!  of  this 

■  hrdinaiMC 

4.  Tier-  shall  i»  a  Board  ol  Education  hereinafter  referred  to  at  "The 
Hoard,  to  consist  oi  the  Governor  as  President  and  not  less  than  eight 
l«-r*onj»  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  whom  two  at  least  shall  be 

thi   Legislative  Council :  Provided  that  one-half  of  the  members 

linard  shall  l«  selected  from  tiersons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 

whI  the  other  half  from  persona  not  so  professing.     Every  member 

nl  tie-  Board  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  yean  from  the  date  of  his 

fitment:    Provided  that  any  such  member  may  at  any  time  resign 

once  by  writing  under  his  hand  addressed  to  the  Governor  :  Provided  also 

my  such  membn  who  has  not,  on  the  31st  day  of  December  in  each 

year,  attended  at  least  one-third  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Board  during  the 

preceding  twelve  months  or  during  his  tenure  of  office  in  such  months, 

•lull  be  considered  to  have  vacated  his  seat  at  the  Board,  except  as  herein  - 


Me.it  title 
ittnl  com- 
mencement. 

Inteipieta 
ti"ti  Clause 


A 1  olition  "i 
old  Hoard. 

i  I  •  - 1  ••  ■ .  1 1  and 
temporary 
■Sect  ol 

tiic-eiil 
tales. 

<  '■institution 

ol   lieu 
B.  aid. 
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•e»t  ft 
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after  provided  ;  but  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint at :  Provided  further 

that  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  Governor  if  he  shall  bo  think  lit  to  appoint 
.i  peraon  to  sot  at  the  Board  in  place  of  any  member  thereof  during  the 
temporary  absence  from  the  Colon]  or  inability  ol  such  member  to 
and  in  such  case  sue li  member  shall  not  lir  deemed  to  have  \aeated  his 
seat  at  tin-  Board  bj  reason  of  uchahsena  01  inability  to  act  as  afoi> 
[Amended  On  Education  Ordinance,  1901,  Sec.  4,  and  ly  Education  Ordi- 
nance, 1902,  Set,  •'•  and  Schedule.] 

5.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  Secretary  to  the 
Hoard,  an  lusjiccior,  and  sueli  Assistant  Inspectors  and  other  Officers 
as  may  in  his  opinion  be  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Ordinance,  and  such  Secretary,  Inspector,  Assistant  Inspectors  and 
other  Officers  shall  receive  from  Public  Funds  such  salaries  or  remunera- 
tion as  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council 
shall  determine. 

6.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  mouth,  and  unless  other- 
wise specially  determined   by   I  lie   members   present,   each   i 'ting   shall 

be  public.  If  at  the  time  appointed  for  holding  any  meeting  the  President 
shall  be  absent,  the  members  present  shall  choose  one  of  their  number  to 
lie  Chairman  of  such  meeting.  Any  five  memliers  shall  form  a  quorum 
and  shall  l>e  competent  to  transact  business  at  any  meeting,  and  every 
question  shall  \n-  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members  present 
ami  \oting  on  that  question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  the 
President  or  Chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  have  •  second  or  casting  vote. 
Tin-  Board  shall  also  keep  a  Minute  Book  in  which  all  their  proceedings 
shall  be  recorded,  and  shall  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  January  in  every 
year  lay  before  the  Governor  in  Council  separate  Reports  of  the  condition 
of  the  several  classes  of  schools  established  and  maintained  under  this 
Ordinance  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure  upon  the  mainten- 
ance of  such  schools. 

7.  The  Board  shall  have  power  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 

(1.)  To  establish  and  maintain  or  discontinue  Government  Schools. 

(•2.)  To  sanction  the  establishment  of  and  to  grant  or  discontinue 
aid  from  public  funds  to  Assisted  Schools. 

(3.)  To  control,  regulate  and  direct  the  local  management  of  all  Be- 
mentary  Schools  within  the  meaning  of  this  Ordinance,  tie- 
instruction  to  be  given  and  the  books  and  apparatus  to  be  used 
in  such  schools  and  the  routine  and  discipline  to  be  enforced 
therein,  the  expenditure  and  application  of  a  moderate  sum 
from  the  funds  appropriated  to  purposes  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion in  rewards  to  scholars  in  Elementary  Schools,  the  qualifi- 
cation certificates  of  competency  to  be  required  from  all  ten  ben 
in  such  schools,  the  training,  examination  and  classification 
of  such  teachers,  and  generally  all  powers  necessary  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  Elementary  Schools  and  foe 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance. 

8.  In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  last  previous  Section  and 
of  all  other  powers  hereinafter  given  to  the  Board,  the  Board  may  make 
and  from  time  to  time  revoke  and  vary  Rules  and  Regulations.  Such 
Rules  and  Regulations  and  any  order  revoking  or  varying  the  same  shall 
be  laid  before  the  legislative  Council  at  its  next  Meeting  after  the  making 
of  the  same,  and  if  not  disallowed  by  express  Resolution  of  such  Council 
within  two  calendar  montlis  of  their  being  so  laid  before  the  said  Council, 
such  Rules  shall  have  the  force  of  Law  and  shall  thereupon  be  published 
in  the  Royal  lin:riii\  and  two  copies  of  such  Rules  shall  within  ten  days 
after  their  publication  be  sent  to  each  teacher,  and  one  of  such  copies  shall 
be  by 'such  Teacher  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  school  for  public 
Inspection. 
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:     ad  sliall  submit  for  the  approval  of  tin   1'  gislattVB  Council  an 

..I.  hi  i hi-  probable  expenditure  necessary  in  carry  on  ili<:  provisions 

dlnanoe  during  ii>>   iii-i  ..ml  la  I     a  moatbi  in  each  and  everj 

I  [mended  '-■/  Element  "i  Ordinance,  1891, 

oofa  under  this  Ordinance  shall  consist  of: 
nmeni  Schools  already  i  Jtablished,  or  to  be  hereafter  estab- 
li-led  liy  tin-  Hoard  ;imiI  tn  In-  maintained  from  the  Public 
Panda  of  the  Colony,  and  with  regard  to  Government  Schools 
already  established  every  such  Government  School  existing 
at  the  cominencemcnt  of  thia  Ordinance  shall  lie  deemed  to 
have  been  established  under  this  Ordinance. 
I  ted  Schools  already  or  to  be  hereafter  established  by  private 
persons  on  being  allowed  by  the  Hoard  and  entitled  to  receive 
aid  from  Public  Funds  under  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance, 
and  with  regard  to  Assisted  Schools  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Ordinance  shall  be  in  receipt  of  aid  from  Public 
funds,  such  schools  shall  be  entitled  to  be  allowed  as  Assisted 
S.-honls  under  this  Ordinance  if  the  conditions  and  provisions 
i  if  I  las  Ordinance  as  to  Assisted  Schools  shall  lie  complied  with 
within  nx  months  from  the  commencement  of  this  Ordinance, 
and  meanwhile  such  schools  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  aid  from 
the  Treasury  at  the  same  rate  and  on  the  same  conditions  as 
heretofore. 

10.  The  following  provisions  shall  l>e  observed  with  respect  to  all  Ele- 
mentary Schools  within  the  meaning  of  this  Ordinance  :— 

'\"  applicant  shall  be  refused  admission  into  any  school  on  account 
tie  religious  persuasion,  nationality,  race  or  language  of  such 
applicant  or  of  either  .>f  his  parents  or  guardian-. 


ch'K'l  nut.  1'   -  than  four  hours  during  every  school- 
■  l.iy  shall  be  devoted  to  Secular  Instruction  exclusively,  and 
uf  such  four  hours  two  shall  be  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon.     Such  Secular  Instruction  may  include  Industrial 
Instruction,   having    particular   reference    to    the    trades    and 
industries  of  the  District  in  which  the  School  is  situated. 
<3.)  The  apparatus  of  Secular  Instruction  shall  be  of  a  uniform  pattern, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  all  schools  under  this  Ordinance,  and 
such  Books  only  of  Secular  Instruction  shall  be  used  as  are 
iioned  by  the  Board  of  Education  :    Provided  that  when 
oofa  Books  have  to  be  supplied  to  free  scholars  the  said  Board 
shall   grant  them   to  the  schools  in   which  such  scholars  are. 
[Amended   l»j    Education   Ordinance,    1901,   Schedule.] 

■  ma)    be  attached  to  any  Elementary  School  land  or  work- 
ups, or  both,  as  the  Board  shall  determine. 


,   In  every  school  all  S  'nut  ion  shall  be  given  in  the  English 

L  in  i ther  lanj  uage,  and  «  hen  t  he  ordinary  course  of  such 

Bdn  ami    be  conducted  in   English  by  reason  of  the 

king  a  foreign   language,   the  scholars    shall  be 
specially  taught  to  si*ak  English. 

whose  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  tn  pay  school 
fees,  and  children  ol  Indentured  Indian  Immigrants  whose 
indent  mi-  have  nol  expired  shall  be  admitted  to  Elementary 
Schools  free  of  charge  :    Provided  that  the  inability  of  such 
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parents  in-  guardians  not  being  Indentured  Indian  Immigrants 
to  pa,]  tin-  school  firs  shall  In-  proved  in  the  satisfaction  >■(  the 
Local  Mauagers  and  of  the  Warden  of  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  situate  at  other  public  officer  to  be  nominated  by 
t  he  President  of  t  lie  Board.  [Repealed  By  Education  Ordinance, 
1901,  Schedule.] 

(7.)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Govern- 
ment Railway,  on  the  production  of  a  Certificate  from  the 
Board,  to  issue  a  free  pass  to  any  scholar  to  travel  in  a  suitable 
Railway  carriage  to  or  from  any  Elementary  School.  [Repealed 
I''/  Education  Ordinance,  1901,  Schedule.] 

(8.)  Every  Teacher  in  an  Elementary  School  shall  be  required  to  hold 
a  Certificate  of  Competency  lo  teach  in  such  school,  which 
Certificate  shall  be  given  by  the  Board  after  such  examination 
as  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  or  without  examination,  but 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  previous  training  as  the  Board 
shall  prescribe  :  Provided  that  any  teacher  not  holding  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Coinjietency  and  who  shall  lie  already  employed  in  a 
school  at  the  commencement  of  this  Ordinance  shall  be  allowed 
a  period  not  exceeding  four  years  from  such  date  in  which  to 
obtain  such  Certificate  :  Provided  also  that  until  such  Certifi- 
cate shall  be  obtained  and  during  the  period  aforesaid  such 
uncertificated  Teacher  already  employed  may  be  considered 
as  holdiug  a  Certificate  of  Competency  of  the  Third  Class  in 
.my  classification  of  Teachers  which  the  Hoard  may  prescribe, 
[Amended  by  Elementary  Education  Amendment  Ordmanut, 
w  1891,  Sec.  6.] 
(O.)'Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Section  fur  each  child 
attending  an  Elementary  School  there  shall  be  charged  against 

and  paid  by  the  parent  or  guardii f  such  child  a  school  fee 

lo  Ik?  prescribed  by  the  Board,  provided  that  such  Fee  shall  nol 
lie  less  than  twopence  per  week  :  Provided  also  that  when  two 
or  more  children  of  the  same  family  are  attending  school  the 
fee  for  the  second  and  every  additional  child  shall  !»•  nol  less 
than  one  penny  per  week.  [Amended  by  Elementary  Edam- 
lion  Amendment  Ordinance,  1891,  Schedule,  and  repealed  by 
Education  Ordinance,   1801,  Schedule.] 

(la)  Every  Elementary  School  shall  lie  inspected  and  the  scholars 
attending  it  examined  by  the  Inspector  or  an  Assistant  Inspector 
■  >f  Schools  a-  often  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(I  I.)  Every  Teacher  in  an  Elementary  School  shall,  save  u  hereinafter 
|>ro\  ided.  lie  entitled  1"  I  he  following  remuneration  and  DO  Other, 
that  is  to  say,  s  salary  fixed  according  t"i  he  class  "f  the  Teacho  's 
Certificate:  Provided  thai  every  Head  Teacher  shall  !«■  farther 
entitled  to  an  attendance  granl  and  a  bonus  according  to  the 
proficiency  of  the  scholars  and  the  general  character  and  tone  of 
the  school.  Tin-  amount  of  such  salary,  grant  and  ban  us  shall  lie 
prescribed  bj  thi  Board  and  shall  be  uniform  in  all  Elementary 
Schools  and  shall  he  paid  to  the  Teacher  from  Public  Fund.-. 
save  as  hereinafter  provided,  on  being  vouched  by  an  Order  of 
the  Board  :  Provided  always  that  in  the  QBM  of  Assisted  Schools 
three-fourths  only  of  such  salary,  grant  and  bonus  shall  be  paid 
from  Public  Funds  and  the  remaining  fourth  or  such  proporl  ion 
of  such  salary,  grant  and  bonus  less  than  a  fourth  as  the  Hoard 
may  in  any  particular  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  allow  and  determine  shall  be  paid  by  the  Local 
Managers  of  such  Assisted  Schools  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  .same.  [Amended  by  Elementary  Education  Ordinance, 
1891,  Sect.  7,  and  Education  Ordinance,  1901,  Schedule.] 
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The  establishment  of  Elementary  Schools  in  any  locality  shall  be 
hi  ih''  discrel  ion  ol  the  Board,  i  egard  being  had  to  the  suffieienc] 
liooi  accommodation  already  existing  in  the  locality  and  the 

avoidance  <>f  waste  of  Public  n ey  by  the  allowance  of  the 

establishment  oi  a  number  "I  small  rival  schools:  Provided 
always  that  a  Government  School  shall  not  be  established  in  any 
particular  District  where  the  Board  is  satisfied  that  sufficient 
school  accommodation  for  the  children  in  such  District  is  pro- 
vided or  "ill  within  a  reasonable  time  be  provided  by  an 
Assisted  School  or  schools  fulfilling  the  conditions 
required  by  Section  i"-!  of  this  Ordinance.  [Amended  Ihj  Educa- 
tion Ordinance,  1901,  Sec.  5.1 

*  ices  of  all  proposals  to  establish  Elementary  Schools  and  of  all 
applications  for  Education  Grants  under  this  Ordinance  shall  I* 
given  to  the  Board,  and  such  notices  and  applications  shall  be 
published  three  times  in  the  Royal  Gazette  previous  to  the  final 
decision  thereon  by  the  Board. 
(14.)  The.  School  fees  taken  in  Elementary  Schools  shall  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  Elementary  Education,  and  the  Local  Managers 
of  such  si'hools  shall  account  to  the  Board  for  their  application 
oid  furnish  to  the  Board  from  time  to  time  as  the  Board  may 
ii  i|  ii  ire  hstl  i  if  i  he  names  and  add  re-si-.-  of  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  children  who  shall  have  received  education  in  such  schools 
and  in  respect  of  whose  education  the  proper  school  fees  shall  not 
have  been  paid,  and  thereupon  the  Hoard  may  make  order  for  the 
recovery  of  such  fees  from  such  parents  or  guardians  being 
defaulters  in  Country  Districts  by  the  Warden  of  the  District 
and  in  Boroughs  by  such  person  as  the  ('resident  of  the  Board 
shall  appoint  wherein  such  defaulters  -hall  reside  who  shall 
account   to  the  Local  Managers  foi  all  -uch  fees  when   recovered. 

[Amended  l"i   Elementary   Education   Amendment  Ordinance, 
1993,  Sch'duli     and  r.penUd  hy   Education  Ordinance,    1901, 
Schedule.] 
(if.  i  School  tie-  niav  he  recovered  by  such  Warden  or  person  in  his 
on  n  name  on  behalf  of  t  he  Local  Managers  of  such  schools  before 

any  Stipendiary  J  list  ice  Of  I  he  Peace  In  a  Summary  manner  upon 

information  or  complaint,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  shall  l>e 
thai  applicable  to  cases  punishable  on  Summary  Conviction 
prescribed  by  the  Ordinance  No.  5  of  1868.  Intituled  "  An  Ordi- 
nance respecting  the  Summary  Administration  of  Justice." 
[Repealed  ly  Elementary  Education  Amendment  Ordinance, 
1883,  Schedule.] 

it.  The  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  Government  Schools:— 

lovernor  shall  appoint  Local  School  Managers  for  each  f  Jovem- 
iienl  School  t < »  consist  of  nol  less  than  two  persons  of  whom  in 
the  case  ol  Country  Districts  the  Warden  "I  the  Waul  in  which 
-nib  school  shall  be  situate  shall  In-  one.  and  in  like  manner  shall 
appoint  persons  to  vacancies  thai  ma]  from  time  to  time  occui  • 
Provided  that  any  member  shall  lie  liable  to  removal  by  the 
i  lovernor  tot  irregular  attendance  at  Meetings  or  for  any  other 
reason,  and  that  any  two  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 
(i.)  The  duties  of  such  Managers  shall  be  : — 

To  meet   at    least  e  a  Inolith  and  keep  Minutes  of  all  -uch 

Meetings.    [Repealed    lnj    Education    Ordinance,     isjoi, 
Schedule.] 

(b.)  To  regularly  visit  and  inspect  the  Government  school  or 
schools  placed  under  their  supervision  and  report  upon  the 
same  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
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(r.)  To  inspect  and  verify  all  Records  and  Registers  required  to  l>e 
kept  liy  the  Teachers,  and  mure  espceiallj  to  tesl  the  SCCU- 
i  iiv  of  the  Register  of  School  Attendance. 

(d.)  To  inspect  and  report  upon  the  Sanitary  and  Structural  con- 
dition of  each  school  under  their  charge. 

(e.)  To  use  every  ernl<ii\ to  induce  parents  toaeod  their  childreu 

to  school. 
(/.)  To  furnish  all  Returns  thiii.  may  he  rei|iiired  bj   the  Board, 
and  particularly  a  licturn  to  be  made  not  less  often  than  once 
in  every  month  of  parents  and  others  making  default  in  t  he 
payment  of  school  fees.     [Amended  by  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Amendment  Ordinance,  1S93,  Schedule.] 
(3.)  Such  Managers  shall  in  every  onse  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Edncation. 

(I.)  \o  Teacher  or  any  person  who  derives  any  profit  or  emolument 
from  any  Government  school  shall  hen  I.m'al  Manager. 

(5.)  In  every  Government  School  a  portion  of  each  day,  not  more  than 
one  hour,  shall  beset  apart  n  hen  I  he  scholars  of  anyone  Religious 
Denomination  may  be  instructed  by  the  Clergyman  of  such 
Denomination  or  other  person  appointed  by  him  in  writing,  and 
any  class-room  may  be  set  apart  for  such  Religious  Instruction, 
but  in  all  cases  the  scholars  receiving  such  Religious  Instruction 
shall  be  separated  from  the  other  scholars  :  Provided  that  if 
two  or  more  Clergymen  of  different  Denominations  desire  to 
give  Instruction  at  any  such  school,  the  scholars  of  each  such 
different  Denominations  shall  be  so  instructed  in  separate  rooms 
or  on  different  days  :  Provided  also  that  the  Religious  Instruc- 
tion to  be  so  given  shall  in  every  case  be  the  Religious  Instruction 
authorised  by  the  Denomination  to  which  the  Clergyman  or 
other  Religious  Teacher  may  belong  :  Provided  further  that 
in  case  of  non-attendance  of  any  such  Clergyman  or  Religious 
Teacher  during  any  portion  of  the  period  so  set  ajxirt  for  Kc- 
ligious  Instruction,  such  period  shall  be  devoted  to  the  ordinary 
Secular  Instruction  in  such  school:  Provided  also  that  no 
Religious  Instruction  shall  form  part  of  the  instruction  to  lie 
given  by  any  Teacher  in  any  such  school  who  shall  be  in  receipt 
of  pay  from  Public  funds  :  Provided  lastly  that  no  scholar  shall 
be  allowed  or  permitted  to  receive  any  Religious  Instruction  if 
either  of  the  parents  or  the  guardian  of  such  scholar  objects  to 
such  Religious  Instruction  being  given. 

(0.)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  to  make  order  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  any  Government  School  in  any  locality  in  which  Assisted 
Schools  .sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
locality  shall  be  established  and  conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  :  Provided  always  that  such  discontinuance  shall  not 
take  place  if  such  Government  School  does  not  fall  beloM  an 
average  attendance  of  twenty-live  Scholars  and  the  education 
therein  is  satisfactory.  [Amended  by  Elementary  Education 
Amendment  Ordinance,  1891,  Schedule,  and  by  Education  "r,/i- 
nance,  1902,  Sec.  4,  and  Schedule.] 


(7.)  The  appointment,  suspension,  and  removal  of  Teachers  in  Govern- 
ment Schools  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  :  Provided  that 
when  the  Governor  shall  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  such 
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-  her  for  any  other  reason  than  misconduct,  such  Teacher  School-  to  I 
shall  I..-  entitled  to  three  month*'  notice,  or  galaxy  and  emolu-  bj  «•''« 
menU  baaed  on  the  amount   last  prewoush   i  .-<-.i\  ^<1  t>v    uch  ) •">  ernwr. 

T.i,  |,.  r  .  .,ui'.il.  1,1  ill.  -n  i"  and  no  more,  matt 

notice  t«  I 

ullOHl'.l    III 

retiring 
i .  when 
■  pi  in 

im--:il  inr 

miaeooduet, 

The  school  fees  received  in  Government  schools  shall  he  paid  into  Al|1'  ''' ,l'"" 
the  Treasury  in  reduction  of  the  Puhlic  expenditure  on  Elemen-  Jj£?|? 
tary   Education.     [Repealed   by    Education    Ordiaamee,    ^''n^  ,tn,'-n"w-ni 
Schedule.]  Bekook 

r  i.  The  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  Assisted  Schools  : — 

Knles  for 

(1.)  Schools  of  Elementary  Education  established  or  proposed  to  be  gchoola 

tabliehed  by  [irivate  persons  mi  lieing  allowed  Ii\  t  In-  hoard  Conditions  of 
-hall  be  entitled  to  receive  ;» » < t  from  l'uhlie  Fundi  on  the  follow-  Btateaid. 
ins  conditions  but  not  otherwise  : — 
'M  That  the  property  and  control  of  the  school  he  vested  in  two  TwoTruateei 
or  more  Trustees  who  shall  be  the  Local  Managers  of  such  (>f  |""|"-' i  v 
school  having  the  power  to  appoint,  and  dismiss  the  Teacher  ""eessary. 
or  Teachers  of  such  school :    l'rov  ided  that  the  Hoard  shall  ^"^i 
have  power  to  require  the  dismissal  of  any  such  Teacher  if  .\|„na-i-r- 
the  Board  shall  so  think  fit.  and  appoint 

an.l  ili.iini  — 
Teachers. 
Board  mn 
require  di'*- 
nii-sal  or  ;i 
Teacher  in 
an  Aviated 

(h.)  That  the  Teachers  to  be  appointed  shall  hold  Certificates  of  'feaehen  In 
Competency  to  teach  granted  by  the  Hoard.  bold  Certifi- 

(r.)  That  the  school  be  open  to  all  children  without  distinction  of  Nodiatine- 
religion  or  race  or  nalionality  or  language.  tion  to  be 

iniiilr  for 
religion,  BJUM 
nationality 
or  language 

(d  i  That  it  shalhiot  be  required  aa  a  condition  of  any  child  being  Conscience 
admitted  into  or  continuing  in  such  school  that  he  .-hail  Clanie 
attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  sehool  or  any 
place  of  religious  worship  or  that  he  shall  attend  any  religious 
observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the 
school  or  elsewhere  from  which  iit«w>rvance  or  instruction 
he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  or  guardian  or  thai  be 
shall  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively  .-•  A  apart  for 
religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  the 
parent  or  guardian  belongs. 

(e.)  That  the  school  at  all  times  lie  open  to  inspection  and  cxamina-  »    •  ,   i 

■  ■"'•  ,  Schools  to  be 

irii-ni'i-teil  ami 
examined. 

(f.)  Tliat  the  Secular  Instruction  to  1*  given  and  the  books  of  Instruction 
Secular  Instruction  and  apparatus  to  be  used  in  such  school  '"  '*'  ''lnt 
aud  the  routine  and  discipline  to  be  enforced  therein  shall  be  J'^'n"1*^1 1)y 
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in  conformity  with  the  Rules  to  be  prescribed  hy  the  Hoard 
for  adoption  in  all  Elementary  Schools. 
(g.)  That  the  fees,  if  any,  payable  by  the  scholars  do  not  exceed 
in  amount  the  scale  to  be  fixed  by  the  Hoard  payable  in  all 
Elementary  Schools.  [Repealed  by  Education  Ordinance, 
1901,  Schedule.] 

(•2.)  On  being  allowed  by  the  lioanl  Mich  schools  shall  be  deemed 
Elementary  Schools  for  the  purposes  and  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Ordinance  and  shall  be  entitled  in  addition  to  the  emolu- 
ments allowed  to  Teachers  in  Assisted  Schools  by  Subjection  1 1 
of  Section  10  of  this  Ordinance  to  grants  of  money  from  Public 
Funds  towards  the  providing  and  maintenance  of  school-lands, 
houses,  and  residences  for  the  Teachers  and  the  furniture  and 
apparatus  of  such  school-houses  and  residences  (in  such  propor- 
tions to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Local  Managers  as  the 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  determine)  and  there  shall  be 
further  paid  to  the  Local  Managers  of  such  schools  from  Public 
Funds  the  amount  of  school  fees  which  but  for  the  exemption 
contained  in  Sub-section  6  of  Section  10  of  this  Ordinance  w  on  Id 
be  payable  in  respect  of  the  children  admitted  into  such  schools 
free  of  charge  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Sub-section. 
[Amended  by  Education  Ordinance,  1901,  Sec.  6,  and  Schedule  ; 
and  by  Education  Amendment  Ordinance.  1001,  See.  2.  ami 
Education  Ordinance,  1902,  Sec.  6.] 

(.'$.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Managen  of  lariated  Schools 
to  produce  to  the  Hoard  monthly  or  once  iti  every  I  wo  months 
as  the  Board  may  determine  the  receipts  of  the  Teachers  em- 
ployed by  them  for  the  one  fourth  part  of  the  salaries  of  such 
Teachers  payable  by  such  Managers,  and  there  shall  also  attach 
to  the  local  Managers  of  Assisted  Schools  with  respect  to  the 
school  or  schools  under  their  management  the  same  duties 
as  are  by  Sub-section  -.!  of  Section  1 1  of  this  ( h  dimuice  preset  tbed 

lor  the  Local  Managers  of  Government  Schools.    No  Teachei 

or  any  peVson  who  derives  any  profit  or  emolument  from  an] 
Assisted  School  shall  lie  a  Local  Manager.  It  shall  It:  lawful 
for  any  Local  Manager  of  any  Assisted  School,  hy  writing  under 
his  hand,  to  appoint  such  other  person  as  hi:  may  see  lit  as  Local 

Manager  in  his  place,  and  such  appointment  and  the  acceptance 

thereof,  in  writing,  by  the  person  so  appointed  shall  lie  dejri  ered 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Education,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  cause  a  memorandum  of  such  appointment  to  be  endot  -i  d 
upon  some  one  of  the  title  deeds  relating  to  the  trust,  and  there 
upon  the  Local  Manager  so  substituted  shall  have  all  the 
privileges  and  he  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  as  Trustee  anil 
Local  Manager  which  attached  to  the  Local  Manager  making 
-hi di  appointment  as  aforesaid  :  Prot  ided  thai  no  such  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  Local  Manage]  shall  alisolve  the  retiring  Trustee 
and  Manager  from  the  consequences  of  any  breach  "I  trust 
committed  bj  him  previous  to  such  appointment  :  Provided 
also  that  any  change  of  Trustees  shall  be  endorsed  upon  some 
one  of  the  title  deeds  relating  to  the  trust .  |  .-I  mended  by  Educa- 
tion Ordinance  1901,  Sec.  7.1 
(I.)  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  Religious  olaervancc  is 
practised  or  Beligioufl  Instruction  is  given  at  an)  Meeting  of  an 
Assisted  School  shall  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end,  or 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  such  Meeting  and  shall  be 
inserted  in  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  and  to  be 
kept  permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  in  every  schoolroom, 
and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  or  guardian 
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from  such  observance  or  instruction  without  Forfeiting  any  of 

(he  other  benefits  of  the  school. 
{!}.)  The  school  fees  taken  in  any  Assisted  School  shall  be  applied  in  Application 
the  first  place  towards  the   payment   of  the  contribution  due  °' School  fees 
from  the  Local  Managers  of  such  school  to  the  remuneration  '(',£"". '/! 
"i  the  Teachers  employed  in  such  school  and  the  maintenance  p.™" 
of  the  school  premises  and  apparatus  and  any  excess  beyond 
the  sums  due  and  expended  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  in  reduction  of  the  public  expenditure  on  Elementary 
Education.     [Amended  by  Elementary  Education  Amendment 
Ordinance,  1891,  Sec.  8,  and  repealed  by  Education  Ordinance, 
1901,  Schedule.] 
(6.t  It  jhall  be  competent  for  the  Board  to  disallow  and  remove  from  Di 

list,  of  Elementary  Schools  any  Assisted  School  whether  of  Assisted 
bjished  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this  Ordinance  Sl  ,"|"'» 
which  fails  to  comply  with  tin-  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  or 
with  any  rules  made,  under  this  Ordinance,  or  for  anj  af  the 
Following  reasons : — 
'"i  The  average  daily  attendance  "f  scholars  falling  below  the 
number    of    28,    [Amended    /»/    Elementary    Education 
[mendmeni  Ordinance,    [091,  Sec.  o,  mid  by  Education 
Ordinance,  1902,  Sec  5  I 
('•.I  The  dilapidated  or  unhealthy,  or  unfil  condition  of  the  school 

buildings. 
''  I  \\  hen  i lure  are  not  the  number  of  School  Managers  required 

by  this  Ordinance. 
Id.)   \\  lien  the  Inspector  of  Schools  after  examination  has  reported 
to  the  Board  that  the  educational  standard  in  such  school 
is  not  sufficiently  satisfactory  and  the  Board  adopts  such 
Beport  and  the  Managers  after  having  been  notified  by 
the  Board  neglect  to  dismiss  the  Teacher  or  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of  such  School, 
(c.)  When  any  Teacher  in  or  any  Manager  of  such  a  school  inter- 
feres or  attempts  to  interfere  w  ith  the  religion  of  any 
scholar, 
(/.)  When  the  Local  Managers  fail  to  produce  to  the  Board  the 

receipts    of    the    Teachers    for    the    one-fourth    part   of   the 
Balance  of  such  Teachers  payable  by  the  Managers  monthly 
or  once  in  every  two  months  as  the  Board  may  determine. 
[Repealed    by    Elementary    Education    Amendment    Ordi- 
nance, 1891,  Schedule.) 
'  >r  when  for  any  other  reason  the  school  is  not  conducted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 
l  pon  such  disallowance  by  the  Board  such  school  shall   cease 
to  be  entitled  to  any  grant  from  Public  Funds. 
13.   Ever]  person  holding  the  office  of  Inspector  or  Assistant  Inspector  Itcpeito  . 
»(  Schools  in  the  Colony  shall  be  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  '""'  A --'-'"'< 
•Object  to  'lie  control  and  direction  of  the  Board  :  Provided  that  it  shall  I^KjJceH  0'j 
p  competent  to  the  Board  to  appoint  or  dismiss  any  such  officer.  the  Board! 

I  \.  Where  any  grant  shall  hereafter  be  made  from  Public  Funds  to  the  Charges  spot 
Managers  or  other  persons  applying  on  behalf  of  any  Assisted  School 
School  with  'he  couseut  of  the  Trustees  or  persons  holding  the  legal  estate  ProI'er,y f'"' 
of  fot     1  towards  the  purchase  of  the  site  or  the  election,  enlargement  ('"'""•"'f  '„,,, 
■   of  the  school  or  the  residence  of  the  master  or  mistress  or  the  PnhHc  Fund 
ucli  school  or  residence,  no  sale,  exchange  or  mortgage  of  the  for  building 
I  which  such  grant  may  hereafter  be  made  in  exercise  etc..  to  1h- 
power  contained  in  the  conveyance  or  other  deed  relating  thereto  endowed  on 
ler  any  other  legal  authority  shall  be  valid  unless  either  the  consent  Title  Deeds 
:■  in  writing  under  hit   baud  l«   given  to  the  same  or  the 
p  tat  which  shall  have  been  made  as  aforesaid  shall  bV repaid 
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to  Her  Majesty's  Receiver-General  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  Public 
Funds  and  whenever  any  grant  as  aforesaid  shall  be  made  a  memorandum 
to  be  signed  by  the  Receiver-General  shall  be  endorsed  upon  some  one  of 
the  Title  Deeds  relating  to  the  school  certifying  to  the  grant  having  been 
made  upon  such  application  and  for  some  such  purpose  as  aforesaid  and 
referring  to  this  Ordinance,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Section  the  said 
Receiver-General  shall  have  access  to  all  deeds  registered  in  the  Registry 
of  Deeds  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar-General  ami  may  endorse  such 
memorandum  upon  any  Title  Deed  relating  to  the  school  which  shall  lie 
registered  in  such  Registry,  any  law  or  rule  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing :  Provided  also  that  where  the  land  or  premises  in  respect  of  which 
any  such  grant  is  sought  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  '"The  Real 
Property  Ordinance,  1889,"  no  such  grant  from  Public  Fonda  far  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid  shall  be  made  unless  the  Trustees,  Managers  or  other  persona 
applying  for  such  grants  shall  be  the  registered  proprietors  of  such  land  or 
premises  and  shall  before  the  payment  of  any  such  grant  at  their  own  Cos! 
give  to  Her  Majesty  her  heirs  and  successors  a  first  charge,  mortgage  ox 
incumbrance  on  such  land  or  premises  for  the  amount  of  the  grant  in 
priority  of  all  other  mortgages,  charges  or  incumbrances  on  the  same  : 
Provided  also  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  in  Executive  Council 
to  authorise  the  Receiver-General  to  accept  a  less  sum  in  discharge  thereof 
than  the  original  amount  of  such  grant  at  the  time  of  payment  or  recovery 
of  the  same. 

15.  The  Board  may  out  of  such  Public  Funds  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  establish  and  maintain  Training  Schools  for  the  education 
of  teachers  both  male  and  female,  and  may  prescribe  the  course  of  studies, 
and  the  examinations  in  such  Schools,  and  the  Teachers  so  trained  and 
examined  shall  be  classified  according  to  their  attainments  and  skill  in 
teaching,  and  shall  receive  Certificates  of  Competency  which  shall  qualify 
them  for  corresponding  grades  as  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  :  Pro- 
vided that  the  course  of  training  in  such  Training  School  shall  be  Secular. 

16.  The  Board  may  also  recognise  as  Training  Schools  for  Teachers  other 
Schools  or  Colleges  not  established  or  maintained  by  the  Board,  the  Mana- 
gers of  which  shall  supply  special  training  for  Teachers  in  Elementary 
Schools  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  and  in  such  cases  the  Board  may 
make  order  for  payment  from  Public  Funds  of  grants  in  aid  to  such  Schools 
or  Colleges  based  upon  the  number  of  scholars  therein  receiving  such 
special  training  aforesaid,  and  upon  the  results  of  examinations  of  such 
scholars  prescribed  by  the  Board,  notwithstanding  that  the  course  of 
training  in  such  School  or  College  shall  not  be  exclusively  Secular. 

17.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  by  Rules  to  be  made  by  the  Board 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  Superannuation 
Fund  for  the  benefit  of  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  and  by  such  Bulea 
to  require  any  Teacher  hereafter  to  lie  employed  in  an  Elementary  School 
to  contribute  to  such  Fund  from  his  fixed  salary  a  sum  not  exceeding  three 
per  centum  of  such  salary  during  the  first  year  of  his  employment,  and  a 
sum  not  exceeding  four  per  centum  of  such  salary  during  every  subsequent 
year  of  his  employment.  Such  Rules  shall  provide  for  the  award  of  Pen- 
sions from  Buch  fund  to  disabled  Teachers,  and  grants  to  the  representatives 
of  such  Teachers  in  case  of  death  :  Provided  that  in  case  any  Teacher  ia 
dismissed  for  misconduct  such  Teacher  shall  forfeit  and  lose  every  claim 
under  this  Section  and  shall  forfeit  all  contributions  made :  Provided  also 
that  it  shall  not  be  compulsory  for  School  Teachers  to  contribute  to  such 
Fund  who  shall  be  employed  as  such  in  an  Elementary  School  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Ordinance  and  shall  be  entitled  to,  or  in  a  position  to 
claim  under  the  Rules  in  force  pensions  for  their  services. 

18.  It  shall  1*  further  lawful  for  the  Board  if  it  shall  so  think  fit  to  estab- 
lish or  allow  schools  for  the  Special  Elementary  Education  of  the  children 
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of  East  Indian  Immigrants  and  their  descendants,  and  all  the  provisions  be  estab- 
of  this  Ordinance  as  to  Elementary  Schools,  and  as  to  Government  or  lished. 
Assisted  Schools  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  apply  to  such  Special  Indian 
Schools,  save  and  except  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  any  such  Special 
Indian  School  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  races :  Provided  that  such 
Teachers  shall  understand  both  the  English  and  Hindustani  languages. 
[Attended  by  Elementary  Education  Amendment  Ordinance,  1891,  Sec.  10.] 

|Q.  It  shall  also  be  lawful  for  the  Board  if  it  shall  so  think  fit  to  make  Night 
8  pocial  grants  for  the  remuneration  of  Teachers  in  night  schools  :  Provided  Schools, 
that  such  night  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  Rules  made 
by  the  Board  :  Provided  also  that  the  provisions  of  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Subjections  of  the  tenth 
Section  of  this  Ordinance  shall  be  observed  in  every  such  night  school, 
and  also  the  condition  specified  in  paragraph  (d)  of  the  first  Subsection 
of  Section  12  of  this  Ordinance. 

ao.  In  districts  where  from  the  scattered  state  of  the  population  or  other  Itinerant 
causes  it  is  not  practicable  or  convenient  to  collect  twenty-five  scholars  or  Teachers, 
upwards  to  form  an  Elementary  School,  the  Board  may  appoint  Itinerant 
Teachers  to  hold  schools  under  such  Rules  and  at  such  salaries  as  may  be 
determined  by  it  for  that  purpose.  [Amended  by  Elementary  Education 
Amendment  Ordinance,  1891,  Sec.  11,  and  by  Education  Ordinance,  1002, 
Sec.  7  and  Schedule.] 

Passed  in  Council  this  Fourteenth  day  of  J  uly,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety. 

Schedule  A. 


Ordinances  Rej 

PEALED. 

Extent  of  Repeal. 

No.   6  of  1870 

The  first  Sixteen  Sections,  and  Sections  19  and 
20. 

No.  13  of  1875 

- 

The  whole. 

No.  25  of   1875 

- 

The  whole. 

No.  14  of   1876 

- 

The  whole. 

No.  20  of  1881 

- 

The  whole. 

(u.)    THE   ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION   AMENDMENT 
ORDINANCE,  1891. 


TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

As  Ordinance  to  amend  "  The  Elementarv  Education  Ordinance,   1890." 

No.  12, 1891. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  with  the  advice 
wd  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof  as  follows  :— 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be"  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Elementary  Short  title. 
Education  Amendment  Ordinance,  1891.'' 
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Pow 
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Ii  -hall  be  construed  asonc  »  nli  '  The  Elementary  Education  I  )rilinance, 
1890."  hereinafter  called  The  Principal  Ordinance.  The  Principal  Ordi- 
ance  and  this  Ordinance  together  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "The 
Elementary  Education  Ordinances,  1890  and  1891." 

■2.  There  shall  l>e  a  Hoard  of  Education  for  the  Island  of  Tobago,  herein- 
after called  "  The  Tobago  board,"  to  consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Tobago 
as  President  and  not  less  than  four  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

All  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  The  Principal  Ordinance  as  to  resig- 
nation of  office,  attendance  of  members,  vacating  of  seats  and  appointment 
of  persons  to  act  for  absent  members  shall  apply  to  such  Board.  [Repealed 
by  Elementary  Education  Ordinance,  Tobago,  1899.) 

3.  The  Tobago  Board  shall  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  on 
the.  Board  by  the  seventh  Section  of  The  Principal  Ordinance  and  of  all 
other  powers  thereinafter  and  herein  given  to  The  Board  have  the  same 
and  like  powers  to  make  their  own  Hides  and  Regulations  and  from  lime 
to  time  to  revoke  and  vary  such  Rules  ami  Regulations  :  Provided  aW 
thai  neb  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  be  baaed  as  Car  as  possible  on  the  Rules 
and  Itegulalions  made  by  The  Board. 

All  the  provisions  of  Seei inn  s  of  this  Ordinance  as  i"  laying  "f  Rules 
before  the  legislative  Council  and  the  disallowance  thereof    b\   the  Council 

shall  apply  to  all  Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  The  Tobago  Board  under 

the  power  in  this  Section  contained.  [Aim  win!  lit/  l.'li  m<  ntarjl  Education 
Ordinance,  189-i,  and  revealed  by  Education  Ordinance,  Tobago,  1890, 
which  "(is  repealed  by  Education  f/rdinnnce,  I'J'U,  Schedule.] 

4.  The  enactments  specified  in  the  Schedule  to  t  his  Ordinance  are  hereby 
repealed  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  such  Schedule. 

5.  Section  8  of  The  Principal  Ordinance  is  hereby  repealed,  and  in  place 
and  stead  thereof  shall  be  substituted  the  following  : — 

(8.)  In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  seventh  Section  of 
The  Principal  Ordinance  and  of  all  other  powers  thereinafter 
given  to  the  Board,  the  Board  may  make  and  from  time  to  time 
revoke  and  vary  Rules  and  Regulations.  Such  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations and  any  order  revoking  or  varying  the  same  shall  be 
laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  at  its  next  Meeting  after  the 
making  of  the  same  and  if  not  disallowed  by  express  resolution 
of  such  Council  within  one  calendar  month  of  their  being  so 
laid  before  the  Council,  such  Rules  shall  have  the  force  of  law 
and  shall  thereupon  be  published  in  the  Royal  Gazette,  and 
two  copies  of  such  Rules  shall  within  ten  days  after  their  publi- 
cation be  sent  to  each  Head  Teacher,  and  one  of  such  copies 
shall  be  by  such  Teacher  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
school  for  public  inspection. 
The  Board  shall  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislative 
Council  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expenditure  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  during  ihc  first 
and  last  six  months  in  each  and  every  year. 

6.  Sub-section  8  of  Section  10  of  The.  Principal  Ordinance  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  in  place  and  stead  thereof  shall  be  substituted  and  read  the 
following  : — 


I  Every  Teacher  iu  an  Elementary  School  shall  be  required  to  hold 
a  Certificate  of  Competency  to  teach  in  such  school,  which 
Certificate  shall  be  given  by  the  Board  after  such  examination 
and  probation  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  or  without  examina- 
tion, but  subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  previous  training  as  the 
Board  shall  prescribe  i  Provided  that  any  Teacher  not  holding 
a  Certificate  of  Competency  and  who  shall  be  already  employed 
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in  h  school  nt  the  commencement  of  this  Ordinance  shall  be 
allowed  a  period  not  exceeding  four  years  from  such  date  in 
uhich  to  obtain  such  Certificate:  Provided  also  that  until 
such  Certificate  shall  be  obtained  and  during  the  period  afore- 
said such  uncertificated  Teacher  already  employed  may  be 
considered  a3  holding  a  Certificate  of  Competency  of  the  Third 
or  Fourth  Class  as  the  Board  may  determine  according  to  such 
classification  of  Teachers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

7.  Sub-section  11  of  Section  10  of  The  Principal  Ordinance  is  hereby  Repeal  "f 

repealed,  and  in  place  and  stead  thereof  shall  be  substituted  and  read  the*"0-''' """ 

following  :—  ' '  of  Section 

10  of  Ordi- 
nance No.  17 
of  1890. 
(II.)  I'.i ery  Teacher  in  an  Elementary  School  shall,  save  as  hereinafter  Remnnera- 
provided,  be  entitled  to  the  following  remuneration,  that  is  to  Jjion  nl 
say,  a  salary  fixed  according  to  the  class  of  the  Teacher's  Ccrtifi-  iear    ,*"■ 
cate :  Provided    that   every    Head    Teacher    shall    be    further  j;,^  and'' 
entitled  to  an  attendance  grant  and  a  bonus  according  to  the  |t,mii*  to  1* 
proficiency  of  the  scholars  and  the  general  character  and  tone  nllimcd  to 
of  the  school.      The  amount  of  such  salary,  grant  and  bonus  Mend 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  and  shall  be   uniform  in  ■"ITfJ'jf™'. 
Elementary  Schools  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  Teacher  from  Public  Sp    "?""  ? 
Funds,  save  as  hereinafter  provided,  by  an  Order  of  the  Board  :  g^nt'iind 
Provided  always  that  in  the  case  of  Assisted  Schools  three-  j*>nl,„_ 
fourths  only  of  such  salary,  grant  and  bonus  shall  be  paid  from  Coot  of  bow 
Public    Funds.      [Amended    by    Education    Ordinance,    1901,  to  be 
Schedule.]  defrayed. 

8,  .Sub-section  5  of  Section  12  of  The  Principal  Ordinance  is  hereby  Repeal  .;f 

repealed,  and  in  place  and  stead  thereof  shall  be  substituted  and  read    ,  '•"<''}>"«  ■' 

, ,  '    ,  ■■'  e  of  Section  IS 

tbc  following:-  ,„    ordinance 

lo.)  The  School  fees  taken  in  any  Assisted  School  shall  be  retained  N"  IT  of 
by  the  Local  Managers  of  such  School  to  be  applied  by  them,  "*•"■ 
in  the  first  place,  towards  the  payment  of  the  contribution  due 
from  the  Local  Managers  of  such  School  to  the  remuneration 
of  the  Teachers  employed  in  such  School  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  School  premises  and  apparatus  ;  and  any  excess  beyond 
the  sum  due  and  expended  as  aforesaid  shall  be  applied  by  them 
for  the  benefit  of  such  School.  [Repealed  by  Education 
Ordinance,  1901,  Scltedule.) 

0.  Sub-section  (a)  of  Sub-section  6  of  Section  12  of  The  Principal  Ordiu-  ?*J""j  '.'■ 
■nea  is  hereby  repealed,  and  in  place  and  stead  thereof  shall  be  substituted  r™  ',,7  s,'iV." 
and  read  the  following  :—  Motbm  8  of 

(a.)  The  average  daily  attendance  of  scholars  falling  below  the  number  Section  12  of 
of  40.    [Amended  by  Education    Ordinance  1902,  Sec.  b    and Ordinance 
Sdtedule.] 


'  No.  17  of 
1890. 


10.  Section  18  of  The  Principal  Ordinance  is  hereby  repealed,  and  in 
place  and  stead  thereof  shall  be  read  the  following  :— 

(IS.)  It  shall  be  further  lawful  for  the  Board  if  it  shall  so  think  fit 
to  establish  or  allow  schools  for  the  special  Elementary  Educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  East  Indian  Immigrants  and  their  descend- 
ants, and  all  the  provisions  of  The  Principal  Ordinauce  and  of 
this  Ordinance,  as  to  Elementary  Schools,  and  as  to  Govern- 
ment or  Assisted  Schools,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall,  unless 
otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Board,  apply  to  such  special  Indian 
.Schools  which  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  races :  Provided 
that  such  Teacher  shall  understand  both  the  English  and 
Hindustani  languages. 


I>|...,||  of 

Section  in  of 

'  iiiiin.i'i'  •■ 
No.  17  of 

IN'.HI 


8874. 


O 
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Repeal  of 
Section  20 
Ordinance 
No.  J  7  of 
1  MO. 


11.  Section  20  of  The  Principal  Ordinance  is  hereby  repealed,  and 
of  place  and  stead  thereof  shall  be  substituted  and  read  the  following  : — 

(20.)  In  districts  where  from  the  scattered  state  of  the  population 
or  other  causes  it  is  not  practicable  or  convenient  to  collect  f>  iri  v 
scholars  or  upwards  to  form  an  Elementary  School,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Board  in  such  districts  to  sanction  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Government  or  Assisted  School  upon  such  special 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe.  [Amended 
by  Education  Ordinance,  1902,  Sec.  7,  and  Schedule.] 

Passed  in  Council  this  Fourth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

Schedule 
Repeals. 


Ordinance. 


"  The    Elementary      Education 
Ordinance,  1890  "  (17  of  1890) 


Idem 


Idem 


Extent  of  Repeal. 


From  the  words  "Provided  also  "in 
Sub-section  9  of  Section  10  to  the 
end  of  the  Sub-section  ending  with 
the  words  "  a  penny  per  week." 

From  the  words  "  Provided  always  " 
in  Sub-section  6  of  Section  11  to 
the  end  of  the  Sub-section  ending 
with  the  words  "and  the  education 
therein  is  satisfactory." 

The  whole  of  Sub-section  f  of  Sub- 
section 6  of  Section  12. 


(iii.)  THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  AMENDMENT 
ORDINANCE,  1892. 


TRINIDAD    AND   TOBAGO. 

An  Ordinance  to  amend  "The  Elementary  Education  (Amendment) 
Ordinance,  1891."    No.  13.     1892. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof  as  follows : — 

1.  The  third  Section  of  the  Ordinance  No.  12  of  1891,  intituled  "An 
Ordinance  to  amend  the  Elementary  Education  Ordinance,  1890,"  is 
hereby  repealed,  and  in  place  and  stead  thereof  shall  be  read  the  following  : — 

"  In  the  Principal  Ordinance,  except  Sections  4  and  5  and  in  this  Ordi- 
nance, the  expression  '  The  Board  '  shall  mean  with  reference  to  Tobago 
the  Tobago  Board. 

"  All  Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Tobago  Board  shall  be 
based  as  far  as  possible  on  the  Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board 
coa^tituted  by  the  Principal  Ordinance. 
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"  Any  three  members  of  the  Tobago  Board  shall  form  a  quorum  and  be 
competent  to  transact  business  at  any  meeting." 

Pissed  in  Council  this  Eleventh  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

[Repealed  by  Elementary  Education  Ordinance,  Tobago,  1899]. 


(iv).    THE    ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION    AMENDMENT 
ORDINANCE,    1893. 


TRINIDAD   AND   TOBAGO. 

Am  Okdimance  to  amend  "  The  Elementary  Education  Ordinances,  1890 
and  1891."    No.  22.    1893. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  with  the  advice 
•nd  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Elementary 
Education  Amendment  Ordinance,  1893." 

It  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  "The  Elementary  Education  Ordi- 
nances, 1890  and  1891." 

"  The  Elementary  Education  Ordinances,  1890  and  1891,"  may,  together 
with  this  Ordinance,  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Elementary  Education 
Ordinances,  1890,  1891,  and  1893. 

2.  The  provisions  of  "  The  Elementary  Education  Ordinance,  1890,"  Repeal, 
in  the  Schedule  hereto  and  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  such  Schedule,  arc 
hereby  repealed. 

3.  This  Ordinance  shall  take  effect  as  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1893. 
Passed  in  Council  this  Fourth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  Our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Thi  Schedule. 


No.  OF 
Obmhamob. 


17  of   1890. 


Title. 


'  The  Elementary  Education 
Ordinance,  1890." 


Extent  of  Repeal. 


Sec  10,  Sub-sec.  14,  from 
the  words  "for  their  ap- 
plication "  to  the  end  of  the 
Sub-section  and  the  whole 
of  Sub-section  15. 

Paragraph  (/)  of  Sub-sec.  2 
of  Sec.  11,  from  the  words 
"  and  particularly  a  return  " 
to  the  words  "  School  fees  " 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 


8374. 


o2 
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(v.).    THE    ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION     OHD1NANCI 

TOBAGO,  1899. 


TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 
An  Ordinance  to  provide  for  the  control  and  management  of  Element 
Schools  in  Tobago.     No.  2.     1899. 


Till.. 


RcpwL 


Powan  of 
Board  with 
regard  to 
Tobago, 


Title. 


lieiical. 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Primary  Education 
in  Tobago :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementary  Education  Ordinance, 
Tobago,  1899,  and  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  First  day  of  April, 
1890,  and  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  "  The  Elementary  Education 
Ordinance,  1890,'!  hereinafter  called  the  Principal  Ordinance. 

2.  There  shall  be  repealed  Section  2  of  "The  Elementary  Education 
Amendment  Ordinance,  1891,"  and  also  the  Ordinance  No.  13,  1892. 
entitled  "  An  Ordinance  to  amend  the  Elementary  Education  (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance,  1891." 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Education,  constituted  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  4  of  the  Principal  Ordinance,  to  control,  regulate  and 
direct  the  local  management  of  all  Elementary  Schools  in  Tobago  as  pro- 
vided in  and  by  Section  7  of  the  Principal  Ordinance,  and  until  the  Board  shall 
ha\e  exercised  this  |>ower.  and  in  so  Mr  U  they  :-!i;i!l  nut  have.  BXOTCked  tin 
same  with  respect  to  Elementary  Schools  in  Tobago  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions heretofore  in  force  in  Tobago  dated  the  28th  day  of  February,  1898, 
shall  continue  in  force  in  respect  of  all  Elementary  Schools  in  Tobago, 
save  and  except  that  by  the  words  "  the  Board  "  in  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions contained  shall  be  meant  the  Board  of  Education  for  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  as  constituted  by  the  said  Fourth  Section  of  the  Principal  Ordinance. 

Passed  in  Council  this  Sixth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

{Repealed  by  Education  Ordinance,  1901.  Schedule.) 


(vi).     THE    EDUCATION    ORDINANCE,    1901. 


TRINIDAD   AND   TOBAGO. 

Ax  OitDixAXLL  to  amend  "  The  Elementary  Education  Ordinances,  1890 

and  1891."    No.  6.     1901. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  with  the  ad^ ice 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof  as  follows : — 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Ordinance,  1901,  and 
shall  l>e  read  with  "The  Elementary  Education  Ordinances,  1890  and 
1891,"  which,  together  with  this  Ordinance,  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Education 
Ordinances,  1890—1901." 

2.  The  enactments  specified  in  the  Schedule  hereto  arc  hereby  repealed. 
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3.  Children  attending  Elementary  Schools  in  Port-of-Spain  or  in  any  s.hool  feet. 
IWrough  may  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  be  charged  such  school  fees 

« the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  school  fees,  if  any,  charged  as  aforesaid  and  received  in  any  Govern- 
ment school  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  those  charged  and  received 
&  aforesaid  in  any  Assisted  school  shall  1«  retained  by  the  Managers  of 
<uch  schools. 

4.  In  Section  4  of  Ordinance  17—1800,  the  words  "and  the  Inspector  Inspector  to 
>i  Schools  "  shall  be   read  after  the  word  "  President  "  in  line  3.*     [ife- be  memln 
fviled  by  Education  Ordinance,  100:!,  Schedule.)  of  Board. 

5.  The  following  words  shall  be  read  as  forming  part  of  Subsection  12 
'<  Section  10  of  Ordinance  17  of  1890. 

Provided  also  that  a  school  hereafter  established  by  private  persons  Condition  of 
»hall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  public  funds,  unless  the  gra"' 
Hoard  shall  have  decided,  previous  to  its  establishment,  that  such 
-■I  ii  a  necessary  school. 

t  After  I  lie  words  "  public  funds  "  in  line  8t  of  Sub-section  2  of  Section 
IS  '>f  Ordinance  17—1890,  shall  be  read  the  following  : — 

in  such  proportion  to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Local  Managers 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  determine  towards  the  pro- 
viding and  maintenance  of  School  lands  and  houses.  [Repealed 
b'i  Education  Amendment  Ordinance,  1901,  Sec.  2.] 

: i ih-section  3  of  Section  12  of  Ordinance  17 — 1890  shall  be  read  as 
lirstsix  lines,!  the  words  "payable  by  such  Managers  and"  in  line  7,1 
and  the  word  "  also  "  in  line  8 1  were  omitted. 

Passed  in  Council  this  29th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 


The  Schedule. 

Ordinance  17  of  1890.— In  Sub-section  (3)  of  Section  10  the  words 
"Provided  that  when  such  books  have  to  be 
supplied  to  free  scholars  the  said  Board  shall 
grant  them  to  the  schools  in  which  such 
scholars  are." 
Subsections  (6),  (7),  (9),  and  (14)  of  Section  in. 
„  Paragraph     (a)    of    Sub-section    (2)    and    Sub- 

section (8)  of  Section  11. 
„  Paragraph  (g)  of  Sub-section  (1)  of  Section  12. 

Sub-section  2  of  Section  12  inline  8  3  the  words 
"  towards  "  to  the  end  of  the  Sub-section. 

Ordinance  12  of  1891. — In  Section  7  the  words  "Save  as  hereinafter 
provided  by  an  order  of  the  Board :  Provided 
always  that  in  the  case  of  Assisted  schools 
three-fourths  only  of  such  salary  grant  and 
bonus  shall  be  paid  from  the  Public  Fund." 

Section  8. 

Ordinance  %  of  1899.— The  whole. 

'  Line  2  according  to  the  present  arrangement  of  type. 
1  Lines  5  and  6  according  to  the  present  arrangement  of  type, 
i  The  Int  fotu  lines,  the  words  "Teachers  payable  by  such  Managers, 
the  word  "also"  in  line  5  according  to  the  present  arrangement  ■.( 

Hug  to  the  present  arrangement  °f  typ^ 
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(vii.).    THE     EDUCATION    AMENDMENT    ORDINANDI 

1901. 


TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

An  Ordinance  to  amend  the  Education  Ordinance*.   1890-1901. 
No.  2-2.     1901. 


Short  title. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  ot  Trinidad  and  Tobago  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof  as  follows  :— 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  (Amendment)  Ordin- 
ance, 1901,  and  shall  be  read  with  the  Education  Ordinances.  1890-1901. 

2.  Subjection  2  of  Section  12  of  Ordinance  No.  17  of  1890  and  Section 
6  of  Ordinance  No.  6  of  1901  are  hereby  repealed  and  in  lieu  thereof  shall 
be  read  the  following  : — 

On  being  allowed  by  the  Board  such  schools  shall  be  deemed  Elementary 
Schools  for  the  purposes  and  within  the  meaning  of  this  Ordinance  and 
shall  be  entitled  in  addition  to  the  emoluments  allowed  to  Teachers  in 
Assisted  Schools  by  Section  7  of  the  Ordinance  12  of  1891  asamended  by 
Ordinance  No.  C  of  1901  to  grants  of  money  from  Public  Funds  towards 
the  providing  and  maintenance  of  school  lands,  houses  and  residences  for 
the  teachers  and  the  furniture  and  apparatus  of  such  school-houses  in  such 
proportion  to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  local  managers  as  the  Board 
may  from  time  to  time  determine.  [Amendtd  by  Education  Ordinance, 
1902,  Sec.  6.] 

Passed  in  Council  this  Sixteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 


(viii.).    THE    EDUCATION     ORDINANCE,    1902. 


TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 
An  Obdinance  to  furtheramend  "The  Education  Ordinances,  1890-1901, 

No.  4.     1902. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof  as  follows  :— 

Short  Title.        1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Ordinance,  1902. 

Construction,  and  shall  be  read  as  one  with  "The  Education  Ordinances,  1890-1901  " 
and  the  Ordinance  No.  22  of  1901.  The  said  Ordinances  and  this  Ordinance 
may  together  be  cited  as  the  Education  Ordinances,  1890-1902. 

2.  The  enactments  specified  in  the  Schedule  hereto  are  hereby  repealed 
to  the  extent  specified  in  thesecond'column  of  such  Schedule. 

3.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Edi  cation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "  the 
Board  ")  consisting  of  the  Governor  as  President  and  fourteen  person* 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  of  whom  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  shall  be  two.  Six  of  the  said  fourteen  members  shall 
be  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  remaining 
eight  members  shall  be  persons  not  so  professing. 


Repeal 

Board  of 

Education. 
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4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  in  its  discretion  to  make  order  for  SJj*™*  °* 
the  discontinuance  of  any  Government  school  in  which  the  average  daily  g^ool 
attendance  has  fallen  below  fifty. 

5.  The  following  words  shall  be  read  before  paragraph  (6)  of  Sub-section  9fjjj?£i0f 
6  of  Section  12  of  the  Elementary  Education  Ordinance,  1890  (17  of  1890).  ^^ 

(a.)  The  average  daily  attendance  of  scholars  falling  below  the  number 
of  fifty. 

6.  Section  2  of  Ordinance  22-1901  shall  be  read  with  the  following 
addition: 

Provided  that  a  school  hereafter  established  by  private  persons  %shall  Fumitare 
not  be  entitled  to  grants  of  money  from  Public  Funds  towards  providing  •■• 
and  maintaining  the  schoolhouse  or  the  furniture  and  apparatus  thereof.  *PP*r*tus> 

7.  In  districts  where  from  the  scattered  state  of  the  population  or  other  School*  in 
causes  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  an  average  daily  attendance  of  fifty  7n?ot*t, 
•eholara  or  upwards  in  an  Elementary  School  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  <UalnoU- 
Board  in  such  districts  to  sanction  the  establishment  or  continuance  of 

a  Government  or  Assisted  School  upon  such  special  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  shall  prescribe. 

Passed  in  Council  this  Tenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  two. 

Schedule. 


No.  OF 

Ordinance. 

Extent  ow  Repeal. 

17  of  1890. 

Section  4,  from  the  commencement  up  to  and  including  the 
words  "  not  so  professing." 

17  of  1890. 

So  much  of  Sub-section  (6)  of  Section  11  as  is  not  repealed 
by  Ordinance  12  of  1891. 

12  of  1891. 

Sections  9  and  11. 

6  of  1901. 

Section  4. 

APPENDIX    B. 


NEW    CODE    OF  RULES    UNDER    THE  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION    ORDINANCES,    1890-1902.' 

Made  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  26th  August,   1902. 


INDEX. 

Rule. 

Schoolhousea -1-6 

Admission  of  Scholars 7-9 

Attendance  of  Scholars 10-  12 

SehoolFees 13-14 

Conscience  Clause 15 

*  This  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St  Stephen's 
House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.,  together  with  Earlier  Codes. 
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Rule 

Tunc  Table -        -  16 

School  Registers,  etc. 17-  24 

Holidays 25-  27 

Discipline      - 28-  31 

Secular  Instruction -  32-  33 

Inspection  of  Schools 34—  37 

Teachers 38-73 

Visitors  to  Schools 74-  75 

Iteturns  by  Managers 76 

Inspect  ion  of  I  ti'glsters  I  i.v  Managers 77 

Assisted  Schools 78-  89 

Government  Schools 90-100 

Training  Schools  (Government)    ....                -  101-110 

Practising  Schools        do.             120-125 

Assisted  Training  Schools 128-135 

Indian  Schools ]3<>-140 

Hoard  of  Education  Exhibitions    -  — 

Sen  D  rir. 

Course  of  Secular  Instruction A 

Examination  for  Certificates 1! 

Pupil  Teachers'  Course -  C 

*  Form  of  Quarterly  Return D 

*  Form  of  Annual  Return— Assisted  Schools  P. 

*  Form  of  Agreement— Training  Schools  -                         -        -  F 

*  Form  of  Application  for  Aid  ...        -  Q 
Scale  of  Bonuses 


Pakt    I. — Elementary    Schools. 
The  following  Rules  shall  apply  to  both  classes  of  Elementary  Schools  :— 

SCH00I.-H0USE8. 

1.  All  specifications  and  designs  for  new  schools  and  Teachers'  residences 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

2.  Every  school  where  there  is  an  average  daily  attendance  of  not  less 
than  forty  scholars  shall  have  one  or  more  class-rooms  as  may  after  due 
inquiry  be  considered  necessary  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  number 
of  scholars  attending  such  school. 

3.  The  apportionment  of  space  inside  every  school-house  shall  lie  not 
less  than  eight  superficial  feet  of  floor-space  and  eighty  cubic  feet  for  each 
scholar  in  average  daily  attendance.  Covered  galleries  may  be  taken  into 
account  in  calculating  the  space. 

4.  Every  school-house  shall  be  furnished  with  latrines,  and  where  boys 
and  girls  are  admitted  to  the  same  school,  with  latrines  in  separate  places 
for  the  use  of  the  scholars  of  different  sexes. 

5.  There  must  be  desk  accommodation  for  at  least  one  half  of  the  numlier 
of  scholars  in  average  daily  attendance  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  6  in.  linear  for 
each  scholar. 

6.  No  use  shall  be  made  of  any  school-house  which  shall  in  any  way 
interfers  with  the  regular  use  of  the  building  for  school  purposes. 

Admission  of  Scholaes. 

7.  No  applicant  shall  be  refused  admission  to  any  Government  or  Assisted 
School  on  account  of  the  religious  persuasion,  race  or  language  of  such 
applicant,  or  of  either  of  his  parents  or  guardians. 

*  Not  printed, 
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8.  No  child  suffering  From  any  cutaneous,  contagious,  offensive,  or 
iifcctious  disease,  or  in  whose  house  contagious  or  infectious  disease  is 
known  to  exist,  shall  be  admitted  in  any  school ;  and  the  attendance  of 
»ny  scholar  from  such  house  or  so  diseased  may  be  temporarily  suspended 
bj  the  Teacher. 

9.  No  child  shall  be  admitted  or  retained  in  any  school  (except  Practising 
Schools)  who  is  under  the  age  of  four  or  above  the  age  of  eighteen  :  nnd  no 
'  hild  above  the  age  of  fifteen  shall  be  admitted  or  retained  in  a  Bchool  unless 
Ik  or  she  is  of  the  same  sex  as  the  Head  Teacher  or  a  Certificated  Assistant 
Teacher  of  the  school. 

Attendance  of  Scuolaks. 

10.  In  every  school  not  less  than  four  hours  in  each  school-day  shall  be 
iM.iitil  |o  Secular  Instruction  exclusively;  and  of  such  four  hoars  two 

-   in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 

11.  Attendance  shall  not  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar — 
1     l  mlir  the  age  of  4  or  over  15. 

j.  I  mil  his  name,  etc.,  shall  have  been  duly  entered  in  the  School 

Register. 
:'..  For  morning  or  afternoon  unless  such  scholar  has  been    under 

Secular  Instruction  for  two  hours  during  each  meeting  after 

Roll-call. 

IS.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  any  period  is  found  by  adding  the 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  for  all  the  meetings  of  that  period  and 
ig  the  sum  by  the  number  of  meetings  in  that  period,  all  proper 
I  ions  to  count  as  units. 

School  Fees. 

13.  In  schools  situated  in  Port-of -Spain  or  in  any  Borough  such  schon 
Ire*  may  be  charged  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

11.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  grant  free  admission    to  any 
■  ntary  Government  school  to  the  child  or  children  of  any  deceased 
pultlie  servant. 

CoNSCrENCE  Clause. 

18.  There  shall  be  kept  posted  in  every  Elementary  School  a  printed 

I  ')]•}■  of  the  Conscience  Clause  relating  to  such  school,  viz.,  according  as 

In'  -rhool  is  a  Government  or  an  Assisted  School,  a  printed  copy  of  Bob- 

;>  5  of  Section  11,  or  paragraph  (d)  of  Sub-section  1  of  Section  12  of 

the  Elementary  Education  Ordinance,  1890. 

Time  Table. 

Its.  A  Time  Table  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  Elementary  Schools  shall 

iwn  up  by  the  Ina|iector  of  Schools  and  submitted  for  the  approval  of 

.  inl,  Imt  inch  model  Time  Table  may  be  modified  by  the  Head  Teacher 

school  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Managers  and  approval  of  the 

tor. 


School  Registers,  &c. 


17-44. 


Holidays. 
I  in    Vacations  to  be  observed  in  Elementary  Schools  shall  be  as 
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At  Easter— Two  weeks,  commencing  on  the  Monday  next    before 

Easter  Sunday. 
In  August— Two  weeks,  commencing  on  the  third  Monday  in  August. 
At  Christmas— Four  weeks,  commencing  on  the  Monday  nest  after 
the  13th  December. 
The  Inspector  of  Schools  may  sanction  a  change  in  any   of  the  above 
dates  to  suit  the  convenience  of  any  particular  district,  or  for  any  other 
sufficient  reason. 

26.  All  Public  Holidays  are  to  be  observed  in  Elementary  Schools.  Any 
holiday  which,  on  account  of  local  circumstances,  may  be  granted  to  a 
school  by  a  Manager  must  be  reported  in  the  Return  which  is  required  to 
be  sent  in  under  the  [prescribed)  form.  .  .  and  an  entry  of  the 
circumstance  must  be  made  in  the  Log  Book. 

27.  The  total  number  of  meetings  for  each  school  in  every  year  must 
not  be  less  than  400. 

Discipline. 

28.  Teachers  are  required  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  good 
behaviour  of  their  pupils  in  the  School  and  Play-ground,  and  on  their  way 
to  or  from  School. 

29.  The  discipline  enforced  in  Schools  must  be  mild  and  firm  ;  and  all 
degrading  and  injurious  punishments  must  be  avoided.  The  striking  of 
children,  except  as  provided  for  in  Rule  30,  is  strictly  forbidden,  as  is  also 
the  corporal  punishment  of  girls  of  twelve  years  and  over. 

30.  Corporal  punishment  may  be  inflicted  as  a  last  resort,  subject  to  the 
exceptions  in  Rule  29,  by  the  Head  Teacher  only,  or  by  an  Assistant  Teacher 
under  the  Head  Teacher's  direction  and  responsibility,  in  the  presence  of 
Assistant  Teachers  and  Pupil  Teachers  only  ;  and  whenever  such  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  an  entry.     .     .     must  be  made  in  the  Log  Book. 

31.  No  scholar  shall  be  expelled  from  any  School  unless  by  the  direction 
or  with  the  express  concurrence  of  the  School  Managers  ;  but  any  scholar 
may  for  gross  insolence,  persistent  disobedience,  or  immoral  conduct,  be, 
by  the  Teacher,  temporarily  suspended  from  attendance  until  the  case 
has  been  submitted  to  the  School  Managers  :  Provided  that  in  every  case 
of  expulsion  the  matter  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Board  of  Education 
for  confirmation  or  otherwise. 

Secular  Instruction. 

32.  The  course  of  Secular  Instruction  shall  for  each  Standard  be  the 
course  specified  in  Schedule  A,  subject  to  modification  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Board,  and  only  such  books  as  are  sanctioned  by  the  Board  shall  be 
used  for  such  instruction. 

33.  In  making  the  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance,  there  may 
be  reckoned  time  occupied  in  any  industrial  instruction  approved  by  the 
Board,  whether  or  not  it  is  given  in  the  school  premises  or  by  the  ordinary 
Teachers  of  the  school,  provided  that  the  times  for  giving  it  are  entered 
in  the  time  table,  and  a  scholar's  attendance  at  any  class  of  technical  instruc- 
tion noted  in  the  Roll  Book. 

Inspection  of  Schools. 

34.  Twice  at  least  in  every  year  every  school  shall  be  visited  by  the 
Inspector  or  an  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  once  at  least  orally  and 
by  papers  he  shall  examine : — 

(a.)  The  scholars  in  the  subjects  specified  in  Schedule  A. 
(b.)  The  Pupil-teachers  in  accordance  with  Schedule  C. 
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35.  The  Inspector  or  Assistant  Inspector  may  in  addition  visit  a  school 
at  any  time  without  notice,  and  is  expected  to  do  so  at  least  once  in  every 
J«sr. 

38.  After  examining  a  school  the  Inspector  shall  as  soon  as  may  be 
practicable  send  a  report  thereon  to  the  Board,  and  a  copy  of  such  report 
•hall  be  tent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to  the  Managers,  who  shall  cause 
•ach  report  to  be  entered  by  the  Head  Teacher  verbatim  in  the  Log  Book 
of  the  school. 

37.  No  scholar  will  be  examined  at  the  annual  examination  of  a  school 
unless  he  has  made  at  least  100  attendances  at  the  school  during  the 
preceding  school  year. 

Teachers. 

38.  Five  classes  of  Certificated  Teachers  are  recognised  by  the  Board  ; 
sad  such  Teachers  will,  when  employed  at  Elementary  Schools,  be  entitled 
to  salaries  at  the  following  rates,  subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
other  Rules  of  this  Code  :— 

(I.)— Head  Teachees— Tbinidad. 

Class  of  Certificate.  Males.                                     Females. 

I.       -       -  £80   to  £100  -       -         £60   to  £75 

n.  60     „         80                                 50     „        60  • 

III.  -  45     „         60                                 40     „       50 

IV.  -         -  30     „         40                                 25     „       35 
#V.         -         -  35     „         45  -         - 

'(Special  Certificates  of  competency  for  Teachers  in  Indian  Schools  in 
accordance  with  Rule  139.) 


Females. 

£50    to    £60 

40    „      50 

30    „      40 

20    „      30 


(II.) — Assistant    Teachebs — Trinidad. 

Class  of  Certificate.            Males.  Females. 

II.       -       -       £50   to   £60  -       -       £45   to  £50 

HI.         -                     40     „       50  35     „       45 

IV.         -         -           25     „       40  25     „       35 
•V.         -         -           30     „       40 
'(Special  Certificates  of  competency  for  Teachers  in  Indian  Schools  in 
accordance  with  Rule  139.) 


Head 

Tea 

CHERS— 

Class  of  Certificate. 

Males. 

I.       -       - 

£60 

to 

£80 

n.      -      - 

45 

i» 

60 

m.     -     - 

35 

M 

45 

IV.      -      - 

20 

>' 

35 

Assistant  Teachers— Tobago.  • 

Class  of  Certificate.  Males.                              Females. 

II.        -        -  £30    to  £45  -        -       £25    to  £30 

HI.        -        -  20    „      30                           20    „      25 

IV.  15    „      20  -       -         15    „      20 

Provided  that  the  salaries  of  Teachers  employed  at  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  these  Rules  in  the  Royal  Gazette  shall  not  be  liable  to  reduction  on  account 
of  anything  contained  in  this  Rule. 

30.  The  increments  from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum  rates  of  salaries 
in  the  preceding  Rule  shall  be  annual  increments  of  £5  in  the  case  of 
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Teachers  in  Trinidad  schools,  snd  £2  10s.  in  the  case  of  the  Teachers  in 
Tobago  schools,  which  will  be  allowed  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a.)  A  Teacher  to  be  entitled  to  successive  annual  increments  must 
be  employed  at  one  and  the  same  school :  and  at  the  end  of  each 
fear  of  service  must  forward  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  a 
certificate  from  the  Manager  of  the  school,  countersigned  by 
the  Assistant  Inspector  for  the  district  in  which  the  school 
is  situated,  stating  that  such  Teacher's  service  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  has  been  satisfactory,  and  that  he  has  discharged 
his  duties  with  zeal  and  efficiency. 

(6.)  The  provision  of  Rules  55  and  50  must  have  been  complied  with. 

(c)  The  annual  increments  to  which  Teachers  may  become  entitled 
under  these  Rules  shall  accrue  in  each  case  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  quarter  next  after  the  annual  examination 
of  the  school. 

40.  A  Teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual  increment  of  salary,  although 
not  employed  at  one  and  the  same  school,  when  transferred  during  the 
year  from  one  school  to  another  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of 
Schools,  if  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  such  increment  had  such  transfer 
not  taken  place. 

41.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  40,  a  Teacher's  salary  shall  com- 
mence at  the  minimum  rate  specified  in  Rule  38  at  each  school  at  which 
he  may  be  employed,  or  at  which  he  may  he  ro-employed  after  having  left 
-no 1 1  school. 

43.  The  class  of  Certificated  Teachers  entitled  to  salaries  in  accordance 
with  Rule  38  shall  correspond  with  the  average  attendance  at  each  school 
as  follows  (subject,  however,  to  the  number  of  Teaching  Units  allowed  by 
Rule  65):— 


Average  attendance 

for 

the  School  year. 

Head  Teacher. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

Class. 

Number. 

1 

1 
2 
3 

• 

Class. 

50,  or  under 

From    51  to    60 

61  „     SO 

„        81  „   130        - 

„      131   „   170        - 

„        171    „   BOO         - 

„      80]  &  upwards 

IV. 

HI 
III. 
II. 

I. 

1. 

I. 

IV. 

III.,  or  IV. 

One  may  be  of  Class  1 1 1. 

Do.                 l)o. 
One  may  lie  of  ('hiss  II. 

43.  The  salaries  of  Pupil  Teachers  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rules 
58,  59  and  60,  be  as  follows  :— 


1st  year 
2nd     „ 
3rd     „ 
4th     „ 

■''ih     ,, 


Trinidad. 
£B    0 


Tobago. 
£2  10 


7 
10 
12 
15 


10 
0 

10 
0 


5 

7 
10 
12 


0 

10 

0 

10 


The  annual  increments  of  Pupil  Teachers'  salaries  shall  in  every  case 
become  payable  from  the  commencement  of  the  quarter 
following  the  annual  examination  of  the  School. 

•The  nnmlier  of  Assistant  Teachers  to  lie  allowed  in  schools  at  which  the 
average  att«nilanee  Ls  over  200,  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  at  least 
one  third  of  the  number  »f  Teaching  Units  allowed  by  Rule  id  -hull  consist  of 
Fii|iil  Teachers, 
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44.  A  Teacher  of  a  higher  class  may  be  employed  in  a  school  in  which 
i lie  average  attendance  only  allows  the  salary  of  the  lower  class  on  con- 
'iition  that  such  Teacher  is  only  entitled  to  the  salary  sanctioned  for  the 
lower  class. 

45.  In  a  school  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  docs  not  exceed 
00,  a  Female  Teacher  over  18  years  of  age,  approved  by  the  Inspector, 
may  be  employed,  instead  of  the  Pupil  Teacher  or  Pupil  Teachers  allowed 
by  Rule  65,  during the  whole  of  the  school  hours,  in  the  general  instruction 
uf  Ibe  school  and  in  teaching  Needlework,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  £25 
per  annum. 

40.  A  Pupil  Teacher  who  is  competent  to  give  Needlework  instruction 
way  be  allowed  83*  per  month  as  extra  remuneration  for  giving  such 
instruct  iuu. 

47.  In  a  school  in  which  Needlework  instruction  cannot  be  given  by 
In  ordinary  Teachers,  an  Instructress  of  Needlework  only  may  be  allowed 
iit  a  maximum  salary  of  $5  per  month. 

43.  First  Class  Certificates  shall  only  be  granted  to  Teachers  who  have 
I  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  as  Second  Class  Teachers  for  seven 
yean,  of  which  they  must  have  been  in  charge  of  a  school  for  at  least  two 
years. 

49.  Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Competency  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Classes  will  be  examined  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Board,  who  shall 
publish  the  list  of  successful  candidates  in  the  Royal  Gazette. 

50.  The  subjects  for  examination  are  those  specified  in  Schedule  B. 
Each  candidate  must  pass  in  all  the  compulsory  subjects. 

51.  The  Voluntary  Subjects  shall  be  awarded  marks  which  shall  dctcr- 
iiiiue  the  class  of  certificate  to  be  issued. 

52.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age  and  in  good 
licalth  ;  and  a  candidate  who  has  failed  for  two  successive  years  shall  not 
be  admitted  to  the  examination  during  the  two  years  following. 

53.  Class  IV.  shall  include — 

(a.)  The  uncertificated  Teachers  who  were  already  employed  in  schools 

at  the  commencement  of  the  Ordinance  of  1891. 
(6.)  Pupil  Teachers  who  have  passed  the  examination  prescribed  in 
Schedule  C,  and  who  obtain   a  favourable  report  from   the 
Assistant  Inspector  for   the  District  during  their   fifth  year 
of  service. 

Mi  Teachers  who  may  have  been  educated  elsewhere  than  in  Trinidad 
may,  witb  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  be  appointed  to  act 
temporarily  as  Pupil  Teachers  or  Fourth  Class  Teachers. 

55.  Before  a  Certificate  of  the  Second  or  Third  Class  is  issued  to  a  Teacher, 
such  Teacher,  after  passing  the  prescribed  examination,  must  have  been 
hi  charge  of  one  and  the  same  school  for  not  less  than  two  years,  or  have 
been  employed  as  an  Assistant  Teacher  for  not  less  than  three  years  at  not 
more  than  two  different  schools,  and  must  also  have  obtained  a  favourable 
report  from  an  Inspector. 

56.  Before  the  issue  of  a  Second  or  Third  Class  Certificate  to  a  Teacher, 
such  Teacher  shall  not  be  entitled  to  more  than  the  minimum  salary  fixed 
(or  the  Second  or  Third  Class  respectively. 

57.  Certificates  issued  by  a  Board  of  Education  or  Education  Depart- 
«nt  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire,  may  be  recognised  and  classified 

fioar'd  may  in  each  case  determine  ;  but  such  Certificates  will,  as  a 
rule,  only  be  recognised  provisionally  fur  not  more  than  18  months. 

Pupil  Teachers  not  less  than  11  years  of  age  may  be  appointed  in 
vln«.h  at  Ibe  salaries  fixed  by  Rule  43  ;  provided  that  the  number  of 
iiipil  Teachers  H  employed  is  regulated  by  Rule  65.    No  Pupil  Teacher 

*    12s.  Od.,  the  Triuidad  dollar  equals  4s.  'id. 
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shall  be  appointed  unless  he  shall  have  passed  the  Fifth  Standard,  and 
shall  be  in  good  health. 

59.  A  Pupil  Teacher  must  pass  the  annual  examinations  specified  in 
Schedule  C ;  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  increment  of  salary  until 
he  has  passed  the  prescribed  examination.  A  Pupil  Teacher's  first  year  of 
service  shall  be  considered  to  begin  from  the  commencement  of  the  school 
year  following  the  date  of  his  appointment. 

60.  A  Pupil  Teacher  who  fails  at  two  successive  annual  examinations 
for  such  Teachers,  shall  not  be  retained  on  the  paid  staff  of  a  school 

61.  Unpaid  Monitors  may  be  employed  in  teaching  in  a  school  for  not 
more  than  two  hours  on  any  one  day. 

62.  Pupil  Teachers  and  Monitors  shall  receive  at  least  one  hour's  in- 
struction on  each  school-day  from  the  Head  Teacher  before  or  after  school 
hours,  but  not  during  the  noon  recess. 

63.  Female  Pupil  Teachers  must  be  instructed  in  Needlework  in  ac- 
cordance with  Schedule  C,  wherever  such  instruction  is  possible. 

64.  The  instruction  of  a'  Female  Pupil  Teacher  by  a  Master  must  be 
given  in  the  presence  of  some  respectable  woman  approved  by  the  Local 
Managers. 

65.  The  maximum  teaching  power  of  the  paid  staff  to  be  employed 
in  Elementary  Schools  in  addition  to  the  Head  Teacher  shall  be  regulated 
as  follows : — 


Average 
Daily 

Teaching 
Units. 

Notes. 

Attendance. 

50 

1 

60 

2 

80 

3 

Assistant    Teachers    with    Second,    Third    and 

100 

4 

Fourth  Class  Certificates  count  four,    three, 

120 

5 

and  two  units  respectively,  and  each    Pupil 

140 

6 

Teacher  counts  one  unit. 

160 

7 

180 

8 

200 

9 

220 

10 

240 

11 

260 

12 

280 

13 

300 

14 

When    the  attendance  exceeds  half  the  differ- 

320 

15 

ence    between    two    of    these    numbers,   it 

340 

16 

shall  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  higher 

360 

17 

number. 

380 

18 

400 

19 

66.  Any  change  in  the  Teaching  Staff  of  a  School  must  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

67.  The  average  daily  attendance  referred  to  in  Sections  4,  6,  and  7 
of  the  Ordinance  No.  4  of  1902,  and  also  the  average  daily  attendance 
by  which  the  Teaching  Staff  is  to  be  regulated,  shall  be  that  of  the  pre-  • 
ceding  school  year. 

68.  The  school  year  for  any  Elementary  School  is  the  year  ending  on  the 
one  of  the  dates  following,  viz.,  the  31st  March,  30th  June,  30th  September, 
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or  3 1st  December,  which  uext  precedes  the  mouth  fixed  for  the  annual 
examination  of  the  school. 

69.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases,  occurring 
under  Rules  49,  57,  and  65,  upon  their  own  merits. 

70.  Head  Teachers  of  Elementary  Schools  having  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  50  scholars  or  upwards  shall  be  entitled,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions in  these  Rules  and  in  "  The  Elementary  Education  Ordinances 
1890-1902,"  to  a  payment  quarterly  of  twopence  for  each  month  for 
every  scholar  in  average  daily  attendance  during  such  quarter  :  Provided 
that  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  until  a  duly  certified  Return  has  been 
received  in  the  (approved]  Form.  .  .  nor  in  respect  of  any  scholar  under 
the  age  of  four  years  or  over  fifteen  years,  and  the  onus  of  proof  of  the  age 
uf  such  scholar  shall  lie  on  the  Teacher  :  Provided,  also,  that  such  payment 
maybe  withheld  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  negligence  or  irregularity 
in  keeping  the  School  Registers. 

71.  A  Bonus  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  fourpence  per  month  for  every 
scholar  in  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year,  as  the  Board  may 
determine  shall,  on  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  on  the  annual  examination 
of  each  school  regarding  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  and  the  general 
character  and  tone  of  such  school,  be  paid  to  each  Head  Teacher  in  addition 
to  the  Attendance  Grant. 

7  2.  No  Teacher  shall  engage  in  any  business  or  occupation  that  will 
interfere  with  his  duty  as  a  Teacher. 

73.  No  Teacher  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  allowed  to 
take  permanent  charge  of  a  school,  unless  with  the  express  permission 
of  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 


Visitobs  to  Schools. 

74.  Free  access  to  every  Elementary  School  shall  be  permitted  during 
the  hours  of  Secular  Instruction. 

75.  Every  Teacher  must  have  a  Visitors'  Book  in  which  the  visitors 
may  enter  their  names  and  any  remarks.  Teachers  must  not  erase  or  alter 
any  remark  so  made. 

Returns  by  Majcagbbs. 


Inspection  of  Registers  by  Maxagebs- 


77. 


The  folloiving  Rules  shall  apply  to  Assisted  Schools. 

78.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  aidjtowards  the  maintenance  of  As- 
listed  Schools  shall  make  application  in  writing  to  the  Board,  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  on  [the  prescribed]  form  to  be  obtained  from 

Secretary.     .     .     . 

79.  A  school  is  not  entitled  to  aid  from  public  funds  as  an  Assisted  School 
unless  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  decided,  previous  to  its  establish- 
ment, that  such  school  is  a  necessary  school. 

80.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  give  notice  in  the  Royal  Gazette 
of  all  applications  made  to  the  Board. 

81.  Aid  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Board  of  Education  from  an  Assisted 
school  if  there  are  not  two  or  more  Local  Managers. 
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82.  One  of  the  Local  Managers  must  in  each  case  be  appointed  as  Corre- 
sponding Manager  ;  and  he  may  at  any  time  appoint  in  writing  any  other 
Manager  in  his  place. 

83.  The  Local  Managers  have  the  power  to  appoint  the  Teachers  in  an 
Aasistcd  School  subject  to  such  Teachers  being  duly  qualified  in  accordance 
with  these  Rules. 

84.  The  Board  of  Education  may  require  the  dismissal  of  any  Teacher 
i  n  an  Assisted  School. 

85.  All  leave  of  absence  granted  to  Teachers  or  Pupil  Teachers  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health  or  on  other  grounds  by  the  Local  Managers  shall  be 
reported  forthwith  by  the  Managers  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  his 
approval  or  otherwise,  together  with  the  arrangements  proposed  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  absent  Teacher  or  Pupil  Teacher. 

86.  Assisted  Schools  established  prior  to  the  -26th  March,  1902,  are 
entitled  to  grants,  as  determined  by  the  Board,  towards  the  providing  and 
maintenance  of  the  school-house  and  furniture  and  apparatus ;  but 
Schools  established  subsequent  to  the  27th  March,  1902,  will  not  be  so 
entitled. 

87.  Teachers  are  required  to  give  not  less  than  three  months'  notice 
of  resignation,  which  will  take  etfect  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  indicated  ; 
and,  except  in  cases  of  misconduct,  they  are  entitled  to  similar  notice  of 
dismissal  from  the  Local  Managers.  Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
Manager  by  special  agreement  in  writing  with  a  Teacher  to  stipulate 
that  such  Teacher  may  be  dismissed  on  any  shorter  notice  than  that  herein- 
before mentioned. 

S8.  Religious  instruction  may  be  given  and  religious  observances  may 
be  practised  before  or  after,  but  not  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction 
at  any  meeting  of  an  Assisted  School ;  and  the  time  or  times  of  such  instruc- 
tion or  observances  must  be  inserted  iu  the  Time  Table. 

89.  All  Teachers  in  Assisted  Schools  must  see  that  the  books  wed  in 
icligious  instruction  are  confined  to  the  time  and  place  of  such  instruction. 


lite  following  Hubs  sltall  apply  to  Government  Schools. 

•■»'.  All  proposals  or  applications  for  the  establishment  of  Government 
Schools  shall  be  published  in  the  Royal  Gazette,  as  prescribed  by  Section  10, 
Sub-section  13,  of  the  Ordinance,  1890. 

91.  No  Teacher  in  a  Government  School  shall  give  any  religious  instruc- 
tion in  or  near  the  school-house,  and  breach  of  this  Rule  shall  subject  a 
Teacher  so  offending  to  instant  dismissal. 

92.  Every  Minister  of  religion  or  persons  authorised  by  him  in  writing 
shall  have  free  access  to  a  Government  School  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
religious  instruction  to  the  scholars  of  the  Denomination  of  such  Minister 
during  the  time  appointed  for  such  instruction. 

03.  Application  to  use  a  Government  school-house  for  auy  purpose 
other  than  a  night  school  or  for  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars  must 
be  made  to  a  Manager  at  least  two  clear  days  before  it  is  required,  stating 
the  object  and  the  time  for  which  it  is  required,  and  such  application  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  written  guarantee  of  some  responsible  person  for 
the  proper  use  of  the  building.  If  granted,  the  Manager  shall  issue  an 
order  to  the  Teacher  to  allow  the  use  of  the  building  accordingly. 

94.  Use  of  a  hired  school-house  shall  not  be  granted  unless  the  written 
eooaent  of  the  owner  is  obtained  by  the  applicant,  and  such  consent  must 
slate  that  the  owner  will  not  hold  the  Government  responsible  for  any 
damage  arising  out  of  the  proposal  use  thereof. 
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95.  The  Managers  shall  cause  any  damage  to  the  building  or  apparatus 
to  be  repaired,  and  obtain  payment  for  the  same  either  from  the  applicant, 
or  from  the  guarantee,  or  from  both. 

96.  All  articles  made  by  scholars  in  a  Government  School  from  the 

-upplied  to  the  school  for  needlework  instruction  shall  lie  sold  at 
.■.in  half  of  the  cost  price,  ;i i i't  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  or  to  the  Warden  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated 
in-  the  l  lead  Teacher. 

A  Teacher  may  in  urgent  cases  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  not  more 

tlian  two  days  from  a  Ix>cal  Manager.    Such  leave  must  in  all  cases  be  in 

writing  and  mtttl  be  forwarded  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  together  with 

a  report  of  the  Teacher's  resumption  of  duty  from  the  Head  Teacher  of 

ihooi.     Applications  for  leave  of  absence  for  longer  periods  must  be 

addressed  to  the  I mpector  of  Schools,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 

of  the  arrangement  proposed  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 

iV:„!hi    applying  for  leave,  together  with  a  report  from  the  Head 

icr   stating    whether   the   proposed  arrangement  is  satisfactory  or 

otha  .■ 

Teachers  are  not  entitled  to  leave  of  absence  on  full  salary  except 

daring  the  vacations ;  and  leave  will  only  be  granted  provided  that  satis- 

ry  arrangements  are  made  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a 

bar  applying  for  leave  without  cost  to  the  public. 

99.  Teachers  whose  services  are  dispensed  with  for  any  other  reason 

than  misconduct  are  entitled  to  three  months'  notice,  or  three  months' 

try  and  rent  allowance  in  lien  of  notice, 

100    Teachers  who  may  be  required  to  travel  from  one  Government 
I  in  :inoi  her  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  sum  to  cover  their  travelling 
expenses,  no)  exc ling,  however,  the  sum  of  One  Pound  for  every  twenty- 
five  units  they  may  be  required  to  travel. 


I'akt    II.— Training   and  Practising   Schools. 

Tlu  follotvn.q  Unlet  thall  apply  to  Government  Training  and  Practisitig 

Schools. 

Training  Schools. 

mi.  The  existing  Normal  Schools  shall  lie  Government  Training  Schools, 
and  ii  Practising  School  shall  be  attached  to  each  Government  Training 
BehooL 

102.  The  Inspector  of  SchooLs  shall    annually   select    from   the    Pupil 

who  pass  the  liest  examination   and  who  have  completed  their 

t«rni  of  service,  such  Pupil  Teachers,  being  candidates  for  admission,  as 

may  Ik-  nCCBOPUry. 

candidate  shall  produce  such  certificates  of  character  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Inspector,  and  shall  be  in  good  health  and  free  from 
any  intii  inlty  which  would  impair  his  or  her  usefulness  as  a  Teacher. 

104.  Students   may   lie   either    resident  or  non-resident.     And   every 
lit,   before  admission,  shall  sign  an  agreement  in  the  (prescribed) 

Korin    .     .    . 

105.  The  allowance  to  the  Principal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Resident 
Student*    shall    l>"  at  the  rate  of  816   per  month  for  each  Student   in 

IIIV. 


*374 


r 
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106.  A  Diet  Scale  for  the  Resident  Students  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Board,  and  a  copy  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  hung  up  in  the  Student's 
room. 

107.  An  allowance  of  Ten  Shillings  per  month  shall  be  granted  to  the 
Senior  Resident  Student  in  each  school  and  an  allowance  of  Five  Shillings 
per  month  to  each  of  the  other  Resident  Students  ;  hut  such  allowances 
may  be  withheld  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Principal,  for  breaches  of  discipline.    > 

108.  Non-Resident  Students  shall  include  :— 

1.  Students  who  reside  with  I  heir  parents  or  guardians  and  attend 

the  Classes  of  Instruction  at  the  Training  Schools,  and 

2.  Students  for  whose  residence  satisfactory  provision  shall  be  made 

by  a  Committee  of  Managers,  who  will  be  held  responsible  by 
the  Board  for  the  discipline  and  moral  supervision  of  such 
Students,  for  due  care  as  regards  their  board  and  lodging,  and 
for  their  regular  attendance  at  the  Classes  of  Instruction  at 
the  Training  Schools. 

109.  For  each  Xou-licsidcnt  Student  of  the  latter  class  an  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  £32  a  year  shall  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  Managers, 
payable  Monthly  on  Certificates  of  Residence  and  Attendance. 

110.  Students  will  be  required  to  teach  in  the  Practising  School  as 
directed  by  the  Principal,  and  when  not  engaged  in  teaching,  they  will 
receive  instruction  from  the  Principal  or  from  the  Teachers  of  the  Practising 
School  according  to  the  Time  Table  approved  by  the  Inspector. 

111.  Students  will  be  required  to  assist  in  superintending  the  conduct 
of  the  scholars  of  the  Practising  School  during  play  hours. 

112.  No  Students  should  be  allowed  to  receive  visitors'  except  with  the 
permission  of  the  Principal. 

113.  On  Sundays  the  Resident  Students  shall  attend  the  Public  Worship 
of  their  Denominations  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  shall  produce 
to  the  Principal  at  the  end  of  every  three  months  certificates  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  so  attended  with  regularity.  They  may,  by  permission  of 
the  Principal,  visit  their  friends  whilst  not  occupied  in  attending  Public 
Worship. 

114.  Any  Student  guilty  of  gross  insolence,  persistent  disobedience 
or  immoral  conduct,  shall  be  temporarily  suspended  from  attendance  by 
the  Inspector,  and  the  matter  at  once  rei>orted  to  the  Board  with  a  view 
to  his  or  her  expulsion. 

115.  The  Principal  shall  keep  a  diary  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Training 
School,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  any  instance  of  misconduct  or  any 
meritorious  conduct  of  any  Student. 

116.  The  Principal  may  adopt  special  measures  to  enforce  cleanliness 
of  person  and  dress  on  the  Students,  and  to  compel  them,  if  Dead  U\  to 
keep  their  quarters  clean. 

117.  Students  who  require  medical  treatment  will  be  treated  in  or 
prescribed  for  at  the  Public  Hospital  free  of  charge. 

118.  The  term  of  training  shall  be  two  years  for  Pupil  Teachers  from 
Elementary  Schools,  or  persons  who  have  never  had  charge  of  an  Elemen- 
tary School,  and  one  year  for  Teachers  who  have  been  in  charge  of  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  but  who  have  not  yet  passed  through  a  Training  School. 
The  examination  to  be  passed  by  the  Students  at  the  end  of  their  first  year 
of  training  shall  consist  of  the  compulsory  subjects  specified  in  Schedule  B. 
Students  who  fail  shall  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school  At  the 
end  of  a  student's  term  of  training  he  or  she  must  pass  the  examination 
ipecified  in  Schedule  $, 
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Students  trained  in  a  Government  Training  School  shall  have 
no  claim  in  consequence  to  be  employed  in  a  Government  School  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other; 

Practising  Schools. 

120.  The  Practising  Schools  shall  be  under  the  general  control  and 
•upervision  of  the  Principals  of  the  respective  Traihing  Schools,  but  Head 
Teachers  shall  be  appointed  as  to  other  Elementary  Schools. 

121.  The  fees  charged  at  these  schools  shall  be  for  scholars  over  the  age 
of  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  Five  Shillings  per  month  for  the  first  child  and 
Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  for  the  second  and  every  other  child  of  a  family  ; 
uid  for  scholars  under  the  age  of  ten  years  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  ; 
lod  in  the  Infant  Department  One  Shilling  and  Threepence  for  the  second 
»nd  every  other  child  of  a  family.  These  fees  shall  l>e  paid  in  advance  and 
for  the  whole  month,  or  in  the  case  of  any  month  in  which  a  vacation  or 
fart  of  a  vacation  occurs,  for  the  portion  of  the  month  during  which  school 

I «  kept.  i 

Pupil-  i. mi-  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have  passed  the  examination 

in  Standard  V I  I.  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal,  he  appointed 

mi  M'sidenI  Student!  in  the  Training  Schools  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  vacations  of  the  Training  and  Practising  Schools  shall  be  the 
v->  those  fixed  for  Elementary  Schools,  except  that  the  vacation  in 
i  f  •  i  I  *  -  of  the  year  -hall  be  for  one  month  beginning  on  16th  August. 

1-J4    Children  may  be  admitted  to  the  Infant  Department  of  the  fiirl-' 
'.  from  the  age  of  three  years. 

The  Teaching  Staff  of  these  Schools  shall  not  be  regulated  by  Ride 
it  shall  be  specially  determined  by  the  Hoard  of  Education,  as  may 
lie  required  from  time  to  tune. 


Tkt  follOUU i ,/  Unlet  -liiill  apply  to  Training  ScIhxi/x  rrr/Hjniznl  by  but  vol 
ettabl ithtil  ur  maintained  by  the  Hoard. 


26.  N'o  grant  will  be  made  to  a  Training  School  unless  the  Hoard  is 
tied  with  the  preniL-i--->.  management  and  staff. 

117.  Nb  grant  will  Lie  made  in  respect  of  any  Student  admitted  to  such 
ehod  unless  the  following  conditions  have  been  complied  with  : — 

'ty  Student  on  admission  must  sign  a  declaration  in  tin  [pn  - 
scribed  1  Form  .  .  . 
Previous  to  admission  every  student  must  have  passed  satis- 
factorily i  In  Inspector'e  Examination  specified  for  Pupil  Teachers 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 
(e.)  Every  Student  must  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission  !»•  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  shew  that  his  or  her  health  is  satis- 
factory, and  that  he  or  she  is  free  from  bodily  infirmity. 

inject  to  the  above  conditions  the  admission  of  any  Student  into 
!  raining  School  shall  be  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  authorities 
<i  the  school. 

■  The  power  of  dismissing  for  misconduct  or  for  other  good  cause  a 
Student  who  shall  have  been  admitted  to  a  Training  School  shall  rest  en- 
tirely with  the  authorities  of  the  school. 

130.  Every  Training  School  will  be  required  to  include  either  on  its 
premiMs  or  within  a  convenient  distance  a  Practising  School  in  which  the 
Students  may  (earn  the  practical  exercise  of  their  profession. 
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131.  Students  in  Training  Schools  may  be  of  two  classes,  Resident  and 
Non-Res  ident. 

132.  The  Bum  provided  in  the  Annual  Estimates  for  the  training  of 
Teachers  in  Assisted  Schools  shall  be  divided  among  the  recognized  Training 
Schools  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  at  the  schools  of  the  groups 
to  which  such  Training  Schools  belong.  The  average  attendance  to  be 
calculated  for  the  four  last  quarters  for  which  Returns  are  available. 

133.  The  sum  so  available  for  each  Training  School  shall  be  distributed 
as  follows  : — 

(o.)  Resident  Students,  each  £40  per  annum.  Non-Hesident  Stu- 
dents, each  £8  per  annum.  Payment  to  be  monthly  on  Certifi- 
cate of  Residence  or  Attendance. 

(6.)  Rent  Allowance  to  be  paid,  as  approved  by  the  Board,  quarterly. 

(c.)  A  gratuity  of  £l  per  annum  for  each  Student  in  training  will 
also  be  allowed  to  the  Head  Teacher  of  the  Practising  School 
in  which  such  Student  shall  learn  the  practical  exercise  of  the 
profession. 

134.  All  Students  in  training  must  be  submitted  for  examination  by 
the  Inspector  at  such  times,  being  not  less  than  once  in  every  year,  as  the 
Board  shall  direct. 

135.  The  term  of  training  shall  be  two  years  for  Pupil  Teachers  from 
Elementary  Schools,  or  persons  who  have  never  had  charge  of  an  Elemen- 
tary School,  and  one  year  for  Teachers  who  have  been  in  charge  of  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  but  who  have  not  yet  passed  through  a  Training  School. 
The  examination  to  be  passed  by  the  Students  at  the  end  of  their  first  year 
of  training  shall  consist  of  the  compulsory  subjects  specified  in  Schedule 
II.  Students  who  fail  shall  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school.  At 
the  end  of  a  Student's  term  of  training  he  or  she  must  pass  the  Examination 
specified  in  Schedule  B. 


Purr    III. — Indian    Schools. 


136.  Special  Indian  Schools  will,  except  where  otherwise  provided  by 
Rules  made  by  the  Board.  l>e  subject  to  the  Rules  made  by  the  Board  with 
respect  to  Elementary  Schools. 

137.  A  minimum  average  daily  attendance  of  40  Indian  children  shall 
entitle  an  Indian  School  to  aid  from  public  funds  :  and  the  attendance 
grants  payable  under  Rule  70  shall  be  paid  for  an  average  daily  atten- 
dance of  40  scholars  or  upwards. 

133.  The  Attendance  Grant  provided  under  Rule  70  to  be  paid  to 
Head  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  shall  in  the  case  of  Indian  Schools 
be  paid  to  the  Managers  of  such  Schools. 

139.  Teachers  employed  in  Special  Indian  Schools  must  hold  either 
Certificates  granted  in  pursuance  of  the  Rules  governing  Elementary 
Schools,  or  Special  Certificates  of  Competency  as  Teachers  in  Indian  Schools, 
referred  to  in  Rule  38  as  Certificates  of  Class  V.,  which  will  be  granted 
by  the  Board  after  examination  in  the  subjects  specified  in  Schedule  B.  ; 
provided,  however,  that  Hindi  shall  be  a  compulsory  subject,  and  Mensura- 
tion an  optional  subject  for  the  examination  for  such  Certificates. 

140.  In  every  Special  Indian  School  there  must  be  employed  one  or 
more.  Teachers  acquainted  with  both  the  English  and  Hindustani  lan- 
guages, as  may  appear  advisable  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 
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Schedule   A. 
Course  of  Secular    Instruction. 


I.  Reading  with  intelligence  will  be  required  in  all  the  Standards,  and 
increased  fluency  and  expression  in  successive  years.  The  examiner  may 
examine  from  any  of  the  books  in  use  in  the  Standard  ;  and  in  Standard  IV. 
ind  upwards,  from  any  book  or  passage  suitable  for  the  purpose  which  he 
may  select.  The  intelligence  of  the  Reading  will  be  tested  partly  by  questions 
co  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

II.  Arithmetic.— The  Inspector  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  principles 
of  Arithmetic  are  properly  taught.  The  Tables  to  be  learned  include  tnose 
Weights  and  Measures  only  which  are  in  ordinary  use. 

The  work  of  girls  will  be  judged  more  leniently  than  that  of  boys  ;  and, 
u  a  rule,  the  sums  set  will  be  easier. 

III.  Singing  must  be  taught  in  all  Schools  by  note,  if  possible.  If 
singing  by  note,  whether  by  the  old  nutation  or  the  tonic  Sol-fa  method, 
be  taught  successfully,  the  fact  will  be  considered  in  determining  the 
Annual  Bonus. 

At  least  4  new  songs  must  be  taught  each  year. 

IV.  Drill  must  be  taught  in  all  Schools. 

V.  Agriculture. — Everything  grown  in  school  plots  should,  if  possible, 
be  sold,  and  of  the  proceeds  one-third  should  be  retained  by  the  Head 
Teacher,  one-third  be  divided  amongst  the  scholars  who  have  worked  ou 
the  school  plots,  and  the  remaining  third  utilized  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
necessary  implements  and  other  requisites. 

A  correct  record  must  be  kept  in  the  Log  Book  of  the  disposal  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  school  plot,  whether  by  sale  or  otherwise. 

Books  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


Chambers'  English  Readers. 
The  Public  School  Series. 
Laurie's  Technical  Series, 
lilackie's  Comprehensive  Series. 


Whiteland's  Scries  for  Girls. 
New  National  Reading  Rooks. 
DeSuze's  Geography  of  Trinidad . 
De  Suze's  Columbian  Geography. 


The  Graphic  Readers— Collins.  T.S.P.C.A.   Pamphlet  on    Kind- 

Royal  Readers — Nelson.  ness  to  Animals. 

Geography— Geography  Reading  Books— Nat.  Soc. 

Do.  Do.     -Cassell  and  Co. 

Nature  Teaching — Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hints  for  School  Gardens. — ImperialDepartment  of  Agriculture. 


Infants'  Schools  and  Classes. 


(Ordinary  Age  from  4  to  7  years.) 


Reading.— First  Stage— (I.)  To  know  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and 
to  read  and  spell  words  of  two  letters. 

Second  Stage. — (2.)  To  read  from  a  Reading  Sheet  or  from  an  easy 
Primer  containing  words  of  three  or  four  letters. 

Third  Stage.— (3.)  To  read  sentences  from  any  Infant  Reader,  and  to 
<pell  any  of  the  words  that  occur  in  it. 
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WitniMi. — (1.)  To  copy  on  date  fr the  Blackboard  any  of  the  small 

letters. 

(2.)  To  copy  on  slate  from  the  Blackboard  words  of  two  or  i  hree  let  tun, 
{.'}.)  To  copy  on  slate  from  the  Blackboard  any  word  from  an  Infant 
Header.    The  word  may  commence  with  a  capital  letter. 

Arithmetic— (1.)  To  point  out  and  write  on  slate,  figures  from  0  to 
U  and  count  up  to  20. 

(•1.)  To  write  on  slate  from  dictation  figures  up  to  20  ;  to  count  up  to  50. 
Twice-times  table. 

(3.)  To  write  on  date  bran  dictation  figures  up  to  o".  To  add  mentally 
figures  up  to  20.    To  count  up  to  LOO.    Two  and  three-times  table. 

Needlework.— Needle  drill.  Position  drill.  Stripe  (18  inches  by  S 
inches)  in  simple  hemming  with  coloured  cotton  in  the  following  order  : 
1  black,  2  red,  3  blue. 

IiCasons  should  be  given  to  infants  in  marching,  physical  exercises, 
singing  (action  songs),  recitation,  common  objects  and  Kindergarten 
exorcises. 

The  main  object  of  the  Inspectors  will  lie  to  discover  whether  the  infants 
have  been  interestingly  and  usefully  employed,  and  taught  to  observe 
and  to  think. 


STANDARD    I. 


[Ordinary  Age  from  7  to  0  yean.) 


Reading.— -To  read  a  short  passage  from  a  First  Standard  Heading  Book 
(not  confined  to  words  of  one  syllable). 

Writing. — To  copy  in  M.S.  characters  a  line  of  print  commencing  with  a 
capital  letter.    Copybooks  (large  and  half  text  hand)  to  be  shown. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration  up  to  1,000;  simple  addition 
and  subtraction  of  numbers  of  not  more  than  three  figures.  In  addition 
not  more  than  five  lines  to  be  gi\  en.    The  multiplication  table  to  6  tkoea  1  2. 

Object  Letsons. — Simple  lessons  on  common  objects  (e.g.,  a  lead  pencil ; 
portage  stamp  :  clock  ;  money  ;  a  railway  train).  Foods  and  Clothing 
Materials  (e.g.,  bread  ;  milk  ;  cotton  ;  wool).  A  list  of  at  least  twelve  objects 
on  which  lessons  have  been  given  during  the  year  must  be  ready  for  the 
Inspector  on  the  day  of  examination. 

Needlework  (for  girls). — Hemming,  seaming,  felling.  Any  garment 
or  useful  article,  showing  these  stitches  (e.g.,  a  child's  pinafore,  or  pocket 
handkerchief). 


Standard   II. 


(Ordinary  Age  from  i)  to  10  years.) 


Reading.— To  read  a  short  passage  from  a  Second  Standard  Reading 
Book. 

Writing.— A  passage  of  not  more  than  six  lines  from  a  Second  Standard 
Heading  Book,  read  slowly  once  and  then  dictated  word  by  word.  Copy 
books  to  be  shown. 
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Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration  up  to  100,000.    The  four  simple 

rulra  to  short  division.    The  multiplication  table  ;  and  the  pence  table  to  12s. 

English. — To  point  out  Nouns  and  Verbs.    To  recite  twenty  lines  of 
poetry  with  intelligence. 

Geography. — A  plan  of  the  school  and  play-ground.    The  four  Cardinal 
points.    The  meaning  and  use  of  a  map. 

Object  Lesson/. — Simple  lessons  on  animals.     (Blackic's  Tropical  Readers, 
Book  I.,  Part  I.) 

Needlework  (Girls).— Same  as  Standard  I.,  with  greater  skill. 


Standard  III. 


{Ordinary  Age  from  10  to  11  years). 


Reading. — To  read  a  passage  from  a  Third  Standard  Reading  Book. 
Writing. — Six  lines  from  a  Third  Standard  Reading  Book,  read  slowly 
ooee  and  then  dictated.    Copybooks  to  be  shown. 

Arithmetic. — The  former  rules  with  long  division.  Addition  and  sub- 
traction of  money. 

English. — To  point  out  Nouns,  Verbs  and  Adjectives  in  sentences,  and 
to  form  sentences  containing  those  parts  of  speech.  To  recite  thirty  lines 
of  poetry  with  intelligence. 

Geography. — The  definitions  of  geographical  terms  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  a  map  (the  map  of  Trinidad,  if  possible).  The  shape  of  the  earth. 
The  continent*  and  oceans. 

Object  Lesions. — Lessons  on  well-known  plants.  (Blackie's  Tropical 
Header.    Book  I.,  Part  II.) 

Agriculture. — (Boys.)  Practical  illustration  and  application  of  the  lessons 
from  the  Tropical  Readers  in  School  Plots  or  Pots  and  Boxes. 

Drawing. — (Boys.)    In  lieu  of  Agriculture. 

Needlework. — (Oirls.)  Stitching  and  sewing  on  strings.  Any  suitable 
garment,  e.g.,  pinafore  or  apron.    Herringbone  stitch  on  canvas  or  flannel. 


Standard  IV. 


(Ordinary  Age  from  11  to  12  years.) 


Reading. — To  read  a  passage  from  the  Fourth  Standard  Reading  Hook. 

Writing. — Eight  lines  of  poetry  or  prose  read  slowly  once  and  then 
dictated. 

Arithmetic. — Compound  rules  (money)  and  reduction  of  common  weights 
and  measures. 

English. — To  point  out  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  sentence,  and  to  distin- 
guish the  subject  and  predicate.  To  understand  the  use  of  the  marks  of 
punctuation.    To  recite  40  lines  of  poetry  with  intelligence. 

Geography.— The  West  Indies  (Trinidad  more  particularly).  The  chief 
physical  features  of  England,  and  the  positions  and  industries  of  the  most 
important  towns. 

Object  Lessons.— Lessons  on  animal  and  plant  life.  (Blackie's  Tropical 
Reader,  Book  II.,  Parts  I.  and  II.) 
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Agriculture— (Hoys.)    Practical  application  in  School  Plots. 

Drawing.— (Boys.)    Iu  lieu  of  Agriculture. 

Needlework.— (Girls.)    Gathering  and  setting  in  gathers.    Plain  darn- 
ing.   Patching  on  coarse  flannel.     An  untrimmed  garment. 


Standaku    V. 


{Ordinary  Age  from  12  to  13  years.) 


Reading— To  read  a  passage  from  the  Fifth  Standard  Heading  Book. 

Writing.— Writing  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  short  story  read  out 
twice.  Spelling,  handwriting  and  correct  expression  to  be  considered. 
Copybooks  to  be  shown. 

A rithmetic— Practice,  bills  of  panels,  and  single  rule  of  three  by  the 
method  of  unity.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  proper  fractions  with 
denominators  not  exceeding  12. 

Englidi.— Parsing  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences.  To  recite  00  lines 
of  poetry  with  intelligence. 

Geography. — Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  India  and  the  West  Indies. 

Object    Lessons. — Lessons  on    cultivation  of  the  soil,   and  on    health. 
(Blackie's  Tropical  Reader,  Book  II.,  Parts  III.  and  IV.) 
Agriculture.— (Boya).    Practical  application  in  School  Plots. 
Drawing. — (Boys.)    In  lieu  of  Agriculture. 

Needlework. — (Girls.)  Button-holing  and  sewing  on  buttons.  Cutting 
out  any  garment  required  of  Standard  III.  (a  suitable  garment  to  be  made 
up.) 


STANDARD  VI. 


(Ordinary  Age  from  13  to  14  years.) 


Heading.— To  read  a  passage  from  a  Reading  Book  or  some  Standard 
Author. 

Writing.— Same  as  for  Standard  V. 

Arithmetic. — Fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal  ;  simple  proportion  and 
simple  interest.  Mensuration  of  rectangles  and  rectangular  solids  (but 
not  extraction  of  square  and  cube  roots)  for  boys  only. 

English. — Parsing  and  analysis  of  easy  complex  sentences.  To  recite 
50  lines  of  poetry  with  intelligence. 

Geography. — The  British  Empire.  General  outlines  of  geography  of 
the  world.     Latitude  and  longitude.     Day  and  night.    The  seasons. 

Object  Lessons. — Recapitulation  of  the  lessons  in  the  Tropical  Readers, 
Books  I.  and  II. 

Agriculture. — (Boys).     Practical  application  in  School  Plots. 

Drawing. — (Boys.)    In  lieu  of  Agriculture. 

Xeedlework.— (Girls.)  Patching,  darning,  and  cutting  out  a  garment 
suitable  for  making  up  in  Standard  IV.,  and  fixing  work.  (A  suitable 
garment  to  be  made  up.) 
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STANDARD  Vn 


(Ordinary  Age  from  14  to  16  years.) 


Heading. — To  read  a  passage  from  some  Standard  Author. 

Writing. — A  theme  or  letter ;  or,  from  memory,  the  substance  of  a 
passage  read  aloud  twice.  Composition,  spelling,  and  hand-writing  to  be 
considered.     Exercise  books  to  be  shown. 

Arithmetic. — Averages,  percentages,  and  stocks  ;  and  work  of  previous 
Standards. 

English. — Analysis  of  sentences.    To  recite  sixty  lines  of  poetry  with 
intelligence. 
Geography. — Same  as  Standard  VI. 
Agriculture. — (Hoys.)    Practical  work  in  School  Plots. 
Drawing. — (Ikiys.)    In  lieu  of  Agriculture. 
Domestic  Economy. — (Girls.) 

Needlework. — (Girls.)  8ame  as  previous  Standard  but  with  increased 
skill ;  and  gusset-making. 


DUAW1NG. 


Scheme  uj  Dm  winy  Lessons. 


Standards  I.,  II. — To  draw  on  a  slate,  with  and  without  ruler, 
itraight  lines— vertical,  horizontal,  oblique  ;  angles— right,  acute,  obtuse . 

To  mark  off  on  straight  lines  one,  two,  and  three  inches. 

To  divide  straight  lines  by  points  in  two,  four,  and  eight  equal  parts. 

To  draw  any  familiar  simple  object  formed  by  straight  lines. 

Standards  III.,  IV.— To  draw  on  slate  with  and  without  ruler,  equi- 
lateral and  isosceles  triangles ;  square  (side  3  inches)  with  diameters  ; 
rhombus  ;  concentric  squares  (sides  4  inches,  2  inches,  1  inch)  with  diameters. 

Freehand  Drawing  of  regular  rectilineal  forms. 

Standards  V.,  VI.,  VII.— To  draw  with  and  without  ruler,  parallel 
lines  with  one  inch  space  between  them  ;  regular  octagons  and  hexagons. 

Freehand  Drawing  from  the  rlat  of  simple  curved  figures. 

Drawing  from  rectangular  and  circular   models,  or  easy  common 
objects. 


SINGING. 


Singing  Testf. 


For  Sclwols  using  the  Stag   Notation. 

Division  I. 

Note  Test. — 1.  To  sing,  as  pointed  out  by  the  examiner,  the  notes  of  the 
key-chord  of  C  in  an  easy  order,  using  the  Sol-fa  syllables  Wo  Mi  Sol  Do). 
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Sony  Test. — 2.  To  sing  sweetly  an  Easy  school  son;:  or  action  -song  pre- 
viously  prejwred. 

The  compass  of  these  songs  should  not  exceed  the  limit  of  an  octave,  say 
from  C  to  C  or  D  to  D,  in  the  treble  staves,  and  the  words  should  be  such 
as  children  can  understand. 

Division  II. 

Note  Test. — 1.  To  sing  slowly,  as  pointed  out  by  the  examiner,  and  nsinc 
the  Sol-fa  syllables,  the  ascending  and  descending  notes  of  the  scale  of  C 
(Do)  the  notes  of  the  key-chord  of  C  (Do  Mi  Sol  Do),  in  any  order  ;  and  also 
small  groups  of  consecutive  notes  of  the  scale  of  C  as  written  by  the 
examiner. 

Time  Test.— 2.  To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the  syllable  "laa,"  an  exercise 
in  j  or  }  time,  which  shall  include  minims  or  crochets. 

Ear  Test.— 3.  To  repeat  (i.e.,  imitate,  not  name)  a  simple  phrase  of  not 
more  than  four  notes  using  the  syllable  "  laa,"  after  hearing  the  examiner 
or  teacher  sing  (or  play)  it  twice  through. 

Song  Test.— 4.  To  sing  in  unison,  in  good  time  and  tune,  and  sweetly, 
any  one  of  the  four  school-songs  previously  prepared. 

Division  III. 

Note  'Test— I.  To  sing  slowly  as  pointed  out  by  the  examiner,  using 
the  Sol-fa  syllables,  a  series  of  notes  in  the  key  of  C,  containing  an  F  sharp 
contradicted  by  an  F  natural,  and  a  I  I  hat  contradicted  by  a  B  natural. 
The  F  sharp  should  be  approached  by  the  note  G  and  return  to  Q,  and 
the  B  flat  should  be  approached  by  C  and  followed  by  A. 

Time  Test. — 2.  To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the  syllable  "  laa  "  an  exercise 
in  J  or  j  time,  containing  semibreves,  minims,  crochets,  and  quavers,  with 
dotted  minims  ;  and  rests  on  non-accented  portions  of  the  bar. 

Ear  Test. — 3.  To  repeat  and  afterwards  name  any  three  consecutive 
notes  of  the  scale  of  C  which  the  examiner  or  teacher  may  twice  sing  to 
the  syllable  "  laa  "  (or  play)  each  time  first  giving  the  chord  of  the  scale 
ofC. 

Song  Test. — 4.  To  sing  in  unison  or  parts,  in  good  time  ami  tuue  and 
with  due  expression,  any  one  of  the  four  school-songs  previously  prepared. 

For  Schools  using  tlie  Tonic  Sol-fa  Method  and  Notation. 

Division  I. 

1.  To  sing  from  the  examiner's  pointing  on  the  modulator  the  tones  of 
a  Doli-chord  in  an  easy  order,  using  the  Sol-fa  syllables. 

2.  To  sing  sweetly  an  easy  school-song  or  action-song  previously  prepared. 

The  compass  of  the  music  should  not,  if  possible,  exceed  the  limit  of  an 
octave,  and  the  words  should  be  such  as  children  can  understand. 

Division  II. 

Note  Test.—l.  To  Sol-fa  slowly  from  the  examiner's  pointing  on  the 
modulator,  in  any  key— the  key-tone  and  chord  being  given— the  tones  of 
the  Doh-chord  in  any  order,  and  the  other  tones  of  the  scale  in  step-wise 
succession. 

Time  Test. — 2.  To  sing  on  one  tone  to  the  syllable  "  laa  "  an  exercise 
including  one-pulse  and  two-pulse  tones,  in  two-pulse  or  four-pulse  measure. 

Ear  Test.— 3.  To  imitate  a  simple  phrase  of  not  more  than  four  note?. 
using  the  syllabic  "  laa,"  after  bearing  the  examiner  or  teacher  sing  or 
play  it  twice  through. 
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Song  Test. — 4.  To  sing  in  unison  in  good  time  and  tune,  and  sweetly, 
any  one  of  the  four  school-songs  (set  to  words)  previously  prepared. 

Division  III. 

Note  Test. — (Modulator). — 1.  (a.)  To  Sol-fa  from  the  examiner's  pointing 
on  the  modulator,  or  from  dictation,  in  any  key,  simple  passages  in  the 
major  diatonic  scale,  including  fe  and  ta  in  step  wise  progression,  used  thus, 
*  fe  »—d,  ta  I. 

Note  Tett  (written  or  printed).— \.  (6.)  To  Sol-fa  at  sight  a  written  or 
printed  exercise,  including  the  notes  of  the  Doh-chorA  in  any  order,  and 
any  other  notes  of  the  major  diatonic  scale  in  step-wise  succession.  The 
exercise  not  to  contain  any  difficulties  of  time. 

Time  Tent. — 2.  To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the  syllable  "  laa  "  an  exercise 
in  three-pulse  or  four-pulse  measure,  containing  one-pulse  notes,  half- 
pulse  notes  and  whole-pulse  rests  on  the  non-accented  pulses  of  the  measure. 

Ear  Test. — 3.  To  imitate  to  "  laa,"  and  afterwards  name  any  three  con- 
secutive tones  of  the  scale,  which  the  examiner  or  teacher  may  twice  sing 
to  "  laa  "  (or  play),  each  time  first  giving  the  Dohrchord  or  the  scale. 

Song  Test. — 4.  To  sing  in  unison  or  parte,  in  good  time  and  tune,  and 
with  due  expression,  any  one  of  the  four  school-songs  previously  prepared. 


Schedule   B. 


Subjects  of  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Competency 
as  Teachers,  2nd  and  3rd  Class. 

I. — (i.)  Reading — To  read  with  distinct  utterance,  due  attention  to  the 
punctuation,  and  just  expression. 

(»'»'.)  Recitation.— To  recite  passages  from  200  lines  of  a  set  author. 

II. — (i.)  Hand  Writing— To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in 
setting  copies  of  text  hand  and  small  hand. 

(»'»'.)  Dictation. — To  write  a  passage  from  Dictation. 

The  general  character  of  the  writing  of  the  examination  papers  will 
be  taken  into  account. 

III.— Arithmetic. 

(»'.)  To  work  arithmetical  sums  both  mentally  and  on  paper.  I  ' 

(ii.)  To  prove  and  explain  the  Rules. 

IV. — School  Management. 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  answer  questions  on  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  other 
subjects  of  elementary  instruction  ;  to  describe  the  organization 
of  a  School  and  to  explain  the  mode  of  securing  the  continuous 
occupation  of  every  scholar  during  school  time. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Rules  under  the  Elementary  Education  Ordinances 
will  also  be  required. 
V.— Mensuration  (for  Male  Candidates.) 
(Text  Book :  Todhunter's  Mensuration  for  beginners— The  first  four 
Sections.) 

or  Hindi,  (for  Special  Certificates  for  Teachers  in  Indian  Schools.) 
VI.— Agriculture  (for  male  candidates). 
(i.)  Theory, 
(ii.)  Praotioa. 
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V 'II.  —Needlework  (for  female  candidates). 

(»'.)  Teaching  and  Theory. 

(it.)  Practical  Needlework  (First  year).  Scientific  Dress-making 
(Second  year). 

Wll.—KiiifUrgartm  (for  female  candidates). 

IX.—Englith. 

(i.)  The  elements  of  Grammar,  including  Parsing  and  Analysis  of 
sentences. 

(it.)  To  write  in  plain  English  a  short  essay  on  a  given  subject. 

(Hi.)  Questions  on  the  subject  matter  and  language  of  a  set  book. 

X.  Geography. 

(/.)  The  Geography  of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  one  of  the  Conti- 
nents. (Candidates  will  be  required  to  fill  up  an  outline  map, 
and  to  draw  a  map  from  memory  ;  the  subject  of  the  maps  to 
be  restricted  to  the  work  of  the  year.) 

(n.)  Elementary  Physical  Geography. 
XI. — Algebra,  to  Quadratic  Equations. 
XII. — Music. 

(t.)  The  Treble  and  Bass  Staves,  and  the  relation  between  them. 

(i».)  Time. 

(««.)— (a.)  Major  and  minor  scales. 
(6.)  Intervals. 

(in.)  Transposition  from  one  key  to  another,  and  transcription  from 
one  variety  of  time  to  another. 

In  addition  to  answering  the  Paper  of  Questions  a  candidate  will  be 
required  to  satisfy  the  Examiner  in  practical  skill,  vocal  or  instrumental ; 
or  to  furnish  a  certificate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  that 
he  or  she  has  sufficient  practical  skill,  vocal  or  instrumental,  to  teach  singing 
in  an  Elementary  School. 

XIII.— Drawing. 
(»'.)  Geometrical. 
(//.)  Freehand. 
Mute  (l.)-Sectious  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.  are 
compulsory,  and  uuless  a  candidate  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  them,  his  or 
her  work  in  the  other  subjects  will  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(2.) — A  Candidate's  marks  for  any  subject  will  not  be  taken  into  account 
unless  they  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  full  marks  assigned  for  a  compulsory, 
and  40  per  cent,  for  an  optional,  subject. 

(3.)— Candidates  who  take  Hindi  instead  of  Mensuration  as  a|compulsory 
•abject,  may  take  Mensuration  as  an  optional  subject  instead  of  Algebra. 


Schedule  C*. 


Pupil  Tkachebs. 


Fibst  Yiak. 
Reading.— To  read  a  passage  from  some  Standard  Author. 

*   Text  Book.     Gladman's  School  Method. 
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Writing. — To  write  a  short  passage  from  dictation,  and  also  from  memory 
Uw  substance  of  a  passage  read  aloud  twice.  Spelling,  handwriting  and 
correct  expression  to  be  considered. 

Arithmetic. — (i.)  Vulgar  fractions,  Simple  proportion,  Simple  interest ; 
(it.)  Mensuration  of  rectangles  and  rectangular  solids,  for  Males  only. 

English. — Parsing  and  analysis  of  easy  complex  sentences.  To  recite  50 
lines  of  poetry,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  allusions. 

Geography.—  The  British  Empire.  Europe.  Latitude  and  Longitude- 
Day  and  night.    The  seasons. 

Agriculture.— {Males.)  The  principles  of  Agriculture  so  far  as  they  are 
treated  in  the  Tropical  Readers,  and  their  practical  application,  or 

Drawing. — (Males.) 

Needlework. — (Females.)  Patching,  Darning,  Cutting  out  a  garment 
suitable  for  making  up  in  Standard  IV.,  and  fixing  work. 

'Teaching. — To  conduct  a  class  in  Reading  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Inspector.  To  answer  questions  on  means  of  securing  order,  attention, 
and  discipline. 


Pupil  Teachers. 


Second  Year. 

Reading.— To  read  a  passage  from  a  Standard  Author. 

Writing. — As  for  first  year.  A  theme  or  letter  may  be  substituted  for 
the  substance  of  a  passage  read  aloud. 

Arithmetic— Work  of  previous  year  ;  with  decimal  fractions  and  com- 
pound proportion. 

English. — Parsing  and  analysis  of  complex  sentences.  A  knowledge 
of  the  ordinary  prefixes  in  English  words.  To  recite  60  lines  of  poetry, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  allusions. 

Geography.—  The  British  Empire.  Asia.  Circumstances  which  determine 
climate.     Phases  of  the  moon. 

Agriculture.— (Males),  or 

Drawing. 

Needlework.— As  for  first  year,  with  greater  skill  ;   and  gusset  making. 

Teaching. — As  for  first  year  with  increased  skill  in  instruction  and 
discipline,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  teaching  of  Reading 
and  Writing. 


Pupil  Teachers. 


Third  Year. 

Reading. — To  read  from  a  Standard  Author,  prose  and  verse. 

Writing.— Specimens  of  copy  setting,  including  figures.  A  passage 
from  dictation.  The  substance  of  a  passage  read  aloud  ;  or  a  theme  or 
letter.    (Handwriting,  spelling  and  correct  expression  to  be  considered.) 

Arithmetic— The  work  of  previous  years  ;  with  averages,  percentages 
ami  stock.'.     Mensuration  of  lines  for  Males. 


Text  Book.    Uladmans  School  Method. 
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English— Tuning  and  analysis.  Paraphrase  of  a  passage  of  poetry. 
Prefixes  and  terminations.  To  recite  80  lines  of  poetry  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  and  allusions. 

Geography. — The  British  Empire.  America.  The  ocean  :— tidea  and 
currents.    The  atmosphere. 

Agriculture. — (Males),  or 

Drawing. 

Needlework.— Work  of  previous  years,  and  whipstitch.  Paper  pattern 
(cut  out  and  tacked  together)  of  a  girl's  petticoat. 

Teaching. — To  give  a  lesson  in  Arithmetic  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Inspector.  To  answer  questions  on  the  teaching  of  Reading,  Writing, 
and  Arithmetic,  and  on  School  Organisation.    To.prepare  notes  of  a  lesson. 


Peru.  Teachers. 


Fourth  Year. 

Reading. — To  read  from  a  Standard  Author,  both  prose  and  verse. 

Writing. — As  for  Third  Year. 

Arithmetic. — The  work  of  previous  years  with  greater  skill,  and  to  prove 
and  explain  any  of  the  rules.      Mensural  ion  of  surfaces  for  Males. 

Knglixli. — As  for  Third  Year.  To  write  an  essay  or  letter  on  a  given 
subject. 

»    Geography.—  TheJiBritish    Empire,   Africa,   Australasia.     Elements    of 
Physical  Geography. 

Agriculture. — (Males),  or 

Drawing. 

Needlework. — Work  of  previous  years.  Paper  patterns  (cut  out  and 
tacked  together)  of  a  chemise  and  a  pair  of  drawers. 

Teaching.— To  conduct  a  class  in  one  of  the  Elementary  Subjects,  or  in 
Geography,  or  English.  To  answer  questions  on  school  organisation.  To 
prepare  notes  of  a  lesson. 


Scale    OP  BONTJSlES    cnpek    Kri.E   71. 


Organisation  and  discipline 
Progress  in  elementary  subjects  (I) 
Progress  in  other  subjects  (-2)  - 
Progress  of  pupil  teachers 
"Object   lessons  - 

'Drawing  (a)  - 

"Needlework  (6) 
"Practical     Agriculture      - 
Singing  by  note       - 


Very 
Oood. 

Gin  iii. 

Fair. 

8d. 

6d. 

4d. 

8d. 

Bd. 

4.1. 

6d. 

Sd. 

3d. 

ad. 

4.1. 

3d. 

Bd. 

(id. 

4.1. 

4d. 

3d. 

2d. 

Bd. 

6d. 

4d. 

8d. 

(id. 

4d. 

4d. 

3d. 

2d. 

Not 

Satis- 
factory. 


*  Not  included  in  respect  of  Infanta'  schools, 
(a)  For  boys  in  schools  exempted  from  Practical  Agriculture. 
(6)  For  girl's  schools  in  lieu  of  Practical  Agriculture 
(1.)  Elementary  Subjects  include  Reading,  Writing,  and   Arithmeti. 
(•>.)  Other  Subjects  include  English,  Geography.  Drill  and  Singing  I 
par;   and  in  mixed  Schools,  Ni.dl.work, 
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Board   of    Education    Exhibitions 


1 .  A  competitive  examination  of  pupils  of  Elementary  Schools  shall  be 
held  in  the  month  of  December  of  each  year  by  the  Examiners  appointed 
by  the  Board. 

2.  Every  candidate  must- 

He  under  12  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  the  Examination  ; 

(6)  Have  attended  not  less  than  150  days  during  the  preceding  12 
months  at  some  Government  or  Assisted  Elementary  School 
in  the  Colony,  aud  be  furnished  with  a  Certificate  of  good 
conduct  by  the  Head  Teacher  of  such  School  ; 

(e)  Have  passed  in  the  Fifth  Standard  for  the  Examination  of  Pupils 
in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

5.  Due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  each  Examination  shall  be  given 
by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  to  each  Elementary  (Boys'  or  Mixed)  School. 

4.  The  subjects  of  Examination  shall  be  : — 
[leading. 

Writing  from  Dictation. 
\\  riting  out  the  substance  of  a  short  narrative  after  it  has  been  read 

aloud  twin-  liy  t  lie  Examiner. 
Arithmetic. 

Elementary  Geography  and  Grammar,  and 
Questions  on  Common  Objects. 

\  list  of  the  candidates  who  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  Beading  and 
obtain  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  full  marks  for  Dictation,  SO  per  cent  of  full 
narks  for  Arithmetic,  and  40  per  cent,  of  full  marks  for  the  other  subjects 

htnination  shall  be  arranged  in  order  of  merit  by  the  Inspector  of 

.i«>U. 

6.  The  Candidates  at  the  head  of  this  list,  not  however  exceeding  four  in 
n  ii  tiller,  shall  be  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  free  tuition  and  the 
nrcessary  stationery  and  school  books  at  the  Royal  College  or  any  affiliated 
College,  according  to  each  candidate's  choice,  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
candidate  by  the  Principal  as  a  pupil  of  such  College. 

7.  Pupils  admitted  to  the  Colleges  under  the  foregoing  Regulations 
■hall   I-    -tyl'il   "Board  of  Education  Exhibitioners." 

-  During  the  continuance  of  this  Exhibition  each  Exhibitioner  will 
i«  rabject  to  the  Fluke  and  Regulations  of  the  <  '< >1  b-tro  to  which  he  may- 
be admitted,  and  may  le  dismissed  in  accordance  »itli  such  littles  without 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

i  In-  Principal  of  each  College  will  furnish  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools 
information  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  end  of  each  term  ■ 
Report  "ii  the  conduct  and  progress  of  each  Exhibitioner. 

10.  Tip  Evhibiti"!)  will  in  each  case  continue  so  long  as  the  Exhibitioner  'h 
1'uinliii't  and  progrett,  as  shown  by  the  Term  Reports,  is  deemed  satisfactory  ; 
i-  completed  his  eighteenth  year. 


Made  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  a  Meeting  on  the  20lh  of  August, 

1902. 

Laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  TJ02, 
and  not  disallowed. 

«i  ii.  Chamber, 

October,  190$, 
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APPENDIX    C. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  SKLECT  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  re 
SPECIAL    INDIAN    SCHOOLS. 


The  Select  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  appointed  on   fcolb 

January  to  consider  the  question  of  Aid  to  Special  Indian  Schools  and  the 
motion  on  the  subject  which  was  referred  for  their  consideration  have  the 
honour  to  report  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  question  raised  in  the  motion  brought  before  the  Board  was  in  the 
following  terms  :— 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  it  is  not  advisable  that  separate  special 
Indian  Schools  should  be  established  or  aided  except  in  district* 
in  which  there  is  a  preponderance  of  children  of  indentured 
immigrants  for  whose  attendance  there  is  no  other  school  a\  ail- 
able,  and  that  in  future  aid  should  not  lie  granted  to  special 
Indian  Schools  in  districts  that  do  not  comply  with  the  above 
condition.1' 
2 

3.  Special  Indian  Schools  are  established  under  Section  10  of  Ordinance  IS 
of  1881,  which  requires  them  to  be  open  to  children  of  all  races.  The  Rules 
which  govern  these  Schools  (144-148  new  Code*)  provide  that  a  minimum 
average. daily  attendance  of  30  Indian  children  shall  entitle  an  Indian  School 
to  aid  from  public  funds,  the  minimum  in  other  Elementary  Schools  being 
40  ;  and  that  the  attendance  grant  paid  to  Head  Teachers  in  other  Elemen- 
tary Schools  shall  be  paid  to  the  Managers  of  Indian  Schools.  Indian 
Schools  when  first  started  were  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  Indian  chil- 
dren on  Estates,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  late  Inspector  of  Schools  they  are 
described  as  Indian  Estates  Schools. 

4 The  Canadian  Mission  (Presbyterian)  have  under  their 

management  41  special  Indian  Schools  ;  the  Church  of  England  have  three 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  two.  In  these  Schools  on  the  31st  December,  1897. 
there  were  2,891  Indian  children  on  the  Roll;  and  on  the  Roll  of  other 
Elementary  Schools  there  were.  797,  viz.,  at  Government  Schools  427,  and  at 
Assisted  Schools  370,  or  a  total  of  3,688  Indian  children.  The  total  number 
of  children  on  the  Roll  of  Elementary  Schools  at  the  same  date  was  23.1  IS  1 . 
so  that  the  Indian  children  on  the  Roll  formed  a  percentage  of 
only  15"30.  While,  therefore,  special  Indian  Schools  established  under 
special  rules  and  receiving  aid  on  more  favourable  conditions  than  other 
schools  had  under  their  care  2,881  Indian  children,  other  Elementary  Schools 
had  on  their  Roll  797  Indian  children  who  were  being  educated  with  children 
of  other  races.  Of  these  427  were  in  Government  Schools  and  870  were  in 
Roman  Catholic  and  Church  of  England  Assisted  Schools.  The  motion 
before  the  Board  which  has  been  referred  to  your  Committee  lias  for  its 
object  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  amalgamation  which  already  exists, 
so  that  instead  of  multiplying  small  schools  and  continuing  the  distinction 
between  special  Indian  Schools  and  other  Elementary  Schools,  the  Board  of 
Education  may  gradually  and  without  disturbing  existing  schools  encourage 
the  establishment  of  mixed  schools  in  which  Indian  children  shall  be  edu- 
cated side  by  side  with  those  of  other  races. 

5 

(•  Rules  136—140  of  the  latest  Code  (1902).  The  minimum  average 
daily  attendance  is  now  40  for  Indian  Schools  and  SO  for  other  Elemen- 
tary Schools.) 
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Tin-  Committee  recognise  the  valuable  work  which  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  1 1  h ■  Indian  population  generally  and  the  education  of  Indian 
children  by  thu  Canadian  Mission,  but  whiki  acknowledging  thai  the  Indian 

Schools  established  by  Drs.  Morton  and  Grant  and  their  coadjutors  and  by 

burch  of  England  and  the  Komau  Catholic  Church,  have  to  a  certain 

extent  met  a  long  felt  want,  the  Committee  in  view  of  the  figures  furnished 

l>y  tin   Inspector  of  Schools  cannot  help  calling  attention  to  the  necessity 

her  action  in  order  to  increase  I  be  attendance  nl  Indian  children.     It 

btfaetOTJ   to  know   that  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  which  exist  (and  of 

u  Inch  perhaps  too  much  is  made)  to  mixed  schools  i  hire  are  so  many  Indian 

en  in  attendance  at  Government  Schools  and  at  ordinary  Elementary 

Schools,  and  the  Committee  consider  the  figures  given  as  a  strong  argument 

for  the  policy  they  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  recommend. 

7.    Tin'  Bast  Indian  population  now  forms  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  bland.     It  i-  a  permanent  factor  in  the  development  and 
'■nl  j  of  the  Colony.     East  Indians  are  gradually  assuming  their  right- 
ful position,  ami  are  undertaking  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citizens, 
ana  tb  f  an  asserting  their  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects. 
They  should  therefore  not  be_  treated  as  a  distinct  class  or  section  of  the 
ui'<ii,  and  so  far  as  the  education  of  their  children  is  concerned  they 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  isolate  themselves  and  to  keep  their  children 
alool  from  the  children  of  other  races.     While  therefore  preserving  vested 
interests,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  notice  should  be  given  that 
in  districts  where  there  is  a  preponderance  of  children  of  East  Indian 
parentage  for  whose  attendance  there  is  no  other  school  available,  aid  will 
not  be  given  to  special  Indian  Schools.    New  districts  are  being  opened  up 
bj  1 1»  extension  of  railway  lines,  and  your  Committee  recommend  that  all 
■■  shook]  in  these  districts  should  be  treated  as  ordinary  Assisted  Schools 
iinl  t  lie  multiplication  of  special  Indian  Schools  discouraged. 

!n  connection  with  this  matter  your  Committee  consider  that  the 
attendance  of  Indian  children,  as  well  as  of  children  of  the  general  population, 

ily  be  adequately  increased  by  some  provision  for  compulsory  educa- 
tion, .mi I  they  believe  that  if  the  system  were  tried  it  would  tend  to  the 
establishment  of  larger  schools  and  the  reduction  of  the  ntitnW  of  small 
Kbooh  in  thickly  settled  districts. 

Davio  B.  Horsford. 

IjEON  GlUSEPPI. 

Rene  dk  Vketei  ii.. 
Chas.  Clarence  Soodeen. 
R.  Uerva.sk  Bi  sin:. 
imii  Chamber,  36th  April,  1898. 


APPENDIX    D. 


Fli.)   •  REPORT  OF  THE    COMMISSION    APPOINTED  TO 
ENQUIRE    INTO    THE    QUESTIONS    OF    FREE  AND 
COMPULSORY      EDUCATION      IN     THE     PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS    OF    THE    COLONY. 
I 


the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Your  Bxcellency  to  enquire  into 
the  questions  of  Free  and  Compulsory  Education  in  the  Primary  Schools 


I 


Extract  from  Minute  (No.  49  of  1895)  from  the  Governor  laying 
the  Keport  of  a  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  questions  of 
fres  and  Compulsory  Education  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  Colony. 
Paper  No.  i  i;  of  1805). 
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Public  meet- 
ings cf  Com- 
mission. 


of  this  Colony,  have  considered  the  matters  to  us  referred,  and  have  the 
honour  to  submit  the  fallowing  Report  :— 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  enquiry  we  held  public  sittings  in  rort-otSpBUl 
and  San  Fernando. 

These  sittings  were  numerously  attended  by  the  Managers  and  Teachers 
of  the  Government  and  Assisted  Schools,  and  we  have  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  their  views  upon  the  questions  before  us,  as  well  as  the  views 
of  others  interested  in  Education. 

Reports,  etc.  2.  We  have  also  considered  the  various  Reports,  Returns  and  ot  her 
Papers  relating  to  Primary  Education  in  this  Colony  and  elsewhere,  which 
have  been  placed  before  us. 


Recommend- 
ii I  mil-. 
Flee  Educa- 
tion. 

Abolition  of 
School  Fees. 
Compensa- 
tion to  Mana- 
gers of  Assis- 
ted Schools. 


3.  The  result  of  our  enquiries  is  that  we  are  of  opinion,  and  we  recommend: 
First  as  to  the  question  of  Free  Education  :— 

a.  That  there  should  be  no  fees  charged  for  tuition  in  Primary  Schools. 

6.  That  the  Government  should  make  compensation  to  the  Managers 
of  the  Assisted  Schools  for  the  loss  of  school  fees,  such  compensat  ion 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  year  for  each 
child  in  average  attendance,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  Managers 
quarterly  upon  the  production  of  such  vouchers,  etc.,  as  the 
Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  may  require. 

provisions  for  Provided  that  the  Managers  of  any  school  may  apply  to  the  Board  of 
"  Fee"  Education  for  an  order  declaring  that  such  school  is,  as  to  fees,  excepted 

Schools.  from  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  (to  lie  passed  to  carry  into  effect 

l>o\ eminent    ^ue3e  recommendations)  and  is  a  "Fee  School."    In  the  case  of  "  IV< 
the  School      Schools  "  no  payment  should  be  made  by  the  Government  in  respect  of 
fees  in  "  Fee  any  charge  for  fees  for  any  scholar  attending  sucli  school. 
Schools." 

Compulsory       Secondly,  as  to  Education  in  Primary  Schools  being  compulsory  : 
Education. 

Children  4.  That  it  should  be  enacted  that  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six 

between  the  and  ten  shall  subject  to  Regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education 
ages  of  8  and  attend  a  Primary  School,  and  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child 
school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  (not  being  exempt  from  attending  school 

under  such  Regulations)  who  fails  to  attend  a  Primary  School  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  such  Regulations,  be  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  lie  liable 
to  such  penalties  as  may  he  fixed  by  the  Ordinance. 

5.  Such  Regulations  shall  fix  the  conditions  on  which  children  shall 

as  to  Compul-  be  wholly  or  partially  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Ordinance.     One 

•ory  Educa-    of  such  Regulations  shall  lie  that  no  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  compelled 

tion.  t0  aenJ  any  child  to  any  denominational  school  to  which  such  parent 

or  guardian  shall  have  any  conscientious  objection. 

Board  of  6-  Thirdly  as  to  the  arrangements  under  which  Compulsory  Education 

Education  to  should  be  established.  We  consider  that  the  Board  of  Educat  ion  should 
have  Com-      have  the  power  by  themselves  or  through  Attendance  Committee!  appointed 

by  them  to  compel  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  to  attend 

Primary  Schools. 


Penalties. 
Regulations 


pulsory 
powers  as  to 
School  At- 

t lam  ■•■. 

School  At 
tenduncu 
Committee" 


7.  We  think  that  local  Attendance  Committees  would  Im'  of  the  greatest 
use  in  promoting  Education,  and  we  recommend  that  the  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion should  appoint  in  each  Town,  Ward  Union  or  School  District  a  local 
Attendance  Committee,  that  the  Managers  of  the  Schools  within  each 
such  Town,  Ward  Union  or  School  District  should  1*  ex-officio  Members 
of  the  School  Attendance  Committee,  that  such  Committees  should  meet 
at  least  once  a  quarter  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  ;  and  that  an  officer 
or  officers  should  be  appointed  in  each  Town,  Ward  Union  or  School 
Di-t  i  ict  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Attendance  Committee 
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8.  Cases  of   non-attendance  would  be  brought  before  the  Attendance  How  non-at- 
Committees  by  their  officers  for  enquiry  whether  there  were  circumstances  tendance  is  to 
sufficient  within  the  meaning  of  the  Regulations  to  exonerate  the  parents  |>e  dealt  with 
or  guardians  in  resjiect  of  the  failure  of  their  children  to  attend  school.  '■*  '  e  -*1' 

Should  the  Attendance  Committee  think  that  no  exonerating  circum-  <v!'m*niuee 
stances  exist,  then  they  should  warn  the  parent  or  guardian  that  the  child 
must  attend  school. 

Should  the  parent  or  guardian  regardless  of  such  warning  still  fail 
tn  i  i use  the  child  to  go  to  school — the  Attendance  Committee  shall  apply 
in  the  Board  of  Education  that  the  Town,  Ward  Union  or  School  District 
l«  proclaimed  as  a  District  in  which  the  Board's  Compulsory  powers  should 
be  exercised  by  the  Attendance  Committee.  On  the  Town,  Ward  Union 
or  School  District  being  so  proclaimed  the  Attendance  Committee  shall, 
by  their  Officer,  serve  an  Attendance  Notice  upon  such  parent  or  guardian  ; 
if  such  notice  is  not  complied  with,  then  such  Officer  shall  proceed  to  recover 
■unmanly,  free  from  cost,  against  such  parent  or  guardian,  the  penalty 
fixed  bv  the  Ordinance. 


t  'mil | mi-Hi  \ 

Iiiiwi'rs  of  the 
loard  how 
|nu  iii  force. 


9.  We  further  recommend  that  whenever  in  any  Town,  Ward  Union 
Of  School  District  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  school 
ittendance  of  children  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  school  is  insufficient 
and  the  Board  of  Education  is  satisfied  that  the  insufficiency  of  such 
attendance  does  not  arise  from  causes  which  under  the  Regulations  would 
I  Mmerate  the  parents  or  guardians  from  sending  their  children  to  school, 
then  the  Board  of  Education  may  give  notice  to  the  Managers  of  the  Primary 
Schools  within  such  Town.  Ward  Union  or  School  District  that,  unless 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  such  notice  the  attendance  of  the 
children  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Board,  the  Board  will  proceed  to  put 
in  force  within  such  Town.  Ward  Union  or  School  District  its  compulsory 
powers  as  to  school  attendance. 

10.  At  the  expiration  of  such  notice,  if  the  Board  of  Education  is  still 
not  satisfied  with  the  attendance,  the  Board  shall  declare  such  Town, 
Ward  Union  or  School  District  to  be  a  District  in  which  the  Compulsory 
powers  of  the  Board  shall  be  exercised  and  thcrcti|>on  the  Board  may 
appoint  officers  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  force  the  compulsory 
powers  of  the  Board  within  such  Town.  Ward  Union  or  School  District 
and  for  recovering  such  penalties  as  may  lie  fixed  by  the  Ordinance. 

1 1 .  No  proceedings  shall  lie  taken  against  any  parent  or  guardian 
within  such  Town,  Ward  Union  or  School  District  until  after  such  Town, 
Ward  Union  or  School  District  has  been  declared  to  be  subject  to  the 
Hoard's  compulsory  powers. 

12.  The  remuneration  to  such  Officers,  and  the  time  for  which  tiny 

■  ■I  to  act,  shall  l>e  fixed  b)  the  Board  of  Education. 

13.  We  ihink   that    arrangements    could    be  made  for    the  execution  It,  whom 

of  the  duties  of  Attendance  Committee  Officer  in  Towns  by  the  Sanitary  duties  of  oiii- 
hwpeetora  :  and  in  W;ird  Unions  or  School  District*  by  the  Ward  Officers  "wto  ba  we- 
re being  paid  some  addition  to  their  salary  by  the  Board  of  cllle<1- 

lion 

14.  The  next  and  lost  question  is  what  will  lie  the  costof  giving  effect  Oort  oj  n 
to  our  recommendations,  and  the   means  whereby  sufficient  funds  may  commenuu- 
be  nii.il-  a\  ailable  to  mpet  such  cost.  Iun8' 

15.  After  taking  into  consideration  the  present    number  of  children  Increase  of 
on  the  school  rolls,  and  their  average  attendance,  and  the  number    of  children  for 
achoolable  children  in  the  Colony,  we  think  that  if  the  compulsory  powers  whtm  ten 
to  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Education  were  exercised  t  hroughout  the  Colony  "**• 10  '"* 
to  the  fullest  extent,  the  average  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  p"   ' 

of  6  and  10  would  in  time  be  increased  by  7,500. 

18.  The  additional  "cost  of  the  schooling  of  these  7,500  children  to  the  Additional 

"  3 
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to  be  met  by 
on-iil  ion  of  an 
Rdnc  tt  inn 
Trtut, 


Iailustriul 
i-  liiiation. 


Colony  including  everything,  except  additional  buildings,  would  be  from 
£13,500  to  £14,000  per  annum. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  £it,50U  hitherto  received  for  fees  which  it 
is  now  pro|)osed  that  the  Government  shall  pay,  making  a  total  increase 
of  expenditure  by  the  Government  on  Primary  Education  of  from  £16,000 
to  £16,000  jier  annum. 

It  must  lie  some  years  before  the  increase  of  scholars  will  amount  lo 

9,000. 

17.  For  the  present  this  increased  expenditure  might  lie  met  by  tin- 
creation  of  an  Education  Trust  for  the  administration  of  the  Fundi  paid 
by  the  Government  Inwards  Education  both  Primary  and  Secondary. 
Such  Trust  to  be  endowed  by  the  Government  by  an  annual  subvention 
equal  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Colony  of  each  yen 

The  Governor  of  the  Colony  would  be  Chairman  of  the  Trust. 
The  Trust  to  have  borrowing  powers  limited  by  the  Ordinance  creating 
the  Trust,  for  college  and  school  building  purposes. 

18.  The  Elementary  Education  Ordinance,  1890,  Section  10,  and  Rules  28 
and  29  of  the  Revised  Rules  under  the  Elementary  Education  Ordinances.* 
with  reference  to  handicrafts  and  agriculture  make  provision  for  the 
Industrial  Education  of  children  attending  Elementary  Schools.  Nothing 
in  our  opinion  could  be  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  than 
that  such  provisions  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  children  while  at 
school  should  receive  Industrial  Instruction  and  lie  taught  the  value  and 
importance  of  manual  labour. 

(Sgd.)  John  T.  Colon  ky, 

Chairman. 

„  Pr.  M.  Dominique. 

„  Vincent  Brown. 

„  David  B.  Hoksfokd. 

„  Edgar  Aoostini. 

„  H.  A.  Alcazar. 

„  Matthew  Farrei.lv. 

„  John  Morton. 

„  Lionel  M.  Eraser. 


Mr.  Ken-  1  can  only  recommend  the  abolition  of  School  Fees  on  the  express  con- 

wick  'b  Scpa-   dition  that  Primary  Education  Is  made  compulsory. 

rate  Report.  The  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  was  principally  that  of  Wardens, 
Clergy,  Managers  and  Masters  of  Schools,  all  of  them  directly  interested 
in  the  abolition  of  Fees — the  Wardens  only  to  the  extent  of  lieing  saved 
a  great  deal  of  troublesome  and  sometimes  unpleasant  work — the  others 
pecuniarily  ;  but  almost  all  of  them  made  it  clear  that  they  did  imt  favour 
any  really  effective  measures  of  compulsion. 

2.  I  fail  to  see  why  the  Government  should  compensate  the  managers  of 
tasfeted  Schools  for  loss  of  fees.  The  Government  is  not  seeking  to  impose 
Free  Education  upon  the  Assisted  Schools  against  the  will  of  those  who 
promote  and  support  them,  but  Ls  rather  seeking  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible, 

I  heir  express  uishes. 

3.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions  made 
in  the  Report  is  underestimated,  and  that  Primary  Education  cannot 
be  made  freehand  compulsory  at  a  reasonable  cost  except  it  be  confined 
to  Government  Schools. 


•This  refers  to  the  Revised  Rules  of  1893,  which  can  be  seen  at  t  he  Board 
of  Education  Library.  For  present  regulations  relating  to  Agricultural 
In-i ruction  see  Schedule  A.  of  the  New  Code  of  Hules,  1802  (p.  229  abovo). 
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The  attempt  to  carry  it  out  under  the  dual  .system  of  Government  Mid 

Assisted  Denominational  Schools  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  multiplication 
of  small  schools,  inefficiently  provided  both  as  to  Teaching  Staffjand  to 
other  requirements,  and/Jonsequent  lowering  of  the  standard  of  instruction . 

One  school  in  the  place  of  two  or  three  would  necessarily  have  a  com- 
plete staff  of  teachers,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  provide  everything 
of  the  best  in  the  way  of  school  requirements. 

In  every  such  school — or  within  the  same  enclosure— should  be  provided, 
when  asked  for,  separate  class  rooms  where  religious  instruction  could  be 
given  by  the  various  Denominations  at  certain  hours,  each  Denomination 
to  have  its  own  class  room,  and  these  rooms  to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

In  this  way  religious  instruction  could  be  imparted  under  much  more 
favourable  circumstances  than  obtain  at  Denominational  Schools,  and  a 
great  defect  of  the  Government  Schools,  as  at  present  conducted,  viz., 
the  absence  of  all  religious  instruction,  thus  overcome. 

4.  The  Commission  has  been  instructed  to  state  under  what  general 
scheme  and  "  particular  arrangements  "  any  suggestions  as  to  Free  and 
Compulsory  Education  should  be  carried  out. 

The  whole  question  of  compulsion,  involving  as  it  does  all  the  points 
upon  which  there  is  likely  to  be  any  serious  difference  of  opinion,  is,  practi- 
cally, referred  back  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  unable  to  sign  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(Sgd)        0.  Towksemi  Fk.\\vk'k. 

3061  May,  1805. 


Although  1  think  Compulsory  Education  desirable,  I  am  unable  to  sign  Mr,  Bourne'" 
the  Report  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  follow  ing  grounds : —  Separate  Re- 

1.  The  scheme  abolishes  fees  without  giving  any  powers  of  compulsion ' 
to  local  Managers,  unless  the  district  concerned  has  been  proclaimed  by 
the  Education  Board. 

2.  If,  as  is  probable,  a  majority  of  the  Education  Board  should  prove 
opposed  to  compulsion,  the  compulsory  clauses  will  probably  be  a  dead 
letter. 

3.  The  weight  of  evidence  tendered,  to  far  an  IJiave  heard  it,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  abolition  of  fees  without  compulsion  will  have  little  effect 
upon  attendance. 

4.  In  any  case,  the  individual  truant,  however  wild,  cannot  be  touched 
unless  the  whole  district  is  proclaimed. 

o.  In  short,  no  result  will  be  certainly  secured  except  the  division  of 
some  £2,500  a  year  of  the  taxpayers"  money  among  parents  at  present 
paying,  and  therefore  able  to  pay,  school  fees,  and  various  school  authorities 
who  at  present  pay  fees  in  order  to  secure  grants. 

•3.  It  may  well  be  that  this  result  is  desirable  on  the  grounds  that,  for 
Mint  of  machinery,  the  existing  system  of  remissions  cannot  be  worked 
fairly,  and  that  the  teachers'  time  should  not  be  wasted  in  the  collection  of 
fees.  This,  however,  has  not  been  treated  as  the  issue  before  us,  and  no 
evidence  has  been  given  in  my  hearing  in  support  of  this  contention,  or  of 
the  desirability  of  abolishing  fees  except  on  the  ground  that  attendance 
would  be  thereby  increased. 

7.  If  fees  are  abolished  now,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  offer  to  the 
Assisted  Schools  in  the  future  in  case  their  acquiescence  in  a  real  system 
of  compulsory  education  is  sought. 

B.  The  estimate  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  gross  revenue  of  Trinidad  Ls  in 
my  opinion  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  scheme  should  it 
be  carried  out  with  such  success  as  to  add  7,500  to  the  present  number  of 
scholars- 


1 
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Taking  7  per  cent,  as  an  increase  of  1  or  1 J  per  cent,  on  the  present 
expenditure  on  education,  in  round  numbers — 

Revenue  =»  £600,000 
1  or  li  per  cent,  on  this  =  £6,000  or  £9,000 ;  while 
7,500  children  at  £2  per  head  =  £15,000. 
Moreover, to  the  above  £15,000  must  be  added  (1)  the  cost  of  additional 
buildings  (if  any) ;   (2)  the  cost  of  increased  attendance  of  children  under 
six  and  over  ten  years  of  age,  who  are  excluded  from  the  compulsory 
scheme,  but  must  be  affected  by  it  ;  (3)  the  cost  of  compulsory  machinery. 
The  salaries  of  "  hunting  officers,"    sufficient  in  quantity  and  efficient 
in  quality,  will,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  English  experience,  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable sum. 

(Sgd.)        H.  Clarence  Bourne. 
I8t/i  May,  1805. 


Rev.  Canon        '■  ^ue  reas0"  wny  '  al"  presenting  ■  separate  Report  is  because  I  con- 

I'rotter  s         sider  the  Heport  itself  does  not  in  the  main  issues  go  far  enough. 

Separate  Ke-  1.  It  recommends  Free  Education. 

wrfc  2.  It  recommends  Compulsory  Education. 

but  the  majority  arc  unwilling  to  affirm  that  these  two  recommenda- 
tions must  be  carried  out  tog-tlter,  if  the  future  Education  of  the  Colony 
Ls  to  be  satisfactory.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  very  little 
gain  would  be  obtained  by  making  Education  free,  if  at  the  same  limp 
it  is  not  made  compulsory.  Further,  the  Government  are  being  asked 
to  provide  the  money  now  received  as  School  Fees  (some  £3,000  a  year) 
without  receiving  any  commensurate  return.  I  am  therefore  in  favour  ot 
the  Education  being  made  botli  free  and  compulsory,  if  there  is  any  change 
at  all  from  the  present  system,  and  some  change  is  very  necessary. 

II.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  recommendations  as  to  compulsory 
attendance  are  satisfactory. 

If  the  School  Attendance  Committees  are  to  be  of  any  real  assistance, 
their  powers  should  be  known  and  recognised  to  the  full  from  the ji>  nl.  If. 
after  having  been  called  into  existence,  they  arc  found  to  have  only  the  power 
of  giving  warnings,  without  any  power  to  enforce  attendance,  the  effect 
will  soon  wear  away.  They  have  to  fail,  before  they  can  be  vested  with 
compulsory  powers  !  Then,  to  get  those  compulsory  powers,  they  have 
to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Education.  This  application  may  be  granted 
or  it  may  be  refused.  If  refused,  the  School  Attendance  Committees 
will  then  be  helpless,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  in  the  Report  that  the 
Board  of  Education  would  not  have  it  entirely  in  their  hands  to  refuse 
or  grant  the  powers  as  they  might  arbitrarily  decide.  If  granted,  then 
all  the  previous  time  has  been  wasted,  and  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee will  have  to  begin  again,  to  recover  the  influence  which  they  had 
lost,  owing  to  their  failure  in  the  first  instance. 

Clauses  0  and  10  refer  to  the  possibility  of  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee being  still  inefficient.  This  has  to  be  reasonably  proved— and 
then  three  months  warning  is  given— then  the  further  action  is  "  declared." 
All  this  will  take  months  to  accomplish,  and  in  the  "  four  years'  "  school 
life  of  the  child,  these  months  will  be  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole. 

I  am  therefore  in  favour  of  the  whole  Island  being  proclaimed  at  once — 
the  School  Attendance  Committee  to  be  invested  with  their  full  powers 
from  the  beginning— the  warnings  if  necessary  to  be  given,  and  these  failing 
to  do  any  good  that  the  Committee  should  be  able— without  any  further 
application— to  enforce  by  the  compulsory  powers.  As  soon  as  the  Ordi- 
nance Ls  passed,  the  Board  of  Education  could  draw  up  the  regulations 
and  modes  of  procedure. 

III.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Commission  hns  been  too  discreet,  in 
avoiding  all  "vexed  questions,"  and  leaving  far  too  much  for  the  Board 
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lucation  to  work  out  hereafter  in  detail.  One  or  more  methods 
■iiiuld  have  been  presented  by  the  Commission  so  as  to  bIiow  how  the 
real  difficulties  were  proposed  to  be  grappled  with.  I  think  a  specimen 
"  Ordinance  "  should  have  been  attached  to  the  Report,  so  that  the  pro- 
posed method  of  working  would  be  shown.      |  [ 

IV.  Lastly  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  decided  statement  should  have  been 
made,  recognising*thc  necessity.in  a  Colony  like  this,  of  Assisted  (or  Denoini- 
oal)  Schools,  along  with  those  maintained  wholly  by  the  Government. 
The  net  expenditure  by  the  Government  on  their  own  schools  for  each 
child  in  average  attendance  is  £2  2s.  7d.,  whilst  the  cost  to  the  Government 
(or  each  scholar  in  average  attendance  in  Assisted  Schools  varies  from 
£1  Gs.  ljd.  (C.E.)  to  £l  10s.  lid.  (R.C.)  and  £l  14s.  l£d.  (Presbyterian 
Indian).  To  discourage,  or  even  to  legislate  against  Assisted  Schools, 
is  (apart  from  the  still  more  important  religious  aspect  of  the  question) 
highly  impolitic,  yet  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  a 
certain  section  of  the  community  in  favour  of  doing  so. 

(Sgd.)        Edward  B.  Trotter. 


I  UD  of  opinion  that  parents  able  and  willing  to  pay  should  lie  encouraged  Rev.  Canon 
to  do  so,  their  Fees  being  credited  to  the  Government.  Ooorly's 

I  object  to  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  under  the  Ordinance,  until  in  rS^**8 
Mir  prisons  such  misdemeanant*  could  be  separated  from  other  prisoners.      *>0 

I  do  not  concur  in  Clauses  8,  9,  10  and  11.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
lionrd  of  Education  should  at  any  time,  in  its  discretion,  be  able  to  exercise 
its  compulsory  powers  in  any  District. 

(Sgd.)        Wiltshire  S.  Doorly. 
Port-of  -Spain, 

31st  May,   1805. 


fiL)     EXTRACT    FROM     MINUTE  (No.    32)  FROM    THE 

IVERNOB    WITH    REFERENCE    TO    THE    REPORT 

OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  FREE  AND  COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION     IN     PRIMARY     SCHOOLS.      COUNCIL 

PAPER  No.  82  OF  189(>. 


The  Governor  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

a,  Clarges  Street,  London, 

6th  October,  1895. 

After  considering  the  rq>orl  of  the  recent  Trinidad  Education  Coin- 
i' m,  and  the  subject  generally,  I  would  venture  respectfully  to  rccom 
mend  the  following  : — 

1.  The  creation  of  an  Education  Trust  for  the  Colony,  to  administer 
and  control  (under  a  law  of  course)  all  funds  and  matters  relating  to  educa- 
tion of  every  description. 

■j..  The  personnel  of  the  Trust  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  present  College 
Council  and  Council  of  Education,  which  would  be  united.    The  Governor 
<  liAirman,  as  at  present.    The  Body  to  be  divided  into  two  Committees, 
one  to  control  secondary,  and  the  other  to  control  primary  education. 

\  fixed  proportion  (liased  on  the  present  education  expenditure. 
relatively  mt>  large-)  of  the  yearly  public  revenue  of  the  Colony  (whatever 
that  i  lo  be  paid  over  to  (he  Trust,  to  cover  the  whole  outlay  on 

ition  from  public  funds. 
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4.  The  Trust  to  have  power  to  borrow,  up  to  au  amount  not  exceeding 
two  years  of  its  income,  for  building  purposes. 

5.  All  Primary  Schools  to  be  properly  inspected  and  reported  on,  whether 
they  be  Government  or  Denominational,  as  they  are  at  present. 

6.  The  Royal  College  to  be  maintained  on  a  basis  at  least  equal  to  the 
present.  The  payment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St.  Mary's  to 
continue  on  the  recently  settled  basis. 

7.  Subject  to  regulations  and  to  the  result  of  examinations  and  inspec- 
tions, a  proportion  of  the  annual  sum  set  aside  by  the  Trust  for  primary 
education  to  be  paid  over  to  and  administered  by  a  lk»rd  of  each  Denomina- 
tion, to  cover  the  whole  expense  of  the  Schools  of  the  Denomination  to  the 
public. 

8.  The  payment  to  each  Denominational  Board  to  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  total  sum  available  for  Primary  Education  (less  head-quarter 
expenses)  as  the  number  of  scholars  receiving  satisfactory  education  in 
the  Schools  of  the  Denomination  bears  to  the  total  number  of  scholars  in 
Government  or  Denominational  Schools. 

0.  Payments  for  Denominational  Training  Schools  to  be  made  in  pro- 
nortion  to  the  scholars  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  each  Denomination. 
This  is  done  at  present. 

10.  The  Trust  and  the  several  Denominational  boards  to  decide  upon 
and  pursue  their  own  policy  as  to  education  fees  or  free  education,  in  Govern- 
ment or  Denominational  Schools. 

11.  The  question  of  compulsory  education  to  be  considered  by  the  Trust, 
when  the  new  system  shall  have  got  into  working  order.  It  will  have  to 
be  governed  by  the  question  of  the  funds  available.  As  the  revenue  of  the 
Colony  increases,  the  fixed  fraction  will  yield  a  larger  amount.  Borrowing 
money  to  build  schools  will  set  free  some  current  funds.  I  think  that 
compulsory  education  (which  is  generally  desired)  may  be  found  to  be 
within  the  means  of  the  Trust,  but  I  think  the  settlement  of  this  question 
may  well  stand  over  a  year  or  so.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  properly  settled, 
till  the  new  organisation  is  under  way. 

12.  Government  Primary  Schools  to  be  established  or  disestablished  as 
the  Trust  may  decide. 

13.  Though  I  speak  of  the  Trust  as  such,  it  may  be  styled  "  The  Council 
of  Education, "•  the  Trust  being  created. 

14.  Looking  to  the  means  and  other  obligations  and  expenses  of  the 
Government  of  Trinidad,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  existing  pro- 
portion of  educational  expenditure  cannot  be  increased,  with  any  prudence. 

15.  Legislation  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  scheme  proposed,  but 
it  will  be  of  a  comparatively  simple  description. 

Of  the  above  recommendations,  Nos.  3  and  4  are  put  forward  in  the 
report  of  the  recent  Commission. 

Proposal  4  would  enable  a  Royal  College  to  be  built— a  great  want. 

I  believe  these  proposals,  if  given  effect  to,  would  greatly  improve  the 
existing  condition  of  the  Education  question  in  Trinidad,  and  that  they 
would  invest  it  with  as  much  contentment  and  peace  as  are  possible  while 
the  partnership  of  Church  and  State  in  Education  matters  continues,  as  it 
is  likely  to  do  for  some  time,  in  Trinidad  as  in  England. 

I  regard  the  fixed  fraction  proposal  (No.  3)  as  a  most  desirable  and  im- 
portant financial  remedy.  At  present,  one  cannot  tell  what  education 
is  costing,  still  less  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  The  Education  law  is  liable  to 
come,  and  does  come,  into  conflict  with  the  Education  votes. 

Should  the  Secretary  of  State  think  proper,  these  remarks  might  be 
referred  to  Trinidad,  for  consideration  by  the  Council  of  Educatiou,  and 


auu 
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l>)  llit:  Legislative  L'uuncil,  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  recent  Coin 
mission,  and  with  the  other  documents  belonging  to  the  question. 

I  have,  etc., 

F.  Napier  Broome. 


, 


The  Governor  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

R.M.S.  "  Orinoco,"  at  Ska, 

3rd  November,  1895. 


hi  tin-  fetter  respecting  Education  in  Trinidad  which  I  addressed  to 
you,  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  before  I  left  England,  I  omitted  to  refer 
i  greater  yearly  cost,  per  pupil,  of  the  Government  Primary  Schools, 
*a  compared  with  the  Assisted  Schools.  This  factor,  as  well  as  the  total 
Bomber  of  pupils  in  each  class  of  School,  would  have  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  allocation  of  public  money.  Other  important  goes- 
lions  of  policy  and  principle  are  involved,  but  I  need  not  advert  to  them 
in  this  communication,  further  than  to  say  that  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
i.iunidered,  and  that  the  occasion  for  their  consideration  is  now  not  only 
opportune,  but  imperative. 

the  present  educational  policy  and  system  in  Trinidad  is  held,  by  others 
M  well  as  myself,  to  be  wasteful  and  extravagant,  and  it  threatens  to 
•••  .•imir  i  \  i'ii  more  so. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misconception  of  my  personal  altitude  in 
the  question,  I  beg  leave  to  add  that,  whatever  may  be  my  individual 
upinious  upon  Primary  Education,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Trinidad 
Denominational  Assisted  Schools  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  discouraged 
at  present.  What  I  think  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  discouraged  is,  the 
dual  and  unduly  expensive  system  into  which  the  colony  is  drifting. 

It  is  asserted  that  an  equal  educational  result  is  obtained  in  some  other 
Colonies  at  a  considerably  less  outlay,  and  this  should  be  examined  into. 

Requesting  that  these  remarks  may  be  added  to  those  contained  in  my 
previous  letter  and  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  have,  etc., 

F.  Napier  Broome. 


The  Secretary  of  Slate  to  the  Governor. 


Sir, 


Downing  Street, 
llli  March,  lt>96. 


I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have  given  my  attentive  con- 
»i'k ration  to  the  report  enclosed  in  your  despatch  No.  273  of  the  9th  of 
July  last,  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  and  report  on  the 
I  ion  of  the  adoption  of  Free  and  Compulsory  Education  in  the  Priraan 
Bcfaoob  of  Trinidad,  and  to  the  communications  of  the  6th  of  October  and 
of  the  3rd  of  November,  in  which  you  expressed  suggestions  of  your  at.  D 
in  regard  to  the  matter. 

2.  At  the  outset  I  wish  to  clear  the  ground  by  expressing  my  opinion 
in  regard  to  three  important  points  which  are  raised  by  the  Report  of  the 
Commission.    These   are  : — 

(u  Tli'  limitation  of  expenditure  to  a  fixed  sum.  U)  The  appoint- 
i ii'  ii t  of  a  single  body  to  control  the  work  of  education,  mid 
(3)  The  adoption  of  the  system  of  granting  lump  sums  to  De- 
nominational Boards  to  be  administered  by  them. 

3.  Firstly,  as  to  expenditure.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adopting 
free  and  compulsory  education  lies  of  course  in  the  increased  expenditure 
from  the  public  treasury  which  it  will  involve,  and  it  is  proposed  to  meet 
tbu  difficulty  of  an  uncertain  and  growing  expenditure  by  assessing  the 
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vote  for  education  at  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Colony 
which  would  be  administered  by  an  Education  Trust.  In  my  opinion, 
when  once  the  principle  of  free  ami  compulsory  education  i-  adopted,  ii  is 
impossible  to  limit  the  cost  to  a  fixed  provision,  and  if  the  Legislative  Council 
should  in  the  end  decide  to  accept  the  principle,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  face  the  full  cost. 

The  cost  must  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  children  who  arc  pre- 
sented for  examination  and  reach  a  satisfactory  standard,  and  it  cannot  be 
kept  within  a  specific  sum. 

4.  Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  machinery  of  administration,  it  appears 
to  me  desirable,  on  general  grounds,  to  place  both  primary  and  secondary 
education  under  the  control  of  the  same  authority.  They  are  so  closely 
connected  that  if  they  are  administered  by  separate  bodies,  ther.'  is  always 
overdapping  and  competition.  I  am  therefore  in  agreement  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  single  con- 
trolling authority,  under  the  title  of  Education  Trust  and  Board.  The 
title  of  Education  Board  would,  I  think,  be  the  more  appropriate  desig- 
nation. 

5.  The  third  point  relates  to  the  distribution  of  the  Education  vote.  The 
tendency  in  this  country,  and  I  think  a  wise  one,  is  to  decentralize  the  grants. 
I  am  not  opposed  therefore  as  at  present  advised  to  handing  over  lump 
sums  to  minor  bodies,  such  as  the  Denominational  Boards  which  you 
propose,  leaving  them  to  make  their  own  distribution  and  to  take  the 
responsibility. 

(>.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  whether  there  is  any  strong  demand  for 
this  system  of  entrusting  the  administration  of  the  Government  Grants 
to  Denominational  Boards,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  whether  you 
ant icipate  any  difficulties  in  adopting  the  system  in  Trinidad,  and  whether 
it  is  likely  to  meet  local  wishes  and  requirements. 

7.  In  connection  with  this  and  with  one  or  two  other  matters,  I  should 
be  glad  to  peruse  the  evidence  which  was  given  before  the  Commission— 
if  it  is  accessible. 

8.  Passing  to  the  more  immediate  consideration  of  the  terms  of  the 
lteport  of  the  Commission,  I  feel  considerable  doubt  whether  the  cost  to 
the  Colony  of  free  education  has  not  been  under-estimated. 

The  Commission  speak  of  "£2,500  hitherto  received  as  fees,"  whereas 
the  figures  for  1894,  as  shewn  by  Council  Paper  No.  66  of  1895,  give  fees 
in  Government  Schools  f  1,210,  fees  in  Assisted  Schools,  £2,030,  or  total 
of  £3,240. 

9.  The  Commission  propose  to  give  to  the  Assisted  Schools  compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  fees  at  the  rate  of  7a.  6d.  for  each  child  in  average  attendance, 
which,  taking  the  average  attendances  for  1894  (9,149)  would  represent  a 
sum  of  rather  more  than  £3,000,  to  which,  if  the  fees  received  from  Govern- 
ment Schools  are  added,  £1,-210,  a  sum  of  £4,210  is  obtained,  which  would 
represent  the  amount  which  the  Government  would  have  to  provide  over 
and  above  what  would  be  required  in  connection  with  the  increased  average 
attendance  referred  to  in  paragraphs  15  and  16  of  the  report.  Moreover, 
there  would  have  to  be  added  a  considerable  expenditure  on  account  of 
college  and  school  buildings. 

10.  It  is  for  the  Government  and  the  Legislative  Council  carefully  to 
consider  whether,  having  regard  to  the  large  expenditure  which  has  recently 
been  sanctioned  for  railways  and  other  public  works,  the  Colonial  revenue 
will  be  able  to  bear  the  additional  burden  which  free  education  will  involve. 

11.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  proposed  Board  should  have  the  power 
to  make  education  compulsory  in  any  particular  district,  especially  as  no 
fixed  percentage  of  attendance  is  laid  down  to  determine  the  action  of  the 
Board,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  power  should  I*. 
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exercised  is  open  to  the  criticism  contained  in  Canon  Trotter's  separate 
report. 

Frocn  the  separate  reports  of  Mr.  Fenwick  and  Mr.  Bourne  it  would 
indeed  appear  that  the  introduction  of  compulsory  education  may  be  prema- 
ture, and  also,  that  if  the  school  fees  are  abolished,  the  attendance  may  not 
after  all  be  materially  increased. 

12.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  furnish  me  with  a  report  by  the  In- 
spector of  Schools  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  dealing 
with  them  more  particularly  in  the  light  of  what  is  said  in  my  present 
despatch. 

18.  The  next  step  to  take  would  naturally  be  for  the  Government  to 
invite  a  full  discussion  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission,  the  question  for  immediate  settlement  being  the  re- 
mission or  retention  of  the  school  fees. 

14.  But,  as  I  am  not  prepared  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  Education  Vote,  the 
Government  ought  not  to  be  in  any  way  committed  to  the  principle  of 
free  education  until  I  have  received  from  you  the  most  accurate  estimate 
;.<»i  an  form  of  the  total  cost  to  the  Colony  which  would  be  involved  in  the 

;  ion  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  as  they  stand,  and 
until  1  have  been  able  to  decide  with  the  help  of  your  advice  whether  the 
Colonial  Government  would  be  justified  in  allowing  the  whole  of  this 
additional  burden  to  be  permanently  thrown  upon  the  general  revenue. 

15.  If  therefore  you  consider  that  there  will  be  advantage  in  bringing 
ou  an  early  discussion,  on  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  it  must  be  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  position  of  the  Government  is  made  perfectly  clear. 

16.  It  may,  I  think,  be  useful,  before  the  Government  commits  itself 
one  way  or  another,  to  hear  a  full  expression  of  the  views  of  the  members 
of  Council  upon  free  education  with  an  unlimited  vote,  and  to  learn  whether 
there  are  any  suggestions  whicn  commend  themselves  to  the  Council  by 
way  of  modification  of  these  proposals  of  the  Commission.  No  doubt  the 
desirability  or  otherwise  of  imposing  a  special  education  tax  to  cover  part 
•>''  the  increased  cost  of  free  education,  if  adopted,  would  be  fully  discussed. 

17.  You  will  observe  that  the  two  questions  on  which  I  have  stated  my 
views  above  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  do  not  stand  or  fall  with  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  free  schools. 

IS.  I  have  only  to  add  that  in  expressing  my  views  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  offering  suggestions  for  consideration 
without  intending  to  fetter  local  opinion  on  a  subject  which  everywhere 
Iws  special  features,  and  is  in  general  best  left  for  local  decision.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  on  which  I  am  quite  clear,  that  is  that  no  attempt 
could  usefully  be  made  to  limit  the  expenditure  in  Trinidad  to  a  fixed  sum, 
if  free  education  is  adopted,  and  to  such  an  attempt  I  could  not  be  a  party. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Chambeklain. 


Governor  to  Secretary  of  State. 

fend  April,  1896. 
[Telegram.] 
Education.— Would  you  approve  fixed  percentage  coupled  with  special 
tax  for  any  further  money  required  1 

< 

Secretary  of  State  to  Governor. 

\uh  April,   1806. 
[Telegram.] 

Will  not  object  to  special  tax  providing  for  expenses  of  Education  in 
iixed  proportion  of  revenue. 
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(iii.)  EXTRACT  FROM  MINUTE  (No.  65)  FROM  THE 
GOVERNOR  LAYING  A  REPORT  BY  THE  INSPECTOR 
OF  SCHOOLS  DEALING  WITH  THE  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  FREE  AND 
COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
(COUNCIL  PAPER  No.    152     OF  1896.) 


Education    Onrid, 
IQtliJuly,  1896. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  recent  Education  Commission  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

2.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  creation  of  a  single  Education  Board  to 
control  both  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  in  place  of  the  two  existing 
boards  will  prove  of  advantage ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  objection 
that  can  be  made  to  this  proposed  change. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  education  grants  to  the  Assisted 
Schools  being  entrusted  to  denominational  boards,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  present  system  is  unnecessarily  centralised. 

The  grants  are  now  distributed  to  each  school  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1.)  Three-fourths  of  each  teacher's  salary,  paid  monthly  : 
(2.)  Three-fourths  of  a  rent    allowance    to  the   head    teacher,   paid 
monthly  : 

(3.)  Three-fourths  of  the  head  teacher's  attendance  grunt,  paid  quar- 
terly: 

(4.)  Three-fourths  of  the  head  teacher's  bonus  on  results,  paid  yearly  : 

(5.)  An  allowance  for  rent  of  school-house,  paid  to  the  manager  quar- 
terly: 

(6.)  A  grant^towards  providing   furniture  aud  apparatus,   paid  to 
the  manager  half-yearly. 

(7.)  The  payment  to  the  manager  quarterly  of  the  school  fees  of 
exempted  scholars. 

A  consequence  of  this  system  of  distribution  is  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  which,  as  Inspector  of  Schools,  I  should  be  able  to  devote  to  the 
supervision  of  the  educational  results  attained  in  the  schools  and  the  con- 
sideration of  improvements  to  be  introduced  into  the  code  is  occupied  in 
superintendence  of  the  preparation  of  a  large  number  of  small  accounts 
and  correspondence  with  managers  in  regard  to  them  ;  and  on  this  account 
a  change  in  the  direction  proposed  would  be  of  advantage. 

4.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  chief  complaint  now  brought 
by  those  interested  in  the  Denominational  Schools  is  the  delay  which  mana- 
gers experience  in  obtaining  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education  for  schools 
not  hitherto  aided  from  public  funds,  the  cause  of  delay  being  the  limited 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board.  This  cause  of  complaint  would  be  re- 
moved if  the  distribution  of  the  grants  to  Assisted  Schools  were  entrusted 
to  denominational  boards,  which  would  also  be  in  a  position  to  aid,  when: 
necessary,  small  country  schools  more  fully  than  can  be  done  under  the 
present  system. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which,  in  addition  to  relieving  the  Education 
Board  of  responsibility,  and  work  in  matters  of  detail,  the  proposed  change 
n  the  distribution  of  the  grants  may  be  expected  to  afford. 
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5.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  position  of  tbe  teachers  requires 
consideration  in  connection  with  this  question. 

Previous  to  189]  the  grants  to  the  Assisted  Schools  consisted  solely  of 

lump  grants  to  the  managers,  calculated  on  the  results  of  the  annual 

ions  of  the  schools.    The  teachers'  salaries  were  not.  fixed  by 

:.uv  rale  :    and  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  changes  introduced  by 

"duration  Ordinance  of  1890,  was  to  assimilate  as  far  as  possible  the 

ii  of  the  teachers  employed  in  Assisted  Schools  to  that  of  teachers 

■  mplov.il    in    Government   Schools.    The   remuneration   of   all    teachers 

.  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  three-fourths 
ol  mob  remuneration  is  paid  to  the  teachers  in  Assisted  schools  from  public 
funds,  the  remaining  fourth  being  paid  by  the  managers  of  the  schools. 
The  remarkable  advance  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Assisted  Schools  during 
,i  five  Mars  is  to  he  attributed  in  great  measure  to  this  provision, 
and  1  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  a  change  which 
■rould  injure  the  position  of  teachers  in  Assisted  Schools  as  compared 
with  that  of  teachers  in  Government  Schools. 

idd  suggest  rather  that  the  Assisted  Schools'  teachers  should  be 

paid  the  whole  of  their  salaries  and  grants  for  results  from  the  total  sum 

lie  apportioned  for  such  schools  by  the  Education  Board,  and 

mainder  of  such  sum  paid  over  to  denominational  lxiards  towards 

itber  expenses  of  their  schools,  viz.,  the  upkeep  of  school-houses  and 

teachers'  residences,  and  the  supply  of  furniture  and  apparatus. 

t'uless  the  teachers'  position  is  secured  by  such  means  there  will  be  the 
l>rol»bility  of  the  salaries  offered  being  too  low  to  prevent  those  who  have 
been  trained  as  teachers  at  the  public  expense  being  attracted  to  other 
iiiployinents  by  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration.  Such  a  result  would  be 
most  unfortunate,  more  especially  as  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  improve 
of  our  teachers  as  a  class,  and  those  likely  to  be  attracted  to  other 
employments  would  be  the  most  capable. 

7.  The  next  point  on  which  I  have  to  report  is  the  immediate  financial 

of  the  abolition  of  school  fees  in  the  primary  schools  in  accordance 

with  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission.    This  is  described  by  the 

Commission  as  "the  £2,000  hitherto  received  for  fees  which  it  is  nam 

proposed  that  the  Government  shall  pay." 

In  order  to  explain  these  figures,  which  I  furnished  to  the  Commission, 
I  must  point  out  that  there  are  four  schools  at  which  the  fees  charged  are 
i   i ban  in  the  other  primary  schools,  and  at  which  fees  will  still  be 
rharged  even  if  free  education  be  adopted. 

-e  are  the  Tranquillity  Government  Schools,  and  the  Park  Street 
»nd  Harris  Square  Roman  Catholic  Assisted  Schools ;  the  fees  charged 
we  five  shillings,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  per  month  ;  and  the 
amounts  collected  in  1804,  as  shown  by  Council  Paper  No.  66  of  1890, 
were,  in  the  Tranquillity  Schools  £045,  and  in  the  two  Assisted  Schools 
£009,  or  a  total  of  £1,004  ;  whilst  the  fees  received  in  all  the  Government 
Schools  amounted  to  £l,210,  and  in  the  Assisted  Schools  to  £2,030,  making 

■  toUl  of  £3,240. 

Hence  the  fees  collected  in  1804,  in  tbe  schools  that  would  presumably 

become  free  schools  on  the  adoption  of  the  Commission's  recommendations, 

1 1  ted  to  £2,186  (in  Government  Schools  £660,  and  in  Assisted  Schools 

21). 

The  corresponding  figures  for  1890,  as  shown  by  Council  Paper  No.  66 

of  1896,  are  (1)  fees  received  in  all  Govern  men  t  Schools  £  1,236,  and  Assisted 

Schools  £1,689,  or  total  of  £2,920,   (2)  in  the  Tranquillity  Schools  £613, 

m  the  Park  .Street  and  Harris  Square  Schools  £320,  or  total  of  £938. 

Bancs   the  fees  received  in  the  schools  that  would  presumably  become 

unted  in  1890  to  £1,987  (Government  Schools  £623,  and  Assisted 

,364), 


r«ft«9*. 


with 

13,397  to  13,890, 

far  the  fees  of 

1895  £1,670  : 

on  the  school 


fcr  h»  of  school  fees 
•x  the  nte  of  seven 
xtmdsocr.  This  com- 
et 1S94  would  have 
the  Park  Street  and  Hwrii  Square  Schools 
■  wt  he  added  the  fees  received 
of  the  Trao^riKty  Sehook.  viz.. 
to  ■■■■rr|  of  Assisted  Schools  for 
vit.  £1.337.  Thus  the  sum  of 
to  the  Government  of  free  education 
of  1S94. 
figures  (or  1886  are  as  follow  :— Proposed  com- 
to  Assisted  Sehook  £3500:  Fees  received  b  Government 
to  he  added,  £625  ;  fens  of  eranptrd  scholars  b  Assisted  School* 
paid  to  managers,  to  he  deducted.  £1,670 ;  hence  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  of  free  education  eeleokled  on  the  figures  of  1995.  £i. 

9.  It  wiO  be  observed  that  in  1894,  the  fees  paid  by  scholars  b  Assisted 
Schools  amounted  to  £l.r>21  (paragraph  7  aboveX.  and  the  fees  paid  by 
Government  for  the  exempted  scholars,  to  £1.337  ;  so  that  the  total  Mm 
received  for  fees  by  managers  of  the  Assisted  Schools  (exclusive  of  the  Park 
Street  and  Harris  Square  Sehook)  was  £3,858  ;  whilst  the  proposed  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  these  fees  would  have  amounted  to  £3.330.  Similarly 
b  1 395  the  fees  paid  by  scholars  amounted  to  £1.364,  the  fees  of  exempted 
scholars  paid  by  Government  to  £l,670.  or  total  fees  received  by  managers 
to  £3,034  ;  whilst  the  proposed  compensation  would  have  been  £3,500. 

I  submit  therefore  that  compensation  to  the  managers  of  Assisted  Schools 
at  the  rate  of  6s.  Sd.  a  year  for  each  child  b  average  attendance  would 
be  fair  and  reasonable,  especially  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  some 
portion  of  the  fees  nominally  paid  by  scholars,  is  really  paid  by  managers 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  children  at  their  schools. 

10.  Referring  to  the  increase  in  attendance  to  be  expected  from  the 
abolition  of  school  fees  without  any  measure  for  making  attendance  com- 
pulsory. I  am  of  opinion  that  the  attendance  of  Indian  children  would 
be  little  affected,  but  that  there  would  be  an  increased  attendance  of  children 
of  the  general  population. 

In  1892,  when  the  Board  of  Education  made  an  attempt  to  prosecute 
for  school  fees  in  arrear,  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  attendance  ; 
whereas,  since  May,  1803,  when  prosecutions  were  abandoned  and  re- 
present regulations  relative  to  the  collection  of  fees  and  the  exemption  oi 
scholars  from  payment  were  adopted  by  the  Board,  there  has  been  a  stead) 
increase  in  the  attendance.  There  is  no  reason  to  lielieve  that  all  applica- 
tioni  for  exemption  from  payment  of  fees  are  now  granted  ;  in  the  evidence 
which  they  gave  l>efore  the  Commission,  both  managers  and  teachers 
stated  that  they  themselves  paid  the  faes  in  cases  where  exemption  was 
refused,  and  instances  of  refusals  to  exempt  have  been  otherwise  brought 
to  my  notice. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  provide  for  the  existence 
ot  schools  at  which  fees  may  still  be  charged  to  meet  the  case  of  children 
who  would  ii"t  attend  free  schools,  and  I  dn  not  anticipateany  appreciable 
decrease  in  attendance  from  the  withdrawal  from  school  altogether  of 


children  w  |m  now  pay  their  -chpol  fees, 
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Mr.  Bourne's  statement  in  his  separate  report,  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
which  In  bad  heard  tendered  to  the  Commission  was  to  the  effect  that 
boh'tiou  of  fees  without  compulsion  would  have  little  effect  upon  the 
ittfnd»nir.M  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  absence  from  the  first  of  the  meetings 
at  which  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Commission.  The  evidence  given 
on  this  point  at  the  subsequent  meetings  related  chiefly  to  special  Indian 
School*. 

1 1 .  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  school  fees  should  be  abolished,  if  possible. 
because,  being  now  paid  by  leas  than  half  of  the  children  attending  school, 
their  incidence  cannot  be  fair,  and  their  collection  is  attended  with  very 
great  inconvenience,  occupying,  as  it  does,  too  much  of  the  teachers'  time 
and  attention,  and  causing  friction  that  is  most  undesirable  between 
teachers  and  parents.  I  consider  that  the  collection  of  fees,  representing  a 
aam  of  £2,500,  tends  to  defeat  the  object  for  which  there  is  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £30,000  from  public  funds  on  elementary  education. 

I  may  further  point  out  that  the  additional  cost  to  the  Government 
entailed  by  the  abolition  of  fees  would  probably  decrease  from  year  to  year, 
because,  owing  to  the  increasing  proportion  of  exempted  scholars,  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  the  proposed  compensation  to  managers 
of  Assisted  Schools  for  loss  of  fees,  and  the  amount  paid  to  them  under 
the  existing  regulations  for  the  fees  of  exempted  scholars  is  likely  to  be 
less  from  year  to  year. 

12.  As  regards  compulsory  education,  I  have  no  doubt  that  beneficial 
results  would  be  attained  by  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure  for  en- 
forcing attendance  at  school  as  has  been  recommended  by  the  Commission. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  island  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten 
is  estimated  at  21,000,  of  which  number  there  are  between  10,000  and 
I  LOOO  on  the  rolls  of  the  Primary  Schools. 

Probably  nearly  one  half  of  the  remainder  are  within  reach  of  schools 
able  to  accommodate  them,  their  non-attendance  being  due  to  the  in- 
difference of  their  parents,  which  would  no  doubt  be  overcome  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  by  the  existence  of  a  law  making  attendance  com- 
pulsory. 

It  would  however  be  necessary  that  the  procedure  under  the  law  should 
be  effective  and  easily  workable,  and  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  an 
Ordinance  making  attendance  compulsory,  or  Regulations  made  under  it 
by  the  proposed  Education  Board  and  approved  by  tin'  Governor  in  Execu- 
tive Council,  should  confer  upon  an  attendance  committee,  appointed  as 
the  local  authority  for  carrying  out  the  law,  power  to  enforce  attendance 
without  further  applications  to  the  Education  Board.  Considering  how- 
tin-  different  circumstances  of  the  various  districts  of  the  island, 
including  the  proportion  of  schoolable  children  attending  school,  which 
varies  considerably  in  the  different  districts,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  the  same  necessity  for  the  immediate  appointment  of  an  attendance 
committee  in  each  district. 

1 :'..  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  the  course  to  be  adopted 

with  regard  to  incorrigible  truants  require!  consideration  ;  and  it  appears 

'-  necessary  that  tbe  Education  Board  should  he  able  to  allot  a  portion 

funds  ill  its  disposal  for  the  establish  men  t  and  maintenance  of  in- 

'liistri.il  schools  to  which  such  truants  may  be  sent.     Until  the  Board  is  in 

i  |h  Hit  ion  to  allot  definitel]  ;i  portion  of  its  funds  for  the  purposes  of  indus- 

0(  technical  education,  the  provisions  to  which  the  Commission   baa 

cillcd  attention  in  paragraph  1  -s  of  its  report  cannot  be  carried  out. 

1  1.  The  total  cost  that  would  be  entailed  by  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  remains  to  be  considered.  Taking  the 
expenditure  of  the  last  three  years,  I  find,  that  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration, the  average  yearly  net  cost  of  each  scholar  in  average  daily 
.lance  at  the  Govern  ra  nit  Schools,  including  all  expenditure  on  build- 
has  been  £2  12s.  If  to  this  sum  be  added  3s.,  which  represents  the 
average  loss  to  the  revenue  for  each  scholar  in  average  attendance  that 
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will  result  from  the  abolition  of  school  fees,  £2  15s.  is  obtained  as  the  future 
yearly  cost  of  each  scholar  in  average  daily  attendance  at  the  Government 
Schools. 

For  the  Assisted  Schools,  the  average  yearly  cost  to  the  Government 
during  the  same  period  of  each  scholar  in  average  attendance  has  been 
A' I  13s.,  inclusive  of  expenditure  on  buildings  and  the  fees  of  exempted 
scholars. 

To  this  sum  4s.  must  he  added  as  representing  the  additional  cost  that 
will  result  from  the  abolition  of  school  fees  ;  and  thus  £l  17s.  is  obtained 
as  the  future  yearly  cost  of  each  scholar  in  average  attendance  at  the  Assisted 
Schools.  On  the  assumption  that  the  proportion  of  the  average  attendance 
at  the  Assisted  Schools  to  that  at  the  Government  Schools  will  remain 
the  same  as  at  present,  viz.,  8J  to  4,  there  is  obtained  the  sum  of  £8  8a 
nearly,  as  representing  the  future  cost  of  each  additional  scholar  in  average 
attendance  at  both  classes  of  schools,  if  additional  accommodation  wsre 
necessary  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  attendance  as  now  exists. 

The  present  accommodation,  however,  Is  sufficient  for  an  increase  in  the 
average  attendance  to  the  number  of  10,000,  and  on  this  account,  as  9s. 
represents  the  cost  per  scholar  for  school  buildings  in  the  above  sum  of  £2  3s., 
a  deduction  of  4s.  6d.  may  be  made  ;  whilst  3s.  6d.  should  be  added  to  cover 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  regulations  for  enforcing  attendance,  and  r.ny 
additional  cost  of  administration.  I  thus  estimate  the  inclusive  cost  of  each 
additional  scholar  in  average  attendance  at  £2  2s. 

15.  The  increase  to  be  expected  in  the  average  attendance  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  is  estimated  by  the  Commission  at  7,500. 
As  the  number  of  such  children  in  the  Colony,  whose  names  are  not  on  the 
rolls  of  the  primary  schools,  is  lietween  10,000  and  11,000,  the  above  result 
could  only  be  attained  if  all  of  these  children  could  be  brought  into  school 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  75  per  cent. 

Taking  into  account  the  various  causes  that  must  allow  of  exemption 
from  attendance  at  school,  I  consider  that  the  additional  average  attendance 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  to  be  expected  may  be  estimated 
at  5,000,  that  is,  in  round  numbers,  an  addition  of  8,000  to  the  rolls  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  rather  more  thau  60  per  cent. 

The  increase  for  children  of  other  ages  may  be  put  at  2,500. 

The  cost  of  an  additional  average  attendance  of  7,500  at  £2  2s.  per  unit 
will  amount  to  £15,750 ;  and  the  cost  of  the  abolition  of  fees,  calculated 
on  the  present  attendance,  will  raise  the  amount  at  which  I  estimate  the 
total  additional  cost  of  adopting  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
to  £18,000. 

I  consider  that  it  would  probably  take  from  two  to  three  years  to  attain 
the  above  results.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

The  Honorable  R.  Qervase  Bushf, 

The  Colonial  Secretary.  Insjiector  of  Schools. 
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I.  Early  History. 

The  Colony  of  Grenada  comprises  the  Island  of  that  nanie  and  Geographic*, 
the  Grenadine  Islands  to  the  Bouth  of  the  Island  of  Carriacou,  l*18'1'011- 
including   that  Island,  and  lying  hetween  it  and  Grenada ;  also 
oertain    small    islets    adjacent    to    the     northern,    eastern,   and 
southern  coasts  of  Grenada. 

The  Island  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  British  West  Indian 
Colonies  included  in  the  Government  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
and  it  ie  situated  ahout  ninety  miles  to  the  north  of  Trinidad,  sixty 
north-west  of  Tobago,  sixty-eight  miles  south-west  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  one  hundred  miles  south-west  of  Barbados.  It  is 
situated  in  latitude  12°8'  North,  and  longitude  61°  40'  West.  It 
is  about  twenty-one  miles  long  and  twelve  miles  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  contains,  according  to  the  Census  of  1891,  76,548 
acres,  about  120  square  miles.  It  is  abundantly  watered,  being 
intersected  in  every  direction  by  streams  of  the  purest  water. 
The  mads  since  1»8'.>  have  been  good,  and  at  the  present  time 
nearly  the  whole  island  is  accessible  to  carnages. 

Though  known  to  sailors  since  the  days  of  Columbus,  Grenada 
seems  for  long  years  to  have  been  left  in  the  unmolested  possession 
of  the  Caribs.  About  the  year  1626  Hichelieu  incorporated  the 
"  French  Company  of  the  Islands  of  America,"  and  to  this  company 
a  grant  of  Grenada  was  made.  No  immediate  effort  was  made  to 
turn  this  concession  to  advantage,  and  after  an  attempt  of  some 
twelve  years  later  had  proved  abortive,  this  island,  together  with 
Martinique  and  St.  Lucia,  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  du  Parquet.  The 
period  of  his  possession  was  not  long,  but  was  marked  by  a  war  with 
tin'  Oariba,  In  1666  Grenada  passed  to  the  newly-constructed 
French  West  India  Company,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  this  Associa- 
tion, in  lt»74,  it  was  included  in  the  French  Crown. 

For  more  than  eighty  veal's  the  French  occupation  never  seems 

to  have  been  challenged  ;  but  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  at  the 

time  of  Admiral  Rodney's  expedition  it  was  captured  by  the  English 

(1760)  under  Commodore  Swan  ton,  and  was  oeded  t"  England  at 

treaty  of  Para  (1763).     During  the  American  War  it  was 

tured  and  held  for  a  time  by  the  French,  1ml  was  restored  on 

liiou  of  peace  in  1783.     Many  French  settlers,  however, 
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remained  in  the  island,  and  the  revolutionary  wars  offered  them  a 
new  opportunity  for  trying  to  regain  their  ascendancy.  Encouraged 
by  Victor  Hughes,  the  Commissioner  of  the  National  Convention, 
they  instigated  the  coloured  people  to  revolt  (1795).  The  struggle 
was  loug,  and  marked  by  many  acta  of  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents.  The  English  were  ill-prepared  and  indifferently  led, 
and  it  was  not  till  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  arrived  from  Carriacou 
in  June,  1796,  that  the  rebellion  was  finally  suppressed.  Many  of 
the  coloured  people  were  executed,  and  others  transported  to 
Honduras.  The  French  influence  was  effectively  destroyed,  and 
only  to  be  traced  in  the  French  patois  still  spoken  in  parts  of  the 
island. 

In  1833  Grenada  was  included  in  the  general  administration  of 
the  Windward  Islands,  and  the  central  government  was  located  at 
Barbados.  In  the  following  year  the  apprenticeship  system  was 
introduced,  and  followed  in  1838  by  the  full  emancipation  of  slaves. 
This  good  change  was  effected  without  the  anticipated  disturbances, 
but  a  scarcity  of  labour  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  various  attempts 
were  made  to  introduce  labourers  from  Malta,  Madeira,  Africa  and 
India.  As  a  result  of  these  changed  conditions  the  cultivation  of 
cocoa  was  largely  substituted  for  that  of  sugar,  and  this  island,  in 
consequence,  has  not  suffered  so  severely  as  some  of  its  neighljours 
from  the  present  economic  distress. 

The  history  of  elementary  education  does  not  find  a  place  among 
the  Colony's  records,  at  any  stage,  as  a  whole.  The  fragmentary 
character  of  such  information  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  is  com  pen  - 
sated  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  compiled  from  the  Colony's  Blue-books 
and  from  other  sources  bearing  the  impress  more  or  less  of  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity.  The  educational  growth  of  the  Colony  has 
from  time  to  time  been  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the 
Islands  of  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  Barbados,  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  British  Guiana,  depending  on  them  as  it  did  (owing  to  its  back- 
ward condition  up  to  about  twenty  years  ago)  for  its  supply  of 
teachers. 

Going  as  far  back  as  1820,  to  the  earliest  accessible  records,  we 
find  that  about  ten  yean  before  the  negro  emancipation  there 
were  only  three  Public  Schools  in  the  Colony — one  an  Anglican, 
for  free  coloured  children,  one  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  free  and  slave 
coloured  children,  both  in  St.  George's,  the  capital,  and  the  third 
in  Carriacou.    These  had  a  total  of  284  names  on  the  rolls. 

In  the  year  of  the  emancipation  (1838)  these  were  returns  from 
eight  Anglican  and  two  Wesleyan  schools,  with  a  total  on  the  rolls 
of  1,048.  The  Government  grant  amounted  to  £326>  The  next 
year  there  were  returns  from  nine  Anglican  schools,  two  Wesleyan, 
and  one  Roman  Catholic,  with  boys'  and  girls'  departments, 
showing  a  total  roll  of  1,234  pupils. 

In  1840  the  Wesleyans  established  a  school  in  St.  George's,  and, 
six  years  later,  other  schools  at  La  Have  and  Carriacou. 

In  18"<2  there  were  nineteen  Anglican,  one  Presbyterian,  four 
Wesleyan,  and  seven  Human  Catholic  schools,  or  a  total  of  thirty- 
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one  schools  with  1,827  names  on  the  rolls,  and  the  amount  of  the 
ts  made  by  the  Government  was  f  1,020.    The  next  year  the 
an  Catholics  established  a  school  in  Carriacou,  and  the  total 
eminent  grant  to  the  thirty-two  schools  was  £1,080. 
In  1856*  the  graDt  was  reduced  to  £590. 

In  June,  1857,  an  Act  was  passed  creating  the  first  Education 
Roard,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Grammar  School  in  St.  George's, 
Secondary  Education.     There  were  in  existence  at  this  date 
"ii|.  nt I \     owiflg    to    a    reduction  of  the  grant  in   185(5)  thirty 
Primary  Schools  with  an  attendance  of  1,482  scholars;  nineteen  of 
them   belonging  to  the   Anglican   Church,  seven   to  the  Roman 
lolic,  and  four  to  the  Wesleyana. 
In   1858  the  Grammar.  Model,  and  Normal  Schools  wen-  esta- 
blished under  the  mastership  of  Mr.  J.  Noble.  There  was  an  attend- 
of  thirty-one  in  the  Grammar,  200  in  the  Model,  and  twelve 
pupil-teachers  in  the  Normal  School.    The  cost  of  these  schools 
t"  the  Government  was  £(150  per  annum.    There  were  twenty-one 
other  schools,  and  the  rolls  numbered  about  1,700  children. 
In  1859  the  Central  School,  St.  George's,  appears  to  have  been 
Dntinued,  ils  place  being  supplied  by  the  Model  School.    The 
B  year  the  number  in  the  Grammar  School  reached  thirty-six, 
but  soon  after  fell  so  low  that  the  school  was  closed.    It  was  again 
"I M^iied  in  1865,  under  Mr.  A.  Grover,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty- 
e     in     the    Grammar   and   fifty-two    in    the   Model   School. 
In  1872  the  numbers  had  fallen  to  fifteen,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  year  it  was  again  closed.     It  was,  however,  again  re 
Opened  in  January,  1874,  under  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  with  a  roll  of 
Unity-six.     In  the  Model  School  attached  there  were  120  names 
mi  the  roll.     Including  these  numbers  and  those  in  the  twenty- 
i  other  schools,  there  was  a  total  roll  of  2,351,  and  the  entire 
to  the  Government  for  that  year  was  £1.272     The  Grammar 
School,  as  a  Government  Institution,  was  finally  closed  in  1878. 
In  this  year  there  were  twenty-nine  Primary  Schools,  with  a  roll 
121,  and  the  Government  grant  was  £1,271. 
During  these  years  the  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar  and  Model 
>ls  had  been  performing  the  duties  of  an  Inspector  of  Schools 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  his  substantive  appointment,  and  \\ith 
lose  of  the  Grammar  School  in  1878,  there  was  an  interregnum 
in  the  office,  the  Government  meanwhile  having  been  compelled 
to  carry  on  the  necessary  inspection  as  they  best  could. 

It  would  appear  that  the  division  of  schools  into  standards  had 

bean  unknown  before  1882,  as  a  special  note  had  been  made  of  this 

change  as  being  intended  and  likely  to  effect  a  distinct  improvement 

hool  organisation  when  the  introduction  of  regulations  based 

on  the  English  Code  was  proposed.    H  is  on   record  that,  within 

as  years  of  the  introduction  of  the  1882  Code,  so  great  a 

re  «as  effected  (hat  the  average  attendance  had  increased  by 

"■r  cent.,  and  the  numbers  attending  on  examination  day  and 

i  he  presentees  for  examination  had  doubled.    In  1889  tho  average 

attendance  was  2,518  from  a  roll  of  4,783,  and  the  cost  to  the 
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Government  was  £3,180.  Building  grants  were  lib-rally  made 
about  this  time,  as  no  fewer  than  two  school  houses  had  been  pur- 
chased, fifteen  entirely  rebuilt  by  Government,  solely  or  by  building 
grant,  and  eight  others  repaired  or  enlarged  by  grants  from  the 
Government.  It  was  the  system  of  utilising  the  services  of  the 
early  Grammar  School  teachers  as  Government  Inspectors  of 
Schools  that  prevented  any  very  distinct  progress  either  in  the 
lower  (Elementary)  schools,  or  in  the  Grammar  or  Upper  School, 
and  a  trial  as  far  down  as  the  eighties  of  the  same  system 
finally  proved  its  unfitness  for  the  growing  educational  necessities 
of  the  Colony. 

A  number  of  schools  had  been  at  work  throughout  the  Colony, 
under  patrons,  principally  the  heads  of  the  several  religious  denomi- 
nations, who  were  immediately  responsible,  up  to  1875,  for  the 
payment  of  the  teachers  employed  by  them. 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  Horace  Deighton,  who  was  employed  in 
1879  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Colony  to  examine  the 
schools  of  the  Colony,  it  appears  that  the  Act  under  which  aid  was 
giveu  to  the  schools — then  twenty-four  in  number — was  passed 
in  January,  1875,  and  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education  should  have  ljeen  to  draw 
up  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  schools ;  but  for  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  no  such  rules  were  found  to  exist,  and  every 
teacher  apparently  took  his  own  course.  Even  then  Mr.  Deighton, 
who  was  the  Headmaster  of  one  of  the  largest  First  Grade  schools 
in  the  West  Indies,  reported  that  there  was  actually  no  intellectual 
life  throughout  the  schools  of  the  Island,  and  that  the  whole  process 
of  so-called  education  was  purely  mechanical.     • 

The  system  in  vogue  reported  on  then  by  him  was  purely  denomi- 
national, and  from  the  same  report  it  appeared  that  there  were 
no  infant  schools  in  the  Island,  and  that  every  school  in  the  Colony 
was  a  mixed  school,  containing  l»th  boys  and  girls.  It  appeared, 
further,  that  there  was  not.  a  single  teacher  who  showed  any  real 
knowledge  of  school  organisation,  and  the  systematic  employment  of 
..lonitors  had  never  been  attempted. 

At  any  rate,  prior  to  1882  the  system  of  Primary  Education  was 
not  what  might  be  designated  "  liberal,"  and  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  old  duplex  regime  was  in  sight  when  Lieutenant-Governor 
Harley  (the  seat  of  Government  was  at  that  time  at  Barbados) 
announced  in  his  sj)eech  to  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  20th 
July.  1881,  as  follows  : — "  An  Ordinance  prepared  by  the  Attorney- 
General  providing  liberal  aid  to  every  sohool  where  the  Christian 
religion  is  taught  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  you,"  and  such  an 
Ordinance  appears  to  have  been  passed  in  1882,  among  the  dis- 
sentients being  two  members  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Church.  The 
Ordinance  then  passed  was  the  first  systematic  [attempt  to 
introduce  into  the  Colony  a  liberal  system— an  adaptation  of  the 
English  Code — such  as  was  being  provided  by  sister  Colonies,  and 
the  appointment  on  1st  January.  1883,  by  the  Government  of  an 
Inspector  of  Sohools,  responsible  for  the  control  and  administration 
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of  the  funds  voted  by  the  Government  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  central  administrative  unit,  marked 
the  end  of  the  old  system,  and  has  been  the  sole  system  of  subse- 
quent years  to  date. 

Prom  and  after  the  year  1882  the  administration  of  primary  Later 
education  was  vested  in  a  central  body,  known  as  the  Board  of  0"H»>*n« 
Education.  In  the  Ordinance  passed  in  the  above-named  year,  and 
m  subsequent  Ordinances,  the  scope  and  functions  of  this  Body  were 
defined  and  limited  by  the  Code  of  Rules  for  the  time  being  in  force. 
Subsequently  to  1882,  several  measures  were  passed  into  law,  having 
for  their  object  (o)  the  placing  within  reach  of  the  masses  through- 
out the  Colony  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  education  similar 
to  that  provided  in  the  more  progressive  sister  Islands ;  (6)  the 
unification  of  the  system  of  aid  which  had  been  granted  to  schools 
of  different  denominations ;  and  (c)  the  obtaining  of  the  Ixat 
results  for  the  comparatively  large  sums  of  money  that  were  being 
expended.  Many  things  impeded  educational  progress.  Roads 
were  bad  ;  the  children  had  often  to  come  long  distances  to  school ; 
many  of  the  rivers  were  un bridged.  The  result  was  that  unpunctu- 
ality  of  attendance  had  become  chronic.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
pressing  need  for  such  legislative  action  as  would  in  time  cause  the 
expenditure  on  primary  education  to  be  considered  less  wasteful 
and  unproductive.    The  Ordinances  passed  since  1882  are : — 

The  Eleraentai-j-  Education  Ordinance,  1888 — a  compulsory 
Education  Ordinance  which  has  remained  inoperative.  (See 
Appendix  A.) 

Ordinances  Nos.  1  and  3  of  1893  ;  and  the  Education  Ordinance 
1895. 

Amending  Ordinances  1901. 

Ordinances  Nos.  1  and  3  of  1893  followed  close  on  the  taking  of 
the  census  of  1891,  while  the  Marquess  of  Itipon  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  They  had  for  their  object  the  reduction  of 
the  numbers  constituting  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  re-consti- 
tution of  that  Body.  It  had  been  shown  by  the  figures  of  that 
census  that  the  denominational  distribution  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Colony  was  as  follows  : — 


Male. 
13,685 

Female. 
15,629 

Total. 

Christian  :-  Roman  Catholic    - 

29,314 

Anglican 

9,466 

9,807 

19,273 

Wesleyan 

1,668 

1,747 

3,415 

Presbyterian 

246 

220 

466 

Other  Denominations  - 

33 

9 

42 

Non-Christians 

374 

216 

690 

Not  described 

63 
26,535 

46 
27,674 

109 

63,209 
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And  while  giving  practical  effect  to  rendering  as  productive  as 
possible  the  moneys  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
tlic  main  feature  of  the  new  measure  was  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  was,  in  future,  to  consist  of  equal  num- 
bers of  Roman  Catholics  and  non-Roman  Catholics. 

Tin'  attention  of  the  student  of  the  educational  system  of  Grenada 
should  be  drawn  to  four  points :  first,  the  existence  of  the  dual 
system  of  denominational  and  Government  schools  for  the  lost 
twenty  years ;  second,  the  control  of  the  denominational  part 
of  this  dual  system  by  no  fewer  than  four  denominations  in  a  small 
Colon}- ;  third,  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  living  of  no  less  than 
15  per  cent,  of  the  population  (I  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dependencies)  are  as  different  from  those  of  the  remaining  85  pet 
cent,  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be ;  and  fourth,  the  undisputed 
and  universally-accepted  fact  that  pauperism,  as  a  recognised  con- 
dition, is  literally  unknown  in  the  Colony. 

The  Following  statistics  show  the  educational  progress  of  the 
Colony  during  the  last  eighteen  years  : — 


Your. 

I'u|mlation  (appPOK.) 

On  School  Holla. 

Percentage. 

1883 

43,488 

3,087 

7'9 

1886 

46,788 

:i.i  ii 

i;-7 

1889 

49,963 

4,7*3 

:ni 

i  m 
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($Stt 

113 

I89G 
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133 

1801 
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II.  Prksknt  Svstkm. 

A.    PllIMAKY    EliirCATION. 

The  central  administration  of  education  is  vested  in  a  body 
created  by  Statute  (Ordinance  No.  12  of  1895,  .see  Appendix 
B)  called  the  "Board  of  Education."  It  was  then  provided 
that  "  the  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  as  Presi- 
dent.  awl  of  so  many  members  as  the  Governor  shall  deem  expedient 
i  >f  the  members  so  to  lie  appointed  one-half  shall  be  Roman  Catho- 
lics awl  the  other  half  non-Roman  Catholics.  The  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  each  member  shall  continue  to  bfl 
a  member  of  the  Board  tor  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  his 
appointment,"  and  that  "  Five  members  of  the  Board,  including  the 
Governor  or  Vice-President,  shall  form  a  quorum,  and  the  Governor 
shall  have  a  casting  vote  only,"  provision  also  being  made  by  the 
same  Ordinance  for  the  appointment  of  a  Vice-President. 
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Tho  Ordinance'  is  based  on  the  experiences  of  Colonies  similarly 
circumstanced  to  this,  and  the  rules  are  mainly  extracts  from  the 
English  Code  applied  mutatis  mutandis  to  local  requirement*.  The 
Board  is  armed  with  ample  power  for  administering  with  com- 
[jetency  the  amount  annually  voted,  but  recent  experience  has 
pointed  to  a  deplorable  lack  of  interest  in  certain  quarters  in 
primary  education,  and  the  President  (Sir  Robert  Llewellyn), 
less  than  a  year  ago,  found  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  Board 
to  consult  members  as  to  the  advisableness  of  reducing  the  number 
of  the  quorum,  or  of  increasing  their  numerical  strength,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  frequently  experienced  by  him  of  forming  a  quorum 
after  meetings  had  been  duly  summoned.  The  result  of  this  appeal 
to  members  was  that  a  majority  found  it  advisable  to  reduce  the 
quorum,  and  the  Governor  took  the  necessary  action  for  giving 
effect  to  the  Board's  decision.  Three  members,  of  whom  the 
President  shall  be  one,  now  form  a  quorum. 

Meetings  of  this  body  are  held  about  five  or  six  times  a  year,  and 
the  elementary  educational  machinery  of  the  Colony  is  thus  found 
to  work  with  little  or  no  friction. 

There  is  a  Secretaiy  to  the  Board  of  Education,  whoBe  duties 
defined  by  law  consist  of  issuing  notices  of  meetings,  keeping  the 
minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  conducting  its  correspondence. 
Eve  Catholic  mid  five  non-Catholic  members  represent  the  Board 
in  its  full  working  strength,  with  the  Governor  as  President. 

There  is  no  local  authority,  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  central  Lq^j 
body  being  quite  equal  to  administering  the  Colony's  educational  Authority, 
affairs.    School  managers  are  the  only  equivalent  of  local  authority,  School 
but  are  not  recognised  as  such.     Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  Mmagwi. 
are  carefully  selected,  and  there  being  a  large   number  of  school 
managers,  well  distributed  throughout  the  Colony,  nothing  re- 
quiring immediate  attention  ever  escapes  their  notice ;  in  this  way 
everything  of  practical  interest  finds  its  way  before  the  Board. 
Several  managers  appoint  what  are  known  as  School  Committees 
in  their  parishes  to  assist  them,  but  these  committees  are   not 
recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Government,  and  have 
no  official  authority  whatever  to  deal  with  the  appointment  or 
dismissal  of  teachers  or  with  any  detail  whatever,  unless  the  manager 
appoint  their  members  as  co-managers  to  act  with  him,  and  report 
these  appointments  to  the  Department  to  be  recognised  by  the 
Board. 

The  following  table  gives  the  latest  printed  figures  in  regard  Finance, 
to  expenditure     The  cost  of  inspection  has  never  been  included 
in  the  annual  returns,  and  may  be  taken  roughly  at  about  £400 
per  annum  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  addition  to  the  totals 
given. 
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The   managers  (quasi-local   authorities)  oontribnte  as  a   ruin 
nothing  towards  this  amount. 

So  much  then  for  the  figures,  as  shown  by  this  Return.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  these  results  were  arrived  at  only 
afar  much  denominational  friction  at  two  distinct  stages 
during  the  growth  of  the  present  system.  These  were  in 
the  years  1886  and  1895,  during  the  administrations  of  Sir 
Walter  SendalJ  and  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  each  of  whom  recognised 
at  an  early  date  in  his  administration  that  the  "  blank  "  in  the 
annual  returns  appearing  under  the  head  "  voluntary  contribu- 
tions "  was,  at  least,  inconsistent  with  the  principle  under  which 
Government  and  assisted  schools  (clearly  defined  under  the  1882 
Ordinance)  were  being  maintained,  and  were  of  necessity  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  absence  of  voluntary  contributions, 
'din,  was  a  result  which  flowed  naturally  and  directly  from 
tin-  mistaken  policy  which  had  from  the  commencement 
characterised  the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Sir 
W.i  lii  i  Sendall  stated  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  been  a  very 
tluctuating  body  ;  and  that  those  who  directed  its  early  operations 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  it,  probably  before  the  consequences 
resulting  from  an  inadequate  or  an  erroneous  conception  of  the 
true  functions  of  the  Board  had  time  to  make  themselves  manifest. 

The  following  Memorandum,  addressed  by  Sir  Walter   Sendall  Sir  Waller 

to  the  managers  of  assisted  schools,  gives  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  Scmlair* 

principles  under  which  it  was  intended  that  elementary  education  d„m  to 

in  the  Colony  should  be  administered  : —  Manager* 

of  Assisted 

Schools. 

Memorandum  addressed  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor-in- 
chtef  to  the  managers  of  assisted  schools  in  grenada. 

The  working  of  the  Grenada  system  of  Education  has  engaged 
much  of  my  attention  since  my  arrival  in  the  West  Indies.  Owing  to 
various  causes,  the  records  and  documents  relating  to  its  introduction 
and  establishment  have  not  been  veiy  readily  accessible  to  me ; 
and  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  question. 

Those  whom  I  am  addressing  are  aware  that  the  present  system 
dates  from  the  passing  of  Ordinance  No.  5  of  1882 — called,  "  The 
Education  Ordinance,  1882."  I  have  carefully  studied  the  pro- 
vjnonfl  of  ilii^1  measure,  Dot  only  in  the  form  in  which  it.  was  passed 
in  tin  Legislative  Council,  but  also  in  the  official  documents  in 
which  are  recorded  the  arguments  and  considerations  on  which 
it  was  originally  framed. 

In  spirit  and  intention,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  Ordinance 
embodies  a  fair,  liberal  and  workable  system  of  State  Education,  and 
with  certain  omissions  supplied,  and  some  defects  of  detail  removed, 
I  Me  no  reason  why  the  instruction  of  the  people  should  not  l>e 
adequately  secured  under  its  provisions. 

'But  the  manner  in  which  the  Ordinance  has  hitherto  been  ad- 
ministered  has  produced  so  many  anomalies  and  inconsistencies, 
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that  bad  the  intention  been  to  introduce  confusion,  and  to  render 
legislation  abortive,  that  object  could  hardly  have  been  carried 
out  with  more  complete  success.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  this 
language  is  wholly  justified  by  the  facta. 

I  will  invite  attention  to  three  questions  of  vital  importance  in 
connection  with  assisted  schools  : — 

1.  The  position  of  the  managers. 

2.  The  appointment  of  the  teachers. 

•i.  The  proportion  which  the  aid  from  public  funds  should 
bear  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school. 

I  will  endeavour  with  respect  to  each  of  these  questions  to  point 
out  what  is  the  manifest  intention  of  the  Ordinance,  and  I  will 
show  in  what  manner  that  intention  has  been  fulfilled. 

/.  As  to  the  position  of  Managers. 

"  Assisted  Schools  "  are,  ex  hypothesi  schools  established  and 
maintained  by  some  person  or  persons  other  than  the  Government 
which  "  assists  "  them.  An  assisted  school  may  be  the  property 
of  a  private  person  who  supports  it  from  his  own  resources,  or  it 
may  belong  to  a  body  of  trustees,  or  to  a  minister  of  religion 
who  maintains  it  from  the  contributions  of  his  congregation 
or  of  those  upon  whose  Ijenevolence  he  is  able  to  draw.  In  any 
of  the  above  cases,  it  may  happen  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
school  properly  belongs  is  unable  to  fill  the  position  of  a  manager 
in  connection  with  a  system  of  Government  Grants.  The  Ordi- 
nance requires  that  the  manager  in  whom  the  control  of  the  school 
is  vested  should  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  it  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  relations  which  it  is  intended  that 
the  manager  should  occupy,  both  towards  the  owners  of  the  school 
and  towards  the  Government,  that  he  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Hoard. 

Nevertheless,  amongBt  the  earliest  recorded  acts  of  the  new 
Hoard  of  Education  constituted  under  the  Ordinance,  I  lind  the 
appointment  of  local  Managers  to  assisted  schools.  One  such  case 
was  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Boys'  School  in  St.  George's,  of 
\\  lueh  the  Archbishop  of  Port  of  Spain,  in  Trinidad,  is  the  owner. 

in  this  case  the  Board  of  Education  had  rejected  the  nominee 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  had  appointed  a  manager  of  their  own 
choosing. 

In  a  teni[jerate  letter  of  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Board. 
His  Grace  pointed  out  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  in  terms  in  whieh 
1  entirely  concur,  what  was  the  true  position  of  the  Board  in  relation 
to  this  vital  question.  "  No  doubt,"  the  Archbishop  writes,  '  the 
Hoard  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  reject  the  proposed  manager,  but  then, 
if  no  other  person  is  oft'ei-ed  who  may  lie  acceptable  to  it.  the  Board 
simply  withdraws  the  grant,  aud  the  school  becomes  a  private 
and  unassisted  school.  The  inconvenience  of  the  Board  nomi- 
nating the  manager  of  its  own  accord  is  that,  although  the  chosen 
manager  may  be  truly  a  respectable  geutlemau,  yet  the  owner  of  the 
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*.-liuol,  whom  he  ia  intended  to  represent,  may  possibly  have  very 
Intimate  objections  to  his  nomination." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  greater  clearness  and  cogency 

not  only  the  course  which  the  law  marks  out  for  the  Board  to 

follow,  but  also  the  mischief  which  is  likely  to  arise,  if  the  owner 

p?  a  school  is  liable  to  have  forced  upon  him  as  his  representative  a 

manager  to  whose  nomination  he  may  entertain  "  very  legitimate 

objections.'' 

The  Archbishop's  reasoning  bad,  however,  no  effect  upon  the 

I    who  not  only  persisted  in  their  nomination  of  a  manager, 

Imt  replied  to  the  Archbishop  in  a  letter  in  which  they  expressed 

views  very  plainly,  though  in  somewhat  aggressive  language. 

Tin1  Board  of  Education,"  they  wrote,  "cannot  recognise  the 

right  of  any  person  who  is  himself  disqualified  by  the  Bye-laws  from 

ig  as  manager  of  an  assisted  school,  to  nominate  another  person 

OS  manager  of  an  assisted  school.     If  a  person  is  himself 

unfit  to  act,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  l>e  a  judge  of  the  fitness  of 

IB.     The  Board   of  Education   will   therefore   in   every  case 

'kiline  to  act  on  such  nominations,  or  indeed  to  receive  them." 

The  aliove  correspondence  took  place  in  September,  1882.  In 
March,  1883,  I  find  the  following  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Board:— 

"  -Mr.  George  Clarke's  resignation  of  the  local  management  of 
tin'  St.  Andrew's  Roman  Catholic  School  laid  before  the  Board, 
and  the  Secretary  directed  to  inform  Mr.  Clarke  that  the  appoint- 
ment, of  local  managers  does  not  rest  with  the  Board." 
Having  thus  recorded  a  decision  totally  at  variance  with  their 
m  in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop's  school  already  mentioned, 

I   pro* d  thence    -ward,  with   most    consistent  incon- 

icy,  to  appoint  this  manager  and  depose  that;  and  indeed 
they  appointed  a  successor  to  Mr.  Clarke,  at  the  very  next  meeting 
lo  that  in  which  they  had  decided  that  the  appointment  of  managers 
did  not  rest  with  them. 

II.   A«  to  the  Appointment  of  Teachers. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  Ordinance  contemplates  that 
teachers  in  assisted  schools  should  be  appointed  and  dismissed  by 
the  managers,  and  by  them  only. 

The  Board  of  Education  may  prescribe  their  qualifications,  and 

they  may  refuse  a  grant  to  any  school  in  which  the  teacher  does  not 

BSB  the  necessary  qualification  or  has  otherwise  forfeited  the 

idence  of  the  Board  ;  but  for  the  Board  to  interfere  directly 

in   the  appointment  or  dismissal    of  the  teachers,  is  subversive 

fundamental  principles  upon  which  every  system  of  grants- 

i  must  rest,  and  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  law 

which  it  was  the  business  of  the  Board  to  administer. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  managers,  the 

I   of  Education   went  wrong   from   the  outset.    They   did. 

indeed,  at  the  second  meeting  held  after  their  institution,  record 

ohttion  to  thi-  effect  that  "the  Itnanl  of  Education  have  no 
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power  to  appoint  or  dismiss  masters  except  on  the  roooniniendatioa 
of  local  managers."  But  they  immediately  abandoned  this  position, 
and  have  introduced  the  practice  of  receiving  aj>j  'heal  ions  directly 
from  candidates  for  employment  in  assisted  schools,  have  granted 
or  refused  them  leave  of  absence,  and  have  treated  them  generally 
ai  if  they  were  the  servants  of  the  Board. 

///.  As  to  the  proportion  which  the  Government  Grajits  should  bear 
to  the  cost  of  maintaiiiuuj  tin    School. 

The  Ordinance  assumes,  what  in  itself  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
that  an  assisted  school  is  one  which  is  maintained  partly  Emm  the 
grant  and  partly  from  other  sources.  In  a  despatch  addressed 
to  my  predecessor.  Sir  W.  Robinson,  in  which  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Ordinance  was  framed  are  dealt  with,  the  Secretary 
of  State  lays  it  down  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  Government 
aid,  "  that  the  local  managers  contribute  a  proportion  both  of  the 
expense  of  providing  the  necessary  buildings,  and  of  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  teachers  and  other  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  schools 
under  their  management." 

The  13th  clause  of  the  Ordinance  accordingly  enacts  that  aid  to 
assisted  sohools  shall  consist,  first,  of  grants  of  money  towards 
the  providing  of  school-houses,  etc.,  and,  secondly,  contributions 
towards  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers ;  the  managers  being 
on  their  part  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  cost  of  these  objects 
as  is  not  provided  for  by  the  grant. 

That  this  reciprocity  of  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  assisted  schools  was  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  managers  themselves,  is  apparent  from 
the  following  passage  which  occurs  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Board,  early  in  1883,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hylands, 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Trinidad.  Speaking  of  the  position  of  the 
manager  or  patron  of  a  school.  Dr.  Hylands  thus  expresses  him- 
self ; — "  He  is  to  be  a  capitalist,  who  comes  amongst  us  and  provides, 
from  his  own  or  other  sources  at  his  command,  the  building,  etc., 
etc.,  for  the  schools. 

"  The  managers  are  simply  patrons  working  in  different  spheres 
altogether,  who  are  to  be  thanked  and  encouraged  for  their 
generous  co-operation." 

Notwithstanding  that  this  principle  of  "  co-operation  "  in  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  assisted  schools  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  recognised  by  the  managers,  and 
was  einljodied  in  the  law,  it  has  been  almost  wholly  lost  sight 
of  under  the  administration  of  the  Board.  With  hardly  any 
exception,  the  entire  cost  lx>th  of  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers 
and  the  other  expenses  of  maintaining  the  schools,  except  so  far  as 
these  are  met  by  fees,  is  now  lx>rne  by  the  Government.  The 
schools  are  therefore,  as  to  nearly  all  of  them,  "assisted  "  schools 
only  in  name  ;  and  the  retention  of  this  nominal  distinction  between 
audi  schools  and  those  which  are  avowedly  tlovernrnent  schools 
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so  far  as  I  have  l>een  able  to  judge,  produotive  of  positive  harm 
the  former. 

I  have  pud  much  attention  to  the  actual  condition  of  these 
ichools ;  and  1  find  them,  with  fow  exceptions,  at  a  very  low  stage 
of  efficiency.  The  teachers  are  under  no  effective  control ;  they 
are  left  to  themselves  in  all  matters  of  detail  and  of  daily  routine  ; 
no  one  assumes  the  responsibility  of  checking,  with  the  necessary 
frequency,  the  admissions  or  attendances,  or  of  seeing  that  the 
minor  requirements  in  the  way  of  books,  writing  materials,  etc.,  are 
promptly  and  regularly  supplied.  The  supervision  exercised  by  the 
id  of  so  desultory  and  perfunctory  a  character,  that  out  of 
the  minimum  number  of  visits  required  by  the  Bye-laws  to  lie 
paid  to  twenty-four  schools  in  one  year,  only  483  were  actually  given. 

These  are  results  which  in  my  opinion  How  naturally  and  directly 
from  the  mistaken  policy  which  has  from  the  commencement 
characterised  the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It 
has  been  a  very  fluctuating  body  ;  and  those  who  directed  its  early 
operations  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it,  probably  lxjfore  the 
consequences  resulting  from  an  inadequate  or  an  erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  true  functions  of  the  Board  had  time  to  make 
themselves  manifest. 

However  this  may  be,  the  task  before  us  now  is  to  retrace  our 
steps,  and  to  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  restore  some  kind  of 
correspondence  between  the  state  of  things  as  existing,  and  the  state 
of  things  as  contemplated  by  the  law. 

With  this  object  I  would  invite  those  whom  I  am  addressing 
to  consider  carefully  the  following  propositions  : — 

1.  A  school,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  nothing  whatever 
is  contributed  (except  by  fees)  from  any  independent 
source,  the  entire  annual  cost  being  defrayed  by  the 
Government,  is  not  an  "  assisted  "  school,  but  is,  by 
the  definition  contained  in  the  ninth  section  of  the 
Ordinance,  a  Government  School.  Let  it,  then,  be 
so  considered,  and  let  it  be  taken  out  of  the  category 
of  assisted  schools. 

:.'.  Every  school  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  as  an  assisted 
school,  must  be  represented  by  a  manager,  who  will 
make  himself  responsible  for  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school,  who  will  appoint 
and  dismiss  the  teachers,  and  will  exercise  a  real  control 
over  the  management  of  the  school  in  all  its  details. 

Th. s>"  propositions  contain  nothing  new  ;    thej   express  the  law 
an  it  baa  existed  since  the  passing  of  the  Ordinance;   but  they 
urgently  need  to  be  restated.     In  connection  with  them,  and  by  way 
Delusion  to  these  observations,  I  will  now  add  a  third, via,  :— 

3.  The  11th  section  of  the  Ordinance  is  intended  to  secure 
the  effective  religious  instruction,  under  the  control 
of  Ministers  of  their  own  denomination,  of  all  children 
attending  Government  sohools, 
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That  a  period  of  educational  activity  followed  closely  on  thin 
memorandum,  the  action  of  subsequent  and  successive  Governors 
down  to  1897  amply  testifies.  Sir  Walter  Sendall  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  recovering  from  managers  the  one-fifth  intended 
by  the  law  to  be  contributed  by  them  had  touched  a  weak 
spot,  and  a  very  weak  one  it  proved  to  be.  In  a  Colony  like  this, 
where  the  Church  is  disestablished,  and  no  fewer  than  four  reli- 
gious denominations  control  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  population, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  task  for  Ministers  of  Religion  to 
collect  their  own  salaries,  build  their  own  churches,  and  repair 
these,  together  with  other  buildings,  the  property  of  their  respec- 
tive bodies.  It  is  not  a  matter  then  for  surprise  that  the  appeal 
for  the  one-fifth  of  the  expenses  contemplated  by  the  law  to  be  con- 
tributed by  managers  never  met  with  a  single  favourable  rOBpOnsB, 
despite  the  impregnable  position  taken  up  by  the  Governor,  and 
m  1  mitted  by  managers  alike  as  to  the  facts  and  the  logic  of  those  facta. 
Little  or  no  progress  was  made  in  clearing  up  the  ground  of  cou- 
tention  to  the  end  of  Sir  Walter  Sendall's  regime,  and  within  a  few 
months  of  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Sir  Walter  Hely  Hutchinson, 
the  education  regulations  were  relegated  to  a  committee  for  revision 
with  a  view  to  amendment,  with  the  result  that  the  only  rock  on 
which  they  split  was  that  of  the  contribution  of  one-fifth  of  the 
expenses,  the  Wesleyan  minister,  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  Rev.  Father 
Doyle  reporting  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  contribution  by 
managers,  and  Mr.  Lavington  Payne,  Chairman  of  that  Committee, 
supporting  His  Excellency's  views  and  the  law  in  favour  of  en- 
forcing  the  contribution.  Archbishop  Flood,  of  Trinidad,  in 
mi  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  set  forth  in  detail 
in  A  despateh  dated  18th  November,  1891,  the  grievances  under 
which  he  considered  the  Catholic  population  suffered— grievances 
that  were  not  with  him  mere  sentiment — and  this  was  a  fair  signal 
tot  B  definite  settlement  of  all  doubtful  points.  This  ended  in  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  an  equal  number 
of  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  but  the  omission  by  His  Grace 
of  any  reference  to  the  burning  question  of  the  day — "  the  contribu- 
fimi  of  one-fifth" — was  strange,  although  his  efforts  to  effect  a 
institution  of  the  Board  on  lines  of  strict  justice  according  to 
the  denominational  strength  of  the  population  as  shown  by  the 
remit  census  were  wholly  successful. 

UrChadM         i    ietfou  in  connection  with  minor  matters  was  felt  to  a  greater  or 

U.i'm,^'     ''''K'"'^  by  individual  members  of  the  Board,  who  were  really 

:  uiiitfMt  intended  In  their  work,  until  the  end  of  Sir  Walter  Hely  Huteh- 

\ii  tahouU,     j,  im  0f  office,  and  the  depressed  financial  condition  of 

tie-  i  'ohny,  owing  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  staple  product  (cocoa) 
fur  .in  niiprecedently  long  and  continuous  period,  was,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  responsible  in  1894  for  Sir  Charles  Bmce's  taking 
ii j i  the  matter  once  more  in  the  interests  of  his  administration,  by 
I :  is  of  circular  letters,  addressed  to  managers  of  schools  through 
i  In  Colonial  Secretary  on  the  10th  of  January  and  the  27th  of 
nary,  1894.  This  correspondence  on  the.  jnrst  ion  .if  the  responsi- 
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bilityof  managers  for  one-fifth  of  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  other  expenses  of  their  schools,  was  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor  with  the  same  lucidity  and  adherence  to 
law  and  principle  that  characterised  Sir  Walter  Sendall's  Memor- 
andum. Whether  manager*  misapprehended  His  Excellency's 
intention  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  only  after  many 
months  of  waiting  that  His  I'lxcellency,  on  reminding  them  that 
his  circulars  of  January  and  February  were  still  unanswered,  re- 
ceived ou  the  16th  of  February,  1895 — twelve  months  later — replies 
to  his  communications.  Some  of  these  were  received  directly  from 
managers,  and  one  communication  was  received  signed  generally  by 
the  managers,  addressed  to  the  Governor  and  Members  of  the 
Education  Board  on  the  subject.  This  circular  did  not  emanate, 
as  His  Excellency  informed  them,  from  the  Governor  as  President 
:>f  the  Board  of  Education,  but  as  Head  of  the  Government,  the 
"liject  of  the  circular  being  to  obtain  an  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  managers  for  the  information  of  the  Government,  in  considering 
the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  an  amendment  of  the  existing 
low.  The  general  reply,  and  all  of  the  direct  replies  except 
one,  were  of  the  same  purport.  They  urged  on  behalf  of 
managers : 

1.  That  the  latter  had  a  claim  to  compensation  for  their 
services,  and  that  those  services  were  equivalent  in 
value  to  a  contribution  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  expenses 
of  the  school. 

2.  That,  as  this  provision  of  the  law  had  been  for  twelve  years 
inoperative,  it  had  lapsed  by  process  of  time. 

3.  That  certain  items,  viz.,  rent  of  head-teachers'  residences, 
caretakers'  salaries,  etc.,  should  lie  reckoned  as  forming 
part  of  the  contrihution  of  one-fifth. 

4.  That  managers  should  lie  excused  from  producing  vouchers 
for  every  trifling  expense  incurred,  on  grounds  of  incon- 
venience, waste  of  time,  discourtesy  as  from  Govern- 
ment to  managers,  lack  of  confidence  in  managers — 
besides  numerous  other  reasons  ;  some  of  which  pointed 
in  the  direction  either  of  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

In  line  direct  reply,  the  appeal  was  characterised  as  "  supremely, 
n u lustrously,  unjust,"  and  as  being  an  attempt  to  impose  "a 
fine  for  conscience'  sake  "  (on  managers). 

Thus,  the  views  of  managers  were  fully  expressed  in  their  replies  ; 
and  the  final  result  was  that,  in  spite  of  a  decreasing  revenue, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Board  being  called  to  the  fact  that  largo 
sums  were  annually  wasted  on  assistant  teachers  and  monitors, 
His  Excellency  felt  himself  powerless  to  adjust  or  reduce  educa- 
tional expenditure  without  i-ecourse  to  the  more  elaborate  process 
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of  drafting  a  new  Education  Code,  the  necessity  for  which,  it  must 
l>e  confessed,  was  much  felt  by  those  who  attached  weight  to  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

1«  of  1896.  The  new  Education  Code  of  1896  was  soon  passed,  after  the 
exercise  of  much  patience  and  forbearance'  on  the  part  of  Sir  Charles 
Bruce. 

At  a  time  when  retrenchment  was  much  needed,  the  Code 
effected  a  reduction  of  more  than  £1,000  in  the  educational  expendi- 
ture for  the  year.  The  Ordinance  legalising  the  Code  passed  in 
October,  1896,  and  came  into  full  operation  in  April,  1897.  Sir  Alfred 
Moloney  assumed  the  government  in  June,  1897.  and  only  minor 
amendments  have  been  effected  between  1897  and  this  date. 
The  primary  education  of  the  Colony  may  thud  be  said  at  present 
to  be  administered  under  Sir  Charles  Bruce 's  Code  of  189G. 


Jncational 
AlUtics. 


The  following  tables  summarise  (a)  the  educational  statistics  for 
1891  and  1901  respectively  ;  (b)  the  percentage  which  the  average 
attendance  bears  to  the  number  on  the  rolls  and  the  school  fees 
per  head  collected  per  annum  from  1891  to  1900  : — 


1891. 

1901. 

53,209 

63,438 

Between  5  and  IS 

13,780 

17,359 

Number  of  Pupils  on  School  Roll 

»;.1.V> 

9,837 

Number  of  Pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  - 

8,1  id 

4.881 

Percentage  of  Pupils  on  roll  to  population  - 

.IT, 

155 

• 

Percentage  of  Pupils  on  roll  to  daily  attendance- 

62-7 

495 

Eligible  for  Examination    -.'.-'. 

2.5CS 

5,216  (for  1900) 

Percentage  of  Pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
to  Population  -                                          - 

61 
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cliool  Atteii-  School  attendance  is  purely  voluntary,  the  only  enactment 
aiming  at  compulsory  attendance  (passed  in  1888  during  Sir 
Walter  Sendall's  administration)  having  lieen  inoperative  ever 
since  it  first  became  law.  No  attempt  is  made  at  enforcing  attend- 
ance. I  believe,  however,  that  the  Colony  is  ripe  for  the  introduc- 
tion, in  the  towns  at  any  rate,  of  a  system  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Compulsory  Education 
Ordinance  was  passed  in  1888  throw  some  light  on  the  reasons  why 
it  has  remained  for  more  than  thirteen  years  inoperative.  It 
was  not  the  outcome  of  a  strong  movement  of  educational  opinion 
in  the  Colony,  but  due  to  an  attempt  to  find  a  means,  less  expensive 
than  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory,  for  the  lessening  of 
vagrancy. 

The  question  of  vagrancy  had  accidentally  forced  itself  on  a 
body  of  jurors  at  a  Criminal  Session  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Colony,  and  on  representations  being  made  from  the  Bench, 
at  the  request  of  the  jurors,  to  the  Governor  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  reformatory  for  boys  for  the  suppression  of 
idleness  and  vagrancy,  it  was  decided,  after  careful  inquiry,  that 
the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  an  institution  was  not  warranted  by  the  circumstances 
then  ascertained  to  be  existing,  but  that  another  course — the 
passing  of  an  Ordinance  to  compel  the  attendance  at  primary 
schools  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve — might  lie 
found  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  requirements  of  the  Colony  The 
Ordinance  was  passed,  but  nothing  further  was  ever  done. 

The  records  of  successive  years  show  that  the  percentage  of 
pupils  on  the  roll  who  attend  school  daily  barely  exceeds  fifty,  and, 
what  iaworse,  there  are  no  signs  of  any  alwtement  of  this  irregularity 
of  attendance.  But  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  give  countenance 
to  the  oft-tendered  and  now  worthless  excuses  for  irregularity 
and  non-attendance  that  there  are  "dangerous  rivers  to  cross," 
and  that  "  the  rivers  may  at  any  moment "  during  the  rainy 
season  "  be  in  flood,"  as  only  one  such  river  remains  to-day  totally 
unbridged,  not  less  than  nine  or  ten  having  been  substantially 
bridged  during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Taken  as  a  whole 
the  Grenada  schools  are  under  a  regular  and  excellent  system  of 
management,  and  the  system  of  weekly  enqxiiry  after  absentees 
by  some  member  of  the  teaching  staff  is  now  largely  in  vogue. 
Yet  the  percentage  of  those  attending  daily  to  the  number  of 
pupils  on  the  roll  is  now  almost  stationary,  and  vigorous  action 
alone  can  remove  this  huge  blot  from  our  elementary  education 
system.  With  the  figures  given  above  is  presented  also  the 
amount  of  school  fees  collected,  the  school  pence  collection  having 
its  own  important  bearing  on  the  issue  before  us. 


Taking   the   figures 
follows  :— 


for    tbe    past  eleven  years,    we   liiul   as 


The  Rystcm  »f  /Munition   in  Grenada. 


Na  on  Roll. 

Av.  Attendance. 

Percentage. 

Scliool  Fees. 

am 

■  ;,  I .v. 

8,846 

:>2-7 

£           K.          d. 

.Vis     |x      i; 

«■._■  17 

3,248 

:,-2-d 

171      17       4 

6,259 

8,300 

r.i'-T 

478       7       7 

8,733 

3,fi(l8 

53-6 

481     17      4 

7,088 

3,.r>09 

80*8 

390     10       8 

1806 

7,128 

3,527 

494 

341       x       4 

mi 

7,686 

3,943 

61-9 

3:>3     12       6 

\>m 

8,386 

4,398 

52'4 

461     h;    ii 

9,240 

4,817 

!)2'1 

B04     16       4 

1800 

8,781 

4,744 

•l"-7 

397       3     10 

1901 

0,837 

4,881 

18-8 

373     IB     10 

This  record,  taken  (except  for  1901)  from  the  Administration  School  K. 
Reports  of  the  Colony,  shows  that  barely  50  per  oent.  of  the  pupils 
on  the  roll  are  in  average  daily  attendance.  Under  present  con- 
ditions there  are  no  signs  of  improvement  in  this  matter.  The 
Colony's  Education  Code  affords  no  protection  whatever  to  the 
honest  teacher  who  collects,  or  is  willing  to  collect,  his  fees,  as 
against  the  unscrupulous  teacher  who  wilfully  receives  into  his 
school  pupils  in  arrears  of  fees  at  another  school.  Pressure  for 
fees  undoubtedly  secures  the  regular  attendance  of  those  who  pay 
them,  the  current  philosophy  of  the  Grenada  labourer  (and  very 
sound  philosophy,  too)  recognising  nothing  Bhort  of  the  full  value 
for  his  uttermost  farthing.  If  the  regular  payment  of  fees  were 
enforced,  the  parents  would  make  a  greater  effort  to  secure  for 
their  children  the  benefit  of  a  more  regular  education.  Poverty 
cannot  be  urged  in  excuse  of  the  present  irregularity  of  attendance. 
Grenada  boaste  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  peasant  proprietary 
body  in  the  West  Indies — a  body  that  possesses  something  worth 
taking  care  of,  and  that  does  not  know  what  pauperism  is. 

The  table  given  above  points  to  the  greatest  inequality  in  the 
actual  result  of  collecting  fees  in  the  several  schools,  and  yet,  with 
more  method  and  system,  better  results  would  be  easily  obtainable. 
In  the  dependencies  where  the  greater  part  of  the  male  population 
■  rommonly  absent  from  home  for  four  months  at  a  time,  owin^ 
I- 1  the  exigencies  of  the  labour  market,  which  depends  on  cotton 
as  its  staple  product,  the  collection  of  fees  in  the  four  schools  entirely 
under  Government  control  bears  moat  favourable  comparison  with 
tin-  if  cord  shown  by  the  average  of  those  in  the  rest  of  the  Colony. 
>llmg  are  the  people  in  these  outlying  parts  to  have  their 
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children  educated,  that  they  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  of 
late  endeavoured  to  secure  the  abolition  of  school  pence,  and  the 
imposition,  instead,  of  an  education  tax.  This,  however,  without 
success.  The  conditions  of  living  in  these  parts  render  the  attend- 
ance at  times  most  irregular,  as  the  labouring  population  owns 
little  property,  but  rents  from  absentee  proprietors,  and  at  the 
cotton  and  corn  planting  and  reaping  seasons  makes  every  effort, 
even  to  draining  the  schools  of  their  children,  to  turn  their  labours 
to  the  most  successful  acoount  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to 
meet  their  rents.  For  this  reason  there  may  always  l>e  anticipated 
with  certainty,  from  this  15  per  cent,  of  the  population,  an  un- 
failing contribution  to  the  percentage  of  irregular  attendants. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing,  the  result  of  the  investigation  into 
these  figures  shows  (1)  that  from  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
whose  names  are  enrolled  as  attending  school  are  in  average  daily 
attendance.  (2)  That  the  dual  system  of  control  lends  no  aid 
whatever  to  the  improvement  of  tliis  record.  (3)  That  pressure 
for  school  pence  cannot  be  said  to  contribute  anything,  in  Grenada, 
towards  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  irregular  attendants. 

In  my  Report  for  1899  I  touched  on  this  point  of  irregular 
attendance  in  the  following  paragraph :  "  It  still  remains  a  stub- 
born fact  that  only  about  52  per  cent,  of  the  children  enrolled  as 
attending  school  actually  do  attend,  and  this  percentage 
has,  with  slight  variation,  been  maintained  during  the 
past  ten  years.  With  a  Compulsory  Education  Ordinance  (the 
Elementary  Instruction  Ordinance,  1888)  still  on  the  Statute  Book. 
and  with  hundreds  of  idlers  and  vagrants  of  school-going  age  to 
be  seen  daily  in  the  town  districts,  it  would  bo  interesting,  at  least, 
to  note  the  effect  on  the  numbers  on  the  roll  and  the  yearly  average 
attendance,  of  the  provisions  of  that  Ordinance  as  applied  to  the 
towns  and  town  schools  only,  if  educational  officers  were  appointed 
with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  educational  advantages 
thereby  provided." 

I  am  fully  convinced  that,  circumstanced  as  Grenada  is,  it  will 
under  present  conditions  be  a  most  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible 
task,  ever  to  raise  the  average  attendance  to  f>0  per  cent,  of  the 
children  on  the  school  rolls.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Board  of 
Education  has  failed  to  do  its  part  in  the  matter;  school  manage- 
ment has  been  improved,  teachers'  salaries  are  fair,  children  incur 
little  or  no  danger  in  going  to  school,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the 
Colony  (with  the  exception  of  one  district)  which  is  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  nearest  school.  The  time  seems  now  to  have 
arrived  when  some  distinct  effort  should  be  vigorously  made  and 
generally  supported  in  the  direction  of  rescuing  from  evil  influences 
the  45  per  cent,  of  pupils  of  school-going  age  who,  from  a  variety 
of  causes  which  they  are  often  powerless  to  prevent,  do  not  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  elementary  education  provided  for  them. 

It  would  have  been  one  step  in  the  direction  of  thoroughness 
to  have  applied  to  this  paper  the  scrutinizing  and  unfailing  test 
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of  figures,  under  such  heads  of  vital  importance  as  :  "  The  number 
of  peasant  proprietors  possessing  lots  of  land  from  1  acre  to  5 
acres  "  ;  "  the  regularity  of  attendance  at  the  schools  surrounded 
by  peasant  proprietors  as  com  pared  with  that  of  town  schools  and 
ils  in  the  dependencies " ;  "  the  number  of  school-going 
■  InMrvn  of  various  ages  "  ;  "  the  number  of  children  of  BOhoOl- 
g  ages  whose  names  are  on  no  school  register  at  all,"  and 
similar  beads. 

Such  figures  taken  from  the  Census  Report  of  the  Colony  for 
1901  would  be  extremely  valuable,  if  not  interesting;  and  I  can 
only  express  my  regret  that  I  have  not  sufficient  time  to  devote 
to  the  preparation  of  them,  and  hope  that  I  may  yet  be  able  to  do 
so  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  agricultural  education, 
tli>'  siuily  of  which  is  now  being  .pursued  with  some  degree  of  zeal 
and  earnestness  everywhere. 

That  |n  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school-going  age  is  by  far 
irge  a  percentage  to  be  left,  literally,  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  to  contribute  scarcely  anything  to  the  Colony's  welfare  as 
adults,  while  jwssibly  becoming  a  drain  on  its  resources,  no  one 
will  venture  to  deny  ;  and  that  45  per  cent,  does  exist  in  Grenada 
tin'  official  records  of  the  last  eleven  years  conclusively  prove. 
As  a  result  of  careful  enquiry  into  the  educational  system  of  the 
1 ' olnny  and  the  condition  of  the  masses,  I  can  arrive  at  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  compulsory  attendance,  either  attended  by  or 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  school  pence,  is  the  one  and  only  remedy 
fur  t  his  unfortunate  condition  of  things.  The  necessary  machinery 
for  its  introduction  is  at  hand,  and  as  a  tentative  measure,  the 
enforcement  of  its  provisions  (which  are  based  on  the  usual  lines) 
in  the  towns,  at  least,,  of  the  Colony  should  present  no  difficulty. 

Private  Bchools  of  all  grades  have  always  found,  and  still  do 
find,  a  more  or  less  favourable  reception  from  all  classes.  With 
respect  to  secondary  and  higher  grade  education,  the  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  there  never  has  at  any  time  been  any  well- 
maintained   institution   equal   to  those  of  similar  pretensions  in 

th ighbouring  Colonies;  and  with  a  road  system  that  until 

within  the  last  few  years  offered  few  or  no  facilities  for  wheel 
traffic,  it  was  not  surprising  that  numbers  of  these  schools  sprang 
op  in  centres  where  there  lived  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
families  to  support  them.  These  have  lieen  always  unconnected 
uith  denominational  influence. 

With  respect  to  primary  education,  the  only  countenance 
given  to  private  adventure  schools  by  religious  denominations 
een  in  cases  where,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Education  Law  and  Code  to  quahfy  them  for  state  aid,  their 
patrons  or  managers  have  identified  themselves  with  the  move- 
ment.  ah  Initio;  and  as  the  result  of  successful  applications  for 
building  and  maintenance  grants,  have  retained  the  schools 
afterwards  as  denominational  schools  complying  with  the  law. 

The  cla^s  of  private  adventure  school  not  countenanced  by 
religious    dpnoniinationalism    may     be     better     imagined     than 
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described ;  but  the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  my  Report 
for  the  year  1900,*  may  assist  the  imagination  :— 

"  Private  Schools. — Although  the  numbers  on  the  roll  continue 
to  increase,  there  are  so  many  private  adventure  schools  in  the 
towns  and  populous  districts  of  the  Colony,  that  some  kind  of  super- 
vision should  lie  exercised  over  them,  at  least  for  hygienic  reasons. 
At  tins  lime,  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty  such  schools, — a  room 
1 2  ft.  long  by  8  ft.  broad  commonly  doing  duty  for  a  school-house 
with  thirty  pupils  in  all  weathers. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  distance  of  3}  miles  in  any  part  of  the  Colony 
where  two  state-aided  schools  oannot  1»  found  ;  and  with  excellent 
i'. mil  and  rivers,  all  bridged  or  provided  with  causewa)^,  the 
growth  of  such  establishments  [i.e.,  private  establishments]  should 
Ih'  ilmconruged  on  all  sides.  There  is,  however,  to  be  combated 
net  and  stamped  out — that  sentiment  of  great  delicacy  among 
i  In-  lower  orders  contained  in  the  words  'Private  School  '—the 
benefit*  of  which  are  distinctly  doubtful  and  certainly  more  imagi- 
nary than  real.  The  advantages  on  analysing  these  cases,  would  be 
(on ml  summed  up  in  the  expression  '  exemption  from  paying  fees  ' 

\  rt  such  schools  live,  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  they  do  live." 
■pmlM  The  history  of  the  early  growth  of  education  previous  to  1882 
hIiovvh  that  the  dual  system  of  employing  the  services  of  the  head 
in |  iter  "f  the  Normal  School  to  be  Inspector  of  Schools  (for  primary 
I'llm -ill ion)  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  ever  since  1882  the 
Government  of  the  Colony  has  employed  an  Ins]>ector  who  is 
noli'ly  responsible  to  the  Government  for  the  administration 
of  tin-  amount  annually  voted  for  primary  education  for  the  pur- 
|Mim*  of  its  recognised  system  of  ins|tection.  The  appointment  is 
I'    by  the  Governor  under  the  Education  Ordinance. 

Inspectorial  work  has  always  lieen  done  on  lines  baaed  on    the 

Knglish  ' 'ode.    The  inspectorial  staff  consists  of  the  Inspector  of 

h  tiooll  of  the  Colony.    The  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the 

In)  system  has  recently  jiointed  to  the  necessity  for  a  change 
ii  tht  working  of  the  Department,  which  has  hitherto  been  under- 
■lair«-d  ;  and  at  this  time,  changes  are  contemplated  which,  if  carried 
mil ,  ilionld  conduce  to  greater  efficiency  in  the  control  and  working 
of  (In-  Department.    The  Inspector  of  Schools  receives  in  addition 

10  his  salary  a  travelling  allowance  of  £80  |>er  annum.  School 
in  | H'otion  is  done  partly  by  securing  the  unpaid  services  of 
managers,  and  partly  by  Government  insjjection  through  the  paid 

1 1  peotor  of  Schools.     Surprise  visits  are  paid  as  frequently  as  the 
mi  ii<  of  departmental  work  will  allow,  and  these  have  been 

paid  U  frequently  as  three  times  a  year  to  country  schools.  The 
annual  Inapaotion  for  the  result  grants  is,  as  may  be  imagined, 
a  fixture  that  takes  place  in  the  first  month  after  the  completion 
ol  i  In-  Mhool  Mil,  with  unerring  regularity.  The  form  of  notice 
in  ii,,.  i, it  and  manager,  the  system  of  inspection,  the  compu- 
m  of    the   grant)  the    notification    of    the  results,  etc..  are 

•  Thin  report  win  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Ubmry.St.  Stephen's 
II""      I   innon  Row  ,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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all  details    that    are   practically   the    same   as    obtain   in   larger 
Colonies. 

The  1896  Code,  under  which  teachers  are  appointed  and  their  Appointmcm 
salaries  fixed,  is  known  to  be  essentially  a  manager's  Code,  and  of  Teacher*, 
•iccasioually  one  hears  it  referred  to  as  a  "manager-ridden"  Code. 
Hut  it  was  framed  by  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  who  well  knew  what  he 
was  doing  and  how  to  do  it,  and  by  it  provision  is  made  giving 
managers  the  exclusive  right  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers, 
and  making  them  responsible  for  the  payment  of  their  sularies 
provided  the  work  done  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Code,  The  contract  between  manager  and  teacher  is  the  name 
M  between  master  and  servant,  the  law  of  the  land  requiring  a 
fourteen  days'  notice  on  either  side,  l>eing  the  only  law  under  which 
Mtber  party  may  be  sued  for  breach  or  non-fulfilment  of  his  con- 
tract :  while  the  unwritten  law,  which  has  age  enough  on  its  side 
to  be  now  equivalent  to  custom,  demands  one  month.  If  a  teacher 
of  a  grant-maid  school  is  dismissed  without  a  character,  or  with 
one  that  would  injure  his  future,  the  Hoard  may,  on  his  request 
in  writing,  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  if  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  the  Board  is  of 
opinion  that  the  teacher  has  been  treated  with  harshness  or  in- 
justice, the  Board  may  furnish  the  teacher  with  a  certificate  of 
rhiii-iicter. 

The  scale  of  payment  is  fixed  by  the  Ordinance,  and  the  amount  Payment  of 
hv  the  Code.    The  scale  of  payment  is  tripartite,  and  consists  of —  Teachem. 

(a)  A  fixed  3alary  (according  to  the  class  of  certificate  held  by 

the  teacher). 

(b)  A  result   grant   (dependent  on  the  results  of  the  annual 

inspection), 
l.c)  A  free  residence  or  an  allowance  in  lieu  thereof  fto  teachers 
of  Government  schools  only). 

Under  (a)  provisional  certificates  are  issued,  as  well  as  certificates 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  class.  As  a  rule  provisional  certifi- 
cates are  issued  for  a  year,  at  most,  the  holder  of  such  a  certificate 
being  under  obligation  to  present  himself  for  examination  at  the 
first  certificate  examination  subsequently  held  in  the  Colony,  pro- 
vided that  the  date  of  such  examination  does  not  fall  within  six 
months  of  the  issue  of  the  certificate,  and  the  certificate  may  Ik- 
immediately  suspended  if  the  holder  fails  to  pass  the  examination 
or  for  any  other  reason  which  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Education  sufficient. 

Of  the  other  certificates,  those  of  the  third  and  second  class  are 
earned  by  examination.  Those  of  the  first  class,  by  efficient  service 
after  holding  a  second-class  certificate  for  five  years.  The 
itiation  required  is  that  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  London, 
with  a  local  examination  in  school  management.  The  standard 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  decidedly  low,  a  pass  in  the 
honours  division  of  the  second  and  third  classes  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  together  with  n  pass  in  School  Management,  securing 
t  certificate  of  the  ->enond  and  third  classes  respectively. 
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This  Colony  is  now  recognised  as  a  centre  for  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors' examination  by  that  body.    The  Board  of  Education  has  no 
|iu\ver  to  recognise  certificates  other  than — 
(a)  Those  issued  by  them  ; 
0>)  Those  granted  by  the  » Jo vernment  Education  Departments 

of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
ii  Those   granted   by   any   recognised   Training   College   or 
School  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
King's  dominions. 
The  |iecuniary  value  of  these  certificates  is  as  follows  : — 

First  class,  £40  ;  second  class,  £.30  ;  third  class  and  provisional, 
£20. 

(b)  The  result  grants  vary  from  schools  of  sixty  to  schools  of  300 
prwentei'S,  in  the  average  grant  per  caput.  A  result  grant  of  1'."." 
per  annum  for  a  school  of  120  pupils  would  represent  pood  work, 
while  a  school  of  sixty  might  earn,  ad  a  fairly  good  return,  about  £25, 
or  one  of  240,  say.  about  £85  to  £90.  Schedule  F  of  the  Education 
Code  of  1896  (see  Appendix  V)  shows  the  standard  of  examination 
for  Primary  Schools.  A  daily  average  attendance  of  120  would  be 
considered  a  good  school,  and  the  total  emoluments  therefrom 
woidd  be  about  £130  per  annum  for  a  denominational  teacher, 
holding  a  first-class  certificate,  thus  : — 

Certificate        

Result   Grant  

School  Fan      - £30 


•• 


Total 


. .     £1.30 


In  the  result  grant  the  average  depends  largely  on  the  number 
of  pupils  scheduled  in  the  Preliminary  or  lowest  Standard,  for  each 
.if  whom  a  fixed  grant  of  6s.  per  head  is  given  by  the  Code  on  the 
attendance,  no  examination  being  required  of  these  little  ones. 

1  i,v  residence.    The  denominational  managers  own.  in  con- 
nection with  thoir  churches  and  schools,  small  houses  adjoining 
litem,  and  in  this  way  it  has  cost  them  little  or  nothing  to  offer  their 
teachers  free  residences  in  many  instances  in  return  fpr  assistance 
iriuion  d  in  work  done  out  of  school  horn's.     The  Board  of  Educa- 
n  withaspintof  liberality  that  has  not  characterised  its  actions 
in  wapect  ol  rental  allowances  in  subsequent  years,  voted  on  the 
Mtahltshntent of  nine  Government  schools  between  1885  and  1893 
.  „.,,t;l|  allowance  of  £15  per  annum  to  the  teachers  of  them,  but, 
'     ,|1(,  ivsnlt  of  a  thorough  discussion  at  a  later  time,  the  Govern- 
Mn|  (trim    as  manageB.  were  most  interested)  ordered  that  as 
.  |  be  rental  allowance  should  cease  with  present  holders 
-     *  „Mj   (fee  amount  is  nowadays  paid  to  four  Government 
out  of  deference  to  a  wish  of  the  Board  of  Education 

*^  auawwdtoUtataftect  •   •.       ,    . 

J^      N  .  „t  training  has  ever  existed.    Pupil  teachers  are 

hiuuvd  to  f«ss  annual  examinations,  and  the  Code  prescribes  a 
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syllabus  of  work  extending  over  three  years,  not  much  different 
hi  quantity  or  degree  from  that  of  Standards  V.,  VI.  and 
VII.  of  the  schools  i"  which  they  are  required  to  teach.     Provision 
13  also  therein  made.  im|>osing  an  obligation  on  managers  by  which 
I  e  responsible  fur  the  receipt,  by  pupil  teachers,  without  cost, 
ial  instruction  from  the  head  teachers  for  not  less  than  five 
< luring  every  week,  out  of  the  regular  school  hours,  not  more 
than  two  hours  being  on  the  same  day ;  but  this  regulation  is  cer- 
tainly more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  and  the 
wonder  often  is  how  the  pupil  teachers  succeed  in  passing  the  yearly 
tests.    The  only  system  of  apprentice  teachers  consists  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  employment  of  unpaid  monitors,  who  invariably 
succeed  to  the  vacancies  on  the  pupil  teacher  staffs.    The  unpaid 
ton  grow  into  pupil  teachers,  and  these  in  turn  into  assistant 
teachers,  until  they  income  full-fledged  head  teachers.     Over  and 
above  this  nondescript  kind  of  training,  built  on  a  scale  of  payment 
of  12s..  16s.,  and  20s.  [>er  month  for  pupil  teachers  in  their  respective 
of  service,   there  is  absolutely  no  training,  either  of  pupil 
ten  or  of  teachers. 
Schedule  E  of  the  Education  Code  of  1896  (soc  Appendix  C)  shows 
the  standards  of  examination  for  pupil  teachers  of  the  different  years 
of  service. 

The  need  of  a  proper  training  institution  has  frequently  been 
remarked  upon  by  examiners,  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  in 
■•lumns  of  local  journals.  But  primary  education  commands 
little  <>r  mi  s}  mpathy  from  those  who,  being  permanently  connected 
I  he  Colony,  might  be  expected  to  take,  at  least,  some  interest  in 
its  educational  welfare,  and  the  unfortunate  result  is  that  the  lack 
of  permanence  and  continuity  evidenced  in  the  •personnel  of  the 
Board  of  Education  during  the  past  decade,  is  a  most  unerring  index 
of  the  lack  of  interest  required  for  launching  the  more  far-reaching 
schemes  which  alone  can  achieve  anything  that  makes  for  the 
ultimate  advancement,  educationally,  of  the  Colony  as  a  whole. 
Daring  the  |«st  two  years  efforts  have  been  made  bj  the  Hoards  of 
Education  of  the  Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Barbados  to  secure  the 
"•o-operation  of  this  Colony  in  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  their  efforts  have  been  fruitless,  and  at  tin- 
date  it  would  appear  that  jealousy,  rivalry  and  similar  causes  have 
long  been  contributing  all  their  Forces  towards  an  attitudeof  nneom 
promising  neutrality  (covered  by  expressions  of  the  utmost  willing- 
ness to  co-operate)  in  the  development  of  one  of  the  most  useful 
itions  that  it  is  possible  to  found  for  the  benefit  nf  the  (  olonies 
>.f  Barbados,  Trinidad,  the  Leeward  and  the  Windward  Islands  and 
British  Guiana. 

•    In  the  forty-one  schools  of  this  Colony  there  are  five  female  and 
thirty-six  male  head  teachers,  while  there  are  two  males  and  one 
female  engaged  as  assistant  teachers. 
As  to  pupil  teachers,  there  are  about  two  males  to  every  female. 
There  is  no  pension  system.     This  to  my  mind  is  a  blot,  and  when  Pensfcma 
iture  of  the  work  required  to  be  done  is  considered  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  class  of  pupils  for  whose  benefit  it  is  done,  good  work 
done  should  carry  its  reward  in  the  form  of  pension.  It  might  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  my  remarks  contained  in  the  annual 
report  for  the  year  1900.  which  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  question  of  some  provision  corresponding  to  a  Pension 
System  deserves  consideration.  Teachers  in  these  Colonies  are  never 
on  the  '  fixed  establishment,'  yet  such  is  their  service  that  a  well- 
founded  Petition  from  an  applicant  with  years  of  good  and  faithful 
service  seldom  fails  to  meet  due  recognition  from  the  proper  quarter. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  Teachers  who  have  decided  on 
making  Teaching  their  life-work  should  not  formulate  some  scheme 
for  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  whereby  they  might 
themselves  make  their  own  provision  to  meet  the  eventualities  of 
sickness,  leave,  or  old  age,  apart  from  any  recognition  which  their 
service  might  gain  for  tbem  from  public  sources.  I  shall  feel  happy 
to  discuss  fully  such  a  scheme  with  a  representative  body  of  teachers, 
and  to  render  any  assistance  I  can  towards  its  success.  The  condi- 
tions of  work  and  living  render  such  a  scheme  a  necessity,  while  its 
Regulationa  absence  is  a  blot  which  cannot  lie  too  speedily  effaced." 
for  HeliKious  The  Regulations  for  Religious  Instruction  are  few  and  to  the 
Instruction,     ^j^  an(j  Rre  providef.  ff)r_ 

h(l)  By  the  Education  Ordinance. 
(2)  By  the  Education  Code. 
The  Ordinance  provides  that  religious  teaching  shall  not  form  part 
of  the  instruction  to  be  given  at  any  Governmont  school,  but  every 
minister  of  religion,  or  person  appointed  by  him,  shall  have  free 
access  to  all  Government  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which 
the  minister  belongs,  at  such  hours  as  may  be  agreed  on  between 
the  minister  and  the  Board.  This  section  of  the  Ordinance  affects 
Government  sohools  only ;  but  for  denominational  schools,  the 
usual  conditions  of  gaining  Government  aid  are  laid  down  : — 

(1)  That  the  school  lje  open  to  all  children  without  distinction 

of  religion  or  race. 

(2)  That  no  child  receive  any  religious  instruction  objected  to 

by  its  parent  or  guardian,  or  be  present  while  such 
instruction  is  being  given. 

(3)  That  free  access  be  given,   under  regulations  approved 

by  the  Board,  to  all  ministers  of  religion  or  persons 
appointed  by  them  who  may  desire  to  afford  religious 
instruction  to  children  of  their  own  persuasion  being 
pupils  in  the  school. 

The  Code  prescribes  that  religious  instruction  may  be  given  under 
such  conditions'as  are*  laid  down  in  the  Education  Ordinance  and  at- 
such  hours  as  are  fixed  in  the  time  table  of  such  school,  and  that  it 
may  not  be  carried  on  in  the  school  at  the  same  time  as  secular  in- 
struction, unless  there  be  a  separate  room  available  for  that  purpose. 

Tn  actual  practice,  advantage  is  generally  taken  of  the  alternative 
instruction   provided  under  the   law  by  the  words  "  or  person 
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appointed  by  him  "  (the  minister).  Clergymen  seldom  (in  many 
cases  never)  avail  themselves  in  their  own  schools  of  their  oppor- 
tunities  of  imparting  the  religious  teaching  themselves.  It  forms 
uo  part  of  the  syllabus  of  examination,  and  no  result  grant  is 
paid  for  it.  It  is  almost  exclusively  undertaken  by  the  teachers, 
and  is  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  the  Church  Catechism  of  the  particular 
il-iiomiuation  to  which  the  school  belongs. 

In  Government,  schools,  only  one  application  has  been  made 
during  the  past  ten  years  by  a  minister  of  religion  for  permission 
to  exercise  the  privileges  thus  conferred  on  him  by  law. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  elementary 
schools,  and  there  is  no  manual  training  or  instruction  in  handi- 
crafts, neither  is  there  any  instruction  in  drill  or  physical 
exercises.  Cookery  is  not  taught,  but  sewing  and  domestic 
economy  are  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Schedules  F.  and  G.  of  the  Education  Code  of 
1896  (see  Appendix  C.)  shows  to  what  extent  provision 
is  made.  The  annual  reports  show  that  the  girls  .take  to  domestio 
economy  only  "  after  a  fashion."  They  are  too  apt  to  apply,  in 
endeavouring  to  learn  the  subject,  the  words  of  their  text  books 
which  are  written  to  suit  English  modes  of  thought  and  living, 
as  literally  as  possible,  to  local  conditions,  and  as  a  consequence, 
awkward  answers  ure  frequently  given,  showing  that  the  book 
work  has  been  learnt,  but  not  sufficiently  understood.  At  the 
end  of  1899,  three  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  present  Code, 
fifty-nine  pupils  presented  this  subject ;  in  1900,  seventy-six. 
The  teaching  of  the  subject  is  confined  to  Standards  VI.  and  VH. 
The  grant  (3s.  each)  for  passes  obtained  in  this  subject  did  not  exceed 
£8  in  1900.  With  the  educational  needs  of  the  Colony  growing 
apace,  it  will  become  imperative  on  the  Board  of  Education  at  no 
distant  date  to  consider  the  question  of  appointing  a  Lady  Examiner 
for  this  subject,  as  is  done  for  needlework. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce,  in  his  Code  of  L896,  made  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture,"  and  as  will  lie  seen  in  Form  5  of  the 
Education  Code  of  1896  (see  Appendix  C),  a  grant  of  3s.  per 
head  was  allowed  for  each  pupil  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination  iu  this  subject,  the  teaching  of  which  is  con- 
fined to  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  Since  that  date,  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies  has  practically 
n  the  burden  of  agricultural  education  on  its  shoulders;  and 
under  its  guidance  and  direction,  the  necessary  steps  for  qualifying 
teachers  to  teach  the  subject,  for  securing  proper  school  plots 
contiguous  to  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  schools,  have  been 
taken,  the  Department  lending  its  Station  for  the  work  of  practical 
demonstration  at  all  stages  of  teaching,  and  offering  the  services 
of  its  Curator. 

At  the  end  of  1899,  154  pupils  were  examined  in  the  subject ; 
and  in    L000,   161.    The  theory  has,  as  a  rule,  been  fairlv  well 


Sewing  anil 

Domestic 

Economy. 


Agriculture. 


•  Ser  nho  hfl  w  now  8ub-Clause  No.  10  added   in   1901     to  Clause  21  of 
EdiirHiiou  Ordinance,  1896. 
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taught  by  those  teachers  who  attended  the  two  courses  of  lectured 
given  in  1900;  but  the  lack  of  school  plots  lies  divested  the  subject 
of  much  of  the  interest  that  would  otherwise  be  shown.  Sir  Alfred 
Moloney  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  publicly  advertising  the  views 
ot  the  Colonial  Office  with  respect  to  the  iaiportance  of  the  subject, 
and  invariably  supplemented  these  with  his  own.  A  good  start 
has  been  effected,  and  with  the  securing  of  school  plots — a  matter 
that  has  l)een  attended  with  some  delay — the  subject  may  soon 
be  expected  to  be  taken  up  with  all  the  energy  that  its  importance 
demands. 
IiooK*110"  ^°  arrangements  exist  for  continuation  Schools ;  but.  reference 
to  the  annual  report  for  1900  shows  that  the  making  of  such 
arrangements  has  not  been  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  passage 
referred  to  runs  thus  : — 

"  In  conclusion,  while  it  is  gratifying  to  oljserve  the  healthy 
increases  shown  on  the  tables  herewith,  it  has  occurred  to  my 
mind  that  another  reference  to  the  lines  on  which  these  increases 
should  follow  would  not  be  out  of  place.  The  basis  of  the  £5,000 
annually  expended  is  an  anticipation  by  the  Board  who  grant  it,  that 
'  all  reasonable  oare  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
school  to  bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good 
manners  and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to 
impress  on  the  children  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to 
duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for  others,  and  of  honour  and 
truthfulness  in  word  and  act.'  This  (taken  from  the  English 
Code)  is  decidedly  a  fine  standard  of  moral  attainment  at  which  to 
aim.  It  would  be  lost  labour  to  comment  on  the  foregoing  as  local 
circumstances  demand.  But  I  might  mention  that  most  of  what 
is  laid  down  lies  immediately  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  next 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  lastly  in  the  hands  of  the Teichers  and 
Pupil-teachei-s.  The  Teachers  are  the  guardians  of  the  pupils' 
morals  during  school  hours — the  parents  while  they  are  at  home. 
But  in  the  latter  case  it  may  well  be  asked  '  Quis  custodiet,  etc.? ' 
One  solution,  and  probably  the  only  one,  for  the  vexed  question, 
viz.,  how  a  healthy  moral  tone  is  to  be  preserved,  lies  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Teachers.  Let  the  English 
system  of  having  evening  continuation  schools  be  tried  in  a 
selected  district,  and  add  to  it  the  formation  of  school  libraries 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Teachers,  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  ren- 
dered by  persons  interested,  so  as  to  form  the  nucleus  of  those 
towers  of  success  known  as  Circulating  Libraries.  At  present 
boys  and  girls  grown  to  lw  men  and  women  have  no  facilities  (no 
matter  how  much  they  desire  it)  for  continuing  the  work  begun 
and  (as  at  present)  ended  at  school.  When,  however,  these  children 
once  become  parents,  can  find  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
spending  their  evenings  in  a  rational  sort  of  way,  they  will,,  as 
persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  avail  themselves  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. Personally,  I  shall  take  up  the  matter  of  school  libraries, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  Teachers  and  Pupil  Teachers,  in  one  of 
my  schools  at  an  early  date,  feeling  confident  that,  conducted  on 
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right  lines,  there  will  be  absolutely  no  risk  of  failure  in  so  well 
meant  an  attempt." 

It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  make  provision  for  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  for  defective  children,  and 
'here  is  no  reformatory  school  in  the  colony. 

B.  Secondary  Education. 

terns  of  secondary  education  existed  as  far  back  as  the  fifties, 

dest  existing  to-day  dates  as  far  back  as  1872. 

There  are  three  schools  of  secondary  education  assisted  by  the 

Government,  one  for  boys  and  two  for  girls.    That  for  boys-is  an 

nommational  school,  and  was  started  by  private  entei-prise  on 

February,  1885,  with  thirty  boys,  and  although  the  numbers 

fluctuated  and  reached  as  high  as  fifty,  the  number  to-day  is 

about  the  same  as  it  was  seventeen  years  ago. 

Latin,  French >  English  grammar,  English  literature,  geography, 

■  ry,  book  keeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  Greek  (optional), 

and  English  composition  are  the  subjects  taught.    The  school  has 

always  been  taught  by  University  men  appointed  by  a  governing 

body  composed  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  all  the  clergy  of    the 

Colony^  and  about  a  do7*n  gentlemen  in  addition  to   these.    The 

eminent  gives  six  scholarships  to  boys  from  the  primary  schools 

tenable  for  five  years,  conditional  on  good  reports  from  the  head 

master.    The  governing  body  give  five  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  paying  pupils  are,  therefore,  only  about  twenty.    The  fees  are 

£2  108.  per  term,  and  the  terms  and  holidays  are  those  customary 

in  public  schools. 

The  annual  income  is  about  £175  per  annum  from  fees,   and 
about  £450  from  the  Government,  and  may  be  taken  roughly  at 
about  £650  per  annum. 
The  Government  gives — 

(a)  A  fi&ed  grant  of  £250. 

r(i)  A  grant  of  £5  per  head  on  every  boy  who  obtains  GO  per 
cent,  and  upwards  of  the  total  marks  in  the  examina- 
tion held  every  Christmas  by  an  examiner  (usually  a 
graduate  of  an  English  university)  appointed  by  the 
governing  body  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
Prizes  are  presented  to  the  school  by  the  Governor,  and  other 
as  aie  provided  by  the  governing  body.    The  annual  expendi- 
ture is  tabout  £600;* . 

■  St.  George's  High  School  for  Girls  is  a  sister  institution  to 

the  hoys'  school,  and  is  undenominational  also.    The  governing 



*  In  1902,  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  enquire  into 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  in  this  colony  a  College  on  the  lints  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Mauritius,  and  the  Committee's  report  is  being  considered  in  the 
present  year :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  complete  change  in  the  existing 
•tate  of  affairs  is  requisite  to  meet  local  wants. 

(Colonial  Reports.  Annual  No.  404.  Grenada,  Report  for  1902,  Cd. 
l7»-9.) 
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body  i*  ,ne  same  as  for  thp  boys",  with  one  additional  member.  The 
school  was  founded  soon  after  the  boys'  school,  and  has  had  no 
fewer  than  four  head  mistresses  during  the  twelve  years  of  its 
existence.  The  present  head  mistress  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Andrew's 
I  'Diversity  (Scotland)  and  holds  the  degree  of  L.L.A.,  and  there  are 
Ixodes  an  assistant  mistress  who  teaches  music,  and  a  painting 
mistress. 

Political  geography,  physical  geography,  English  language, 
arithmetic,  elementary  mathematics,  English  literature,  French. 
imtiiral  science,  history,  elementary  drawing,  class  singing  and 
in ciJIework  are  taught. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  extra  subjects,  and  of  re- 
ligious knowledge  and  Scripture  by  ministers  of  religion. 

There  are  three  terms  in  the  year,  each  of  thirteen  weeks'  dura- 
tion, the  other  thirteen  weeks  being  allotted  for  vacation.  The 
fees  range  from  £3  to  £5  per  annum,  according  to  the  standard 
of  attainment  of  the  pupils.  The  number  on  the  roll  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  are  about  thirty,  but  it  is  expected  that  under  the 
mistress,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  school  for  not  quite  eighteen 
Booths,  the  school  will  soon  regain  its  former  numerical  strength 
(of  itlxiut  fifty).  The  income  is  about  £250  per  annum,  and  the 
ming  body  finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to  exercise  the  utmost 
vigilance  to  keep  the  expenditure  within  proper  limits.  The 
school  receives  a  (Jovernment  grant-in-aid  of  £2  per  scholar  per 
annum  (not  to  exceed  £100  altogether)  on  the  average  daily  atten- 
dance, and  is  examined  annually  by  an  examiner  appointed  and 
I  inn  I  by  the  Government.  Two  scholarships  tenable  for  four  years 
HI  given  by  the  Government  to  girls  from  the  primary  schools. 
The  school  is  excellently  situated  in  the  capital,  and  is  sufficiently 
commodious  to  permit  of  the  head  mistress  receiving  boarders. 
The  governing  bodies  of  this  and  the  (boys')  Grammar  School  have 
within  the  past  month  been  incorporated. 

St.  Joseph's  Convent  School,  unlike  the  St.  George's  Girls'  High 
School,  is  st  rictly  denominational,  and  is  not  controlled  by  a  govern- 
ing body.  The  sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (a  Roman  Catholic  teaching 
Oral  <■)  are  the  sole  authorities  in  connection  with  the  school,  which 
wan  founded  in  1872.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of  three  sisters 
of  the  Convent,  assisted  by  one  or  two  lady  teachers,  ex-pupils  of 
tlin  MfaOOl.  The  curriculum  comprises  English  grammar,  com- 
D0  i'i"ii  und  paraph  rasing,  reading,  orthography,  penmanship. 
iphv.  history  (English  and  Bible),  arithmetic,  algebra,  natural 
history,  botany,  astronomy,  domestic  economy,  French  (reading, 
iMiimioin  •  .cruises  and  translation),  drawing  and  paiuting,  musio 
i  ■  '  il  and  instrumental),  calisthenics,  and  needlework  (plain  and 
'ii  n. mental). 

The  school  terms  and  holidays  are  not  of  the  same  duration  as 
W  usually  the  case  in  public  schools,  there  being  two  terms  only. 
'I  he  tir«t  is  from  January  15th  to  May  17th;  the  second  from 
May  25th  to  December  15th ;  the  periods  intervening,  consisting 
of  rather  lew  than  six  weeks,  being  allotted  to  holidays. 
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The  fees  are  :— 

Boarders £3    0    0  per  month. 

Day  scholars  over  seven  years      -    0    8    0  „ 

Day  scholars  under  seven  years     -    0    4    0  „ 

Extras: — 

Music 0  10    0  „ 

Drawing  and  painting    -       -       -    0     8    0  „ 

There  are  no  exhibitions.  The  average  attendance  is  about 
sixty,  from  a  school  roll  of  about  seventy. 

The  school  receives  a  Government  grant-in-aid  of  £2  per  scholar 
per  annum  (not  to  exceed  £100  altogether),  and  is  examined  annually 
by  an  examiner  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Government.  Two 
scholarships,  tenable  for  four  years,  are  given  by  the  Government 
to  girls  from  the  primary  schools.  The  situation  of  the  school  is 
excellent,  but  the  authorities  are  considering  the  enlargement  of 
the  premises  to  meet  their  requirements. 

These  High  Schools  are  entirely  free  from  Government  inspection, 
sod  with  the  exception  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  grants-in- 
aid  are  made,  are  equally  free  from  Government  control. 

Some  mention  has  already  been  made  above  of  private  secondary 
sohook. 

John  Harbin, 

Inspector  of  Schools. 

Education  Office,  Grenada, 

5th  June,  1902. 
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APPENDIX    A. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  ORDINANCE,  1888. 

Grenada.  No.  11— of  1888. 

|14f/*  November,  1888.] 

Am  Ordinance  to  Provide   for    Public   Elementary    Instruction  rx 

this  Colony. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  better  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  the  children  of  this  Island  and  for  securing  the  fulfilment  of  parental 
responsibility  in  relation  thereto. 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  as  follows: — 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Elementary  Instruction  Ordi- 
nance, 1888." 

2.  This  Ordinance  shall  come  into  operation  from  and  after  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  Governor's  assent  thereto  in  the  Government 
Gazette,  which  date  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  Ordiniinre. 

3.  In  this  Ordinance  the  word — 

"  Child  "  shall  mean  any  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen 
years. 

"  Parent  "  shall  mean  father  or  mother,  and  in  the  case  of  a  child 
who  is  orphan  or  deserted  it  shall  mean  grandfather  or  grand- 
mother or  other  person  for  the  time  l>eing  having  the  care  or 
custody  of  child. 

"  Authorised  person  "  means  any  person  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 

"  Public  Elementary  School  "  means  a  school  of  primary  instruction 
either  aided  or  supported  by  public  funds. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  child 
to  receive  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and 
if  such  parent  fail  to  perform  such  duty  he  shall  be  liable  to  such  Orders 
and  penalties  as  are  provided  in  this  Ordinance. 

5.  Every  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Minister  of  Religion,  Police  Officer  or  Con- 
stable, and  every  member  of  the  Education  Board  and  the  Inspector  of 
Schools,  shall  be  a  person  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Ordinance. 

6.  If  the  parent  of  any  child  habitually  and  without  reasonable  excuse 
neglects  to  provide  efficient  elementary  instruction  for  such  child  it  shall 
1m'  competent  to  any  person  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  this  Ordinance 
and  having  knowledge  of  such  neglect,  after  due  warning  to  the  parent 
of  such  child,  to  complain  to  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  and  such 
Court  may,  u  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  such  complaint,  order  that  the  child 
do  attend  some  public  elementary  school  named  in  the  order  (hereinafter 
called  the  Attendance  Order)  not  being  distant  more  than  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  residence  of  such  child. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be 
a  reasonable  excuse  :— 

(1)  That  there  is  not  within  one  and  a  half  measured  miles  by  the 
nearest  road  or  path  from  the  residence  of  such  child  any  public 
elementary  school  open  which  the  child  can  attend  ;  or 

(•2)  That  the  absence  of  the  child  from  school  has  been  caused  hy 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause  ;  or 

IS)  That  the  child  has  attained  such  a  standard  of  education  as  would 
entitle  it  to  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  as  hereinafter 
provided. 
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7.   Everj    child   who  attends  any  public    elementary  school    and   panes  Certificate  of 
»t  the  annual  examination  of  such  school  by  the  Inspector,  shall  l>e  entitled  prolicicnoy. 
lo  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  according  to  age  in  the  form  prescribed 
ii  the  Schedule  of  this  Ordinance  ;  that  is  to  say — 

i\  years  old,  in  the  preliminary  or  any  higher  standard. 
Above  six  and  not  exceeding  eight  years  old,  in  the  first  or  any  higher 

standard. 
Above    sight   and  not  exceeding  ten,  in  the  second  or  any  higher 

standard. 
Almve  len  and  not  exceeding  twelve,  in  the  third  or  any  higher  standard. 
tbove  i  uclve  and  not  exceeding  fourteen,  in  the  fourth  or  any  higher 

standard. 

The  parent  of  any  child  who  has  been  educated  otherwise  than  at  a 
pnbHc  elementary  school  shall  be  entitled  upon  making  application  to 
i  In  Inspector  of  Schools  to  have  his  child  examined  at  such  time  and  place 
H  i  he  Inspector  may  appoint,  and  such  child  upon  passing  the  prescribed 
"i  in]  higher  Standard  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  proficienc] 
accord  in  i;  to  age. 

9.  If  any  child  who  is  examined  under  the  provisions  of  the  eighth 
ion  fail  to  pass  the  requisite  Standard,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector 

of  Schools  either  by  himself  or  by  some  other  authorised  person  to  make 
uplaint  under  the  sixth  section  of  this  Ordinance  with  the  view  of 
iring  a  school  attendance  order  in  respect  of  such  child. 
Failure  to  pass  the  examination  hereinbefore  referred  to  shall  be  jiriimi 
facie  evidence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  provide  efficient 
instruction  within  the  meaning  of  Sections  4  and  6  of  this  Ordinance. 

10.  Where  in  answer  to  a  complaint  under  section  six,  it  is  alleged  that 
■hild  has  attained  a  Standard  entitling  it  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency 

ling  to  age,  the  Court  may  either  examine  the  child  with  a  new  "i 
rWriing  whether  the  required  Standard  has  been  reached,  or  may 
adjourn  the  further  hearing  of  the  case  in  order  that  the  child  may  be 
examined  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and  it  shall  then  be  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate  to  transmit  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  the  notice 
hereinafter  referred  to. 

11.  Upon  receiving  from  the  magistrate  a  notice,  in  the  form  prescribed 
in  the  Schedule  to  this  Ordinance,  that  a  child  in  respect  of  whom  a  com- 
plaint has  been  made  under  the  sixth  section  is  alleged  to  have  reached  a 
Standard  of  education  entitling  it  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency  according 
to  age,  the  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  the 
examination  of  such  child  and  shall  give  or  withhold  a  certificate  of  pro- 
lict-T'cy  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  examination,  reporting  such 
result  at  the  same  time  to  the  magistrate  who  shall  thereupon  proceed 
to  determine  the  complaint. 

12.  If  the  manager  of  Bny  aided  school  named  in  a  school  attendance 
order,  shall  object  to  receive  into  his  school  the  child  in  respect  of  whom 
the  order  is  made,  he  must  at  once  state  his  obejetion  and  the  grounds  of  it 
in  writing  to  the  magistrate  by  whom  the  order  is  signed,  who  shall  forth- 
with transmit  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Education  Hoard  to  he  laid 
More  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Hoard,  with  whom  it  shall  rest, 
after  such  inquiry  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  to  confirm  the  objection  or 
io  disallow  it.  If  the  Committee  confirm  the  objection,  the  Court  upon 
being  so  informed  shall  cancel  the  attendance  order  and  either  make  a 
fresh  order  in  which  some  other  school  shall  be  named,  or,  if  there  be  no 
school  available,  shall  dismiss  the  complaint.  If  the  Committee  disallow 
the  objection,  and  the  manager  still  refuses  to  receive  the  child  into  his 
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school,  the  Court  may  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  objection  had 
been  allowed  ;  and  such  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  manager  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  ground  for  withdrawing  public  aid  from  the  school,  within  the 
meaning  of  section  15  of  "  The  Education  Ordinance  Amendment  Ordinance, 
1886." 

13.  Where  an  attendance  order  is  not  complied  with  a  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction  on  complaint  made  by  an  authorised  person  may,  if  the  parent 
does  not  appear,  or  appears  and  fails  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  he  has  used 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  obey  the  order,  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
with  the  costs  five  shillings. 

14.  In  any  case  in  which  an  attendance  order  is  made  the  Court  if 
satisfied  of  the  inability  of  the  parent  to  pay  the  school  fees  may  give  direc- 
tions for  the  free  admission  of  the  child  into  the  public  elementary  school 
named  in  the  order. 
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15.  The  manager  of  any  aided  school  upon  which  an  order  of  free  admis- 
sion is  made  in  respect  of  any  child,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  during  the 
attendance  of  such  child  at  the  school,  an  amount  not  exceeding  three 
pence  per  week,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  annually  voted  for  Elementary 
Education.  _ 

16.  It  shall  Ik?  lawful  for  the  Governor  in  Council  to  make  and  from 
time  to  time  to  add  to,  rescind,  or  alter,  rules  and  regulations  and  to  frame 
forms  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 

SCHEDULE. 
(Form  of  notice  under  Section  11.) 

Passed  in  legislative  Council  this  6th  day  of  November  in  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

APPENDIX    P. 

THE  EDUCATION  ORDINANCE,  1895. 

(With  subsequent  amendments  incorporated.) 
Grenada.  No.  12 — of  1895. 

[l«f  January,  1896. 
An  Ordinance  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Law  belatino  to 
Primary  Education. 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  "The  Education  Ordinance,   1895." 

2.  This  Ordinance  shall  come  into  operation  on  such  day  as  the 
Governor  shall  notify  by  Proclamation. 

3.  Ordinances  No.  1  of  28th  February,  1893,  and  No.  8  of  9th  March. 
1893,  are  hereby  repealed :  Provided  that,  except  in  cases  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Ordinance,  such  repeal  shall  not  affect — 

(1)  The  past  operationof  any  enactment  hereby  repealed  nor  anything 
duly  done  thereunder. 

(2)  Any   right,    privilege,    obligation,   or    liability  acquired,  accrued, 
or  incurred  under  any  enactment  hereby  repealed. 

Provided  also  that  until  new  Rules  are  brought  into  operation  under  thi 
Ordinance,  the  Rules  made  under  the  rejiealed  enactments  shall  remail 
in  fidl  force  and  effect. 

4.  In  this  Ordinance, — 

"  The  Board  "  means  the  Board  of  Education  constituted  under  this 
Ordinance:  _^ 
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"  Inspector  of  Schools  "  means  any  officer  appointed  by  the  Governor 

to  inspect  and  examine  schools,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties 

as  maybe  imposed  on  him  by  this  Ordinance  or  otherwise  assigned 

to  him  by  the  Governor  : 
'*  The  Code  "  means  the  Code  of  Regulations  for  Primary  Schools  in 

force  for  the  time  being  under  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  : 
"  School  "  means  a  school  for  primary  instruction  within  the  meaning 

of  this  Ordinance  : 
"Teacher"  includes  an  Assistant  Teacher  and  a  Pupil  Teacher  in  a 

school : 
"  Manager  "  means  a  person  recognised  under  the  provisions  of  the 

Code  as  having  the  control  and  management  of  a  school. 
"  Standard  "   means  a  degree  of  education  attainment  to  be  fixed 

by  the  Code  : 
"  Parent  "  includes  guardian  and  every  person  liable  to  maintain  or 

having  the  actual  custody  of  any  child. 


The  Board  of  Education. 

I 1 )  There  shall  be  established  a  Board  to  be  called  the  "  Board  of 
Education." 

(8)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  as  President  and  of  so 
many  members  as  the  Governor  shall  deem  expedient.  Of  the 
members  so  to  bu  appointed  one  half  shall  be  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  other  half  non-Homan  Catholics.  The  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  each  member  shall  continue  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  his  appointment. 

Ii  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  at  any  time  to  summon  a  moetinil 

of  the  Hoard.    So  far  as  possible,  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Board  shall 

If  issued  by  the  Secretary  to  members  one  week  before  the  day  fixed  for 

the  meeting. 

7.*  Five  members  of  t In    Knard,  including  the  Governor  or  Vice-Prcsi- 

<hall  form  a  quorum,  and  the  Governor  shall  have  a  casting  vote  only. 

8.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor,  in  the  event  othis  being  unable  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  to  appoint  the  Chief  Justice  or  a  member 
"i  (lie  Executive  Council  not  being  a  member  of  the  Board  to  act  as  Vice- 
President.  The  Vice-President  shall  have  the  powers  of  the  Governor 
<u  President. 

0.  (1.)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  resign  his  seat  by  letter  addressed 
to  the  Governor. 

[1.  J  Any  member  leaving  the  Colony  shall  inform  the  Governor  in  writ- 
ing of  the  time  he  is  likely  to  be  absent,  and  the  Governor  shall, 
in  the  event  of  a  meeting  being  summoned,  appoint  an  acting 
member  during  such  absence. 

(3.)  Any  member  leaving  the  Colony  without  so  communicating 
with  the  Governor,  and  being  absent  from  two  consecutive  meet- 
ings duly  summoned,  shall  vacate  his  seat. 


CanttttotiM 
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"The  Education  Amending  Ordinance,   1901,  No.  0  of  1901,  repealed 
this  Section  and  substituted  the  following  :— 

'  Two  members  of  theJBoard,  together  with  the  Governor  or  Vice-  Quorum. 
President,  shall  form    a    quorum,  and    the  Governor  or    Vice- 
President  shall  have  a  uastiug  t ote  only." 
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The  Inspector  of  Schoolt  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

in.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  appoint  such  persons  as  he 
shall  think  fit  to  be  Inspector  of  Schools  and  Secretary  to  the  Board. 


Duties  of 
Secretary. 


Power  of 

Board  to 
make  Rides. 


Cancellation 
or  amend- 
ment of 
Rules. 

Knlcs  to  fix 
scales  of 
teachers' 
salaries  and 
result  grant* 


11.  The  duties  of  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  include  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  schools  and  all  duties  imposed  on  him  by  this  Ordinance 
or  otherwise  assigned  to  him  by  the  Governor. 

12.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  Is  responsible  for  the  administration, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  of  the  moneys  voted  by  the 
Legislature  for  Government  and  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  ;  and  for  the  control 
and  management  of  Government  Schools  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Code. 

13.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  issue  notices 
of  meetings,  to  keep  the  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  to  conduct 
its  correspondence. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

14.  (1)  The  Board  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  Rule* 

for  the  following  purposes : — 
(a.)  For    the  good  government,  discipline,  and  routine  work 

of  all  Government  and  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  maintained 

or  aided  under  this  Ordinance. 
(6.)  To  fix  the  days  and    hours  of  attendance  and  the  school 

holidays, 
(r.)  To  prescribe  the  standards  of  attainment  in  the  subjects 

of  instruction  taught  in  any  school  necessary  to  qualify 

the  school  to  earn  a  result  grant. 
(d.)  To  fix  the  month  of  the  annual  examination  of  each  school 

for  a  result  grant. 
(e.)  To  fix  the  number  of  attendances  entitling  a  school  to 

claim  a  residt  grant  for  a  child  present  for  examination. 
(f.)  To    determine    generally  the  conditions  under  which  the 

annual  examinations  of  schools  for  result  grants  shall  be 

held. 
(g.)  To   determine    the  qualifications    to    be  required  for  the 

issue  and  classification  of  certificates  to  teachers. 
(h.)  To  determine  the  conditions  on  which  schools  shall   lie 

entitled  to  a  grant-in-aid  in  respect  to  sufficient  school 

house     accommodation,    furniture,  and    apparatus,    and 

to  the  admission  and  attendance  of  scholars, 
(i.)  For  the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  regulation  of  its 

proceedings. 
Provided  that  such  Bules  shall  not  be  in  any  respect  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 

(2.)  A   copy  of  such   Rules  shall  be  laid    before  the   Legislative 
Council  at  its  next  meeting  after  the  passing  of  the  same. 

18.  Any  Rule  made  by  the  Board  may  be  cancelled  or  amended  by  the 
Board  :  Provided  that  notification  of  such  cancellation  or  amendment 
shall  lw  made  to  the  Legislative  Council  at  its  next  meeting  after  the  passing 
of  the  same. 

16.  The  Board  shall  also  have  power  to  make  rules  for  the  following 
purposes : — 

(1.)  To  fix  a  scale  of  salaries  to  be  allowed  to  teachers  according  to 

the  class  of  certificate  held  by  them. 
(2.)  To  fix  a  scale  of  result  grants  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers  of  schools 
for  each  child  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  prescribed 
standards. 
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Provided  that  all  rules  passed  by  the  Board  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  at  its  next  meeting 
after  the  passing  of  the  same,  and  shall  not  come  into  operation  until 
they  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Council. 

17.  The  Board  may  order  the  withholding  or  withdrawal  from  any  Withholding 
school  which  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Ordinance,  or  with- 
"r  nf  any  Rules  made  thereunder,  of  any  aid  or  any  part  of  such  aid  to  which  'Jj**^"!™'1' 
«uch  school  would  be  otherwise  entitled. 


from  school. 


Classification  of  Schools. 
18.  Schools  of  Primary  Instruction  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes  :—      ciassilicatio 

(1)  Schools  already  or  to  be  hereafter  established  and   maintained  of  Schools  < 
entirely  from  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony  (herein  called  Govern-  }^™*JJjfl 
incut  Schools) ; 

(2)  Schools  already  or  to  be  hereafter  established  by  local  managers, 
and  to  which  aid  shall  be  contributed  from  the  public  funds 
of  the  Colony  (herein  called  Grant-in-Aid  Schools). 


Instruction. 


Government  Schools. 

19.  The  Police  Magistrate  of  each  district,  and  such  person  or  persons  as 
the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  shall  be  visitors  of  the  Govern- 
ment Schools  within  such  district. 

20.  Religious  teaching  shall  not  form  part  of  the  instruction  to  be 
given  at  any  Government  Schools,  but  every  minister  of  religion  or  person 
appointed  by  him  shall  have  free  access  to  all  Government  Schools,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  religious 
!'■  nomination  to  which  such  minister  may  belong,  at  such  hours  as  may 
be  agreed  on  between  such  minister  and  the  Board. 

21.  The  Board  may  establish  a  Government  School  in  any  district  in 
R  hich  there  is  no  Grant-in-Aid  School,  or  where  the  Grant-in-Aid  Schools 
ire  insufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  district :  Provided 
that  a  Government  School  shall  not  be  established  in  any  place  where  there 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Board,  expressed  by  a  resolution 
to  that  effect,  a  sufficient  Grant-in-Aid  School. 

^j.  ( 1)  Teachers  of  Government  schools  shall  receive  as  remuneration — 

(a.)  A  fixed  salary  ; 
(6.)  A  result  grant ; 
(c.)  A  free  residence  or  an  allowance  in  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  The  scale  of  salary  and  of  the  result  grant  shall  be  the  same,  and 
payment  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  as  in  the  case 
of  Grant-in-Aid  Schools. 

(3)  All  other  expenses  in  connection  with  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  Government  Schools  shall  be  subject  to  a  vote 
of  the  Legislative  Council. 
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Grant-in-Aid  Schools. 

23.  When  a  Government  School  has  been  established  in  a  district  and 
■  in  tin  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Hoard  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  district  wherein  the  same  has  been  erected,  no  other  school  sub- 
•>'i|iii'iitl>  established  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  shall,  except  within 
the  limits  of  a  town,  receive  aid  from  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony. 
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24.*  A  school  of  Primary  Instruction  established  by  any  person  (on 
being  allowed  by  the  Board)  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  public 
funds  of  the  Colony  on  the  following  conditions  : — 


(1)  That  provision  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  be  made  for  the 
regular  visitation,  management,  and  control  of  the  school  by  : 
manager  who  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
teacher  of  such  school. 

(J)  That  the  teacher  to  be  so  appointed  be  duly  licensed  by  the  Board. 

(3)  That  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  school,  computed  on 
a  period  of  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  application 
for  a  grant-in-aid,  be  not  less  than  twenty-five. 

(4J  That  the  school  be  open  to  all  children  without  distinction  of 
religion  or  race. 

(5)  That  no  child  receive  any  religious  instruction  objected  to  by 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child,  or  be  present  while  such 
instruction  is  given. 

(6)  That  free  access  be  given,  under  regulations  approved  by  the 
Board,  to  all  ministers  of  religion,  or  persons  appointed  by  them, 
who  may  desire  to  afford  religious  instruction  to  children  of  their 
own  persuasion  being  pupils  in  such  school. 

(7)  That  the  .school  be  at  all  times  open  to  inspection. 

(8)  That  the  fees,  if  any,  payable  by  the  scholars  do  not  exceed  in 
amount  a  scale  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board. 

(u)  That  the  rules  and  books  of  secular  instruction  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Hoard  to  relax  the  provisions 
of  the  sixth  sub-section  of  this  section  in  the  case  of  any  child  residing 
within  reach  of  a  Grant-in-Aid  School  of  his  own  denomination  or  of  any 
Government  School,  but  whose  parent  shall  elect  to  send  him  to  a  Grant- 
in-Aid  School  of  a  differing  denomination. 

Provided  also  that  no  school  shall  receive  aid  from  the  public  funds  of 
the  Colony  until  the  amount  of  such  aid  has  been  voted  by  the  Legislative 
Council. 

Aid  to  which      25.  The  aid  to  which  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  shall  be  entitled  shall  consist 
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of- 

(1)  A  fixed  salary  to  be  paid  to  teachers  according  to  the  class  of  the 
certificate  held  by  them  ; 

(2)  A  grant  in  proportion  to  the  educational  results  (herein  called 
the  result  grant) ; 

(3)  A  grant  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  pupils  (herein  called 
the  capitation  grant) ;  and 

(4)  A  grant  in  aid  of  the  building  used  as  a  school  house  (herein  called 
the  building  grant). 

26.  The  salary  of  the  teachers  shall  be  paid  to  the  teachers  monthly 
by  the  Treasurer  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 


Payment  of        27.  The  result  grant  shall  be  payable  to  the  teacher,  or,  in  the  event 

result  grant.  0f  there  being  more  than  one  teacher,  to  the  head  teacher,  by  the  Treasurer 

upon  the  certificate  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  as  soon  as  possible  after 


•The  Education  Amendment  Ordinance,  1901,  No.  4  of  1901,  added 
sub-clauses  10  and  11  to  Section  24  of  the  Education  Ordinance.  1895. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

(10)  That  provision  is  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  for  in- 
struction in  Agriculture. 

(11)  That  the  Registers,  Returns  and  Forms  which  from  time  to  time 
are  presented  by  the  Board  to  be  kept  or  filled  in  by  the  Managers 
or  Teachers,  are  duly  kept  and  tilled  in. 
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annual  examination  of  each  school :    Provided  that,  six  months  after  Proviio. 
nana]  examination  of  each  school,  an  advance  may  l>e  made  to  the 
teacher  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  half  of  the  result  grant  earned  at  the 
last  preceding  examination,  the  balance  of  the  result  grant  to  be  adjusted 
after  the  annual  examination. 


(1)  The  capitation  grant  shall  consist  of  one  shilling  for  each  pnpU 
who  shall  have  attended  the  said  school  on  not  less  than  one  hundred 
days  during  the  year  preceding  the  examination. 

(2)  The  capitation  grant  shall  be  paid  to  the  manager  as  a  grant- 
in-. .id  of  the  supply  of  school  furniture,  materials,  and  apparatus. 

■J!'.  Applications  for  grants-in-aid  of  the  erection  of  new  s -bool-houses. 
or  the  extension  or  improvement  of  school-houses  which  have  not  received 
any  building  grant,  may  be  entertained  by  the  Board  subject  to  the  following 
conditions  : — 

(1)  That  the  amount  of  the  building  grant  shall  not  exceed  one  half 
of  the  amount  needed  to  complete,  extend,  or  improve  the  school 
house  according  to  plans  and  estimates  to  be  approved  by  the  Board; 

OK)  That  the  amount  of  the  building  grant  in  the  case  of  a  new  school 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  extension  or  improvement  of  school-houses 
not  having  hitherto  received  any  building  grant,  the  sum  of 
One  hundred  pounds  sterling  ; 

(3)  That  the  payment  of  a  building  grantjentertained  by  the  Board 
shall  be  subject  to  a  vote  of  the  Legislative  Council ; 

(4)  That  in  the  case  of  a  building  grant  having  been  paid  under  this 

Ordinance  for  or  towards  the  erection,  extension,  or  improvement 
of  a  building  used  as  a  school,  such  building  shall,  at  the  expiration 
of  three  months  from  such  time  as  it  may  cease  to  be  used  as  a 
Grant-in-Aid  School  under  this  Ordinance,  vest  in  the  Government, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  to  the 
Treasury  the  amount  of  the  grant.  The  surplus,  if  any,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  manager  of  the  school. 
Passed  the  Legislative  Council  this  4th  day  of  Jiuie  in  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

CODE    OF    REGULATIONS    FOR    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Made  hy  the  Board  of  Education  on   the  8th  October,   1890.* 

La/aliaed    by    Uit   Education   Ordinance   1895  Amendment  Ordinance  1800. 


ARRANGEMENT    OE    SECTIONS. 


PART    I. 

Chapter  I. 

General  Regulation). 

Sections. 

Managers 1  to       7 

Teachers 8   „    26 

Assistant  Teachers 26    „     28 

Pupil  Teachers 20    „     30 

*  Rules  or  portions  of  Rules  which  have  been  altered  since  the  Code 
appeared  arc  printed  in  their  amended  form  in  italics,  together  with  the 
date  at  which  the  alteration  was  made  in  square  brackets. 
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Chapter  II. 
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PART    I. 

Chapter  I. 

Grnkbal  Rkguj.ations. 

Managers. 

1.  Every  Primary  School  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  manager  or 
managers  who  shall  he  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Regulations 
of  the  Code.  Should  there  be  two  or  more  managers  of  a  school,  one  of 
the  number  shall  be  appointed  in  writing  by  the  other  or  others  to  com- 
municate with  the  Board  or  with  the  Inspector,  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  school. 

2.  No  teacher  can  be  recognised  as  a  manager  nor  can  any  person  be 
recognised  as  a  manager  of  a  school  who  derives  any  profit  or  emoluments 
therefrom. 
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3.  No  communications  from  teachers  relative  to  the  discipline  or  manage 
uicnt  of  their  schools  will  be  received  by  the  Board  unless  forwarded  through 
Mm  manager. 

4.  The  managers  of  Unuil-ui-Aid  Schools  when  entitled  to  appoint  a 
teacher  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  appointment  and  tlismissal,  bttt 
all  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  shall  be  notified  to  tlielnspeclor  ami  to  tfk 
Secretary  of  die  Board  of  Education.  Teachers  will  be  recognised  only 
from  the  date  at  which  their  appointment  is  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of 
Education.    [1898.] 

5.  If  a  teacher  of  a  Graut-in-Aid  School  is  dismissed  without  a  character 
or  with  one  that  would  injure  his  future,  the  Board  may,  on  his  request 
in  writing,  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and.  if  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that 
the  teacher  has  been  treated  with  harshness  or  injustice,  the  Board  may 
furnish  the  teacher  with  a  certificate  of  character. 

6.  The  manager  shall  either  himself  or  by  persons  deputed  by  him  viaif 
'".riy  school  under  his  management  at  least  once  a  month,  examine  and 
sign  the  registers,  and  record  the  results  of  his  visits  in  the  Visitors'  Book. 

7.  The  Inspector  will  give  the  manager  at  least  three  weeks'  notice  of 
the  date  of  the  annual  examination  of  any  school  under  his  management 
and  will  furnish  the  manager  with  the  [prescribed]  forms  ....  to 
lie  prepared  for  the  examination.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manager 
(o  see  that  the  required  forms  are  duly  filled  up  and  to  sign  the  [prescribed] 

declaration If  he  is  unable  to  sign  the  declaration  he  will 

state  his  reasons  in  writing  and  the  case  will  lie  dealt  with  in  such  manner 
as  the  Board  may  decide.  The  forms  must  be  returned  to  the  Inspector 
at  least  three  clear  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  examination. 

Teachers. 

B,  livery  teacher  hereafter  appointed  as  head  teacher  of  a  Government 
n  1 1  rant-in-Aid  School  shall  be  required  to  hold  a  certificate  of  competency, 
hereinafter  called  a  "  certificate." 

u.  Certificates  shall  be  of  three  classes. 

lu.  Every  candidate  for  a  certificate  shall  make  application  by  letter 
in  his  own  handwriting  (provided  that,  if  the  candidate  is  a  teacher,  his 
application  shall  be  forwarded  through  the  manager),  and  shall  forward 
therewith  testimonials  of  good  character. 

11.  Examinations  for  certificates  will  be  held  annually  in  the  Town  of 
St.  George,  and  any  candidate  whose  testimonials  of  good  conduct  have 
been  approved  by  the  Board,  and  who  shall  have  passed  the  required 
examinations,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate. 

12.  The  subjects  for  examination  shall  be — 

(1)  The  subjects  appointed  for  the  examinations  for  certificates  held 

by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  London  ; 

(2)  School  management. 

13.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  cancel  any  certificate  given  to  a 
teacher,  or  to  reduce  certificates  of  the  first  or  second  class  to  certificates  of 
the  second  or  third  class  :  provided  that,  when  any  proposal  to  cancel  or 
reduce  the  class  of  a  certificate  is  submitted  to  the  Board,  the  teacher  shall 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the  Board  any  explanation 
he  may  desire  to  make  in  writing. 

14.  To  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  third  class,  a  candidate  must  obtain  a 
certificate  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  that  he  has  passed  in  the  Honours" 
drriaioo  of  the  third  class  of  their  examination,  and  a  certificate  of 
having  passed  successfully  an  examination  in  school  management  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  Schedule  C  of  this  Code. 
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15.  To  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  second  class,  a  candidate  must  obtain  a 
certificate  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  that  he  has  passed  in  the  Honours* 
division  of  the  second  class  of  their  examination,  and  a  certificate  of 
having  passed  successfully  an  examination  in  school  management  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Schedule  C  of  this  Code. 

16.  Arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  Board  for  holding  the  examina- 
tion of  the  College  of  Preceptors  in  the  month  of  June  or  December  when- 
ever there  may  be  candidates  for  examination. 

17.  The  examination  in  school  management  will  be  held  by  such  persons 
as  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

18.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  issue  a  certificate  of  the  third  or 
second  class  to  any  candidate  who  produces  testimonials  of  good  conduct 
approved  by  the  Board,  Bnd  who  holds  a  teacher's  certificate  granted  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  the  United  Kingdom,  or  by 
any  recognised  Training  College  or  school  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in 
any  part  of  the  Queen's  Dominions  ;  the  issue  of  a  third  or  second  class 
certificate  shall  depend  on  the  class  of  certificate  held  by  the  candidate. 

10.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  issue  a  certiticalc  of  the  second  class 
to  any  candidate  who  produces  testimonials  of  good  conduct  approved  by 
the  Board  and  who  holds  a  certificate  of  having  passed  the  Loudon  Univer- 
sity Matriculation  Examination  or  of  having  obtained  a  degree  at  any 
University  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  Queen's  Dominions;  pro- 
vided that  such  candidate  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  school 
management  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Schedule  C  of  this  Code. 

•20.  Any  certificate  of  the  second  class  issued  under  this  Code  may  be 
raised  to  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  if  the  holder  shall  have  rendered  five 
years'  efficient  service  as  a  head  teacher  in  charge  of  any  Government  or 
Grant-in-Aid  School  in  this  Colony. 

21.  Every  candidate  for  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  must  send  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  accompanied  by — 

(1)  A  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  morality  signed  by  the  manager 

or  managers  of  each  and  every  school  in  which  he  has  held  an 
appointment  as  head  teacher  ; 

(2)  Copies  of  the  Inspector's  reports  on  the  annual  examination  of 

the  school  or  schools  in  which  he  has  held  an  appointment  as 
head  teacher  for  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  application. 

22.  The  issue  of  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  will  depend  on  the 
Board  bein".  satisfied  that  the  service  of  the  teacher  has  been  efficient,  as 
shown  by  the  above  certificates  and  reports. 

23.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  issue  provisional  certificates  to  persons 
whom  a  manager  may  desire  to  employ  on  the  teaching  staff  of  a  school 
subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  The  manager  shall  submit  to  the  Board  a  certificate  that  the 
candidate  is  in  his  judgment  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  the 
office  of  teacher,  with  such  testimonials  as  the  candidate  may 
be  able  to  furnish  ; 

(2)  The  holder  of  any  such  provisional  certificate  shall  be  under  obliga- 
tion to  present  himself  for  examination  at  the  first  certificate 
examination  subsequently  held  in  the  Colony,  provided  that  the 
date  of  such  examination  does  not  fall  within  six  months  of  the 
issue  of  the  certificate.  If  the  date  of  the  examination  falls  with- 
in such  six  months  the  teacher  may  have  the  option  of  presenting 
himself  at  such  examination  :  but  it  shall  be  obligatory  on  him 
to  present  himself  at  the  next  succeeding  examination.  The 
provisional  certificate  may  be  immediately  suspended  if  the 
holder  fails  to  pass  the  examination  or  for  any  other  reason 

'    which  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  sufficient. 
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Teachers  holding  certificates  recognised  under  the  Bye-laws  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  1888  shall  be  considered  as  holding  certificates  of 
the  same  class  under  this  Code. 

The  pecuniary  value  of  certificates  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
'  ions  contained  in  Part  II.  of  this  Code. 


Assistant  Teachers. 


3 

'26.  In  a  school  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  120  pupils  or 
more,  a  certificated  teacher  may  be  employed  as  an  assistant  teacher,  in 
lieu  of  two  pupil  teachers  ;  and  in  a  school  having  an  average  daily  atten- 
dance of  180  pupils  or  more  two  certificated  teachers  may  be  employed  as 
assistant  teachers  in  lieu  of  four  pupil  teachers. 

•JT.  If  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  for  six  consecutive,  months 
from  January  1st  to  June  30th  or  from  July  1st  to  December  31st  shall 
fiill  below  the  above  numbers  respectively,  the  services  of  the  assistant 
teacher  or  assistant  teachers  must  be  dispensed  with.  Provided  that  in 
cases  where  the  average  attendance  of  a  school  has  been  reduced  by  epidemic 
riclmm,  tlve  average  attendance  of  any  period,  being  not  less  than  one  week, 
"j  which  the  attendances  are  affected  may  be  excluded  for  the  purposes 
of  thit  and  Section  34  of  tlie  Code,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  manager  of  the 
school  in  every  such  case  to  furnish  a  Certificate  from  the  Medical  Officer  of 
tlie  district,  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  Inspector  of  Schools,  that  epidemic 
lickness  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  during  such  period. 
[1901.] 

28.  Assistant  teachers  shall  receive  the  salaries  attached  to  third  class 
certificates  and  such  portion  of  the  result  grant  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  manager. 

Peru.  Teach  EB8. 

29.  Pupil  teachers  are  boys  or  girls  selected  by  the  manager  to  assist  in 
maintaining  discipline  and  in  instructing  the  lower  classes. 

30.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Code  the  term  pupil  teacher  applies  only  to 
boys  or  girls  so  selected  by  the  manager  and  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  Code  ;  but  nothing  in  the  Code  shall  be  held  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  the  manager  to  select  boys  or  girls  as  unpaid  monitors,  or  by  anyother 
designation,  to  assist  in  maintaining  discipline  and  in  instructing  the  lower 
classes. 

31.  An  application  for  the  board's  approval  of  the  appointment  of  a 
pupil  teacher  must  be  made  by  the  manager  on  the  form  approved  by  the 
Board     ....     [1898.] 

32.  The  manager  is  bound  to  see  that  a  pupil  teacher  receives,  without 
cost,  special  instruction  from  the  head  teacher  for  not  less  than  five  hours 
during  every  week,  out  of  the  regular  school  hours,  not  more  than  two 
hours  being  on  the  same  day.  A  pupil  teachers'  time  table  shall  be  kept 
in  the  log. 

33.  Any  school  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  not  less  than  sixty 
for  six  completed  months  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  application  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  pupil  teacher,  and  to  one  additional  pupil  teacher  for  every 
thirty  above  the  first  sixty. 

Ma  If  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  for  six  consecutive  months 
from  January  1st  to  June  30th  or  from  July  1st  to  December  31st  shall  fall 
below  the  above  numbers  respectively,  the  services  of  the  pupil  teacher  or 
pupil  teachers  must  be  dispensed  with.  Provided  that  in  cases  where 
the  average  attendance  of  a  school  has  been  reduced  by  epidemic  sickness, 
tsrugt  attendant*  of  any  period,  being  not  less  than  one  week,  during 
a hirl,  the  attendances  are  affected  may  lie  excluded  fur  the  jmr/i'in's  nf  tin* 
and  section  27  of  the  Code,  it  being  the  duty  nf  the  manager  of  tlie  school 
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in  every  such  case  In  furnish  a  Certificate  from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Oie 
district,  to  the  satisfaction  <//'  the  I  nspector  of  Schools,  that  epidemic  sickness 
prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  during  such  period.    [1901 .1 

35.  No  candidate,  not  being  a  paid  monitor  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  this  Code,  shall  lie  eligible  for  a  first  appointment  as  a  pupil 
teacher  if  under  fourteen  or  over  seventeen  years  of  age :  and  no  pupil 
teacher  shall  be  employed  as  such  for  more  than  five  years,  unless  he  is 
entitled  l»  or  luis  obtained  a  certificate,  other  than  a  provisional  certificate, 
recognised  by  the  Board.     |  1900.] 

.".ii.  Ilefore  a  candidate  ran  be  employed  as  a  pupil  teacher,  he  will  be 
required  to  provide  a  certificate  of  good  character  and  to  have  passed  nn 
ex&IDill&tRn  in  all  the  subjects  of  Standard  V. 

37.  Pupil  teachers  will  be  required  to  pass  annually  an  examination  in 
the  subjects  prescribed  in  Schedule  E,  and  to  produce  certificates  of  good 
conduct  from  their  manager". 

38.  After  two  consecutive  failures  to  pass  the  annual  examination,  except 
From  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  stated  in  writing  to  the  Inspector 
before  the  day  of  examination,  a  pupil  teacher  will  no  longer  he  recognised 
by  the  Board. 

39.  The  pecuniary  conditions  attached  to  the  employment  of  pupil 
teachers  are  set  forth  in  Part  II.  of  this  Code. 


Chapter  II. 

ESTAHLISHME.VT  AM)   GOVERNMENT  OK    SCHOOLS. 

40.  Applications  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government  School  in  any 
district  will  be  considered  by  the  Board  subject  to  the  Regulations  of  the 
Code  and  to  the  provisions  of  Section  21  of  the  Education  Ordinance,  1895. 

41.  Application*  for  a  I  Jranl-in-Aid  of  a  Primary  School  will  be  considered 
by  the  Board  Bubject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Section  -24  of  the  Educa- 
tion Ordinance,  1805,  and  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Code. 

Classification  op  Schools. 

42.  The  Board  will  be  prepared  to  consider  applications  for  Grants-in-Aid 
of  the  following  classes  of  schools  : — 

(1)  Primary  boys  (taught  by  a  master  or  a  mistress). 
(•_;)  Primary  girls  (taught  by  a  mistress). 

(3)  Primary  mixed  schools  (boys  and  girls  taught  by  a  master  or  a 

mistress). 

(4)  Infant  schools  (taught  by  a  mistress). 


S(  ■llool.-HOl.-SB3. 

43.  The  school  premises  shall  be  healthy,  well  ventilated,  properly 
furnished  and  supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and  shall  contain  sufficient 
accommodation  for  the  children  attending  the  school,  which  shall  lie  at  least 
eighty  cubic  feet  of  space,  or  eight  superficial  feet  of  tioor  space,  for  each 
child  in  average  attendance. 

l  I.  Every  school  shall  be  furnished  with  separate  latrines  for  the  use  of 
the  different  sexes,  placed  as  far  apart  as  the  premises  will  allow,  and  pro- 
vided with  good  locks  ;  and  these  latrines  and  their  surroundings  shall  !«• 
kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

45.  No  part  of  any  school-room  shall  be  used  as  a  residence  either  by  the 
teacher  of  such  school  or  by  any  other  person  whatever,  except  with  the 
special  permission  of  the  Board. 
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School  Furniture,  &c. 

46.  Every  school-house  should  be  provided  with  the  following  furniture, 
»t  least  :— 

(1)  A  clock. 

I  tasks  to  accommodate  at  least  one-half  the  number  of  children 

ordinarily  present,  calculated  at  eighteen  inches  of  length  fur 

each  child. 
''■',)  A  set  of  benches  or  a  gallery  for  collective  lessons. 
1 1 1  A  book  press. 
i'i)    \  master's  desk. 

(6)  An  easel  and  black-board. 

(7)  The  following  maps,  at  least :  one  of  the  World,  one  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  and  one  of  the  West  Indies. 
Iii  A  suitable  supply  of  approved  text-books  on  all  the  extra  subjects 
taught. 

(9)  A  set  of  approved  reading-books,  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  re- 

quirements of  the  school  in  all  standards. 

(10)  A  proper  supply  of  chalk,  slates,  slate-pencils,  pens,  rulers  and 

other  stationery. 
Ill)  A  proper  supply  of  brooms  or  brushes,  dusters,  buckets  and  mugs 
for  drinking  purposes,  and  a  mat  and  scraper  for  each  door. 

School  Registers  and  Records. 

J".  In  every  school  the  following  books,  etc.,  shall  be  kept,  according  to 
forms,  where  necessary,  approved  by  the  Board  : — 
(DA  copy  of  this  Code  of  Regulations. 
ij|  An  admission  register. 

A  register  of  attendance  and  payments. 
(i)  A  log  book  or  diary. 
(.'>)  A  \  isiiors'  book. 

(6)  A  guard  book  or  portfolio,  to  contain  school  records. 
(7i  A  register  for  entering  an  account  of  school  supplies,  etc.,  received. 

48.  These  registers  and  records  must  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection 
by  the  managers,  and  in  the  case  of  Government  Schools  by  the  visitors  of 
the  school ;  by  any  member  of  the  Education  Board  ;  by  the  Inspector  of 
Schools,  or  any  other  person  authorised  by  the  Board.  They  are  to  be 
retained  and  preserved  as  the  propertyof  the  school  and  are  in  no  wise  to 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  teacher,  but  are  to  be  handed  over  by 
hini  to  the  manager,  in  proper  order,  on  his  leaving  the  school. 


Admission  Register. 

•hi.  Immediately  upon  the  admission  to  the  school  of  a  new  pupil,  the 
name  of  such  pupil,  the  date  of  admission,  the  date  of  the  pupil's  birth,  the 
Dttne  and  residence  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  the  name  of  the  last  school, 
if  any,  which  he  attended,  the  date  of  his  leaving  it,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  standard  he  was  in  at  the  date  of  leaving,  must  be  entered 
in  the  admission  register.  If  the  pupil's  age  cannot  be  ascertained  positively, 
the  teacher  must  enter  it  according  to  his  judgment,  formed  upon  the  best 
information  obtainable.  Any  subsequent  correction  of  the  entry  of  age 
must  lie  initialled  by  the  manager. 

50.  The  parent  or  guardian  who  wishes  to  place  a  child  in  any  school 
shall  inform  the  teacher  of  his  religious  persuasion,  and  shall  inform  him 
if  he  desires  the  child  to  be  exempted  from  religious  instruction  ;  and  the 
information  thus  given  shall  be  at  once  entered  in  the  admission  register. 

•">!.  The  standard  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  in  which  the  pupil 
is  placed  on  admission,  after  sufficient  testing  as  to  proficiency,  must  be 
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entered  within  one  week  thereafter.  This  entry  must  bo  in  accord  with 
the  standards  of  classification,  and  ordinary  figures  (1,  2,  3,  etc.)  are  to  be 
used. 

52.  Where  an  admission  register  has  not  been  kept,  or  has  been  lost,  one 
must  be  procured,  and  the  above  entries  must  be  made  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  possible  with  regard  to  the  pupils  already  belonging  to  the  school. 

53.  After  the  lapse  of  three  months  from  the  time  when  a  pupil  has 
ceased  to  attend,  if  he  re-enters  the  school  lie  must  be  considered  as  a  new 
pupil;  but  the  admission  register  should  show  that  it  is  a  case  of  re-admission, 
andfalsojthe  cause  of  absence,  and  the  name  of  any  other  school  which  the 
pupil  may  have  attended  in  the  meantime. 

54.  When  a  pupil  leaves  the  school,  that  fact  and  the  cause  of  it,  together 
with  the  date  of  last  attendance,  are  to  be  noted  in  the  admission  register. 

Register  of  Attendance  and  Payments. 
55  and  56 

Loo  Book. 
57  and  58 

Visitors'  Book. 
59 

Register  of  Supplies. 
60 

Admission  and  Withdrawal  of  Pupils. 

61.  No  new  pupil  shall  be  admitted  into  any  school  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  unless  his  parent  or  guardian,  or  some  other  responsible  person, 
shall  give,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  information  required  to  be  entered 
by  the  teacher  in  the  admission  register. 

62.  No  child  suffering  from  yaws,  or  other  contagious  disease,  or  living 
in  a  family  where  an  infectious  disease  is  known  to  exist,  shall  be  allowed 
to  attend  any  school  under  the  control  of  the  Board. 

63.  *No  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fifteen  years  (completed) 


'The  following  words  are  added  to  Section  63  of  the  Code  of  Regulation t 
for  Primary  Schools  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  die  &di  October,  1896  : — 

"  Provided,  however,  that  in  cases  of  die  exclusion  of  cliildren  from  attend- 
ing Grant-in-Aid  or  Government  Schools  by  a  Local  Authority  acting  under 
the  Board  of  Health  Bye-laws,  or  of  die  closing  of  any  such  school  by  such 
Autliority,  the  payment  of  die  grants  from  the  Public  Funds  sliall  continue 
to  be  made  as  before  ;  and  the  school  sliall  be  entitlal  to  the  benefit  of  the 
attendances  that  may  have  been  made  by  sucfi  cliildren  for  purposes  of  tlie 
Result  Grant,  the  Capitation  Grant  and  the  computing  of  the  teaching  staff, 
calculated  (a)  for  excluded  cliildren,  as  if  they  were  in  daily  attendance,  and 
die  school  continue  to  be  ojien  ;  (b)  in  case  of  die  closing  of  a  school,  on  thr 
attendance  calculated  on  the  mean  of  the  last  five  days  on  which  it  was  open." 

Made  by  die  Board  of  Education  this  Idi  day  of  June,  1898. 

The  furdier  Regulation  made  by  die  Board  of  Education  on  die  tit/*  June, 
mhh),  mid  published  mi  -2nd  July.  Hioo,  in  addition  to  Station  69  of  thr 
Code  of  Regulations  for  Primary  Scliools  made  by  the  Board  of  Education 
on  tlie  8th  OcU>ber,  1896,  is  hereby  rescituled  and  die  following  substituted 
dierefor  .— 

"  Provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  closing  of  any  school  with  the  consent 
of  die  Board  of  Education  for  purposes  of  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  or 
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shall  be  refused  admission  into  or  expelled  from  any  school  on  other  than 
reasonable  grounds.  No  refusal  to  admit  and  no  expulsion  shall  take  place 
without  the  consent  of  the  manager.  In  every  case  of  refusal  to  admit  or 
of  expulsion  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  shall  have  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Board. 

6-1.  Any  child  who  has  been  a  pupil  in  an  Elementary  School,  whose 
parent  or  guardian  desires  to  remove  him,  is  entitled  to  demand  of  the 
teacher  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  period  during  which  the  child  has 
been  a  pupil  of  the  said  school,  and  the  standard  in  which  he  was  examined 
at  the  last  annual  examination,  This  certificate  must  be  given  gratia  on 
the  application  of  the  child's  parent  or  guardian,  or  of  another  teacher,  if 
the  child  1*  not  in  arrears;  but,  otherwise,  it  may  be  withheld  until  the 
arrears  be  settled. 

65.  The  Board  will  not  approve  of  arrear  claims  extending  over  a  longer 
period  than  one  month.     No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  into  another  school 

'Ut  the  certificate  provided  for  in  Section  No.  141,  which  must  be 
;i  to  the  Inspector  at  his  first  visit  subsequent  to  the  child's  admission- 

Discipline. 

66.  To  meet  the  requirements  respecting  discipline,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  take  all  reasonable  care  in  the  ordinary  management  of 

■liool,  to  bring  up  the  pupils  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners 
and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  (particular  attention  being  paid 
to  the  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  school-rooms),  and  also  to  impress  upon 
the  pupils  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to<luty,  of  consideration 
and  respect  for  others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act. 

67.  In  Mixed  Schools  the  boys  and  girls  shall  play  in  their  respective 
playgrounds.  In  such  schools  the  female  pupils  shall  be  dismissed,  at  the 
12  o'clock  recess  and  in  the  afternoon  breaking-up,  at  least  five  minutes 
before  the  boys  are  dismissed.  Any  master  who  allows  female  pupils  to  be 
in  the  school-house  after  school  hours,  unless  a  female  teacher  be  present, 
shall  be  reported  by  the  manager  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board  shall  impose 
a  penalty  on  such  master  of  one  pound  sterling. 

68.  Every  teacher  shall  adopt  such  methods  for  maintaining  discipline 
a3  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind  judicious  parent  in  a  family,  and  shall 
avoid  corporal  punishment  in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  preserved 
by  milder  measures. 

The  Board,  after  due  notice  having  been  given  to  the  manager" 
will  not  retain  a  school,  Government  or  Grant-in-Aid,  on  the  aided  list  so 
long  as  the  teacher  then  in  charge  of  it  is  retained  in  office,  if  they  have 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  its  general  condition  as  reported  by  the  In- 
spector, or  in  the  event  of  immorality  or  grave  impropriety  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  coming  to  their  knowledge,  or  in  case  of  serious 
disproportion   being  reported   to   them,   after  the  annual  examination, 

en  the  amount  earned  by  passes  and  that  earned  by  the  attendance 
of  children. 

For  the  maintenance  of  necessary  discipline  the  principal  teachers 
are  authorised  to  inflict  the  following  punishments;  viz. :  (l)  To  keep  male 
scholars  in  after  school  time  ;  (-2)  To  set  tasks  to  be  learned  ;  {:\)  To  censure 

by  the  Board  to  be  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  Primary  Education,  or  for  any  oilier  purpose,  compensation  for  loss  of 
attendance  tliall  be  made  to  every  school  as  follows  : 

"  The  number  of  attendances  required  under  SectionQO  of  the  Education 

■diall  lie  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  possible  number  of  attendances 

Out  were  lost  during  die  period  or  periods  of  such  closure  during  the  school 

ili?  number  of  attendances  at  prt  -  nt  demanded  by  the  Hoard  unJtr 

the  said  tec:-  basis  of  200  out  of a  possible  446.'' 

0 
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l>efore  the  rest  of  the  school ;  (4)  To  use  the  prescribed  strap  moderately  ; 
(5)  To  expel  in  extreme  cases,  provided  the  consent  of  the  manager  of  the 
.school  to  such  expulsion  be  obtained  beforehand. 

71.  The  instrument  to  be  used  in  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
for  serious  offences  against  the  discipline  of  the  school,  or  for  other  grave 
offence,  must  be  a  leather  strap,  not  exceeding  twenty  inches  in  length,  and 
not  over  one  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Rovtim:. 

72.  All  Primary  Schools  must  be  classified  in  accordance  with  the  stan- 
dards of  Schedule  F,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  iu  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic. 

73.  A  time-table,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  Primary  Schools,  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Board  ;  but  such  model  time-table  may  be  adapted  to 
meet  local  requirements  by  the  manager,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board. 

74.  The  class  books  shall  be  those  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

Attendance  and  Holidays. 

75.  The  average  attendance  of  a  school  for  the  purposes  of  this  Code 
shall  be  computed  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  annual 
examination  of  the  school  by  the  Inspector  is  held  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
applications  for  new  schools,  for  the  period  of  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  application. 

N.B. — The  average  number  in  attendance  for  any  given  period  is  found 
by  adding  together  the  attendances  of  all  the  scholars  for  that  period,  and 
dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  times  the  school  has  been  opened.  The 
quotient  is  the  average  number  in  attendance. 

76.  No  school,  either  Government  or  Grant-in-Aid,  shall  receive  tin' 
assistance  of  the  Board,  whose  average  falls  in  any  quarter  below  twenty- 
five,  unless  the  Board  under  special  circumstances  see  fit  to  determine 
otherwise. 

77.  The  usual  hours  of  school  shall  be  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
two  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  for  opening  and  closing  the  schools  each  day 
being  fixed  by  the  manager.  An  attendance  means  an  attendance  of  not 
less  than  one  hour  and  a-half  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  :  but  the  time- 
table may  provide  that  infants  and  pupils  of  the  first  standard  have  rroi'ps 
during  each  school  session  of  not  more  tnan  twenty  minutes,  and  the  other 
pupils  recess  of  not  more  than  ten  minutes. 

78.  The  following  holidays  shall  be  allowed  in  all  primary  schools  : — 
Saturday  in  every  week  ; 

At  Christmas,  three  weeks,  beginning  on  the  Monday  of  the  week  in 
which  Christmas  Day  falls  ; 

At  Easter,  two  weeks,  beginning  on  the  Monday  of  the  week  in  which 
Good  Friday  falls  ; 

At  Whitsuntide,  one  week,  being  the  week  in  which  Whit  Sunday  falls  ; 

The  Queen's  Birthday  ; 

The  Prince  of  Wales'  Birthday ; 

At  Midsummer,  three  weeks,  beginning  on  die  Monday  of  die  week  in 
which  the  1st  of  August  falls,  provided,  however,  that  should 
the  1st  of  August  fall  on  a  Saturday,  tlie  vacation  period  com- 
mence from  tlie  following  Monday.     [1901.1 
and  any  other  days  not  exceeding  four  iu  the  school  year  to  be  allowed  by 
the  manager,  and  entered  in  the  log  book. 

7ft.  No  pressure  shall  be  put  on  children  to  attend  school  mi  Friday  after- 
noon if  it  appears  that  their  parents  require  their  senucet,  Tkt  {Men- 
rlcmau  ""  Fridays  shall  he  regiitered  put  us  the  attend/Mm  <m  any  "ih,r 

J  day  ;  but,  in  the  Calculation  of  the  ueiruji    altemlili.ee  fur  n  iiej, 
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for  any  other  period,  may  be  included  or  excltided  at  thepption  of  the  teacher, 
according  a*  it  might  he  most  in  the  interest  of  the  school  for  him  to  do  to. 
[1898.] 

80.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  teacher  to  close  his  school  at  any  other 
periods  than  those  stated  in  this  Code  without  the  consent  of  the  manager, 
who  shall  insert  in  the  log-book  the  reason  for  such  closing.  Any  infringe- 
ment of  this  rule  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  incur  the  withdrawal 
of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  grant. 

81.  If  at  any  time  it  be  found  necessary  that  the  work  of  the  school  shall 
be  continued  in  the  absence  of  the  principal  teacher,  his  place  must,  if 
possible,  be  supplied  by  a  person  approved  by  the  manager.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  a  pupil  teacher  should  be  left  in  charge  of  the  school. 

Standards  op  Attainment. 

82.  The  standards  of  attainment  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  taught 
in  any  school  necessary  to  qualify  the  school  to  earn  a  result  grant  are 
prescribed  in  Schedule  F. 

Date  of  Annual  Examination. 

83.  The  month  of  the  annual  examination  of  each  school  for  a  result 
grant  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  when  the  application  to  have  the  school 
placed  on  the  list  of  Government  or  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  is  entertained. 

Conditions  of  Annual  Examination. 

84.  Every  school  shall  be  examined  once  in  each  year  by  the  Inspector, 
at  least  three  weeks'  notice  in  writing  being  given  to  the  manager  that  he 
may  inform  the  teacher. 

83.  Every  pupil  who  has  made  not  less  than  -200  attendances  during 
the  school  year  must  be  presented  for  examination,  and  no  pupil  who  has 
made  the  above  number  of  attendances  shall  be  withheld  from  examination 
except  on  sufficient  cause  shown  by  the  teacher  or  manager. 

86.  The  school  year  for  each  school  will  be  in  general  the  period  from 
the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  annual  examination  has  been  held 
in  one  year  to  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  that  in  which  the  exami- 
nation is  held  in  the  following  year. 

87.  No  child  on  behalf  of  whom  a  grant  has  been  paid  in  one  standard 
shall  be  presented  again  for  examination  in  the  same  standard.  Excepting 
that  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  that  a  child  who  is  not  niore  than  eight  years 
of  age  should  be  presented  in  any  other  than  the  infant  or  preliminary 
standards.    [1897.] 

88.  Scholars  will  be  examined  in  the  subjects  prescribed  in  Schedule  F. 

89.  The  result  grant  payable  shall  be  computed  according  to  the  scale 
1  iid  down  in  Part  II.  of  the  Code. 

90.  No  result  grant  will  be  allowed  for  any  scholar  who  has  made  less 
than  200  attendances  during  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding 
the  examination  in  the  school  in  which  he  is  examined. 

91.  A  scholar  who  fails  to  pass  in  two  of  the  subjects,  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  will  be  considered  to  have  failed  altogether  and  no  result 
grant  will  be  allowed  for  him. 

Infant  Schools. 

92.  Grants  will  be  paid  for  Infant  Schools  when  instituted  as  a  separate 
school  or  as  a  class  in  a  room  separated  from  a  Primary  School  attended 
by  children  of  over  nine  years  of  age. 

93.  An  Infant  School  must  be  under  a  teacher  of  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  approved  by  the  Hoard,  and  must  be  held  in  a  school-room 
properly  constructed  and  furnished  for  the  instruction  of  infants. 

U4.  The  scale  of  grants  to  Infant  Schools  is  fixed  by  Part  II.  of  the  Code. 
S374.  ,    . 
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Needle-Work. 

95.  To  any  school  in  which  it  is  desired  to  have  plain  needle-work  taught, 
the  Board  will  allow  a  grant,  together  with  such  result  fees  as  may  be  earned, 
for  the  salary  of  a  duly  qualified  sewing  mistress,  on  the  following  conditions  : 

(1)  That  at  least  fifteen  girls  are  in  average  attendance  in  the  needle- 

work department. 

(2)  That  not  less  than  one  hour  each  day  during  afternoon  school  be 

devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  girls  in  plain  needle-work. 

(3)  That  every  sewing  mistress,  before  being  employed,  produce  a 

satisfactory  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  proficiency  in  needle- 
work, and  satisfy  the  Inspector  of  her  competency  to  teach  the 
same. 

(4)  That  the  sewing  mistress  be  not  permitted  to  teach  more  than  two 

schools. 

(5)  That  a  register  of  girls  attending  the  needle-work  department  be 

regularly  kept  by  the  sewing  mistress. 

96.  Parents  shall  be  invited  to  send  articles  of  wearing  apparel  to  the 
school  to  be  made,  mended,  patched  or  darned  ;  on  condition,  however, 
that  every  article  so  sent  must  be  scrupulously  clean  and  lie  labelled  with 
the  owner's  name  :  but  such  work  must  not  interfere  with  the  systematic 
i 1 1 -~ t  ruction  in  plain  needle-work. 

97.  All  girls  must  be  taught  to  fix  their  own  work  ;  and  girls  above  the 
age  of  thirteen,  or  who  have  passed  the  fourth  standard,  shall  be  taught 
to  cut  out  and  make  articles  of  underclothing. 

98.  The  needle-work  shall  be  examined  at  least  once  in  every  year  by  a 
lady  whom  the  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  appoint  with  the  approval  of  the 
manager.  The  examination  in  this  subject  need  not  be  on  the  same  day 
as  the  examination  in  other  subjects,  nor  in  the  school-room  of  any  particidar 
school.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  may,  in  his  discretion,  gather  the  whole 
of  the  girls  of  two  or  more  schools  in  any  district  in  some  convenient  centre, 
and  conduct  the  examination  in  needle-work  there  in  accordance  with 
Schedule  G. 

99.  Specimens  of  all  the  required  stitches  in  all  standards  shall  be  worked 
in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector,  and  the  names  of  the  girls  and  schools 
shall  be  attached  to  the  specimens,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  away  for 
examination  if  necessary.  The  standards  in  needle-work  need  not  be  the 
same  as  for  other  subjects,  but  every  girl  must  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances be  advanced  a  standard  each  year,  or  satisfactory  reasons  must  be 
given  if  this  is  not  the  case. 

100.  Subject  to  the  general  authority  of  the  head  teacher,  sewing  mis- 
trcnaon  shall  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  their  department  during 
such  time  as  instruction  in  needle-work  is  being  given,  and  they  are  par- 
ticularly  advised  to  instruct  the  pupils  according  to  the.  schedule  of  work 
prescribed  for  the  resi»etive  standards. 

101.  The  scale  of  payments  to  sewing  mistresses  is  fixed  by  Part  II.  uf 
the  Code. 

Rxuoioos  Insteoojioh. 

102.  Religious  instruction  may  be  given  in  a  Primary  School  under 
such  conditions  as  are  laid  down  in  the  Education  Ordinance,  and  at  BUCfa 
hours  as  are  fixed  in  the  time-table  of  such  school. 

103.  No  religious  instruction  may  be  carried  on  in  the  school  at  the 
same  time  as  secular  instruction,  unless  there  be  a  separate  room  available 
for  that  purpose. 

104.  No  child  shall  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of  which  his 
parent  or  guardian  disapproves. 

105.  Public  notice  of  the  time  for  the  daily  religious  instruction  shall  I .<■ 
hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  school  room. 
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g^hmetic. 


Object  Lessons. 


itract  to  10.     To    count 


:t  to  100. 

le  to  3  time*  12. 


A  stage  or  division  of  any  handbook  of 
object  lessons  of  kindergarten  system 
approved  by  the  Board. 

Da  do.  do 


Sfi 


Optional  Subjects. 

i     t                        t 

j    Object  Lessons  and  Scienoe. 

Geography. 

History. 

A  staff*  or  division  of  any 
handbook   of  object  lessons 
approved  by  tbe  Board. 

Ditto. 

— 

Ditto. 

—■ ■ 
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Duties  of  TnR  Inspector. 

106.  The  Inspector  shall  carefully  examine  all  monthly  and  other  returns 
received  by  him,  and  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  Board,  by  communica- 
tions addressed  to  the  secretary,  to  any  subject  which  may  seem  to  him  to 
require  immediate  notice  or  action. 

107.  The  Inspector  shall  examine  every  school  at  least  once  a  year,  in 
accordance  with  the  Code,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  surprise  visits. 

108.  At  every  visit  the  Inspector  shall  call  for  and  examine  the  registers 
and  records,  and  note  in  his  annual  report  whether  they  appear  to  have 
been  kept  properly.  He  shall  make  an  entry  in  the  visitors'  book  of  such 
particulars  as  require  the  attention  of  the  manager  or  the  teacher. 

109.  The  Inspector  will  give  managers  due  notice  of  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  their  schools,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  84  of  this  part  of  the 
Code,  and  will  as  soon  as  possible  inform  the  manager  of  the  result  of  the 
examination. 

110.  (1)  At  the  annual  examination  of  Primary  Schools,  the  Inspector 
shall  examine  the  candidates  in  the  standards  in  which  they  are  presented. 
To  secure  a  pass  in  the  obligatory  subjects  the  reading  must  be  intelligible. 
the  meanings  of  the  words  and  expressions  used  must  be  known,  the  writing 
must  be  neat  and  legible,  the  spelling  of  common  words  written  from 
dictation  must  be  accurate,  and  in  arithmetic  the  sums  worked  must  be 
right  in  method  and  at  least  two  of  them  free  from  error. 

(2)  Any  manager  who  may  consider  himself  to  have  cause  of  complaint 
touching  the  manner  in  which  the  annual  examination  of  his  school  has 
been  conducted  shall  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Governor  in  Council. 

111.  The  Inspector  shall  present  to  the  Board  an  annual  report,  showing 
the  results  of  his  examination  for  the  year,  and  calling  attention  to  such 
subjects  and  details  as  may  seem  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  would  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  Colony  generally. 

11-2.  He  shall  furnish  the  Board  with  a  statement  showing  the  expen- 
diture for  the  current  year,  and  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the  ensuing 
year,  so  as  to  enable  the  Board  to  prepare  their  annual  estimates. 

113.  Ho  shall  carefully  note  every  infringement  of  these  rules,  and,  if 
need  be,  report  the  same  to  the  Board. 

Duties  of  the  Secretary. 
1x4.  The  secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  faithfully 
keep  its  minutes  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  conduct  the 
correspondence  of  the  Board. 

115.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  the  minute  and  letter  books  shall  bo 
placed  on  the  table  for  inspection  or  reference. 

Miscellaneous. 

116.  Copies  of  the  Code  shall  be  furnished  to  each  manager,  one  of  which 
■hill  be  kept  as  a  school  record  at  each  of  the  schools  under  his  management. 

117.  Before  any  Begulation  of  the  Code  is  rescinded  or  amended,  notice 
•f  motion  to  rescind  or  amend  the  same  shall  be  given  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Board  for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting. 

IIS.  Subject  to  the  following  provisoes,  these.  Begulations  shall  come 
into  force  as  soon  as  legalised  by  the  Legislative  Council :— - 

(1)  Every  school  now  on  the  list  of  Government  and  Grant-in-Aid 

Schools  shall  at  the  next  annual  examination  be  examined  in 
the  standards  of  attainment  laid  down  in  the  Bye-laws  of  the 
Board  of  Education  passed  in  the  year  1888. 

(2)  All  teachers,  sewing  mistresses    and  monitors  appointed  under 

I  he  Bye-laws  of  1S8S  shall  continue  to  hold  their  appointment* 
under  the  conditions  attached  to  ihem  up  to  the  last  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  next  annual  examination  of  their  schools 
is  held. 
[Stktfalu  A.  />.  D  (rarimis  form*)  omitted.  Schedule  C  (subjects  of 
r-zaminatuni  in  erhtml  management  for  teachers)  omitled.] 
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SCHEDULE  G. 

Standards  or  Instruction  in  Plain  Needlework. 

First  Standard.— Infants  (ages  5  to  7) :  Position  drill,  hemming  on 
stripes,  beginning  with  black  thread,  rising  to  red,  and  going  on  to  blue. 

Second  Standard.— (Ages  7  to  9) :  Hemming,  seaming,  felling,  and 
fixing.  Pleating,  fixing.  Any  garment  which  can  be  completed  with  the 
above  stitches — e.g.,  a  child's  pinafore. 

Third  Standard.— (Ages  9  to  11) :  Stitching  and  sewing  on  strings  will 
be  required  in  addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  last  standard.  A  pillow  case, 
or  pinafore  with  a  second  string  at  back. 

Fourth  Standard.— (Ages  11  to  13) :  The  work  of  previous  stages  with 
greater  skill.  The  various  stitches  to  be  taught  in  this  stage  comprise  all 
that  is  required  in  a  plain  day  or  night  shirt,  including  the  following  : 
marking,  gathering,  stroking,  setting  in  gathers,  buttonholing,  and  darn- 
ing, patching,  herring-boning. 

Fifth  Standard. — The  work  of  previous  stages,  with  greater  skill : 
running  tucks,  whipping  and  sewing  on  frills.  Any  garment  which  can 
be  finished  by  the  above  stitches,  e.g.,  a  night  dress,  shirt,  or  frock.  Herring- 
boning,  darning,  patching,  and  cutting  out. 

Sixth  Standard. — The  work  of  previous  stages  on  finer  material  and 
with  greater  skill.  Knotting,  feather-stitch,  herring-boning,  darning  and 
patching. 

This  standard  should  be  generally  composed  of  girls  who  have  had 
seven  or  eight  years'  systematic  and  graduated  teaching,  and  who 
are  therefore  able  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  cutting- 
out  (first  from  paper  patterns,  then  from  recipes  in  figures,  and 
lastly  to  scale)  any  article  of  wearing  apparel  likely  to  be  required 
in  a  family. 

1.  Garments  must  be  worked  in  each  stage,  but  not  necessarily  thoso 
specified,  which  are  merely  named  as  examples. 

2.  Girls  should  be  taught  to  fix  their  own  work. 

3.  The  classes  and  standards  for  needlework  need  not  be  the  same  as 
for  literary  instruction.  For  instance,  a  girl  of  eight  years  old,  although 
presented  in  needlework  in  the  second  standard,  might  be  presented  only 
in  the  first  standard  for  literary  examination. 


SCHEDULE  H. 
Annual  Examination  Schedule  for  Sewing. 


PART    II. 

Financial  Kegulations. 
Managers. 

119.  The  managers  shall  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers' 
salaries  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  schools. 

120.  Within  six  weeks  after  the  annual  examination  of  each  school  the 
Inspector  will  transmit  to  the  manager  a  statement  in  [the  prescribed] 
Form  ....  showing  the  amount  of  the  capitation  grant*  the  fixed 
emoluments  due  to  the  teachers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  and  the 
amount  earned  by  the  school  as  a  result  grant. 

121.  The  capitation  grant  shall  be  paid  to  the  manager  on  his  applica- 
tion to  the  Inspector  on  (the  prescribed]  Form  .  ...  as  a  reimburse- 
ment in  aid  of  expenditure  for  the  supply  of  school  furniture,  materials 
and  apparatus,  duly  certified  by  vouchers. 

*  See  above  Appendix  B.  Education  Ordinance,  1895,  Sec.  28. 
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122.  The  total  amount  of  the  grant  to  each  school,  apart  from  the 
capitation  grant,  as  shown  in  the  Inspector's  statement,  shall  be  the  amount 
of  the  Government  grant  to  the  school  for  the  school  year  commencing 
with  the  month  in  which  the  annual  examination  is  held,  and  shall  be 
payable  by  equal  monthly  instalments  conditionally  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  school. 

123.  The  distribution  of  the  result  grant  among  the  teachers  of  the 
school  will  be  determined  by  the  manager,  who  will  inform  the  Inspector 
on  [the  prescribed]  Form  ....  of  the  distribution  to  be  made. 
On  the  receipt  of  [the  prescribed]  Form  ....  showing  the  distribu- 
tion to  be  made,  the  Inspector  shall  prepare  pay  sheets  for  the  first  month 
of  the  school  year  following  the  annual  examination,  duly  certified  by  him, 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  for  payment  to  the  teachers  of  the  amounts 
doe. 

124.  The  pay-sheets  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  school  year  following 
the  annual  examination  shall  be  for  the  same  amounts  as  for  the  first  month, 
subject,  however,  to  any  alterations  that  may  be  found  necessary  owing  to 
such  circumstances  as  change  of  class  of  certificate,  new  appointments  in 
the  teaching  staff,  or  any  other  change  certified  by  the  manager  on  the 
monthly  return. 

125.  All  payments  on  account  of  these  claims  shall  be  payable  to  the 
teachers  at  the  Treasury  and  the  District  Revenue  Offices  on  the  certificate 
of  the  manager  on  the  pay-sheet  ....  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
mouth  following  that  in  respect  of  which  they  are  due. 

Teachebs. 

126.  Holders  of  certificates  shall,  while  employed  as  head  teachers  in 
Government  or  Grant-in-Aid  Schools,  receive  fixed  salaries  at  the  following 
rates: — 

Holders  of  first  class  certificates      -        -        -    £40  per  annum. 
Holders  of  second  class  certificates  -        -        -      30     „       „ 
Holders  of  third  class  certificates     -        -        -      20     „       „ 

Assistant  Teachers. 

127.  Certificated  assistant  teachers  shall  receive,  while  so  employed,  fixed 
salaries  at  the  rate  of  £25  a  year  if  holding  second  class  certificates,  and  at 
the  rate  of  £20  a  year  if  holding  third  class  certificates. 

Provisional  Certificates. 

128.  Teachers  holding  provisional  certificates  shall  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  teachers  holding  third  class  certificates. 

Pupil  Teachers. 

129.  Pupil  teachers  shall  receive  payment  at  the  following  rates  :— 
During  first  year  of  service       12/-  a  month. 

.,        second    year  of  service    16/-        „ 
,,        third  year  of  service       20/-        „ 

Sewing  Mistresses. 

130.  Sewing  mistresses  not  being  mistresses  of  infant  schools  shall 
receive  payment  at  the  rate  of  £'12  a  year,  together  with  a  grant  of  two 
shillings  for  each  f;irl  who  pusses  the  annual  examination  in  needlework. 

131.  A  pupil  teacher  of  the  third  year  may  be  appointed  sewing  mistress, 
and  shall  receive  as  payment  the  amount  of  her  stipend  as  pupil  teacher, 
together  with  a  pass  of  two  shillings  for  each  girl  who  passes  the  annual 
examination  in  needlework. 

Infant  Schools. 

132.  Uncertificated  mistresses  of  infant  schools  shall  receive  salaries  at 
the  rate  of  £15  a  year,  together  with  a  grant  of  six  shillings  for  each  child 
who  has  made  200  attendances  and  is  present  at  the  annual  examination, 
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and  a  further  grant  of  two  shillings  for  each  girl  who  passes  an  examination 
in  needlework. 

133.  Mistresses  of  infant  schools  may  be  employed  to  teach  sewing  in 
any  school  not  being  an  infant  school,  and  shall  receive  a  grant  of  two 
shillings  for  each  girl  who  passes  the  annual  examination  in  needlework  at 
any  such  school 

134.  Certificated  mistresses  of  infant  schools  shall  receive  a  salary  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  their  certificate  in  lieu  of  the  above  fixed  salary  of  £15. 

Result  Grants. 

130.  The  scale,  of  result  grants  to  be  paid  to  the  managers  of  schools 
for  each  child  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  standards  set  forth 
in  Schedule  F.  to  Tart  I.  of  this  Code,  is  set  forth  in  Form  No.  5,  below. 

Monthly  Returns. 

136.  The  manager  of  every  school  shall  forward  at  the  end  of  each 
month  to  the  Inspector  a  return  in  accordance  with  [the  prescribed  1  Form 
.  .  .  .  and  also  a  return  in  accordance  with  [the  prescribed]  Form 
....    signed  by  him. 

137.  All  returns  must  reach  the  Inspector  not  later  than  the  fourth  day  of 
every  month,  and  no  claims  will  be  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  for  payment 
until  such  returns  have  been  received. 

138.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  making  out  the  monthly  returns, 
the  returns  must  be  made  out  correct  to  one  place  of  decimals. 

School  Fees. 

139.  Every  child  in  attendance  at  an  Elementary  School  shall  pay  a 
school  fee  of  not  less  than  one  penny,  and  not  more  than  threepence,  a  week. 

140.  Fees  shall  be  paid  in  advance  ;  and,  if  the  fees  for  any  child  or 
children  in  one  family  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  of  one  month, 
such  child  or  children  shall  be  refused  admission  to  the  school  until  the 
arrears  are  paid  up  :  Provided  that,  if  the  manager  considers  that  in  any 
particular  case  the  fee  should  be  remitted  or  reduced  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  parent,  he  may  admit  the  child  accordingly.  A  note 
of  every  such  case  shall  1*  made  in  the  admission  register. 

141.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher,  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  leaving 
his  school,  to  ascertain  whether  the  pupil  has  migrated  to  another  school  ; 
and  every  teacher  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  migrating  to  another  school, 
communicate  with  the  teacher  of  such  school  according  to  [the  prescribed  ] 
Form  ....  On  the  receipt  of  this  communication  the  teacher  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  shall  reply  immediately  in  accordance  with  one  of 
the  alternative  prescribed  Fornw    .... 

142.  All  school  fees  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  manager  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  teachers  as  he  may  see  fit. 

Supplemental. 

143.  Subject  to  the  following  provisoes,  these  Regulations  shall  r c 

into  force  as  soon  as  legalised  by  the  Legislative  Council : — 

(1)  All  teachers,  sewing  mistresses,  and  monitors  appointed  under  I  lie 

Bye-laws  of  1868  shall  continue  to  hold  their  appointments 
under  the  conditions  attached  to  them  up  to  the  last  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  next  annual  examination  of  their  school 
is  held. 

(2)  For  the  school  year  immediately  succeeding  the  next  annual 
examination  of  the  schools  the  amount  of  the  result  grant  to  he 
distributed  in  monthly  instalments  will  be  the  amount  earned 
as  a  result  grant  at  the  annual  examination. 

[Forms  1-4,  and  6-9  omitted.] 
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I.  Historical  Sketch, 

St.  Lucia,  after  having  repeatedly  changed  hands  during  the 
van  between  England  and  France  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteent  h 
n'lituri'-s,  finally  became  a  British  Colony  in  1803,  and  was 
definitely  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814. 

In  1810  the  population  was  17,485,  of  whom  only  1,210  were 
whites.  At  that  time  the  people  were  almost  exclusively  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  still  constitute  over  82  per 
•  '-nt.  of  the  population,  which  at  the  present  time  (1902)  is  close 
on  50,000.  The  ofiicial  language  wa3  French,  and  a  French  patois 
continues  even  down  to  the  present  time  to  be  the  common  language 
of  the  people. 

It  does  not  appear  that  under  the  French  Government  any 
public  schools  were  maintained,  and  up  to  the  \ >ar  1828  the  only 
schools  available  seem  to  have  been  private  venture  schools,  in 
which  French  alone  was  taught.  In  Jul}',  1828,  the  first  public 
English  school  was  opened  from  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Bishop  Coleridge,  of  the  Barbados  and  Windward  Islands'  Diocese. 
The  "  Bishop's  School,"  as  it  was  called,  was  discontinued  in  1820 
for  want  of  funds.     In  1834  there  "  riling  to  the  "  Tabular 

Statistics  for  the  Diocese  of  Barbados  and  the  Windward  Islands, 
three  schools  in  operation  in  St.  Lucia.  According  to  the  St. 
Lmia  Gazette  of  the  11th  February.  18.'!,",.  it  was  intimated  that 
An  '*  Colonial  School  "  in  the  town  of  Castries  would  have  to  lie 
given  up  for  want  of  support.  In  1836  there  were  four  schools, 
one  of  which  was  an  estate  school.  The  number  of  children  did 
not  exceed  100,  of  whom  forty  attended  school  in  Castries. 

In  1838  interest  in  the  subject  of  Education  appears  to  have 
been  aroused.  A  meeting  of  the  principal  (Roman  Catholic) 
inhabitants  was  held  in  the  Court  House,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Smith,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Agna,  Vicar-Apostolic 
for  the  West  Indies.  Among  the  resolutions  was  one  which  stated 
that  it  was  desirable  that  one  free  school  should  be  established  in 
each  parish,  to  l)e  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  National  System 
of  Education,  Ireland.  This  admirable  resolution  was.  however, 
not  carried  intoeffeel  until  many  years  afteri 

In  tlie  same  year  the  Micd  Charity  undertook  to  provide  for 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  Colony,  ami  their  schools 
continued  to  exist  down  to  the  end  of  dune,  1SH1.  The  Mico 
iiy  was  founded  by  Lady  Mico,  wife  of  Sir  Samuel  Mico,  in 
1670,  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  slaves  in  Barbary.  On 
the  necessity  ceasing  for  such  a  Charity,  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
ordered   its  appropriation   for  the  establishment  of  Infant  and 

*  Annual  Report  on  the  Primary  Schools,  St.  Lucia.  191)1,  can  be  seen  at 
thr  Board  of  Education  L:.bnuy,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  White- 
hall. London,  8.W. 
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Juvenile  Schools  in  British  Colonies,  and  to  forward  the  moral 
intellectual,  and  religious  education  of  the  black  population. 

The  first  Mico  School  was  established  in  St.  Lucia,  11th  June 
1838.  It  WM  open  to  infants  from  two  and  a-half  to  eight  years 
of  age,  who  were  taught  in  the  mornings,  and  to  juveniles  from 
nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  were  taught  in  the  afternoons. 
The  school  fees  were  3d.  per  week,  but  any  child  was  admitted 
free,  if  his  inability  to  pay  was  certified  by  some  respectable  person. 
In  1839  nine  Mico  Schools  were  in  existence,  taught  by  teaehe 
from  the  Glasgow  Normal  Seminar}',  and  two  Infant  School: 
The  total  attendance  of  children  was  500. 

Up  to  the  year  1847  the  Mico  and  Infant  Schools  were  practicall 
the  only  public  schools,  the  number  of  children  in  attendan 
averaging  about  500.    In  1845  a  grant  was  made  by  the  Govern 
ment  of  £450  towards  the  support  of  these  Schools,  wliich  w 
raised  to  £500  in  the  following  year. 

In  1847  despatches  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Governo 
were  published  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  all  suspicion  that  attemp 
at  proselytism  would  be  countenanced  by  the  Government,  and 
approving  of  the  establishment  of  an  effective  inspection,  unde 
the  executive,  of  all  schools  accepting  aid  from  the  Governmen 
At  this  time  there  appeara  to  have  been  no  Roman  Catholic  School 
whatever,  and  the  establishment  of  an  inspectorate  was  not  effected 
for  more  than  forty  years  after. 

In  1848  the  first  legislative  enactment  concerning  education  was 
made  by  the  passing  of  an  Ordinance  "  for  the  promotion  of  Educa- 
tion and  Agricultural  Science.''  By  tins  Ordinance  a  Board  of 
Education  and  Agriculture  was  constituted,  consisting  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Chief  Justice,  three  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  four  members  nominated  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. The  Board  was  empowered  to  render  pecuniary 
assistance  to  schools  already  established,  and  to  establish  other 
schools  and  appoint  masters.  It  was  not  lawful  to  assist  schools 
in  which  English  was  not  taught,  or  in  which  instruction  was  not 
conveyed  chiefly  in  that  language.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Ordi- 
nance it  was  enacted  that  a  tax  of  four  shillings  should  be  levied  on 
houses  with  less  than  three  acres  of  land  attached  in  towns  and 
villages,  plus  one  shilling  for  each  additional  acre  not  exceeding 
nine,  a  tax  of  one  shilling  per  acre  on  lands  not  attached  to  houses 
in  towns  and  villages,  an  export  duty  on  cliarcoal,  logwood,  fuel- 
wood,  hides,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  and  hawkers'  and  boat  licences. 
Various  amendments  to  this  Ordinance  were  passed  in  1849  and 
1850.  During  these  years,  in  addition  to  the  Mico  and  Infant 
Schools  already  existing,  a  free  public  school  and  a  boarding  school 
in  connection  with  the  Convent  in  Castries,  and  many  private 
schools  were  opened.  In  1850  the  Mico  and  Infant  Schools  had 
531  children  on  the  rolls,  and  the  other  schools  returned  their 
numbers  at  258.  In  this  year  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England 
made  a  grant  of  £100  to  the  two  Infant  Schools  taught  on  the 
Stowc  Training  System,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  grant  was 
continued. 


Iu  1851  the  former  Ordinance  was  repealed  and  another  Ordi- 
nance peered  "  to  raise  funds  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  and  for  providing  their  means  of  inter- 
course by  the  construction  of  Roads  and  Bridges."  This  Ordinance 
ided  for  the  levying  from  each  house  in  the  Colony  of  the  sum 
of  sis  shillings  and  sixpence,  of  which  four  shillings  were  to  go  to 
form  an  "  Education  Fund,"  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to 
form  a  "  Roads  and  Bridges  Fund."  Rates  and  duties  were  levied 
on  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  for  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Fund, 
and  on  charcoal,  logwood,  firewood,  hides,  coffee,  and  cocoa  for 
the  Education  Fund,  which  was  also  augmented  by  fees  for 
hawker's  licences  and  boat  licences.  By  an  Ordinance  passed  at 
the  same  time  a  Board  of  Education,  with  powers  similar  to  those 
conferred  by  the  Ordinance  of  18-18,  was  constituted.  Under 
this  Ordinance  the  Government  opened  their  first  schools  in  1852. 
In  1865  there  were  four  schools  wholly  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment] eight  Mico  Schools  aided  to  the  extent  of  £550,  two  Infant 
ioIs  receiving  £146,  and  the  Convent  Free  School  receiving 
£~~<  fnun  tin'  Government.  The  number  of  children  on  the  books 
was  943 

Towards  the  end  of  1857  there  was  established  a  Government 

nal  School  for  the  purpose  of  educating  a  sufficient  number 

of  teachers  to  supply  a  school  in  each  parish  in  the  Island.     A 

headmaster,  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 

National  Education,  Ireland,  was  obtained  at  a  salary  of  £300  a 

.  with  allowances.     Difficulties  soon  arose  in  the  working  of 

institution,  and  the  school  was  closed  in  1859.    From  that 

there  has  been  no  Normal   School   in    St.  Lucia,  and  the 

ply   nf  teachers  has  been  maintained  chiefly   from   the  Mico 

Institution.   Antigua. 

The  1851  Ordinance  was  repealed  in  1859,  and  replaced  by  an 
Ordinance  of  that  }rear  which  remained  in  force  up  to  1889.  By 
thin  Ordinance  the  Board  of  Education  consisted  of  the  Governor 
eight  other  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  four 
of  whom  shoidd  be  Protestants,  and  constitute  with  the  Governor 
the  "  Protestant  Committee,"  and  four  Roman  Catholics,  con- 
tting  with  the  Governor  the  "Catholic  Committee."  Except 
for  the  apportionment  of  the  Education  Funds  these  Committees 
sat  apart.  The  appropriation  of  the  funds  allotted  for  the  education 
hi  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  devolved  exclusively 
on  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Board,  and  in  like  manner 
I  lie  appropriation  of  the  funds  allotted  for  the  education  of  the 
Human  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  devolved  exclusively 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Board.  It  was  not 
lawful  to  afford  assistance  to  any  school  in  which  the  English 
language  was  not  effectually  taught,  and  in  which  the  general 
instruction  was  not  conveyed  in  the  English  language,  nor  to 
any  school  the  Managers  of  which  did  not  charge  school  fees  at 
the  rate  of  not  less  than  one  penny  per  week  nor  exceeding  three- 
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(K'nce  per  week.    It  may  be  noted,  en  passant,  that  the  last  con- 
dition was  not  stringently  enforced. 
Government       The   Government  Schools  were  now  either  closed  or  hande 
ovaHwMto  over  t0  tne  M*c0  Institution,  which  also  took  charge  of  the  Infant 
institution.    Schools,  and  to  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  the  Protestant  Cot 
mittee  handed  over  every  year  the  whole  of  the  funds  allotted 
it     The   Roman   Catholics   began   also   to  increase  the   numl 
of  their  schools.    The  following  table  will  indicate  the  growth 
the  schools  under  the  Ordinance  of  1859  : — 

Growth  nf 

Sth.Kils,l8.".9- 
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Up  to  the  year  1875  the  Education  Funds  were  made  up  of  a 
grant  of  from  £500  to  £580  from  the  General  Revenue,  in  addition 
to  the  amounts  received  from  export  duty  and  licences,  the  total 
averaging  about  £1,200  a  year.  After  1875  the  whole  of  the 
Education  Grant  became  a  charge  on  the  General  Revenue.  The 
usual  procedure  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  to  divide  the 
amount  equally  between  the  two  Committees. 

The  general  result  of  the  system  under  the  Ordinance  of  1859 
is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Coranaissinn, 
L883.  "  Education  is  under  the  control  of  a  based  consisting  "f 
eight  members  nominated  by  the  Governor.  The  Hoard  deter- 
mines how  the  grant  shall  be  divided  amongst  the  various 
schools ;  but  beyond  this  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  much 
system  or  much  effort  to  secure  efficiency  in  the  education  of  this 
Island." 

The  firsl  general  examination  of  all  the  schools  reoBH  ing  GoVBBU- 
ment  aid  was  held  in  June,  1887,  by  the  Assistant-Inspector  of 

*  [hetnding 
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Seltoob,  Barljados.  In  the  following  year  the  schools  were 
examined  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  St.  Vincent,  and  in  188i> 
by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  Grenada.  Following  the  reports  of 
these  gentlemen,  a  feeling  arose  that  a  change  in  the  system  was 
necessary.  His  Excellency  the  Governor-in-Chief,  Sir  Walter 
Sendall.  in  his  speech  in  the  Legislative  Council,  February,  1889, 
said:  "The  subject  of  Education  is  one  which  the  Council  must  be 
fully  aware  is  in  urgent  need  of  attention.  Expenditure  under 
this  head  has  for  some  time  past  been  far  below,  even  by  a  most 
rate  estimate,  the  requirements  of  the  Colony.  But  before 
that  expenditure  can  be  brought  up  to  a  level  more  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  our  needs,  considerable  modification  in  the  existing 
m  will  have  to  be  introduced.  My  present  opinion  is  that 
the  best  and  simplest  course  will  lie  to  commence  the  establish- 
ment of  Government  schools  proper  and  to  continue  the  support 
of  Government  to  existing  denominational  schools  on  some  system 
of  payment  by  results." 

In   September,    1889,   the   1859   Ordinance  was  repealed  aad^jkggfo" 
replaced    by    the    "  Education    Ordinance,    1889."    Under    this  ItMJ9  •■ 
Ordinance  considerable  progress  has  taken  place  as  is  indicated  by 
the  statistical  tables.    (See  Appendix  D.) 

In   1889  there  was  also  passed  the  "Elementary  Instruction  "Klenu-mjirj 
1  'nlinance,"  which   provides  for  compulsory  education.    Therein  ordinance? 
it  is  laid  down  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child  to  1889." 
cause  such  child  to  receive  elementary  instruction,  and  it  provides 
orders  and  penalties  for  such  as  fail  to  perform  this  duty.    It  has, 
however,   been  found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Ordinance  in  its  present  form,  though  an  attempt  was  made 
■  so  in  1898. 

[  utder  the  1889  Ordinance  and  up  to  the  year  1900  the  system 
in  force  was  one,  partly  of  payments  (ranging  from  £30  to  £50 
each)  to  head  teachers  on  account  of  the  certificates  of  competency 
held  by  them,  partly  of  grants  to  pupil-teachers  and  assistants, 
and  partly  of  payments  as  capitation  and  result  grants. 

I  luring  the  year  1900  a  committee,  composed  of  three  Managers  Nov  Code  of 
01  Si.iiHiis  and  three  officials,  was  appointed  by  the  Government  Kules>  1901 
to  consider  a  new  Code  of  Rules  submitted  to  it.  This  new  Code, 
as  amended  by  the  committee  and  approved  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  has  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  system.  The 
general  provisions  of  the  new  Code  came  into  operation  on  the  1st 
October,  1901,  and  the  financial  provisions  will  have  effect  from 
the  1st  April.  1902.    (See  Appendix  C.) 

II.  Pkksknt  State  of  EDUCATION. 

A.    PlUMARY  EuUCATIOW. 

Schools  of  Primary  Instruction  are  governed  under  the 
'ions  of  the  Education  Ordinance,  1889,  and  the  New  Code 
of  Regulations,  19ul,  which  superseded  the  Regulations  for  the 
Government  of  Primary  Schools,  1890.    (See  Appendices  A  and  C.)  Government 
•  •ola  may  be  of  two  kinds  :— Government  Schools  and  Assisted  $j£££dand 
Schools.     In  1891,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mico  Charity  from  Schools. 
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St.  Lucia,  where  they  were  maintaining  seven  excellent  schools, 
the  charge  of  five  of  these  devolved  upon  the  Government.  Sub- 
sequently the  Government  handed  over  two  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  three  remained  Government  Schools.  Another  Government 
school  was  opened  in  that  year,  making  in  all  four  schools  for  which 
the  Government  was  wholly  responsible.  In  1895  there  were  six 
Government  Schools.  One  of  these  was  closed  in  1896,  and  two 
others  in  1897,  as  being  unnecessary.  In  November,  1898,  the 
three  remaining  schools  were  handed  over  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
At  the  present  time,  therefore,  all  the  schools  are  Assisted  Schools, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  more  Government  Schools  will  be 
opened  in  the  near  future. 

By  the  Ordinance  of  1889,  the  Board  of  Education  with  its  two 
Committees  was  abolished,  and  the  Governor-in-Council  became 
the  Central  Authority.  Under  the  Executive  the  Inspector  of 
Schools  administers  the  system.  "  The  control  of  all  assisted 
schools  rests  with  the  Governor-in-Council,  subject  to  whom  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  such  schools." 

The  Managers  of  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  Indian 
Mission  School,  are  the  clergyi  Most  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  French,  reading  aud  writing  just  sufficient  English  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  that  "  no  person  may  be  the  manager  of 
a  school  who  cannot  read  and  write  English."  The  Manager  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in  town,  however,  who  acts  as  Diocesan 
Inspector  of  Schools,  acts  also  as  a  Manager-General,  and  is  usually 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  body  of  Roman  Catholic  Managers  with  the 
Government  and  Inspector.  Managers  are  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  provision  of  all 
needful  furniture  and  apparatus.  They  are  required  to  visit  the 
schools  and  examine  the  registers  at  least  twice  a  month  on  an 
average,  and  at  one  of  these  visits  to  call  the  registers  themselves. 
For  th&se  purposes,  however,  they  may  appoint  deputies.  Generally 
Managers  in  St.  Lucia  occupy  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
their  schools  as  the  Managers  of  Voluntary  Schools  under  the 
English  Day  School  Code.* 

The  Schools  in  operation  during  1901  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 
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SKl'AKATK. 

Boys. 

1 Jirls. 

Total. 

Combined 
Juveniles 
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Total    -    - 
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4 
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28 
8 
8 

22 

10 

12 

44 

*  This  report  was  written  before  the  duties  of  Managers  were  modified 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1902. 
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"  Mixed  "  Schools  are  those  attended  hy  both  hoys  nud  girls 
and  "  Separate  "  Schools  those  attended  by  children  of  the  same 
MX.  "Combined"  Schools  are  those  which  provide  for  both 
Juveniles  (children  in  Standards  II.  and  upwards),  and  Infanta 
(including  children  in  Standard  I.). 

The  22  Separate  Schools  are  all  Roman  Catholic.  Of  the  Mixed 
Schools,  14  Combined  Schools  are  Roman  Catholic.  2  Anglican, 
and  2  East  Indian  Mission*;  and  one  each  of  the  Juvenile  and 
Infant  Schools  belong  to  the  Anglicans  and  Wcsleyans.  Alto- 
gether there  are  36  Catholic  Schools,  4  Anglican,  2  Wesleyan,  and 
1  East  Indian  Mission. 

School  buildings  are  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  denominations  School  Bail 
which  have  charge  of  them.  In  no  case  must  there  be  less  than  1ngs- 
80  cubio  feet  of  internal  space  or  8  square  feet  of  internal  floor 
for  each  unit  of  average  attendance.  Open  galleries  which 
mi  be  used  as  class  rooms  may  be  counted  in  estimating  the 
accommodation.  There  is,  or  will  shortly  be,  accommodation  for 
fully  5,000  children. 

During  the  year  1901  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  was 
6.833  in  44  schools  then  receiving  Government  Aid,  and  the 
uirage  attendance  was  3,557.  In  1900  returns  were  obtained 
from  two  unassisted  schools,  showing  157  children  on  the  rolls 
with  an  average  attendance  of  63.  On  the  last  day  of  June  in 
thai  year  there  were  6,755  children  on  the  rolls,  of  whom  3,483 
were  boys  and  3,272  girls.  About  67  per  cent,  of  the  children 
ware  in  the  Infant  Classes,  22  per  cent,  in  Standards  I.,  II.,  and 
III.,  and  10  per  cent,  in  the  higher  classes.  Nearly  73  per  cent, 
were  children  of  the  legal  school  age,  7  per  cent,  over  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  nearly  20  per  cent,  under  six  years  of  age.  The 
percentage  of  children  attending  school  to  the  whole  population 
waa  12*8.  Further  analysis  of  the  tables  of  statistics  will  be  fouud 
D  Appendices  D  and  E  below.f 

The  subjects  of  instruction   include  (a)   Religious  and   Moral  Subject* 
Instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the  Managers,  and  (6)  Secular  Instruction 
Instruction.    Tne  following  subjects  are  included  under  Secular 
Instruction : — 

Obligatory  Subjects : — 

Reading,  with  Recitation,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic, 
following  very  closely  the  Standards  of  the  English 
Code. 


One  of  the  East  Indian  Mission  Schools  was  closed  during  the  year, 
J  43  schools  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year,  though  there  were  44 
in  operation  during  the  year. 

t  "The  number  of  assisted  primary  schools  in  1902  was  42.  .  .  .  the 
number  of  names  on  the  rolls  of  these  schools  was  6,665,  .  .  .  and  the 
average  attendance  was  3.714.  .  .  .  The  decrease  of  168  in  the  number 
:raes  on  the  rolls  is  probably  due  to  the  more  rigid  observance  of 
Article  36  of  the  Code,  as  formerly  names  of  children  were  kept  on  the 
rolls  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  attend  the  school.  Article  36  provides 
that  the  names  of  children  shall  be  removed  from  the  rolls  after  they  have 
ceased  to  attend  for  a  certain  period."  [Colonial  Reports — Annual.  No.  411. 
St.l.ucia — Report  for  lyO-i.    Cd.  176&-16.] 
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Obligatory  Subjects  (continued): — 
English. 
Needlework  for  girls,  and  Drawing  for  boys  in  classes  for 

older  scholars. 
Object  Lessons  for  infants,  and  for  Standards  T.,  BE'.,  and 

m. 

Elementary  Science,  having  special  reference  to  Agricul- 
ture,  to  lie  taught  by   means  of  object  lessons, 
practical  illustrations,  and  simple  experiments  ;  or 
Domestic  Economy  (for  girls). 
Optional  Subjects : — 

(a)    To  be  taken    by    classes    throughout    the    school : 

Needlework  or  Drawing  for  Infants. 
(6)  To  be  taken  by  individual  children  generally  in   the 
upper  classes  of  schools,  including  Practical    Agri- 
culture, Cookery,  Laundry  or  Dairy  Work,    Eng- 
lish  Grammar,   Geography,   History,   and    Book- 
keeping, or  any  other  subject  sanctioned  by    the 
Governor  in  Council. 
Special   encouragement    has    been    given   to  the  teaching  of 
Practical  Agriculture.     A  relatively  large  number  of  marks  will  be 
awarded  on  account  of  each  child  of  not  less  than  eleven  years  old 
who  receives  instruction  in  this  subject. 

The  following  account  of  an  experiment  at  Forestiere  East 
Indian  Mission  School  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  on  the 
Primary  Schools.    St.   Lucia,   1901  : — 

"  A  Bchool  garden  was  commenced  at  Forestiere  East  Indian  Mission 
School,  which  promises  to  be  a  very  good  one.  From  a  report  drawn  up  by 
the  teacher,  Mr.  Neehal,  a  few  extracts  are  given  to  show,  how  with  a  little 
good  will,  it  is  easily  possible  to  start  the  practical  study  of  agriculture  in 
schools  : — '  Through  the  Manager's  ....  kind  aid  in  paying  for 
all  such  work  as  the  children  could  not  do,  the  site  selected  for  the  garden 
was  soon  cleared.  Men  were  put  to  brush  and  cut  down  trees,  and  a  proper 
shed  was  erected  in  a  corner  for  the  purpose  of  raising  nurseries  and  preparing 
soil,  etc.  While  the  garden  was  still  in  preparation,  I  began  giving  indoor 
lessons  ou  seeds  and  seedlings,  which  were  raised  in  small  boxes.  Lessons  were 
also  given  on  germination,  preparation  of  seed  boxes,  etc'  The  necessity  of 
moisture,  warmth  and  air  in  germination  was  demonstrated. 

'"  Finding  it  difficult  to  get  the  children  to  understand  theoretical  lessons, 
I  resorted  to  practical  work  as  soon  as  the  garden  plot  was  ready.  I  had 
one  hundred  feet  square  of  land  enclosed  by  a  proper  fence  and  a  row  of 
peas  and  plantain-plants  planted  round  near  the  fence  The  latter  were 
chiefly  got  by  begging  them  from  the  gardeners  about. 

" '  The  whole  of  the  garden  is  divided  into  beds,  with  a  main  path  (four 
feet  wide)  in  the  middle,  on  which  we  are  now  putting  stones,  gathered  by  the 
girls  and  broken  by  the  boys. 

"•We  have  already  growing  a  bod  of  roses  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
grafting  and  budding  later  on,  a  bed  of  cocoas,  with  red  beans  in  between, 
a  bed  of  cabbages,  another  of  sugar  canes,  a  few  hanks  of  potatoes,  and  a  bed 
of  pineapples,  not  yet  three  months  planted,  and  a  few  already  bearing. 

"  'We  had  a  box  of  cocoa  nursery  put  in  some  time  ago  and  lately  I  had 
the  children  to  transplant  them.  At  the  same  time  I  gave  a  lesson  on  it. 
A  bed  is  reserved  for  experiments  in  manure,  which  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  1  have  already  had  cabbage  and  large  tomato  seedlings  given  away 
to  the  bigger  boy»  who  were  very  glad  to  get  them. 
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"  •  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  lessons. 
though  the  current  language  greatly  militates  against  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  lessons  given  iu  English.' 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  on  my  visits  to  this  school,  one  of  which  was  paid 
together  with  the  Travelling  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Agricultural  Instructor,  I  can  fully  endorse  the  above  report,  and  I 
hope  by  the  end  of  the  present  year(ly02)  there  will  be  at  least  a  dozen  school 
gardens  in  the  island  which  will  resemble  the  one  so  well  started  at  Forestiere." 

The  subject  "  English  "  is  intended  to  systematise  the  teaching 
i if  colloquial  English  in  the  school,  and  to  counteract  the  patoin 
so  universally  spoken  in  the  homes  of  the  common  people.  Under 
the  old  Regulations  teachers  were  instructed  to  make  it  their  duty 
to  endeavour  to  eliminate  the  use  of  patois,  and  not  to  employ  the 
patois  themselves  except  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  But 
OUtaide  of  the  elementary  subjects  and  a  very  little  Grammar  and 
1  Ii'n^raphy,  there  was  no  direct  effort  made  to  teach  "English  " 
as  such,  and  it  was  not  a  subject  for  which  payment  could  lje 
made.  In  the  Report  on  Primary  Schools  for  1898  the  following 
paaage  occurs  :  "  It  is  possible  tor  a  ohild  to  Irani  to  write  fairly, 
and,  by  an  effort  of  memory,  to  read  mechanically,  to  spell  correctly, 
and  to  work  rule-of-thumb  examples  in  arithmetic,  in  a  language 
of  wliich  he  has  very  little  knowledge.  Although  such  wooden 
methods  are  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  .  .  .  the  work 
in  many  schools  is  directed  to  little  more  than  this,  and  the  annual 
examination  (as  far  as  teachers  and  children  are  concerned) 
becomes  mere  routine  work."  In  February  of  the  year  1898  the 
Administrator,  Sir  (then  Sir.)  Charles  A.  King-Harman,  offered 
prizes  as  an  encouragement  to  children  and  teachers  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  use  of  the  English  language  among  the  children. 
The  results  were  very  gratifying.  Under  the  new  Code, 
"English,"  i.e.,  colloquial  English,  is  a  compulsory  subject,  and 
must  follow  the  lines  definitely  laid  down  in  the  Syllabus.* 

The  Insjiector  of  Schools  is  appointed  by  the  Government.  His 
salary  is  £250  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  £50  for  travelling 
expenses.  Surprise  visits  are  made  by  him  to  the  schools,  which 
must  be  open  at  all  times  to  his  inspection.  He  must  hold  an 
examination  once  a  year  of  every  school  receiving  Government 
aid.  All  scholars  whose  names  have  been  on  the  registers  for  at 
least  four  months  must  be  examined.  In  the  second  and  higher 
Standards  there  is  an  individual  examination.  In  the  Infant 
Classes  and  Standard  I.  the  examination  may  be  by  sample,  not 
less  than  one-third  being  individually  examined.  The  Inspector 
has  also  to  conduct  all  the  examinations  for  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers,  and  generally  to  see  that  all  the  regulations  laid  down  in 
the  Code  are  carried  out. 


Teaching  c 
Knglith. 
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♦  •••English  under  thenew  syllabus  has  been  fairly  well  taken  up,  and 
wnr  systematic  effort-,  are  nude  to  teach  the  children  from  their  earliest 
appearance  at  school  to  make  use  of  English  words  and  English  expressions 

stead  of  the  French  Creole  patois  they  hear  in  their  homes,  and  by  tin- 
English  is  being  more  universally  spoken  in  the  Island  than  was 
the  case  in  past  years."  [Colonial  Reports — Annual.  No.  411.  St.  Lucia. 
Report  for  1902.    Cd.  1768-1 6. J  j 
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There  is  no  training  school  in  the  Island.  Certificates  of  Com- 
petency are  granted  to  teachers  who,  having  passed  through  their 
apprenticeship  as  pupil  teachers,  and  having  served  one  year  as 
uncertificated  teachers,  pass  the  required  (Certificate)  examination. 
The  class  of  certificate  is  determined  by  the  percentage  of  marks 
gained.  No  teacher,  however,  is  recognised  unless  he  is  licensed, 
and  his  name  and  qualifications  are  entered  in  the  "  Register  of 
Teachers "  kept  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  conditions 
regulating  the  issue  of  licences  will  be  found  in  the  Code.  (See 
Appendix  0.) 

The  total  grant  to  all  the  schools  is  estimated  at  the  rate  of  £1 
per  unit  of  average  attendance  throughout  the  Colony,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  each  year.  In  addition, 
a  grant  of  Is.  6d.  per  un'*.  is  made  in  lieu  of  school  fees,  but  in  this 
case  the  Manager  must  provide  books,  slates  and  other  stationery 
materials  for  tbe  free  use  of  the  cliildren.  This  last  grant  has  the 
effect  of  making  education  practically  free. 

The  grants  to  individual  schools  depend  on  the  average  attend- 
ance and  the  degree  of  efficiency,  except  for  the  payments  (ranging 
from  £15  to  £25  in  each  case)  which  are  made  on  account  of  the 
class  of  licence  held  by  the  head  teacher  in  Juvenile  or  Combined 
Schools. 

Infant  Schools  receive,  per  unit  of  average  attendance,  grants 
of:— 

a.  9s.,  if  the  scholars  are  taught  as  a  separate  department ; 

or  7s.,  if  they  are  taught  otherwise ; 
6.  6s.,  4s.,  or  2s.,  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
given ; 

c.  Is.,  for  Needlework  and  Drawing. 

d.  Is.,  for  Singing. 

Juvenile  Schools,  in  addition  to  the  payments  on  account  of  the 
class  of  licence  held  by  the  head  teacher,  and  of  a  grant  of  Is.  Gd. 
or  Is.  per  unit  of  average  attendance  for  organisation  and  discipline, 
receive  a  grant  calculated  as  follows : — the  balance  of  the  total 
grant,  after  deducting  the  grants  already  enumerated  to  Infant, 
and  Juvenile  Schools,  is  divided  among  the  Juvenile  Schools  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  marks  obtainable  by  each  sol 1 

Mark  Scheme  fob  Juvenile  Schools. 


Subjects. 


Marks  OBTAINABLE  (Maximum). 


Elementary  Subjects 

English 

Object  Lessons,  «fcc 
Needlework  or  Drawing  - 

Singing    - 

Practical  Agriculture 
English  (irainmar,  Geography,  His- 
tmy  or  Book-keeping    - 


12  per  unit  of  uwruire  attendance 


6  do.  do. 

4  do.  do. 

4  do.  do. 

2  do.  do. 

24  per  individual  ncuolar. 


8 


do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 


do. 


These  are  the  maximum  marks,  but  they  may  be  reduced  for 
failure  to  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  in  each  subject.    There 
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may  not,  however,  be  awarded  lees  than  half  the  maximum  maria 
unlaw  the  ■abject  is  not  presented  throughout  the  school,  or  the 
Tnspaotor  has  warned  the  Manager  that,  having  awarded  only 
one-half  of  the  maximum,  he  will  in  the  following  year  award  no 
marks  whatever  for  that  subject  should  there  be  no  improvement. 

The  grant  may  be  reduced  for  failure  to  provide  the  minimum  staff 
allowed,  and  for  failure  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation. 

Managers  must  spend  the  whole  of  the  Grant-in-Aid  in  the 
payment  of  teachers  and  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  the  school, 
hot  they  are  not  allowed  to  spend  it  on  rent,  building  or  repairs, 
for  which  they  are  responsible,  as  also  for  the  provision  of  certain 
scheduled  school  furniture. 

The  .total  amount  spent  in  Grants -in -Aid  to  assisted  schools  in  Total  Exp 
1901  was  £3,167  8s.  5d.,  being  at  the  rate  of  17s.  lOd.  per  unit,  of  §J^Sb 
lyerage  attendance.*  For  1899  and  1900  the  expenditure  was  respec- 1000  ft  ik 
tively  £3,079  2s.  Id.  and  £3,138  4s.  10d.,  or  at  the  rate  of  19s.  6d. 
and  18s.  3d.  per  unit    During  1900  the  average  salary  of  a  principal  TffM*an> 
teacher  was  £58  17s.  6d.,  the  highest  being  £83    lis.,  and  the8*1""'- 
lowest  £34  18s.      During   1901    the   average  salary  was  £59 
4a.  6d.,   the  highest  £91   10s.  6d.,  and  the  lowest  £34  18s. 
The   school    fees    obtained    during    the    year    1900    amounted  Seheol  Pm 
to  only  £51  3s.    The  actual  expenditure  on  the  schools,  outside 
that  provided  for  by  the  Government,  amounted  to  £224  8s.  4d., 
according  to  the  Managers'  returns,  but  this  does  not  include  the 
wet  of  a  new  school,  £200.    The  estimated  rent  of  school  houses 
and  teachers'  residences  belonging  to  the  Managers  or  the  Parishes 
is  sat  down  at  £575  8s. 

The  total  expenditure  by  the  Government  under  the  head  of 
Education  is  as  follows : — 


1900. 


1901. 


£  s.  d.  £  8.  d. 

Inspector  of  Schools j  350  0  0  j     250  0  e 

Travelling    Allowance    to    Inspector    of  ;  MODI  50  O  0 

Schools. 

Qranta-in-Aid :  Primary  Schools        -        -  3,138  4  10  3,167  8  5 

Scholarships  at  Castries  Grammar  School  -  60  0  O  57  0  0 

Grant-in-Aid :  Castries  Grammar  School  -  300  0  0  200  0  0 

„      Convent  School,  Castries  -  j  50  0  0-  50  0  0 

„          „      St.  Lucia  Library              -  |  150  0  0  150  0  0 

„           „       Soufriere  Library  20  0  0  !        15  0  0 

„           „      Choiaeul  Library 
Books  for  Schools               - 
Miscellaneous 


—  5    0    0 

23    8    9    j  — 

7     0     6  10    0    8 


Total  -  £3,949  14     1     £3,954    8  11 

I 


*  The  Grant-in-Aid  to  assisted  schools  in  1902  was  £3,362  17a.  od.   [From 
Onions!  Reporta— Annual.    No.  411.    St.  Lucia.    Report  for  1902.]   . 
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B.  Secondary  Education. 

Secondary  education  is  provided  for  boys  at  the  St.  Mary's 
College,  Castries,  and  for  girls  at  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  Castries. 

St.  Mary's  College,  or  the  Castries  Grammar  School,  as  it  is  also 
called,  was  opened  on  the  31st  March,  1890,  by  Sir  (then  Mr.) 
Robert  B.  Llewellyn,  the  present  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the  Parish  Priest 
of  Castries,  Vicar-General  of  the  Island.  It  has  a  staff  of  three 
English  Masters,  one  French  Master,  an  Instructor  in  Christian 
Doctrine,  and  a  lady  teacher  for  the  preparatory  class.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  year  1900  was  sixty-six,  and  the  number  on 
the  roll  seventy-six.  It  receives  a  grant  of  £200  from  the  Govern- 
ment, which  also  provides  yearly  ten  Scholarships  of  £6  each 
to  boys  from  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  school  year  consists  of  three  terms  of  a  total  of  forty-two 
weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  laid  on  the  lines  of  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations.  The  first  two  candidates  for  the  Junior 
Examination  were  sent  up  to  Barbados  in  1895.  In  1896  a  Local 
Centre  was  established.  Altogether  from  1895  to  1900  inclu- 
sively fifty -one  candidates  have  been  presented,  of  whom  twenty- 
three  were  presented  in  the  Preliminary,  twenty-one  in  the  Junior, 
and  seven  in  the  Senior  Examinations.  All  have  passed,  six  with 
honours  in  the  Preliminary,  twelve  in  the  Junior,  and  three  in 
the  Senior. 

The  fees  are  from  £3  to  £6  6s.  per  annum.  The  total  amount 
of  school  fees  received  in  1900  amounted  to  £273  18s.  8d.,  and 
in  that  year  the  expenditure  was  £439  19s.  Id. 

The  St.  Joseph's  Convent  for  Girls  is  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Cluny,  and  consists  of 
two  Departments,  the  Higher  School  and  the  Day  School.  The 
Government  gives  a  Grant-in-Aid  of  £50  a  year. 

In  the  Higher  School  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  London 
College  of  Preceptors'  Examinations,  which  are  held  annually,  and 
the  Local  Centre  for  which  was  established  in  1900. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  three  English  Mistresses,  one 
Music  Mistress  and  one  Mistress  for  French  and  Fancy  Needle- 
work. 


The  fees  are  : — 

For  Boarders    - 
„    Half-Boarders     - 
„    Younger  Half-Boarders 


£    s.  d. : 

-  2     8  0  per  month* 

•14  0,,        „ 

0  12  0      „        „ 


The  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll  during  1900  was  120,  and 
the  average  attendance  108. 

In  the  Day  School  the  curriculum  embraces  Beading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  plain  and  fancy  Needlework. 
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Mm  school  fee  is  4s.  monthly.  The  number  on  the  roll  in  1900 
waa  twenty-five,  and  the  average  attendance  twenty-three. 

The  total  school  fees  received  from  both  schools  amount  roughly 
to  £600  a  year,  and  the  expenditure  to  £1,000. 

C.  Agricultural  School. 

During  the  year  1900  the  Government  of  St.  Lucia  purchased 
an  abandoned  sugar  estate  at  Union,  four  miles  from  Castries,  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School.  Of  the  total  cost, 
the  Government  of  St.  Lucia  paid  £1,500,  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment £700. 

The  school  was  built  to  accommodate  twenty-five  scholars,  but 
only  ten  boys  were  admitted  on  the  28th  October,  1901,  the  date 
of  the  informal  opening  of  the  school  by  the  Administrator.  During 
the  year  1902  the  number  will  be  increased  to  fifteen. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  not  less  than  thirteen  years 
of  age,  of  good  character,  physically  sound,  and  they  must  have 
passed  the  Fourth  Standard.  They  are  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and 
educated  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  their  parents  must  enter  into  contract  to  leave 
them  at  the  school  for  a  term  of  years.  But  while  their  general  edu- 
cation is  amply  provided  for,  the  chief  aim  of  the  school  is  to  fit 
them  to  become  practical  agriculturists  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
words,  not  only  by  teaching  them  to  handle  hoe  and  cutlass,  and 
by  putting  them  to  such  manual  labour  as  their  strength  allows, 
butafeo  by  giving  them  all  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  sciences 
allied  with  Agriculture 

The  staff,  who  are  members  of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture,  consist  of  an  Officer  in  Charge,  who  is  also  Curator  of 
the  Botanic  Station,  a  Schoolmaster,  and  a  Foreman. 

There  is  no  other  technical  or  industrial  school,  and  there  is 
Bo  provision  for  deaf,  dumb  or  blind  children. 

Fred.  E.  Bundy, 
April  1902.  Inspector  of  Schools. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


THE  EDUCATION  ORDINANCE,  1889. 

An  Ordinance  to    provide   kor    a    more  efficient  systej 
of    Primary    Education    in    this    Colony. 


Saint  Lucia. 


No.  22  of  1889  (13th  September,  1889). 


Short  title. 

Definition   of 
term. 


Whereas  it  has  become  expedient  to  make  better  provision  for  the  primary 
education  of  the  people  of  this  Colony : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Leg 
lative  Council  of  St.  Lucia,  as  follows : — 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Ordinance,  1889. 

•2..  In  this  Ordinance, — 

The  term  "  Parent  "  includes  guardian  and  every  person    who 
liable  to  maintain  or  has  the  actual  custody  of  any  child. 

Iteneal  a"  ^e  Education  Ordinance,  1859  (No.  13),  is  hereby  repealed. 

Alx  litioi    of       *'  ^  ^  From  and  after  the  coming  into  force  of  thi3  Ordinance  the 

Board  of  Kdu-  Pre8ent  Board  of  Education  and  the  Committees  of  such  Board  appointed 

cation,  &c.      under  the  said  repealed  Ordinance  shall  cease  to  exist :  Provided  that 

Proviso  nothing  in  this  Ordinance  contained  shall  be  held  to  affect  or  disturb 

any  obligations  of  the  said  Board  and  of  its  Committees  in  respect  of  any 

contracts  or  agreements  entered  into  with  the  Trustees  or  Managers  of 

any    school,  while  the  period   for  which  such  contracts  or  agreements 

were  entered  into  remains  unexpired. 

(2)  The  duties  and  obligations  of  the  said  Board  and  of  its  Committees, 
in  respect  of  such  contracts  or  agreements,  shall  be  vested  in  and  devol 
upon  the  Governor-in-Council,  until  the  termination  of  such  contracts 
or  agreements. 

Inspector  of  5-  0)  Her  Majesty  or  the  Governor  shall  appoint  an  Officer  to  be 
Schools—  called  "  The  Inspector  of  Schools,"  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties 
appointment,  and  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  this  Ordinance  or  by  any  regulations 

framed   thereunder,  and  who  shall   hold    office  during  Her    Majesty's 

pleasure. 

-Salary.  (2)  There  shall  lie  paid  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  a   salary  and  allow- 

ance  for   travelling  expenses  at  such  rate    as  the  Governor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Legislative  Council,  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Utiles.  0.  (1)  The  Governor-in-Council  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time 

to  make  rules  with  regard  to  primary  education  generally,  and  in  particular 
with  regard  to  the  following  matters,  namely,— 

(a)  The  duties  and  obligations  and  authority  of  the  Inspector  of 

Schools  ; 
(6)  The  qualifications  of  the  local  manager  or  managers  of  all  assisted 

schools  ; 
(e)  The  examination  of  persons  employed  as  Teachers  in  schools 

receiving  Government    aid,    or   to   be   hereafter  employed   as 

Teachers  under  this  Ordinance  ; 
{.a,  The  classification  of  the  certificates  to  be  granted  to  such  Teachers. 


its 

i 
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(«)  The  amounts  and  rate  of  salaries  to  be  allowed  to  such  Teachers, 

according  to  the  class  of  certificate  held  by  them  ; 
(/)  The  regulation  of  the  application  for  and  the  allowance  of  grants 

in  aid  of  schools  under  local  management ;   and 
(y)  The  government  of  all  primary  schools. 

{■!)  All  such  rules,  when  published  in  the  "Gazette,"  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  were  embodied  in  thisOrdina  ce. 

1.  Schools  of  Primary  Education  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  Classes  of 
namely,—  Schools. 

(1)  Schools  to  be  hereafter  established  by  the  Government  and 
to  be  maintained  entirely  from  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony. 

(•1 1  Assisted  Schools  established  or  to  be  established  by  local  managers 
to  which  aid  shall  be  contributed  from  the  public  funds  of 
the  Colony. 


Visitors  of 

Government 

Schools. 

Religions 
teaching  in 
Government 
■Schools. 


Conditions 
entitling 
School  to  aid. 


8.  The  Magistrate,  of  each  district  and  such  person  or  persons  as  the 
'nor-in-Council  may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  shall  be  visitors  of 

the  Government  Schools  within  such  district. 

9.  Direct  religious  teaching  shall  not  form  part  of  the  instruction  to  be 
at  any  Govcnimnit  Schools  to  be  hereafter  established  ;   but  every 

Minister  of  Religion  or  person  appointed  by  him  shall  have  free  access 
10  all  such  Government  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  in- 
ki ruction  to  the  children  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which  such 
Minister  may  belong,  at  such  hours  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such 
Miniver  and  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  or,  where  they  disagree,  by  the 
Governor-in-Council. 

10.  Schools  of  Primary  Education  established  by  any  person  (on  being 
j^ognised  by  the  Governor-in-Council)  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  aid 
Ironi  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony  on  the  following  conditions : — 

(1)  That  provision  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor-in-Council 

be  made  for  the  regular  visitation,  management,  and  control 
of  the  school  by  a  local  manager  who  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  teacher  of  any  school  under  his 
management ; 

(2)  That  the  teacher  to  be  so  appointed  be  duly  licensed  by  the 
Governor-in-Council ; 

(3)  That  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  school,  computed  on 
a  period  of  a  year  fixed  as  in  this  Ordinance  is  mentioned, 
be  not  less  than  twenty-five  ; 

(4)  That  the  school  be  open  to  all  children  without  distinction  of 
religion  or  race  ; 

(5)  That  no  child  receive  any  religious  instruction  objected  to  by 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  ; 

(6)  That  the  school  be  at  all  times  open  to  inspection  ; 

(7)  That  the  fees,  if  any,  payable  by  the  scholars  do  not  exceed 
in  amount  a  scale  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor-in-Council ;  anil 

(8)  That  the  rules,  and  books  of  secular  instruction,  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Council. 

U.  The  aid  to  which  assisted  schools  shall  be  entitled  from  the  public  Nature  of aii 
"mds  of  the  Colony  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  Grants  of  money  towards  the  providing  of  school-houses  and 

tthe  furniture  and  apparatus  of  such  school-houses  (in  such 
proportion  to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  local  manager  or 
managers  as  the  Governor-in-Council  may  from  time  to  time 
determine) ;  and 
Contributions  towards  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  of 
such  schools. 
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Annual  ex- 
amination (or 
determining 
aid. 


Period   or 

computing 
average  daily 
attendance. 

Remunera- 
tion of 

Teachers. 


Responsi- 
bility of  local 
manager  for 
proportion  of 
expense*. 


Nomination 

Of  Mll.-lllllti- 

of  local 
manager. 


Withdrawal 
of  aid  if  no 
local 
luaoagvr. 
Establish- 
ment of  Gov- 
ernment 
Hohoolswhere 
no  assisted 
schools. 
Withdrawal 
of  aid  on 
failure  to 
comply  with 
rules. 


12.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  aid  to  which  a  school  of  primary 
education  established  by  any  person,  and  recognised  by  the  Governor- 
in-Council,  is  entitled  under  this  Ordinance,  the  Governor-in-Council 
shall,  in  every  year,  appoint  times  for  the  annual  examination  of  such 
schools. 

13.  The  Governor-in-Council  shall  also  fix  the  period  of  a  year  upon 
which  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance 
is  to  be  computed,  and  to  which  the  results  taken  by  the  annual  examtS* 
tions  are  to  apply. 

14.  The  remuneration  of  the  teachers  of  schools  of  primary  instruction, 
whether  established  by  Government  or  assisted,  shall  consist  of— 

(1)  A  fixed  salary  according  to  the  class  of  the  certificate    from 
the  Governor-in-Council  held  by  such   teacher  ; 

(2)  A  grant  in  proportion  to  the  educational  results ;   and 

(3)  A  grant  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
at  the  schools. 

15.  The  local  managers  for  the  time  being  of  assisted  schools  shall  be 
responsible  for  one-fifth  of  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  and  other 
expenses  of  the  schools  under  their  management,  or  for  such  proportion 
of  such  rcmunerationand  other  expenses,  less  than  one-fifth, as  the  Governor- 
in-Council  may  in  any  particular  case,  regard  being  had  to  the  circumstances 
of  such  case,  allow  and  determine. 

16.  (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  local  manager  of  any  assisted  school, 
by  writing  under  his  hand,  to  nominate  such  other  person  as  he  may 
sec  fit  as  local  manager  in  his  place. 

(2)  Such  nomination  and  the  acceptance  thereof  in  writing  by  the  person 
so  nominated  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  informa- 
tion and  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Council. 

17.  In  any  case  where  there  shall  cease  to  be  a  local  manager  of  any 
assisted  school  all  aid  to  such  school  from  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony 
shall  be  withdrawn. 

18.  The  Governor-in-Council  may  establish  Government  schools  in 
any  district  in  which  there  is  no  assisted  school  or  where  the  assisted  schools 
are  insufficient  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  district. 

19.  The  Governor-in-Council  may  order  the  withholding  or  withdrawal 
from  any  school  which  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Ordi- 
nance or  of  any  rules  or  regulations  made  thereunder  of  any  aid  to  which 
such  school  might  otherwise  be  entitled. 

Passed  the  Legislative  Council  this  14th  day  of  August.  1839. 


APPENDIX  B. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  ORDNANCE,  1889 

An  Ordinance  to   Provide   for  Public   Elementary  Instruc- 
tion in  this  Colony. 

Saint  Lucia.  No.  21  of  1889.    (13th  September,  1889.) 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  better  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
the  children  of  this  Island  and  for  securing  the  fulfilment  of  parental 
responsibility  in  relation  thereto : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Leg 
lative  Council  of  Saint  Lucia,  as  follows : — 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementary  Instruction  Or 
nance,  1889. 
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2.  In  this  Ordinance — 

"  Child  "  means  any  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  Definition  of 
years ;  terms. 

"  Parent  "  means  father  or  mother,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  child  who 
is  orphan  or  deserted,  it  means  grandfather  or  grand  mot  hi  ir 
or  other  person  for  the  time  being  having  the  care  or  custody 
of  such  child : 

"  Authorised  person  "  means  any  person  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  : 
.  "  Public  Elementary  School  "  means  a  school  of  primary  instruction 

•'  either  assisted  or  supported  by  public  funds. 

3.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  Parent's  duty 
child  to  receive  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  u>  educate 

(2)  If  such  parent  fail  to  perform  such  duty  he  shall  be  liable  to  such 
orders  and  penalties  as  are  provided  in  this  Ordinance. 

4.  (1)  If  the  parent  of  any  child  habitually  and  without  reasonable  Complaint 
excuse  neglects  to  provide  efficient  elementary  instruction  for  such  child.  "gainst 
it  shall  be  competent  for  any  authorised  person  having  knowledge  of  .  a.rf' ll  j"r 
Ruch  neglect,  after  due  warning  to  the  parent  of  such  child,  to  complain  n'LllJSitjo 
to  the  District  Court.  educatecl.iM. 

(-1)  Such  Court  may,  if  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  such  complaint,  order 
th.it  the  child  do  attend  some  public  elementary  school  named  in  the  order 
(hereinafter  called  the  Attendance  Order)  not  being  distant  more  than  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  residence  of  such  child. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any  of  the  following  reasons  shall 
lie  a  reasonable  excuse  : — 

(a)  That  there  is  not,  within  one  and  a  half  measured  miles  by  the 
nearest  road  or  path  from  the  residence  of  such  child,  any 
public  elementary  school  which  the  child  can  attend  ;  or 

(6)  That  the  absence  of  the  child  from  school  has  been  caused  by 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause  ;    or 

(<■)  That  the  child  has  attained  such  a  standard  of  education  as  would 
entitle  it  to  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

.'>.    \\~here  an  attendance  order  is  not  complied  with,' the  District  Court  Penalty  for 
mi  t'liiuplaint  made  by  an  authorised  |>erson,  may,  if  the  parent  does  not  mm  <-om- 
tppear,  or  appears  and  fail*  to  s;iti-fy  the  Court  that  he  has  used  all  reason-  pliance  with 
able  efforts  to  obev  the  order,  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding,  with  the  attendance 
costs,  five  shillings.  0rder- 

ti.   In  any  case  in  which  ;m  attendance  order  Li  mafic  the  Court,  if  satisfied  Free  admis- 
<if  i he  inability  of   the    parent  to  pay  the  school  fees  (if  any),  may  give  sion ooUrder. 
directions  for  the  free  admission  of  the  child  into  the  public  elementary 
school  named  in  the  Order. 

7.  (1)  The  parent  of  any  child  who  has  been  educated  otherwise  than  Examination 
at  a  public  elementary  school  shall  be  entitled,  upon  making  application  of  child  edu- 
to  I  lie  Inspector  of  Schools,  to  have  his  child  examined  at  such  time  and  cited  »t 
place  as  the  Inspector  may  appoint.  ",'1"'1!  Inan  a 

(•_')  Booh  .  hild,  upon   pathtg  the  prescribed  or  any   higher  Standard,  ScIiihiI. 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  according  to  age. 

(.1)  If  such  child  fail  to  pass  the  requisite  Standard,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  either  by  himself  or  by  some  other  authorised 
person,  to  make  a  complaint  under  the  fourth  section  of  this  Ordinance 
with  the  view  of  procuring  a  school  attendance  order  in  respect  of  suoh 
child.    Failure  to  pass  examination  shall  be  primA  facte  evidence  of  neglect 
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on  'he  part  of  the  parent  to  provide  efficient  instruction  within  the  meaning 
of  Sections  three  and  four  of  this  Ordinance. 

Anion  when      8.  (1)  Where,  in  answer  to  a  complaint  under  Section  four,  it  is  alleged 

child  U  that  the  child  has  attained  a  Standard  entitling  it  to  a  certificate  of  pro- 

alleged  t»       gciency  according  to  age,  the  Court  may  either  examine  the  child  with 

liaveattaini'il  tne  vjew  Qf  ascertaining  whether  the  required  Standard  has  been  reached. 

Standard        or  mav  adjourn  l'ie  further  hearing  of  the  case  in  order  that  the  child 

may  be  examined  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  ;  and  it  shall  then 

be  the  duty  of  the  Magistrate  to  transmit  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  the 

notice  hereinafter  referred  to. 

(2)  Upon  receiving  a  notice,  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Schedule 
to  this  Ordinance,  that  a  child,  in  respect  of  whom  a  complaint  has  been 
made  under  the  fourth  section,  is  alleged  to  have  reached  a  standard  of 
education  entitling  it  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency  according  to  age,  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  the  examination 
of  such  child,  and  shall  give  or  withhold  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in 
accordance  with  the  result  of  the  examination,  reporting  such  result  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Magistrate. 

(3)  The  Court  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  determine  the  complaint. 

Certificate  of  9.  Every  child  who  attends  any  public  elementary  school  and  passes 
protioiency  at  the  annual  examination  of  such  school  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  shall 
according  to  |)e  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  according  to  age  according 
"-''•  to  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Regulation  of  the  Governor- 

in-Council : — 

At  six  years  old,  in  the  preliminary  or  any  higher  standard. 

Above  six  and  not  exceeding  eight  jcars  old,  in  the  first  or  any  higher 

standard. 
Above  eight  and  not  exceeding  ten,  in  the    second  or    any  higher 

standard. 
Above   ten   and    not  exceeding   twelve,  in  the  third  or  any  higher 

standard. 
Above  twelve  and  not  exceeding  fourteen,  in  the  fourth  or  any  higher 
standard. 


Refusal  of 
Manager  t<> 
receive  child 
when  Order 
thereto 
made. 


Compensa- 
tion Co  Mana 
ger  for  child 
admitted 
free  on  order. 


10.  (1)  If  the  manager  of  any  assisted  school  named  in  a  school  atten- 
dance order,  shall  object  to  receive  into  his  school  the  child  in  respect  of 
whom  the  order  is  made,  he  must  at  once  state  his  objection  and  the  grounds 
of  it  in  writing  to  the  Magistrate  by  whom  the  order  is  signed. 

(2)  The  Magistrate  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  same  to  the  Inspector 
of  Schools,  to  be  laid  before  the  Governor-in-Council. 

(3)  It  shall  rest  with  the  Governor-in-Council,  after  such  inquiry  as 
shall  seem  proper,  to  confirm  or  to  disallow  the  objection. 

(4)  If  the  Governor-in-Council  confirm  the  objection,  the  Court,  upon 
being  so  informed,  shall  cancel  the  attendance  order,  and  either  make  a 
fresh  order  in  which  some  other  school  shall  be  named,or,  if  there  be  no  school 
available,  shall  dismiss  the  complaint. 

(5)  If  the  Governor-in-Council  disallow  the  objection,  and  the  manager 
still  refuses  to  receive  the  child  into  his  school,  the  Court  may  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  objection  had  been  allowed.  And  such 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  manager  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ground  for 
withdrawing  Ipublic  aid  from  the  school,  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
ten  of  the  Education  Ordinance,  1889. 

11.  The  Manager  of  any  assisted  school  in  which  fees  are  ordinaril. 
charged,  upon  whom  an  Order  of  free  admission  is  made  in  respect  of  any 
child,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  during  the  attendance  of  such  child  at 
the  school,  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  pence  per  week,  to  be  Mid 
out  of  the  money  annually  voted  for  Elementary  Education. 


; 
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12.  Every  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Minister  of    Religion,  Police  Officer  Persons 
or  Constable,  and  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  shall  be  a  person  entrusted  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance.  with  exnco 

tion  of  Or- 

13.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor-in-Council  to  make  and  from  dinanoe. 
time  to  time  to  add  to,  rescind,  or  alter  rules  and  to  frame  forms  for  the  Rules. 
better  carrying  out  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 

Patted  the  Legislative  Council  this  \Ath  day  of  August,  1889. 


Schedule. 

(Form  of  Notice  under  Section  8.) 
To  A.  B., 

Inspector  of  Schools. 

Take  notice  that  C.  D.,  a  child  of  years  old.  in  respect 

of  whom  complaint  has  been  made  under  Section  4  of  the  Elementary 
Instruction  Ordinance,  1880,  is  alleged  to  have  reached  a  standard  of 
Education  entitling  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  188    . 

Stipendiary  Magistrate. 


APPENDIX  C. 


SAINT  LUGIA  —Coke  of  Rules  for  the  Government  of 
Primary  Schools,  Framed  under  the  Provisions  of  the 
Education  Ordinance,  1889.* 

Approved   by   the   Governor-in-Council,   ZOth  May,    1901, 

General. 

1.  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted 
into,  or  continuing  in  a  school,  that  he  shall  attend,  or  abstain  from  at- 
tending, any  Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  any 
religious  observance,  or  instruction  in  any  religious  subjects  in  the  school 
or  elsewhere. 

2.  No  child  may  be  refused  as  a  scholar  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds. 

3.  No  child  shall  be  admitted  into  a  school  while  suffering  from  any 
infectious  disease,  or  who  comes  from  any  house  where  any  infectious  or 
contagious  disease  is  known  to  exist. 

4.  The  time  or  times  set  apart  by  the  Manager  of  a  school  for  religious 
observance  or  instruction  shall  be  at  the  beginning  or  end,  or  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  any  meeting  of  the  school,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
time-table. 

5.  A  time-table  must  be  prepared,  and  approved  by  the  Inspector  of 
Schools,  and  must  be  permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  in  every 
schoolroom. 

6.  The  school  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  Inspector 
of  Schools,  whether  with  or  without  notice,  so,  however,  that  it  shall  not 

*  This  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's 
House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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be  part  of  the  Inspector's  duties  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  any 
religious  subjects,  or  examine  any  scholar  in  such  subjects. 

7.  Every  school  shall  be  of  a  size  adequate  to  the  number  of  children 
attending  such  school,  and  in  no  case  shall  there  be  less  than  80  cubic  feet 
of  internal  space,  or  8  square,  feet  of  internal  (floor)  area  for  each  unit  in 
average  attendance.  Open  galleries,  which  can  be  used  as  class-rooms, 
may  be  counted  in  estimating  the  accommodation. 

8.  flenches  properly  graduated,  sufficient  to  accommodate  scholar* 
not  less  in  number  than  the.  average  attendance,  and  desks  sufficient  to 
sHvi.mmudatc  not  less  than  all  the  scholars  above  Standard  I.,  and  half 
the  scholars  in  Standard  Land  under,  must  be  provided  in  each  school. 

(a)  An  allowance  of  18  in.  per  scholar  at  each  desk  will  suffice. 

(b)  The  desks  should  be  very  slightly  inclined.    An  angle  of    15' 

is  sufficient. 
i>.  The  class-books  and  school  materials  shall  be  subject  to  the  approva 
nf  the  Governor-in-Council,  who  may  disallow  books  which  are  evidently 
unsuitable. 

10.  No  part  of  any  school  communicating  with  the.  schoolroom  by  door 
or  in  any  other  way  shall  he  used  as  a  residence  either  by  the  teacher  or 
any  other  person  whatever  except  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
Governor-in-Council. 

11.  The  schoolroom  shall  tie  well  ventilated  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  con- 
dition and  in  good  repair,  and  shall  he  pn>\  ided  with  proper  furnitne 
and  apparatus. 

Man  ag  Kits. 

12.  Every  school  shall  be  under  the  control  of  at  least  one  Manager. 

13.  Every  Manager  may  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
n-Council,  some  trustworthy  person,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  school,  to  act  as  his  Deputy. 

14.  No  person  rnay  be  the  Manager  or  Deputy  Manager  of  a  school  who 
cannot  read  and  write  English. 

15.  Every  school  shall  be  visited  at  least  twice  a  month  on  an  average 
by  the  Manager  or  his  Deputy.  These  visits  shall  not  be  paid  at  specified 
times  but  shall  be  more  in  the  nature  of  surprise  visits.  In  case  of  incon 
venience  the  Manager  or  Deputy  may  occasionally  delegate  any  proper 
person  to  make  a  surprise  visit  according  to  this  and  the  succeeding  article. 

16.  The  Manager  (or  his  Deputy)  shall  examine  the  School  Registers 
and  Records  at  each  visit,  and  shall  satisfy  himself  that  the  entries  have 
been  made  correctly  and  at  the  proper  times,  and  shall  record  in  the  Ix)g 
Book  the  date  and  hour  of  his  visit  together  with  the  results  of  his 
inspection  and  the  attendance  as  counted  by  himself. 

17.  The  Manager  (or  his  Deputy)  shall,  at  least,  once  in  each  month,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  surprise  visit,  call  the  Register  of  Attendance  and  initial 
the  same,  and  shall  record  the  result  of  such  calling  of  the  Roll  iu  the  Lo" 
Bode. 

18.  Every  Manager  is  empowered  to  instantly  dismiss  or  otherwise 
punish  any  teacher  who  shall  make  false  entries  in  the  School  Registers  or 
Records,  and  he  shall  in  all  cases  report  the  circumstance  to  the  Inspector 
of  Schools,  who  shall  submit  the  matter  to  the  Governor-in-Council  fot 
approval. 

10.  Managers  shall  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  schools,  for 
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their  maintenance  in  efficiency  and  for  the  provision  of  all  needful  furniture, 
books,  and  apparatus,  and  in  particular  of — 

(a)  Suitable  Registers ; 
(6)  A  Log  Book ; 

(c)  A  Cash  Book  ; 

(d)  A  Copy  of  this  Code ; 

(«)  Copies  of  the  Annual  Reports ; 
(0  A  Visitors'  Book. 

Attendance. 

20.  A  school  must  have  met  at  least  400  times  during  the  year. 

21.  The  Manager  has  the  power  of  regulating  the  times  for  the  holidays 

Cided  always  that  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  at 
one  week  previous  to  the  closing  of  the  school  for  any  purpose,  but 
all  public  holidays,  except  the  Wednesday  half-holiday,  shall  be  observed 
in  all  the  schools. 

28  No  Teacher  shall  close  the  school  at  any  period,  or  on  any  day,  without 
special  permission  of  the  Manager,  previously  obtained,  and  recorded,  if 
possible,  in  the  Log  Book. 

23.  The  following  persons  may  enter  any  school  during  the  meeting  of 
such  school,  and  may  record  in  the  visitors'  book  the  results  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Attendance  Registers  and  the  number  of  children  present — 

Honourable  Members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Honourable  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Heads  of  Departments. 

Magistrates. 

Clergymen. 

Government  Medical  Officers. 

Officers  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture. 

24.  An  attendance  means  attendance  at  secular  instruction — 

(a)  During  one  hour  and  a-half  in  the  case  of  a  scholar  in  a  school 

or  class  for  infants  ; 
(6)  During  two  hours  in  the  case  of  a  scholar  in  a  school  or  class 

for  older  children. 

In  mixed  schools  girls  shall,  however,  be  dismissed  five  minutes 
before  the  boys. 

25.  In  making  up  the  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance  there 
may  be  reckoned  time  occupied  in  instruction  in  any  of  the  following 
subjects,  whether  or  not  given  in  the  school  premises  or  by  the  ordinary 
teachers  of  the  school,  provided  appropriate  provision  is  made  for  such 
instruction  and  the  times  for  giving  it  are  entered  in  the  approved  Time 
Table:— 

Agricultural  Instruction. 
Industrial  Instruction. 
Domestic  Economy. 
Practical  Cookery. 
Laundry  (or  Dairy)  Work. 
Needlework. 

26.  No  attendance  is,  as  a  rule,  recognised  for  any  scholar  under  four 
years  of  age,  nor  for  any  scholar  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

27.  The  average  attendance  for  any  period  (subject  to  Article  33)  is  fauna 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of  attendances  made  during  that  period  by 
the  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  during  that  period. 

W74.  Y 
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Subjects  of  Instruction. 

40.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  as  follows: — 

A.  Religious  uiul  Moral    Instruction   under  the  direction  of  the 
Manger  of  the  school  subject  to  Articles  l  and    i. 

b.  Secular  Instruction. 
(a)  Obligatory  Subjects  : — 

Reading  with  Recitation  .  i  hereinafter  called    the    Eleuieu- 
Writil  J-      tary      Subjects.     (See     Sche- 

Arithmetic.  J      dule  I.) 

English.    (See  Schedule  11.) 

Needlework  for  girls,  and  from  April    1st,    I '.Hid,  Drawing 
for  boys  in  Schools  or  classes  for  older  scholars.    (See 
Schedules  III.  and  IV.) 
Object  Lessons  for  Infants  and  for  Standards  I.,  II.,  III. 
For  children  in  the  higher  classes  : — 

Elementary  Science,  having  special  reference  to  Agri- 
culture (to  be  taught  by  means  of  Object  Iiessons, 
practical   illustrations,   and  simple  experiment*),  or 
Domestic  Economy  (for  girls)  from  April  1st,  1003. 
(6)  Optional  Subjects  : — 

i.  Taken  by  classes  throughout  the  school : 

Singing. 

Needlework  or  Drawing  in  Infant  Schools  or  Classes, 
ii.  Taken   by   individual  children   generally  in    the  upper 
classes  of  Schools : 

Practical  Agriculture. 

Cooking. 

Laundry  Work. 

Dairy  Work. 

English  Grammar. 

Geography. 

History. 

Book-keeping, 
iii.  Any  Subject,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  sub- 
section ii.,  may,  if  sanctioned  by  the  Governor-in- 
Council,  be  taken,  provided  that  a  graduated  scheme 
be  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Inspector 
of  Schools. 

41.  Schemes  of  Object  Ixsssons  for  Infants  and  Standard  I.  and  for 
Standards  I.,  II..  ami  III.  must  be  submitted  to,  and  approved  bf  tie- 
Inspector  of  Schools.  They  should  include  some  lessons  on  the  phenomena 
of  nature  and  common  life,  food  substances,  familiar  animals,  and  especially 
common  plants. 

42.  Schemes  for  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Science,  or  Domestic 
Economy  (for  girls),  to  children  in  the  higher  standards  must  be  submitted 
to,  and  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

43.  All  the  children  in  the  higher  standards  may  be  taken  together 
for  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Science,  or  Domestic  Ecouomy. 

Inspection. 

44.  No  school  shall  be  placed  on  the  assisted  list  until  an  application  has 
been  addressed  to  the  Goveruor-in-Couneil,  and  the  school  has  been  opened 
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at  least  six  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  which  a  grant  is 
asked,  and  has  been  inspected  and  reported  on  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

45.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  hold  an  examination  of  every  school 
receiving  Government  aid  once  in  each  year. 

46.  Notice  of  the  date  of  the  annual  examination  shall  be  given  at  least 
a  fortnight  beforehand  in  writing  to  the  Manager. 

47.  All  scholars  whose  names  have  been  on  the  Registers  for  at  least  four 
months  before  the  examination  must  be  presented  unless  there  is  a  reason- 
able excuse  for  their  absence. 

48.  No  scholar,  whose  name  has  not  been  on  the  Registers  for  four 
months,  may  be  presented,  except  with  the  permission  in  each  case  of  the 
Inspector  of  Schools. 

48.  No  child  may  be  presented  a  second  time  in  any  class  or  standard  in 
which  he  has  already  been  presented  unless  with  the  permission  of  the 
Inspector  previously  obtained. 

50.  Scholars  over  seven  years  of  age  must,  as  a  rule,  be  presented  in 
Standard  I. 

51.  No  scholar  over  ten  years  of  age  may  be  presented  in  an  Infant 
School. 

52.  The  scholars  in  the  Infant  Schools  or  Classes  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Inspector,  be  examined  by  sample,  not  less  than  one-third  being 
individually  examined. 

53.  The  Inspector's  report  on  the  school  must  be  copied  verbatim  into 
the  Log  Book,  and  signed  by  the  Manager  as  soon  as  it  is  received. 

Tkacukrs. 

54.  The  teachers  recognised  are : — 

(1)  Probationers. 

(2)  Pupil  Teachers. 

(3)  Uncertificated  Assistants. 

(4)  Certificated  Assistants  1  holding  licences  from  the  Governor- 

(5)  Certificated  Teachers    fin-Council. 

(6)  Female  Teachers  approved   by   the   Governor-in-Council   as 

Sewing  Mistresses,  Teachers  of  Domestic  Economy,  or 
Instructors  in  Cookery  or  Laundry  Work,  or  as  Teachers 
in  Infant  Schools  or  Classes. 

(7)  Male  Teachers  approved  by  the  Governor-in-Council  as  Agri- 

cultural or  Industrial  Instructors. 

Probationers. 

55.  Candidates  for  the  office  of  Pupil  Teacher  may  be  recognised  by  the 
(lOvernor-in-Council  on  the  following  conditions  :— 

(o)  They  must  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  ap- 
proval, and  must  have  passed  the  Sixth  or  higher  Standard 
in  all  subjects. 

(6)  They  must  not  be  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age  and  will  not 
be  recognised  after  they  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen. 

(e)  They  must  pass  the  examination  annually  in  the  Sixth  or 
higher  Standard  in  all  subjects  so  long  as  the  Managers 
desire  their  recognition  as  Probationers. 

(d)  They  must  not  be  employed  in  teaching  during  more  than 
half  the  time  the  school  is  open. 

8374.  T  2 
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Pupil   Teacher!. 

56.  A  Pupil  Teacher  is  a  boy  or  girl  engaged  and  paid  by  the  Manager 
of  a  primary  school  on  condition  of  teaching  during  school  hours  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  principal  teacher,  and  receiving  suitable 
instruction. 

67.  Managers  are  bound  to  see  that  the  Pupil  Teacher  is  properly  in- 
structed during  the  engagement  by  the  principal  teacher  or  other  duly 
qualified  person  free  of  cost.  The  Governor-in-Council,  if  satisfied  that 
this  duty  is  neglected,  may  decline  to  recognise  the  Pupil  Teacher  as  part 
of  the  staff. 

68.  Pupil  Teachers  shall  receive,  outside  of  school  hours,  from  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  or  other  duly  qualified  person,  not  less  than  five  hours  instruc- 
tion every  week.  The  hours  of  instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers  must  be 
entered  upon  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

59.  Candidates,  in  order  to  lie  recognised  as  Pupil  Teachers,  must  pass, 
as  a  rule,  the  examination  sjiecified  in  Schedules  V.  and  VI.,  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Inspector.  The  certificates  specified  in  Articles  61  and  62 
must  be  furnished  by  the  Manager. 

60.  Candidates  may  be  admitted  for  an  engagement  of  one  year  or 
two  years,  provided  : — 

(a)  They  have  passed  one  of  the  University  Examinations  for 
Junior  Students,  or  other  examination  approved  by  tli<- 
Governor-in-Council ;   and 

(6)  The  end  of  their  engagement  falls  beyond  the  completion  of 
the  candidate's  eighteenth  year. 

61.  No  candidate  will  be  permitted  to  present  himself  for  the  examina- 
tion specified  in  Schedules  V.  and  VI..  who  does  not  produce  a  certificate 
of  age  showing  that  he  is  over  fourteen  years  and  under  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

62.  Pupil  Teachers  will  be  required  to  pass  annually  an  examination  in 
the  subjects  prescribed  by  Schedules  V.  and  VI.,  and  to  produce  certifioateH 
of  good  conduct  from  their  Managers. 

63.  After  two  consecutive  failures  to  pass  the  annual  examination, 
except  from  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  stated  in  writing  to  the  In- 
spector before  the  day  of  the  examination,  a  Pupil  Teacher  will  no  longer 
be  recognised. 

64.  Pupil  Teachers  must  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  Principal  Teacher 
of  the  school  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

65.  No  Pupil  Teacher  will  be  recognised  who  is  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

66.  The  number  of  Pupil  Teachers  recognised  by  the  Governor-in- 
Council  will,  as  a  rule,  not  exceed  two  for  each  First  or  Second  Class  Certi- 
ficated Teacher  recognised  on  the  staff  of  a  school. 

67.  No  Third  Class  Certificated  Teacher  will,  unless  specially  recom- 
mended by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  be  allowed  to  superintend  Pupil 
Teachers. 

Uncertificated  Assiitants. 

68.  Teachers  shall  be  recognised  as  Uncertificated  Assistants  who  have 
passed  the  examination  at  the  termination  of  the  third  year  as  Pupil 
Teacher  as  prescribed  in  Schedule  V.,  or  who  have  passed  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity Local  Examinations  for  Senior  Students  or  other  equivalent  ex- 
amination recognised  by  the  Governor-in-Council  and  are  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  years. 

69.  Uncertificated  Assistants  may  not,  except  by  permission  previously 
ohtained  from  the  Governor-in-Council,  take  charge  of  any  school. 
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70.  Article  69  does  not  apply  when  the  Uncertificated  Assistant  takes 
charge,  temporarily,  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  teaching,  owing  to  the 
absence,  from  illness  or  other  cause,  of  the  Principal  Teacher.  But  in  nb 
case  may  he  take  charge  for  a  period  exceeding  two  months  in  any  one 
year. 

Licensing  and  Registration  of  Teachers. 

71.  The  Principal  Teacher  of  every  school  must  be  duly  licensed. 

72.  Only  licences  issued  by  the  Governor-in-Council  of  St.  Lucia  shall 
be  recognised. 

73.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  keep  a  register,  called  the  "  Register 
of  Teachers,"  in  which  he  shall  register  the  name  and  qualifications  of 
every  Teacher  who  shall  obtain  from  the  Governor-in-Council  a  licence 
to  act  as  Teacher  in  this  Colony. 

74.  Ijcences  shall  be  of  three  classes. 

75.  Licences  of  the  Third  Class  may  be  granted  to  holders  of  Second  or 
Third  Class  Certificates  of  Competency  of  St.  Lucia. 

76.  Licences  of  the  Second  Class  may  be  granted  :— (i.)  To  holders  of 
First  Class  Certificates  of  Competency  of  St.  Lucia  ;  and  (ii.)  to  holders 
of  Second  Class  Certificates  of  Competency  of  St.  Lucia  who,  having  held 
a  licence  of  the  Third  Class,  have  served  for  two  years  in  a  school  in  this 
Colony  and  have  received  a  favourable  report  from  the  Inspector  of  Schools 
as  to  their  ability  to  teach  and  manage  a  school. 

77.  Licences  of  the  First  Class  may  be  granted  to  Teachers  who,  having 
held  a  licence  of  the  Second  Class,  liavc  had  charge  of  a  school  in  this  Colony 
for  five  years  and  have  received  a  favourable  report  from  the  Inspector  of 
Schools  as  to  their  ability  to  teach  and  manage  a  school. 

N.B. — With  a  Certificate  of  Competency  of  St.  Lucia,  of  the  First 
Class,  other  conditions  having  been  fulfilled,  a  licence  of  the  First  Class 
may  be  obtained  in  three  years. 

78.  The  Governor-in-Council  may  withdraw  or  reduce  the  class  of  any 
licence  issued  to  any  Teacher,  for  any  cause  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor-in-Council,  may  justify  it.  Such  withdrawal  or  reduction  of 
the  class  of  a  licence  shall  immediately  be  entered  in  the  Register  of  Teachers 
kept  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  with  the  causes  therefor. 

79.  The  Register  of  Teachers  shall  be  opened  at  all  reasonable  times  to 
the  inspection  of  Managers  of  Schools. 

80.  When  a  Teacher  leaves  the  Colony,  his  name  shall  be  struck  off 
the  Register  of  Teachers,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  and  if  after 
that  period  he  returns,  he  must  obtain  a  new  licence  before  being  recog- 
nised as  a  Teacher  in  any  school. 

81.  Certificates  issued  by  a  lioard  of  Education,  Education  Department, 
Training  Institution  or  other  Educational  College  or  Institution  may 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  licence  to  act  as  a  Teacher  in  St.  Lucia  of  the  class 
as  in  each  case  may  be  determined  by  the  Governor-in-Council. 

82.  No  licence  will  be  issued  unless  satisfactory  certificates  as  to  charac- 
ter, health  and  ability  to  teach  are  produced. 

83.  Teachers  holding  Certificates  recognised  by  the  Governor-in-Council 
Wore  the  passing  of  this  Code  shall  be  considered  as  holding  licences  of 
the  same  class  under  this  Code. 

84.  Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Competency  will  be  examined  by  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  and  other  examiners  appointed  by  the  Governor-in- 
Council.  at  such  times  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  due 
notice  thereof  being  given  in  the  Official  Gazette. 

Rft.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  given  in  Schedules  V.  and  VI. 
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Annual  Grants. 
General  Conditions. 

86*.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  each  year, 
the  Grants  in  Aid  of  Primary  Schools  shall  he  at  the  rate  of  £l  per  unit 
according  to  the  (estimated)  average  attendance  at  all  the  Primary  Schools 
in  the  Colony,  during  the  year  preceding  thai  for  which  the  amount  is 
provided.  (This  amount  shall  not,  however,  include  the  Fee  Grant  graiU'-l 
under  Article  117.) 

87.  The  amounts  granted  in  aid  of  the  different  schools  for  any  one 
year  shrill  not  lie  regarded  ;i-  constituting  a  precedent  for  any  succeeding 
year,  but  shall  entirely  depend  unon  the  amount  voted  for  educational 
purposes  for  each  year. 

88.  One-twelfth  part  of  the  annual  grant  to  each  school  will  be  paid 
monthly  to  the  Manager. 

89.  The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  school  in  order  to 
obtain  an  annual  grant  are  those  set  forth  in  this  Code.  The  dccjwoil 
of  the  Governor-inJCouncil  whether  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  any 
case  Is  final  and  conclusive. 

90.  In  cases  where  any  conditions  set  forth  in  this  Code  arc  not  fulfilled 
the  Govcrnor-in-Council  has  power  to  withdraw  the  whole  grant,  or  to 
pay  the  grant  or  part  of  the  grant,  and  give  a  warning  to  the  Manager 
that  the  grant  may  be  withheld  the  next  year,  or  to  withdraw  or  reduce 
the  grant  at  the  end  of  any  period  fixed  by  the  Governor-iu-Council  for 
the  fulfilling  of  any  such  conditions. 

91.  The  remuneration  of  Teachers,  Assistants,  Pupil  Teachers,  Pro- 
bationers, and  all  members  of  the  staff  of  the  school  shall  be  a  subject  of 
agreement  between  them  and  the  Manager,  and  the  Government  is  in 
no  way  responsible  for  such  remuneration. 

92.  Managers  s»hall  produce  yearly  and  on  demand  to  the  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Auditor,  or  other  person  authorised  by  the  Governor,  vouchers 
proving  that  he  has  expended,  or  is  expending,  the  whole  of  the  Grant- 
in-Aid,  in  the  payment  of  salaries  to  Teachers,  recognised  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  on  the  staff  of  the  school,  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  ; 
but  no  part  of  this  Grant  may  be  expended  on  building,  repairs  or  rent 
of  the  school,  nor  on  such  furniture  or  appliances  as  are  specified  in 
Schedule  VII. 

93.  No  Grant  shall  be  paid  to  any  school  which  is  not  kepi  in  proper 
repair,  and  which  is  not  provided  with  proper  furniture  and  school 
appliances  in  accordance  with  Schedule  VII. 

94.  No  Grant  shall  be  paiu  on  account  of  any  subject,  the  proper  ap- 
pliances for  teaching  which  are  not  provided. 

li mutt  to  Infant  Schools  or  Classes. 

95.  Grants  are  made  to  Infant  Schools  or  Classes  under  this  and  the 
four  following  articles  :    and  every    School    or  Class    to  which  a 

is  made  under  these  articles  is  an  Infant  School  or  Class. 

(a)  The  sum  mentioned  in  these  Articles,  except  where  it  is 
specially  provided  otherwise,  is  the  amount  of  a  year's 
grant  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance.  A  fraction 
of  a  unit,  if  it  reaches  "5,  may  be  counted  as  an  additional 
unit. 

•  By  Article  33,  the  average  attendance  is  calculated,  not  ou  the  400 
meetings  mentioned  in  Art.  20  above,  but  on  the  350  best  meetings  of  the 
school. 
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"6.  A  Fixed  Grant  of— 

(i.)  9s.  if  the  scholars  are  taught  aa  a  separate  department  under 
a  certificated  teacher  of  their  own,  or  as  a  class  under  a 
teacher  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  approved 
l>>  the  Inspector.  In  order  that  this  grant  may  be  made 
the  scholar!  must  be  taught  in  a  room  properly  constructed 
and  furnished  for  the  instruction  of  infants, 
(ii.)  7s.  where  the  above  special  conditions  are  not  satisfied. 

67.    \  variable  grant  of  6s.,  4s.,  or  SB. 

In  deciding  whkh,  if  any.  of  these  grants  shall  he  paid,  regard  will  he 

hid  to  i  hi-  discipline  of  the  School  and  to  the  provision  made  for  (a)  suitable 

initrnctxm  and  practice  in  the  use  of  English  speech,  (b)  suitable  instruction 

in  the  elementary  subjects.  (<■)  simple  lessons  on  objects  and  phenomena  of 

-  and  common  life. 

The  grant  of  ±s.  is  a  fixed  grant,  and  ma)  not  be  withdrawn  unless  the 
>liu|,  -rant  to  the  Infant  School  or  Class  is  withdrawn. 

»8.  A  Grant  for  Neeillework  of  Is.  if  the  scholars  are  satisfactorily  taught 
lework  according  to  Schedule  III. 

K.B, — This  grant  Is  calculated  on  the  average  attendance  of  girls 
only,  unless  the  boys  are  satisfactorily  taught  Needlework.  If  the 
boys  instead  of  Needlework  are  satisfactorily  taught  Drawing,  a  grant 
of  Is.  for  this  subject  may  be  made  on  their  average  attendance. 

.i;i.  .1  (Irani  for  Simjiiig  of  (i.)  Is.  if  the  scholars  are  satisfactorily  taught 
losing  by  note,  i.e.,  by  the  standard,  or  any  other  recognised  notation  ; 
(ii.)  6d.  if  they  are  satisfactorily  taught  to  sing  by  ear. 

Grant*  to  Juvenile  Schools. 


100.  A  grant  of  £25,  £'20,  or  £15  will  be  made  according  as  the  licence 
held  by  the  Principal  Teacher  is  of  the  First,  Second,  or  Third  Class  in 
schools  in  which  the  average  attendance  of  children  in  Standard  II.  and 
upwards  shall  be  sixteen  or  over. 

The  highest  grant  which  will  be  paid  throughout  the  year  under 
this  head  will  be  determined  by  the  Class  of  Licence  held 
by  the  Principal  Teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
subject  to  this  proviso  the  grant  payable  monthly  under 
this  head  will  vary  in  case  of  change  of  Teachers,  according 
to  the  Class  of  Licence  held  by  the  Teacher  for  the  time 
being. 

01.  A  grant  of  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  for  Discipline  and  Organisation  : — 

(a)  To  meet  the  requirements  respecting  Discipline,  the  Inspector 
must  be  satisfied  that  all  reasonable  care  is  taken  to  bring 
up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners 
and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  of  cheerful 
obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  to  others, 
and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act.  Respecting 
Organisation  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  neatness 
and  order  of  the  School  premises,  furniture  and  apparatus, 
and  to  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars  both  for 
teaching  and  examination. 

tfc)  The  grant  of  Is.  Cd.  will  only  be  paid  if  the  school  is  marked 
"  excellent  "  or  "  very  good  "  in  respect  of  these  points. 

(e)  The  Governor-in-Couneil  may  reduce  or  withdraw  this  grant 
in  cases  of  marked  want  of  Discipline  or  Organisation. 

((/)  This  grant  will  lie  calculated  on  the  average  attendance  of 
olHrr  scholars  only. 
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102.  The  other  grants  to  Juvenile  Schools  will  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  balance  of  the  Total  Grant,  after  the  grants  under  Articles  96, 
97,  98,  99,  100  and  101  have  been  deducted,  will  be  divided 
by  all  the  marks  awarded  to  all  the  Juvenile  Schools  on 
the  List  of  Assisted  Schools,  and  each  Juvenile  School 
will  receive  that  multiple  of  the  result  so  obtained  which  is 
represented  by  the  number  of  marks  gained  by  the  school. 

103.  The  number  of  marks  mentioned  under  Articles  104,  105,  106, 
107,  108,  is  the  number  of  marks  which  may  be  awarded  under  the  several 
heads  on  each  unit  of  average  attendance  of  older  scholars  during  the 

preceding  year.    (A  fraction  of  a  unit  if  it  reaches  "a  may  be  counted  as  an 

additional  unit.) 

104.  Marks  to  the  iiuiiiIht  of  twelve  nuiy   lw  auanled  for  Elementary 

Subjects. 

(a)  In  deciding  what  marks  will  bo  awarded  regard  will  be  hud 
for  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  general  intelligence 
of  the  scholars. 

105.  Mark-  to  the  number  of  six  may  be  awarded  if  the  children  are 
(aught  English  according  to  Schedule  II.  :— 

Teachers  shall  make  it  their  special  duty  to  endeavour  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  patois,  and  to  leach  the  English  language  in  an 
intelligent  and  effectual  manner.  They  shall  not  employ 
the  patois  themselves  except  when  it  i.s  absolutely  necessary. 

1<>6.  Marks  to  the  number  of  four  may  lie  awarded  if  the  children  arc 
taught,  in  Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  by  means  of  Object  Lessons,  and  in  the 
higher  standards  the  Class  Subjects  mentioned  in  Article  40. 

107.  Marks  to  the  number  of  four  may  be  awarded  if  the  girls  are  taught 
Needlework,  and  the  boys  Drawing  according  to  Schedules  III..  IV. 

UK.  Marks  to  the  number  of  two  may  l>e  awarded  if  the  scholars  arc 
satisfactorily  taught  to  sing  by  note.  i.e..  by  the  standard  or  any  Other 
recognised  notation  ;  or  one  mark  if  the\  hit  satisfactorily  taught  to  -in_ 
by  car. 

Grants  tn  Individual  Scholars, 

100.  Where  the  Inspector,  advised  by  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reports  that  special  and  appropriate  provision  in  the 
shape  of  a  school  garden,  pot-culture,  or  other  mode  of  demonstration  is 
made  for  the  practical  teaching  of  Agriculture  by  a  teacher  recognised 
by  the  Governor-in-Council  aa  qualified  to  teach  the  subject,  twenty-four 
marks  will  he  awarded  00  account  of  every  child  of  not  less  thin  eleven 
w  H-  of  age,  who,  while  receiving  instruction  in  the  elementary  Buhjecta, 
has  attended  no)  less  than  Forty  lessons  with  demonstrations,  each  of  at 
least  one  hour's  duration,  during  the  year  at  I  special  class 
for  Agriculture  : — 

i'i)  The  special  class  for  Agriculture  may  not  Dumber  more  than 
twenty  scholars,  but  any  school  may  have  more  than  one 
special  class. 

1 10.  Where  the  Inspector  reports  that  special  and  appropriate  provision 
is  made  for  the  practical  teaching  of  any  other  Industrial  occupation  by  a 
teacher  qualified  to  teach  the  subject  either  to  boys  or  girls  and  a  suitable 
scheme  is  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Governor-in-Council,  marks 
will  be  awarded  to  the  number  and  under  the  conditions  laid  dowu  by  the 
Qoveruoi  in-Gouncil  in  '"1011  case. 
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111.  Marks,  not  exceeding  six,  may  be  awarded  for  each  scholar  who 
mccessfully  passes  in  any  of  the  following  subjects  :— 

English  Grammar. 
Geography. 
History. 
Book-keeping. 

(a)  Not  more  than  two  subjects  rnay  be  taken  in  the  same  year  by 
the  same  scholar. 

(6)  No  examination  will  be  held  in  any  of  these  subjects  unless  it 
is  taught  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools, 
and  the  Obligatory  Subjects  are  satisfactorily  taught. 

<r)  No  marks  will  be  awarded  on  account  of  any  scholar  taking 
up  any  of  these  subjects  who  does  not  pass  in  all  the  ele- 
mentary subjects. 

Ill  The  marks  awarded  under  Articles  103  to  108  in  any  one  year 
•hall  not  be  less  than  one-half  the  maximum,  unless  the  subject  is  not 
presented  throughout  the  school,  or  the  Inspector  has  warned  the  Manager 
ilmt  h:i\ '  in  g  awarded  onl>  one-half  of  the  maximum  number  of  marks  he  will 
in  the  following  year  award  no  marks  whatever  for  that  subject  should 
dm  l>e  no  improvement. 

113.  If  in  Schools  or  Classes  for  Juvenile  Schools,  the  total  Dumber  of 
marks  awarded  (including  marks  for  subjects  under  Articles  109.  110  and 
111) M  less  than  twenty  per  unit  of  Average  Attendance,  such  school  or  class 
"ill  be  considered  as  having  gained  twenty  marks  per  unit  of  Average 
Attendance.  But  this  .shall  be  considered  as  a  warning  to  the  Manager  of 
linol  that  the  grant  ma\  lie  withheld  the  next  year,  unless  there  is 
■  distinct  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  School. 


Reduction  of  Grant. 

114.  The  annual  grant  may  be  reduced  at  the.  rate  of  lis.  per  annum 

fur  every  unit  of  annual  average  attendance  above  the  number  for  which 

ebool  staff  is  sufficient.     The  reduction  will,  as  a  rule,  be  one-twelfth 

"I   I -2s.  for  every  month  during  which  the  staff  is  insufficient,  provided 

neli  reduction  shall  nut  take  place  if  sufficient  -taff  is  provided  within 

three   months  after  the  closing  of  the  year  during   which  the  excess  has 

•  u. 

110.  The  annual  grant  may  Ik-  reduced  at  a  rate,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
i  uor-in-Council  in  each  case,  for  every  unit  of  annual  average  atten- 
dance alxive  the  number  for  which  the  school  provides  accommodation, 
provided  that  notice  shall  be  given,  at  least  six  months  beforehand  by 
command  of  the  Governor-in-Council,  to  the  Manager  that  extra  accom- 
modation is  required. 

i  18,  If  the  School  has  met  less  than  100  times  during  the  year,  a  reduc- 
tion of  8d.  per  unit  in  average  attendance  for  every  ten  (or  portion  of 
ten)  meeting!  which  may  be  wanting  to  make  up  the  iihi  meetings 
required  bj  Article  ji.  will  lie  made  in  the  grant  fur  the  succeeding  year, 
unless  the  school  has  been  closed  for  reasons  which  are  satisfactory  t<>  the 
Qoi  si  nor  m-<  'uniK'ii. 

116a  li  the  Managers  of  any  Primary  School  fail  to  observe  the  con- 
dition eh  grauts  are  given  to  them  under  this  Code  to  aid  them 
in  maintaining  the  School,  and  on  being  applied  to  by  the  Inspector  of 
■  !.-■  arc  unable  to  undertake  to  act  in  accordance  with  those  eonditions 
in  the  future,  notice  may  be  given  to  them  by  the  Governor-in-Council 
through  the  Inspector  of  Schools  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  stated  period, 
not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  nine  months,  if  the  management  is  not 
placed  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the  Governor-in-C>«iincil,  all  grants  t<,  t  ||P 
School  .will  cease,  and  such  grants  shall  cease  accordingly. 
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Fee  Grant. 

117.  On  the  application  by  the  Manager  of  any  school  a  grant  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  6d.  per  unit,  according  to  the  average  attendance  during  the  year 
preceding  that  for  which  the  grant  is  provided,  shall  be  made  in  lieu  of 
school  fees,  provided  the  Manager  undertakes  that  such  grant  shall  be 
expended  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  books,  slates  and  other  stationery 
materials  for  the  free  use  of  the  children  or  pupil-teachers. 

118.  Managers  shall  produce  yearly,  and  on  demand,  to  the  Inspector 
of  Schools,  Auditor  or  other  person  authorised  by  the  Governor  to  examine 
them,  vouchers  proving  that  he  has  expended  or  Is  expending  the  whole 
of  this  Fee  Grant  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  preceding  Article. 

1 19.  No  school  fees  shall  be  asked,  or  taken,  from  the  children  attending 
schools  which  have  accepted  the  Fee  Grant,  except  in  the,  case  of  children 
of  over  sixteen. 

120.  In  schools  which  do  not  accept  the  Fee  Grant  there  shall  be  payable 
by  every  child  a  fee  not  exceeding  twopence  weekly,  unless  the  Managers 
see  fit  to  waive  such  fee,  in  any  case,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  such 
child. 

121.  The  Fee  Grant  will  be  payable  at  any  time  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  provided  that  the  Manager  signs  a  declaration  that  it 
Is  intended  to  carry  on  the  school  as  a  primary  school  for  the  whole  of  the 
current  year. 

School  Staff. 

122.  In  estimating  what  is  the  minimum  school  staff  required,  the 
principal  and  each  other  certificated  teacher,  if  trained,  will  be  considered 
as  sufficient  for  an  average  attendance  of  sixty,  and,  if  untrained,  sufficient 
for  an  average  attendance  of  fifty,  each  uncertificated  assistant  sufficient 
for  an  average  attendance  of  forty,  each  pupil  teacher  for  an  average 
attendance  of  twenty-five,  and  each  probationer  for  an  average  attendance 
of  fifteen. 

123.  Notice  in  writing  must  at  once  be  given  by  the  Manager  to  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  of  any  change  in  the  School  Staff.  Teachers  appointed 
during  the  year  are,  as  a  rule,  only  recognised  from  the  date  at  which 
their  appointment  is  notified. 

Inspector's  Dottes. 

124.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  yearly  : — 

(o)  Hold  examinations  of  all  schools  in  accordance  with  Article  45, 
and  lay  before  the  Governor-in-Council  a  Report  upon 
such  examinations. 

(6)  Prepare  and  submit  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expenditure 
for  the  Educational  Department  for  the  ensuing  year. 

125.  He  shall,  quarterly,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor-in-Couucil 
an  abstract  of  the  Managers'  Quarterly  Return,  together  with  a  report 
thereon. 

126.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  surprise  visits  to  the  schools,  and 
satisfy  himself  that  the-provLsions  of  this  Code  are  being  properly  carried  out. 

127.  He  shall  carefully  note  every  infringement  of  these  Rules,  and,  if 
need  be,  report  the  same  to  the  Governor-in-Council. 

Final. 

128.  All  former  Rules  are  hereby  cancelled. 

129.  These  Rules  shall  come  into  force  on  the  First  day  of  October,  1901, 
except  Rules  95  to  116  (inclusive),  which  shall  come  into  force  on  the  First 
day  of  April,  1902.  Until  the  end  of  March,  1902,  grants  will  be  made  as 
under  the  provisions  made  in  March,  1890. 
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Schedule  II. 


Kncmsh. 
Stage   I.— Infants  ami   Standard   I. 

To  give  in  English  tb«  names  of  objects  in  the  schoolroom,  of  parts  of 
t lie  body,  of  artick* of  clothing,  and  of  other  common  objects,  shown  m 
them. 

'I'n  point  "Hi  the  objects  whose  names  are  given  in  English. 

To  descrilio  in  English  the  simple  actions  which  lire  done  before  them, 
or  to  do  the  actions  which  they  are  told  in  English  to  do, 

Stage  II.— Standards  II.  and  III. 

To  express  in  English  the  details  of  any  fact  of  their  everyday  life  in 
school  or  at  home. 

To  give  the  English  for  ordinary  Creole  expressions  relating  to  their 
c\  eryday  life. 

To  l>e  able  to  tell  the  time,  and  to  know  the  names  of  the  different  coins. 

To  repeal  eiuTeetlv  any  simple  sentence  describing  any  habitual  action 
as  above,  but  with  a  change  of  subject  (e.g.,  with  "  I,  you,  be,  she.  it.  they," 
or  the  name  of  any  person  or  thing  with  which  they  arc  familiar),  and  to 
repeat  any  of  the  sentences  so  formed  with  some  simple  adverb  prefixed 
{e.g.,  fast  week,  yesterday,  now.  usually,  soon,  to-morrow,  etc.). 

To  stale  which  is  the  telling  word  in  lie-  expression  used. 

To  give  in  English  the  names  of  the  natural  features  of  the  portion  of 
the.  Colony  with  which  they  arc  acquainted,  and  to  simply  describe  the 
phenomena  of  nature  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

Stage  1 1 1  .—Standards  IV.,   V.,  and   VI. 

(See  Schedule  I.     Writing,  Standards  TV.,  V.,  VI.) 

To  recount  in  English  personal  facte  which  have  occurred  to  them. 

To  repeat  in  English  a  story  they  have  just  read  or  heard. 

To  give  intelligent  answers  to  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  what 
they  read. 

To  give  in  English  the  idiomatic  expressions  of  any  ordinary  scene  of 
life  : — Children's  Life  (School,  Home,  Games),  Animal  Life  (Domestic), 
Plant  Life,  Trades  and  Occupations. 

To  explain  in  English  the  reason  of  the  forms  of  conjugation  used  in  a 
simple  extract  from  a  reading-book.  (Only  the  simplest  grammatical 
terms  to  be  used.) 

To  give  simple  explanations  of  Geographical  terms,  illustrated  by  refe- 
rence to  a  plan  of  the  school  and  neighbourhood  and  to  a  map  of  St.  Lucia. 
(Mere  repetition  of  misunderstood  definitions  will  not  lie  accepted.) 


Schedule  III. 


Needlework. 

Girls'  and  Infants'  Departments. 

Below  Standard  I. 

1.  Needle  Drill— Position  Drill. 

2,  simple  hemming  «dh  cotton  in  two  colours  so  «s  to  show  ■  join. 
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Standard  I. 

1.  The  work  of  the  previous  classes. 

2.  Hemming  (in  two  colours  so  as  to  show  a  join)   and  seaming  (top 
tewing). 

Standard  II. 

1.  The  work  of  the  previous  Standard  with  greater  skill.    Felling. 

2.  A  simple  untrimmed  garment  or  useful  article  showing  these  stitches. 

Standard  III. 

1.  The  work  of  the  previous  Standards,  stitching,  pleating  and  sewing 
on  strings. 

2.  A  simple  untrimmed  garment,  e.g.,  a  pinafore,  an  apron,  a  petticoat. 

Standard  IV. 

1.  The  work  of  the  previous  Standards   and  gathering  and  setting  in. 

2.  Patching  on  coarse  flannel  (herring-bone  stitch). 

3.  An  untrimmed  garment,  e.g.,  a  chemise,  child's  overall,  etc. 

Standard  V. 

1.  The  work  of  the  previous  Standards.    Button-holing  and  sewing  on 
buttons.    Putting  on  tape  loops  and  strengthening  tapes. 

2.  Plain  darning  and  patching. 

3.  Catting  out  in  paper  a  garment  suitable  for  making  up  in  Standard  HI. 

4.  A  simple  garment  to  be  cut  out  by  the  maker. 


Standard  VI. 

1.  The  work  of  the  previous  Standards.    Tuck  running. 

2.  Darning  on  coarse  linen  (diagonal  cut)    and  on  woollen  material 
(hedge  tear). 

3.  Cutting  out  in  paper  the  pattern  of  a  garment  selected  for  the  year's 
work. 

4.  Garment  cut  out  by  the  maker. 

A'ott*— (1)  Garments  must  be  worked  in  each  stage,  but  not  necessarily 
those  specified.  They  must  be  presented  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  completed  by  the  scholars. 

(2)  Every  child  in  Standard  I.  and  upwards  must  turn  down 

and  fix  her  own  work. 

(3)  At  least  half  as  many  garments  as  there  are  children  in  Stan- 

dards II.  and  III.  should  be  shown  ;  and  in  Standard  VI. 
and  upwards  each  girl  should,  as  a  rule,  present  a  small 
garment  made  by  herself. 


Schedule  IV. 


Drawing. 

Infant*. 


To  draw  with  and  without  rulers  straight  lines,  vertical,  horizontal, 
oblique  ;  angles,  right,  acute,  obtuse.  To  draw  any  familiar  simple  object 
formed  by  straight  lines. 

Standard*  I.  and  II. — The  above. 

To  mark  off  on  straight  lines  one,  two  and  three  inches. 

To  divide  straight  lines  by  points  into  two,  four,  and  eight  equal  parte. 

To  divide  right  angles  into  two  and  three  equal  parts. 
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Standard*  III.  and  IV.—  The  above. 

To  draw  with  and  without  rulers  equilateral  and  isosceles  triangles. 
To  draw  parallel  lines  with  one  and  Iwo  inches  space  between  them. 
To  draw  any  familiar  simple  object  formed  by  straight  lines  and  parts 
ol  a  circle. 

Standards  V.  and  VI.— The  above. 

To  draw  with  and  without  ruler  regular  octagons  and  hexagon*. 

Freehand  drawing  from  the  flat  of  simple  curved  figures. 

Drawing  from  rectangular  and  circular  models,  or  easy  common  objects. 

Note. — Drawing  in  Standards  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  must  be  on  paper  ;  in 
the  other  Classes  it  may  be  on  paper  or  on  slates,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Manager. 

Managers  are  not  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  above  scheme.  Any 
scheme  of  similar  scope  and  aim  may  be  adopted  in  lieu 
thereof,  if  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 
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ScHEDtu:    VI 


Needlework. 

Candidates  and  Pupil  Teachers  at  end  of  First  Year  : — 

The  work  nf  Standards  I..  II.  and  III.,  with  greater  skill. 

Pupil  Teachers  at  end  of  Second  Year  : — 

1.  The  work  of  Standards  IV  .  V.  and  VI.,  with  greater  skill. 

■1.  A  patch  in  calico,  one  in  Manuel,  one  in  print. 

:i.    \  chemise,  infant's  nightgown  or  child's  frock. 

4.   Patterns  of  B  boy's  shirt  and  a  woman's  Bightgpwn  drawn 

scale  ( \  size)  on  paper. 

Pupil  Teachers  at  end  of  Third  Year  :— 

1.  A  tucked  petticoat. 

•1.  A    three-cornered    (or  hedge    tear)   darn  and  a  cross    cut    (or 

diagonal)  darn,  on  coarse  linen. 
.'(.   Paper  patterns  (cut  out  and  tacked  together)  of  a  child's  pair  of 

drawers  and  frock  bodice. 

Candidates  fur  Certificate   Examination  : — 

I.  Sampler  in  calico,  showing  all  the  stitches  required  in  the  making 

and  mending  of  calico  garments. 
•1.  Sampler  in  flannel,  showing  the  stitches  used  in  the  making  and 

mending  of  flannel  garments. 
3.  Paper  patterns,  cut  out  by  proportion  or  by  measurements  of  a 

chemise,  a  pair  of  drawers  and    a  petticoat  (girl's)  ;    the 

patterns  to  lie  made  up  by  tacking. 

Agriculture. 

Candidates  and  Pupil  Teachers  at  end  of  First  Year  : — 

To  answer  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  Blackie's  Tropical 
Reader,  No.  1. 

Pupil  Teachers  at  end  of  Second  and  Third  Year  : — 

To  answer  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  Blackie's  Tropical 
Readers,  Nob.  1  and  2. 

Candidates  for  Certificate  Examination:— 

To  answer  questions  on  the  subject  mallei-  of  Dr.  Nichols  "  Tropical 
Agriculture." 


Schedule  VII. 


The  following  is  the  minimum  which  must  lie  provided  for  each  School : — 

1.  Benches  and  Desks,  according  to  Article  8. 

■2.  Teacher's  Desk  and  Chair. 

IS.  Presses  for  the  keeping  of  Registers  and  other  School  propertv- 

4.  A  Clock. 

a,  A  Bell- 
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6.  Blackboards  and  Eaaela,  one  at  least  for  two  classes. 

7.  Alphabet  Cards,  Beading  Sheets. 

8.  Set  of  Reading  Books  for  Teacher. 

9.  Ball  Frame. 

10.  Museum  of  objects  for  Object  Lessons. 

11.  Maps  of  the  World,  West  Indies,  St.  Lucia. 

12.  Text  Books  on  all  subjects  taught  in  the  school. 

13.  Ink,  Chalk,  Brooms,  Brushes,  etc. 

The  above  may  not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Annual  Grans*. 

14.  Beading  Books,  Copy  Books,  Exercise  Books,  sufficient  for  all 

standards. 

15.  Pens,  Slates,  Pencils,  Rulers,  Drawing  Books  or  Paper. 

[14, 15  and  16  may  not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Annual  Grant, 
but  may  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Fee  Grant.] 

16.  Text  Books  for  Pupil  Teachers. 

The  following  should  also  be  provided,  but  they  may  not  be  paid  for  out 
°f  the  Annual  Grant. 

(a)  Multiplication  Tables. 

(b)  Maps  of  British  Isles,  Europe,  North  and  South  America;  etc 

(c)  Buckets,  Mugs  for  drinking  purposes,  Mats,  Scrapers,  etc 
Id)  Terrestrial  Globe. 
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Appendix  E. — contimuxL, 


(2)  General  Statistics  of  Primary  Schools  for 

THE   YEAR   1901. 


i 


SrliooU.  No. 


Anglican                  -  -  4 

Wesleyan                -  -  2 

East  Indian  Miwion  -  2 

Roman  Catholic  -  3« 


°"       '    Average    '.    Number    'Government 
rojl       AttvndanceJ  Examined.       Grant. 


663 
243 

125 

5802 


364 
136 

48 

3001) 


416  £361    3   1 

130  18314   9 

28  |         32   0   6 

3492  |    2,590  10    1 


Totals 


-144      6,833 


3,557 


4,065        £3,167   8   5 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ST    VTNCENT.' 


I.  Early  History. 

The  island  of  St.  Vincent  is  situated  about  twenty-one  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  St.  Lucia  and  100  miles  west  of  Barbados.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Columbus,  but  was  never  colonised 
by  the  Spaniards.  Both  Charles  I.  and  his  son  made  a  grant  of  it 
to  various  English  noblemen,  but  no  steps,  it  would  seem,  were  ever 
t  aken  to  found  a  settlement.  It  is  said  that  the  French  and  English 
agreed  to  abandon  the  islands  of  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  to  the 
Caribs  on  condition  of  their  renouncing  their  claims  to  the  other 
islands.  Gradually  a  few  white  people  settled  on  the  island — in 
1740  they  numbered  about  800.  By  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
the  island  was  declared  neutral ;  but  during  the  Seven  Years'  War 
it  was  captured  by  General  Monckton  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763).  During  the  American  War  it  was 
held  for  a  short  time  by  the  French,  but  was  restored  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  In  1795  the  Caribs,  assisted  by  the  French,  broke 
out  into  rebellion,  devastated  the  country,  and  mercilessly  mur- 
dered the  English  landowners.  After  an  obstinate  struggle  order 
was  restored  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 

The  apprenticeship  system  was  introduced  in  1834,  and  was 
followed  by  the  full  emancipation  of  slaves  in  1838.  The  same 
scarcity  of  labour  was  experienced  as  in  Grenada,  and  similar 
attempts  were  made  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

The  island  suffered  severely  in  1902  from  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Soufriere,  which  broke  out  on  May  7th  and  continued  intermittently 
throughout  the  year. 

The  circumstances  of  secondary  education  in  St.  Vincent  being 
somewhat  peculiar,  it  is  found  convenient,  in  this  Report  to  deal 
with  primary  and  secondary  education  separately. 

II.  Primary  Education. 

|t*The   administration   of   education   is   vested    in   a   Board,   ap-  Administr 
pointed  under  the  provisions  of "  The  Education  Ordinance,  1893,"  lon" 
which  consists  of  the  Governor,  who  is  President,  "  and  such  other 
persons  being  not  less  than  four  in  number  as  he  shall  nominate 


This  Report  was  written  before  the  volcanic  eruptions  on  the  Island. 
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in  writing."  In  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  a  memter  of  the 
Board  designated  by  him  in  writing  acta  as  President ;  the  President 
and  two  other  members  form  a  quorum. 

The  whole  system  of  primary  education  is  at  present  regu- 
lated by  the  Ordinance,  and  Rules*  passed  thereunder  by  the 
Board  "on  14th  August,  1893— the  two  together  being  generally 
referred  to  as  "  the  Code." 

Schools  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  managers,  who 
are  either : — Clergymen  representing  various  religious  bodies,  or 
gentlemen  resident  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  who  have 
voluntaril}  undertaken  the  duties  of  management,  or  the  Inspector 
of  Schools,  who  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  management 
of  all  bond  fide  Government  schools. 

Every  school  rmist  be  visited  by  its  manager,  or  some  one  or  more 
of  them,  once  at  least  in  every  month. 

The  total  cost  of  education  from  1896—1902-3  has  been  :— 


hool  Fee* 


iti-tir-. 


Year. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Expenditure 
on  Primary 
Education.t 

1886            - 

1897 

1898 

1899             .... 

1900 

1901 

1902-3 

£2,294 
£2,383 
£2,298 
£2,051 
£2,086 
£1,813 
£1,561 

£1,837 

£2,019 

£1,957 

£1,612 

£1,667 

£l,519j 

£1,344$ 

Practically  the  whole  cost  of  primary  education  is  borne  by 
the  Government,  hi  one  or  two  instances  houses  are  provided 
for  teachers  by  I  lie  managers,  but  beyond  this,  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  are  the  property 
of  the  managers  or  the  religious  bodies  they  represent,  everything 
is  provided  so  far  as  is  possible  from  the  grant  voted  annually  by 
the  Legislature. 

No  fees  are  paid.  The  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  Rules 
dealing  with  the  point  leaving  it  open  to  doubt  whether  the  teachers 
can  demand  them,  parents  have  elected  to  construe  the  omission 
as  intentional  and  decline  to  pay  them.  The  law,  however,  gives 
the  Board  power  to  regulate  the  charging  of  fees. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  schools,  the  number  of 

*  See  Appendices  A  and  B. 

t  Not  including  salary,  <fcc,  of  Inspector  of  Schools. 
I  Expenditure  during  financial  year  1901-02.     (From  Colonial  Reports. 
Annual.     No.  385.    St.  Vincent.     Report  for  1901.    Cd.  1388-9.) 

Froin  O'Jonial  Reports,  Annual.     No.  403.    St  Vincent.     Roporl  far 
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children  on  the  rolls,  and  the  average  attendance  during  the  past 
seven  years : — 


Year. 


Number 
of 

Schools. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
190lt 


1902-3 


45 

44 

36 

33* 

31 

31 

32 


Number 
on 

Rolla. 


6.502 
6,59?' 
7,509 
6,027 
6,000 
5,804 
6.693 


Average 
Attendance. 


3,667 
3,757 
3,158 
2,712 
2,708 
2,516 
3,24-2 


School*. 


The  population  of  the  Colony  at  the  Census  of  1891  was  41,054, 
and  at  31st  December,  1901,  was  estimated  at  45,540. 

Attendance  is  optional,  but  teachers  are  encouraged,   by  two  School 
grants  based  on  capitation,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  child  can  only  Attendance, 
be  presented  at  the  annual  examination  who  has  made  a  certain 
number   of  attendances  during   the  three  months  immediately 
preceding  the  examination  or  during  the  twelve  preceding  months, 
to  follow  up  the  matter  in  their  own  interest.    Schools  are  open  Holidays, 
throughout  the  year  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. — with  an  interval  for 
lunch — except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  three  weeks  at  Christ- 
mas, ten  days  at  Easter,  three  weeks  in  August,  and  on  public 
holidays. 

Many  private  schools  exist  in  the  Colony  ;   in  some  cases  these  Private 
are  carried  on  by  certified  teachers  who  are  out  of  employment ; '  " 
in  some  cases  by  persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary 
certificate  required  under  the  rules. 

To  what  extent  religious  instruction  may  be  included  in  the 
subjects  taught  at  these  schools  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea,  but 
in  no  instance  can  a  school  be  considered  as  being  under  any  re- 
cognised religious  denomination,  since  all  such  bodies  make  a  point 
of  bringing  all  their  schools  under  the  Board  Rules. 

The  inspection  of  schools  is  provided  for  by  the  appointment  Inspection, 
by  the  Governor  of  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  such  other  educa- 
tion officers  as  may  lie  found  necessary. 

The  duties  of  the  Inspector  comprise  the  holding  of  the  annual 
examinations  and  examinations  for  teachers'  and  pupil  teachers' 
certificates,  paying  surprise  visits  to  schools,  performing  the 
duties  of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  keeping  the  Depart- 


*  Decrease  the  result  of  hurricane  of  1896. 

t  From  Colonial  Reports,  Annual,  No.  385-  St.  Vincent.  Report  for  1901. 
Cd.  1388-9,  and  No.  403.     St.  Vincent.     Report  for  1902-3.     Cd.  1768-8. 
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mental   records,   regulating   the   monthly   pay  of    teachers,   and 
exorcising  a  cjenpral  control  over  the  Department. 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the  supervision  exercised,  it  has  been 
(learned  advisable  to  appoint  two  education  officers  besides  the 
Inspector  of  Schools,  and  the  Wardens  of  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Districts  of  the  Colony  have  been  so  appointed  and 
instructed  to  make  frequent  surprise  visits  to  schools  within  their 
districts. 

The   appointment  of  teachers   rests  with    the   managers,   aim 
in  the  case  of   Government   schools  with  the    Inspector,  subject 
of  to  the    approval    of    the    Board.     No  teacher   can   lie  appointed 
to  a  school  who  has  not  a  certificate. 

Three  certificates  are  issued  by  the  Board,  first,  second  and 
third  class  A  teacher  may  obtain  a  third  or  second  class  cer- 
tificate by  passing  an  examination,  and  may  obtain  a  first  class, 
if  already  holding  a  third  class,  by  teaching  with  credit  and  success 
for  five  years,  and  if  holding  a  second  class,  by  teaching  with  credit 
and  success  for  three  years. 

Honorary  certificates  of  the  third  and  second  class  may  lie 
granted  by  the  Board  to  persons  possessing  foreign  qualifications 
equivalent  in  their  opinion  to  the  requirements  of  the  local  Code, 
and  of  the  first  class  to  persons  having  received  a  superior  education 
abroad. 

Payment  to  a  teacher  is  supposed  lo  l»'  a  granl  earned  by  a 
school  and  made  by  the  Board  to  the  managers;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  teachers  are  now  paid  direct,  from  the  Treasury  on  pay- 
sheets  certified  by  the  manager  and  countersigned  by  the  Inspector 
of  Schools. 

Payments  are  based  on  :— 
((P.)  A  grant  according  to  the  class  of  certificate  held  by  the 

teacher. 
(/*.)  Annual  grants  depending  on  the  result  of  the  last  examina- 
tion, 
(c.)  Capitation  grants. 

Beyond  the  pupil-teacher  system,  no  provision  for  training 
of  teachers  exists,  and  teachers  have  to  rely  on  their  own  efforts  to 
qualify  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  necessary  examination. 
The  percentage  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  in  the  proportion 
of  87  to  13. 

No  provision  exists  in  regard  to  pensions.  Teachers  are  em- 
ployed by  managers  of  schools,  and  are  in  no  way  regarded  as 
public  servants.  The  Government  has,  however,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board,  awarded  compassionate  allowances  in 
two  instances  to  teachers  who  have  taught  continuously  for  ruanv 
years. 

Assistant  teachers  are  not  provided  for  under  the  Code,  but 
the  Board,  recognising  that  a  want  existed  in  this  respect,  allowed 
their  employment  at  certain  schools  at  a  fixed  salary  approved  of 
by  the  Board.     The\   must,  of  course,  be  certified. 
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A  regular  system  of  training  for  pupil-teachers  is  provided.  Pupil 
There  are  three  certificates.Jthird,  second  and  first  class,  and  pay-  Tea"hPr*- 
meat  varies  with  the  class  of  certificate.  No  certificate  can  be 
granted  to  anyone  under  fifteen  or  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Pupil-teachers  pass  from  one  class  to  another  on  passing  the 
prescribed  examination  test,  and  to  enable  them  to  do  this  »re 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  at  which 
they  are  employed  one  hour's  private  instruction  on  every  school  day. 

No  religious  instruction  is  provided  for  under  the  Code,  and  Religion* 
the  only  rule  on  the  point  is  that  "  no  religious  instruction  Bhall  In"traci'ion 
be  given  at  any  school  on  any  school  day  until  after  the  pupils 
have  been  dismissed  for  the  day."  Very  little  use  is  made  of  this 
dubious  permission,  the  clergy  of  the  various  denominations  pre- 
ferring, under  the  circumstances,  to  confine  their  instruction  in 
this  subject  to  their  Sunday  School  classes. 

Except  for  singing  to  a  limited  extent,  nothing  is  taught  instruction 
beyond  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  Subjects  of. 
and  needlework. 

The  Code  is,  however,  under  revision,  and  agriculture  will, 
it  is  hoped,  in  future  form  no  unimportant  part  of  the  curriculum. 

[A  new  Ordinance,  the  Education  Ordinance,  1903  (see  Appendix  Education 
C),  received  the  assent  of  the  Governor  on  June  2nd,  1903.  Pending  <],^"ance' 
the  introduction  of  new  rules  under  this  Ordinance,  the  rules  made 
under  the  Repealed  Ordinance  of   1893   remain   in   force.*     The 
Ordinance  of  1903  confines  itself  entirely  to  schools  of  Primary 
Education.     These  it  divides  into  three  classes  :— 

"  (1)  Schools    already    or    hereafter   established    in    buildings 
belonging   to   or   rented    by   the   Government   of   the 
Colony  or  by  the  Board,  and  the  expense  of  the  main- 
tenance of  which  schools  is  defrayed  entirely  from  the 
annual  grant,  hereinafter  called  '  Government  schools.' 
"  (2)  Schools  already  or  hereafter,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  established  by  local  managers  in  buildings  con- 
trolled by  such  managers,  and  the  expense  of  the  main- 
tenance of  which  schools,  exclusive  of  school  furniture, 
is  defrayed  entirely  from  the  annual  grant,  hereinafter 
called   '  Denominational   Schools.' 
"  (3)  Schools  established   and  maintained   by   local  managers 
towards  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
Board  may  deem  it  desirable  to  contribute,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  '  Aided  Schools.'  " 
It  may  be  noted  that  under  the  new  Ordinance  special  power  is 
gi  ven  to  the  Board  to  expend  the  annual  grant  "  in  furthering  the 
intelligent  teaching  of  the  principles  of  agriculture  in  the  schools," 
otherwise  no  modification  has  as  yet  been  made  in  the  conditions 
under  which  grants  are  made  to  the  schools. 

*  "  Owing  to  the  work  entaileil  by  the  eruptions,  the  completion  and  bringing 
into  effect  of  the  new  Code  of  Regulations,  which  had  been  in  preparation,  had 
to  be  postponed."  (Colonial  Report-*  Animal.  No.  41)3.  S(  \  incent.  Keiiort 
for  1902-3.) 
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With  regard  to  religious  instruction,  it  is  stated  that  "  Religious 
teaching  shall  not  form  part  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  at  any 
Government  School  but  every  minister  of  religion,  or  person 
appointed  by  him.  shall  have  free  access  to  all  Government  Schools 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
religious  denomination  to  which  the  minister  l>elongs  at  such 
hours  as  may  l)e  agreed  on  between  the  minister  and  the  Board." 

The  Board  of  Education  is  appointed  for  one  year,  and  the 
President  and  three  other  members  of  the  Board  form  a  quorum. 
The  Inspector  of  Schools  is  no  longer,  necessarily,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Board.  In  the  absence  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  from  the 
Colony,  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  acts  as  his  substitute.] 

III.  Seconuaby  Education. 
L.    r ,  Secondary  education  in  the   Colony  is  practically   represented 

irammar       by   the  Kingstown   Grammar  School.     Formerly   the  Grammar 
ohool.  School   was  a  Government  institution,  the  master  of  which  was 

paid  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  £250  per  annum  from  Colonial  funds, 
and  fees  amounting  to  about  £50  per  annum  ;  but  in  1885  his 
appointment  was  abolished  by  special  enactment,  and  the  Grammar 
School  ceased  to  exist. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  the  want  of  a  school  above 
the  grade  of  primary  began  to  be  keenly  felt,  only  a  few  people 
being  able  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  their  children  away  to 
be  educated,  and  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  a  committee  was 
formed  among  the  influential  members  of  the  community  for  the 
purpose  of  resuscitating  the  Grammar  School. 

A  Board  was  appointed,  styled  the  Grammar  School  Board, 
and  the  school  reopened  under  their  management  in  1886  in  a 
building  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  Government.  It  was  con- 
tinued for  some  time  as  a  private  institution. 

In  May,  1887,  the  Inspector  of  Schools  was,  by  arrangement, 
appointed  master  of  the  school — receiving  pay,  fees  and  quarters, 
and  £50  per  annum  from  the  Colonial  Government  for  performing 
the  duties  of  Inspector  of  Schools  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
master  of  the  school.  He  had  received  as  Inspector  of  Schools  £150 
and  £50  travelling  allowance.  A  grant  at  the  rate  of  £50  was  also 
made  from  Government  funds  in  aid  of  the  school  from  that  date. 

On  January  1st,  1889,  this  grant  was  increased  to  £60.  and 
again  on  July  1st  to  £100,  on  representations  from  the  Board 
as  to  the  utility  and  growing  importance  of  the  school  as  an  educa- 
tional factor  in  the  Colony. 

The  duties  of  Grammar  School  master  and  Inspector  of  Schools 
combined  were  found  tc  be  incompatible,  and  in  January,  1891, 
a  separate  officer  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Schools — the  grant 
of  £100  per  annum  and  the  use  of  the  building  being  continued. 

A  girls'  department  was  added,  and  on  further  representation 
by  the  Board  the  Government  made  a  capitation  grant  from  May, 
1891,  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  annum,  payable  monthly. '^J  .(,..{ £.;, 

The   numbers  in   attendance  increasing,  an    assistant    master 
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was  added  to  the  staff,  and  a  further  grant  was  made  towards  bis 
salary  at  the  rate  of  £15  from  January  1st,  1900.  This  was  in- 
creased to  £20  from  April  1st,  1901. 

The  Board  are  therefore  in  receipt  of  the  following  assistance 
from  the  Government: — 

A  grant  of  £100  in  aid  of  boys'  department. 

A  grant  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  head  per  annum  towards  salary 

of  mistress. 
A  grant  of  £20  towards  salary  of  assistant  master. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  annual  rental  of  the  scbool  building, 
valued  at  £30. 

Beyond  the  right  to  nominate  to  the  school  two  pupils, 
who  are  selected  by  the  Governor,  and  receive  tuition  free,  no 
conditions  are  attached  to  the  giving  of  these  grants,  and  no  Govern- 
ment supervision  is  exercised.  Care  is,  however,  taken  that  the 
numbers  in  attendance  and  the  general  efficiency  warrant  the 
expenditure  incurred  in  this  direction. 

The  Education  Ordinance,  1893,  provides  that "  Nothing  .... 
shall  be  construed  as  intended  to  debar  the  Legislative  Council 
from  making  separate  grants  in  aid  of  the  Grammar  School 
at  Kingstown — Provided  that  no  such  separate  grant  shall  be 
made  where  the  Managers  of  the  said  Grammar  School  shall  have 
elected  that  that  school  shall  participate  in  the  benefits  derivable 
under  this  Ordinance  and  the  Board  Rules."  Up  to  the  present 
the  School  Board  have  not  so  elected. 

The  fees  charged  are  : — 
£1  10s.,  and  in  the  case  of  children  under  10  years,  £1  per 
term. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  master,  an  assistant  master  and  a  mistress. 

T|ie  curriculum  of  the  school  embraces  the  subjects  requiml 
for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 

The  school  is  undenominational. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  on  the  roll,  average 
attendance,  and  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  school  during 
the  five  years  1897-1901 :— 


Year. 

Number  on 

_...     _. 

Boy*. .  tJirl*. 

_ 

11    !    15 
16    j      7 
25    J    15 
30    1     19 

i 

Roll.     Aver- 
1   age 
Atten- 

Total.  <lanee. 

1 

School 
Fee». 

^evenn 

Govt. 
Grant. 

e. 
Total. 

Expen- 
diture. 

1807 
1898 
1899 
1900 

26        24 
23    j    21 
40    !    36 
49        44 

£ 

128 

41 
158 
191 
129 

£ 
120 

107 

128 

141 

140 

248 
148 
286 
332 
269 

£ 

247 

195 
262 
297 
281 

306 
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IV.  Agricultural  Education. 


Beyond  the  above  there  is  but  little  information 
be  given  in  connection  with  the  Department  I  represent  which 
would  be  of  interest.  But  as  a  general  education  report  this 
would  hardly  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  good 
and  valuable  work  now  being  done  by  the  Imperial  Government 
in  endeavouring  to  revive  the  agricultural  and  industrial  energies 
of  the  peoplp. 
riciiltural       With   this  object   in    view,  there    has   been  established   at  St. 


Ayrtcn 
School 


estuli-  Vincent,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agri- 
iinj't'riaf  e  culture  for  the  West  Indies,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Barbados, 
De^rtment  an  Agricultural  School  for  the  education  and  training  in  agricul- 
ture for  the    ture       a  certam  number  of  students. 

Went  Indie*.  This  School,  for  which  a  building  was  specially  provided, 
was  opened  in  October,  1900,  and  on  December  31st,  1901,  there 
were  twenty-four  pupils  on  the  roll — one  lees  than  the  maximum 
number  for  which  accommodation  has  been  provided. 

Students  are  selected  by  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Station, 
and  admitted  on  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  after  passing  a 
medical  examination.  An  agreement  has  to  lie  entered  into  between 
the  curator  and  the  parent  or  guardian,  under  which  the  child 
is  bound  to  remain  at  the  school  for  a  fixed  period,  determined 
according  to  his  age,  but  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Students  are  housed,  fed,  clothed,  taught  and  provided 
with  medical  attendance  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  by  whom  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  institution 
is  provided. 

There  is    a    resident   master,  who    is    the    officer -in -charge, 
with  an  assistant  master;    and  an  overseer  for  instructing. the 
boys  in  field  work  is  shortly  to  be  appointed. 
The  expenditure  during  the  year  1901  amounted  to  £622  15s.  4d. 
Teaching  is  roughly  divided  into  : — 

(a.)  Indoor  Work — in  which  is  included,  besides  the  ordinary 
elementary  subjects,  commercial  and  physical  geography  and 
elementary  science,  consisting  of  botany,  agriculture  and 
chemistry. 

(b.)   Outdoor    Work — such     as     planting,     transplanting, 

pruning,  manuring  and  practical  agriculture  generally. 

It  hardly  comes  within  my  province  to  comment  on  the  work 

of  this  institution,  but  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 

benefits  which  the  Colony  should  derive  in  the  near  future  as  the 

result  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  highly  useful  institution . 


St.  Vincent,  W.I., 
April  1902. 


Frank  W.  Griffith, 

Inspector  of  Schools. 
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APPENDIX    A. 


THE  EDUCATION   ORDINANCE,  1893. 
No.  4  of  1893. 


SAINT   VINCENT 


An  Ordinance  to  make  Further  and  Better  Provision 
for  the  Promotion  of  Education. 


6th  July  1893. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Saint  Vincent  as  follows  : 

1.  This  ordinance  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Education  Ordinance  1893  *  and  Short  title 
shall  come  into  operation  on  the  day  of  publication  of  the  Governor's  and  com  ■ 
assent  thereto  in  the  Government  Gazette.  meneemeut. 

2.  Ordinance  No.  9  of  1878  all  regulations  thereunder  made  and  Ordinance  Repeal. 
No.  10  of  1885  are  hereby  repealed. 

Provided  that 
(I.)  Such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  right  already  accrued  or  liability 
already  incurred  at  the  commencement  of  this  ordinance  and 

(II.)  The  said  ordinances  of  1878  and  1885  respectively  and  the  said 
regulations  may  be  deemed  to  l>e  in  force  so  far  as  equity  or 
expediency  shall  require  during  the  year  1893  and  for  the  purposes 

of  payments  to  pupil  teachers  during  the  year  1894. 

3.  In  this  ordinance  except  where  and  in  so  iar  as  the  subject-matter  or  Interpret*- 
the  context  requires  some  different  connotation  or  denotation  tion. 

"  Her  Majesty  "  means  Her  Majesty  Her  Heirs  and  Successors  : 

"  The  Treasurer  "  means  the  Treasurer  for  this  Colony  : 

'*  The  Board  "  means  the  Board  of  Education  established  by  this 
ordinance  : 

"  Board  Rules  "  means  rules  in  force  under  this  ordinance  : 

"The  Inspector  of  Schools"  or  "the  Inspector"  means  the 

Inspector  of  Schools  appointed  under  this  ordinance  and 

includes  his  lawful  substitute  : 

"Education  Officer"  means  officer  appointed  under  this 
ordinance  and  includes  the  lawful  substitute  of  every  such 
officer  : 


Appointment 

of  permanent 

education 

officers. 


Their  emoln- 
merits. 

Employment 
Of  temjiorary 
ed  neat  ion 
officers. 
Their  pay. 


Constitution 
of  Board  of 
Education. 
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"  Managers"  Snclndee  patrons  trustees  and  governing  body  ami 

their  respective  representatives  mirier  the  Board  Rules  : 

"  School"  means  school  in  this  Colony  : 

"Assisted  school "  means  school  assisted  under  this  ordinance 
.mil  the  Board  Rules  : 

"  Infant  school"  means  school  or  department  ol  a  school  at  or 
in  which  the  standard  of  education  for  the  highest  clan  a 
not  so  high  lisitc  for  the   lowest   standard  ol 

examination  fixed  for  primary  whoola  by  the  Board  Boles: 

"  Primary  school "  at  lani  school  or  department  of  •  school  &)  or 
in  which  the  standard  of  edncation  for  the  highest  clan  ii 
higher  th  a  is  r  iqnisit  i  for  th  •  highest  standard  of  examins* 

lion  tixeil  fur  infant  schools  by  the  Board  Rules  and  not 
higher    thin   is    requisite    for  the    highest    standard    of 

examination  tixeil  for  primary  schools  by  the  Board  B 

"  Secondary  school  "  means  school  or  department  of  a  school  at 
or  in  which  the  itandard  of  education  for  the  highest  class 
i-  higher  than  is  requisite  for  the  highest  standard  of  exam 
ination  fixed  for  primary  schools  by  the  Board  Rules 

"Industrial  school  "  im-aiis  school  at  which  either  all  the  pupils 
or  a  projiortion  oi  them  fixed  by  the  Board  Bnlea  devote  not 
less  than  ten  hours  a  week  to  manual  laliour  (that  is  to  say 
to  some  handicraft  manufacturing  process  or  agricultural 
work  or  in  the  case  of  females  to  domestic  economy)  on  a 
plan  approved  by  the  Board  i 

"  Attendance  "  means  attendance  at  school  of  a  pupil  in  the  case 
of  infant  schools  during  not  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
either  a  morning  or  an  afternoon  and  in  all  other  cases 
during  not  less  than  two  hours  in  either  a  morning  or  an 
afternoon  exclusive  in  every  case  of  time  devoted  to  religious 
instruction  and : 

"Average  attendance"  means  the  quotient  resulting  from  a  di- 
vision of  the  number  of  attendances  at  a  school  during  any 
jieriod  by  the  number  of  openings  of  the  school  admitting  ol 
attendances  during  the  same  period. 

4. — (1)  It  shall  lie  lawful    for  Che  Governor  to  ap|K>int  an  Inspector  of 

Sel Is  for  the  Colony  and  also  such  other  education    officers  as     may    be 

requisite  for  the  purposes  of  this  ordinance  and  the  Board  Rules  or  for  any 
of  them  respectively  and  likewise  to  remove  any  such  officer  and  to  fill  by 
either  promotion  or  fresh  appointment  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the 
office  of  any  such  officer  through  death  incapacity  removal  absence  or  other 
cause. 

(2)  The  present  Insjiector  of  Schools  shall   be  deemed  to    have 
appointed  under  this  ordinance. 

5.  There  shall  lie  paid  to  education  officers  from  the  general    revero 
such  salaries  and  allowances  as  the  Legislative    Council  may  determine 
subject  to  disallowance  by  Her  Majesty. 

6.  The    Governor    may    employ    persons    to    iierforin    temporarily 
occasionally  the  duties  of  education  officers. 

7.  There  may  be  paid  from  the  general  revenue  to  persons  so  employed 
by  the  Governor  such  sinus  by  way  of  remuneration  and  otherwise  as  the 
Legislative  Council  may  determine  subject  to  disallowance  by  9a 
Majesty. 

8.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  Colony  which  Board 
dial]  consist  of  the  Governor  and  such  other  persona  being  not  less  than 
lour  in  number  as  he  shall   nominate  in  writing  t'>  lie  members  thereof 

Provided  that 

(I.)  No   nomination   made  under  this  section  shall   Ik-  valid  for 


longer  period  than  three  years. 


•    any 
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(ii.)  Every  nominated  member  of  the   Board  shall    be  eligible   for 
renomination  and 

(in.)  Every  nomination  or  renomination  to  membership  of    the  Board 
shall  be  revocable  by  the  Governor  at  will. 

y.  The  Governor  shall  be  president  of  the  Board  and  in  his  absence  such 
member  of  the  Board  shall  act  as  president  thereof  in  his  stead  as  he  shall 
have  designated  in  that  behalf  in  writing. 

10.  The  Board  shall  meet  as  often  as  the  president  (actual  or  acting)  shall 
convene  it. 

11.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  act  as  secretary  to  the  Board. 

i 2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  and  the  Board  Rules  it 

shall  lie  lawful  for  the  Board  with  such  moneys  as  may  be  placed  at  its 

mJ  by  the  Legislative  Council  first   to  establish  or  contribute  to  the 

iishment  "I  -  In  >ols  secondly  to  assist  established  schools  and  thirdly 

t"  institute  scholarships. 

1 1 )  The  Board  may  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  at  any 
time  and  from  time  to  time  make  alter  .in.  I  revoke  rules. 

(a)  To  regulate  its  own  procedure 

(6)  With  regard  to  the  duties  of  education  officers 
(<:)  With  regard    to  its  establishing  and  contributing  to   the 
establishment  of  schools 

(d)  Restrictive  of  the  conditions  of  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion at  schools  to  be  assisted  by  it 

(e)  With  regard  to  the  charging  of  fees  at  such  schools 
(/)  With  regard  to  the  management  of  such  schools  in  general 
(?)  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  such  schools 
(A)  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  persons  employed  or  to 

be  employed  as  teachers  or  as  pupil    teachers  at  such 

schools 
(»")  With  regard  to  the  granting  of  certificates  of  competency 

to  such  persons  and  the  forfeiture  of  such  certificates 
(/)  With  regard  to  the  awarding  the  tenure  and  the  determina- 
tion of  scholarships  to  be  instituted  by  it 
(t)  For  regulating  applications  for  and  the  allowance  of  grants 

to  be  made  by  it 
(0  Fixing  the  rates  of  such  grants 
(hi)  For  reducing  or  increasing  its  grants  where  the  same  shall 

exceed  or  shall  not  exhaust  the  funds  at  its  disposal  in  any 

year 
(n)  With  regard  to  the  payment  and  the  application  of  its 

grants 
(")  With  regard  to  the  records  to  be  kept  at  assisted  schools  and 

the  reports  returns  statistics  and  information  generally  to  be 

furnished  to  it  by  the  managers  and  teachers  of  such  schools 

and 
Iji)  Generally  not  only  as  is  in  this   ordinance   expressly  or  by 

implication  provided  but  as  it  may  deem  necessary  forgiving 

effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance. 

(2)  Such  rules  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Council  who  shall 

approve  or  disapprove  of  the  same  as  a  whole. 

(3)  Such  rules  on  being  approved  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  on 

publication  thereof  in  the  Government  Gazetteshall  have  the  same 
effect  as  if  they  were  contained  in  this  ordinance. 

14.  The  Board  may 

(i.)  Make  grants  in  aid  of  schools  in  respect  of 
(i)  The  average  attendance  thereat  and 

(b)  The  organization  and  discipline  thereof 

(n.)  Make  grants  in  aid  of  schools  at  different  rates  in  respect  of 

(a)  Different  subjects  of  study 

«/)  Different  grades  in  such  subjects 
837*.  iiA 
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it)  For  towards  or  in  respect  of  the  purchase  hire  and  repair 

of  school  furniture  books  and  apparatus  and 
(J.)  For  school  prizes  and  other  rewards  aad 

(v.)  Grant    to  or    in    respect  of   teachers   aad  pupil  teachers  cer- 
tificated under  the  Board  Roles  and  reported  by  the  Inspector 
to    be  doing  good    scholastic  work  in  the    Colony   premiums 
which  may  v»ry  according  to  the  respective  cliaun  of  certificate* 
Vomiitiomoi  held  by  them. 

<•<■  graau.  tfc  0  >  No  assistance  shall  be  given  to  any  school  under  this  ordinance 
Of  the  board  Roles  in  rasoect  of  any  attainment  or  attendance  at  school  of 
any  child  under  the  age  of  four  years. 

<o  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  ordinance  or  the  Board  Rules 
in  aid  of  any  school  except  under  the  following  conditions 
(a)  That  the  property  and  management  of  the  school  be  vested 
in   managers  having  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss    the 
teachers  and  responsible  for  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
school. 
{hi  That  the  requirements  of  the  Board  Rules  with  regard  to 
teachers  and  pupil  teachers  being  certificated  be  satisfied  in 
the  case  of  the  school. 
(e)  That  by  the  rules  of  the  school  no  child  receive  any  religious 
instruction  to  which  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child 
objects  or  be  present  when   mch  religions   instruction  is 
given  at  the  school 

(d)  Thatat  the  last  preceding  examination  of  schools  held  under 
the  Board  Rules  the  school  have  attained  the  percentage  of 
proficiency  required  by  those  Rules  and 

(«)  That  the  school  by  its  rules  be  at  all  times  open  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  Inspector  or  any  member  of  the  Boa  rd 

And  in  the  casesof  infant  schools  and  primary  schools  except  under  the 
following  further  conditions 

(/)  That  the  school  be  open  to  children  without  distinction  of 

race  or  religion  and 
(47)  That  reading  writing   and  arithmetic  be  taught   as  class 
.subjects  at  the  school 
Provided  that 

(I.)    The  Board  may  upon  such  grounds  as  it  shall  deem  to  bfl 
sufficient  waive  in  any  particular  instance  the  fduUmeat  0 
the  first  of  the  foregoing  conditions  (a)  and 

(11.)  [n  the  cue  of  newly  established  schools  a  grant  may  1" 
made  irrespectively  of  any  examination  of  schools. 
(3)  No  assistance  shall    be  given  to  any  school  under  or  by  virtue 
of   this  ordinance  except  under  and    in    accordance-    with  the 
Board  Rules. 

1  ii.c-retion  to  16V— {1)  The  Board  may  refuse  to  make  a  grant  or  may  make  a  less  grani 
withhold  than  but  for  this  section  the  Board  Rules  would  require  or  may  withhold 
MRUtance  either  altogether  or  for  a  time  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  grant  alreadj 
from  wihxiU.  made  in  aid  of  any  school 
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(i)  Where  the  Board  considers  the  establishment  of  the  school  to 

have  been  superfluous  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  another 

school  in  the'vicinity  or 
(ir)  Where  the  school  yields  a  profit  to  its   proprietor   or  is  able 

in  support  itself  or 
(in)  Where  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  school  have  not  been  duly 

paid  or 
(iv)  Where  the  Board  has  reason    to    apprehend  that  money 

granted   in   aid  of  the  school   will  be  misapplied  or  not 

properly  applied  or 
(v)  Where  any  of  the  requirements   of  the  Board  Rules  is  not 

fulfilled  in  the  case  "f  the  school. 
hi  Any  | eraon  aggrieved  by  anything  done  by  the   Board  under  this 
lion  may  appeal    against  the  action   of    the    Board    to    the 
Governor  in  Council  whose  decision  in  the  matter  shall  be  final. 

CD  The  Governor  in  Council  may  make  alter  and  revoke  rules  to  regu- 
late such  appeal-. 

IT.  The  managers  and  teachers  of  every  assisted  school  shall  be  liable  to  I'ial,illty  °' 
refund  to  the  Board  all  moneys  received  by  them  in  respect  of  any  grant  2S*Sd  ° 
Mde  under  this  ordinance  or  the  Hoard  Rules  in  aid  of  the  school  schools  to 

(i)  Where  by  reason  of  any  of  the  conditions  expressed  in    Section  refund  grunt  - 
Fifteen  (2)  of  this  ordinance  not  having  been  fulfilled   in  the  case  money-, 
of  the  school  such  grant  ought  not  to  have  been  made  or 

(il)  Where  any  manager  or  teacher  of  the  school  shall  have  wilfully 
and  knowingly  made  any  false  representation  written  or  oral  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  making  of  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  school 

or 

in     Where  such  moneys  or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  been  mis- 
applied or  not  properly  applied  or 
(iv)  Where  any  of  the  requirements  of  the  Board  Rules  with  regard  to 
asissted  schools  shall  not  have  been  satisfied  in  the  case  of  the  school 

Provided  that  no  manager  of  an  assisted  school  shall  be  liable  to  refund 
to  the  Board  any  moneys  received  by  him   in  respect  of  any  such  grant  as 
aid  which  he  shall  have  already  applied  in  accordance  with  the  Board 
Hides  unless  he  shall  have  himself  been  guilty  of  some  malfeasance  mis- 
feasance or  non-feasance  in  relation  to  the  grant 

I'mviiliil  also  that  no  proceedings  shall  be  taken  to  enforce  any  liability 
'•reated  by  this  section  except  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  in  such  behalf 
passed  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

18.— £1)  Where  the  Board  shall  have  made  a  grant  under  this  ordinance  lj'"'ir,je 
or  the  Board  Rules  for  towards  or  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  any  site  '^'"J  "'"" 
for  a  school  or  the  erection  purchase  extension  or  maintenance 
of  any  school  building  the  Board  shall  as  ugainst  the  donees  of  the 
grant  and  all  persons  claiming  from  under  or  in  trust  for  them  or  any  of  ^'" 
them  have  a  cliarge  upon  such  site  or  building  for  the  amount  of  such 
arrant  as  a  security  for  such  grant  enuring  exclusively  anil  exhaustively  to 
educational  uses  and  for  the  enforcement  of  such  charge  if  the  Board  after 
demand  for  repayment  of  such  grant  or  any  part  thereof  made  and  not 
vitisfied  shall  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  three  months 
from  the  making  of  such  grant  or  under  exceptional  circumstances  sooner 
by  resolution  declare  that  such  site  or  building  is  not  being  used  for  the 
>ioe  contemplated  by  the  Board  when  making  the  grant  the  Governor 
may  make  an  order  under  his  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  Colony  for 
vestingsuch  site  and  all  buildings  thereon  (if  anyj  or  such  building  and  the 
sit*  thereof  as  the  case  may  be  in  the  Treasurer  and  thereupon  such  site 
and  any  buildings  thereon  or  such  building  and  site  as  the  case  may  be 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Treasurer  accordingly  subject  only  to  any  incum- 
brances or  equities  affecting  the  same  of  which  the  Board  shall  nave  had 
notice  at  the  time  of  making  the  grant. 
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(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  with  all  convenient  despatcn 

to  sell  (giving  seven  days'  notice  of  sale  in  the  Government 
Gazette)  all  hereditaments  vested  in  him  under  this  section. 

(3)  In  every  case  of  a  sale  under  this  section  the  Treasurer  shall  first 
with  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  defray  the  expenses  at- 
tendant upon  the  sale  and  then  with  ami  nut  of  the  residue  of  such 
proceeds  if  or  so  far  as  the  same  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
repay  to  the  Board  the  amount  of  the  grant  or  such  part  thereof  as 
the  Board  shall  determine. 

(4)  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  surplus  (if  any)  of  ROOD  residue  to  the 

managers  or  late  mauagers  of  the  subject  of  sale  or  he  may  dispose 
of  the  same  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Board  niter  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  brought  to  its  notice  may  specially 
direct. 

19.  The  Board  may  if  it  shall  think  fit  grant  scholarship."  to  children  who 
shall  have  attended  primary  schools  in  the  Colony  to  enable  such  children 
to  attend  secondary  schools  whether  in  the  Colony  or  elsewhere  to  natives 
of  the  Colony  and  others  who  shall  have  attended  either  primary  or 
secondary  schools  in  the  Colony  to  enable  such  persons  to  receive  whether 
in  the  Colony  or  elsewhere  a  course  of  technical  instruction  with  a  view 
to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Colony  and  moreover  to 
such  persons  and  for  such  purposes  as  it  shall  by  a  vote  of  not  less  t han 
three-fourths  of  its  member!  and  with  the  approval  to  be  signified  by 
resolution  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  time  to  time  determine. 

20.  The  Board  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  of  any  person  whom  the  Governor  shall  have  nominated  in  that  behalf  in 
writing. 

21.  The  Board  shall  as  early  as  feasible  in  every  year  present  to  the 
Legislative  Council  a  report  of  all  grauts  made  by  it  during  the  previous 
year. 

22.  Nothing  in  this  ordinance  contained  shall  be  construed  as  intended 
to  debar  the  Legislative  Council  from  making  separate  grants  in  aid  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Kingstown. 

Provided  that  no  such  separate  grant  shall  be  made  where  the  managers 
of  the  said  Grammar  School  shall  have  elected    that  Chat    school    shall 

Sirticipate  in  the  U-neiit a  derivable  under  this  ordinance  and  the  Board 
ules. 

Passed  the  Legislative  Council  the  9th  day  of  June  1893,  and  published 
in  the  Government  Gazette  this  6th  day  of  July  1893. 
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29.  Notices  of  examination  and  candidature  for  teachers'  and  pu 

teachers*  certificates. 
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certificates. 
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THE  EDUCATION  RULES,  1893. 


I. — Preliminary. 

1.  These  Bales  may  be  cited  aa  "  The  Education  Boles  1893." 
2.— (1.)  In  these  Bales,  except  where  and  in  so  far  as  the  subject  matter 
or  the  context  requires  some  different  connotation  or  denotation, 

"  The  Governor  "  means  the  officer  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Colony ; 

"  The  Ordinance  "  means  the  Education  Ordinance  1893  ; 

"The  Board,"  "Board  Boles."  "the  Inspector  of  Schools," 
"  the  Inspector,"  "  Education  Officer,"  "  managers," 
"school,"  "assisted  school,"  "infant  school,"  "primary 
school,"  "  secondary  school,"  "  attendance,"  and  "  average 
attendance  "  have  the  same  respective  connotations  and 
denotations  as  in  the  Ordinance ; 

"  Industrial  school  "  means  school  at  which  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  devote  at  the  least  ten  hours  a 
week  to  manual  labour  as  defined  in  Section  3  of  the  Ordi- 
nance; 

"  Schedule  "  means  schedule  annexed  to  these  Rules  ; 

"  Standard  "  means  standard  comprised  in  Schedule  A  ; 

"  Stage  "  means  stage  comprised  in  Schedule  B ; 

"  Quarter  "  means  quarter  of  a  year  beginning  with  the  first  day 

of  January,  the  first  day  of  April,  the  first  day  of  July,  or 

the  first  day  of  October  ; 

"  Proficient  "  when  used  of  a  pupil  implies  that  such  pupil  has 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading  and  either 
writing  or  arithmetic  in  one  of  the  Standards  ; 

Words  importing  the  masculine  gender  apply  to  females  as  well 
as  males ; 

Words  importing  the  singular  number  apply  to  several  persons 
as  well  as  one  person,  and  to  several  matters  as  well  as  one 
matter ;  and 

Words  importing  the  plural  number  apply  to  one  person  or 
matter  as  well  as  to  more  than  one. 

(2.)  These  Rules  are  to  be  read  as  strictly  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Ordinance. 

(3.)  In  particular  nothing  contained  in  these  Rules  shall  be  deemed  to 
authorise  the  making  of  any  grant  in  respect  of  any  attainment 
or  attendance  at  school  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  four  years. 

3.  The  Schedules,  and  the  notes  appended  to  them,  shall  be  deemed  to 
form  part  of  these  Rules. 

II. — Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

4.  The  President  (actual  or  acting)  and  two  other  members  of  the  Board 
shall  form  a  quorum. 

0.  Whenever  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Board  present  at  a  nitrr- 
ing  shall  be  equally  divided,  the  President  (actual  or  acting),  in  addition  to  his 
vote  as  a  member,  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 
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III. — Management  of  school*  to  be  atriited  by  the  Board. 

6.  Every  manager  of  any  school  of  whose  appointment  or  continuance  as 
such  the  Board  shall  by  resolution  have  expressed  its  disapproval  may  be 
deemed  not  to  be  a  manager,  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
affect  any  liability  incurred  under  Section  17  of  the  Ordinance. 

7.— (1.)  No  person  under  the  age  of  twenty  years  shall  be  employed  as  a 
teacher,  nor  shall  any  person  under  the  age  of  fifteen  or  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  be  employed  as  a  pupil  teacher  at  any  school. 

(2.)  No  person  of  whose  employment  as  teacher  or  pupil  teacher  th«" 
Board  shall  by  resolution  have  expressed  its  disapproval  shall  be 
employed  at  any  school  in  either  of  those  capacities. 
8.— (1.)  All  school  premises  shall  be  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition  and  in 
a  fair  state  of  repair,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

(2.)  The  floor  of  every  school-room  shall  be  well  scrubbed,  at  the  least, 

once  in  every  month. 
(3.)  No  part  of  any  school  shall  be  used  as  a  residence  except  with  the 
special  permission  of  the  Board. 

9.  Every  school  shall — 

(1.)  Either  be  open  in  both  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  on  every  day 
throughout  the  year,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  during 
three  weeks  beginning  with  the  Monday  next  before  Christmas 
Day,  during  ten  days  beginning  with  Maundy  Thursday,  on  the 
Queen's  Birthday,  during  three  weeks  beginning  with  the  first 
Monday  in  August,  and  on  any  other  days  and  any  half-days  of 
which  the  Board  may  have  previously  approved  as  holidays  or 
half-holidays  respectively  ; 

(2.)  Or  adopt  and  adhere  to  some  other  definite  scheme  of  school  days 
and  holidays  which  shall  have  received  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Board. 

10.  Every  school  shall  observe  definite  school-hours,  and  except  where  the 
Board  shall  have  expressly  allowed  other  times,  school-hours  shall  be  from 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

11.  No  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  at  any  school  on  any  school- 
day  until  after  the  pupils  shall  have  been  dismissed  for  the  day. 

12.  There  shall  be  exhibited  in  the  principal  school-room  of  every  school, 
in  some  conspicuous  place,  a  time-table  showing  the  course  of  instruction 
for  the  whole  school,  and  in  every  class-room  there  shall  be  exhibited,  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  a  time-table  showing  the  course  of  instruction  for  every 
class  and  every  set  receiving  instruction  in  such  class-room. 

13. — (1.)  No  child  suffering  from,  or  not  thoroughly  convalescent  after, 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or  coming  from  any  house  where  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  cxista,  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  school. 

(2.)  All  school  premises  shall  be  disinfected  when  and  as  the  Board  may 
direct. 
14.  Where  the  Board  shall  have  prescribed  the  use  of  any  particular 
■chool-book  no  other  book  shall  be  used  in  lieu  thereof. 

15.— (1.)  At  every  school  the  following  bonks  shall  be  kept  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Inspector,  viz.,  a  register  of  admissions,  progress  and  with- 
drawals, a  register  of  attendances,  and  a  visitors'  book. 

(2.)  The  registers  shall  be  kept  in  the  respective  forms  [prescribed] 

■  .  . .,  with  such  variations  as  the  Board  may  direct  or  sanction. 
(3.)  There  shall  be  kept  at  every  schoM  copies  of  all  lists  furnished  by 
the  managers  of  the  school  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  under 
Number  22  of  these  Rules,  showing  the  passes  obtained  by  pupils  of 
the  school,  and  what  pupils  of  the  school  became  proficient  at  the 
latest  examination  of  schools  held  under  Number  10of  i  In  m  liules- 
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(4.)  Every  school  record  shall  at  all  times  be  open  for  inspection  by  the 
Inspector  or  any  member  of  the  Board. 

16.— {1.)  Every  school  shall  be  visited  by  its  managers  or  some  one  or 
more  of  them  once  at  the  least  in  every  month. 

(2.)  These  visits  shall  not  be  paid  at  regular  or  specified  times,  b'lt 
shall  be  in  the  nature  of  surprises. 

(3.)  Every  manager  of  a  school  shall,  on  every  occasion  of  his  visiting 
the  school,  record  the  date  and  hour  of  his  visit  in  the  visitors'  book, 
check  the  registers  of  the  school  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  certify 
in  writing  to  the  entries  in  the  same  being  correct  and  made  at  the 
proper  times,  or  otherwise. 

17.  The  managers  of  every  school  shall — 

(1.)  If  required,  furnish  to  the  Board  a  declaration  as  to  conditions  (a) 
(6)  (c)  and  (e),  and  in  the  cases  of  infant  schools  and  primary  schools 
conditions  (/)  and  (g)  of  Section  15  (2)  of  the  Ordinance  being  full 
filled  in  the  case  of  the  school ;  and 

(2.)  Furnish  to  the  Inspector— 

(a)  Immediate  notice  of  all  appointments,  absences,  dismissals 
and  resignations  of  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  of  the  school. 

(b)  Within  ten  days  after  the  termination  of  every  quarter  a 

report  upon  the  school  for  such  quarter,  containing  the 
particulars  comprised  in  the  [prescribed!  form  .  . . .,  and 
Buch  other  particulars  as  he  may  properly  require,  and,  more- 
over, 

(c)  Such  reports,  returns,  statistics  and  information  generally 

as  he  may  reasonably  demand. 

18.  Every  pupil  teacher  employed  at  any  school  shall  receive  from  the 
head  teacher  of  the  school  »t  the  least  one  hour's  private  instruction  upon 
every  school-day. 

IV. — Examinations  of  such  schools. 

19.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  annually  hold  an  examination  of  schools 
with  a  view  to  schools  being  assisted  under  the  Ordinance  and  Board  Rules. 

20.  At  every  such  examination  every  pupil  of  any  school  under  instruc- 
tion in  any  Standard  who  shall  be  presented  for  examination  in  such  Stan- 
dard shall  be  examined  in  such  Standard.  The  standard  of  examination 
for  infant  schools  shall  be  Standard  I.  The  standards  of  examination  for 
primary  schools,  exclusively  of  any  infant  schools  forming  part  of  them, 
shall  be  Standards  II.  to  VI.  inclusively.  Every  pupil  of  a  secondary  school 
under  instruction  in  any  Stage  who  shall  be  presented  for  examination  in 
Muh  Stage  shall  be  examined  in  such  Stage,  pupils  of  industrial  schools 
under  instruction  in  industrial  subjects  who  shall  be  presented  for  examina- 
tion in  such  subjects  may  be  subjected  to  such  tests  in  such  subjects  as  the 
Inspector  shall  think  fit ;  and  pupils  of  any  school  who  shall  be  presented  for 
examination  in  elementary  freehand  drawing  may  be  examined  therein. 

Provided  that — 
(1  Nochild  shall  be  presented  for  examination  as  a  pupil  of  any  school 
who  shall  not,(i.)  either  have  attended  such  school  on  thirty  days,  at 
the  least,  during  the  twelve  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  exami- 
nation of  theschool(ii.)or  haveattendedsuchschool  one  hundred  days 
at  the  least  during  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  such 
examination ;  and  (a)  have  been  prevented  from  attending  such 
school  on  thirty  days  at  the  least  during  such  twelve  weeks,  as 
aforesaid,  by  illness  or,  if  of  the  age  of  nine  years  or  upwards, 
through  being  engaged  in  domestic  service  or  agricultural  labour, 
or  ('()  reside  more  than  two  miles,  measured  by  the  nearest  road  or 
footpath,  from  such  school ; 
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(2.)  No  pupil  of  any  school  shall  be  presented  for  examination  in  any 
Standard  or  Stage  in  which  such  pupil  shall  already  have  passed, 
or  in  any  lover  Standard  or  Stage,  and 
(3.)  No  pupil  of  any  secondary  school  who  shall  be  under  instruction  in 
any  lower  Standard  than  the  fifth  shall  be  presented  for  examina- 
tion in  any  of  the  Stages. 
- 1 .  The  Inspector  •hall  give  to  the  managers  of  every  school  to  be  exam- 
ined under  the  Board  Rules  not  less  than  fourteen  days'  notice  of  the  time 
fixed  by  him  for  the  commencement  of  the  examination  of  such  school. 

22.  The  managers  of  every  school  to  be  examined  at  any  examination  of 
schools  to  be  held  tinder  the  Board  Rules,  shall  furnish  to  the  Inspector  at 
the  least  seven  days  previously  to  the  examination — 

(o)  A  list  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  whom  they  may  purpose  pre- 
senting to  be  examined  at  such  examination,  which  list  shall  be  in 

the  [  prescribed!  form so  far  as  that  form  may  be  applicable,  and 

shall  contain  with  reference  to  each  such  pupil  the  particulars 
II.  to  VIIL  inclusively  comprised  in  that  form  so  far  as  the  case 
may  admit ; 
(6)  In  the  case  of  every  pupil  to  be  examined  in  any  Stage  or  Stages, 
written  notice  of  their  intention  to  present  such  pupil  for  examina- 
tion in  such  Stage  or  Stages,  together  with  particulars  of  any 
previous  pass  or  passes  in  the  Stages  obtained  by  such  pupil ;  and 

if)  In  the  case  of  every  pupil  to  be  examined  in  any  industrial  subject  or 
subjects,  written  notice  of  their  intention  to  present  such  pupil  for 
examination  in  such  subject  or  subjects. 

■i'.'j.  The  Inspector  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  fix  other  hours 
(or  examining  any  school  under  the  Board  Rules  than  the  usual  school-hours 
of  such  school. 

24.  The  Inspector  shall  not  lie  restricted  in  examining  any  school  under 
the  Board  Rules  to  the  use  of  books  ordinarily  used  in  the  school,  but  may 
use  any  other  books  of  approximately  equal  difficulty. 

25.  The  Inspector  may  in  the  case  of  infant  schools,  and  shall  in  all  other 
cases,  apply  a  scale  of  marks  to  the  work  of  every  caudidate  examined  at  any 
examination  of  schools  held  under  the  Board  Rules  in  each  subject  in  which 
such  candidate  shall  have  been  examined  thereat,  and  one-half  of  the  number 
of  marks  obtainable  for  such  subject  shall  be  sufficient,  and  less  than  one 
half  of  such  number  shall  be  insufficient,  for  a  pass  in  such  subject ; 

Provided  that — 
(1.)  No  pupil  of  a  school  examined  at  any  such  examination  in  any 
Standard  shall  be  deemed  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  to  have 
obtained  a  pass  at  such  examination  either  in  such  Standard  or  in 
any  of  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  history  and  plain  needlework  unless  at  such  examina- 
tion such  pupil  shall  have  become  proficient — that  is  to  say,  shall 
have  obtained  at  the  least  half  marks  in  two  of  the  three  subjects 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  of  which  reading  shall  be  one  ; 

[SO  No  marks  shall  be  given  or  pass  awarded  to  any  pupil  of  any  school 
not  being  a  secondary  school,  for  any  work  done  by  such  pupil  at 
any  such  examination  in  any  of  the  Stages  ;  and 

(•I.)  The   Inspector  may  leave  out  of  account  any  examination  work 

done  at  any  such  examination  at  any  opening  of  any  school  by  any 

candidate  who  shall  have  arrived  lab:  at  such  opening. 

20.—  (1)  After  every  such  annual  examination,  as  aforesaid,  the  Inspector 

shall  furnish  to  the  Board  a  report,  containing  the  particulars  comprised  in 

the  [prescribed]  formn  . . .,  with  such  modifications,  if  any,  as  the  Board 

may  direct  or  allow. 
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(2)  The  Inspector  shall  afford  to  teachers  every  facility  to  enable  them 
to  comply  with  Number  15  (3)  of  these  Rules. 

V. — Teachers'  and  pupil  teacher*   certificates. 

27.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  in  every  year  hold  at  the  least  one 
-lamination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  one  examination  of 
candidate*  for  pupil  teachers'  certificates. 

28.  At  such  examinations  the  standards  of  examination  shall  be  the 
standards  exhibited  in  Schedules  G  and  H  respectively. 

29.  The  Inspector  shall  give,  by  advertisement  in  the  Government 
Gazette,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Board  shall  direct,  at  the  least  four- 
teen days'  notice  of  his  intention  to  hold  any  such  examination,  and  candi- 
dates for  teachers'  or  pupil  teachers'  certificates  shall  give  to  the  Inspector 
not  less  than  seven  days'  notice  of  their  candidature. 

30. — (1)  The  Inspector  shall  apply  a  scale  of  marks  to  the  work  of  every 
candidate  examined  at  any  examination  for  teachers'  or  pupil  teachers' 
certificates  in  every  subject  in  which  such  candidate  shall  have  been  exam- 
;ned  thereat. 

'2.)  No  such  candidate  who  shall  not  either  have  earned  in  every  sub- 
ject included  in  the  standard  in  which  he  shall  have  been  examined 
at  such  examination  at  the  least  one  half  of  the  number  of  marks 
obtainable  for  such  subject,  or  have  obtained  at  the  least  two-thirds 
of  the  aggregate  marks  obtainable  in  such  standard,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  passed  a  successful  examination  within  the  meaning  of 
Number  32  or  Number  35  of  these  Rules. 

(3.)  No  candidate  for  a  teacher's  certificate  who  shall  not  have  earned 
at  the  least  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  marks  obtainable  in  the 
standard  exhibited  in  Schedule  G  shall  be  deemed  to  have  passed 
with  distinction  within  the  meaning  of  Number  32  of  these  Rules. 

After  every  examination  for  teachers'  or  pupil  teachers'  certificates 
the  Inspector  shall  furnish  to  the  Board  a  statement  of  the  number  of  marks 
which  had  been  obtainable  at  such  examination  in  each  subject  included  in 
the  standard  exhibited  in  Schedule  G  or  the  standard  exhibited  in  Scheduk- 
H  respectively,  and  also  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  at  such 
examination,  according  to  classes,  in  order  of  merit,  with  the  number  of 
marks  obtained  by  each  of  them  respectively  in  each  such  subject  set 
against  the  candidate's  name. 

32. — (1)  Every  person  reported  to  the  Board  by  the  Inspector  as  having 
passed  a  successful  examination  in  the  standard  exhibited  in  Schedule  G 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Board  a  third-class  teacher's  certificate. 

U.)  Every  person  reported  to  the  Board  by  the  Inspector  as  having 
passed  with  distinction  in  that  standard  shall  be  entitled  to  receh  e 
from  the  Board  a  second-class  teacher's  certificate. 

(3.)  Every  person  who  shall — 

(a)  Either  hold  a  tLird-class  teacher's  certificate,  granted  to  such 
person  by  the  Board,  and  be  reported  to  the  Board  by  the 
Inspector  as  having  taught  in  the  Colony  with  credit  and 
success  for  five  years  at  the  least ; 

(6)  Or  hold  a  second-class  teacher's  certificate,  granted  to  such 

Eerson  by  the  Board,  and  be  reported  to  the  Board  by  the 
nspector  as  having  taught  iu  the  Colony  with  credit  and 
success  for  three  years  at  the  least — shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  Board  a  first-class  teacher's  certificate : 
Provided  that  no  second  or  third-class  certificate  shall  be  granted 
under  this  Rule  to  any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty  or 
above  the  age  of  forty  years  ; 
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Pro»i»W  also  that  the  Board  m*y  refuse  to  award  a  teacher's 
certificate  is  any  ease  in  which  it  shall  not  be  satisfied  that 
toe  appoesnt  ■  a  peisuu  of  pood  character. 
23.— i\,  The  Board  may  grant  honorary 

(a)  Tsard-das*  teachers*  certificates  to  bolder*  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cate* granted  to  such  holders  under  any  law  or  regulation 
of  this  Colony  before  the  commencement  of  these  Rules  ; 

(•)  Second  and  third-class  teachers'  certificates  respectively  to 
persons  pi  Missing  foreign  qualifications  equivalent,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  to  those  required  for  such  respective 
certificates  by  the  last  preceding  Rule  ;  and 

Jlrst-dssa  teachers'  certificates  to  persons  having  received  a 
superior  education  abroad; 
Provided  that  no  honorary  teacher's  certificate  shall  be  granted 
to  any  person  who  shall  not  have  satisfied  the  Inspector  of 
his  ability  to  pass  the  standard  of  examination  in  school 
management  which  is  comprised  in  Schedule  O ; 

Provided  also  that  the  Board  may  refuse  to  award  a  certificate 
under  this  Rule  in  any  case  in  which  it  shall  not  be  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  is  a  person  of  good  character. 

)  Every  certificate  granted  under  this  Rule  shall  be  as  effectual  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  a  certificate  of  the  same  class  granted  under 
the  last  preceding  Rule. 
34.  Teachers  certificates  shall  be  in  the  respective  forms  [prescribed  J .  -  ■ 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  Governor. 

36.  Every  person  reported  to  the  Board  by  the  Inspector  as  having 
passed  a  successful  examination  in  the  first  of  the  standards  comprised  in 
Schedule  H  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Board  a>third-class  pupil 
teacher's  certificate  ;  every  person  reported  to  the  Boarff  by  the  Inspector 
as  having  passed  a  successful  examination  in  the  second  of  those  standards 
/•hall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Board  a  second-class  pupil  teacher's 
certificate  ;  and  every  person  reported  to  the  Board  by  the  Inspector  as 
having  passed  a  successful  examination  in  the  third  of  those  standards 
-I, nil  be  entitled  to  receive  from  Jhe  Board  a  first-class  pupil  teacher's 
certificate ; 

Provided  that  no  pupil  teacher's  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  or  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ; 

Provided  also  that  the  Board  may  refuse  to  award  a  pupil  teacher's  certifi- 
cate in  any  case  where  it  shall  not  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  a  person 
of  good  character. 

86V  I'upil  teachers'  certificates  shall  be  in  the  [prescribed]  form  -  -  - ,  and 
shall  I*  signed  l»y  the  Inspector. 

:j7.— (I.)  If  uny  psaon  to  whom  a  teacher's  or  pupil  teacher's  certificate 
shall  liivi-  bsefl  mated  bjr  the  Board  shall  be  convicted  of  crime,  or  be 
found  ;."iulty  by  m  Board  of  having  knowingly  and  wilfully  falsified  any 
chool  record  or  return,  or  of  dishonest,  immoral  or  disreputable  behaviour 
of  uny  kind,  or  of  uny  lot  or  course  of  conduct  showing  such  person  to  be 
unfit  for  Hie  oilier  of  h  .,. -|,. ,  or  pupil  t/Meher,  ;is  the  e;use  may  be.  the  Board 
rimy  by  resolution  ile/|,ire  such  person  to  have  forfeited  such  certificate,  and 
i  bareupOO  lUOh  certificate  shall  bo  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ; 
and 

(15,)  If  any  person  to  whom  the  Board  shall  have  granted  a  teacher's  or 
pupil  teacher's  certificate  shall  be  proved  to  the  Board  to  have  been 
•  ill  y  of  any  minor  impropriety  of  conduct  or  breach  or  neglect  of 
,|i,i  H, i  Board  may  Suspend  such  certificate  or,  in  the  case  of 
ii  tir.it  or  second-class  certificate,  reduce  the  same  to  a  lower 
grade  | 
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l'rorided  that  no  certificate  shall  be  forfeited,  suspended  or  reduced  in 
grade  until  the  holder  thereof  shall  have  been  apprised  of  the  charge 
or  charges  made  against  him  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
refuting  the  same. 

VL — Allowance  by  Vie  Board  of  grants  in  aid  of  schools. 

38.  Before  any  grant  shall  be  made  under  the  Ordinance  and  Board 
Rules  in  aid  of  any  school,  it  shall  (subject,  in  the  case  of  newly-established 
wheels,  to  the  second  proviso  contained  in  Section  15  of  the  Ordinance)  be 
necessary 

( 1.)  That  the  Board  be  satisfied  that  the  conditions  required  in  the  case 
of  the  school  by  Section  15  (2)  of  the  Ordinance  are  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  the  school ; 

(2.)  That  at  the  time  of  the  latest  examination  of  schools  held  under 
the  Board  Rules  the  head  teacher  of  the  school  [shall]  have 
held  a  teacher's  certificate  granted  to  such  head  teacher  by  the 
Board ;  and 

i  (3.)  That  at  the  latest  examination  of  schools  held  under  the  Board 
Rules  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  under 
instruction  in  any  of  the  Standards  or  Stages  who  were  qualified 
by  attendance  for  examination  thereat  have  been  presented  for 
examination  in  such  respective  Standards  and  Stages,  and  not 
more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  such  presentees  have  failed  to  satisfy 
the  examiner  in  the  subjects  of  reading  and  either  writing  or 
arithmetic ; 

Provided  that  where  the  Board  shall  expressly  so  resolve  a  teacher  may 
be  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  certificated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Rule  if— 

(a)  His  having  been  uncertificated  at  the  time  of  the  latest 
examination  of  schools  held  under  the  Board  Rules  was  not 
due  to  want  of  diligence  on  his  part,  and 

(b)  He  shall  have  obtained  from  the  Board  a  teachers'  certificate 

not  later  than  four  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of   such 
examination. 

VII. — Rates  of  such  grants. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  and  Board  Rules— 

39.  The  Board  shall  make  grants  in  aid  of  schools,  and  such  grants  shall 
be  made  by  it  annually,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Board  Rules  may  expressly  or 
impliedly  provide  otherwise. 

40.  The  rates  of  such  grants  shall  be  those  specified  in  Numbers  41  to  55 
inclusively  of  these  Rules  ; 

Provided  that  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  upon  the  Board  to  make  any 
grant  under  any  but  Numbers  42,  43  and  46  of  these  Rules. 

41. — (I.)  The  Board  may,  after  the  termination  of  any  quarter,  tuakein 
aid  of  schools  a  grant  not  exceeding  one  shilling  a  head  upon  the  average 
attendance  thereof  for  the  quarter. 

(2.)  If  the  Inspector  shall  report  to  the  Board  with  regard  to  any 
quarter  that  during  such  quarter  the  schools  have  suffered  severely 
through  rain  or  epidemic  sickness,  the  Board  may  increase  the  rate 
of  the  average  attendance  grant  for  such  quarter  to  any  extent  so 
that  the  aggregate  average  attendance  grant  for  such  quarter  do 
not  exceed  the  aggregate  average  attendance  grant  for  the  previous 
quarter. 
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42.  Tiie  Board  shall,  after  the  termination  of  every  quarter,  make  in  aid 
'y  school  of  which  the  Inspector  in  his  report  upon  the  latest  examina- 
tion of  schools  held  under  the  Board  Rules  shall  have  reported  the  organisa- 
tion and  discipline  as  good,   a  grant  of  threepence  a  head  upon  the  average 
attendance  of  the  school  for  such  quarter. 

43.  The  Board  shall  for  every  pass  in  any  of  the  subjects  of  reading 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  and  plain  needlework, 
olit  lined  at  an  examination  of  schools  held  under  the  Board  Rules  in  OOC  of 
the  Standards  by  a  proficient  in  such  Standard,  grant  the  sum  of  two 
shillings  in  aid  of  the  school  of  jueh  proficient. 

44.  The  Board  may,  for  every  pass  in  any  of  the  Stages  obtained  by  a  pupil 
of  a  secondary  school  at  any  such  examination  as  aforesaid,  grant  in  aid  of  the 
school  of  the  successful  candidate  any  sum  not  exceeding— 

(a)  Six  shillings  where  the  pass  shall  have  been  marked  by  the  Inspector 

as  fair ; 
(6)  Eight  shillings  where  the  pass  shall  have  been  marked  by  the  Inspec- 
tor as  good  ;  or 
(c)  Ten  shillings  where  the  pass  shall  have  been  marked  by  the  Inspector 

as  excellent ; 
Provided  that  uo  grant  shall  be  made  in  respect  of — 

(i.)  Any  work  done  in  any  of  the  Stages  by  any  pupil  who  shall 
not  have  become  proficient  in  a  higher  Standard  than  the 
fourth  ; 
(ii.)  Any  pass  in    trigonometry  obtained   by 'any  pupil  who 
shall  not    already   have  passed  in   the    fourth    Stage   of 
geometry  ; 
(iii.)  More  than  four  passes  in  the  Stages  obtained  at  one  and  the 
same  examination  by  any  pupil  who  shall  not  have  become 
proficient  in  the  sixth  Standard  ;  or 
(iv.)  More  than  eight  passes  in  the  Stages  obtained  by  any  pupil 
at  one  and  the  same  examination. 

45.  The  Board  may,  for  every  paas  at  any  such  examination  as  aforesaid 
in  elementary  freehand  drawing,  grant  the  sum  of  one  shilling  in  aid  of  the 

shool  of  the  successful  candidate. 

46.  Where  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  any  school  shall  have  l>een 
reported  by  the  Inspector  in  his  report  upon  the  latest  examination  of  *<ii..nl- 
01 -1. 1  under  the  Board  Rules  as  goal,  the  Board  shall  make  in  =* i.  1  of  the 
school — 

(I.)  If  at  such  examination  seventy  or  upwards  and  less  than  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  presented  for  examination  in 
the  Standards  shall  have  passed — that  is  to  say,  have  become 
proficient  in  their  respective  Standards — a  grant  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  for  each  such  pass  ; 

(2.)  If  eighty  or  upwards  and  less  than  ninety  per  cent,  shall  have 
passed,  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  each  smli 
pass;  or 

(3.)  If  ninety  or  more  per  cent,  shall  have  passed,  a  grant  at  the  rate  of 
two  shillings  for  each  such  pass. 

47.  The  Board  may  grant  in  aid  of  schools  premiums  at  the  following 
rates  in  respect  of  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  employed  thereat,  and  re- 
ported by  the  Inspector  to  be  doing  good  scholastic  work — 

(a)  Ten  guineas  in  respect  of  each  teacher  holding  a  first-class  teacher's 
certificate  granted  to  such  teacher  by  the  Board ; 

(6)  Eight  guineas  in  respect  of  each  teacher  holding  a  second-class 
such  certificate  ; 
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(e)  Six  guineas  in  respect  of  each  teacher  holding  a  third-class  such 

certificate  ; 
((f)  Six  pounds  in  respect  of  each  pupil  teacher  holding  a  firstrclass 
pupil  teacher's  certificate  granted  to  such  pupil  teacher  by  the 
Board; 
(e)  Five  pounds  in  respect  of  each  pupil  teacher  holding  a  second-class 

such  certificate  ;  and 
if)  Four  pounds  in  respect  of  each  pupil  teacher  holding  a  third-class 

such  certificate ; 
Provided  that — 

(i.)  No  grant  shall  he  made  in  respect  of  any  pupil  teacher  in  aid 
of  any  school  at  which  tnere  snail  De  an  average  attendance 
of  less  than  sixty  pupils  ;  and 
(ii.)  In  the  case  of  every  school  at  which  there  shall  be  an  average 
attendance  of  upwards  of  sixty  pupils,  no  grant  shall  be  made 
in  respect  of  more  pupil  teachers  than  one  to  every  twenty- 
five  or  odd  fraction  of  twenty-five  pupils  attending  on  an 
average  beyond  sixty. 

48.  In  the  case  of  infant,  schools  the  Board  may,  in  lieu  of  making  any 
crant  under  the  precciiing  Rules,  or  any  of  them,  grant  four  shillings  a  head 
upon  the  average  attendance  in  aid  of  every  school  reported  as  fair  by  the 
Inspector,  five  shillings  a  head  upon  the  average  attendance  in  aid  of  every 
school  reported  as  good  by  the  Inspector,  and  six  shillings  a  head  upon  the 
average  attendance  in  aid  of  every  school  reported  as  excellent  by  the 
Inspector  ; 

Provided  that  this  Rule,  when  applied,  shall  be  applied  to  all  infant 
schools. 

49.  The  Board  may  make,  in  aid  of  any  industrial  school,  in  addition  to 
other  grants,  a  grant  of  any  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  shillings  in 
respect  of  each  pupil  receiving  industrial  instruction  (that  is  to  say,  devoting 
at  the  least  ten  hours  a  week  to  manual  labour,  as  defined  in  Section  3  of  the 
Ordinance)  at  the  school. 

In  the  case  of  schools  situate  in  sparsely-populated  districts  the  Board 
may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector,  made  after  a  visit  paid  to 
any  school,  increase  all  or  any  grants  or  grant  made  under  the  preceding 
Rules,  or  any  of  them,  in  aid  of  such  school  by  any  sum  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  such  grants  or  grant. 

51.  The  Board  may  make  special  grants  of  sums  not  exceeding  fifteen 
pounds,  ten  pounds  and  five  pounds  respectively  in  aid  of  the  three  schools  at 
which  it  shall  consider  that  the  most  thorough  and  practical  work  is  done. 

52.  In  the  case  of  newly-established  schools  the  Board  may  grant  in  aid  of 
any  school— 

(o)  Any  sum  not  exceeding  forty  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  furniture,  books  and  apparatus  of  the 
I  school  upon  the  amount  of  such  cost  being  proved  by  the  man;., 
i    by  means  of  vouchers  or  otherwise  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  ; 
and 

(b)  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector,  made  after  a  visit  paid 
to  the  school  an  allowance  at  any  rate  not  exceeding  one  pound  a 
month  as  from  any  date  not  antecedent  to  the  first  opening  of  the 
school  until  the  conclusion  of  the  next  examination  of  schools  to  lie 
held  under  the  Board  Rules  after  such  I  >]  >■"■  mm:-. 

53.  The  Board  may  grant  in  aid  of  any  school  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds,  and  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  amount  shown  by  the  managers 
of  such  school  by  means  of  vouchers  or  otherwise  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  to  have  been  expended  during  the  preceding  year  upon  the  increase 
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improvement  and  maintenance    of    the  buildings,  furniture,  books  and 
apparatus  of  the  school. 

54.  The  Board  may  grant  in  aid  of  any  school  any  sum  not  exceeding  one 
pound  in  respect  of  books  supplied  to  any  pupil  teacher  certified  by  the 
Inspector  as  being  properly  employed  at  such  school. 

55.  The  Board  may  award  under  such  conditions  as  it  shall  determine  by 
resolution  prizes  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  ten  pounds  in  amount  or  value 
to  individual  pupils  for  special  proficiency  in  particular  subjects  ; 

^Provided  that  not  less  than  one-half  in  amount  and  value  of  the  total 
awards  made  in  any  year  under  this  Rule  shall  be  attributed  to  proficiency 
in  needlework. 


VIII. — Payment  of  such  grants. 

50.  Payments  in  respect  of  grants  made  by  the  Board  in  aid  of  school* 
shall  Ik:  made  to  the  managers  of  the  schools  in  aid  of  which  such  grants  shall 
have  been  made. 

57.  Subject  to  any  directions  to  the  contrary  that  may  be  given  by  the 
Board,  grant  moneys  voted  by  the  Board  shall  be  paid  early  in  the  beginning 
of  each  month  in  monthly  instalments  proportionate  to  the  periods  in  respect 
of  which  such  grant-moneys  were  voted. 

Provided  that  payment  of  such  grant-moneys,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  may 
be  withheld  where  a  school  shall  have  ceased  to  exist  or  a  teacher  or  pupil 
teacher  shall  have  been  dismissed  from  or  have  resigned  his  office. 


IX.—  Application  of  such  grants. 

58.— (1)  Subjectas  hereinafter  mentioned,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  manager* 
of  any  school  on  account  of  any  grant  made  under  Number  47  of 
these  Rules  shall  by  them  be  paid  to  the  teacher  or  pupil  teacher 
in  respect  of  whom  such  grant  was  made. 

(2)  All  moneys  paid  to  managers  on  account  of  any  grant  made  under 

Number  52  (a),  Number  53  or  Number  54  of  these  Rules  shall  be 
applied  in  reimbursement  of  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  which 
such  grant  was  made. 

(3)  All  moneys  paid  to  managers  in  respect  of  awards  made  under 
Number  55  of  these  Rules  shall  be  paid  by  them  to  the  pupils  in 
respect  of  whose  proficiency  in  particular  subjects  such  awards  were 
made. 

(4)  Subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  managers 

of  any  school  on  account  of  any  grant  made  under  any  of  the  fore- 
going Rules  other  than  Numbers  47,  52  (a),  53,  54,  and  55  shall  be 
applied  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  may  direct  and  subject  to  any 
direction  of  the  Board,  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  direction,  such 
moneys  shall  be  applied  to  increasing  the  remuneration  of  the 
teachers  of  such  school. 

(5)  Where  there  shall  have  been  a  change  of  teachers  or  pupil  teachers, 
the  Board  may  make  such  disposition  or  dispositions  with  regard 
to  apportionment  of  moneys  coming  within  Paragraph  1  or  Para- 
graph 4  of  this  Rule,  or  otherwise  as  shall  seem  to  it  to  be  just  under 
the  circumstances,  and  every  such  disposition  hereunder  made  shall 
be  binding  upon  managers. 

X.— Assisted  schools. 
,59.  Numbers  15  and  17  of  these  Rules  shall  apply  to  assisted  schools. 
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XI.  —Sckolarsh  ips. 

60.  The  Board  of  Education  may  grunt  to  any  child  of  good  character 
who  shall  have  attended  a  primary  school  in  the  Colony  for  two  years  at  the 
least,  and  who  shall  have  passed  a  creditable  examination  in  Standard  VI.. 
a  scholarship  of  ten  pounds  a  year  to  enable  such  child  to  attend  a  secondary 
school  or  secondary  schools,  whether  in  the  Colony  or  elsewhere ; 

Provided  that  no  such  scholarship  shall  be  granted  for  any  longer  period 
than  four  years,  and  that  the  amount  to  be  payable  in  respect  of  such 
scholarships  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  fifty  pounds ; 

Provided  also  that  the  Board  shall  not  award  scholarships  to  children  of 
well-to-do  persons. 

61.  Whenever  the  number  of  eligible  candidates  for  such  scholarships 
shall  exceed  the  number  of  scholarships  to  be  granted,  the  claims  of  such 
candidates  shall  be  decided  by  examination. 

62.  Every  such  scholarship  shall  be  tenable  only  so  long  as  the  holder 
thereof  shall  attend  a  secondary  school,  and  remain  of  good  behaviour,  and 
the  Board  may  at  any  time  withdraw  or  suspend  any  such  scholarship  with- 
out assigning  any  reason  for  so  doing. 

XII. — Duties  of  Education  Officers. 

63.  Besides  performing  the  duties  specifically  or  otherwise  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Ordinance  and  the  foregoing  Rules,  the  Inspector  of  Schools 
•hall- 

(1.)  In  or  before  the  month  of  November  in  every  year  furnish  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  estimates  of  expenditure  under  the  Ordinance 
and  Board  Rules  for  the  following  year ; 

(2.)  Pay  frequent  surprise  visits  to  schools,  record  the  time  and  results 
of  every  such  visit  in  the  visitors'  book  of  the  school  visited,  and  in 
the  first  quarter  of  every  year  report  to  the  Board,  in  writing, 
upon  all  surprise  visits  paid  by  him  to  schools  during  the  previous 
year; 

(3.)  Report  to  the  Board  in  writing  all  matters  whatsoever  which  it 
shall  be  expedient  for  the  Board  to  know  in  order  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  Ordinance  and  Board  Rules  ;  and 

(4.)  Subject  to  the  Ordinance  and  Board  Rules,  at  all  times  act  in 
accordance  with  any  directions  that  he  may  have  received  from  the 
Board. 

64.  All  other  Education  Officers  shall  act  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  Board  and  subject  to  any  such  directions,  or  in  the  nlisence  of  any  such 
directions  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Inspector. 

XUl.— Miscellaneous. 

65.  Every  manager  and  every  person  authorised  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  to  act  on  behalf  of  any  manager  of  a  school  may  be  deemed  to  be  a 
representative  under  the  Board  Rules  of  the  managers  of  such  school. 

66.  A  copy  or  copies  of  the  Board  Rules  shall  be  displayed  in  a  prominent 
position  in  every  school 
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SUBJECTS. 


Reading 


Wkitino    .. 


Arithmetic 


To  know  anil  be  able 
to  point  out  the  letters 
of  tbe  alplmb.'t ,  capital 
and  small. 


To  write  capital  and 
small  letter*  in  round 
hand. 


Numeration  and  nota- 
tion up  to  20. 


Grammar... 


UKimIHAFIIY 


II. 


To  read  a  short  passage 
from  an  elementary 
reading- book,  confined 
to  words  of  one  syllable. 


To  copy  in  round  hand 
a  line  of  print. 


Numeration  and  nota- 
tion up  to  SO.  Easy 
simple  additions. 


HMTOHY      ... 


Plain 

mkkdi.k-wohk 
{For  F tm ill r 
fiupili  only). 


HI. 


To  read  a  short 
from  an  elan 
reading-book,  n 
fined  to  words 
syllable. 


To  write  a  pas 
not  more  than  fo 
from  the  same 
read  slowly  am 
dictated. 


Numeration  am 
tion  up  to  10,001 
pie  addition  am 
traction.  Mnltini 
table  up  totwelr 
twelve. 


Definitions  of 
and  verbs  and  al 
point  out  those  f 
xpeech  in  simp 
tences. 


Geographical  t< 
lnstrated  by  di 
or  reference  to  a 
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IV. 


a   short  passage 
re  advanced  read- 


from  dictation  a 
age  from  the  same 


ion  and  notation, 
laltipliration  and 

Coinage  table. 


>na  of  the  parts  of 
Ability  to  distin- 
parts  of  speech  in 
atenees. 


k  of  the  prcvioas 
Site  and  shape 
arid.  Easy  queu- 
the  geography  of 
Indies. 


V 


To  read  a  passage  from 
a  yet  more  advanced  read- 
ing hook. 


To  write  from  dictation  a 
passage  from  the  same 
book. 


Tables      of    weights    and 
measures.     The    compound 


role 


Reduction. 


To  parse  easy  sentences. 


Geography  of  the  West 
Indies.  Easy  questions  on 
the  geography  of  Kuiope 
and  America. 


uy  outlines  of  the 
England  to  1(166. 


Outlines  of  the  history  of 
England  from  1060  to  1509. 


ing    and  !    Greater  proficiency  in  the 
j  work     of     the     previous 
Standard.     Stitching. 


VI. 


To  read  from  any  book  or 
periodical  selected  by  the 
Inspector  a  passage  of  ordin- 
ary difficulty. 


To  write  from  dictation  on 
paper  a  passage  of  ordinary 
difficulty   from    a  book    or 

Kriodical    selected  by    the 
spec  tor. 


Vulgar  and  decimal  frac- 
tions. Square  root.  Simple 
proportion.  Simple  interest. 


Parsing    and    simple    ana- 
lysis. 


Geography  of  the  British 
Isles.  Easy  questions  on  the 
geography  of  the  world. 


Easy  questions  on  the  his- 
tory of  England  from  1509 
to  the  present  time. 


The  work  of  the  previous 
Standards.  Button-holing, 
darning  and  patching. 


2  H  2 
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SCHEDULE  H. 


The  Stages. 


British  History  and  Geography. 
First  Stage. 
Elementary  outlines  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

Second  Stags. 
Outlines  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  British  Empire 

Third  Stage. 
History  and  geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

English  Literature  and  Philology. 
First   Stage. 
To  recite  100  lines  from  some  standard  poet,  and  explain  the  words  and  allu- 
sions.   To  know  the  method  of  forming  English  adjectives  and  verba 
from  each  other. 

Second  Stage. 
To  recite*    150  lines  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  some  other  standard 
author,  and  explain  the  words  and  allusions.    To  know  the  meaning 
and  use  of  Latin  prefixes  in  the  formation  of  English  words. 

Third  Stage. 
To  recite*  200  lines  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  some  other  standard 
author,  and  explain  the  words  and  allusions.    To  know  prefixes  and 
terminations  generally. 

Essay-writing. 

First  Stage. 

To  write,  intelligently  an  original  anecdote  or  narrative,  occupying  from  ten 
to  fifteen  lines  of  foolscap  paper. 

Second  Stage. 
To  write  grammatically,  and,  if  required,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  a  few  simple 
observations  on  some  subject  of  common  experience. 

Third  Stage. 
To  write  a  theme  with  perspicuity,  and  so  as  to  show  a  fair  notion  of  com- 
position. 

Latin. 

First  Stage. 

Grammar  to  the  end  of  the  regular  verbs.    Simple  exercises  in  translation. 

Second  Stage. 
The  irregular  verbs  and  first  rules  of  syntax.     Knowledge  of  Delectus  or 
Other  first  reading-book.    Translation  of  simple  sentences  of  three  or 
four  words  from  English  into  Latin. 

Third  Stage. 
Grammar.     Ciesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  Book  I.  ;  Virgil's  .Kneid,  Book  I.  ;  or 
any  portion,  approximately  equivalent  to  one  of  those  books,  of  any 
author  approved  by  the  Inspector.     Somewhat  longer  sentences  to  be 
translated  from  English  into  Latin. 

*  The  recitation  may  not  include  any  matter  presented  by  the  candidal'* 
in  a  previous  Stage. 
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Greek. 

Fint  Stage. 
Grammar  to  the  end  of  pure  uncontracted  verbs.    Simple  exercises  in 
translation. 

Second  Stage. 
The  irregular  verbs  and  first  rules  of  syntax.    Knowledge  of  Delectus  or 
other  first  reading-book. 

Third  Stage. 
Grammar.     Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I.  ;   Homer's  Iliad,  Book  I.  ;  or 
any  portion,  approximately  equivalent  to  one  of  those  books,  of  any 
author  approved  by  the  Inspector. 

French. 

Fint  Stage. 
Grammar  to  the  end  of  the  regular  verbs.    Simple  exercises  in  translation 
from  the  French. 

Second  Stage. 
Grammar.    Translation  of  easy  narrative  sentences  into  English. 

Third  Stage. 
Grammar.     Knowledge  of  some  easy  French  book  approved  by  the  Inspec- 
tor.   Translation  of  conversational  sentences  into  French. 

German. 

Fint  Stage. 
Grammar  to  the  end  of  the  regular  verbs.     Simple  exercises  in  translation 
from  the  German. 

Second  Stage. 
Grammar.    Translation  of  easy  narrative  sentences  into  English. 

Third  Stage. 
Grammar.    Knowledge  of  some  easy  German  book  approved  by  the  Inspec- 
tor.   Translation  of  conversational  sentences  into  German. 

Spanish. 

Fint  Stage. 
Grammar  to  the  end  of  the  regular  verbs.    Simple  exercises  in  translation 
from  the  Spanish. 

Second  Stage. 
Grammar.    Translation  of  easy  narrative  sentences  into  English. 

Third  Stage. 
Grammar.    Knowledge  of  some  easy  Spanish  book  approved  by  the  Inspec- 
tor.   Translation  of  conversational  sentences  into  Spanish. 

Arithmetic. 

Fint  Stage. 
Square  root,  involution  and  evolution. 

Second  Stage. 
Stocks  and  shares.    Logarithms  and  their  application  to  compound  interest. 
Annate—. 

Algebra. 

First  Stage. 
Notation,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  greatest  common 
measure,  least  common  multiple  and  fractions. 
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Second  Stage. 
Simple  equation*  inwiKiiig  one  unknown  quantity.    Simple  equations  in- 
volving two  unknown  quantities.     Easy  quadratic  equations. 

Third  Stage. 
Equations    solved    like    quadratics.     Quadratic    involving    simultaneous 
equations.     Involution.     Evolution.     Indices  and  surds. 

Fourth  Stage. 
Ratio,  proportion,  variation  and  the  progression-. 

Geometry. 
First  Stage, 
Euclid,  Book  I.  to  Proposition  88. 

Second  Staff  ■ 
Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II.     Elements  of  Mensuration  (Lengths). 

Third  Stage. 

Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.     More  advanced  Mensuration  (Lengths  and 
areas). 

Fourth  Stage. 
Euclid,  Books  IV.  and  VI.  and  the  definitions  in  Book  V.     Mensuration 
(Lengths,  areas  and  volumes). 

Trigonometry. 

First  Stage. 
The  different  measurements  of  angles,  and  the  ordinary  relations  of  their 
trigonometrical  ratios. 

Second  Stage. 
The  elementary  formula,-  connecting  the  trigonometrical  ratios  of  two  or 
more  angles.    The  theory  and  application  of  logarithms. 

Third  Stage. 
Solution  of  triangles,  including  the  determination  of  their  areas.    The 
determination  of  heights  and  distances  of  inaccessible  objects. 

Mechanics. 

First  Stags. 

Bodies  at  rest  (Statics).     Definitions.    Parallelogram  of  forces.     Centre  of 
gravity.     Mechanical  powers. 

Second  Stage. 
Matter  in  motion  (Dynamics).     Definitions.     Laws  of  motion.     Parallelo- 
gram of  velocities.     Direct  impact  of  two  spheres. 

Third  Stage. 
Fluids  (Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics).     Definitions.     Law  of  equilibrium 
of  floating  bodies.     Hydrostatic  press.     Boyle's  law.    Air-pump.    Com- 
mon pump.     Barometer. 

Sound,  Light  and  Heat. 
First  Stage. 
Propagation  of  sound.     Elementary  notions  of  vibrations  and  waves,     lit- 
flcctiou  of  sound-echoes.     .Musical  notes,  simple  instruments.     Simple 
explanations  of  beats  and  modes. 

Second  Stage. 
Sources  and  propagation  of  light.     Intensity,  shadows  and  shadow  photo- 
meter,    llellection,  mirrors,  refraction,  lenses,  elementary  explanation:. 
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of  the  microscope,  camera  obecura  and  magic  lantern.     Dispersions, 
prisma.     The  rainbow,  reflecting  and  refracting  telescopes. 

Third  Stage. 
The  three  modes  in  which  heat  may  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place.    Effects 
of  heat  on  solids,  liquids  and  gases.     Expansion  by  heat.     Elementary 
notions  of  specific  heat.     Heat  produced  by  mechanical,  chemical  and 
vital  action. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
First  Stage. 
Attraction,  repulsion  and  polarity,  as  illustrated  by  the  magnet.    Terres- 
trial magnetism  and  the  mariner's  compass. 

Second  Stage. 
Attraction  of  light  bodies  by  rubbed  sealing-wax  and  glass.     Experimental 
proof  that  there  are  two  forms  of  electricity.    Attraction  and  repulsion. 
Gold-leaf     electroscope.    Construction     of     electrophorus,     electrical 
machine  and  Leyden  jar.    Explanation  of  atmospheric  electricity. 

Third  Stage. 
Voltaic  or  chemical  electricity.    The  voltaic  battery  and  motions  of  a 
current. 

Animal  Physiology. 

First  Stage. 
The  build  of  the  human  body.     Names  and  positions  of  the  internal  organs. 
The  properties  of  muscle. 

Second  Stage. 
The  mechanism  of  the  principal  movements  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  body  as  a 
whole.    The  organs  and  functions  of  alimentation,  circulation    and 
respiration. 

Third  Stage. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system.    The  properties  of  nerve. 
Reflex  action.     Sensation.     The  organs  and  functions  of  touch,  taste, 
smell,  hearing  and  sight. 

Botany. 
Fint  Stage. 
Characters  of  the  root,  stem,  leaves  and  parts  of   the  flower,  illustrated  by 
specimens  of  common  flowering  plants. 

Second  Stage. 
Structure  of  wood,  bark  and  pith.    Cells  and  vessels,    food  of  plants,  and 
manner  in  which  a  plant  grows.    Functions  of  the  root,  leaves  and 
different  parts  of  the  flower. 

Third  Stage. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  the  principal  divisions  of  plants.    Comparison 
of  a  fern  and  a  muss  with  a  flowering  plant.    The  formation  of  different 
kinds  of  fruits.    The  structure  of  a  bean  and  of  a  grain  of  rice  or  corn. 
The  phenomena  of  germination. 

Chemistry. 

First  Stage. 
Elementary  and   compound    matter.     Illustrations   of  combination   and 
decomposition    in  such  bodies  as  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  oxide  of 
mercury  and  rust  of  iron. 
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Second  Stage. 

Preparation  and  properties  of  the  common  gases,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  chlorine.  The  chemical  character  and  constituents  of 
pure  air  and  pure  water,  and  the  nature  of  the  impurities  sometimes 
found  in  hoth. 

Third  Stage. 
The  properties  of  carbon  and  its  chief  inorganic  compounds.     Differences 
between  metallic  and  non-metallic  bodies.     Combination  by  weight  and 
volume.     The  use  of  symbols  and  chemical  formuke. 


Technical  Agriculture. 
.    first  Stage. 
The  principles  influencing  the  supply  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  the  necessity 
for  cultivation,  and  the  circumstances  making  tillage   more  or  less 
effective. 

Second  Stage. 
The  principles  regulating  the  more  or  less  perfect  supply  of  plant  food. 
Manures  as  supplemental  sources  of  plant  food. 

Third  Stage. 
The  principles  regulating  the  growth  of  crops  and  the  variations  in  their 
yield  and  quantity. 

Physical   Ueoghaphy. 

First  Stage. 
The  nature  of  a  river  or  stream,  whence  it  is  supplied,  and  what  becomes 
uf  it.     Evaporation  and  condensation,     liain,  snow,  hail,  dew  and 
mist.     The  atmosphere  and  its  composition.     Winds.     An  explanation 
of  the  terms  "  river-basin  "  and  "  water-shed." 

Second  Stage. 
The  ocean  :   its  extent,  divisions,  depth,  saltness  and  currents.     Action  of 
waves,  sea-beaches.     The  phenomena  of  tides. 

Third  Stage. 
Form  and  size  of  the  earth,  and  its  motions.     Day  and  night.    The  seasons 
of  the  year  ;  how  they  dejwnd  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth 
and  sun.     Moon's  dimensions  and  distance.     Explanation  of  her  phases. 
General  arrangement  of  planetary  system. 

West  Indian  Matters. 
First  Stage. 
West  Indian  geography,  ethnology  and  geology. 


West  Indian  natural  history. 


Second  Stage. 

Outlines  of  the  history  of  the  West  Indies. 

Third  Stage. 


West  Indian  matters  generally. 

Logic. 
First  Stage. 

Terms  and  their  various  kinds.  The  two-fold  moaning  of  terms — in  exten- 
sion and  intention.  Classification.  Propositions  and  conversions  of 
propositions.  Rules  of  the  syllogism.  Hypothetical  syllogisms. 
Fallacies  in  deductive  reasoning. 

Second  Staije. 
Inductive    reasoning.     Observation    and    ex|K'riiiijnt       \ntecedeuts    and 
causes  of  events.     Methods  of   agreement,  difference  and  variation. 
Reasoning  by  analogy.     Fallacies  in  indue  tire  reasoning. 
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Shorthand. 

First  Stage. 
To  show  an  acquaintance  with  the  first  fifty  exercises  of  Pitman's  Phono- 
graphic Teacher,  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  piece  with  ease  in 
the  learner's  style. 

Second  Stage. 
To  show  an  acquaintance  with  Pitman's  Phonographic  .Teacher,  and  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write  with  tolerable  ease  any  piece  in  the  corresponding 
style. 

Third  Stage. 
To  be  able'to  read'any  portion  of  "  Self-culture,"  to  know  "  The  Manual,'1 
and  to  be  able  to  write  from  dictation  in  the  reporting  style. 

Book-doping. 

Firit  Stage. 
Single  entry. 

Second  Stage. 
Double  entry. 

Fancy  Nkedlbwork.* 

First  Stage. 
Simple  crochet.    Cross-stitch  samplers.    Outlining  in  crewels. 

Second  Stage. 
Advanced   crochet.    Crewel   work.     Wool   work.     Braiding.    Knitting, 
simple. 

Third  Stage. 
Advanced  kinds  of  all  the  matters  included  in  Stage  II.    Embroidery  of  all 
kinds.    Lace  work.    Knitting  socks  or  stockings. 


schedules  c— f. 
(Various  Fohms)  Omitted. 


*  For  female  pupils  only. 
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Standard  ok  E.VA! 


Bkaoimo. 


To  read  with  adis- 
tini'l  utterance,  due 
at  tent  ion  tojmnctua- 
tion  and  just  ex- 
pression. 


Wkhim.. 


Arithmetic. 


GlIAMMAI:  AM 

Tioa 


To      write      text        Arithmetic  guuer-        A   good   kn 
liand      and      small      ally.  grammar.      Pal 

hand      well.        To  analysio.    To  pa 

any      passage 
from  an  advanc 
tog-book.        T 
prose   a|K>n   an; 
subject. 


write  well  from  dic- 
tation. 


Standards  of  Exaj 


subjects. 


Reading  AND  RWBTITIOM      To  read  with  intelligence  and  expression  anv  p 
the  Inspector.     To  recite  30  line.-  of  poetry. 


Wkiti.no      and   OOMPOBI-       To  write  in  a  good  hand  any  passage  dictated   by  tin 


TION. 


ARITHMETIC 


Uir. 


Fractions.     Square  root     Practice.     Simple  and 
proportion.     Simple  interest. 


. 


UllAMMAK  - 


The  accidence.     Parsing. 


Geography 
History    • 


Europe  and  America. 


History  of  England  to  1485. 


Teaching  • 


To  be  able  to  conduct  a  class  in  reading  and  writing. 


The  recitation  may  not  include  any  matter  presented  by  the  candidate  in  a 

SCHEDULE 
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G. 
hsbs'   Certificates. 


ISAPHY. 

History. 

School  Management. 

Id  generally. 
tMh  Empire. 

General      questions    in 
English  history.     Simple 
questions  upon  thegrowth 
and  development  of  the 
British  Empire. 

General  questions    on    methods  of 
teaching  elementary  subject*.     Class 
formation,  class  teaching,  school  for- : 
nitnre  ami  apparatus  and  their  uses. 
.Schemes  of  lesaons.     School  organisa- 
tion and  discipline.    To  teach  a  claw 
in  the   presence  of   the   Inspector, 
where  practicable,  if  required.     The  , 
education  law  of  the  Colony.               1 

H. 

LL-TKACUKR8'    CKBTIKICATKS. 


II. 


with  increased  intelligence  and 
d  any  passage  set  by  the  Inspec- 
reeite  100  lines  of  poetry.* 


x>  the   substance 
ispector. 


of  matter  read 


liflicnlt     questions    on    the  same 


itax.    Analysis. 


id  Africa. 


'  of    England   from  1485  to  the 
time. 


ble  to  conduct  a  class  in  arithmetic 
not  simple  questions  on  the  mode 
ing  that  Subject  and  reading  and 


III. 


To  read  with  intelligent  appreciation  and  a 
fair  degree  of  style  any  pannage  set  by  the 
Inspector.    To  recite  50  lines  of  poetry*  ■ 
50  fines  of  prose. 


'  and 


To  write  so  as  to  show  a  fair  notion  of  com- 
jiosit ion  a  short  theme  on  any  simple  subject 
set  by  the  Inspector. 


The  work  of  the  previous  standards,  dis- 
count and  profit  and  loss,  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  averages  and 
percentages. 


General   questions   in  grammar.      Parsing 
and  analysis. 


The  world  generally. 


History  of  England. 


To  be  able  to  conduct  a  class  in  grammar 
or  geography  and  to  give  without  book  a 
lesson  on  some  set  subject  prepared  before- 
hand. 


not  Printed. 
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APPENDIX    C. 


THE  EDUCATION  ORDINANCE.  1903. 
No.  2  of  1903. 


SAINT  VINCENT. 


An  Ordinance  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Law- 
Relating  to  Primary  Education. 


Short  title. 

Interpreta- 
tion. 


3rd  June  1903. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  (Saint  Vincent  as  follows]:— 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  I*  cited  as  "The  Education  Ordinance,  1803." 

2.  In  this  Ordinance — 

"  The  Board  "  ineaus  The  Board  of  Education  constituted  under 

this  Ordinance. 
"  Inspector  of  Schools "  means  any  officer   appointed  by  the 

Governor  to  iiuqiect  and  examine  schools  and  to  perform 

such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  this 

Ordinance  or  otherwise  assigned  to  him  by  the  Governor. 
"Education    Officer"    means    any    officer    appointed     by  the 

Governor  to  inspect  ami  i>ay   surprise  visits  to    schools, 

and  to  discharge  such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon 

him  by  thin  Ordinance  or  otherwise  assigned  to  him  by  the 

Governor. 
"  The  Code  "  means  the  Code  of  regulations  for  Primary  Schools 

in  force  for   the  time  being  under  the  provisions  of  this 

Ordinance. 
"School    means  a  School  for  Primary  Instruction  as  classified  in 

this  Ordinance. 
•'  Teacher  "  includes  an  Assistant  Teacher  and  a  Pupil  Teacher 

and  a  Sewing  Mistress  in  a  School. 
"  Manager  "  means  a  person  leiuguised  under   the  provisions  of 

the  Code  as  having  the  control  and  management  of  a  School. 


Constitution 
of  Board  ol 
Education. 


3.  (1)  There  shall  be 
Education. 


The  Board  of  Education. 

established    a  Board  to  be  called  The  Board  of 


The  St/ttem  <*l  Education  in  St.  Vinrpnt. 
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(2)  The  Board  .--hall  consist  of  the  Governor  u  Preeident  and  of  such 
other  persona  being  no)  loss  than  f«>urin  number  u  ho  -hall  appoint 
to  l>o  Members  thereof. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  be  appointed  annually  in  Che  month  of  January 

.m.l  -u.ii  appointment  shall  Be  valid  until  the  3lst  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  the  succeeding  year  unless  a  new  Board  ha^  been  previous- 
ly appointed :  provided  that  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
course  of  the  year  may  be  filled  by  anew  apixrintment. 

(i)  If  any  member  of  the  Board  shall  absent  himself  from  the  colony 
for  ■  longer  iicriod  than  one  month  without  the  permission  of  the 
Governor  being  first  obtained   his  seat  shall    rpio  facto  beoome 

vacant. 

I.  The  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Government  Office  or  such  other  person  as  the 
'  tovaroot  may  appoint  shall  be  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

5.  The  Governor  may  at  any  time  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  So 
i  a  U  possible  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  issued  by  the 

uy  to  members  three  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

6.  The  President  and  three  other  members  of  the  Board  shall  form  a 
Quorum.  When  the  votes  are  equal  the  President  shall  have  an  additional 
<>r  casting  vote. 

7.  The  Oovernor  may  in  the  event  of  his  being  unable  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  appoint  a  member  of  the  Board  to  act  as  Vice-President. 
The  Vice-President  shall  have  the  powers  of  the  Oovernor  as  President. 

The  Inspector  of  School*  and  Edunitiun   Officers. 

8.  The  Governor  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  persons  as  he  thinks 
rit  to  lie  Inspector  of  Schools  and  Education  Officers. 

:c  The  duties  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  include— 

(<i)  The  Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

(6)  The  administration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Board,  of  the  Annual  Grant,  and  the 
control  and  management  of  the  Government  Schools  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Code. 

(>•)  All  other  duties  imposed  on  him  by  this  Ordinance  or  otherwise 
nmrignrd  to  him  by  the  Governor. 
10.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  he— 
('0  To  issue  Notices  of  Meetings. 
(//)  To  keep  the  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Board. 

(c)  To  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Board. 

(d)  In  the  absence  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  from  the  Colony,  so  far 
as  the  Governor  may  direct,  to  exercise  and  discharge  such  powers 
and  duties  as  the  Inspector  is  by  this  or  any  enactment  or  otherwise 
empowered  or  required  to  exercise  or  discharge. 

II.  The  Education  Officers  shall  discharge  such  duties  as  are  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Code  or  otherwise  assigned  to  them  by  the  Governor. 

Expenses  and  Management  of  Schools. 

12.  Such  sum  as  may  be  annually  provided  by  the  Legislative  Council 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  which  sum  is  herein  referred  to  as  "  The  Annual 
I  Jrant" 

13.  (1.)  The  Board  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  regulations 
and  when  necessary  to  vary  or  annul  the  same  : — 

on   For  the  general  management  and  control  of  schools  and  thp 


Secretary  to 
Board. 

Meetings  of 
the  Hoard. 


Qiioiiim. 


liutment 


of  Vice- 

Appointment 
of  Inspector 
of  Schools 
and  Educa- 
tion Officer?. 
Untie-  of  lli" 
spector. 


Duties  of 
Secretary. 


Duties  of 


Education 
Officers. 


Annual 
Grant. 


Power  to 
make    Regu- 
lation*. 
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I'.egul  tlioni 
to  bnluiil 
before   I. emu- 
lative 
Council. 


instruction  to  be  given  in    them    and  for  regulating  the 
system  of  appointment  ami  payment  of  Teachers  : 

(b)  With  regard  to  the  charging  and  collection  by  Teachers  of 

fees  in  respect  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  : 
(<■)  Generally  for  giving  effect  to  the  pcoTiaions  of  thi<  i  Minaaoe. 

(2.)  A  copy  of  any  regulations  so  made  shall  be  laid  liefore  the  Legis- 
lative Council  at  its  next  meeting,  after  the  passing  of  them. 

(3.)  Tin'  Board  shall  also  have  power  to  issue  such  direction-  with 
regard  to  any  school  in  any  particular  case  not  covered  1>\  -n.  !■ 
regulation-  u  shall  seem  to  the  Board  to  he  necessary 


'  'Ingtirieolimi  of  Schools. 

C'lii8«ifir.ii  ion      I-1    Bchoofa  for  primary  instruction  shall   be  divided   into    classes  as 
of  School*,      follows  :— 

(1)  Schools  already  or  hereafter  established  in  buildings  belonging  to  or 
rented  by  the  Government  of  the  Colony  or  by  the  Hoard,  and  the 
exjiense  of  the  maintenance  of  which  schools  is  defrayed  entirely 
from  the  Annual  Grant,  hereinafter  called  "Government  Schools." 
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(2)  Schools  already,  or  hereafter,  with   the  approval  of  the  Board, 
established  by  local   managers  in   buildings  controlled  by  such 

managers,  ana  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  which  schools 
exclusive  of  school  furniture,  is  defrayed  entirely  from  the  Annual 
Grant,  hereinafter  called  "  Denominational  Schools." 

(3)  Schools  established  anil  maintained  by  local  managers  towards  the 

•..•xpen-i'  of  the  maintenance  of  which  the  Board  may  deem  it 
desirable  to  contribute,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Aided  Schools.'' 

General. 

15.  The  Governor  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  persons  as  he  may 
deem  fit  to  be  respectively  the  managers  of  the  different  Government 
Schools. 

16.  (I)  The  Board  may  wherever  it  considers  the  necessity  for  so  doing 
to  exist  :— 

(«)  With  the  approval  of  the  Governor-in-Council  establish  a 
Government  School  in  any  District ; 

(h)  Approve  the  establishment  of  a  Denominational  School  i 
any  District ; 

(<•)  Contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  any  such 
school  as  is  defined  in  section  14  (3)  hereof  : 

and  in  every  such  case  the  Board  may  if  it  shall  see  fit  withdraw 
the  support  so  given. 

(!)  The  Board  is  also  empowered  to  expend  the  Annual  Grant : — 

[a)  In  giving  assistance  towards  the  erection  purchase  hire  and 
repair  of  buildings  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes. 

(6)  In  furthering  the  intelligent  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Schools  ;  and 

(e)  Generally  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Education  throughout 
the  Colony. 

17.  Religious  Teaching  shall  not  form  part  of  the  instruction  to  be 
given  at  any  Government  School,  but  every  Minister  of  Religion  or  person 
appointed  by  him  shall  have  free  access  to  all  Government  Schools  for  the 

!>urpose   of  giving  religious  instruction  to    the  children  of  the  religious 
lenomination  to  which  the  Minister  belongs  at  such  hours  as  may  be  agreed 
on  between  the  Minister  and  the  Board. 
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18.  (1)  The  Board  shall  meet  twice  in  each  year  in  the  months  of  March  Meeting!  of 
tod  September  for  the  despatch  of  general  business  and  at  any  other  times  Board. 
when  duly  summoned. 

(2)  At  the  half-yearly  meeting  in  September  a  detailed  statement, 
which  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  prepare  beforehand, 
shall  be  submitted  and  considered  by  the  Board  of  the  probable 
expenditure  from  the  Annual  Grant  during  the  twelve  months 
commencing  1st  September  which,  on  settlement  and  approval  by 
the  Board,  shall  lie  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  >it  its  next 
meeting. 

19.  "The  Education  Ordinance  1893  "  is  hereby    repealed.     Provided  Repeal, 
that  until  new  rules  are  brought  into  operation  under  this  Ordinance  the 

Roles  made  under  the  repealed  Ordinance  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 

effect. 

Passed  the  Legislative  Council  the  27th  day  of  May,  1903,  and  published 

in  the  Government  Gazette  this  3rd  day  of  June,  1903. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE   ISLAND  OF 

ST.  HELENA.      ' 


i  ii  > 


The  island  of  St.  Helena  was  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  Commander,  Introductio 
on  St.  Helena's  day  (May  21st),  1502.     The  Portuguese  made   no 
permanent  settlement  on  the  island,  which  passed  in  1651  into  the 
possession  of  the  East  India  Company.     It  remained  in  their  possession 
till  it  was  converted  into  a  Crown  Colony  in  1831. 

The  system  of  education  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  is  mainly  q-Mm 
founded  upon  an  Ordinance  by  the  Governor  (H.  R.  Janish,  Esq.)  of  is;i. 
enacted  in  the  year  1874.     Under  this  Ordinance  provision  is  made 
for  bringing  the  benefits  of    education  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  through  the  agency  of  several 
administrations. 

At  the  present  time  schools  are  provided  and  maintained  by 
Government,  by  the  Benevolent  Society,  and  by  the  Hussey  Charity. 
The  Government  supports  four  schools,  the  Benevolent  Society 
two.  and  the  Hussey  Charity  three. 

Under  the  Ordinance  of  1874  it  is  enacted  that  "  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  elementary  education  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  for  his  children  ;  and  for  that  purpose  the 
parent  of  every  child,  not  being  less  than  nine  or  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  residing  within  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  shall  cause 
»uch  child  to  attend  school,  unless  there  shall  be  a  reasonable  cause 
for  non-attendance." 

This  Ordinance  has  since  been  modified  by  a  series  of  Rules  put  Rule* 
forth  by  the  Governor,  W.  Grey-Wilson,  Esq.,  on  the  1st  of  April.  [*t  April, 
1887.     By  these  rules  children   between   the  ages  of  three  and    ss" 
fifteen  years  may  be  entered  on  the  school  books.     Religious  instruc-  n  .  ,- 
tion  is  not  compulsory  for  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  "  con-  Instruction. 
science'clause."    Provision  is  made  in  the  Ordinance  for  the  general 
management  of  the  schools. 

1  Three  of  the  Government  Schools  are  situated  in  Jamestown,  Present 
and  one  in  the  country,  near  Plantation.  These  are  entirely  sup-  School* 
jwrted  by  the  Government,  but  small  fees  are  charged,  which, 
however,  in  the  case  of  poverty  can  be  remitted.  The  Benevolent 
Society  supports  one  school  in  Jamestown,  and  one  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Island  at  Sandy  Bay.  For  these  two  schools  the  Colonial 
rnment  makes  an  annual  Grant-in-Aid  to  the  extent  of  £30. 
The  Rebecca  Hussey  Charity  provides  and  entirely  maintains  three 
schools,  one  in  Jamestown,  one  at  Half-tree-hollow  (a  district 
midway  in  the  Island  from  north  to  south),  and  the  third  at 
Longwood  on  the  eastern  side.  The  Hussey  Charity's  provision  is  for 
the  education  of  natives — those  who  are  born  on  the  bland,  ot  any 
M374  2c2 
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nutionulity  other  than  Eurojjean,  but  Euroixsan  children  are  Ml 
prohibited  from  attendance  when  there  is  sufficient  room  for  then. 
on  the  roll.  The  Charity  provides  for  a  religious  education  on  the 
lamia  of  tho  faith  of  the  English  Church  i 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  nine  schools  in  the   Island. 
situated  in  convenient  plan*  of  access  for  the  children. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Government  schools,  and  also  in 
istruction.  those  of  the  two  Charities  mentioned,  are  so  taught  on  a  graduated 
Bcale,  and  regulated  as  far  as  possible  by  the  Government  "  Stan- 
dards. "  In  only  one  school,  viz.,  the  Government  Girls'  School, 
is  the  highest  standard  (the  Sixth)  attained.  The  scheme  set  out 
in  the  year  1887,  and  in  force  now,  though  somewhat  added  to  in 
later  years,  is  as  followB  : — 

The  following  subjects  shall  be  taught :— Reading,  writing, 
dictation,   geography,   English   history. 

To  girls,  plain  needlework. 

To  boys  (in  the  country),  gardening.  A.    ' 

Standards  of  Examination  : — 

Standnrd  I. — Reading,  narrative  in  monosyllables;  writing 
OB  slate,  figures  and  monosyllables ;  arithmetic,  simple 
addition   and    multiplication    table. 

Standard  II.— Reading,  narrative  from  an  elementary  book  ; 
writimr,  dictation  from  the  same  book ;  arithmetic, 
examples  from  the  simple  rules. 

Standard  III. — Reading,  fluently  and 
dictation ;  arithmetic,  to  compound 
English  history. 

In  addition,  Holy  Scripture. 

The  jjoorer  jjopulation  of  tho  Island  consists  mainly  of  coloured 
people,  who  are  scarcely,  as  yet,  sufficiently  appreciative  of  the 
lxmefits  of  education,  and  therefore  there  is  a  Bomcwhat  serious 
irregularity  of  attendance.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  being 
gradually  overcome,  and  some  fairly  good  results  are  shown  at  the 
inspections.  There  are  two  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  visit  and 
examine  the  children  from  time  to  time. 

Under  the  Ordinance  of  1874  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  school  Attendance  Officer,  but  in  the  country  districts 
the  people  are  so  widely  scattered  among  the  mountains  that  it  is 

I  very  difficult  to  secure  regular  attendance.     After  the  age  of  ten 

years  children  are  exempt  from  school  attendance  on  passing  a 
simple  examination  provided  for  in  the  Ordinance. 
The  teachers  are  necessarily  untrained,  as  they  are  drawn  from 
Teachers.  the  inhabitants.  But  His  Excellency  the  Governor  is  desirous, 
should  a  suitable  vacancy  occur,  of  procuring  a  train«»d  taaeher 
from  England,  part  of  whose  duty  it  shall  1*  to  instruct  the  teachers 
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wbo  need  help  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching.  This  would  be  of 
the  greatest  use,  and  would  gradually  insure  a  better  system  of 
instruction  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  good  results. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Island  for  any  Secondary  or  Higher 
Education.  The  paucity  of  children  requiring  such  education,  and 
the  scattered  character  of  the  population,  renders  any  organised 
provision  of  this  kind  impossible.  This  is  a  great  drawback,  but 
it  is  unavoidable,  and  education  of  a  more  advanced  order  must  be 
left  to  private  enterprise  and  arrangement.  ..     . 

A  school  is  provided  by  the  Military  Authorities  for  the  children  School, 
of  the  garrison 

Alfred  Porter, 
Inspector  of  Government  Schools. 

April,  1902. 


Note. — The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Governor's 
report  for  1903.  (Colonial  Reports— Annual.  No.  420.  St. 
Helena,    Report  for  1903.) 

An  Ordinance  was  enacted  early  in  the  year  "  to  secure  to  children  in 
the  Island  the  benefits  of  Elementary  Education."  This  Ordinance  repealed 
the  old  Education  Ordinance  of  1874,  which  was  not  in  keeping  with 
ordinary  requirements.  The  new  Ordinance  made  attendance  at  school 
compulsory,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  it  was  not  found  practicable 
during  the  year  to  appoint  the  necessary  "attendance  officers."  who  would 
see  that  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance  were  rigidly  enforced.  The  Ordinance 
referred  to  was  eventually  repealed  by  an  improved  Ordinance,  which, 
however,  did  not  come  into  force  until  January  1st,  1904.  I  look  for  a 
great  improvement  in  the  Education  Department  generally,  when  this  new 
Ordinance  becomes  law.  The  standard  <»t"  excellence  must  be  a  low  one 
unless  compulsory  attendance  is  enforced. 
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I.  Introduction. 

Before  the  "cciipation  of  Cyprus  by  the  British  in  the  year  1878, 
.State  aid  and  State  recognition  of  education  were  onfined  to  the 
Moslem  population  :  such  Christian  schools  as  were  permitted 
l>eing  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  Turkish 
Government  made  an  annual  grant  amounting  to  £500,  which 
was  distributed  among  certain  Moslem  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Medjliss  Idare*  in  each  District  of  the 
Island  ;  although,  in  practice,  the  amount  paid  annually  to  each 
school  remained  fixed,  since  there  was  no  organised  system  of 
inspection  of  schools. 

The  earliest  reports  by  the  first  British  Commissioners  of  Districts  Jjwj*  "f 
of  the  Island,  for  the  year  1879,  give  the  following  particulars  Oommissioii- 
concerning  the  schools,  Moslem  and  Christian,  then  existing  in  er»  in  1879, 
the  districts  of  Famagusta  and  Nicosia. 

In  Famagusta  there  appear  to  have  been  eight  Moslem  schools, 
all  supported  by  the  Evkaf.j  at  an  average  annual  cost  of  £7  10s. 
each,  and  all  recognised  by  the  Government,  giving  education 
to  about  250  children.  There  were  ten  Christian  schools,  unaided 
bj  Government,  educating  about  350  children  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  in  sacred  history.  No  details  are  supplied 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given ;  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  salaries  of  the  masters  appear  to  have  been  generally 
hopelessly  in  arrears,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  masters  either  went 
mi  teaching  from  pure  love  of  the  work,  or  else  frequently  closed 
their  schools. 

In  the  same  year  the  Commissioner  of  Nicosia  wrote :  "  The 
subject  of  education  is  at  present  under  consideration,  and  I  ln>|" 
that  the  schools  in  the  town  of  Nicosia  will  eventually  come  under 
the  municipal  authorities.  .  .  .  There  are  only  four  Christian 
schools.  I  have  found  them  always  well  attended,  clean,  and  in 
good  order.  The  Archbishop  and  his  priests  appear  to  take  great 
interest  in  their  well-being.  In  the  principal  school  of  St.  Jean 
there  appears  to  be  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  all  to  raise 
the  standard  of  education.  English,  French,  and  German  lan- 
guages are  taught  ;  and,  in  the  schools  for  the  younger  pupils, 
boys  as  well  as  girls  are  instructed  in  subjects  which  will  be  of  use 
in  after  life,  and  which  tend  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the 
suholare. 

"  The  Moslem  schools  are  also  under  the  supervision  of  their 
religious  authorities.     The  principal  subject   of  education  is  the 

*  District  Councils,  partly  elected  and  partly  composed  of  local  officials 
and  dignitaries. 

I  The  Board  administering  Moslem  religious  foundations.  Evkaf  also 
signifies  the  religious  properties  themselves. 
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recitation  of  the  Koran  ;  many  improvements  are  desirable.  The 
principal  school  for  older  boys  is  but  poorly  attended,  and  at  present 
there  are  but  twenty-five  scholars.  The  proper  attendance  ought 
to  be  150.  The  remaining  schools  in  the  town  are  all  poorly 
attended,  and  the  less  said  about  them  the  better." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  add  that  many  of  the  leading  Moslem 
gentlemen  of  Nicosia  were  anxious  to  raise  the  standard  of  their 
schools,  and  desirous  that  really  useful  subject*  should  be  taught. 

From  details  given  it  appears  that  in  eight  of  the  fifteen  Moslem 
schools  in  the  town  of  Nicosia  nothing  at  all  was  taught  beyond 
the  recitation  of  the  Koran ;  while  only  one  professed  to  teach 
anything  more  than  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing.  Only  one 
of  these  schools  was  subject  to  any  form  of  inspection,  this  exception 
being  a  school  belonging  to  and  supported  by  the  Evkaf,  which 
was  visited  annually  by  a  member  of  that  body. 

The  four  Christian  schools,  on  the  other  hand  seem  to  have 
given  a  far  more  literal  education,  embracing  in  all  cases  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  ancient  Greek.  They  wen  supported  mainly 
by  the  Church,  which  contributed  annually  £T400,*  voluntary 
suljscriptious  and t  school-fees,  making  up  the  total  to  £T70u. 
These  schools  werejnspected  by  the  Archbishop,  and  numbered 
'122  scholars  of  both  sexes. 

These  reports,  written  at  the  close  of  the,first  year  of  the  ocoupa- 
tion  of  Cyprus  by  the  British,  if  they  may  be  taken,  as  I  think  they 
may,  to  represent  a  fair  view  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  Island 
under  Turkish  rule,  call  up  a  vivid  picture  of  the  contrast  between 
the  two  races;  the  Moslems,  conservative,  contented  with  little, 
but  with  some  organisation ;  and  the  Christians,  eager  after  some 
new  thing  and  alive  to  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  but 
hampered  in  their  schemes  by  want  of  proper  arrangements  to 
secure  the  working  of  their  schools,  or  even  tin  nayment  of  the 
salaries  due  to  the  schoolmasters. 

The  Sanitary  Inspector,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1880,  states 
that  he  examined  a  large  number  of  schools  and  is  glad  to  testify 
to  the  large,  well-ventilated  rooms  set  apart  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Christian  portion  of  the  population.  The  Moslem  schools  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  generally  overcrowded  and  badly  ventilated. t 

This,  then,  was  the  problem  that  confronted  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer 
on  his  appointment  in   1880  to  the  Directorship  of  Education ; 

*  The  present  sterling  value  of  a  Turkish  pound  of  100  piastres  is  18/-. 

t  The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  Elementary  Schools  found  in 
existence  in  the  year  1879  is  taken  from  reporU  of  Commissioners  dated 
November,  1879:— 


Nicosia  District 
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20 
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ii 
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to  introduce,  on  the  one  hand,  a  proper  system  of  local  manage- 
ment for  the  Christian  schools  ;  and  on  the  other  to  eradicate 
gradually  the  old  methods  prevailing  in  the  Turkish  schools,  and 
to  induce  the  masters  to  adopt  a  reasonable  system  of  teaching. 

A  circular  letter  •  was  therefore  sent  to  every  village  in  the  Island, 
recommending  a  system  for  general  adoption,  showing  what  should  i^u,,,-  to 
be  the  duties  of  local  school  committees,  ar.d  especially  explaining  .Schools. 
the  objects  of  the  grant-in-aid  offered  by  the  Government  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  might  be  applied  for.  This 
letter  led  to  the  election  of  local  committees  in  several  places  for 
the  management  of  the  schools,  and  to  a  certain  number  of  applica- 
tions for  aid,  which,  in  nearly  every  case,  was  granted. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Spencer  visited  sixty-four  villages,  besides 
the  town  schools  of  Nicosia  and  Larnaca,  and  reported  favourably 
Ujjon  a  few  of  the  Christian  schools  which  he  inspected,  but  he 
wrote :  "  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  Moslem  village  schools 
as  anywhere  satisfactory,  though  the  masters  are  in  most  cases 
diligent  and  laborious  teachers  of  the  very  hard  lessons  the  children 
are  required  to  learn  from  their  earliest  years.  They  begin  at  the 
wrong  end  in  their  teaching,  and,  as  most  of  the  children  are 
taken  away  at  an  early  age  to  work  with  their  parcnte,  the  result 
is  that  many  of  them  never  arrive  at  the  beginning — never  learn 
to  read  and  write  Turkish  at  all." 

The  result  of  the  circular  letter  mentioned  above,  and  of  the 
encouragement  and  stimulus  given  in  the  villages  by  this  first  tour 
of  inspection,  was  that  applications  for  aid  were  received  by  the 
'iiivcrnment  from  thirty-four  Elementary  Schools,  seventeen 
Moslem  and  seventeen  Christian,  which  aid  was  in  nearly  every  case 
granted.  The  total  amount  expended  by  the  Government  in  this 
year  (1881)  on  the  village  schools  of  Cyprus  was  £333,  part  going  to 
improve  the  school  buildings,  where  such  help  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  part  to  the  payment  of  the  masters ;  seventeen  new 
schools  appear  to  have  been  established  in  different  villages  during 
the  year. 

The  system  by  which  the  Government  at  the  present  day  controls 
the  education  of  the  Island  has  been  a  gradual  growth,  springing, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  needs  of  the  system  discovered  in 
these  preliminary  tours  to  be  already  in  existence  ;  and  its  aim  has 
been  rather  to  graft  on  to  the  existing  stock  order  and  management 
in  a  spirit  conforming  to  modern  needs,  leaving  the  actual  control 
of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  local  committees  in  each  village,  than 
to  introduce  a  new  and  ready-made  system.  Especially  has  this 
been  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Moslem  schools,  whose  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Mosques  and  their  religious  institutions  rendered  it 
difficult  to  offer  aid  under  conditions  which  could  be  applied  to  the 
Christian  communities. 


*  A  copy  ul  this  letter  will  bo  found  hi  Appendix  11. 
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Iii  a  despatch  to  the  High  Commissioner  of  Cyprus,  dated  the 
10th  June,  1881,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  in  discussing  Mr.  Spent 'is 
proposals,  suggests  the  formation  of  a  Central  Board  of  Education  to 
help  the  High  Commissioner  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  ediu -a- 
tion,  considering  that  such  a  Board  would  he  likely  to  obtain  for  the 
Government  the  confidence  of  the  school  managers  ;  for  this  would 
apj>ear  at  first  to  have  been  a  somewhat  difficult  matter*  In  his 
reply  to  this  despatch,  the  High  Commissioner,  pointing  out  that  the 
^iv.it  difference  between  the  systems  of  education,  language,  and 
habits  of  the  two  races,  Christian  and  Moslem,  made  it  impracticable 
to  join  them  on  the  same  Board  for  educational  purposes,  proposed 
rather  to  form  two  Boards,  one  for  the  Christians  and  the  other  for 
the  Mahommedans,  but  both  to  be  presided  over  by  the  Director  of 
Education.  But  in  a  later  letter,  written  at  the  end  of  November, 
1881,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  declares  that  the  finances  of  the  Island 
will  not  permit  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  that  the  Board  or  Boards  must,  therefore,  be  constituted 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  the  corres- 
pondence connected  with  educational  matters  be  conducted  through 
the  Chief  Secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  thus  relieved  of  the  administrative  part  of  the 
work  which  usually  devolves  on  the  Director  of  Education,  and  was 
enabled  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  work  of  organising  ami 
inspecting  the  schools,  and  to  his  duties  as  an  official  member  of  the 
Boards  of  Education.*  At  the  same  time  his  official  title  wus 
changed  to  "  Inspector  of  Schools.'* 

At  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  Christian  community,  headed 
by  the  Church,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
which,  among  many  other  matters,  they  referred  to  the  question  of 
education.  They  proposed  that  Local  Boards  should  be  formed  in 
each  District,  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  proposed  Central 
Boards ;  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  presided  over  by  the  Bishops 
of  the  several  provinces,  and  inspected  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Districts.  They  also  proposed  that  the  Council  should  enact  a 
complete  system  of  education  for  the  Island,  which  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  Boards. 

These  suggestions,  which  were  warmly  approved  by  the  lli^li 
Commissioner  and  by  Mr.  Spencer,  were  subsequently  embodied 
in  the  Education  Law. 

The  next  event  of  importance  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Cyprus 
was  the  visit  to  the  Island,  in  1883,  of  Mi-.  E.  Fairfield,  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  who  was  sent  out  to  confer  with  the  High  Commissioner  on 
the  finances  and  administration  of  the  Island.  In  his  report  he  calls 
attention  to  the  disproportionate  amount  spent  upon  Turkish 
schools  as  compared  with  that  devoted  to  the  Christians.  The 
Moslems,  who  form  but  one-fourth  of  the  total  population,  had  been 


•  Mr.  Spencer's   position   was  afterwards    modified    by  the   Educatiou 
Law  of  1805. 
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annually  granted  h  sum  three  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  was  giveu 
to  the  Christian  schools.  It  was  obviously  desirable  to  remedy  this, 
and  in  a  despatoh  dated  the  11th  May,  1883,  Lord  Derby  proposed 
that  the  total  sum  available  for  grants-in-aid  of  the  schools  should  l>o 
divided  Into  two  parts,  three-fourths  lx'ing  annually  appropriated 
lot  the  Christian  schools,  and  one-fourth  for  the  Moslems  ;  and  this 
proportion,  in  spite  of  the  protests,  based  upon  ancient  custom, 
which  were  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Moslem  community,  has 
since  been  adhered  to. 

n.  Present  System. 

The  present  system,  which  was  thus  gradually  evolved  from  I  lie 
old,  received  definite  shape  and  sanction  by  the  passing  of  the 
Education  Laws  of  1895  and  1897. 


A.  Primaby  Scboou. 

Elementary  Education   is   now   administered   under  the  Laws 
of  1895  and  1897.    (See  Appendices  C  and  D.) 
The  bodies  which  carry  out  these  Laws  are  :  — 

(a)  The  Village  Committee. 
(6)  The  District  Committee, 
(c)  The  Board  of  Education. 

In  May  of  each  year  the  High  Commissioner  prescribes  by  notice 
in  the  Gazette  the  villages  which  shall  lie  compelled  to  Bupport  a 
scliool  during  the  ensuing  school  year,  from  September  to  July. 

(a)  The  Village  Committee  in  any  village  thus  prescribed  to 
support  a  school  is  elected  directly  by  the  tax-paying  inhabitants 
every  year  at  a  meeting  summoned  by  the  Mukhtar.*  Its  duty 
is  to  appoint  or  dismiss  the  Teacher,  to  fix  his  or  her  salary,  and  to 
assess  the  sum  required  for  salary  and  general  school  maintenance 
among  the  resident  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  village.  These 
"  school  fees  "  are  afterwards  collected  by  the  Government  Tax- 
Collector  and  paid  into  the  District  Treasury.  Appeals  from 
(licisions  of  the  Milage  Committee  lie,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  Dis- 
trict Committee. 

{h)  A  District  Committee  for  each  of  the  six  Districts  into  which 
the  Island  is  divided  for  purposes  of  general  civil  administration, 
is  elected  every  two  years  by  the  villages  which  support  schools 
in  the  District,  by  a  method  of  indirect  election,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District,  being  Chairman  ex-u/ficio. 

Its  functions  are  to  supply  any  omissions  of  Village  Committees  ; 
to  hear  appeals  from  their  decisions ;  and  every  year  to  submit 
to  the  Board  of  Education  a  list  showing  the  villlages  in  their 
district  which  in  their  opinion  should  be  compelled  to  support 
schools  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 


AJmini-l  ra- 
tion. 
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District 

Committee. 


"  The  Mukhtars.are  the  elected  Headmen  of  the  different  villapeo. 
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meet  twice  or  three  times  a  year  with  reference  to  the  distribution 
of  grants,  the  prescription  of  schools  and  the  appointment  of 
masters.  Smaller  questions  that  arise  from  time  to  time  are  settled 
either  locally  by  the  Commissioners,  or  after  inquiry  and  report 
of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  by  the  High  Commissioner. 

All  schools  are  strictly  denominational,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  as  the  population  of  the  Island  \s  divided  almost  exclusively 
between  the  Greek  Orthodox  and  the  Moslem  religions  (in  the 
proportion  of  about  three  to  one),  the  school  system  of  the  Island 
is  dual.  ThuB  there  are  two  Boards  of  Education,rChristian  and 
Moslem  ;  two  Committees  in  each  district ;  and  the  school  in  each 
village  is  prescribed  to  he  either  Greek-Christian  or'Moslem ; 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  few  villages,  two  schools  are  ordered. 

The  schoolmaster  of  any  school  must  be  a  member  of  the  form 
of  religion  taught  in  the  school ;  and  no  member  of  one  religion- 
can  take  any  part,  by  voting  or  otherwise,  in  the  management  of 
a  school  belonging  to  the  other  religion,  nor  can  he  be  assessed 
for  its  support.  The  Mahommedan  schools  are  controlled  and 
paid  for  exclusively  by  Mahommedan  taxpayers,  and  the  Greek 
Orthodox  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  taxpayers. 

The  membership  of  other  religious  bodies  is  so  small  that  it  may 
be  neglected  in  a  general  survey  :  but  no  one  can  be  assessed  (i.e., 
for  local,  not  general  taxation)  for  the  support  of  a  school  belonging 
to  a  religion  of  which  he  is  not  a  member.  The  High  Commissioner 
is  empowered  to  reserve  a  certain  part  of  the  vote  in  aid  of  schools 
as  a  grant  to  assist  schools  other  than  Moslem  or  Greek-Christian  ; 
hut  only  five  schools,  with  but  few  children,  come  under  this 
provision.  Dissent,  as  understood  in  England,  is  unknown  h\ 
Cyprus. 


lie  Board  of  (<•}  The  Board  of  Education  is  also  ohosen  every  two  years,  and 
consists  of  (i.)  certain  ex-offlcio  members  of  native  communities ; 
(ii.)  a  member  elected  by  each  District  Committee  ;  (iii.)  members 
elected  by ''the  Legislative  Council  from  among  its  own  members ; 
and  (iv.)  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  who  is' ex-offlcio 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  Inspector  of  Schools^  ncl  a  member 
of  the  Board,  but  has  a  right  to  be  present.'jat  its  meetings,  and  to 
give  his  opinions  whenever  he  is  asked  or  wishes  to  do  so. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  to  hear  appeals  from 
decisions  of  the  District  Committees;  to'consider  "the. recommen- 
dations of  the  District  Committees ;  and  to  advise  the  High  Com- 
missioner what  villages  shall  be  prescribed  to  support  schools 
during  the  ensuing  year;  and  generally  to  deliberate  on  matters 
connected  with  education,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Government 
the  grants-in-aid  to  be  allowed  to  each  school. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  onus  of  maintaining  and  managing 

its  school  is  thrown  on  each  village,  and  it  is  only  when  the  Village 

Committee  fails  to  perform  its  duties,  or  when  disputes  arise,' that 

the  higher  authorities  intervene. 

Work  of  the     In  practice  the  Boards  of  Education  and  the  District  Committees 
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In  the  year  1898,  the  Christian  Board  of  Education  appointed 
a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  headmaster  and  four  assistant 
masters  of  the  Gymnasium,  an  elementary  schoolmaster,  and  an 
Assistant  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  under  the  presidency  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  empowering  them  to 
draw  up  regulations  for  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  Cyprus, 
and  an  analytical  programme  of  the  lessons  to  be  taught  therein. 

These  when  completed  received  the  sanction  of  the  Board, 
and  have  been  adopted  in  all  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  Island. 
They  contain  very  minute  directions,  based  on  the  "  New  Method  " 
of  teaching  as  enforced  at  the  Teachers'  classes  at  the  University 
of  Athens,  prescribing  with  great  exactness  the  courses  of  lessons, 
the  hours  at  which  each  shall  be  given,  and  the  methods  which  the 
master  shall  employ  in  teaching  and  questioning  the  pupils. 

The  whole  curriculum  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  courses  which 
are  taught  in  alternate  years ;  the  subjects  are  as  follows : — 

Religion,  including  the  Catechism,  prayers,  religious  poems, 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Greek  Language,  under  which  are  included  reading, 
grammar,  dictation,  writing,  and  object  lessons.  In 
some  schools,  with  more  than  one  master,  classical  Greek 
is  taught,  and,  generally,  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon 
is  the  work  chosen. 

Mathematics  :  Arithmetic  and  geometry. 

Natural  History  and  Philosophy 

II  istory. 

Geography. 

Singing :  Taught  purely  by  ear. 

Caligraphy. 

Gymnastics :     Including    drill,    and,    where     there    are    any 

appliances,  exercises  mi  parallel  and  horizontal  bars. 

The  full  ooune  lasts  for  six  yean,  and  pupils  are  not  to  be  taken 
below  the  age  of  six  years. 

There  are  six  classes,  the  lowest  or  first  class  l»eing  generally 
divided  into  two  parts.  Every  pupil  is  expected  to  be  promoted 
into  the  next  higher  class  at  the  close  of  each  year,  unless  he  has 
failed  to  attend  regularly,  or  is  exceptionally  dull. 

The  day's  work  consists  of  seven  hours,  except  on  Saturdays, 
which  are  half-holidays.  The  week's  work  thus  amounts  to  forty 
hours,  for  all  pupils  alike. 

The  schools  are  closed  for  two  months  in  the  summer,  and  twenty-  Holidaj 
nine  other  dnvs.     Feasts  of  the  Church  are  ordered  to  lie  observed 
as  school  holidays. 
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Public  examinations  of  the  pupils  are  held  in  many  of  the 
schools,  in  the  presence  of  the  Village  Committee  of  Education, 
the  village  priest,  and  any  other  influential  villager  who  may  wish 
to  attend. 

Discipline  is  maintained  in  the  schools  with  the  aid  of  certain 
authorised  punishments  for  infringement;  reprimands,  solitary 
detention,  reprimands  in  the  presence  of  parents,  temporary 
removal  from  class  or  school,  and,  in  extreme  cases  only,  by  expul- 
sion.    Corporal  punishment  is  not  authorised. 

Attendance  at  the  Elementary  Sohools  is  entirely  voluntary. 
There  are  no  school  fees,  but  each  village  prescribed  to  support  a 
school  is  taxed  by  local  assessment  for  its  maintenance,  and  some- 
times two  or  more  villages  are  grouped  together  to  support  a 
school  in  common.  Small  school  fees,  however,  are  charged  to 
children  who  belong  to  a  village  not  assessed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  school  which  they  attend. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  those  who  would  serve  as 
Elementary  School  Masters  in  Cyprus,  the  manner  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  the  collection  and  payment  of  their  salaries  are  regulated 
and  provided  for  by  the  Education  Law  of  1895,  amended  by  the 
subsequent  Law  of  1897. 

These  are  substantially  the  same  for  both  Moslems  and 
Christians. 

A  Doard  of  Examiners  is  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
High  Commissioner,  whose  duties  are  to  examine  such  persons 
as  apply  to  be  examined,  with  a  view  to  testing  their  general 
knowledge  and  their  competency  to  teach  according  to  the  "  New 
Method  "  of  teaching.  The  names  of  those  who  are  successful  are 
reported  to  and  registered  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  certifi- 
cates are  then  issued  to  them  authorising  them  to  teach  in  any  of 
the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  Island.  They  are  classified  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  in  three  classes,  but  this  distinction  is  in  the 
main  honorary,  since  the  salaries  and  positions  of  school  teachers 
are  not  necessarily  fixed  with  reference  to  the  class  of  certificate 
held  by  them.  A  teacher  may  apply  to  be  re-examined,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years,  with  a  view  to  passing  into  a  higher  class. 

Certificates  are  also  issued  to  those  who  hold  a  diploma  or  cer- 
tificate that  he  has  passed  through  the  full  course  of  education  in 
the  training  branch  of  the  Cyprus  Gymnasium  or  at  some  recog- 
nised training  school  for  teachers. 

Teachers  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and,  if  Christians, 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church 

These  regulations  do  not  apply  hi  the  case  of  master's  appointed 
to  teach  foreign  languages. 

Any  school  appointing  a  master  who  does  not  hold  these 
necessary  qualifications  cannot  receive  a  Government  grant-in-aid. 

The  standard  of  examination  is  at  present  a  very  low  one,  and 
does    not    necessarily    require     any     teaching     BXperiflDOft.    This 
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question  will  probably  receive  the  attention  of  the  Government  in 
the  near  future.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  low  standard  exacted, 
the  supply  of  teachers  is  scarcely  adequate  to  meet  the  demand ; 
and  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  salaries  usually 
offered  are  not  large  enough  to  attract  able  men  from  other 
occupations. 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Village  Committees  for  one  year  Appoint- 
only  ;  and,  since  the  Village  Committees  are  themselves  elected  ment- 
annually,  and  the  elections  turn  on  questions  of  politics  foreign 
to  education,  constant  changes  of  masters  are  the  natural  result. 
The  beginning  of  the  school  year  witnesses  a  general  system  of 
intrigue  and  haggling  for  salaries  between  masters  and  villages, 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  masters,  whose  under-bidding  of 
one  another  for  desirable  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
own  homes  has,  in  one  case  at  least,  reduced  the  salary  actually 
given  as  low  as  SA  10s.  for  the  year,  the  education  of  the  children 
being  thrown  meantime  into  the  melting  pot. 

If,  in  this  game  of  general  post,  a  village  fails  to  secure  a  master 
for  its  school  before  the  25th  August  in  each  year,  the  District 
Committee  is  then  empowered  to  supply  the  deficiency.  At 
present  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the 
Village  Committees,  20  per  cent,  by  the  District  Committees, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  leaving  about  5  per 
cent,  to  be  found  in  some  way  or  another  after  considerable  delay. 
Some  schools  thus  remain  unopened  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  a  few  fail  altogether,  owing  to  some  of  the  masters  retiring  in 
disgust,  to  other  occupations. 

Ebr  the  lust  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount 
available  for  Grant-in-Aid  provided  in  the  Estimates,  the  emolu- 
ment of  the  teachers  has  been  diminishing.  This  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  is  very  discouraging  to  the  masters,  who,  on  the 
whole,  fulfil  their  duties  with  zeal  and  faithfulness,  and,  if  con- 
tin  i  n  ■(  i.  must  result  in  lowering  the  standard  of  school  teachers. 

The  draft  of  the  Education  Bill  at  present  before  the  Council 
contains  provisions  designed  to  remedy  these  defects.* 

No  regulations  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Moslem  Board  of  Moslem 
Education  for  the  instruction  given  in  Moslem  schools.  Moslem  School*. 
education  is  very  closely  connected  with  religion,  and  many 
traditions  exist  among  the  Hodjas.f  A  programme  is  usually 
adopted  on  the  advice  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  a  great 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  secular  instruction  given  is 
taking  place.  The  subjects  taught  are  the  reading  and  chanting 
of  the  Koran  and  the  repetition  of  the  religious  code  "Dmihal," 
reading  and  writing  of  the  Turkish  language,  some  Ottoman  and 


•  This  Bill  is  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

*  A  "  Hodja "  is  a  priest  engaged  in  teaching.  The  schools  are 
generally  in  connection  with  a  Mosque,  where  the  Hodja  serves  in  his 
priattly  capacity. 
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general  history  and  geography,  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
more  elaborate  processes  being  taught  in  but  few  of  the  scnools, 
and,  for  the  higher  classes  in  some  schools,  a  little  Arabic  and 
Persian.  There  are  usually  five  standards  or  classes ;  in  some 
schools  a  sixth  is  added  for  more  advanced  pupils  learning  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  languages.  Children  begin  to  attend  school  at  a 
very  early  age  (according  to  tradition  education  should  commence 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  four  months  and  four  days),  and  the  large 
proportion  of  very  small  children  is  a  great  obstacle  in  most  schools 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  that  can  be  given  by  an  un- 
assisted master.  In  some  of  the  larger  schools  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  supply  an  assistant  master  to  have  sole  charge  of  the 
small  children.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  delegates  the  care  of 
these  babies  to  the  other  pupils,  and  both  discipline  and  progress 
suffer  by  the  system.  There  is  no  recognised  system  of  pupil 
teachers ;  but  sometimes  a.  young  man,  desirous  of  qualifying  as  a 
Hodja,  will  assist  a  village  schoolmaster  in  the  management  of 
his  school  in  return  for  instruction  given  to  him  out  of  school 
hours. 

Attendance  at  school,  as  with  the  Christians,  is  voluntary  and 
frequently  very  irregular. 

The  regulations  for  the  qualifications  and  appointment  of  Moslem 
teachers  are  substantially  the  same  as  for  the  Christians.  A  Moslem 
Board  of  Examiners,  appointed  at  the  discretion  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner, issues  certificates  to  those  who  pass  its  examinations. 
These,  too,  are  divided  into  three  classes,  but  again  the  class  in 
which  the  master  is  registered  makes  little  difference  to  him. 
Masters  in  Cyprus  are  not  classified  in  grades  as  assistant  or  head 
masters.  Diplomas  from  the  Hushdie  (nowldadi)  school  of  Nicosia, 
or  from  one  of  the  superior  schools  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  known 
as  "Mektebi  Idadi,"  orJ'Darul  Muallimin,"  are  accepted  as  quali- 
fying for  teaching  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Cyprus.  Teachers 
must  be  members  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  and  not  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

They  are  appointed  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Christian 
masters;  but  changes  are  perhaps  rather  less  frequent  among 
them.  The  village  schoolmaster  generally  combines  with  his 
proper  duties  those  of  Imam  of  the  village  mosque,  and  this  tends  to 
produce  greater  fixity  of  tenure,  e socially  among  such  a  conserva- 
tive people. 

Village  Elementary  Schools  are  supported  from  two  sources — 
(a  i  looal  taxation,  and  (6)  general  taxation.  ' 

(a)  Local  Taxation.— The  Village  School  Committee  fixes  the 
salary  of  the  teacher,  and  what  amount,  if  any,  is  required  for 
rent,  furniture,  or  "  maintenance."  It  makes  a  division  of  these 
sums  among  the  resident  taxpaying  inhabitants,  according  to  their 
means.  This  assessment  is  subject  to  appeal  in  certain  circum- 
stances. The  amount  thus  assessed  is  collected  by  the  Tax-collector 
of  the  District,  with  the  other  taxes,  during  the   yar.     [n  the 
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meantime  the  Government  advances  the  sum  for  maintenance, 
etc.,  to  the  Committee,  and  pays  to  the  master  his  village  salary  in 
five  bi-monthly  instalments. 

In  this  way  the  teacher  obtains  his  salary  regularly,  and  the 
igers  pay  their  contribution  in  the  least  irksome  manner. 

Since  there  are  no  banks  and  few  post  offices  paying  money 
orders  in  the  villages,  and  a  journey  to  the  nearest  town  on  a  mule 
aid  involve  the  waste  of  at  least  a  day,  the  following  plan  has 
been  adopted.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  prepares  cheques  for  the 
teachers'  salaries,  which  he  sends  to  the  Commissioners  of  Districts, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  payment  order  from  the  Receiver-General 
for  the  total  amount  required  for  each  District  respectively.  The 
cheques  are  then  countersigned  and  sent  by  the  Commissioners 
t->  the  teachers,  who  present  them  to  the  Tax-Collector  on  his  ne.\t 
visit  to  their  village,  and  receive  cash  in  return  from  him. 

(6)  General  Taxation. — The  total  Grant-in- Aid  of  Schools  is 
voted  each  year  in  the  Estimates  out  of  the  general  taxation  erf  the 
Island.  This  is  divided  half-yearly  among  the  prescribed  schools 
by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  with  regard  to  th»  average  attendance 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  These  grants,  after  being 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  High 
Commissioner,  are  paid  to  the  masters  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
salaries. 

The  annual  salaries,  which  vary  from  £6  to  £15  for  the  Moslems 
and  from  £8  to  £30  for  the  Greeks,  average  at  present — Moslem 
£10  and  Greek  £16.  The  average  grants  are  for  the  Moslems 
£4  10s.,  and  for  the  Greeks  £9. 

The   Elementary   Schools   in   the   towns  of   Nicosia,   Larnaca,  Town 
Limassol,  Famagusta,  Papho,  and  Kyrenia,  being  at  present  specially      100  s' 

I  >ted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Law,  are  managed 
by  Committees,  elected  generally  by  the  Churches,  which  have  no 
power  to  make  assessments.  But  they  are  well  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  Churches  and  the  tuition  fees 
paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children  attending.  The  Government 
Grant  is  not  paid  to  the  individual  teachers  in  these  schools,  but 
en  bloc,  for  all  the  schools  of  the  town,  to  the  Committees.  The 
average  annual  salaries  of  the  masters  of  town  schools  are,  Moslem 
£14  and  Christian  £25. 

The  schools  of  the  Island,  Moslem  and  Christian,  are  each  visited  Method*  of 
twice  at  least  in  the  year  by  the  staff  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Until  last  year  (1901).  when  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Spencer 
vacant  the  post  of  Inspector  of  Schools,  a  post  which  he  had 
lp  1.1  for  twenty  years,  the  staff  consisted  of  the  Inspector,  assisted 
by  one  Moslem  and  two  Greek-Christian  sub-inspectors.  Last 
however,  a  change  was  made  in  the  appointment,  the  new 
Inspector  being  given  the  services  of  an  English  Assistant  Inspector, 
the  native  staff  remaining  the  same  as  before.  During  the  ten 
months  of  the  school  year  this  staff  is  kept  constantly  travelling, 
visiting  the  villages,  inspecting  the  schools,   and  examining  the 
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children.  An  important  part  of  their  duties  consists  in  talking 
with  the  leading  villagers  in  each  village  on  the  conduct  and  re- 
quirements of  their  school,  and  trying  to  stimulate  their  interest 
in  educational  matters.  The  examinations  of  the  pupils  are  directed 
mainly  towards  testing  the  efficiency  and  progress  of  the  school 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Other  subjects  are  glanced 
at,  but  a  detailed  examination  of  every  child  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  these  tours  of  inspection,  and  would  require  a  much  larger 
Stat)'. 

On  the  reports  furnished  by  the  Inspectors,  and  on  the  monthly 
returns  which  the  teachers  are  required  to  render  to  the  Inspector 
of  Schools  showing  the  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  on  the 
rolls  of  their  schools,  is  based  the  amount  of  the  Grant-in-Aid  of  each 
school,  which  is  recommended  to  the  Government  every  six  months 
by  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  two  English  Inspectors  were  appointed  in  1901  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  High  Commissioner.  The  native  staff,  who  have  all  held 
their  appointments  for  several  years,  were  appointed  by  the  High 
Commissioner. 

The  Elementary  Schools  of  Cyprus,  of  which  a  short  account 
has  been  given,  have  made  great  strides  since  the  days  when  the 
chaotic  state  of  affairs  described  in  the  introduction  prevailed. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done.  At  present,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  statistical  tables  in  Appendix  A,  scarcely  half  of  the  children 
in  the  Island  are  under  instruction.  Other  desiderata  which 
the  future  may  supply  are  the  establishment  of  a  pupil-teacher 
system,  to  secure  experience  for  future  teachers  ;  a  pension  scheme 
for  teachers ;  and  the  establishment  on  a  recognised  basis  of 
continuation  classes.  Such  subjects  as  cookery,  domestic  economy, 
or  manual  training  and  instruction  in  agriculture  find  no  place 
in  the  scheme  of  primary  education  ;  neither  is  there  any  provision 
made  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  for  defective 
children,  or  children  needing  special  restraint.  Drill  and  physical 
exercises,  though  on  the  programme  adopted  for  the  Greek  schools, 
ire  frequently,  and  in  Turkish  schools  usually,  neglected.  Outdoor 
games,  and  the  healthy  mingling  of  masters  and  pupils  out  of 
school  hours,  are  not  familiar  ideas  in  the  East,  and,  except  in  a 
few  schools,  mainly  Turkish,  in  Nicosia  and  Limassol,  an-  practi- 
cally unknown. 

Those  accustomed  to  the  advantages  of  England  and  the  English- 
speaking  Colonies  may  observe  gaps  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  Island,  but  when  we  look  back  to  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  only  a  short  twenty  years  ago,  the  progress  already  made 
appears  satisfactory,  a  progress  mainly  due  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  late  Archdeacon  Spencer,  the  first  Inspector  of  Schools. 
The  foundations  of  a  good  sound  system  have  been  laid,  and  steady 
progress  may  be  looked  for  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  judicious 
reforms  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  place,  without  ton  hastily 
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'rang  on  the  most  modern  ideas  before  the  people  are  prepared 
for  their  reception. 


B.  Secondary  Education, 


Secondary  Education  in  Cyprus  is  not  at  present,  except  in  two 

instances,  directed  or  controlled  by  the  Government.    The  Moslem 

"Idadi"   School   of   Nicosia   was,  "in    the    days   before   British 

occupation,  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  British  Government  has  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  this  school, 

which  is  now  the  only  school  in  the  Island  exclusively  directed 

and  supported  by  the  Government.    There  is  also  a  Moslem  school, 

under  the  management  of  the  Ktima  Committee  of  Elementary 

Education,  and  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  vote  in  aid  of  Elementary 

Schools,  which  includes  in  its  course  of  teaching  the  Persian  and 

Arabic  languages  and  advanced  instruction  in  the  Koran  and  the 

Mahommedan  religion  ;  it  is  attended  by  boys  who  have  finished 

the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  Elementary  Village  Schools, 

and  so  may  be  fairly  ranked  as  a  Secondary  School. 

The  Cyprus  Gymnasium,  a  large  Greek-Christian  school  at 
Nicosia,  receives  an  annual  grant  from  the  Government  in  con- 
sideration of  its  services  as  a  training  ground  for  teachers  of  Elemen- 
tary Schools  ;  but  it  is  under  independent  management.  There 
are  also  Greek  High  Schools  at  Larnaca  and  Limassol.  which  do 
axoelleot  work,  but  are  neither  controlled  nor  aided  by  the 
Government. 

None  of  these  schools  are  inspected  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 
The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  "  Idadi "  school  is,  how- 
hy.-i,  partly  directed  by  him,  and  the  reports  based  upon  it  are 
submitted  to  him.     Occasional  visits  to  the  school  are  also  made. 

The  Moslem  school  at  Ktima,  since  it  is  classed  as  an  Elementary 
School,  is,  of  course,  inspected  and  reported  upon  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  Elementary  Schools  of  the  Island. 

The  Greek- Christian  High  Schools  are  not  visited  by  the  Inspector 
except  upon  invitation  by  their  Committees. 

The  Cyprus  Gymnasium  was  founded  in  the  year  1893,  at  The  Cjrprn* 
Nicosia  by  the  efforts  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Qy— d— 
present  Mayor  of  Nicosia,  Mr.  Achilleus  Liassides. 

It  is  managed  by  a  Committee,  resident  in  Nicosia,  of  which  the 
Archbishop  is  President.  It  is  supported  by  school  fees  paid  by  the 
pupils,  varying  in  amount  from  £1  yearly  according  to  the 
wealth  and  position  of  their  parents  ;  by  \oluntary  contributions 
from  all  porta  of  the  Island,  and  especially  from  the  Church,  the 
Bishops,  and  the  principal  monasteries.  The  Cypriot  Brotherhood 
in  Egypt  subscribes  £150  a  year;  and  the  Government  of  Cyprus 
gives  an  annual  grant  of  £200  in  consideration  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Gymnasium  in  training  masters  for  the  Elementarv 
Schools. 
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These  funds  are  supplemented  by  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  assessed  upon  each  Greek-Christian  taxpayer  for  the 
support  of  the  Village  Elementary  $  Schools.  This  amount  is 
collected  by  the  Government  Tax-Collectors,  and  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  the  Gymnasium.  About  £175  annually  is  thus 
obtained. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  this  school 
is  over  £1,400.  There  are  fourteen  teachers,  who  must  all  hold 
diplomas  from  the  University  of  Athens,  and  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  the  classical  Greek  language,  Latin,  English,  and 
French.  The  course  lasts  six  years,  and  those  who  have  duly  passed 
through  it  obtain  a  diploma  which  entitles  the  holder  to  free  en- 
trance, without  further  examination,  to  the  Greek  University 
at  Athens.  Those  who  wish  to  become  schoolmasters  in  Cyprus 
must  spend  one  year  more  in  special  training  at  the  Gymnasium, 
and  then,  after  examination,  are  given  a  certificate  by  the  Head- 
master and  Committee,  entitling  them  to  serve  as  masters  in  am 
of  the  Elementary  Schools  in  the  Island,  without  examination  by 
the  Government  Board  of  Examiners.  It  is  in  consideration  of 
these  services  that  the  Government  makes  an  annual  grant  of 
£200  to  the  Gymnasium. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  all  classes  was  last  year  200. 
There  is  a  High  School  at  Larnaca,  with  four  teachers,  which 
gives  secondary  instruction  to  about  ninety  pupils. 

It  is  managed  by  a  local  Committee,  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Kitium  is  the  president,  and  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Bishopric  of  Kitium,  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  by  admission 
fees  paid  by  the  pupils.  Its  management  is  independent  and  it 
is  not  aided  hi  any  way  by  the  Government,  nor  inspected  by  the 
Inspector  of  Schools.     Its  annual  cost  is  about  £300. 

At  Limassol  is  another  Greek-Christian  High  School,  with  five 
teachers  and  about  eighty-five  pupils,  which  is  managed  by  a  Com- 
mittee elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Limassol,  and 
supported  by  the  Church,  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  the 
admission  fees  of  the  pupils,  amounting  altogether  to  about  £375 
per  annum. 

At  Ktima  there  is  a  small  High  School  under  the  management  of 
the  Committee  of  Elementary  Education  in  Ktima,  under  the 
Presidenoy  of  the  Bishop  of  Papho.  One  master  is  engaged  to 
teach  a  class  of  about  twenty-four  boys,  at  an  annual  salary  of  £90. 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  expense  connected  with  the  school. 
This  is  met  by  contributions  from  Church  funds  and  by  admission 
fees.  A  similar  Secondary  School  under  one  master  exists  at 
Varosha,  the  Greek  suburb  of  Famagusta.  This  master  also 
teaches  English,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Greek  course.  He  is  pud 
£45  yearly,  and  has  about  twenty  pupils. 

There  are  no  schools  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  in  Cyprus ; 
but  in  the  three  towns  of  Nicosia,  Larnaca,  and  Limassol  classes 
are  held,  at  which  certain  of  the  school  mistresses  of  the  Elementary 
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Girls'  Schools  of  the  three  towns,  and  at  Nicosia,  some  of  the' teachers 
of  the  Cyprus  Gymnasium  teach  more  advanced  subjects  than  those 
included  in  the  ordinary  elementary  course.  The  pupils  are  girls 
who  have  been  through  the  primary  curriculum  at  the  school  at 
which  these  classes  are  held  ;  so  that  the  Greek-Christian  Girls' 
Schools  of  these  three  towns  may  be  described  as  partly  elementary 
and  partly  secondary.  They  are  inspected  and  aided  by  a  Govern- 
ment grant  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  elementary  schools  of  the 
Island,  but  no  special  grant  is  given  in  respect  of  their  secondary 
leaching. 

The  Turkish  Secondary  School  of  Nicosia,  now  called  the  "  Idadi,"  Tbe  Idadi 
which  is  supported  and  controlled  by  the  Government  (though  the  f,cll0°l- 
salary  of  the  headmaster  is  now  paid  by  the  Evkaf),  takes  the  place 
of  the  old  Government  Rushdie  School,  which,  in  the  days  of  Turkish 
supremacy,  was  supported  by  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  fine  building,  which  consists  of  six  class-rooms  and  a  large 
hall,  stands  in  a  good  situation  near  the  great  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  was  erected  by  the  Government  in  the  year  1899. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  a  Headmaster,  three  Assistant 
Masters,  a  Teacher  of  Religion,  and  an  English  master,  a  Cambridge 
graduate,  who  teaches  mathematics.  The  Headmaster  is  a  Moslem, 
and  the  services  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  post  were  secured 
through  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  His  salary  is 
£150  a  year,  which  is  paid  by  the  Evkaf.  His  appointment  and 
that  of  the  Moslem  and  English  Assistants  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
Government. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  Turkish  language,  Persian 
and  Arabic,  English  and  Modern  Greek.  Mathematics  are  taught 
on  a  modern  and  western  system,  history  and  geography  are 
included,  and,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  English  master,  the 
teaching  given  at  the  school  is  now  more  in  accord  generally  with 
modern  ideas  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  about  seventy,  coming  mainly  from  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  Nicosia  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 
A  few  pupils  come  also  from  Rural  Elementary  Schools.  No  pupil 
i3  accepted  below  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the  pupils  remain  at  the 
school  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  hoys  find  lodgings 
in  the  Medressehs,  or  religious  boarding-houses  connected  with 
the  mosques  nf  the  town. 

The  school  has  jwwer  to  issue  certificates  to  those  of  its  pupils 
who  have  passed  satisfactorily  through  the  course  of  instruction,  and 
these  certificates  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in  any  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools  of  the  Island. 

Tho  only  expense  for  Moslem  Secondary  Education  is  the  cost 
of  the  "  Idadi "  School.  The  salary  of  the  Headmaster,  which  as  has 
been  already  mentioned  is  paid  by  the  Evkaf,  is  £150  a  year.  The 
English  master  receives  £150  with  £15  a  year  as  house  allowance, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  other  masters,  with  the  incidental  expenses 
of  maintenance,  amount  to  £270.    The  total  cost  is  thus  £570  yearly; 
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£150  is  paid  by  the  Evkaf,  and  the  balance,  £420,  is  defrayed  by  the 
Government  from  the  grant-in-aid   of  Moslem  Schools  and  the 
five  per  cent,  collected  on  the  salaries  of  village  teachers,  as  explained 
in  the  case  of  the  Gymnasium,  which  amounts  to  about  £50  yearly. 
Secondary         There  is  at  present  no  girls'  school  for  Moslems  in  Nicosia.    The 
o^Moal'eiii    Moalem  religion  allows  young  girls  to  attend  at  school  together  with 
iirln.  boys,  and  a  certain  number  of  girls  are  found  in  most  of  the  Elemen- 

tary Schools  of  the  Island  ;  but  at  a  more  advanced  age  this  mixing 
of  the  sexes  is  forbidden.  Hitherto,  therefore,  Moslem  girls  have  had 
no  opportunities  for  receiving  Secondary  Education,  nor  has  there 
been  in  the  past  any  demand  for  it.  More  advanced  ideas  as  to 
the  education  of  women  are  now  spreading  among  the  Moslems, 
and  the  building  of  a  girls'  school  was  started  last  year  in  Nicosia, 
mainly  through  voluntary  subscriptions  from  the  Turkish  com- 
munity, as  a  memorial  of  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  This 
school,  when  it  is  put  upon  a  working  basis,  will  provide  both 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  advan- 
tages of  a  higher  education  for  a  few,  at  least,  of  Moslem  girls  will 
thus  be  secured.  The  school  will  be  managed  by  a  Committee  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Moslem  community,  under  the  Presidency 
of  His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner. 


C.  Technical   Education. 


Technical.  Commercial,  and  Agricultural  education  have  not  at 
present  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  suggestion,  but  some  lectures 
on  silkworm  culture,  an  important  industry  in  some  parts  of  the 
Island,  have  been  under  the  management  of  the  Director  of  Agri- 
culture, and  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  is  projected  by 
the  Government  Analyst. 


D.  Private  Schools. 

The  mass  of  the  population  is  provided  for  by  the  schools  already 
described,  but  there  are  certain  establishments  which  meet  special 
cases. 

At  Nicosia  Miss  Spencer's  school  for  small  children  and  the 
English  School  for  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant 
Chaplain  of  the  English  Church,  educate  about  fifty  pupils,  mainly 
the  children  of  English  officials,  but  including  a  few  others  whose 
parentl  desire  a  specially  English  education  for  them. 

The  few  Roman  Catholic  children  are  provided  for  at  Larnaca 
by  the  Terra  Santa  Schools  ;  and  a  school  connected  with  the 
mission  of  the  Reformed  American  Presbyterians  also  educates  a 
small  number  on  its  own  religious  basis.  One  or  two  small  private 
schools  may  be  found  in  other  towns,  but  these  form  a  negligeable 
percentage  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  country,  and  are  not 
in  any  way  aided  or  controlled  by  the  Government. 
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There  is  a  growing  recognition  among  the  educated  Cypriote  of 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  both 
because  it  is  one  of  the  official  languages  of  the  country  and  for 
practical  purposes  of  commerce.  According  to  an  estimate  made 
in  1901,  only  about  650  of  the  native  population  can  be  said  to 
speak  English.  In  1900  a  sum  of  £300  was  taken  in  the  Estimates 
for  the  provision  of  English  teaching,  and  an  English  master,  Mr. 
J.  Thompson.  B.A.,  Camb.,  was  brought  out  for  the  "Idadi"  or 
Turkish  High  School .  Rather  later,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Newham, 
B.A.,  Camb.,  who  has  since  become  Inspector  of  Schools,  was 
;i|)|xiinted  English  Instructor  to  Government  Clerks  and  to  such 
Elementary  School  teachers  as  desired  instruction  and  would 
attend  classes  in  their  summer  holidays.  Both  these  gentlemen 
had  had  considerable  previous  scholastic  experience  in  England. 
It  was  also  made  a  condition  of  Mr.  Newham 's  appointment  that 
lie  should  open  an  English  school  for  lx>ys  in  Nicosia,  an  institu- 
tion much  needed  by  the  English  residents.  Tins  was  to  be, 
however,  an  entirely  private  school. 

At  Limassol  the  Chaplain  to  the  troops,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Buss, 
who  was  already  resident  in  that  town,  was  appointed  to  take 
classes  for  Government  clerks,  and  in  the  Turkish  school  in  that 
town. 

The  classes  at  Nicosia  for  Government  clerks  have  been  very 
*  oiisiderablv  increased,  and,  after  the  arrival  of  two  English 
assistant  masters  for  the  English  school,  were  extended  to  the 
Zaptiehs  of  the  Cyprus  Military  Police.  Altogether,  since  these 
classes  were  started,  about  300  individuals  have  received  instruc- 
tion in  English,  varying  in  amount  with  the  time  they  were  able 
to  give  to  it ;  the  majority  of  the  Zaptiehs,  whose  attendance  is 
quite  voluntary,  being  seldom  able  to  attend  for  more  than  two 
or  three  months  each,  owing  to  their  changes  of  station,  while 
forty  or  fifty  schoolmasters  have  attended  for  a  few  weeks  only 
during  the  summer. 

Zaptiehs  are  instructed  in  English  at  Papho  and  at  Limassol 
also,  and  four  teachers  of  Elementary  Schools  have  received 
bonuses  for  holding  English  classes. 

A  Government  examination  in  English  for  officials  and  those 
desirous  of  entering  the  service  has  been  established,  and  it  is 
intended  to  hold  such  an  examination  annually.  A  pass  in  English 
will  in  future  lje  considered  essential  for  promotion,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  English  officials  are  required  to  pass  in  one  of  the 
native  languages.  The  examination  is  divided  into  Higher  and 
Lower  Standards,  and  includes  translation  from  each  language 
into  the  other,  dictation,  and  conversation,  to  which  special  im- 
portance is  attached.  Candidates  for  the  Higher  Standard  are 
examined  as  to  their  ability  to  write  and  conduct  official  corre- 
spondence in  English,  and  the  books  set  are  of  course  of  greater 
difficulty  in  the  Higher  Standard. 
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In  the  first  year  in  which  this  examination  was  held,  1901, 
sixty-one  candidates  (about  70  per  cent.)  obtained  certificates  in 
the  Lower  Standard. 

Although  there  is  a  desire  among  the  young  men  in  the  towns 
to  learn  English,  there  are  not  at  present  sufficient  teachers  :i\  ail- 
alilf  for  classes  other  than  those  mentioned.  At  the  Cyprus 
Gymnasium  there  is  an  English  master  paid  entirely  from  the 
school  funds ;  but  there  should  be  at  least  another  if  the  large 
number  of  pupils  are  to  receive  adequate  instruction  in  the  English 
language. 

The  High  School  Committees  in  Larnaca  and  other  towns  have 
asked  that  the  Government  should  assist  them  by  bringing  out 
more  English  teachers,  towards  whose  pay  they  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  contribute.  If  the  vote  for  English  teaching 
were  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  much  useful  work  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  native  communities. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  state  that  this  report  on  the  educational 
progress  in  Cyprus  is  brought  to  the  end  of  the  last  complete 
school  year — July,  1901.  It  thus  deals  with  matters  which  have 
not  come  under  my  personal  knowledge,  and  any  merit  it  may 
possess  is  due  to  my  staff  and  others  who  have  supplied  me  with 
the  necessary  information. 

In  Appendix  A.  will  be  found  statistical  tables  showing  the 
relative  position  of  the  schools  of  the  Island  as  regards  the  year 
1881  (the  first  year  of  which  we  have  any  detailed  records),  the 
intermediate  year.  1891.  and  the  last  complete  school  year,  1901. 

In  Appendix  B.  will  lie  found  the  first  circular  on  Education 
addressed  to  village  communities  in  July,  1881.  which  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  inauguration  of  the  educational  efforts  of  the 
Government. 

Copies  of  the  Education  Laws  of  1895  and  1 S'. IT.  which  an  now 
iu  force,  are  given  in  Appendices  C.  and  D. 


F.  D.  Xkwham. 

Inspector  of  Schools. 


29th  April,  1902. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

frATWnCAL    TABLES,    WITH    A    NOTK     ON    THE     DISTRIBUTION    Of 

tot  government  grant  and   the  cost   of  elementary 
Education  in  1901. 


•  TABLE  I. 

Tiaus  showing  the  number  of  Elementary  Schools  in  operation  for  boyi  (or 
mizad)  and  for  girla ;  the  number  of  scholars,  boyi  and  girls ; of  teachers,  male 
and  female ;  the  total  oost  of  schools  provided  by  looal  assessment  and  Govern- 
ment Qrant-in-Aid ;  and  the  number  of  schools  thus  aided  by  a  grant  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  Island. 

A.— Ganx-CmtiBTiAir  Schools. 
1881. 


District  In 

whicn  the 

HclHiols  an 

No.  of  Schiwli 

No.  uf  Psplli. 

TeiM-'hcni. 

No.  of 

Schooli 
aided  br 

Total  cost  of  all 

School!. 

HOTS 

ur 

mixed. 

found. 

Qirli. 

Boji. 

Girls. 

Mala. 

female. 

Oovt. 

Local. 

To 
Sort. 

Nicosia : 

£ 

£ 

Town      - 

4 

1 

560 

284 

13 

7 

— 

622 

— 

Rural 

22 

1 

797 

50 

22 

- 

- 

352 

- 

Laroaua: 

Town      - 

2 

2 

210 

150 

2 

2 

- 

172 

- 

Rural 

8 

- 

306 

13 

8 

- 

250 

- 

Ijmassol : 

Town      - 

1 

1 

200 

140 

5 

2 

- 

348 

— 

Rural      - 

20 

- 

586 

43 

20 

1 

- 

421 

- 

Fumagusta  : 

Town      - 

2 

— 

121 

8 

2 

- 

- 

53 

— 

Rural      - 

15 

— 

665 

18 

15 

- 

1 

320 

12 

Papho : 
Town      - 

2 

— 

80 

39 

3 

2 

65 

36 

Rural      ■ 

10 

— 

242 

8 

10 

5 

113 

68 

Kyrenia: 

Town      - 

1 

- 

40 

7 

1 

— 

26 

» 

Rural     - 

7 

- 

335 

6 

8 

- 

1 

178 

8 

Totals    for\ 
Cyprus-  / 

94 

5 

4,142 

765 

109 

12 

9 

2,909 

124 
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A. — Gumc-CHRisnAX  Schools — continued 
1891. 


District  In 
which  the 
Schools  are 

No.  of  School!. 

No.  of  Puplli. 

Teachers. 

No.  of 
School! 
aided  l» 

Total  cost  of  all 
.Sehooli. 

Boys 

or 

mixed. 

found. 

Qirli. 

Boys. 

Olrl!. 

Mole. 

Female. 

OOTt. 

Local. 

To 
Gort. 

Nicosia : 

£ 

£ 

Town      - 

4 

2 

684 

375 

12 

8 

s 

604 

134 

Rural      - 

67 

5 

2,268 

311 

61 

6 

53 

766 

582 

LArnaoa : 

Town      • 

2 

2 

284 

157 

6 

4 

4 

451 

92 

Rural     • 

20 

2 

703 

128 

24 

3 

19 

400 

197 

Li  urns sol  : 

Town     - 

3 

1 

391 

206 

9 

4 

3 

537 

88 

Rural     • 

39 

1 

1,308 

151 

39 

1 

34 

633 

363 

Famagusta : 

Town      - 

1 

1 

163 

47 

3 

1 

2 

111 

44 

Rural      - 

39 

2 

1,439 

109 

43 

2 

34 

602 

156 

Papho  : 
Town      - 

1 

1 

113 

51 

3 

1 

2 

140 

49 

Rural      - 

22 

_ 

685 

29 

22 

— 

17 

360 

159 

Kyrenia : 

Town      - 

1 

1 

49 

37 

1 

1 

2 

38 

25 

Rural      - 

14 

2 

668 

102 

17 

2 

14 

170 

158 

Totals    for\ 
Cyprus  ■) 

203 

20 

8,755 

1,703 

240 

33 

189 

4.702 

2,047 

1901. 


District  In 
which  the 

No.  of  School!. 

No.  of  Puplli. 

Ttachsrs. 

No.  of 

Schools 

Total  coat  of  all 
Schools. 

School!  are 

Boyi 
or 

mixed. 

aldad  bj 

found. 

Oirli. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Mai.. 

Female. 

Govt. 

Local. 

To 

Gu»l. 

Nicosia: 

£ 

£ 

Town      - 

2 

1 

567 

447 

9 

8 

3 

434 

200 

Rural      - 

74 

7 

3,316 

795 

76 

13 

72 

2,016 

730 

Larnaca  : 

Town      - 

2 

2 

292 

274 

6 

7 

4 

264 

140 

Rural      - 

27 

2 

1,027 

317 

32 

3 

24 

604 

240 

Limassol: 

Town      - 

1 

1 

367 

322 

6 

8 

2 

178 

126 

Rural 

46 

6 

1,874 

.".34 

43 

9 

48 

987 

488 

Famagusta : 

Town 

2 

1 

162 

96 

4 

2 

3 

126 

78 

Rural      ■ 

40 

10 

2,098 

519 

45 

10 

45 

1,101 

40) 

Papho  : 

Town 

1 

1 

129 

77 

2 

2 

2 

91 

60 

Rural      - 

26 

- 

1,180 

114 

26 

1 

25 

512 

196 

Kvrenia : 

Town      - 

1 

1 

82 

42 

2 

1 

2 

69 

34 

Rural      ■ 

16 
238 

3 

831 

250 

18 

3 

18 

413 

19<I 

Totals     for) 
Cyprus-  j 

35 

11,925 

3,787 

268 

67 

248 

6.785 

2,871 

Notes. — (a)  For  the  years  1881  and  1891  the  figures  given  under  the  heading 
"Town  Schools"  include  certain  High  Schools  not  aided  by  the  Government 
which  provided,  generally,  mixed  Primary  and  Secondary  Education.  For  tie 
year  1901  "  Elementary  Schools"  only  are  included.  (6)  The  schools  under  the 
heading  "Boys'  Schools"  are  frequently  "Mixed  Schools,"  and  include  girl» 
among  the  pupil--. 
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Summary. 


Y«r. 

Sohook. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

in 

Total 
Coat. 

School* 

aided 

by  Govt. 

1181 

99 

4.907 

121 

£ 
124 

£ 
2,909 

9 

1801 

223 

10,468 

274 

2,047 

6,749 

189 

1901 

273 

15.712 

33S 

2,871 

9,666 

248 

B. —Moslem  Schools. 
1881. 


DUtrtct  in 
which  lh« 

School!  arc 

Wo.  ol  School*. 

No.  of  Pupils. 

Teachera. 

No.  of 

School* 
aided  bj 

Total  ooat  of  all 
School!. 

Boys 
or 

To 

fOODd. 

Girl.. 

Boil. 

Oirla. 

Male. 

Female 

GOTt. 

Local. 

doit. 

mixed. 

Nicosia: 

Not 

£ 

£ 

Rushdie  - 

1 

- 

given. 

- 

4 

— 

1 

— 

160 

Town      - 

9 

_ 

260 

37 

9 

— 

9 

38 

108 

Rural      • 

12 

— 

207 

88 

12 

— 

8 

33 

75 

Larnaca : 

Town      - 

1 

- 

20 

- 

1 

— 

— 

6 

— 

Rural 

7 

_ 

122 

10 

7 

- 

4 

30 

20 

Limasaol: 

Not 

Town      - 

1 

1 

70 

20 

2 

1 

1 

given. 

10 

Rural 

3 

- 

65 

10 

3 

_ 

2 

13 

20 

Famagusta : 

Town      • 

1 

— 

30 

2 

1 

— 

1 

3 

5 

Rural      - 

19 

_ 

413 

82 

19 

— 

8 

106 

65 

Papho : 

Town      - 

5 

— 

93 

54 

5 

— 

1 

24 

5 

Rural 

7 

_ 

179 

15 

7 

— 

2 

21 

20 

Kyrenia: 

Town      - 

1 

— 

27 

3 

1 

- 

1 

— 

30 

Rural     - 

3 

- 

47 

15 

3 

- 

3 

- 

10 

Totals    fori 
Cyprus-/ 

70 

1 

1,633 

336 

74 

1 

41 

274 

518 

— Urn 

*y<                   Tlu  System  <>f  Sdtuatitm  »n  Cyprus. 

1891. 

SfSLtm 

So.  ot  School.. 

Ma  ot  Pnpili. 

Teacher.. 

No.  ot 

School, 
aided  hj 

Total  ooat  of  all 
Sohoota. 

B"ja 

To 

MM. 

*»* 

Olrla 

Boj.. 

uirla. 

Male. 

Female. 

Oort. 

Local. 

u«n. 

mitad 

Sto/m»  : 

£ 

£ 

RtahdU- 

1 

— 

138 

- 

4 

— 

1 

_ 

160 

Towb 

9 

1 

332 

13-> 

13 

1            3 

164 

58 

Rural     - 

19 

— 

371 

116 

19 

— 

12 

241          77 

Lm-mcs: 

Town     • 

1 

- 

68 

— 

2 

— 

1 

« 

26 

Run!     ■ 

8 

_ 

173 

50 

8 

_ 

6 

79 

38 

thrnmi: 

Town 

2 

1 

128 

64 

3 

1 

1 

46 

30 

Rural      - 

7 

1 

149 

85 

9 

1 

8 

89 

40 

Pamaguate  : 

Town 

1 

— 

54 

15 

1 

— 

1 

39 

28 

Rural      - 

24 

— 

546 

178 

24 

— 

18 

128 

129 

Pat.ho  : 
Town      - 

2 

181 

18 

3 

2 

29 

47 

Kuril      • 

13 

- 

310 

80 

13 

- 

12 

106 

83 

Kyreni* : 

Town 

1 

— 

57 

16 

1 

- 

1 

7 

Rural 
ToUl»    for  \ 

7 

— 

141 

46 

8 

- 

6 

45  1       28 

Cypru*     r 

85 

3 

2,648 

800 

108 

3 

72 

972  |     751 

1901. 

DUU 1. 1    la 
whiuh  the 

No.  of  Sclioolt. 

No.  o(  Pupili. 

Teacher.. 

No.  of 

Total  coat  ot  .11 
Schoola. 

Bobooai 

ft  iiooU  arc 

Bor. 

or 

rolled. 

aided  hi 

fuilud. 

Oirlt. 

Boy*. 

Girli. 

Male. 

Female. 

lion. 

Local. 

To 
0o»l. 

NlooaU : 

£ 

£ 

•I'.NfllldiO- 

T.wn      • 

7 

1 

478 

210 

10 

1 

3 

218 

71 

Rural      ■ 

30 

- 

598 

336 

30 

- 

23 

250 

102 

LaWBftJM  : 

Town 

3 

1 

162 

31 

3 

2 

2 

47 

24 

Rural     • 

15 

L 

274 

134 

15 

_ 

11 

170 

5G 

Umaiaol : 

56 

Town      • 

2 

1 

119 

32 

4 

1 

2 

59 

Rural      • 

13 

_ 

311 

171 

13 

_ 

11 

188 

47 

FamaguaU: 

Town 

1 

- 

55 

15 

1 

1 

9 

19 

Rural 

33 

_ 

616 

318 

33 

_ 

25 

435 

HI 

Pu-pho  : 
Town      - 

3 

- 

224 

14 

6 

- 

3 

30 

47 

Rural      • 

24 

- 

562 

186 

24 

- 

20 

278 

101 

K yt  .111.1  : 

55 

Town 

1 

- 

148 

27 

1 

_ 

1 

10 

15 

Rural 

Totaltfor    1 
Cyprua    / 

9 

- 

- 

100 

9 

- 

9 

116 

31 

141 

3 

3.602 

1.574 

149 

4 

111 

1.810 

674 

^ 

•  Sm  Note  (6). 
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.V.«.Ha)  Most  of  the  schools  under  the  heading  "  Boys  "  schools  in  "  Mixed." 
—i  somber  girl*  among  their  pupils.  (6)  The  "  Rushdie  "  School  of  Nicosia, 
rapported  by  the  Government  in  reorganised  in  1899,  and  named  the  "  Idadi  " 
8uoaL  It  is  now  entirely,  and  was  formerly,  principally  a  secondary  school 
In  1901  it  numbered  seventy-seven  pupils,  all  boys,  and  oost  the  Government 
£421  for  salaries  and  maintenance.  The  Evkaf  has  now  undertaken  to  pay  the 
Headmaster's  salary,  £150  a  year,  le)  Many  of  the  Moslem  Schools  are  endowed  ; 
•nd  many  receive  support  from  the  funds  of  the  local  Mosques.  Thirteen  schools 
m  lupporied  by  a  grant,  amounting  in  1901  to  £257,  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment; five  of  them  are  included  among  the  Town  schools  of  Nicosia,  and  receive 
£180— one  each  is  in  the  towns  of  Larnaca  and  I.imassol,  the  remainder  are  "  rural" 


Summary. 

Year. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Govern- 
ment 
Grant 

Total 
Cost 

Schools 

aided 

by  Govt 

1881 

» 

1,869*  j         75 

£         ' 
518       i 

£ 

792; 

41 

1891 

98 

3,448     ;       111 

751 

1,723 

72 

1901 

144 

5.176 

153 

674f      ' 

2,484 

111 

*  Pupils  of  the  "Rushdie"  School  not  included. 

t  Local  cost  of  Limassol  Town  Schools  not  included. 

1  For  comparison,  the  grant  of  £421  to  the  "  Idadi  "   Sohool  should  be  added. 


TABLE  II. 

Table  showing  the  numbers  of  children  between  tho  ages  of  live  and  fifteen  years 
according  to  the  Census  taken  in  the  years  1881,  1801,  and  1901,  with  the 
percentage  attending  the  Elementary  Schools  in  each  of  these  years. 


Year. 


No.  of 
Children 

between    ■    ,. 

5  and  15 


1881 
1891 
1901 


No.  of 

Children 


Years. 


4o,952 
50,500 
54,776 


at  the 
Schools. 


6,776 
13,906 
20,888 


No.  of 
Children 
without 
instruc- 
tion. 


,^'ars,^h'o0mm;!  Total  per- 
Christian,  dan  ccntage  of 
per  cent  \  ^  ^    |  Scholars. 


39,176 

14 

16 

15 

36,594 

28 

28 

28 

33,864 

37 

39 

38 

Note. — The  percentage  of  Scholars  given  is  the  number  of  children  per  oent 
of  the  child  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  The  comparative 
figures,  for  Christian  and  Moslem  scholars  respectively,  are  approximate  only,  as  in 
the  tables  of  the  Census  returns  which  show  the  ages  of  the  population  no  classi- 
fication according  to  religion  is  made. 
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TABLE  I1L 

Table  showing  the  amount  under  the  head  "  Education  "  voted  in  the  Estimates 
for  each  year  since  1881. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1881 

£ 
1,420 

1888 

£ 
3,000 

1895 

4.059 

1882 

1,513 

1889 

2,998 

1896 

4,096 

1883 

2,002 

1890 

3,000 

1897 

4,623 

1884 

2,002 

1891 

3,000 

1898 

4,781 

1885 

2.985 

1892 

3,753 

1899 

4,907 

1886 

2,090 

1893 

3,906 

1900 

S.216 

1887 

3.000 

1894 

4.013 

1901 

5,400 

Note  on  the  Distribution  or  the  Grant-in-aid, 

The  average  amount  of  the  graut  made  by  the  Government  in  1901  to 
each  schoolmaster  of  the  Island  was : 

Christians  -       -        -       -        -£9     00 

Moslems    -       -       -        -       -        -£4  10    0 

And  the  lowest  made  to  any  master  in  1901  was : 

Christian £6     0     0 

Moslem £2     00 

The  average  grant  per  head  of  scholars  was,  in  1901  : 

Christian £0     3     8 

Moslem £087 

The  total  cost  of  Elementary  Education  for  the  whole  country  in  1901 
amounted  to  lis.  7jd.  for  each  scholar  under  instruction. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Circular  Letter  of  July  26th,  1881. 

Chief  Secretary's  Office, 

July  26th,  1881. 

The  Government  of  Cyprus  being  desirous  of  assisting  the  Village  Schools 
of  Cyprus,  both  Moslem  and  Christian,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  the  following  conditions  must  be  complied  with  by  the  Moslem  or 
Christian  community  in  any  village  before  application  can  be  received 
from  that  village  for  aid  in  maintaining  an  existing  Bchool,  or  in  establishing 
a  new  one. 

I.  If  not  already  existing  a  School  Committee  or  School  Board  rani 
be  elected  by  the  community,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  or  more 
than  seven  persons,  to  correspond  with  the  Director  of  Education  and  to  be 
responsible  on  behalf  of  the  community  for  the  collection  of  local  contri- 
butions for  educational  purposes,  and  for  the  punctual  payment  of  all 
charges  upon  the  same. 
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II.  This  Corotnittee  in  communicating  with  the  Director  of  Education 
iliuuld  state  precisely  the  total  amount  that  they  will  undertake  to  collect 
iiinually,  whether  in  the  shape  of  fees  paid  hy  the  children  for  actual 
•(tendance  at  school,  or  by  a  voluntary  assessment  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  families  or  otherwise. 

HI.  If  a  schoolroom  has  already  been  provided  the  Committee  must 
"ate  its  dimensions,  state  of  repair,  quantity  and  quality  of  furniture,  as 
•ell  as  the  tenure  and  value  of  the  premises.  If  there  be  no  schoolroom, 
">en  the  Committee  must  state  what  would  be  the  cost  of  erecting  or  other- 
wise providing  one,  the  cost  of  furniture,  etc.,  and  the  amount  that  the 
inhabitants  are  able  to  contribute  for  the  purpose. 

IV.  If  a  schoolmaster  is  already  employed  it  must  be  certified  that  he  is  a 
person  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  ability,  and  that  his  character  is  free 
•foin  publie  reproach.  If  the  Committee  are  desirous  of  engaging  a  master, 
'lie  name  of  the  person  selected  by  them  must  be  submitted  to  the  Director 
°f  Education  with  a  similar  certificate  as  to  ability  and  character. 

V.  If  a  school  is  already  in  existence,  a  copy  of  the  register  showing  the 
"umber  of  children  (malt-  ami  female)  enrolled  and  the  daily  attendance 
'or at  least  three  mouths,  must  lie  sent  to  I  lie  I  >ir<rtor  of  Education  signed 
h  the  schoolmaster  and  countersigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
If  there  be  at  present  no  school,  a  statement  must  be  forwarded  showing 
(he  number  of  children  (male  and  female)  of  school  age  in  the  Christian 
or  Moslem  community  of  the  village,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  number 
(hat  could  be  brought  to  the  school  when  established. 

VI.  When  an  agreement  has  been  made  with  a  Master  for  a  certain 
fixed  salary  a  voucher,  proving  that  he  has  been  paid  in  full  up  to  within 
three  months  of  the  date  of  the  application  for  aid,  must  be  sent  by  the 
Committee  to  the  Director  of  Education,  together  with  a  certificate  that 
he  has  performed  his  duties  satisfactorily.  When  a  new  school  is  to  be  esta- 
blished, a  guarantee  must  be  given  that  the  salary  agreed  upon  between 
the  Committee  and  the  Master  will  be  punctually  paid,  it  being  distinctly 
understood  that  whenever  a  Master's  salary  is  supplemented  by  a  monthly 
allowance  from  Government,  that  allowance  will  only  be  paid  so  long  as 
vouchers  are  sent  to  the  Director  of  Education  through  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  every  three  months  by  the  Committee,  showing  that  the 
salary  agreed  upon  has  been  actually  received  by  the  Master. 

VII.  In  any  application  for  grants  of  books,  maps,  and  other  school 
material  the  Committee  should  state  what  is  already  possessed,  and  gii  e 
i  be  number  and  names  of  t  lie  children  who  may  bo  unable  through  po\  erfl  J 
id  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  class-books,  slates,  writing 
materials,  etc. 

VIII.  It  should  l«>  well  understood  that  the  assistance  contemplated  by 
i]k  Government  in  maintaining  the  schools  is  not  intended  in  any  way 
to  take  the  place  of  existing  sources  of  support,  but  rather  to  encourage 

the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  to  greater  efforts  in  their  own  behalf,  I 

that  in  even  case  the  Government  Grant  in-Aid  (rill  be  proportioned  to 
ihat  which  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  people  themselves. 


By  order. 
(Signed)     Falk  Warren, 

Chief  Secretary  to  (i»i-trnment. 
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APPENDIX    C. 
TBE  EDUCATION  LAW,  1895. 

CYPBU9.  No.  XVIII.,  1895. 

A  LAW  enacted  by  Hia  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  and  Commander 
in-Chief  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Legislative  Council  thereof, 

"  To    Provide   for  the    Establishment  and  Management  ov 

Elementary  Schools  in  Cyprus. 

3rd  June,  1895. 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  make  better  provision  for  Elementary  Educa- 
tion in  Cyprus. 

Be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  thereof,  as  follows  : 


EstablUh- 
ment  of 
Hoards  of 
Education. 

Composition 
of  Board  for 
Mo.-dem 
Schools. 


i  'oin|.i.-ii  phi 
of  Hoard  for 
Christian 

Schools. 


Inspector  of 
Schools  light 
lo  lie  present 
at  meeting. 


Limitation  of 
scope  of 
Bonrds. 


Chapter  I. — Boards  and  Committees. 

1.  There  shall  be  established  Boards  of  Education  to  regulate  and  decide 
definitely  upon  all  matters  connected  with  Moslem  and  Christian  Education 
in  Cyprus,  and  to  advise  and  assist  the  High  Commissioner  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  sums  annually  voted  in  aid  of  education. 

2.  The  Board  of  Education  for  Moslem  Schools  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  for  the  time  being,  or  his  representative 
as  Chairman,  the  Chief  Cadi  for  Cyprus  for  the  time  being,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, the  Mufti  of  Cyprus  for  the  time  being,"or  his  representative,  i 
person  to  be  appointed  by  the  Delegates  of  Evkaf ,  and  six  members  of  the 
Mahomedan  Community,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  each  District 
Committee  every  two  years. 

3.  The  Board  of  Education  for  Christian  Schools  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  for  the  time  being,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, as  Chairman,  the  Archbishop  of  Cyprus  for  the  time  being, 
or  his  representative,  three  persons  chosen  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  from  among  their  own  body,  and  six  members  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Community,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  each 
District  Committee  every  two  years. 

4.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the 
Boards  and'shall  have  the  right  to  be  present,  either  himself  or'by  ht 
representative,  at  all  proceedings.  He  shall  take  no  part  in  the  decision 
of  questions  under  discussion,  but  may  give  his  opinion  whenever  he 
may  consider  it  necessary  or  when  invited  to  do  so. 

5.  The  Board  of  Education  for  Christian  Schools  shall  take  cognisance 
of  the  matters  connected  with  Greek-Christian  Schools  in  the  Island 
and  of  no  others  ;  the  Board  of  Education  for  Moslem  Schools  shall  take 
cognisance  of  the  matters  connected  with  Moslem  Schools  in  the 
and  of  no  others. 


the  Uand 
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6.  The  duties  of  the  Boards  of  Education  shall  he  to  deliberate  upon  all  Duties  of 
matters  connected  with  education  and  to  deal  with  the  following  matter*. :—  "V*™ 

To  lay  down  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  followed  in  the  schools. 

To  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools, 
when  referred  to  them  by  the  Government,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Government  the  grants  to  be  allowed  to  schools. 

'I'ii  hew  and  decide  complaintB  from  the  inhabitants  of  from  the 
teachers  thai  the  District  Committees  may  have  liccn  unable  to 
settle  ;  to  hear  appeals  against  the  decision  Of  the  District  Committees 
on  complaints  that  may  have  been  ■  ■■:..!.  in  them;  to  hear  and 
determine  complaints  is  to  il"1  partition  of  the  village  contribution 
as  hereinafter  provided  : 

To  make  regulations  laying  down  the  duties  of  School  Teachers 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  may  be  dismissed  by  the 
District  Committees  ;  to  determine,  subject  to  the  conditions  herein- 
after provided,  the  villages  in  which  elementary  schools  shall  be 
established.  \A  mended  by  Section  1  of  tlie  Education  Amendment  Taw, 
1897.1 

7.  The  Boards  of  Education  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  Time  anil 
lie  arranged  by  the  members,  but  there  shall  be  at  least  one  meeting  in  place  of 
the  course  of  each  year.  meeting. 

9.  No  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  meeting  unless  five  members,  QoonUB  of 
at  least,  are  actually  present ;  provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Boards. 
either  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  a  certain  numbcr'of  its  members 

to  form  a  Sub-Committee  to  transact  such  business  as  the  Board  may 
determine,  that  may  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  intervals  between 
the  meetings  of  the  Board. 

If,  after  two  successive  summonses  from  the  Chairman,  five  members 
are  not  present  at  the  time  and  place,  appointed  for  the  meeting,  it  shall 
lie  lawful  for  the  Board  to  proceed  with  Business  if  three  members  only  are 
present. 

u.  There  shall  be  in  each  District  a  District  Committee  of  Education  EatabUah- 
For  Moslem  Schools  and  a  District  CommittW  "(  Education  for  Christian  merit  of 
Schools.  District 

10.  The  District  Committee,  for  Moslem    Schools  shall    lie    composed    . 

of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  for  the  time  being,  as  Chairman,  the  JijKJ-nj 
Cadi  of  the  District  or  his  representative,  and  four  members  of  the  Ifahnai-  Committee, 
edna  community  to  lie  sleeted  'n  the  same  lnanner'that'memhers  of  the 
Medjliss  Idan-  are  now  elected. 

Provided  always  that  the  number  elected  shall  be  the  number  required 
by  this  law  and  not  double  the  number  as  required  by  the  law  under 
which  members  of  the  Medjliss  [dare  are  elected,  and  provided  also  that- 
only  members  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  shall  lie  allowed  to  vote. 

11.  The  District  Committee  for  Christian  Schools  shall  !"•  composed  Compos 
of  thi  inner  of  the  District  for  the  time  being,  as  Chairman,  the  of  Cnrintian 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  hi*  representative,  and  four  members  of  the  Committee. 
Greek  Orthodox  community  to  lie  elected  in  the  same  manner  that  members 
of  the  Medjliss  blare  are  now  elected. 

\tnl  for  the  purposes  of  this  clause,  in  the  Districts  of  Nicosia  anil  Faroa- 
p.ista  the  Archbishop  of  Cyprus  shall  be  considered  as  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese. 

Provided  always  thai  the  numlier  elected  shall  be  the  number  required 
by  this  law  and  not  double  the  number  as  requircil  by  the  law  under  which 
member;  of  tin-  Medjliss  Tdare  are  elected,  and  provided  also  that  only 
members  of  the  C  eek  Orthodox  Church  shall  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Provided  also  that  the'member  or  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
who  represent  the  Mahomedan  or  Greek  Orthodox  Community  of  the 
District  shall'have'the  right  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committees 
of  the  communities  they  represent  and  of  voting  on  all  matters  that  may 
be  brought  before  them. 

2** 
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Duties  of 
Committee*, 


Quorum  of 
Committee.*, 

Kleel  Hill    of 
MrllllxTS. 

KataMi»li- 
inelil  of 
Village 
Committees 
in  certain 
riiKeii. 


Inn 


I>nties  nC 
Village 

I'lUiiliiittees 


15.  The  duties  ol  the  District  Committees  shall,  subject  to  the  following 
proviso,  be  to  consider  and  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Education  the 
villages  in  their  District  in  which  schools  should  be  established  ;  to  appoint 
and  dismiss  the  masters  of  elementary  schools,  subject  to  the  regulations 
that  may  from  time  to  time  be  mode  in  that  behalf ;  to  fix  the  salary  to 
be  paid  to  the  teacher  and  the  sum  to  be  contributed  by  each  village  in 
aid  of  the  school ;  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  of  the  management 
of  the  school,  either  by  the  inhabitant*  or  by  the  teacher,  to  consider  and 
report  to  the  Board  of  Education  all  matters  connected  with  education 
in  the  District ;  to  consider  appeals  from  the  Village  Committees  on  the 
apportionment  of  the  amount  of  the  village  contribution  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Provided  that  the  District  Committee  shall  only  have  the  power  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  teachers,  to  fix  their  salaries  and  the  sum  to  be  con- 
tributed by  each  village  in  the  cases  in  which  the  Village  Committee, 
us  hereinafter  constituted,  has  refused  or  neglected  to  appoint  a  teacher 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  law. 

13.  No  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  meeting  of  a  District  Com- 
mittee unless  three  members  at  least  are  actually  present. 

14.  Members  of  District  Committees  shall  be  elected  every  two  years 
on  such  a  day  in  the  month  of  November  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
inissioner  of  the  District. 

15.  In  every  village  in  which  an  elementary  school  shall  be  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Law  there  shall  be  a  Village  Committee 
Kducation,  which  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  five  and  not  less  than 
three  members,  and  which  shall  be  elected  every  year  in  the  following 
manner : — 

On  a  day  not  later  than  the  20th  of  June  in  each  year  the  Mukhtar  of  t 
village  shall  cause  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  within  the  village 
notice  calling  upon  the  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  attend 
meeting,  to  be  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  said  Mukhtar,  on  the  last 
Sunday  but  one  of  that  month  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Village  Com 
mittcc  of  Education.  The  result  of  such  election  shall  be  reported  b; 
the  Mukhtar  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  within  seven  days  fro 
the  date  of  the  meeting. 

If  it  appears  from  such  report  that  no  Committee  has  been  elected, 
if  no  report  is  received  by  the  Commissioner  within  the  time  speeili 
by  this  Law,  it  shall  tie  luwful  for  the  Commissioner  to  issue  a  notice  fixin 
a  day  within  the  first  fortnight  of  the  month  of  July  for  the  election,  nod 
the  presidency  of  the  Mukhtar,  by  the  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  \  ilifcge 
of  n  Village  Committee  of  Education.    The  result  of  such  election 
I*  reported  by  the  Mukhtar  to  the  Commissioner  within  five  days  fro 
the  date  of  such  election. 

If  it  appears  from  such  report  that  no  Committee  has  been  elected,  or  i: 
no  report  is  received  by  the  Commissioner  within  the  time  specified  by  tin 
law,  then  the  Village  Commission,  together  with  the  Mukhtar  (if  tl 
village,  shall  form  the  Village  Committee  of  Education. 

Each  Village  Committee  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to  be  its  President. 

Where  more  than  one  village  is  interested  in  a  school,  the  Committees 
of  all  the  villages  interested  shall  together  form  the  Village  Committee 
of  Eduoation  contemplated  by  this  Law. 

Provided  always  that  no  member  of  a  Village  Committee  and  no  l_ 
paying  inhabitant  shall  take  part  in  any  proceeding  concerning  a  iffli 
School  unless  he  belongs  to  the  Mahommedan  religion,  and  no  meml.  . 
of  a  Village  Committee  and  no  tax-paying  inhabitant  shall  take  port  in 
any  proceeding   concerning  a  Greek  Christian  School  unless  he  Wlonps 
to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

16.  The  duties  of  the  Village  Committee  of  Education  shall  be  to  appoin. 
and  dismiss  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  subject  to  the  regulations 
that  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  on  that  behalf,  to  make  agreements 

H  it  I:  i  In-  learjiers,  to  nettle  the  ftxe^,  w.\»,vV»  \o  Vs  t^W  to  them,  to  dhjd' 


E 
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among  1 1 1 c  chinch  or  churches  or  mosque  of  the  village  and  the  inhabitants 
i lie  amount  of  the  village  contribution,  and  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
hut i ii-i  Cc iiiiinittee  all  matters  connected  witli  education  in  the  village. 
[Amended  by  Section  2  of  the  Education  Amendment  Law,  1897.] 

17.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  every  Board  instituted  under  the  provisions  Power  to 
of  this  Law  to  make  Rules  to  regulate  its  procedure.  It  shall  also  be  lawful  make  Kulec, 
for  every  District  Committee  or  Village  Committee  of  Education  instituted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Law  to  make  Rules  to  regulate  its  procedure, 
provided  that  such  Rules  as  may  be  made  by  a  District  Committee  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  such  Rules 
as  may  be  made  by  a  Village  Committee  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Committee  of  the  District  to  which  such  Village  Committee  belongs. 

The  President  or  Chairman  of  every  such  Board  or  Committee  shall 
have  a  casting  vote  only. 

I'liAl TKR    II.— As  TO    THE    APPOINTMENT    AND    PAYMENT  OF    TeACHEBS. 

19.  In  the  month  of  December  in  each  year  the  District  Committee  Yearly  li~i.il 
hall  prepare  a  list  of  the  villages  in  the  District  which  should  be  com- vl"a8es '"'"-' 
polled  to  support  a  school  during  the  school  year  then  next  ensuing.    The  JJ^wipwKt 
hool  year  shall  commence  on  the  21st  September.  Bchool  etc. 

19.  Notice  of  the  decision  so  arrived  at  shall  be  served  by  the  31st  Decern-  Notice  there- 
■r  on  the  Mukhtar  or  Mukhtars  of  the  villages  interested  and  any  person  of  to  be 

n  the  village  may  before  the  15th  February  in  each  year  make  any  repre-  served  on 
entation  to  the  District  Committee  that  he  may  think  fit.  Mukhtars. 

20.  The  District  Committee  shall  consider  all  such  representations  as  LUtg,  et*.,  U. 
may  be  received,  and  shall  submit,  not  later  than  the  15th  March,  to  the  be  submitted 
Board  of  Education  the  list  of  villages  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  schools  to  Hoard  of 
should  be  established,  the  representations  that  may  have  been  received  Education, 
rom  those  villages  and  the  remarks  of  the  District  Committee. 

i  '-efore  the  commencement  of  each  school  year  the  High  Commissioner,  High  Com- 
trpoo  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  made  not  later  than  the  30th  missioner 
April,  shall  prescribe,  by  the  31st  May,  the  villages  in  which  schools  aided  mav  order 
>y  the  Government  shall  be  in  operation  during  the  school  year  then  next  y,"ttqe'*  to 
nsuing,  and  may  order  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  any  Jj^t  ™f 
such  school  is  situated,  or  if  more  than  one  village  is  benefited  by  the  school,  gci,,*^, 
then  of  all  the  villages  so  benefited,  shall  contribute  to  the  cost  of  such 
school  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described.      [Amended  by  Section  3  of 
lite  Education  Amendment  Latr,   1897.] 

Provided  always  that  no  village  shall  be  compelled  to  support  a  school 
against  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  tax-paying  inhabitants.     Amended 
Section  3  of  the  Education  Amendment  Law,  iti97.] 

[NeteSeetion  {Section  22)  inserted  by  Education  Amendment  Imw,  1897.] 
22  [23.]°  The  Village  Committee  of  Education  shall  decide,  not  later  than  Village  Com- 
•  20th  August,  what  persons  shall  be  appointed  teachers  in  the  village  "lltlee  to 
,1  the  amount  of  fixed  salary  that  shall  be  paid  to  each.  ,     "I'P0""1 

The  teacher's  salary  shall  be  made  up  of  „  leacoers,  etc. 

(1)  a  fixed  salary, 

(2)  the  Government  Grant-in-Aid. 

The  amount  of  the  fixed  salary  shall  be  recovered  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  or  villages  interested  in  the  school  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
described. 

The  Government  Grant-in-Aid  will  be  fixed  according  to  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  school  as  ascertained  by  periodical  inspections,  and  on 
consideration  of  the  recommendations  of  the  District  Committee. 

The  Village  Committee  of  Education  shall  inform  the  District  Committee 
of  the  appointment  of  school  teachers  in  the  \  illajre  not  later  than  tin?  25th 

!-t. 


At 
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Th«   numbers  in  square  brackets  are  those  introduced   by  Hie   Education 
endow  tit  Law,  1807. 
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23  {24].  If  a  Village  Committee  of  Education  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
appoint  within  I  In:  tunc  limited  by  tiii.s  I  .aw,  the  school  teachers  of  the  village, 
the  Mukhtar  of  the  village  shall  inform  the  District  Committee  of  such 
failure  to  appoint  a  teacher,  not  later  than  the  '25th  August,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  shall,  not  later  than  the  loth  September,  appoint  the 
teachers  of  the  village  in  question,  shall  fix  the  amount  to  he  paid  to  such 
teacher  by  way  of  fixed  salary  aud  shall  immediate!]  inform  the  President 
of  the  Village  Committee  of  Education. 

Provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  District  Committee  to  deliver, 
by  the  15th  September,  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  a  statement  showing 
the  name  of  the  school  teacher  that  has  been  appointed  I'm  the  school 
year  then  next  ensuing,  with  the  amount  of  the  fixed  salary  to  be  paid 
to  him,  and  whether  the  appointment  of  such  teacher  has  been  made  by 
such  District  Committee  or  by  the  Village  Committee  of  Education. 

24  [25).  The  District  Committee  shall,  by  the  15th  September,  cause  to 
be  delivered  to  the  President  of  each  School  Committee  a  notice  calling 
upon  the  Village  Committee  within  fifteen  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice 
to  apportion  the  amount  of  salary  of  the  school  teachers  of  the  village, 
whether  such  school  teachers  have  been  appointed  by  the  District  Committee 
or  by  the  Village  Committee  of  Education,  among  the  church  or  churches, 
or  mosque  of  the  village,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  resident  tax-paying 
inhabitants  lielonging  to  the  religions  community  interested  in  the 
school  of  the  Tillage  or  villages,  according  to  the  means  of  each  person,  and 
the  sum  so  apportioned  shall  be  known  as  "school  fees  "  [Amended  by 
Section  5  of  the  Education  Amendment  Law,  1 897.] 

25  1 26].  "  Resident  tax-paying  inhabitant  "shall  mean  and  include  every 
person  who  resides  in  the  village  and  is  assessed  for  any  form  of  taxation. 

"  Church  "  shall  mean  the  church  of  the  village  and  shall  include  a 
church  attached  to  a  monastery  situated  within  the  limits  of  a  village 
and  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  perform  public  worship. 

26  ]27|.  A  list  of  the  school  fees  assessed  on  each  person  shall  be  made  in 
writing  aud  certified  by  the  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  Village  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  seal  or  seals  of  the  Mukhtar  or  Mukhtars  of  the  village 
or  villages  interested  in  the  school. 

A  copy  of  the  list  shall  lie  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  village 
interested  in  the  school,  and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  within  seven  days  from 
the  completion  of  the  list  to  the  Chairman  of  the  District  Committee, 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  Mukhtar  or  Mukhtars,  that  a  copy 
has  been  posted  in  each  village. 

27  [28].  Any  person  who  may  feel  himself  aggrieved  by  any  school  fee 
assessed  upon  him  may  appeal  to  the  District  Committee  within  ten  days 
of  the  posting  of  the  notice  in  the  village. 

Such  appeal  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  state  the  grounds  on  which 
the  assessment  is  objected  to. 

28  [29].  On  a  day  to  be  named  in  that  behalf,  the  District  Committee,  or 
some  person  deputed  by  it  for  that  purpose,  shall  proceed  to  enquire  into 
the  justice  of  the  ap)iortionment  and  into  the  appeals  that  may  have  been 
made. 

20 13»).  The  District!  'oiiwnil  tee, after  such  enquiry.shall  make  such  altera- 
tions and  amendments  in  the  assessment  list  as  it  shall  think  just,  and  shall 
then  approve  it,  and  ihall  oause  n  copj  of  the  list  so  approved  to  be  handed 
to  the  President  of  the  Village  Committee. 

Crowded  that  either  one-third  of  the  persons  assessed,  or  a  number  of  them 
who  arc  logethci  i  ■•:  •  ■■!  i"  i  >;.  not  less  than  one  half,  may,  within  four- 
teen days  of  the  approval  of  the  list  by  the  District  Committee,  appeal 
lo  i  he  Hoard  of  Education  against  the  apportionment  made  by  I  he  I  >istricl 
Committee.  Such  appeal  must  be  in  writing  and  must  state  the  grounds 
On   which  it  is  made. 

The  Board  of  Education  shall  consider  the  appeal  and  make  such  order 
,w  may  appear  to  it  just,  and  such  decision  shall  be  final. 
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1'iuvided  also,  that  if  it  shall  appear  lo  the  board  of  Education  thai 
any  gross  injustice  or  irregularity  has  been  committed  in  the  partition 
of  the  village  contribution,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  High  Commissioner, 
•  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  order  the  imposition 
on  that  village  of  some  definite  tax  to  make  an  She  village  contribution. 
I  Amended  by  Section  6  of  tlie  Education  Amendment  Law,   1897.] 

30  [31j.  On  the  approval  of  the  list  by  the  District  Committee  or  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  sum  assessed  for  school  fees  on 
each  person  shall  be  payable  by  him  and  his  heirs  in  such  instalments 
and  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  High  Commissioner  may  from  time  to 
time  direct,  and  shall  be  recoverable  in  the  same  manner  as  Government 
taxes  may  be  recovered. 

Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  open  to  the  High  Commissioner,  of 
his  own  motion  or  upon  the  application  of  the  Village  Committee,  to  direct 
that  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  school  fees  may  be  paid  in  kind  instead 
of  in  money.  And  it  shall  be  open  to  the  High  Commissioner  to  specif  > 
the  kind  of  produce  in  which  such  school  fees  may  be  so  paid,  as  aforesaid, 
and  to  fix,  from  time  to  time,  the  prices  at  which  such  produce  will  be 
accepted  and  to  appoint  the  persons  to  whom  and  the  places  at  which  such 
produce  may  be  so  delivered  and  to  regulate  the  sale  of  such  produce. 

31  [32],  There  shall  be  added  to  the  first  assessment  in  each  village,  made 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  a  sum  representing  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
so  assessed,  and  the  additional  sum  so  assessed  shall  be  recovered  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  school  fees  and  shall  be  paid  to  a 
separate  fund  to  be  called  "  The  School  Fund."  A  separate  account  shall 
be  kept  of  the  school  fund  for  Moslem  and  for  Christian  schools. 

32  [33J.  If  for  any  reason  it  shall  not  be  possible  for  the  Government  in 
year  to  recover  from  any  village  the  full  amount  of  the  fixed  salary 

advanced  by  it,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  High  Commissioner  to  order  that 
the  sum  required  to  make  up  the  amount  advanced  by  the  Government 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Government  from  the  school  fund,  and  if  that  fund 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  sums  so  advanced,  the  High  Commissioner 
may  then  order  that  the  balance  of  any  sum  so  advanced  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Government  from  the  sum  appropriated  in  each  year  for  Grants-in- 
Aid  to  elementary  schools,  and  any  sum  so  ordered  to  be  paid  under  the 
provisions  of  this  clause  shall  be  a  first  charge  on  any  sum  so  appropriated 
for  Grants-in-Aid  to  elementary  schools. 

Provided  always  that  any  sum  thereafter  recovered  for  school  fees  shall 
in  the  first  place  be  devoted  to  repaying  any  sum  that  may  have  been 
deducted  from  the  sum  appropriated  for  Grants-in-Aid  and  the  balance 
shall  be  paid  to  the  school  fund. 

33  [34].  The  salaries  of  teachers  shall  be  paid  in  such  instalments  and 
at  such  times  as  the  High  Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

114  [35].  The  District  or  Village  Committee  may  dismiss  any  teacher 
appointed  under  this  Law,  and  no  teacher  so  dismissed  shall  have  any  claim 
to  salary  beyond  the  day  of  his  dismissal. 

Provided  that  only  the  Committee  that  has  appointed  the  teacher  has 
the  right  to  dismiss  him. 

Provided  also,  that  every  teacher  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  against  his 
dismissal  to  the  District  Committee  if  such  dismissal  has  been  made  by 
the  Village  t  'ommittee,  and  to  the  Board  of  Education  if  such  dismissal  has 
lieen  made  by  the  District  Committee. 

35  [36].  If  owing  to  the  death  resignation,  or  dismissal  of  a  teacher,  or  to 

ither  cause,  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  in  any  school,  it  shall  be  lawful 

I "r  the  Village  Committee  to  appoint  another  teacher  for  the  remainder 

ue  school  year,  and  the  District  Committee  may  order  that  such  per 

centage  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  school 

fees  assessed  on  the  village  or  villages  interested  in  the  school. 
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Provided  that  if  the  Village  Committee  -hull  not  a  p|>oiiit  another  teacher 
to  (ill  the  vacancy  bo  caused  within  fifteen  days  of  the  occurrence  of  nek 
vacancy,  it  shall  l>e  lawful  for  the  District  Committee  to  appoint  a  teacher, 
.ml  (if  sueh  appointment  the  District  Committee  shall  immediately  inform 
the  Village  Committee. 

i'ii  u' mi  III.— As  to  the  Examination  and  Classification  op  School 
rhneaUHM  Teachers. 

i,  ,,  1,'cn..  36  [37].  The  school  teachers  in  Cyprus  shall  he  divided  into  three  classes. 

"I  Kx-       ;i7  |:;,s|.   Their  classification  shall   1»'    made  hy  the  Board  of  Examiners 
attune™  to      ^()  ^  appointed  gj  hereinafter  provided. 

I'MiinoiiiMi  nt  88  [31t|.  Those  I'  c  In  i  "sof  the  second  and  third  classes  wlm  shall  wish  to 
ir.ii-liriM  to  |m-  promoted  to  a  higher  class,  may,  on  application  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
higher  grade,  j^,  auhjected  to  a  further  examination  to  test  their  qualifications,  hut  no 

such  application  shall  be  entertained  until  the  expiration  of  two  yean 

after  MM  first  classification. 

Application*  39  [40],  A  school  teacher,  whether  he  shall  have  been  successful  in  such 
Hi  leoehers  examination  or  not,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  ask  to  be  submitted  to  a  new 
>  lie  exa-       examination  until  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  his  previous  exami- 


mined. 


nation. 


mill  nii.-iit  40  [41.]  It  shall  lie  lawful  for  the  High  Commissioner,  from  time  to  time, 
mm  lemu-  fco  appoint  such  persons  as  he.  shall  sec  fit  to  constitute  a  Board  or  Boards 
iteration  of  of  Examiners,  and  to  prescribe  the  times  and  places  at  which  such  Boards 
Boardof  (>f  Examiners  shall  conduct  such  examinations  as  are  hereinafter  men- 

RramUMfB.     tinned,  and  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  persona  constituting  the 
Boards  of  Examiners. 

Duties  of  41  (42].  The  duties  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  shall  be  to  examine  such 

such  Hoard,    persons  as  shall  apply  to  be  examined  with  a  view  to  testing  their  general 

knowledge,  and  competency  to  teach  according  to  the  new  teaching  method 

and  to  report  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  the  names  of  such  persons  as 

shall  pass  an  examination  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 
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Chapter  IV.— As  to  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers  in  Moslui 
Elementary  Schools. 

41  [43).  From  and  after  the  20th  August,  1896,  no  one  shall  be  employed 
as  a  teacher  of  a  Moslem  Elementary  Public  School  which  receives  a  Grant- 
in-Aid  from  the  Government  unless  either : — 

(u)  he  holds  a  diploma  or  certificate  that  he  has  passed  through  the 
full  course  of  education  at  one  of  the  superior  Schools  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  known  by  the  names  of  "  Mektebi  Idadi '! 
or  "  Darul  Muallimin,"  or 

(6)  he  holds  a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  with  credit  the  whole 
course  of  education  at  the  Kushdie  School  of  Cyprus,  or 

(<■)  he  holds  a  certificate  from  a  Board  of  Examiners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  High  Commissioner,  as  is  hereinbefore  meutioned, 
that  he  is  competent  to  be  a  master  of  an  Elementary  Mo 
Sohool. 

43  [44],  From  and  after  the  20th  August,  1896,  noone  shall  be  employe 
as  a  schoolmistress  of  a  Moslem  Elementary  Public  School  for  Girls  which 
receives  a  Grant-in-Aid  from  the  Government  unless  she  holds  a  certificate 
from  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  High  Commissioner,  i 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  that  she  is  competent  to  be  a  mistress  of  an  Ele 
Humility  Modem  School  for  Girls. 
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44  I  l."i|-   Emij  person  who  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Clause  Ccrtilicate  of 
and  Clause  13*  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  under  the  hand  qualilicati' 

;  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  that  he  or  she 
is  duly  qualified  to  bs  a  teacher  in  a  Moslem  Elementary  School. 

45  [46).  Teachers  must  be  members  of  the  Mahomcdan  religion  and  not  Qualification 
less  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  as  to  religion 

Provided  that  for  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  or  any  technical  »"d  age. 
branch  of  education,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  the  teacher  thereof  shall 
be  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  nor  shall  it  be  necessary  that  such  teacher 
shall  ha\c  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  Clauses  42  and  43*  of  this  Law. 

I  IIAI'IMl  V.— As  TO  THE  yCAUFN-'ATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  I.N  UliEEK-CllIUSTIAN 

Elementary  Schools. 

46  |47|.  From  and  after  the  20th  August,  1806,  no  one  shall  be  employed 
as  a  teacher  of  a  Greek-Christian  Elementary  Public  School  which  receives 
a  Grant-in-Aid  from  the  Government  unless  either:— 

(a)  he  holds  a  diploma  or  certificate  that  he  has  passed  through  the 
full  course  of  education  in  the  training  branch  of  the  Cyprus 
Gymnasium  or  at  some  recognised  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
or 

(li)  if  he  has  been  a  teacher  More  the  passing  of  this  Law,  he  holds 
a  certificate  from  the  board  of  Examiners  to  be  appointed  by 
the  High  Commissioner,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  from 
t  lie  Masters  of  the  training  branch  of  the  Cyprus  Gymnasium, 
that  he  is  competent  to  teach  according  to  the  new  teaching 
method. 

47  [48].  From  and  after  the  20th  August,  1896,  no  one  shall  be  employed  as 
a  school  mistress  of  a  Greek-Christian  Elementary  Public  School  for  girls 
which  receives  a  Grant-in-Aid  from  the  Government  unless  she  possesses 
the  following  qualifications,  that  is  to  say: — 

(a)  she  holds  a  diploma  or  certificate  that  she  has  passed  through 
the  full  course  of  education  at  some  recognised  Training  School 
for  Schoolmistresses,  or 

(o)  she  holds  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  High  Commissioner,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  that 
she  is  competent  to  teach  according  to  the  new  teaching  method. 

48  [49J.  Every  person  who  has  f  ulfilled  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Clause  Certificate  of 
46*  (sections  a  and  6)  and  in  Clause  47*  (sections  a  and  6)  shall  be  entitled  to  Qualification, 
receive  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  Examining  Board  and  of  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  that  he  or  she  is  duly  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  in  a 
Greek-Christian  Elementary  School. 

49  [50].  Teachers  must  be  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  Qualilicatio 
not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  as  to  religic 

Provided  that  for  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  or  any  technical  anu  ago- 
branch  of  education,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  the  teacher  thereof  shall 
be  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  nor  shall  it  be  necessary  that  such 
teacher  shall  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  Clauses  46  and  47*  of 
this  Law. 

Ntw  Section  (Section  Si)  inserted  by  the  Education  A  mendment  Law,  1897" 


: 
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Chapter  VI.  -General. 

60  [52].  From  and  after  the  aotb  September,  1896,  no  Government  Grant- 
in-Aid  shall  be  given  to  any  school  any  paid  teacher  of  which  is  not  duly 
qualified  under  the  provisions  of  this  Law. 

*  The  references  are  to  the  original  numbering  ot  Hie  Clause*. 
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01  [5a].  This  Law  shall  not  apply  to  the  Elementary  Schools  in  the  t 
of  Nicosia,  Larnaca  ami  Seala,  Liuiassol,  l'amagusta  and   \ 'aiosi.i,   h 
and   Kyreuia,  unless  two-third-;  of  the  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  shall  express  a  wish  in  writing  to  the  High  Commissioner  to  be 
brought  under  its  provisions. 

Provided  that  the  Government  Grant  shall  continue  to  be  paid  to  the 
schools  in  these  towns  as  heretofore,  even  if  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Law,  but  provided  also  that  no  Government  Grant-in-  A  id 
shall  be  paid  unless  the  teachers  are  qualified  as  ptxn  idod  in  this  Law. 

52  [54|.  It  shall  tie  lawful  for  the  High  Commissioner  todisposeof  so  much 
of  the  sum  appropriated  for  Grants-in-Aid  of  schools  as  may  be  required  to 
provide  the  Government  Grant  to  schools  belonging  to  religious  commu- 
nities other  than  the  Moslem  and  Greek  Orthodox  communities  and  the 
balance  only  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  Grants-in-Aid  shall  be  disp 

of  under  the  provisions  of  this  Law. 

53  [55).  "  The  Schoolmasters'  Qualification  l.aw,  1892,"  is  hereby  repcale 
from  the  20th  August,  1896. 

54  [56).  This  Law  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Education  Law,  1890." 

Passed  in  Council  this  fifth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and   ninety-five. 


Amendment 
lo  section  6. 


Addition  to 
section  16. 


APPENDIX  D. 
THE  EDUCATION  AMENDMENT  LAW,  1897. 

Cyprus.  No.  XIV.,  1897. 

A  LAW  enacted  by  His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tin- 
Legislative  Council  thereof, 

•'  To  Amend  '  The  Education  Law,  1895.' " 

[3rd  Augvtt,  1897. 

be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  and  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Legislative  Council  thereof,  as  follows  : 

1.  Section  6  of  "  The  Education  Law,  1895,"  shall  read  and  have  effect 
as  though  there  were  added  at  the  end  of  section  6  the  following  words  : 

"  and  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  appointed  at  each  school." 

2.  There  shall  be  added  to  section  16  of  the  said  Law  the  following 
provisos : 

"  Provided  that  where  more  than  oue  village  is  interested  in  a  school, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  the  village  in  which  the  school 
has  been  prescribed  to  be  held  to  fix  a  date  for  the  holding  of  a  meeting 
or  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  duties  imposed  upon 
Village  Committees  by  this  section,  and  if  the  Committee  of  any  other 
village  interested  in  the  school,  after  receipt  of  reasonable  notice. 
shall  fail  to  attend  at  the  meeting  or  meetings,  or  if  such  village  shall 
have  failed   to  appoint  an    bklucation   Committee.  I  lie  decision   of  the 
\  illaf-c  at  \\  hich  the  school  has  been  prescribed  to  be  held,  with  regaii 
to  any  of  the  matters  enumerated  in  this  section,  shall,  subject  to 
provisions  of  this  Law,  be  binding  on  the  village  which  has  failed 
attend  or  to  appoint  a  Committee  as  aforesaid." 
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"  I'luvided also  that  the  Village  Committee  of  Education  may  at 
any  time  decide  that,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  school-teacher's 
salary,  there  shall  be  collected  any  sum  which  in  their  judgment  is 
required  for  the  repairs,  furniture,  or  general  maintenance  of  the  village 
school,  and  such  sum  shall  be  apportioned  and  collected  in  the  manner 
l'>  this  law  provided  for  the  apportionment  and  collection  of  school 
teachers'  salaries,  and  when  collected  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  village  From  which  the  same  baa  been  collected." 

3.  Section  21  uf  the  laid  law  shall  read  and  have  effect  as  though  there  Amendment 
were  added  after  the, words  "  then  next  ensuing  "the  words,  "  the  number  IO  sect'°'1  -'• 
of  teachers  to  be  appointed  to  each  village  school ;  "  and  the  -said  section 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  the  repeal  of  the  proviso  thereto  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  the  following  proviso,  that  is  to  say  : 

"  Provided  always  that  no  village  shall  be  compelled  to  support 
a  school  against  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  unless  it 
shall  appear  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  the  High  Commissioner 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  such  school  will  earn  a  yearly 
Grant-in-Aid  from  the  Government  of  not  less  than  i'o." 

4.  There  shall  be  added  to  "The  Education  law,  1895,"  the  following 
section  whicli  shall  be  uuml>cred  22,  and  the  subsequent  sections  of  the 
said  Law  shall  be  renumbered  accordingly  : 

"  22.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  High  Commissioner  in  any  year,  Additional 
notwithstanding  that  the  date  by  section  21  of  this  Law  limited  for  section  to  be 
prescribing  the  villages  in  which  schools  aided  by  Government  shall  numbered  SSI 
be  in  operation,  may  have  elapsed,  to  order  that  additional  villages 
be  added  to  the  list  of  such  villages  and  thereupon  the  inhabitants 
of  such  additional  villages  shall  contribute  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
their  schools  in  like  manner  as  though  the  villages  had  been  comprised 
in  the  original  list  " 

5.  Section  24*  of  the  said  law  shall  read  and  have  effect  as  though  there  Amendment 
were  added  after  the  words  "  notice  to  apportion,"  in  the  fourth  line  of  to  section  24. 
the  said  section,  the  words  "  any  amount  which  may  have  been  written 

off  as  irrecoverable  from  past  assessments  together  with." 

6.  Section  29*  of  the  said  law  shall  read  and  have  effect  as  though  there 
were  added  after  the  words  "  village  contribution,"  in  the  third  line  of 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  said  section,  the  words  : 

"  or  if  the  members  of  the  Village  Committee  in  any  year,  whether  Amendment 
before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  law,  have  failed  to  make  the  assess-  to  section  S9, 
ment  of  school  fees  required  by  this  law." 

7.  Section  31*  of  the  said  Law  is  hereby  repealed  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  Repeal  of 
lollowing  section  is  enacted  :  section  31  and 

_,,,.,,,,.  .  .  aubstltiitlon 

32.  There  shall  be  added  in  every  year  to  each  annual  assessment  „f  m,,v  „ec. 
of  school  fees  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  a  sum  represent-  tiou. 
ing  rive  per  cent,  of  the  amount  so  assessed,  and  such  additional  sum 
shall  be  recovered  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  school 
fees  and  shall  !«  paid  to  a  separate  fund  to  be  called  "The  School 
1'iind."  The  sums  eollecled  from  Christian  and  Moslem  schools  shall 
be  kepi  wparate,  and  the  same  shall  !><■  respectively  applied  and  paid 
half-ve.irlv  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Gymnasium  and  of  the  Rushdie 
School." 

Chan  shall  u-  added  to    The  Education  law  of  1995,"  the  following 

section,  which  shall  be  numbered  01,  and  the  subsequent  sections  of  lie 
■aid  Jaw  shall  be  re-numbered  accordingly  : 


The  references  are  to  the  original   numbering  of  the  Clauses. 
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"01.  The  Board  of  Education  for  Christian  SchooLs,  i(  it  shall 
appear  that  the  number  of  teachers  qualified  under  Section  47*  of  tin.-. 
Law  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  existing  schools,  may 
decide  that  certificates  will  be  granted  to  a  limited  number  of  persons 
who  have  not  been  employed  as  teachers  before  the  passing  of  this  Law 
and  who  shall  satisfy  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  their  competency 
to  teach  according  to  the  new  teaching  method. 

The  Education  Board  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
at  which  the  examination  will  be  held  and  of  the  number  of  certificates 
to  be  granted. 

Any  person  who  obtains  a  certificate  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  qualified  under  Section  47*  of  this  Law, 
and  may  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  a  Greek-Christian  Elementary 
Public  School  which  receives  a  Grant-in-Aid  from  the  Government 
without  undergoing  any  further  examination." 

0.  The  Education  Law,  1895,  shall,  as  from  the  passing  of  this  Law, 
take  effect  subject  to  the  additions,  omissions  and  substitutions  required 
by  this  Law  and  every  copy  of  such  first-mentioned  Law  printed  after  the 
passing  of  this  Law,  by  authority  of  the  High  Commissioner,  may  be  printed 
with  the  additions,  omissions  and  substitutions  required  by  this  Law. 

Short  title.  10.  This  Law  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Education  Amendment  Law,  1807," 

and  shall  come  into  force  on  a  day  to  be  notified  by  the  High  Commissioner 
in  the  Official  Gazette. 

Passed  in  Council  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-acven. 


Notk.— This  Law  was  assented  to  by  an  Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council 
dated  3rd  August,  1897. 
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I.       lNTIii.HI  1-liON. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  covers  an  area  of  about  1,200  acres,  aud Gut^ra|>lii>:i 
comprises,  according  to  its  last  census  (1901),  a  population  of ','>"ition- 
27,460,  nearly  all  British  subjects  of  all  creeds,  with  a  mingling  of 
Moors  and  other  nationalities,  and  including  also  a  variable  number 
of  troops,  amounting  on  the  night  of  the  census  to  6,475.  This 
population  occupies  the  western  slope  of  the  Rock,  which  is  divided 
into  the  North  and  South  Districts,  and  again  sub-divided  longi- 
tudinally into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Levels.  In  addition  to  this 
colony  on  the  western  side,  there  is  a  small  village  at  the  base  of  the 
precipice  on  the  eastern  side,  called  Catalan  Bay,  with  a  population 
of  fishermen  and  their  families. 

Without  going  into  previous  history,  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  was 
in\1704  wrested  from  Spain^by  Great  Britain. 

There  is  nothing  on  record  that  throws  much  light  on  the  state  Education 
of  education  in  Spanish  times,  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  ^l"^"ls 
the  transfer  of  archives  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Spanish  towns  in  oeonptthm. 
the  neighbourhood  in  1704,  when  the  place  was  evacuated  by  the 
native  garrison  and  inhabitants.  This  want  may  also  be  traced  to 
the  loss  of  the  annals,  especially  those  of  Portillo,  the  chronicler  of 
Gibraltar  during  its  various  sieges.  Don  Francisco  Maria  Montero, 
the  modern  historian,  a  native  of  San  Roque,  makes  no  mention  of 
any  educational  system,  nor  does  Lopez  de  Ayala,  who  wrote  some- 
time after  the  year  1704.  That  there  existed  in  those  times  primary 
schools  of  the  Municipality  ("  escuelas  de  primera  ensenanza  ") 
there  can  scarcely  he  any  doubt.  Provisions  for  such  form  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  law,  and  even  up  to  1840  a  few  schools  of  this  class, 
such  as  now  exist  at  Linea  de  la  Concepcion  and  Campamento,  both 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rook,  were  in  operation  in  Gib- 
raltar. 

Owing  to  the  geographical  position  of  Gibraltar  and  to  its  com-  ranirinurr* 
nercial  relations  the  acquisition  of  modern  languages  must  always 
be  a  very  important  part  of  the  education  of  the  inhabitants.    In 
the   ordinary   trading   establishments    two    or    more   [European 
languages  are  in  regular  use. 

The  recognised  official  language  is  English,  for  the  promotion  of  Kiiylish  the 
which  a  Government  grant  is  given.    Hence  it  follows  that  if™"?* 
knowledge  of  English  holds  the  first  place  in  the  public  mind,  nngmii 
since  a  practical  and  colloquial  acquaintance  with  it  is  a  necessary 
qualification  for  all  public  employments,  Government  and  muni- 
cipal. 

But  Spanish  is  the  current  language  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Spanish  u 
people  of  Gibraltar,  as  is  natural  from  the  olose  and  constant  inter- B  medium- 
course  between  Gibraltar  and  Spain,  and   their  reciprocal  depen- 
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donee  socially  and  commercially.  Although  no  Government  grant 
tm  up  to  the  present  been  allowed  for  Spanish,  still  teachers  are 
obliged  to  make  use  of  this  language  as  a  medium  for  the  thorough 
teaching  of  English,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  teacher  in  Gibraltar 
— professionally  engaged  as  such — in  order  to  qualify  himself  or 
herself  for  that  important  office,  has  to  acquire  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  Spanish. 

II.    Wesleyan  Schools. 

The  year  1832  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  Wesleyans  In  Gib- 
raltar, and  they  immediately  opened  a  charitable  and  undenomina- 
tional school  in  connection  with  their  mission.  This  school, 
beginning  with  very  few  pupils  of  all  creeds,  for  a  short  time 
attracted  many  poor  children,  but  finally  want  of  accommodation 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  of  the  Hebrew  and  Roman 
Catholic  denominations  compelled  a  transfer  of  those  who  remained 
to  the  Public  School,  which  had  been  established  about  the  same 
period.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  only  temporary,  inas- 
much as  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  managers  respecting  the 
freedom  conceded  to  the  children  of  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions did  not  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
and  they  soon,  i.e.,  in  1833,  opened  schools  of  their  own.  These 
schools,  which  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  under  the  direction 
and  management  of  a  committee  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Rule,  in  premises  which  seem  to  have  been  originally  granted  to 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  or  about  the  year  1829,  were  attended 
with  very  great  success,  and  attracted  a  large  number  of  pupils, 
so  much  so,  that  in  1842,  when  Dr.  Rule  left  Gibraltar,  there  were 
established  four  day  and  two  night  schools  belonging  to  the  Wes- 
leyan Conference,  and  these  continued  working  for  many  years 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Hull  (successor  to  Dr.  Rule)  with 
varying  success,  and  are  referred  to  in  some  of  the  Educational 
Rfeportt  as  being  model  schools.  For  reasons  which  are  not  now 
completely  traceable,  but  mainly  owing  to  the  development  of 
other  educational  institutions,  particularly  the  splendid  schools 
which  at  that  date  had  been  erected  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  which,  as  was  only  natural,  drew  away  a  large  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  children,  the  Wesleyan  schools  gradually  fell  off, 
and  in  the  year  1851  the  school  buildings  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  then  Roman  Catholic  Vicar- Apostolic.  The  school  hotMM 
in  the  North  District  continued  admirably  to  fulfil  their  mission 
up  to  the  year  1855,  between  which  date  and  1860  the  attendance 
again  fell  off,  and  in  1862  the  scholars  of  both  sexes  were  groujied 
under  one  roof.  In  1878  new  and  commodious  school  premises 
were  opened  near  the  Chapel  and  Manse  in  Prince  Edward's  Road 
(North  District),  which  continued  until  the  year  1895,  when  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  scholars,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
coupled  with  the  wish  to  convert  the  school  building  into  a 
f<  Soldiers   and  Sailors'  Home,"  in  connection  with  the  chaplaincy 
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work  of  the  mission,  led  to  the  schools  being  finally  closed.  During 
the  period  1854-1873  the  Government  grant  in  aid  had  varied 
from  £14  to  £35,  and  from  1874  to  1890  from  £87  to  £166.  These 
schools  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  pioneers  of  education 
in  Gibraltar,  and  the  Conference  .has  good  reason  to  rejoice  in 
the  abundant  results  which  have  followed  its  early  and  very 
humble  efforts — efforts  which  are  most  graphically  described  in 
"  Recollections  of  My  Life,"  by  William  Rule,  D.D. 

HI.   The  Public  School. 

In  the  year  1832  a  Public  school  was  opened  in  the  Colony.  Establish- 
This  was  a  mixed  school,  open  to  all  denominations  and  to  children  ■■*■* in 
of  both  sexes.  It  was  approved  by  the  local  government,  and 
maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  all  classes,  irrespec- 
tive of  creed.  The  managing  body  was  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  different  religious  denominations,  exclusive  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  teaching  of  religion 
in  any  form.  In  this  form  the  school  continued  with  varying 
success  until  1871,  when,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  repairs  to  the 
premises,  the  boys'  department  was  closed  for  three  years,  while 
the  girls'  school  was  continued  in  a  small  house  rented  for  the 
purpose.  The  repairs  having  been  effected,  the  whole  school  was 
reorganised  in  1874,  and  the  boys'  department  was  reopened  and 
continued  until  1897,  when  it  was  again  closed  for  want  of  funds, 
the  girls'  department  being  still  continued.  The  teachers  in  this  Te,uhen». 
school  are  now  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Management,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  arrangement  for  the  pro- 
fessional instruction  of  the  teachers,  nor  is  there  any  system  of 
pupil  or  apprentice  teachers.  Those  who  are  instructors  in  the 
school  are  a  head  mistress  at  a  salary  of  $25  (£5)  per  month, 
two  assistant  teachers  at  88  (£1  12s.)  each  monthly,  another 
assistant  at  $4  (16s.),  and  three  monitresses  without  salary. 
There  are  no  arrangements  at  all  for  pensions.  The  religious  Kelijiioun 
instruction  is  in  the  hands  and  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Instruct  ioi 
Roman  Catholic  and  Church  of  England  clergy,  who  visit  the 
school  weekly  with  unvarying  regularity  to  afford  instruction  in 
their  respective  creeds.  As  this  school  is  of  an  elementary  character 
only,  there  is  no  provision  for  education  in  any  of  the  higher 
branches,  nor  for  training  or  instruction  in  handicrafts,  &c,  nor 
for  drill  and  physical  exercises. 

In  the  winter  of  1898  an  evening  school  for  boys  was  opened,  Evening 
and  continued  with  good  results,  but  was  discontinued  in  the  School, 
following  winter  for  want  of  attendance. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  Public  school  during  the  year  Average 
ending  31st  March,  1901,  was  132,  which  has  since  increased,  and  Attendance 
the  quarters  following  in  the  current  year  have  shown  an  atten- 
dance of  141. 

This  school  is  under  Government  supervision. 
8374  2F 
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IV.  Chukch  of  England  School. 

It  appeara  from  a  reference  to  old  records  that  during  the  period 
■when  Gibraltar  was  a  penal  settlement,  and  there  were  in  the  South 
District  many  families  of  persons  attached  to  the  Convict  Establish- 
ment who  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  who  had  come 
from  home  to  occupy  posts  in  that  establishment,  and  many  other 
families  residing  in  the  same  part  of  the  Colony,  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment granted  the  use  of  a  building,  not  far  from  the  New  Mole, 
where  the  establislunent  referred  to  was  erected,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  Church  of  England  school.  The  school  attracted  many 
pupils,  and  was  continued  with  much  success  until  about  the  year 
1875,  when  by  reason  of  the  Convict  Establishment  being  broken 
up,  and  the  families  connected  therewith  leaving  Gibraltar,  the 
school  attendance  fell  off,  and  in  the  year  1888  it  was  found  so 
deplorably  unsatisfactory  that  a  suggestion  was  made  to  close  it. 
In  consideration,  however,  of  the  good  work  that  had  been  done 
in  former  years,  as  well  as  of  the  misfortune  that  such  closure  must 
entail  to  the  cause  of  education,  efforts  were  made  for  its  continu- 
ance, and  they  appeared  for  a  brief  period  to  promise  success,  but, 
unfortunately,  without  permanent  results.  This  failure  was 
hastened  by  the  necessity  of  making  considerable  repairs  to  the 
school  premises,  estimated  at  a  sum  of  about  £200.  A  public 
meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  institution  was  held  to  determine 
what  measures  should  be  adopted,  with  a  result  unfavourable 
to  its  continuation,  and  therefore  the  school  was  finally  closed  on 
the  3l8t  January,  1889.  The  few  English  children  were  placed 
in  the  military  schools,  which  had  at  that  time  a  sufficiency  of 
room. 

Now  that  numbers  of  workmen  and  their  families  have  come  out 
from  England  in  connection  with  the  Admiralty  dockworks,  and 
that  there  is  no  public  school  for  boys  other  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  it  may  be  suggested  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Public  School  in  Flat  Bastion  Road  to  reorganise  the  boys'  depart- 
ment, which,  as  stated,  was  closed  in  1897. 

V.  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

In  or  about  the  year  1840  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  the 

principal  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar  with  a  view  to  obtain  aid  from  the 

Government  for  an  organized  system  of  education,  differing  from 

that  pursued  by  the  Wesleyan  schools  and  Public  school.    A  letter 

was  addressed  to  the  then  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Gibraltar,  dealing 

forcibly  with  the  pressing  need  for  a  system  of  education  based  on 

the  principles  of  the  parental  rights  of  the  community  to  have  their 

children  educated  in  their  own  religion. 

m^nt  'lit  t wo       *°  re8Ponse  to  fcke  application  which  was  put  forward  by  the  then 

■abaidiaad      Vicar-Apostolic  (Dr.  Hughes)  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  the 

Schools.         Government  promised  a  sum  equal  to  a  third  of  that  realised  by 

voluntary  contributions,  and  two  subsidised  schools  were  opened 
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in  the  town — the  principal  one  at  that  time  being  in  Castle  Ramp, 
which  gave  accommodation  to  more  than  300  boys.  Thia  school 
was  conducted  by  two  qualified  teachers  who  were  brought  from  the 
home  country. 

Amongst  the  educational  institutions  founded  about  this  time, 
was  the  boarding  and  day  school  for  young  ladies  in  Europa  Main 
Eoad,  now  called  "  Loretto  Convent."'  This  was  placed  under  the 
management  of  the  community  of  Sisters  of  Loretto,  consisting 
of  members  from  the  present  house  in  Dublin.  This  school  receiving 
very  earnest  support  and  patronage  from  the  inhabitants,  a  second 
institution  of  the  same  order,  and  working  on  similar  lines,  was 
established  in  the  centre  of  the  town  district,  called  Green  Market. 

The  work  of  education  so  begun  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
1840,  under  the  Vicar-Apostolic,  Dr.  Hughes,  was  followed  up  by 
his  successor.  Dr.  J.  B.  Scandella,  in  1856,  and  was  completed  by  the 
foundation  of  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  young  men. 
This  establishment  was  first  opened  in  New  Mole  Parade,  South,  but 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  a  more  suitable  locality  in  Europa 
Main  Road,  in  the  same  district,  where  an  extensive  building  was 
erected  and  named  St.  Bernard's  College.  This  college,  the  first 
of  its  class  for  higher  education  in  Gibraltar,  attracted  a  great 
number  of  students,  and  is  mentioned  with  much  eulogy  by  the 
Spanish  historian  above  mentioned,  Don  F.  M.  Montero;  it  con- 
tinued in  operation  until  the  year  1878,  when,  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  it  was  closed  in  December  of  that  year. 

A  few  years  before  the  closing  of  St.  Bernard's  College,  the  then 
Vicar-Apostolic,  Dr.  Scandella,  made  an  application,  in  which  he 
obtained  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools 
Committee  and  principal  inhabitants  of  that  religion,  for  a  com- 
munity of  Christian  Brothers.  This  request,  preferred  to  the 
Superior  General  of  the  Order,  was  acceded  to,  and  in  January, 
1878,  four  brothers  arrived  in  Gibraltar,  and  at  once  took  charge 
of  the  school  at  Castle  Ramp,  North,  and,  later  on,  of  St.  Joseph's, 
South  District.  The  results  of  the  system  of  teaching  thus  intro- 
duced by  the  Christian  Brothers  soon  began  to  be  known  in  the  city, 
and  a  desire  was  generally  expressed  to  secure  additional  teachers 
from  the  same  Order  for  the  children.  In  furtherance  of  this  desire, 
a  deputation  of  citizens  waited  on  the  Vicar- Apostolic,  who  readily 
endorsed  their  views  regarding  a  high-class  school,  in  lieu  of 
St.  Bernard's  College,  and,  this  new  application  being  granted 
by  the  Superior  General  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  additional 
bivthren  were  sent  out,  which  enabled  the  then  local  superior, 
the  late  Rev.  W.  G.  O'Brien,  to  open  a  college  in  Commercial 
Square,  North  District,  in  September,  1878.  For  many  years  the 
work  was  continued  in  such  class-rooms  as  could  be  afforded  by 
rented  premises,  but  at  length  a  purchase  was  effected  of  a  freehold 
property  in  Lino  Wall  Road,  also  in  the  North  District,  and  this 
building,  after  much  labour,  and  a  considerable  outlay,  was  con- 
verted into  a  commodious  educational  establishment — the  present 
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Line  Wall      Line  Wall  Duy  College.    This  establishment  is  nut  under  Govern- 
Dnueae  ment  inspection,  but  is  the  chief  institution  for  secondary  education 

in  the  Colony.  It  has  ample  accommodation  for  mjre  than 
150  pupils,  and  is  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  mathe- 
matical appliances,  together  with  a  good  hall  and  museum.  The 
course  of  studies  comprises  a  complete  English  and  commercial 
education,  to  which  are  added  mathematics,  physical  sciences, 
drawing,  vocal  music,  typewriting,  modem  languages,  classics, 
and  also  gymnastics,  the  latter  being  under  the  tuition  of  the 
•  professor  of  the  Garrison  Gymnasium,  where  the  students  attend 
on  two  mornings  in  each  week.  The  number  of  students  in  daily 
attendance  is  about  140,  and  at  present  the  school  is  attended  by 
fourteen  non-Roman  Catholics,  who  are  not  present  during  the 
religious  instruction  daily  afforded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  boys. 
The  examinations  are  conducted  annually  by  the  College  of  Precep- 
tors, and  pupils  are  also  prepared  for  matriculation  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Christian  Brothers 
generally  for  teaching  the  English  language,  it  may  be  useful 
to  note  that  at  first  the  Ollendorf  method  was  tried,  but  as  this 
could  only  be  utilised  for  the  more  advanced  pupils,  who  were 
well  able  to  read,  it  was  found  that  a  different  plan  must,  ho  adopted, 
and  a  Spanish-English  vocabulary  introduced  at  the  very  threshold 
of  education.  For  this  purpose  a  translation  was  made  of  the 
school  reading  books  from  the  junior  standards  upwards,  and  these 
vocabularies,  in  manuscript  form,  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
junior  teachers,  who  were  trained  to  use  them  in  the  some  manner 
as  the  principals  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  one  or  two  years'  trial  these  manuscripts  gave 

place  to  a  comprehensive  series  of  bi-lingual  readers,  which  are 

now  in  the  hands  of  all  the  children  in  the  Christian  Brothers' 

schools,  and  are  also  in  use  in  some  of  the  other  schools  in  receipt 

of  Government  grants.    This  bi-lingual  series  is  found  of  great 

utility  in  teaching  English. 

i:i  military        The  schools  at  "  Sacred  Heart  Terrace,"  in  Bruce 's  Gully,  North 

conducted  by  District,  Upper  Level,  were  built,  partly  by  a  donation  from  the 

Christian        Government  and  partly  by  means  of  a  bequest  for  educational 

purposes,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,000.    These  schools  have  a  daily 

attendance  of  357  (1901),  and  have  a  teaching  staff  of  six  Brothers 

and  eight  pupil  teachers. 

The  schools  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  in  Upper  Castle  Road,  also 
North  District,  Upper  Level,  have  been  recently  built  to  replace 
the  old  schools  in  Castle  Ramp.  The  total  cost  of  building  and 
furnishing  of  these  schools  amounted  to  £4,G00,  and  they  possess 
four  large  school-rooms,  with  four  smaller  rooms,  and  were  built, 
by  means  of  a  bequest  left  to  the  Vicar- Apostolic.  The  teaching 
staff  consists  of  four  Brothers,  one  extern  master,  and  six  pupil 
teachers.  These  schools  have  a  daily  attendance  of  398  (1901). 
The  schools  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  in  Naval  Hospital  Hill, 
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South  District,  Upper  Level,  formerly  the  Church  of  England 
schools,  were  given  over  to  the  then  Vicar- Apostolic  in  the  year 
1889,  and  upon  them,  in  alteration  and  repairs,  was  expended 
about  £300.  The  building,  as  it  at  present  exists,  has  two  large 
rooms  with  class-rooms,  and  there  is  a  daily  average  of  114 
1 1901),  the  teaching  staff  consisting  of  two  Brothers,  one  extern 
master,  and  one  pupil  teacher. 

The  school  programme  in  the  above  establishments  covers  all 
the  subjects  comprised  in  the  Education  Code,  ranging  from 
Standard  O  to  VI.,  inclusive.  In  addition  to  these,  the  advanced 
classes  in  all  the  schools  are  taught  elementary  mathematics, 
science,  book-keeping,  vocal  music,  tonic  sol-fa.  also  drawing, 
freehand,  mechanical  and  architectural ;  the  use  of  scales,  plans 
and  elevations,  and  physical  drill  also  form  part  of  the  daily 
exercise  in  all  these  schools.  The  studies  of  the  elder  pupils  are 
directed,  so  far  as  time  and  circumstances  will  permit,  with  a  view 
to  their  future  avocations.  By  means  of  hand  training  in  drawing 
and  mensuration  tastes  are  cultivated  and  encouragement  given 
towards  technical  arts,  carpentering,  engineering,  &c,  with  a 
view  to  remedy  a  want  long  felt  in  Gibraltar  of  skilled  artisans. 

The  schools  at  Johnston's  Passage,  called  St.  Mary's,  North 
District,  Upper  Level,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto,  and  were  built  by  means  of  a  bequest.  They  consist  of 
two  large  schoolrooms,  with  several  class-rooms,  some  of  which 
are  used  for  technical  purposes,  viz.,  sewing  and  all  the  branches 
of  needlework  which  is  carried  to  a  very  high  level  of  efficiency. 
These  establishments  have  a  daily  average  attendance  of  250  (1901), 
and  the  teaching  staff  consists  of  two  Sisters  and  a  large  number 
of  adult  pupil  teachers. 

St.  Joseph's  Schools,  South  District,  upper  level,  are  situate  in 
William's  Lower  Road, and  are,  like  St.  Mary's  Schools,  under' 
the  supervision  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto.  They  possess  four 
good  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  for  needlework,  etc.,  and 
another  for  infant  boys.  The  teaching  staff  comprises  two  Sisters 
and  a  number  of  pupil  teachers,  the  average  attendance  being 
133  (1901). 

The  course  in  these  schools  includes  all  the  subjects  prescribed  by 
the  Education  Code,  with  needlework  in  all  its  branches.  Vocal 
music  is  also  part  of  its  programme. 

The  paucity  of  Roman  Catholic  trained  female  teachers  in  the 
girls'  schools,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  male  trained  teachers 
■  in  the  lx>ys'  schools,  may  lie  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  very  great  number  of  private  schools,  in  most  of  which  in- 
struction is  conducted  bv  women. 


School 

Programme 


Elementary 
School* 
condnrt id  I 
the  Sisten 
of  Lorelln. 


VI.  Infant  and  Industrial  School. 

In  the  year  1855  an  infant  and  industrial  school  was  originated 
by  several  gentlemen  who  subscribed  the  necessary  funds  to  start 
it,  a  Miss  Davies  being  apjK)inted  mistress.    This  school  is  a  Govern- 
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moiit-aided  school,  and  is  still  prosperous.  The  building  in  which 
it  is  carried  on  is  a  house  granted  by  the  Colonial  Government  iu 
Civil  Hospital  Street,  North  District,  Upper  Level.  The  present 
mistress  is  Miss  C.  Garcia,  appointed  in  1890. 

The  schoolmistress  is  elected  by  the  Committee,  and  receives  a 
monthly  salary  of  825  (£5).  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  arrangement  for  professional  training.  Tupil  teachers,  eight 
in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  schoolmistress,  and  are  re- 
munerated for  their  services  by  an  aggregate  wage  of  S2i) 
(£5  16s.)  per  month.  There  are  no  arrangements  for  pensions. 
With  respect  to  religious  instruction,  clergymen  attend  once  in  each 
week  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction  to  all  the  children  in 
conformity  with  their  respective  creeds,  but,  as  the  school  is  unde- 
nominational, there  are  no  special  arrangements  made  with  this 
object.* 

Singing  is  taught,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  establishment 
further  instruction,  as  for  manual  training  or  handicrafts,  etc.,  is 
not  applicable.  The  present  average  daily  attendance  at  this 
school  is  151,  which  is  the  highest  permitted  by  its  rules. 

VII.  Catalan  Bay  School. 

This  school  is  situated  in  the  fishing  village  called  Catalan  Bay, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rock,  and  consists  of  a  small  mixed 
school  of  boys  and  girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
80.  It  has  one  principal  teacher,  a  native  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  two  assistant  teachers  for  boys  and  girls  respectively.  The 
same  system  of  instruction,  and  the  same  reading-books,  etc., 
have  been  adopted  as  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
the  principal  teacher  and  the  male  assistant  having  been  trained 
therein.  Some  time  during  last  year  an  application  was  made  to 
place  this  school  under  Government  supervision,  but  as  it  did 
not  attain  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Code  the  application 
could  not  then  be  entertained. 

Vm.  Hebrew  Schools. 

j{j*"  Tlie  Hebrew  schools  in  Gibraltar  were  started  in  the  year  1876, 

in  Engineer  Lane,  North  District,  and  were  maintained  by  an 
annual  voluntary  subscription  from  the  Jewish  community, 
amounting  to  3,000  pesetas  (£144),  and  a  grant  from  the  poor 
fund  of  2,000  pesetas  (£80).  This  grant  was  afterwards  raised  to 
3,000  pesetas  (£120),  and  some  time  after  augmented  to 
6,000  pesetas  (£240).  Li  the  year  1879  a  grant  was  allowed  by 
the  Government  for  the  first  time,  amounting  to  3,855  pesetas 
(£154  4s.) 

•  According  to  later  information  received  from  the  Colonial  Inspector  of 
Schools,  religious  instruction  in  the  Infant  and  Industrial  School  is  now  given 
daring  school  hours,  half  an  hour  being  set  apart  in  the  time  tnble,  twite 
weekly,  frr  sueh  purpose. 
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In  1878  a  night  class  was  opened  to  promote  the  Btudy  of  English 
and  Spanish,  and  a  girls'  department  was  incorporated  in  1880. 
These  Bchools,  as  might  have  been  expected,  having  regard  to  the 
large  Jewish  community  in  the  colony,  met  with  great  success, 
and  in  1885  the  English  department  was  transferred  to  Cornwall's 
Lane  by  direction  of  the  Government  Inspector,  and  in  1888  was 
again  transferred  by  his  order  to  College  Lane,  both  in  the  North 
District. 

In  1893,  owing  to  the  buildings  becoming  unfit  and  out  of 
repair,  the  classes  in  the  school  in  College  Lane,  including  the 
girls'  department,  were  directed  by  the  Government  Inspector 
to  be  removed  to  the  former  premises  in  Engineer  Lane,  for 
want  of  any  other  suitable  house.  At  this  date  it  appears  that 
the  Government  grant  amounted  to  830  pesetas  (£33  4s.).  From 
this  date,  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  premises,  this  grant 
was  withdrawn,  and  not  renewed  until  1897,  but  the  schools 
were  maintained  with  success  by  private  contributions  and 
management. 

The  present  position  of  these  schools  is  in  Bomb  House  Lane, 
North  District,  Lower  Level,  the  site  having  been  granted  by  the 
Government  in  1895,  under  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years.  The 
building  cost  a  sum  of  65,000  pesetas  (£2,600),  of  which  the  Colonial 
Government  contributed  12,500  pesetas  (£500),  and  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  Association  of  London  £200.  The  remainder  was  defrayed 
by  voluntary  donations  and  subscriptions.  The  schools  were 
opened  in  the  present  building  on  the  11th  October,  1898.  The 
average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  as  Average 
follows  : —  Attendance 

1898-99  ..  Boys,  84  ..  Girls,  65  ..  Total,  149 
1899-00  ..  Boys,  80  ..  Girls,  69  ..  Total,  149 
1900-01     ..     Boys,  71     ..     Girls,  73     ..     Total,  144 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  defrayed  from  legacies,  donations,  Cost  of 
Government  grants,  and  school  pence,  the  balance  being  covered  Mftmt* 
by  a  grant  from  the  Hebrew  Poor  Fund,  which  for  the  last  three 
years  has  voted  6,000  pesetas  (£240)  annually,  including  the  portion 
due  for  the  religious  instruction. 

A  Committee  of  seven,  including  the  delegates  from  the  managing  Committee  o 
branch  of  the  community,  is  elected  triennially,  and  a  ladies'  com-Ma,lu=emc"1 
mittee  of  five  attend  to  the  girls'  department.  This  Committee  is 
specially  empowered  to  provide  dresses  and  boots  for  the  poor 
KB  in  order  that  the  attendance  may  not  lje  curtailed  by  reason 
of  any  want  of  these  requisites.  This  item  of  expenditure  is  borne 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations  from  a  ladies'  relief  fund. 

The  boys'  department  consists  of  two  large  and  one  small  class 
room  and  a  playground  ;  the  girls'  department  of  one  large  and 
one  small  room  and  a  playground ;  the  whole  being  supplied  with 
the  most  modern  requisites  for  schoolwork. 

The  schools  have  eight  separate  classes  or  standards,  ranging  Course 
from  O  to  VI.,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  fixed  routine,  in  accord-  Instruction. 
a.ico  with  the  Education   Code   of   the   Colony.    The   education 
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comprises  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar 
for  boys,  and  the  same  for  girls  with  the  addition  of  needlework. 

wring  Evening  classes  for  boys  were  at  first  started,  but  after  some 

time  were  given  up  for  want  of  attendance. 

richer*.  The  whole  work  of  these  schools  is  under  the  superintendence 

Lof  a  head  master,  at  a  salary  of  £150  per  annum,  assisted  by  one 
teacher  at  $15  (£3)  per  month,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a 
Spanish  teacher  for  the  boys'  department ;  the  girls'  department 
being  under  a  head  mistress,  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum,  assisted 
by  two  teachers  at  a  monthly  salary  of  !?8  (£1  12s.)  each. 
mramMi       The  Government  grant  for  these  schools  was  £128  2s.  in  1900-01. 

IX.  Army  Schools. 
In  a  report  on  the  rise,  progress  and  present  state  of  education 

in  this  Colony,  it  seems  not  out  of  place,  and,  indeed,  desirable,  to 
refer,  however  briefly,  to  the  schools  at  present  existing  in  con- 
nection with  the  troops  quartered  in  the  command,  who,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  early  pages  of  this  report,  compose  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  population  of  this  community. 

For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  with  the  object  of  presenting  in  a 
succinct  form  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  under  Government 
supervision,  and  the  Army  schools  referred  to,  tabular  statements 
of  all  these  establishments  are  given  as  a  supplement  to  this  report. 
(See  Appendices  B  and  C.) 

X.  Private  Schools. 

The  private  schools  previously  alluded  to,  as  being  mostly  con- 
ducted by  women,  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  include  some  establish- 
ments of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  Education  is  therein  provided 
for  infants  and  elder  children  of  both  sexes  and  all  creeds,  with  a 
daily  aggregate  attendance  of  880,  and  if  to  this  very  respectable 
total  is  added  the  averages  of  all  the  Government-aided  and 
Army  schools,  and  others,  referred  to  in  these  pages,  it  seems  un- 
questionable that  education  in  Gibraltar  has  been  assiduously 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history  as  a  British 
Colony,  and  presents  to-day  a  most  praiseworthy  and  encouraging 
aspect. 

XI.  Miscellaneous. 

ispeoUirates  During  the  last  twenty-three  years  inspection  has  been  carried 
out  by  a  single  responsible  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose  and 
amenable,  like  other  heads  of  departments,  to  the  Governor,  as  the 
chief  executive  authority  in  the  Colony. 

i  Examinations  by  this  Inspector  take  place  annually,  and  pupils 
are  tested  and  classified  according  to  proficiency  in  writing,  reading, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  etc.,  such  examination  being 
followed  by  the  Report  of  the  Inspector,  which  is  furnished  by  him 
to  the  Governor, 
mimlsory  jj0  special  enactment  for  enforcing  attendance  at  schools  finds  a 
tendance.  ^^  ^  the  Statute  Book  of  the  Q0\oayi  uor  does  any  such  regula- 
tion appsar  to  be.  for  the  present  at  least,  specially  requisite.    It 
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appears  from  the  history  of  education  here  that  the  largest,  best 
attended,  and  best  equipped  schools  are  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
community,  which,  by  reason  of  superior  organisation,  and  the 
compulsion  which  the  priests  are  enabled  to  bring  to  bear,  are  in  a 
great  measure  independent  of  any  such  compulsory  rules,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  such  would  be  of  lasting  advantage. 

There  is  not  a  single  night  school  in  the  Colony,  a  fact  which  is 
regrettable,  since,  education  not  being  compulsory,  numbers  of 
boys  are  sent  out  to  work  by  their  parents  at  a  very  early  age. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  cookery,  so  frequently  a  part  of 
educational  systems  in  England  in  public  elementary  schools,  has 
never  been  taught  in  Gibraltar,  to  the  great  detriment  of  general 
health  and  thrift. 

The  grant  allowed  by  Government  in  respect  of  the  schools  re-  Government 
ferred  to  in  Appendix  B  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1901,  was    ,ant 
£1,635  17s. 

G.  F.  COBNWELL, 
Colonial  Inspector  of  Schools,  Gibraltar. 
March,  1902. 
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Education  Code  and  Rules  for  Grants  in  Aid  of  Elementary 

Schools. 

Revised  1892,  1893,  and  1809. 


Geneinl 
Condition 

Oi  I  .liiiit-. 


[nvptotoi  i 'I 

Schools  mill 
hi-  lllltiUH. 


Reliitioni 

Instruction. 

Secular 

Instruction. 


1.  The  Grants  from  Public  Revenue  to  be  made  in  aid  of  Elementary 
Schools  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Gibraltar  will  as  heretofore  be 
dependent  upon  the  Schools  fulfilling  the  conditions  laid  down  in  this  Code, 
and  upon  such  other  conditions  as  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  H.E.  the  Governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Stat*. 

2.  An  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  be  appointed  to  verify  the  fulfilment  i 
the  conditions  on  which  the  grants  are  to  be  made— to  examine  into  the 
attendance  and  proficiency  of  scholars— and  to  report  annually,  or  from 
time  to  time,  on  all  such  subjects  as  well  as  on  the  efficiency  of  each  School 
in  respect  of  organisation,  discipline,  and  instruction — and  annually  to 
assess  all  grants  in  aid  under  this  Code  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
In  case  of  vacancy  of  the  Inspectorship  this  officer  is  to  be  nominated  by 
H.E.  the  Governor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

3.  In  making  the  necessary  examinations  of  the  Scholars  and  Registers 
of  attendance  the  Inspector  shall  be  assisted  by  the  Managers  of  the  Schools, 
and  by  such  other  temporary  assistant  examiners  as  the  Governor  may 
approve. 

4.  The  Inspector  shall  be  at  liberty  to  visit  a  School  at  any  time  without 
notice,  and  to  call  for  and  examine  any  Registers  or  School  Books  or 
Accounts  ordered  by  these  Rules  to  be  kept  and  submitted  for  inspection. 

5.  The  Inspector  will  not  examine  any  Scholar  in  any  religious  subject, 
nor  will  he  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  religious  instruction.  No  grant 
or  credit  shall  be  given  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects. 

6.  The  Inspector  will  require  and  satisfy  himself  that  at  least  lj  hours 
of  each  attendance,  counting  towards  a  Grant,  are  devoted  to  secular 
instruction  given  in  the  English  language.  The  necessity  for  the  use  of 
Spanish  in  teaching  English,  especially  in  the  lower  Standards,  is  fully 
recognised,  and  it  must  not  in  any  way  be  considered  as  precluded  or 
discouraged  by  this  Rule. 

7.  No  School  shall  be  eligible  for  any  grant  until  the  Governor  has  been 
satisfied  by  the  Report  of  the  Inspector : — 

(a)  That  suitable  premises,  approved  by  the  Inspector,  are  provided. 
(6)  That  it  is  a  Public  Elementary  School  for  the  primary  education 

of  the  children  of  the  poor  of  Gibraltar. 
That  the  School  is  managed  by  some  responsible  person,  Board,  or 

Committee — solely  in  the  public  interest  and  not  for  any  gain  or 

profit  direct  or  indirect.    This  or  these  persons  to  be  called  the 

Managers : — and  in  the  case  of  a  Board  or  Committee  the  Managers 

will  correspond  with  the  Inspector  of  Schools  through  their  own 

appointed  Secretary. 

That  it  has  at  least  one  efficient  or  trained  teacher  approved 

the  Inspector, 
(e)  That  it  is  open  to  inspection  and  examination,  for  which  every 

facility  must  be  given  by  the  Managers. 
(/)  That  Aliens  are  excluded  until  all  British  children  shall  have  been 

provided  for — that  children  be  admitted   by   priority  of  appli- 
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cation—  that   no  child    is  refused  admission  except  on  grounds 
allowed  by  the  Inspector  or  sanctioned  by  the  Governor. 
(g)  That  children  who  have  attained  fifteen  years  are  not  retained  in 
the  School,  this  rule  reinaiuing  in  force  until  the  dearth  of  School 
places  shall  have  been  made  good. 
(/»)  That  the  following  books,  in  approved  form,  are  regularly  kept 
and  posted  up  and  submitted  for  the  examination  of  the  Inspector 
whenever  required,  viz. : — 
A  General  Admission  Register. 
The  necessary  Class  Registers  with  Summary  ;  also  a  Register 

of  Payments  by  the  Scholars. 
The  Account  of  detailed  receipts  and  detailed  expenditure  of 

the  Manager  or  Treasurer. 
The  Capital  Account  of  the  Manager  or  Treasurer. 
The  School  Log  Book. 
0')  That  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  School  shall  have  been 
opened  400  times  in  the  School  year,  or  shall  have  met  200  times 

L         morning  and  afternoon  for  at  least  three  hours  of  Secular  instruc- 
tion in  English. 

That  in  the  case  of  a  Night  School  it  shall  have  been  opened 
40  times  in  the  year  for  not  less  than  1 J  hours  secular  instruction 
in  English. 
(Ar)  That  in  Girls' and  Infant  Schools  suitable  instruction  in  plain 

needlework  has  been  provided. 
if)  That  the  finances  of  the  Schools  receiving  Government  grants 
are  kept  quite  separately  from  those  of  any  unaided  Schools,  even 
though  the  latter  may  be  under  the  same  Manager. 

8.  An  attendance  to  count  for  a  grant  shall  be  from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon, 
and  from  12.30  p.m.  to  2.30  p.m.  The  roll  must  be  called  at  10  a.m. 
and  at  12.30  p.m.,  and  the  Registers  marked  forthwith.  Any  child  absent 
at  roll  call  must  be  returned  as  "  absent "  on  the  Register,  and  any  child 
leaving  school  or  removed  from  school  before  the  close  of  the  meeting 
must  be  subsequently  marked  on  the  Register  as  "absent."  The  Master 
or  Principal  Teacher  will  be  held  responsible. that  this  rule  is  followed. 

9.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  for  any  period  is  found 
by  adding  together  the  attendances  of  all  the  scholars  for  the  period,  and 
dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  within  the  same 

Criod,  the  quotient  being  the  average  number  in  attendance,  and  it  should 
taken  at  the  nearest  whole  number. 

10.  Whenever  the  Governor  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  preservation  of 
Public  Health  or  other  urgent  cause  demands  the  closing  of  the  public 
schools,  the  Managers  of  every  aided  school  shall  comply  with  all  instruc- 
tions from  the  Governor  as  to  closing  and  re-opening  the  school. 

11.  The  Managers  of  Schools  should  bear  in  mind  that  aid  is  given  to 
their  schools  on  the  understanding  that  the  schools  are  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  of  the  labouring  classes.  The 
Managers  should,  by  personal  enquiry  based  on  frequent  examination  of 
the  Ueneral  Admission  Register,  satisfy   themselves   that   the  children 

.  ed  are  only  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  employed  in  manual 
labour,  or  in  receipt  of  daily  or  weekly  wages  or  otherwise  in  receipt  of  an 
income  of  less  than  £80  a  year.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  children 
of  parents  having  an  income  of  between  £80  and  £125  a  year  can  only 
be  admitted  to  the  schools  if  and  when  there  is  accommodation  for  them 
after  meeting  the  declared  wants  of  the  children  of  poorer  parents. 

12.  For  testing  the  proficiency  of  the  Scholars  the  Inspector  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  examine  the  Scholars  individually  or  in  class,  and  by  viva  voce 
or  by  written  tests ;  and  the  Inspector  may  arrange  a  special  annual  Tisit 
for  this  purpose,  of  which  he  will  give  notice,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
School  Managers  are  requested  also  to  visit  the  School. 

1 3.  Great  importance  will  b?  attached  to  the  accuracy  and  trustworthy 
of  all  Registers,  records,  returns  and  certificates  ;  and  as  grants 
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of  money  from  Public  Revenue  depend  upon  these  records  and  certificates 
the  Teachers  or  Managers  signing  and  attesting  such  documents  "ill 
1h>  held  responsible  that  they  only  sign  after  full,  careful  and  adequate 
personal  enquiry. 

14.  The  amount  of  the  annual  grant  to  each  School  will  be  assessed 
ami  settled  In  the  Inspector  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  according 
to  the  general  scale  hereinafter  provided. 

15.  The  grants  may  be  withheld  or  reduced  on  account  of  neglect  in 
management.  oi  non-conformity  with  the  Code,  of  general  inefficiency  or 
want  of  discipline,  or  on  account  of  any  other  specific  defect  of  the  School 
which  the  Inspector  may  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Governor. 

16.  The  Table  of  Standards  hereinafter  given  is  intended  as  a  guide  to 
tin1  Managers  for  classifying  the  children  under  instruction  and  examina- 
tion. The  Managers  shall  elassify  the  children,  and  record  each  child's 
progress  through  the  Standards.    As  a  general  rule,  a  child  will  be  exr 

to  rise  one  Standard  each  year. 

17.  School-pence  shall  be  regularly  collected  and  brought  to  account, 
and  shall  be  in  weekly  payments  not  less  than  10  centimes  and  not  exceed- 
ing 100  ccntimos,  according  to  the  Manager's  view  of  the  means  of  the 
parent!  or  guardians.  In  the  case  of  any  child,  whose  parents  or  guardians 
declare  CO  the  Managers  their  inability  to  pay  10  centimes  a  week,  a  special 
Rant  will  bo  allowed  by  the  Inspector  not  exceeding  five  shillings  to  the 
Managers  for  such  child,  but  the  Inspector  will  require  a  certificate  record- 
ing the  circumstances  of  each  case,  prepared  by  the  Managers  and  endorsed 
by  the  Chief  of  Police  or  a  Minister  of  Religion,  after  personal  enquiry 
by  them.  Printed  forms  for  these  certificates  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Government. 

18.  In  order  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  the  Schools,  the  Inspector  will, 
from  time  to  time,  fix  a  number  for  each  School,  beyond  which  the  average 
number  in  attendance  shall  not  be  allowed  to  pass.  For  this  purpose  the 
Inspector  will  take  measurements  and  have  regard  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  buildings  in  each  case. 

19.  In  any  poor  school  where  trades  or  crafts  shall  be  taught  to  the 
boys,  or  where  thrift,  house  management  and  cooking  shall  be  taught  to 
girls,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector,  such  School  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
grant,  even  though  its  management  may  not  be  conducted  in  other  respects 
according  to  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Code.  The  Inspector  will  assess 
such  grants  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  School. 

[The  peseta  of  100  centesimos  is  of  the  value  of  about  a  franc.) 


General  Scale  ok  Table  of  Grants 

That  may  be  made  to  Poor-Schools  in  aid  of  annual  maintenance. 

In  a  Day  School. 

£    s.  d. 
In  an  efficient  School,  either  for  Boys,  or  Girls,  or  Infants  or 

a  Mixed  School,  per  child  in  average  attendance     -       •         10    0 


In  a  Night  School. 

For  each  Scholar  who  shall  have  made  forty  attendances  in 

the  year     -- 060 

For  each  Scholar  in  average  attendance      -        -        -        -        0  15     0 

N.B.— The  rule  as  to  ago  limit  does  not  affect  the  scholars  in  a  night- 
school. 
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APPI 

Statement  regarding  Gibralt 

No.    of 
Schools. 

Situation. 

Infinite  or 
Elder  Chil- 
dren. 

Name  of  School. 

Boys  or 
Girls. 

Avers 

•Inlli 
At  Ml 
danci 

Flat  Bastion  Road. 

Roth. 

Public. 

Girls. 

141 

Bruce' s  Gully. 

Both. 

Sacred  Heart,  North. 

Boys. 

145 

Do. 

Both. 

S;i.-n"l  Hi-art,  South. 

D... 

•211 

Naval        Hospital        Hill 
(South). 

Both. 

Rosia,  or  Our  Lady  of  Vic- 

lorio. 

Do. 

113 

I'ppcr  Cattle  Road. 

Both. 

Our     Lady     of    Lourdes, 
Upper. 

Do. 

171 

i 

Do. 

Both. 

Our    Lady    of      Lourdes, 
Lower. 

Do. 

211 

is 

Johnston's  Passage. 

Elder 
Children. 

St.  Marys. 

Girls. 

101 

Do. 

Infants. 

St.  Mary's. 

Do. 

Witham's      Lower     Road 
(South) 

Elder 
Children. 

St.  Joseph'!. 

Do. 

" 

D... 

Infante. 

St.  Joseph's. 

Do. 

88 

I'i\il  Hospital  Street. 

Both. 

Infant  and  Industrial. 

Do. 

ISO 

Bomb  House  Lane. 

Both. 

Hebrew. 

Boys. 

71 

Do. 

Both. 

Hebrew. 

Girls. 
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s  receiving  Government  Grant. 


nr  of  Teachers. 


istress    and   six 
*. 

ristian  Brothers 
ir  pupil  teachers. 


iristian  Brothers 
ir  pupil  tc&cherx. 


ristian  Brothers, 
Mm  teacher  and 
pil  teacher. 

ristian  Brothers 
ir  pnpil  teachers. 


ristian  Brothers, 
bem  teacher,  and 
pil  teachers. 


terand  live  pupil 
rs. 


ter  and  six  pnpil 
n. 


ister   and    three 
eacheis. 


.a ter    and     three 
eachcre. 


[stress  and  eight 
«achers. 


ster,  one  teacher, 
ie  pupil  teacher. 


[fotress   and   two 
aaehera. 


£5  per  month  to  Mistress, 
£3  4s.  to  teachers. 


£2   12s.    per   month    to 
pnpil  teachers. 


£4    4s.    per    month    to 
pnpil  teachers. 


£2    18s.    pur  month   to 
teachers. 


£3    lOi.    per  month   to 
teachers. 


£4    2s.    per    month    to 
teachers. 


£5   6s.    per    month    to 
teachers. 


£4    12s.    per    month    to 
teachers. 


£3    2s.    per    month    to 
teachers. 


£2    16s.    per   month   to 
teachers. 


£5  |>er  month  to  Mis- 
tress and  to  1(R  to 
teachers. 

£12  10s.  per  month  to 
Master  and  £3  to 
teachers. 

£4  3s.  4d.  per  month  to 
Mistress  and  £3  4s.  to 
teachers. 


Subjects  taught. 


Reading,     Writing,    Arithmetic,    Geo- 
graphy, Grammar,  Needlework. 


Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
graphy, Grammar,  Drawing,  Singing, 
Physical  Drill,  etc. 

Reading,    Writing,   Arithmetic,    Geo- 


etc. 


Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
graphy, Grammar,  Drawing,  Book- 
keeping, Singing. 

Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
graphy, Grammar,  Drawing,  Book- 
keeping, Elementary  Science,  Mensura- 
tion, Singing,  Euclid,  Physical  Drill. 


Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
graphy, Grammar,  Elementary  Draw- 
ing, Singing. 


Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
graphy, Grammar,  Needlework,  Sing- 
ing. 


Reading,    Writing,    Spelling,    Needle- 
work, Singing. 


Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
graphy, Grammar,  Needlework,  Sing- 
ing. 


Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Spelling, 
Needlework. 


Heading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
graphy, Grammar,  Singing,  Needle- 
work. 

Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
graphy, Grammar. 


Reading,    Writing,    Arithmetic,    Geo- 
graphy, Grammar,  Needlework 
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APPENDIX. 

EDUCATION  IN  JAMAICA  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  SKILLED 
HANDICRAFT   AND   AGRICULTURAL  WORK. 


I.  Introduction. 

It  is  assumed  that  those  who  read  this  paper  will  have  access  to 
the  full  general  statement  on  the  subject  of  Education  in  Jamaica, 
written  by  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  B.A.,  Superintending  Inspector 
of  Schools,  Jamaica,  and  published  in  Vol.  4  of  "  Special  Reports 
on  Educational  Subjects"  (and  also  separately)  with  supplementary 
notes  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  (Wyman  A  Sons,  Ltd.,  Cd.  416). 

The  special  point  of  view  of  this  paper  is  education  in  its 
relation  to  skilled  handicraft  and  agricultural  work,  having  regard 
principally,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  black  and  coloured 
people  who  constitute  the  labouring  and  the  artisan  classes  in 
Jamaica. 

H.  Trades. 

During  the  period  of  slavery,  though  little  was  done  for  the 
education  of  this  section  of  the  population  in  book  learning,  there 
was  on  the  estates  practically  a  universal  system  for  training  a 
regular  succession  of  masons,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  coopers  and 
workers  in  other  similar  trades.  Frequently  artisans  were  brought 
out  from  England  to  become  the  head  men  in  these  departments  ; 
and  in  other  instances  native  workmen  were  quite  competent  to 
instruct  those  put  under  them,  and  so  hand  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion the  secrets  of  their  trades.  A  practical  knowledge  of  handi- 
craft was  thus  widely  diffused ;  and  there  were  artisans  every- 
where in  sufficient  numbers  to  perform  all  the  work  of  this  sort 
required.  After  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  particularly  in  more 
recent  years,  the  increasing  difficulty  of  profitably  cultivating  the 
old  staple  products  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  the  consequent  gradual 
breaking  up  of  estates,  have  largely  stopped  the  normal  supply  of 
skilled  mechanics.  Everywhere  there  are  some  ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  where  building  operations  are  carried  on  more 
or  less  continuously,  younger  men  have  come  in  to  take  the  places 
of  the  older  ones  who  have  become  incapable,  or  have  died  ;  though 
many  of  the  younger  generation  are  not  as  competent  as  the  older 
well-trained  men.  Their  work  on  the  whole  is  good  when  done 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  firms  who  get  rid  of  incompetent 
and  careless  men.  For  example,  the  house  in  which  the  writer 
lives  near  to  Kingston  is  a  fairly  good-sized  modern  building — 
concrete  foundation,  brick  walls,  and  woodwork  of  American 
lumber,  shingled  roof,  ceiled  rooms.  The  work  was  all  done  by 
native  workmen,  under  the  kind  of  supervision  just  mentioned, 
and  will  compare  satisfactorily  with  English  work  of  the  kind. 
$374,  2  Q 
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The  bricks  were  also  made  by  native  labour  under  like  supervision. 
In  many  of  the  country  parts  it  is  not  easy  to  get  good  work  of 
this  sort  done. 

The  same  diminution  in  numbers  of  skilled  artisans  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  largely  from 
the  same  causes.  After  the  time  of  the  final  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Jamaica  in  1838  up  to  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  that 
is  to  say  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  there  was  an  arrangement 
similar  to  that  then  in  vogue  in  England,  of  apprenticing  boys  to 
trades.  This  has  practically  ceased ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  few- 
instances  of  boys  being  indentured  for  long  periods  as  apprentices. 
The  old  system  of  training  under  slavery  was  abolished  with 
slavery.  The  system  that  took  its  place  within  the  intermediate 
period  above  referred  to  has  practically  broken  down,  and  the 
needs  of  the  future  have  to  be  faced  under  new  conditions. 

III.  Agriculture. 

As  regards  agriculture,  in  tne  days  of  slavery  the  black  j)eople 
of  Jamaica  learnt  and  practised,  under  compulsion,  what  their 
masters  and  teachers  kne.v  of  cane  and  coffee  and  other  cultivation. 
That  knowledge  has  been  handed  down  to  their  descendants,  and 
so  far  as  these  products  are  concerned,  as  well  as  the  growing  of 
what  is  called  bread  kind  or  ground  provisions — (that  is  yams, 
cocoas,  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  like) — the  black  people  of  Jamaica 
may  still  be  considered  expert,  except  in  so  far  as  modern  scientific 
knowledge  requires  to  be  applied  to  these  cultivations.  But  as 
regards  the  numerous  other  products  that  need  l"  be  cultivated  in 
the  place  of  the  doubtful  and  failing  industries,  the  Mack  people 
have  everything  to  learn.  All  that  concerns  what  may  be  called 
fanning  (as  distinct  from  cane  and  coffee  growing) — all  the  various 
things  involved  in  the  proper  production  and  preparation  for  the 
market  of  the  numerous  fruits  of  the  Island,  and  the  development 
of  minor  industries,  and  all  that  concerns  dairying  on  modern 
and  profitable  methods — all  these  things  require  to  be  learnt  from 
the  beginning.  The  people  generally  have  no  reliable  knowledge 
and  experience  in  these  things. 


IV.  Transition 

It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  get  an  agricultural  people  to 
take  up  new  ideas  ;  and  Jamaica  people  have  been  supposed  to  be 
worse  than  others  in  this  respect.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
this  is  the  case.  The  last  few  years,  I  think,  have  demonstrate*  1 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  willingness  to  receive  instruction  and  to 
carry  » >nt  in  practice  any  Dew  methods  which  can  Ik-  shown  to  be 
beneficial.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  a  large  mass  of  people,  both 
adults  and  children,  rapidly  brought  under  instruction,  m  regard 
to  new  industries  and  methods  of  work,  when  the  avanahli 
sources  for  giving  such  instruction  effectively  are  very  limited  ; 
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and  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  only  teaching  which 
will  be  effective  must  be  accompanied  by  concrete  examples. 

V.  Gknkral  Education. 

There  is  in  Jamaica  the  old  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
book  learning  (as  it  is  called)  is  good  for  working  folks.  There  are 
here  (as  there  used  to  be  and  still  are  in  country  places  in  England) 
those  who  believe  that  the  only  way  to  keep  agricultural  labourers 
to  their  work  is  to  avoid  giving  them  much  education.  The  idea 
often  finds  definite  expression  in  the  statement  that  you  spoil  the 
black  people  for  agricultural  labourers  and  servants  if  you  educate 
them ;  and  that  education  helps  to  produce  a  disinclination  to 
work  on  the  land,  and  aids  the  tendency  which  leads  people  to 
flock  to  the  towns,  and  try  to  become  shopkeepers,  and  workers 
in  stores,  and  olerks  in  public  offices,  instead  of  labouring  planters. 
There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  this ;  and  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  tendency  has  been  increased  by  the  failure  (since  the  days 
of  emancipation  until  quite  recently)  to  include  in  education  any- 
thing but  book-learning.  Absolutely  nothing  was  done  in  most 
instances  here  (as  was  also  the  case  in  England)  to  help  boys  and 
girts  while  at  school  to  prepare  directly  for  their  future  work  in 
life ;  and  as  only  a  portion  of  the  population  were  educated,  in 
this  sense  or  any  other,  and  as  estates'  labour  had  been  the  equiva- 
lent for  slavery,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  merely  literary  education 
should  help  the  general  tendency  of  people  everywhere  to  avoid 
hard  work  when  they  could.  But  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and 
trade  will  not  be  promoted  by  ceasing  to  educate  the  people.  More- 
over those  who  think  that  they  can  prevent  the  spread  of  book- 
learning  are  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  and  mistaken  as  to  the  good 
that  they  expect  would  come  from  such  limitation  of  the  spread 
of  knowledge.  It  is  not  in  unkindness  but  with  a  real  wish  to  see 
the  black  people  prosper,  that  many  would  keep  them  practically 
ignorant ;  but  they  are  greatly  mistaken  in  their  view  of  the  case ; 
and  so,  on'  the  other  hand,  are  tliose  greatly  mistaken  whose  ideal  of 
education  is  to  dissociate  it  entirely  from  training  in  handicrafts 
and  agriculture.  Happily,  after  much  effort  on  the  part  of  some, 
and  much  indifference  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  others,  a  stage 
has  been  reached  at  which  plans  have  been  formulated  and  actually 
brought  into  operation,  which  will  gradually  combine  a  fair  amount 
of  intellectual  training  in  the  primary  schools  of  Jamaica,  with 
such  teaching,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  as  will  directly  help 
to  fit  the  children  for  taking  an  increasingly  intelligent  interest  in 
agriculture  and  handicrafts.  While  making  the  children  acquainted 
with  primary  facta,  and  fostering  in  them  from  early  days  a  love 
for  the  details  of  work,  this  newer  form  of  school  instruction  will 
prepare  them  for  increasing  their  practical  knowledge  at  a  later 
period,  under  training  in  the  workshop  and  in  the  field.  For  this 
they  will  have  been  prepared  more  or  lees  during  the  whole  of 
their  school  life'. 
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VI.  Manual  Training  and  Agkicultukal  Teaching. 

Subjects  now  included  in  Primary  Education  in  Jamaica. — 
As  regards  primary  education,  the  Code  has  been  amended  so  as 
to  include  (besides  reading  and  recitation,  writing  and  English, 
arithmetic  and  Scripture)  regulations  regarding  manual  training 
and  agricultural  science,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary. 

Section  I. — Manual  Training  and  Agricultural  Science  required 
to  be  taught  in  the  Elementary  Schools  in  Jamaica. 

(1.)  Manual  Training. — The  Primary  Schools  are  divided 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  and  manual  occupations  into 
three  divisions,  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper.  The  manual 
occupations  in  each  case  are  based  on  a  drawing  scheme. 
The  drawing  ranges  from  kindergarten  drawing  and 
simple  mechanical  drawing  in  the  Lower  Division,  to 
freehand  drawing,  drawing  to  scale,  and  geometrical 
drawing  in  the  Upper  Division.  The  manual  occupa- 
tions based  on  the  above  course  of  drawing,  include 
colour  work,  clay  modelling,  paper  and  cardboard 
modelling,  and  simple  modelling  in  wood. 

(2.)  Agriculture. — The  schools  are  also  divided  into  three 
divisions  for  this  subject,  which  is  intended  not  merely 
to  insure  that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  acquired, 
but  more  especially  to  train  the  children  in  oljservation 
and  inference  by  actual  close  touch  with  the  objects  and 
life  around  them.  In  the  Lower  Division  a  course  of 
thirty-six  lessons  is  given  in  animal  and  plant  life,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  animals  and  plants  found  in 
Jamaica.  In  the  Middle  and  Upper  Divisions  more 
advanced  general  science  is  taught,  and  ako  more 
agricultural  science,  including  the  formation  of  soils, 
plant  food,  manures,  and  common  objects  of  cultivation 
in  Jamaica.  All  schools  are  required  to  illustrate  the 
teaching  in  Elementary  Science,  General  and  Agri- 
cultural, by  experiments  carried  on  by  means  of  plants 
grown  in  pots  and  boxes. 

Section  II. — Advanced  Course  in  Elementary  Schools. 

(1.)  Manual  Training. — Workshops  for  the  advanced 
course  of  manual  training  "  Woodwork  "  have  been 
established  at  five  town  centres  in  the  island.  TIip 
course  includes  mechanical  drawing  and  advanced 
exercises  in  tool  work.  This  is  generally  a  two-year 
course  for  Standards  V.  and  VI. 

(2.)  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.— The  advanced  course  for 
schools  is  a  practical  application,  in  out-door  experi- 
ments, of  the  knowdedge  obtained  in  the  schools.    An 
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experiment  ground  of  not  leas  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  must  be  provided  in  which  every  boy  above  eleven- 
years  of  age  must  be  taught  practical  skill  in  all  agricul- 
tural operations.    The  course  is  open  to   girls.    An 
extra  grant  is  given  for  proficiency  in  this  course. 

The  above  manual  training  and  agricultural  teaching  is  being 
introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  the  schools ;  but  it  cannot 
be  pushed  on  very  quickly,  because  teachers  require  to  be  trained 
to  give  the  proper  instruction  in  these  subjects ;  and  compara- 
tively few  of  them  have  yet  been  so  trained. 

Vil.  Training  op  Pbimaby  School  Teachers. 

The  Education  Code  Syllabus  for  Training  Colleges  now 
requires  (in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Euclid, 
grammar,  geography,  histoiy  and  Scripture)  that  the  following 
subjects  be  taught : — 

(1.)  Manual  Training. — The  First  Year  Students  take  a 
course  including  paper  folding  and  designing,  colour 
work,  paper  and  cardboard  modelling,  clay  modelling, 
simplified  woodwork.  Second  and  Third  Year  Students 
take  a  more  advanced  course  of  drawing  and  manual 
training  "  woodwork  "  on  the  lines  of  English  require- 
ments in  the  same  subjects.  This  course  requires  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  orthographic  and  oblique  pro- 
jection drawing  and  the  use  of  all  the  ordinary  carpenter's 
tools. 

(2.)  Agriculture. — In  the  Fiist  Year  a  course  of  elementary 
physics  and  chemistry,  preparatory  to  the  study  of  the 
life  and  food  of  plants,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
position of  soils  and  manures,  is  laid  down.  This  course 
is  chiefly  practical  and  experimental,  but  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  Tropical  Readers  is  also  required. 
The  Tropical  Readers  are  two  volumes,  prepared  and 
published  at  the  instance  of  the  Jamaica  Board  of 
Education  by  Messrs.  Blackie  for  use  in  Jamaica  schools, 
strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Morris,  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
now  in  use  throughout  the  British  West  Indies. 

In  the  Second  Year,  agricultural  science  of  includes 
advanced  character  is  prescribed.  This  course  a  more 
a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  and 
water  and  their  action  on  plant  life,  the  formation  of  soils, 
their  cultivation,  need  for  manures,  structure  of  plant*", 
plant  life,  germination  and  nutrition,  together  with  a 
practical  knowledge  obtained  in  box  gardening  and 
out-door  cultivation  with  experiments  and  illustrations, 
as  in  the  French  Scheme  of  Agriculture  for  Elementary 
Schools. 
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Li  the  Third  Year,  the  theory  prescribed  for  the  S 
Year  is  amplified,  and  the  instruction  ifl  mainly  practical, 
the  College  lectures  bearing  upon  this  side  of  the  ■ubject 
The  course  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  us* 
of  agricultural  tools,  preparation  of  seed  beds,  sow  bag, 
transplanting,  pruning,  budding,  grafting,  destruction 
of  insect  pests,  and  the  planting  and  care  of  common 
Jamaica  crops. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  being  thoroughly  taught  at  the  ilico 
College,  which  is  practically  the  only  one  now  in  operation  in  the 
Island  for  the  training  of  mule  teachers.  The  headmaster  of  the 
.Manual  Training  School  directs  and  assists  the  manual  training 
at  this  College.  The  Secretary  of  the  College,  an  experienced 
practical  botanist,  directs  the  garden  operations.  The  Imperial 
Lecturer  in  Agriculture  shares  in  the  teaching  at  tliis  Institution  ; 
and  he  also  assists  at  the  Shortwood  and  Bethlehem,  and  at  the 
St.  Joseph's  (Roman  Catholic)  Training  Colleges  for  girls,  as  it  is 
deemed  desirable  for  the  female  teachers  to  obtain  as  much  of  this 
instruction  as  possible. 

VHI.  Thk  Manual  Tkaiotng  School,  Kingston. 

The  Manual  Training  School,  Kingston,  is  an  Institution 
established  in  1897  by  the  Government,  and  managed  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  It  was  established  for  two  puqxraes : — namely, 
to  provide  a  model  elementary  school  on  English  lines ;  and  to  be 
the  medium  for  introducing  educational  handwork  into  the  edu- 
cational system  of  Jamaica.  The  school  consists  of  a  Boys'  and 
Kindergarten  Department  with  an  aggregate  average  attendance 
of  450  pupils.  A  Girls'  Department  is  in  contemplation.  A 
Manual  Training  "Woodwork"  Department  is  a  special  feature  of 
the  school.  The  headmaster  of  the  school  is  an  English  trained, 
certificated  teacher,  with  special  qualifications  in  manual  training. 
He  is  assisted  by  an  English-trained  kindergarten  mistress,  and  a 
staff  of  native  teachers.  The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  that  pre- 
scribed in  the  Jamaica  Code  for  Elementary  Schools.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  educational  handwork  which  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  school  in  the  form  of  kindergarten  occupations, 
manual  occupations,  (drawing  and  colour  work),  and  manual 
training  "  Woodwork/'  The  latter  is  taken  by  all  the  boys  in  the 
school  in  Standard  V.  and  upwards.  Each  boy  receives  two  hours' 
instruction  per  week. 

Classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  held  every  week  at  the 
school.  The  subjects  taken  up  are  kindergarten,  drawing  and 
manual  occupation  and  manual  training  "  Woodwork.'*  The 
latter  class  is  affiliated  with  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Institute's  Examination  in  Manual  Training  "  Wood- 
work"  was  held  locally  each  year,  1899-1901.  The  work  was 
sent  to  London  to  be  examined.  At  the  three  examinations  twenty- 
one  native  teaohers  passed  the  First  Year's  examination,  and  twelve 
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of  these  went  on  and  passed  the  final,  thus  gaining  the  Teacher's 
Certificate  granted  by  the  Institute.  These  teachers  are  being 
placed  in  charge  of  Manual  Training  centres  as  they  are  established. 
Four  such  centres  have  recently  been  opened. 

All  the  young  men  under  preparation  to  be  teachers  in  the 
Primary  Schools  have  now  to  pass  through  the  training  above 
specified.  Provision  is  made  also  for  teachers  who  had  gone  out  from 
college  before  this  training  was  commenced,  to  come  to  Kingston, 
and  secure  the  benefits  of  a  course  of  manual  training.  Provision 
has  likewise  been  made  for  an  annual  assembly  of  old  teachers  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  some  training  in  agriculture  and  manual 
work.  This  takes  place  at  the  Mico  College  and  the  Experiment 
Station  near  Kingston.  The  present  is  the  third  year  for  this 
annual  assembly.  It  has  done  much  already  to  help  existing 
teachers  who  passed  through  the  College  before  agriculture  was 
taught  there  ;  and  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  understand  enough 
of  the  subject  to  enable  them  to  teach  it  both  theoretically  and 
practically. 

IX.    Special  Schools. 

As  regards  special  schools  the  following  can  be  reported  : — 
Efforts  at  industrial  and  agricultural  training  have  long  been 
made,  with  some  partial  success,  at  the  Boys'  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  School,  and  the  Girls'  Reformatory,  at  Stony  Hill ;  the 
Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Hope  Gardens;  the  Girls'  Industrial 
School  at  Shortwood ;  the  Belmont  Orphanage  for  Girls  ;  and  the 
Alpha  Cottage  (Roman  Catholic)  Industrial  School.  Further 
efforts  for  promoting  agricultural  education  have  recently  been 
planned  on  an  extensive  scale  by  Bishop  Gordon  (Roman  Catholic) ; 
and  a  commencement  has  been  made  towards  their  realisation. 
In  reply  to  my  enquiries,  Bishop  Gordon  has  given  me  information 
of  which  the  following  is  a  summary. 

The  work  at  present  is  in  its  tentative  stage,  the  resources 
available  being  limited.  The  general  purpose  is  to  train 
boys  who  have  no  other  definite  prospects  in  life.  First 
of  all  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ; 
and  have  as  much  of  agricultural  education  as  can  be 
obtained  on  a  banana  farm  which  is  located  near  Spanish 
Town.  Moral  and  religious  training  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  plan.  The  children  here  are  young,  and 
have  the  benefit  of  being  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters 
who  aid  in  the  management  of  the  Institution.  The 
cost  of  T"*i"fr"T""g  the  fifty  inmates  is  met  by  the 
labour  of  those  of  them  who  can  work. 

*.t  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  it  is  intended 
to  transfer  them  to  a  Pen  in  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
where  they  will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  is  done  on  Jamaica 
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Pens ;  and  the  endeavour  will  be  made  to  give  them 
instruction  in  the  most  advanced  methods  of  cultivating, 
harvesting  and  preparing  for  the  market.  [Pen  c 
Jamaica  means,  popularly,  a  grazing  property  and  pi 
for  farming  and  small  cultivation,  as  distinct  fn«m  the 
large  sugar  or  coffee  properties.] 
The  final  stage  of  the  plan  is,  their  being  transferred  to  land 
which  has  been  secured  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Mary.  They 
are  to  work  there  on  a  co-operative  system,  which. 
however,  is  to  give  facilities  for  their  becoming  pro- 
prietors. The  ultimate  aim  is  to  secure  "  the  formation 
of  a  God-fearing,  hard-working,  moral  and  religious, 
as  well  as  intelligent  peasantiy,  and  to  establish  family 
life,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  morality,  strength 
and  happiness  of  a  people.  The  first  stage  is  accom- 
plished, the  second  is  struggling  into  existence,  nod 
the  third  is  not  begun." 

It  is  to  lw  hoped  that  this  interesting  experiment  will  Becure  H 
large  measure  of  the  success  which  the  rounder  has  in  view. 

Tin-  following  projects  have  recently  been  initiated. 

(1.)  The  establishment  01  a  farm  School  under  the  control  o!  1 1 ■•- 
I  !u\ei ■iniieiit,  and  largely  meeting  the  needs  of  the  better  peasant 
class  whose  children  will  either  win  scholarships  available  at  this 
Farm  School  or  will  pay  about  twelve  pounds  a  year.  The  plain 
for  I  Ins  are  in  shape,  but  are  delayed  for  lack  of  funds. 

(2.)  The  establishment  of  a  special  section  in  connection  with  Diw 
or  I  In'  principal  schools  in  Vera,  for  manual  training  and  the  teaching 
of  agriculture.  This  will  probably  come  into  effective  operation 
soon. 

<;(.)  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Jamaica  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  an  official  administrative  body,  and  also  of  the  Jamaica 
Agricultural  Society,  which  is  a  popular  body,  joint  efforts  are  I 
made  to  give  theoretical  and  practical  agricultural  instruction 
to  adults  and  young  people  in  numerous  centres  of  the  Island, 
by  means  of  conversational  lectures  in  the  field  with  demonstration-; 
and  illustrations.  Two  specially  trained  men  are  thus  working 
under  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  two  others  with  large  local 
general  experience  are  giving  partial  services  under  the  direction 
of  the  Agricultural  Society.  The  aim  is  to  popularise  among  the 
middle-aged  people  and  the  younger  folks  who  have  passed  out  of 
the  schools  the  newer  teaching  and  practice  in  all  branches  of 
Agriculture.  .  These  lectures  have  proved  very  useful,  and  there  is 
a  growing  interest  in  them.  They  effectively  supplement  the  efforts 
made  in  the  schools  among  the  young. 

X.  Advanced  Teaching. 

As  regards  more  advanced  teaclung  for  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  and  for  those  from  the  lower  classes,  who  may  show 
special  ability,   there   is    the    Experiment  Station   at   thp   Hope 
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Botanical  and  Agricultural  Gardens,  with  a  denned  course 
of  instruction  in  the  laboratory  under  the  highly  qualified 
agricultural  chemist.  This  Institution  »  now  getting  into  active 
operation.  It  has  taken  many  years  to  secure  that  amount  of 
popular  interest  and  public  support  necessary  to  create  it ;  but  it 
will,  before  the  close  of  this  year,  have  methods  in  operation  for 
giving  (either  free  or  at  an  almost  nominal  charge)  complete  tech- 
nical training  in  agricultural  chemistry  and  other  subjects  bearing 
on  agriculture. 

XI.  Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

The  Jamaica  College,  heretofore  called  "  The  Jamaica  High 
School  and  University  College,"  is  a  public  institution  located  close 
to  the  Experiment  Station.  It  is  a  high-class  school  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  giving  facilities  for  teaching  in  arts  up  to  the 
standard  of  securing  degrees  from  the  University  of  London. 
But  it  has  long  aimed  at  developing  a  scientific  side,  with 
special  reference  to  interesting  boys  in  agriculture,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  (at  the  later  stages  of  their  education)  securing 
for  them  special  agricultural  training  at  the  Experiment  Station 
now  at  last  being  established ;  and  also  to  prepare  some  boys 
for  taking  the  full  technical  course  there.  The  Jamaica  Schools 
Commission,  which  manages  this  Institution,  has  also  close 
relations  of  general  supervision  to  a  number  of  endowed  schools 
in  the  Island,  and  is  endeavouring  to  foster  developments  of  scientific 
and  practical  teaching  in  all  of  them,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
fitting  of  the  more  advanced  section  of  the  community  for  higher 
technical  training  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere. 

XII.  Conclusion. 

These  various  efforts  for  modifying  the  instruction  given  to 
the  young  people  of  Jamaica,  of  all  classes,  are  now  passing  out  of 
the  controversial  and  tentative  stage  into  the  practical  and  effective. 
There  are  still  some  persons  who  condemn  the  education  being 
given  ;  but  these  are  chiefly  persons  who  are  not  aware  of  what 
has  been  done  to  modify  the  system  in  all  schools  and  in  all  grades 
of  education  during  the  last  three  or  four  years ;  or  else  they  are 
persons  who  think  it  possible  to  teach  nothing  but  trades  and  farm- 
ing in  schools.  The  endeavour  is  being  made  to  secure  thorough 
development  of  the  intelligence  of  the  children  generally,  with 
special  stress  upon  those  parts  of  ordinary  book  learning  that  are 
likely  to  be  of  most  use  to  working  folks  ;  and  to  add  those  mental 
and  practical  preparations  which  are  possible  to  be  given  in  ordinary 
schools  whereby  mental  tastes  and  physical  aptitudes  will  be  deve- 
loped, and  an  interest  created  in  the  subjects  which  the  pupils 
have  to  take  up  and  work  at  later  on.  It  will  be  a  more  wholesome 
training  than  the  mere  book  learning  of  the  past ;  and  there  is  only 
one  reason  why  the  actual  attainments  in  book  learning  should 
not  be  better  than  heretofore.  That  reason  is  the  unfortunate 
restriction,  at  present,  of  educational  advantages  generally  through 
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lack  of  public  resources.  Six  years  ago  the  schoolable  children 
of  Jamaica  were  provided  with  such  opportunities  of  education 
:is  secured  a  fairly  good  attendance  of  a  little  more  than  one-hall 
of  them.  Now  not  more  than  two-fifths  are  attending  with  any 
reasonable  regularity.  The  present  writer,  conscious  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  State  to  expend  a  theoretically  adequate  amount  of 
money  for  the  full  education  of  the  people,  has  long  been  an  advocate 
of  a  system  of  compulsory  attendance  that  would  bring  all  the 
children  into  the  schools  with  regularity  for  a  period  of  (say)  six 
years,  and  for  making  the  teaching  therein  given  as  practically 
effective  as  possible.  The  arrangements  for  making  the  teaching 
good  and  practical  are  being  matured  as  fast  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect.  But  the  number  of  schools  has  been  reduced,  so  that 
facilities  for  easy  attendance  in  country  districts  are  less :  the 
number  of  years  during  which  children  may  attend  the  schools  at 
public  expense  has  been  reduced  ;  but  there  is  no  compulsion.  BO 
that  the  attendance  is  casual  and  limited.  This  must  be  altered, 
or  the  advantages  of  the  better  methods  will  be  lost  to  Jamaica, 
because  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  children  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  them. 

Limits  of  space  do  not  allow  of  my  going  fully  into  some  further 
matters  of  considerable  importance  affecting  the  subject  of  tliis 
paper.  I  can  only  in  conclusion  mention  two  or  three  of  them. 
There  are  in  existence  provisions  whereby  clever  boys  and  girls 
can  get  scholarships  from  the  Primary  Schools  to  existing  advanced 
Institutions.  The  creation  of  a  few  Trade  and  Farm  Schools 
will  probably  take  place  when  there  are  more  public  resources 
available.  And  I  hope  that  in  some  important  centres  continuation 
schools  will  be  created,  to  be  supported  partly  at  public  expense 
and  partly  by  fees  of  scholars ;  and  that  special  advantages  will 
be  given  therein  to  bright  boys  and  girls,  and  some  increased  facil- 
ities also  for  technical  education. 

E.  Jamaica. 

Archbishop  oj  the  West  Indies. 


Kingston,  Jamaica, 

23rd  July  1902. 
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By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 
Statistics,  &c,  of  Elementary  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  1833   1 870. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 
List   of  Publications  on  Educational   Subjects  issued   by  the  Chief   I.     I 
Educational  Authorities  in  England  and  Wile* 

Prepared  by  Miss  M.  S.  Beard. 
Lei  I'niv -ersitcs  Francaises. 

By  Monsieur  Louis  Liard. 
The  French  Universities.      (Translation  of  No.  22.) 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 
The  Position  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys  in  Fiance. 

By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkman. 
The  French  Leaving  Certificate— Certihcat  d' Etudes  Primaires. 

By  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch. 
The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 
School  Hgyiene  in  Brussels. 

By  Misg  J.  D.  Montgomery. 
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Price  6*.  2d.  ;  post  fret,  6.-.  '■'. 
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Volume  3  of  Special  Reports  (National  Organisation  of 
Education  in  Switzerland,  Secondary  Education  in 
Prussia,  Baden,  and  Sweden,  Teaching  of  Modern 
Languages,  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium)  (1898)  contains  the  following 
Papers  :— 

1.     The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 
By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

2-     Problems  in  Prussian  Secondary  Education  for  Boys,  with  speoial  reference 
to  similar  questions  in  England. 
By  Mr.  M  E.  Sadler. 

3.  "  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia." 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Lipsoombe. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  Stromungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schul-und  Bildongswesens  in  Deuteohland. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

0.     Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany.     (Translation  of  No.  ft.) 
By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a  M.  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brebner. 


The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  EmU  Hausknecht. 


10.  The  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  in  Prussian  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys. 

His  education  and  professional  training. 
By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

12.  Tb»  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instruction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.     (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman.) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  in  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  GaUander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrjo-Koskinen. 

This  volume  (Cd.  8988)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  Messrs.  WYMAN  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fkttbr  Lane,  Jit'.,  and  32, 
Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  8. W. ;  orOLIVER&  BOYD,  Edinburgh  ; 
or  K.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

Price  3s.  3d.  ;  post  free  3s.  Srf. 


The  Board  of  Education  issued  in  1900  :— 

Report  on  Technical  and  Commercial  Education  in  East  Prussia,  Poland, 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 
By  Mr.  James  Baker. 

This  volume  (Cd.  419)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  Messrs.  WYMAX  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  B.C.,  and  32, 
Abinodon  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. ;  or  OLIVER  and  BOYD. 
Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dubun. 

Price  M.  ;  post  free  id. 
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Volume  4  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire  -Dominion  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  West  Indies)  (1901)  contains  the 
following  Papers : — 

A.  Dominion  of  Canada — 

1.  Ontario,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Education  De- 
partment of  Ontario. 

2.  Quebec,  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

X     Xova  Scotia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Uy  Mr.  A.  H.  Mac  Kay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova  S 

4.  New  Brunswick,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Professor  J.  Brittain,  Instructor  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School, 
Fredorioton,  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Manitoba,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

6.  North-West  Territories,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

8.  Prinoe  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Prune 
Edward  Island. 

0.     Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farm*. 

10.     Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  developing.:  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  Primary  Schools  in  Canada. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

B.  Newfoundland — 
Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Superintendent  i  I 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland- 

II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.   Milligan,  M.A.,   I.L.D.,  Superintendent  ol 
Methodist  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  West  Indies — 

1.     Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 
Part  I.  with  Appendices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Jamaica. 
PartlL 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M  E.  Sadler. 

British  Guiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  W.  Blair,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana. 

The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 
West  Indies. 
Compiled  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
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This   volume   (CM.  416)  can    lie  obtained,  either   directly  or  thnmgb  Ml 
k»eller,  from  Messrs.  W Y.MAN   and   SONS,  Ltd.,   FETTER  Lam     i.  ■  ' 
*»  Mingdon  Strmjt,  WESTMINSTER,  fi.W.  i    or  11LIVEI:    lhd  BOaD 
m;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116. Grafton  Bran  i.  Dublin. 

Price  4*.  Sit.  ;  jiost  free,  5a.'  Sd, 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire— Gape  Colony, 
Natal,  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Ceylon,  Malta)  (1901)  contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

A.  Amu — 

1.  Cape  Colony,  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.,  Section*  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muir,  B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, Cape  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  document*  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System,  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Natal. 

B.  Commonwealth  OF  Australia — 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Pubtio  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Victoria. 

3.  Queensland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  O.  Anderson,  Under  Secretary  for  Publio  Instruction. 
Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

5.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.  LWhitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By    Mr.    Cyril   Jackson,   Inspector-General   of   Schools,    Western 
Australia. 

C  New  Zealand — 

New  Zealand,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  M  E.  Sadler,  from  official  documents  supplied  by 
the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  C«YLOH— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

*     By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A.  Van 
Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta— 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 


This  volume  (Cd.  417)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller,  from  Messrs.   WYMAN  and  SON8,  Ltd.,  Fetter   Lane,  B.C.,  and 
32.    Abingdon   Street,  Westminster,    S.W. ;   or    OLIVER  and  BOYD, 
Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
Priee  4i.  Qd.  ;    pott  free  UM. 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Reports  (Preparatory  Schools  for  Boy* 
Their  place  in  English  Secondary  Education)  (1900) 
contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  CotterilL 

2.  The  Masters  of  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill.  '    .      • 

3.  Preparatory  School  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie. 

4.  The  Time-table  of  Work  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  Stallard. 

5.  The  Preparatory  School  Curriculum. 

By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  Robinson. 

0.     The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Education  in 
England. 
By  Mr.  M.  E  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Publio  Schools,  and  their  Influence  on  Preparatory 

Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations   for    Entrance   Scholarships   at   the   Publio   Schools.     Their 

Character  and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Ecoles  Williams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  C.  Tillard. 

1 1.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preparatory  Sohools. 

By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curteis. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  R.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  Ware. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Allum. 

lo.     Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  Archer  Vassall. 

10.     The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  James  T.  Watts. 

17.  Art  Teaohing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hino. 

18.  The  School  Workshop. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

19.  Music  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Chariton. 

20.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Venables. 

21.  Gardening,  its  Role  in  Preparatory  School  Life. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

22.  Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  School*. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wickham. 


(vi) 


X. 


*•  Games  in  Preparatory  Sohoola. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 
"*•    Hie  Employment  of  Leisure  Hoars  in  Boys'  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree. 
%■    Preparatory  8ohool  Libraries. 

By  Mr.  W.  Douglas. 

A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  Preparatory  Sohool. 
By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtry. 
-".    8ohool  Management  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  U.  Wilkinson,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  A.  J.  C. 
Dowding. 

[         ■•&.    Economies  of  Preparatory  Schools, 
By  the  Rev.  a  Black. 

&    Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 
30.    Preparatory  Boys'  Sohool  under  Lady  Principals 

By  Mr.  G  D.  Olive. 

M.    The  Preparatory  Department  at  Publio  Schools. 
By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

3A    The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  Sohool. 
By  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

33.  The  Relations  between  Publio  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  Herbert  BulL 

34.  The  Preparatory  School  Product 

By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 

35.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

36.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Dr.  Hcly  Hutchinson  Almond. 

37.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

38.  The  Home  Training  of  Children.  . 

By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

39.  The  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  English  Preparatory  and  other  Secondary 

Schools. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 

40.  Notes  on  a  Preparatory  Sohool  for  Girls. 

41.  Appendix. 

This  volume  (Cd.  418  )  can  lie  obtuiueil,  either  directly  or  through   any 
Bookseller,  from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lake,  K.C., 
\ki>  32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  or  OLIVER  and  BOYD 
Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
Price  2*.  3J<f.  ;  jwst  free  2s.  7irf. 


Volume  7  of  Special  Reports  (Rural  Education  in  France) 
(1902)  contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  The  Rural  Sohools  of  North- West  Franoe. 

By  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton. 

2.  Rural  Education  in  France. 

By  Mr.  John  C  Medd. 

This  volume  (Cd.  834)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any 
Bookseller,  from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C., 
and  32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  or  OLIVER  and  BOYD, 
Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  Ponsonbv,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

Price  \*.  id.;  pent  free  U.  Hd. 
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ByMr.J.G.Leiare, 


TV,  Sokef  Fcwktioo  and  tV  XoW  ! 
By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 
ft.    TV  Training  ami  Statu*  of  Prixwarr  ad  Frroiairy  T»Ad  in  Switzerland. 

Br  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan. 
7.    TV  Main  Features  of  tV  School  System  of  Zirirk 

.     By  Dr.  H.  J.  Spenser  aad  Mr-  A.  J.  Prcaataad. 
ft,    TV  Kcoka  Maternelles  of  Pari..  |HKI 

By  M>»  Mary  8.  Beard. 
9.     TV  amplification  of  Preach  Syntax.  Decree  of  IV  Ft— ah  Minister  for 
Public  Instruction,  Febraary  36.  1W1. 
Translation  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

10.  Primary  Education  in  tV  NethertaauV. 

By  Mr.  R    Balfour. 

11.  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  taaaeri  in  ooanection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  tV  Portuguese   GoTernmeui. 
I  J.     Technical  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Pari*  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese  Gorernment. 
13.     Hungarian  Education. 

By  Miss  C.  L  Dodd.^ 
It.     Public  Instruction  in  Servia. 

Summarised  translation  of  "  Notice  sur  I  instruction  MlbfiqM  en 
Serbie,"  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  191X1, 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Kingdom  of  Servia. 
15.    Commercial  Education  in  Japan. 
By  Mr.  Zensaku  Sano. 

LL 
1 0     The  Study  of  Arithmetic  in  Elementary  Schools. 
By  Mr.  A.  Sonnensohein. 

1 7.  A  suggestion  as  regards  Languages  in  Secondary  Day  Schools. 

By  Mr.  8.  R.  Hart. 

18.  Newer  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin. 

By  "Dr.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

19.  Three  School  Journeys  in  Yorkshire. 

20.  The  School  Journey  (London  to  Catcrbam,  etc.)  made  by  the  Student.-  at 

the  Westminster  Training  College,  1879-1900. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Cowham. 

21.  A  pica  for  a  great  Agricultural  School. 

By  Mr.  James  Mortimer. 

22.  The  Education,  Earning*  and  Social  Condition  of  Boys  engaged  in  Street 

Trading  in   .Manchester. 

By  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnao  and  Mr.  (,'.  E.  B.  Russell. 
III. 

23.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Educational  Work  in  the  late  South  African  Re- 

public. 

By  Mr.  John  Robinson. 

24.  The  Education  of  Asiatics. 

By  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Tin*   volume  (Cd.   H'io)  can   lie  obtained,  either  directly  or  through   any 
Bookseller,  f  i  om   Mi."i:-.  WV.MAN   AND  SUNS,  Ltd.,  FKTTKB   I. am 
ml  92,  ABIHOOOM   Sii;i  i,i,  rVKBTKlMSTKB,  S.W,  ;  or  OLIVER  kHD  BOYD, 

l.iPiM.i  bun     "i  K.  I'uNSONBY,  118,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin, 

PHct  'An.  '2*1.  ;    jiosl  li"    'A*.  111. 


Supplements  to  Volume   8  of  Special  Reports  (1902    and 
1903)  contain  the  following  Papers:— 

A  short  account  of  Education  in  the  Netherlands. 
By  Mr.  John  C  Medd. 

Report  on  the  School  Training  and  Early  Employment  of  Lancashire  Children* 

By  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnao  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell. 

These  Report*  (CU.  1157  and  1867)  can  be  obtained  either  directly  or 
through  any  Bookseller,  from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Petto. 
Lake,  E.C.,  and  32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  or  OLIVER 
asd  BOYD,  Edinburgh  ;  or  K.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

Price  5d.  ;  pott  Jrec  fhl.     Price  3d.  ;  post  free  id. 


Volume  9  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  Germany)  (1902) 
contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  The  Unrest  in  Secondary  Education  in  Germany  anil  elsewhere. 

By  Mr.  M  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Note  on  Revised  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools 

for  Boys  in  Prussia,  1901. 
By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

3.  Higher  Schools  for  Girls  in  Germany :  An  Introductory  Skotoh. 

By  Miss  Mary  A.  Lyster. 
i      The  Smaller  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  with  Notes 
on  the  Training  and  Position  of  Teachers. 
By  Mr.  E.  M  Field. 

6.  Note  on  impending  Changes  in  the  Professional  Training  of    Elementary 

School  Teachers  in  Prussia. 
By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

0.     School  Gardens  in  Germany. 
By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

7.  Impressions  of  some  Aspects  of  the  work  in  Primary  and  other  Schools  in 

Rhineland,  etc. 
By  Mr.  R.  E.  Hughes  and  Mr.  \V.  A.  Bennland. 

8.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Berlin. 

By  Geheimrcgicrmigsrat   Professor   Dr.    Bertram.     (Translated   by 
Mr.  A.  K.  Twentyman.) 
!>.     Note  on  the  Earlier  History  of  the  Technical  High  Schools  in  Germany. 
By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

10.  Recent  Developments  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  M.  K.  Sadler. 

1 1.  On  the  Measurement  of  Mental  Fatigue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Th.  Parez. 
I:!.     Report  of  the  Congress  on  the  Education  of  Feeble-minded  Children,  held 
at  Augsburg,  April  10-12,  1901. 
By  Dr.  A.  Eiehholz. 

13.     On  the  Education  of  Neglected  Children  in  Germany. 
By  Dr.  Frit/.  KtUhcnsu. 

This  volume  (Cd.  830)  can  l>e  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any 
Bookseller,  from  MESSRS.  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  B.C., 
and  32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  asd  BOYD, 
Edinburgh;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  110,  Grafton  Stri:et.  Dublin. 

Price  2*.  "d.  ;  poatfrre  3«,  <*/. 
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Volume  10  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  the  United  States 
of  America,    Part    I.)    (1902)    contains    the    following 
Papers  :— 

1.     The  Study  of  American  Education  :  IU  interest  and  importance  to  English 
Readers. 

By  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch. 

■1.     Moral  Education  in  American  Schools;  with  special  reference,  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  Character  and  to  Instruction  in  the  Duties  of  Citizenship. 
By  Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark. 

3.     The  Constitution  of  the  City  School  Systems  of  the  United  State*. 
By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

4.     Summary  Account  of  the  Report  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Chicago.  1898. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

5.      The   I'ulilie  School  System  of  Chicago. 

Ky  l>r.  R.  B.  Andrews,  reviled  and  completed  bjr  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

fi.     The  Public  School  System  of  the  Citv  of  New  York. 
By  Mr.  A.  U  Bowley. 

7.     The  Public  School  System  of  Boston. 
By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

8.     The  Public  School  System  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

0.     The  Public  School  System  of  Philadelphia. 

I!y  Mr.   Edward  Brooks. 

10.     A   Sketch  of    the  Development  and   present  Condition   of   the  System  of 
Education  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  with  an  Ap|iendi.\  dealing  with 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
By  Professor  D.  L.  Kiehle. 

1 1.     Note  on  School  Attendance  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States. 
By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty  man. 

12.     Some  points  of  Educational  Interest  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  Si 
By  .Mi.-.-  Alice  Ravenhill. 

13.     The  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Miss  M.  E.  Findlay. 

14.     Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  (New  York). 
By  Dr.  James  E.  Russell. 

15.      "  Nature  Stu.lv  "  in  the  United  States. 
By  Mr.  R.  Hedger  W'allai  e. 

This  volume  (Cd.  837)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any    Book- 
seller, from  Mkssks.  wvman  asp  sons,  Ltd.,  Fbtteh  Lake,  k.c.  :  ami 
ta,  Abingdon  Street.  Wkstminstkk.  s.W.  ;    or    OLIVKR    AMD    BOYD, 
EDIN8UROB  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY.  116,  Grafton  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
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Volume  11  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Part  II.)  (1902)  contains  the  following 
Papers  :— 

1.  The  Curriculum  of  the  American  Secondary  School  (High  School). 

By  Mr.  D-  S.  Sanford. 

2.  Secondary  Education  in  a  Democratic  Community. 

By  Professor  Paul  H.  Han  us. 

3.  A  Comparison  between  the  English  and  American  Secondary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  George  L.  Fox. 

4.  Can  American  Co-education  be  grafted  upon  the  English   Public  School 

System  ? 

By  the  Rev.  Cecil  Grant. 

5.  Education  and  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark. 

6.  Commercial  Education  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 

7-     Home  Notes  on  American  Universities. 
By  Mr.  Percy  Ashley. 

8.     Tables  Showing  the  Chief  Recent  Benefactions  to  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States. 

ft.    A  Contrast  between  German  and  American  Ideals  in  Education. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

10.  Education  in  the  American  Dependencies. 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Tanner. 

11.  The  Holiday  Course  for  Cuban  Teachers  at  Harvard. 

Prepared  by  Miss  M.  E.  Tanner  from  documents  supplied  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

12.  The  Education  of  the  Coloured  Race. 

Bv  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 


Apiiendiees : — 

A.  The  Function  of  Education  in  Democratic  Society  (reprinted  from  "  Educa- 

tional   Reform."   Essays  and   Addresses  by  Charles   William     Eliot, 
I.I,.  1).,  President  of  Harvard  University). 

B.  Bible  Reading  in  the  Publio  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

ft      Harvard    University.     Opportunities    provided    for    Religious    Worship, 
Instruction  and  Fellowship. 

D.     President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  on  Religious  Instruction  and  its  Rela- 
tion to  Education. 

This  volume  (Cd.  1 156)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and  SON'S,  Ltd.,  Kktter  Lank,  E.C.,  and 
32,  AlilNODON  Stkkkt,  Wkstminstkii.  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  and  BOYD, 
EniNHunnic  or  E.  l'ON'SOXBY,  116,  Grafton  Strkkt,  Dublin. 

Price  2s.  6rf.  ;  post  free  Ik.  llrf. 
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Volume  13  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Chief  Crown  Colonies  and  Possessions  of  the  British 
Empire,  including  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Native 
Races :  Part  II. :  West  Africa,  Basutoland,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  East  Africa  Protectorate,  Uganda,  Mauritius, 
Seychelles)  (1905)  (published  simultaneously  with  Volumes 
12  and  14)  contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

\     West  Africa — 

1.     The  System  of  Education  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

By  the  late  Mr.  F.  Wright,  Inspector  of  Sohools,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
•2.     The  System  of  Bduoation  in  Lagos. 

By  Mr.  Henry  Carr,  late  Inspector  of  Schools,  Lagos. 

3.  The  System  of  Education  in  Sierra  Leone. 

By  Mr.  M.  J.  Marke,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Sierra  Leone. 

4.  The  System  of  Education  in  Southern  Nigeria. 

By  Mr.  C.  J.  M.  Gordon,  lato  Inspector  of  Schools,  Southern  Nigeria. 
B.  South  and  Central  Africa — 

I.     The  Systom  of  Education  in  Basutoland. 

Report   supplied    by   Mr.    EL    C.    Sloley,    Resident   Commissioner. 
Basutoland. 
■3.     The  System  of  Education  in  Southern  Rhodesia  (1890-1001 ).     IU  origin 
and  development. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond,  First  Inspector  of  Schools  fur  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

3.  Note  on  Education  in  the  East  Afrirn  Protectorate. 

4.  Education  in  Uganda. 

(1) 


(2) 
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Sooieto   des   Missionaires   d'Afriuue.—  Peres    Blancs.     Vicarial 

Apostoliqne   du   Nyanza   Septentrional.     By   the    Right    Rev. 

the  Bishop  of  North  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  Churoh  Missionary  Sooiety."    By  Mr.  R.  H.  Walker. 

The  Nsambya  Mission.     Conducted  by  the  Mill  Hill  (Loudon) 

Fathers.     By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  the  Upper  Nile. 

C.  WvuRtTir/s — 

The  System  of  Education  in  Mauritius. 

Prepared   from   materials  supplied   by   Ihe   Department   of   Pubfia 
Instruction,  Mauritius. 

D.  SkVi-IIK.ll.K-. — 

The  System  of  Education  in  Seychelles. 

By  Mr.  L.  0.  Chitty,  late  Inspector  of  Schools,  Seychelles. 
Appendices — 

A.  West  Africa — 

1.  The  Educational  Work  of  the  Basel  Mission  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Its 
method  in  combining  Industrial  and  Manual  Training  with  other  In- 
fluences indispensable  to  the  Formation  of  the  Charaotcr  of  the  Native 
Race. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rottmann,  Principal  of  the  Basel  Mission  Train- 
ing School  for  Catcchists  and  Teachers,  Akropong,  Gold  Coast. 

B.  South  and  Central  Africa — 

1.  Notes  on  Industrial  Training  for  Natives  on  the  Cong"  (Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society). 

By  the  Rev.  George  (ircnfcll.  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
■J.     Educational  Work  in  Liviugstonia.  uitlv  special  Reference  to  the  effects 
of  .Manual,  Industrial,  and  Agricultural  Instruction, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Fairley  Daly,  B.D.,   Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Living- 
stonia  Mission  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland). 
8,     The  Educations!  Work  of  the  Bhuityre  Mission,  British  Central  Africa. 

Prepared  from  materials  supplied  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign 
Mission  Committee. 

4.  The  Education  of  Natives  in  South  Africa. 

By  Lieut-Colonel  Sir  Marshal  .1.  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  Imperial  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

5.  On  Native  Education — South  Afrieu. 

By    the    Rev.  James  Stewart,   M.D,  D.D.,  of   Lovedale    Mission, 
Cape  Colony  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland). 
ft.     The   Work   of  the   Moravian    Missionaries   in   South   Africa  and   North 
Queensland. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Moravian  Churoh. 
This  volume  (Cd.  237H)  can  1*  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  Mkssk-s  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fbttkh  Lank,  B.C.,  and 
32,  Abinodoh  Street.   Westmihster,  S.W.  •,  or  OLIVER   \m>  BOYD, 
Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  I'onsonbk,  n«,  Graftos  Street,  Dim. in. 

Price  1*.  8f/.      post  frH  2*. 
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Volume  14  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Ohief  Grown  Colonies  and  Possessions  of  the  British 
Empire,  including  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Native 
Races:  Part  m.  Federated  Malay  States,  Hong  Kong, 
Straits  Settlements,  Fiji  and  Falkland  Islands)  (1905) 
(published  simultaneously  with  Volumes  12  and  13)  con- 
tains the  following  Papers  :— 

A.    Asia — 

1.     The  System  of  Education  in  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

Report  supplied  by  the  Federal  Education  Office,  Federated  Malay 
States. 

•i.  The  System  of  Education  in  Hong  Kong. 

By  Mr.  Edward  A.  Irving,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Hong  Kong. 

3.     The  System  of  Education  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Eloum,  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Straits  Settle- 
ment*. 

a    Fiji— 

The  System  of  Education  in  Fiji. 

By  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Allardyoe,  U.EG.,  Colonial  Socretary  and  Be- 
ceiver-Qeneral,  Fiji. 

C.   FALKLAND  Islands — 

The  System  of  Education  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

By  the  Very  Bev.  Lowther  E.  Brandon,  Dean,  Colonial   Chaplain 
and  Govern mont  School  Inspector,  Falkland  Islands. 

Appendices— 

1.  Note  on  the  Work  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society. 

Prepared  from  materials  supplied  by  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Socioty. 

2.  On  the  Education  of  Native  Races  (C.M.S.). 

By  Mr.   R.  Maohonaohie. 

3.  Industrial  Education  in  Oatholio  Missions. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Salford. 

4.  Education  in  British  New  Guinea. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  New  Guinea. 

o.     Work  of  the  American  ^Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
in  regard  to  Industrial  aud  Agricultural  Education  in  India. 

Prepared  from  materials  supplied  by  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions. 

6.  Memorandum  on  Technical  Education  in  Southern  India. 

Hy  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  Margfachis  (Follow  of  Madras  University), 
Nazareth,  Southorn  India. 

7.  Industrial  Schools  and  School  Gardens  in  Ceylon. 

By  Mr.  S.  M.  Burrows,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ceylon. 

8.  The  Education  of  the  Indians  of  Canada. 

By    Mr.    Harry    Moody,   of   the   Canadian   and    Pacific   Railway 
Company. 

This  volume  (Cd.  2379)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any 
Bookseller,  from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fkttek  Lane,  E.C., 
and  32,  Abingdon  Stheet,  Westminster.  S.VV.  ;  or  OLIVER  and  BOYD, 
Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
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The  following  Reports  from  Volumes  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  9  of  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  have  been  issued  as 
Reprints  :— 

Special    Report,  on    Intcrnc'di  1 1 •-    Edici.tion    in    Wales  anil   the   Organisation  of 

Education  in  Switzerland. 
(Nos.  1  in  Vols.  2  and  3  respectively.)     Price  la.  Id.  ;   post  free  1< 

Special  Reports  on  Modern  Language  Tntnhing 

(No.  26 in  Vol.  2 and  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10  in  Vol  .1.  |     Price  (ijrf.  ;  poat  free  Sid. 

Special  Report*  on  Secondary  Education  in  Ptush:i 

-   2  and  3  in  Vol.  3.)  Prioo  U. :  post  free  1«.  3Ji/ 

Speoial  Report  on  .Secondary  Scliools  in  Raden. 

(No.  4  in  Vol.  3.)  Prioo  6\d.  -.   post  fr. ■<■  :■!. 

Special  Reports  on  Education  in  I'Yanre. 

(Nos.  22,  23.  24.  25  in  Vol.  2.)  Prioe  hi.  .  post  (,.-.■  5J./. 

Special  Report  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

(No.  19  in  Vol.  2.)  Prioe  Sd. ;  post-  free  4rf. 

Special  Report  on  the  OotUMOfion  lietween  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public 
Elementary  School. 
(No.  13  in  Vol.  2. )  Price  2*d.  ;  poat  free  31./ 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ontario. 

(No.  A  1  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd.  ;  poat  free  lOJrf. 

Speoial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

(No.  A  2  fan  Vol  4.)  Prioe  8d.  ;  post  free  KIM. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Sy-tcms  of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland, 
(Nos.  A  3,  4,  8  and  No.  B  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd.  :  post  free  10J./. 

Spocial  Report*  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in    Manitoba,    North-West  Terri- 
tories and  British  Columbia. 
(Nos.  A  5,  6.  7,  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  M.  ;  post  free  I  Id. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  the  West.  Indies,  and  in  British 
Quiana. 

(Nos.  C  1,  2,  3.  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  1 1./. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

(Nos.  A  1,  2  in  Vol.  6.)  Prioe  8o*.  ;  post  free  1 1  ).J. 

Speoial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales. 

(No.  B  1  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  !t|d. 

Speoial  Report  on  the  System  of  Eduoation  in  Viotoria. 

(No.  B  2  in  Vol.  6.)  Prioe  Sd.  |   post  free  |(W. 

Speoial  Report  on  the  SyBtem  of  Education  in  Queensland. 

(No.  B  3  in  Vol.  6.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  fn 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Tasmania. 

(No.  B  4  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  9o\ 

Speoial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  South  Australia. 

(No.  B  6  in  Vol.  6.)  Prioe  Sd. ;  post  free  9J<f. 

Speoial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Western  Australia. 

(No.  B  6  in  Vol.  6.)  Price  8rf.  ;  post  free  9}<f. 

Speoial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  New  Zealand. 

(No.  C  in  Vol.  6.)  Price  Sd. ;   post  free  10J.1. 

Speoial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ceylon. 

(No.  D  in  Vol.    .)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free  M. 

Speoial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Malta. 

(No.  E  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free  M. 

Special  Report  on  School  Gardens  in  Germany. 

(No.  6  in  Vol.  9.)  Price  3rf.  ;  post  free  id. 
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Pbkpatory  Notk  to  Volumes  12,  13,   14 

OP 

Special    Reports  on    Educational    Subjects. 


In  the  letters  introductory  to  Volumes  4  and  5  of  this  Series 
of  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  which  dealt  with  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  at  some  future  date  it  might 
be  found  possible  to  supplement  those  volumes  by  the  publication 
of  reports  upon  the  educational  systems  of  certain  minor  colonies 
and  dependencies  of  the  Empire.  With  the  issue  of  the  three  volumes 
now  published  simultaneously  this  hope  has  been  realised  in  a 
larger  measure  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  The  number  of 
colonies  reporting  is  greater  than  originally  suggested,  and  the 
official  reports  which  set  forth  the  action  taken  by  Government 
in  relation  to  education  have  been  supplemented  by  a  collection 
of  papers  dealing  with  the  efforts  of  missionary  bodies  to  provide, 
educational  facilities  for  the  native  races  among  whom  they  are 
working. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Colonial  Office  a  circular  letter 
requesting  official  information  and  suggesting  certain  heads  of 
enquiry  was  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  the  following  twenty-five 
colonies  and  dependencies  : — Bahamas,  Barbados,  Leeward  Islands, 
Windward  Islands,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  British  Honduras, 
Bermuda,  St.  Helena,  Cyprus,  Gibraltar,  Gambia,  Gold  Coast 
Colony,  Lagos,  Sierra  Leone,  Southern  Nigeria,  Basutoland,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Transvaal  Colony,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Straits  Settlements,  Hong-Kong,  Fiji,  and  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Replies  have  been  received  from  twenty-one  of 
these  colonies. 

Application  was  also  made  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
and  to  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  for  information  con- 
cerning Southern  Rhodesia  and  British  North  Borneo  and  Labuan 
respectively.  The  British  South  Africa  Company  requested  their 
former  Inspector,  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond,  to  prepare  the  report, 
which  is  published  in  Volume  13.  The  Chairman  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Education  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  stating  that  the  only  schools  in  the  Colony 
were  those  maintained  by  the  Mission  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church*  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 


"  Some  information  about  the  work  of  the  Raman  Catholic  Minion  in 
Monieo  will  be  found  in  the  paper  on  Industrial  Education  in    C&thoij 
Missions,  which  appears  in  Volume  14. 
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Foreign  Parts,  and  assisted  by  small  Government  grants.  The 
Board  desire  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  their  indebtedness 
to  the  officials  of  these  two  chartered  companies  for  the  supply  of  this 
desired  information. 

In  order  to  give  greater  completeness  to  this  record  of  the  ex- 
perience gained  through  the  action  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the 
education  of  native  races,  a  request  was  addressed  to  the  Foreign 
Office  asking  that  the  Board  might  be  favoured  with  information 
as  to  the  educational  conditions  prevailing  in  the  following  Pro- 
tectorates, which  were  under  the  administration  of  that  office,  viz., 
East  Africa  Protectorate,  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  and  Uganda. 
Replies  regarding  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  Uganda  are 
published  in  Volume  13.  H.M.  Commissioner  and  Consul-General 
for  British  Central  Africa  replied  that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
for  the  establishment  of  any  general  system  of  native  education  in 
the  Protectorate,  and  added  that  such  education  as  was  carried 
on  was  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  various  missions. 

Before  communicating  with  the  Foreign  Office  the  Board  had 
realised  the  important  part  played  by  mission  bodies  of  various 
denominations  and  nationalities  in  the  education  of  the  native 
races  within  the  Empire,  and  had  already  approached  manv  of 
the  societies  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  with  a  request 
for  some  statement  as  to  the  results  of  their  experience.  While 
the  Board  regret  that  from  a  variety  of  causes  many  promises  of 
help  from  individuals  and  societies  whose  co-operation  would 
have  greatly  added  to  the  fulness  and  value  of  the  present  record 
have  remained  unfulfilled,  they  feel  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
publish  the  interesting  series  of  papers  which  are  included  in  these 
volumes,  and  they  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  their  thanks 
to  those  persons  who  have  assisted  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
four  of  the  papers  contain  information  about  educational  work 
undertaken  by  missions  in  India.  It  will,  of  course,  be  realised 
by  all  readers  that  these  reports  do  not  present  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  provision  made  in  that  great  dependency  for  the 
education  and  training  of  natives  for  industrial  and  agricultural 
pursuits.  Each  of  the  provinces  and  chief  native  states  of  India 
has  its  own  organised  system  of  public  education,  which  provides 
not  only  places  of  general  education,  but  also  many  technical 
institutions  admirably  adapted  to  satisfy  .In-  needs  of  an  industrial 
population.  Further  information  as  to  these  will  be  found  in  the 
Fourth  Quinquennial  Review  (Progress  of  Education  in  India, 
1897-1898-1901-1902,  2  volumes,  Cd.  2181,  2182)  issued  by  the 
India  Office  in  1!K)4,  and  in  the  annual  reports  on  education  issued 
by  the  various  provinces. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  desire  to  express  their  cordial  thanks 
to  the  officials  of  the  colonies  who  have  so  kindly  undertaken  the 
preparation  of  the  reports  now  published. 

Office  of  Special  Enquiries  and  Reports, 
January,  1905. 
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HIE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  GOLD  COAST 

COLONY. 


I.  Historical  Sketch. 

There  is  one  aspect  in  which  in  its  earlier  history  European 
enterprise  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  differs  from  the  colonising 
efforts  made  by  the  same  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
these  latter  instances  the  ultimate  object  was  to  found  colonies,  to 
take  permanent  possession  of  the  land  and  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  new  settlements;  but  in  West  Africa  the  earlier  adventurers 
were  in  no  way  concerned  with  projects  of  this  nature,  they  simply 
bargained  with  the  natives  for  certain  objects  of  commerce,  and 
only  erected  such  forts  and  trading  stations  as  the  necessities  of 
this  intercourse  demanded.  In  some  cases  they  even  recognised  the 
proprietary  rights  of  the  natives  by  the  payment  of  rent  for  the 
ground  on  which  these  settlements  stood,  and  their  jurisdiction  in 
nearly  every  case  was  limited  by  the  walls  of  their  stations. 

The  first  of  these  settlements  was  the  fort  of  Elmina,  built  by 
the  Portuguese  about  the  year  1480,  some  six  years  before  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz  rounded  the  Cape,  and  some  twelve  years 
before  Columbus  landed  in  the  New  World.  This  discovery  most 
vitally  affected  the  future  of  West  Africa,  and  its  late  for  the  next 
300  years  was  most  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  New 
World.  The  link  which  bound  them  thus  closely  together  was  the 
slave  trade.  This  commerce  proved  so  profitable  that  all  the 
sea-going  nations  of  Europe — Portuguese,  French,  English, 
Hollanders,  Danes  and  Prussians — sought  to  obtain  some  share 
in  it.  At  some  period  or  another  all  these  Powers  held  trading 
stations  on  the  Gmnea  Coast. 

The  English  voyages  to  West  Africa  began  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  in  the  year  of  the  Armada  the  first  English 
West  African  Company  was  formed,  but  the  earliest  settlement 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  Cormantine,  was  not  founded  till  1618.  At 
i  hat  date  the  chief  power  lay  with  the  Portuguese,  but  some  twenty 
years  later  they  were  ousted  by  the  Dutch,  who,  together  with 
the  French  and  the  Danes,  continued  to  be  our  chief  rivals  in 
■lliuly  traffic. 

W  ith  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1807  the  situation  was  funda- 
mentally changed.  The  rnison  d'etre  of  these  trading  stations 
was  practically  gone,  and  they  might  have  been  abandoned,  if 
the  execution  of  a  plan  for  the  severing  of  ties  which  had  existed 
for  200  years  had  been  as  easy  as  its  conception.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  English  Government  was  forced  to  assume  more 
practical  responsibility  than  heretofore,  and  in  1821  took  over 
thfl  administration  of  the  British  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
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placing  them  under  the  authority  of  the  government  of  Sierra 
Leone.  These  changes  coincided  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
development  of  the  Ashanti  power,  and  the  expense  entailed  by 
the  local  wars  tetween  1824  and  1827  rendered  the  Government 
•till  more  disposed  to  withdraw  from  the  Gold  Coast.  Total 
evacuation  was,  however.im possible,  so  the  management  of  the  settle- 
ments was  left  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  though 
in  reality  the  responsibility  still  rested  with  the  Government. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  exactly  during  these  years, 
when  direct  Government  control  was  removed,  that  there  was  es- 
tablished in  facta  protectorate  over  the  tribes  which  dwelt  between 
the  coast  line  and  the  Ashanti  kingdom — chiefly  through  the 
energy  of  the  Governor,  Captain  George  Maclean,  whose  efficient 
administration  and  equal  justice  won  the  confidence  of  the  natives. 
In  1842,  in  consequence  of  certain  complaints  of  misconduct, 
the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Gold  Coast  was  con- 
sidered by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As 
a  result  of  the  Committee's  report  the  Government  again  assumed 
diroot  responsibility,  and  determined  to  regulate  the  informal 
system  of  jurisdiction  over  the  neighbouring  tribes,  which 
had  grown  up  under  Maclean's  administration.  The  Colony, 
though  nominally  dependent  on  Sierra  Leone,  was  administered  by 
its  own  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  1850-  the  year  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Danish  forts — even  this  slight  connection  was  removed. 

In  the  English  Parliament  attention  was  once  more  drawn  to 
the  Gold  Coast  by  the  Ashanti  wars  of  1853  and  186.3,  and  by  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  raising  a  sufficient  income,  since  direct 
native  taxation  was  considered  inexpedient,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Dutch,  who  still  held  the  old  Portuguese  settlements,  rendered 
an  efficient  customs  service  impossible.  A  Select  Committee 
reported  in  1865,  which,  while  severely  condemning  all  attempts 
at  further  expansion,  clearly  recognised  the  impossibility  of 
withdrawal.  The  chief  result  of  their  deliberations  was  that  the 
Gold  Coast  was  once  more  attached  to  Sierra  Leone. 

In  the  years  that  followed  certain  agreements  were  made  bets 
this  country  and  Holland,  xinder  which  the  Gold  Coast  was  first 
divided  between  them,  and  then  the  Dutch  forts  and  stations 
were  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  This  transference  is  held 
to  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  most  serious  war  with  the 
Ashantis  which  had  yet  arisen  ;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  sent  out 
to  command  the  British  troops,  and  through  his  efforts  the  power 
of  the  Ashanti  kingdom  was  broken.  One  result  of  this  wir 
was  the  separation  of  Lagos  and  the  Gold  Coast  from  Sierra  Leone  ; 
the  union  of  the  two  easterly  Colonies  continued  till  1886,  when 
each  was  placed  under  an  independent  Government. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  slave  trade  it  was  the  custom  of  the  traders 
to  foster  the  rivalries  and  wars  of  the  native  tribes,  by  which  (hey 
profited.  Under  the  present  regime  of  international  competitm:. 
for  more  legitimate  commercial  intercourse,  it  is  equally  necessary 
to  keep  peace  among  the  natives.    This  necessity,  and  the  fact 
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that  under  this  same  stress  of  international  rivalry  the  old  prejudice 
against  expansion  has  to  some  extent  disappeared,  have  led  to 
the  absorption  of  the  Ashanti  kingdom  by  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony.  The  last  king,  Prempeh,  was  deposed  in  1S96,  and  a 
formal  protectorate  over  bis  kingdom  established  in  that  year. 
After  further  troubles,  during  which  the  Governor  was  besieged 
in  Kumassi  in  1900,  the  kingdom  was  definitely  annexed.  In 
the  meantime  the  territories  lying  behind  the  Ashanti  kingdom 
had  also  been  recognised  as  within  the  British  sphere.  They  are 
uot  at  present  incorporated  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  nor  are  the 
exact  boundaries  strictly  determined. 

II.  Primary  Education. 

The  system  at  present  in  force  dates  from  1887,  during  the  Act  of  18S7. 
administration  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Brandford  Griffith,  when  an 
Ordinance  was  passed  for  the  "  Promotion  and  Assistance  of 
Education  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony."  (See  Appendix  A.)  There 
had  been  previous  legislation  with  a  similar  view,  in  1852,  1877, 
and  1882,  but  these  Acts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful 
in  encouraging  the  Bpread  of  education  on  the  Coast,  their  chief 
results  being  the  foundation  of  two  purely  Government  schools 
and  the  granting  of  slight  monetary  help,  on  the  lump  system, 
to  the  various  Missionary  Societies  which  were  at  the  time  labouring 
in  the  Colony. 

By  the  Act  of  1887  a  Board  of  Education  was  established ;  thiB  Central 
constitutes  the  central  authority,  and  consists  of  the  Governor,  Authority, 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  other  members,  not 
exceeding  eight  in  number,  nominated  by  the  Governor.  These 
latter  members  are  selected  from  the  European  representatives 
of  the  different  Missions  and  from  the  leading  native  professional 
gentlemen;  at  present  (April,  1901)  there  are  only  five  elective 
members  sitting  on  the  Board. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board  is  the  Director  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Board  makes  and  amends,  as  required,  all  rules  necessary 
for  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  Ordinance ;  awards,  on  the 
report  of  the  Director  of  Education  or  Inspeotor  of  Schools, 
"  grants-in-aid "  to  Assisted  Sohools ;  and  grants  certificates 
of  competency  to  teachers. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  two  olasses— Government  and  Classi6cation 
Assisted.  The  former,  seven  in  number,  have  been  established  of  8cno°l8- 
and  are  maintained  solely  by  Government.  Assisted  Schools, 
131  in  number,  have  been  founded  by  the  Mission  Societies,  and 
receive  annual  grants  towards  their  support.  There  are  also  in 
connection  with  the  Missions  a  large  number  of  small  schools, 
which,  not  having  a  daily  average  attendance  of  twenty,  do  not 

^ receive  any  aid. 
The  schools  are  all  native,  there  being  no  European  ohildren 
:n  the  Colony. 
The  primary  objcot  of  the  Act  being  to  encourage  the  spread 
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of  English  throughout  the  Colony,  there  is  no  provision  for  ver- 
nacular schools,  nor  are  there  any  that  can  be  rightly  termed 
as  8uoh. 

The  leading  Missions  represented  on  the  Coast  are  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  the  Basel  (German  Protestant),  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
i  French). 

There  is  no  system  of  local  management  as  that  term  is  usually 
understood  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  only  person  in  the  towns 
and  villages  where  schools  have  been  established,  in  any  way 
capable  of  taking  a  part  in  the  management  of  a  school,  is  the 
master  himself. 

The  sphere  of  each  Mission  is  divided  into  districts,  the  schools 
in  each  being  under  the  control  of  an  ordained  member  of  the 
society  represented.  These  managers  are  either  European  or  native, 
and  have  full  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers,  fix  salaries, 
etc.,  without  any  reference  to  the  Board  of  Education.  That  the 
system  is  far  from  satisfactory  is  at  once  evident  from  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  the  manager  has  to  travel  for  three  weeks  in  order 
to  pay  one  short  visit  to  each  of  the  schools  for  which  he  is  respon- 
sible. Hut  unsatisfactory  as  the  arrangement  is,  under  present 
circumstances  it  is,  and  will  be  for  some  considerable  time,  the  only 
one  possible. 
Attendance  Attendance  at  school  is  in  no  way  compulsory,  but  no  attendant*' 
is  recognised  for  any  cliild  under  four  years  of  age.  In  1900  the 
total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  Government  and  Assisted 
Schools  was  11,996,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  8,911. 
The  number  presented  for  examination  was  10,329,  of  whom 
1,446  or  14  per  cent,  were  from  the  Government  Schools.  Than 
were  also  about  J.,000  children  enrolled  in  the  smaller  schools, 
i.e.,  those  receiving  no  assistance. 

The  total  number  of  children  returned  as  attending  school  was 
thus  barely  1  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  Colony 
In  1886 — the  year  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  present  Act — 
the  number  of  children  attending  school  was  3,513,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  2,629. 

In  the  two  larger  Government  Schools  at  Accra  and  Cape  Coast 
a  fee  of  sixpence  per  month  for  children  in  the  Standards,  and 
threepence  per  month  for  infant  children,  is  charged.  The  majority 
of  the  Mission  Schools  are  free,  but  in  a  few  cases  a  fee  varying 
from  one  shilling  to  ten  shillings  per  quarter  is  paid.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amount  of  fees  collected  during  the  years  1898   19W. 


Government 
Schools. 


1  SOS 
1899 
1900 
1902 


£      s.  d. 

176     5  5 

207   14  0 

210   12  3 

261    19  6 


Assisted 
Schools. 


i.  s.  a. 
440  11  10 
627  9  6 
036  10  8 
552      1      8 


Total. 


i  8.  d. 

625  17  3 

835  3  6 

747  2  11 

814  2  2 
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The  average  annual  payment  of  each  child  who  attended  school 
during  1900  was  Is.  2d. 

In  1892  a  qualified  English  master  was  appointed  to  organise  Teacher*, 
and  take  charge  of  the  Government  Schools,  and  in  1895  another 
similar  appointment  was  made.  These  offices  have,  unfortunately, 
been  filled  only  at  intermittent  periods,  owing  principally  to  the 
inability  of  the  men  appointed  to  withstand  the  trying  climate  of 
West  Africa.  In  nine  of  the  Assisted  Schools  instruction  is  given 
by  Europeans.  With  these  exceptions  teachers  are  all  natives  of 
the  Colony,  and  are  initially  drawn  from  amongst  the  scholars 
who  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  highest  Standard  admitted 
in  the  Primary  Schools.  After  serving  a  few  years  as  junior 
teachers,  many  of  these  men  sit  for  the  examination  prescribed 
by  the  Department  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  and  the  successful 
candidates  (and  occasionally  the  unsuccessful)  are  placed  in  charge 
of  small  Mission  Schools. 

The  Basel  Mission  have  two  institutions  where,  after  passing 
through  the  Primary  Schools,  students  are  admitted  to  a  further 
oOune  of  instruction  for  two  or  four  yCars,  but  as  these  seminaries 
are  primarily  intended  for  the  training  of  evangelists,  they  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  training  institutions  for  teachers,  although 
a  number  of  the  students  who  only  stay  for  the  two  years'  course 
do  eventually  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

A  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government  Training  College 
is  at  present  under  consideration. 

As  a  rule  the  youth  of  the  Colony  who  has  passed  with  credit 
through  the  school  does  not  view  teaching  as  his  future  work  with 
much  favour,  and  this  chiefly  because  he  finds  that  in  the  various 
other  fields  of  labour  he  can  obtain  a  much  higher  salary  than 
would  Ixj  the  case  if  his  energies  were  devoted  to  the  educational 
advancement  of  his  compatriots.  Except  in  the  Government 
Schools  where  the  principal  native  teacher  receives  from  £100  to 
£150  per  annum,  salaries  of  headmasters  are  relatively  very  low, 
ranging  as  they  do  from  £1  (the  pay  of  an  ordinary  Coast  labourer) 
to  £5  per  month — the  former  rate  of  pay  being  by  no  means  un- 
common, whilst  the  latter  is  decidedly  so.* 

The  work  of  inspection  is  undertaken  by  the  Director  of  Innpectum. 
Education,  who  is  assisted  by  one  Inspector  of  Sohools. 
All  schools  receiving  grants-in-aid  are  visited  annually  by 
one  of  these  officers  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  due 
notice  of  the  visit  being  given  to  the  managers.  Assisted 
Schools  are  open  at  any  time  to  the  officers  of  the  Department, 
■ad  visits  without  notice  are  made  as  frequently  as  possible; 
these  surprise  visits,  however,  cannot  lie  made  as  often  as  desirable, 


•  In  future  monetary  grants  will  be  paid  to  teachers  holding  certificates ; 
to  holders  of  third-class  certificates  £4  annually,  provided  they  receive  a 
minimum  salary  of  £20;  second-class  certificates.  £5  annually,  provided 
they  receive  a  minimum  salary  of  £30 ;  first-olaas  certificates,  £6  annually, 
provided  they  receive  a  minimum  salary  of  £30. 
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owing  to  the  want  of  a  more  rapid  means  of  transit — all  journeys 
having  to  be  made  by  hammock.  An  idea  of  ,the  time  taken  up  in 
travelling  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  schools 
receiving  assistance  are  from  aix  to  eight  days'  journey  from  head- 
quarters, and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  journey  of  twelve 
to  sixteen  hours  (representing  a  day  and  a  half's  travelling)  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  school  next  on  the  Inspector's  list. 

In  11)00  the  Government  expenditure  on  education  was  approxi- 
mately £7,000  ;  of  this  amount  £3,679  lis.  Id.  was  voted  as 
grants-in-aid  to  the  Mission  societies  (in  1886_this  vote  amounted 
to  £425),  the  remainder  represents  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
purely  Government  Schools  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Department.  The  total  cost  to  the  various  Mission  societies,  as 
returned  by  them,  was  £2,120  16s.  2d.,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  Government  for  the  support  of  the 
Assisted  Schools. 

Voluntary  subscriptions  amounting  to  £370  2s.  lOd.  were  in 
1900  received  by  the  different  societies. 

In  the  Government  Schools  instruction  is  unsectarian  ;  the  first 
half  hour  each  morning  is  devoted  to  Bible  reading  with  simple 
explanations  of  passages  read,  and  the  school  is  opened  with  hymn 
ind  prayer.  In  the  Aided  Schools  religious  instruction  of  a  de- 
nominational character  may  be  given,  but  of  this  the  Government 
takes  no  cognisance,  the  only  stipulation  being  that  absence  from 
such  instruction  shall  not  debar  a  child  from  attending  any  school 
receiving  State  aid. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  schools  under  inspection, 
attendance,  and  grants-in-aid  from  1890-1902  : — 


Schools  under 

Inspection. 

No.  of  Scholars 

Granis-in-Aiil 

g 

a 

on  lloll  and  in 

to 

. 

Average  Attendance. 

Assisted  Schools. 

c 
8 

1 

_j 

i 

'■? 

o 

o 

< 

H 

£       s.     d. 

1800-1 

5 

49 

54 

5,076 

3,641 

1891-2 

5 

69 

74 

6,666 

4,847 

1,673   14     0 

1892-3 

6 

66 

72 

7,350 

5,195 

2,170   17     6 

1893-4 

5 

70 

75 

7,689 

5,828 

2,394   14     0 

1894-5 

7 

93 

100 

9,954 

7,570 

3,179     6     0 

1895-6 

6 

109 

115 

11,205 

8,558 

3,400   11     0 

1897  - 

7 

111 

118 

— 

8,478 

3,441     9     8 

1898   - 

7 

112 

119 

11,181 

8,369 

3,432   13   11 

1899  - 

7 

123 

130 

12,240 

9,239 

4,129   11     5 

1900   - 

7 

131 

138 

11,996 

8,911 

3,679   11      1 

1902   - 

7 

117 

124 

12,136            8,938 

3,875   11      5 
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HI. — Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Director 
of  Education  for  1900  :— 

"  Of  Higher  or  Secondary  Education  there  is  very  little.  The 
l  raining  seminaries  of  the  Basel  Mission  may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
attempts  at  an  education  other  than  merely  elementary.  The 
standard  of  the  schools  from  which  the  candidates  for  training 
are  taken  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  work 
done  at  these  institutions  to  l>e  of  a  very  advanced  order.  It  will 
Ije  time  enough  to  flunk  of  establishing  schools  for  higher  education 
when  the  Elementary  Schools  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and 
that  will  largely  depend  on  the  success  of  our  endeavours  to  secure 
a  better  class  of  teachers."  '■ 

In  1894  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  Government  Scholar-  Provision 
ships  for  the  encouragement  of  Higher  Education  was  instituted,  {°T  H's.i'^r 
but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  operated,  no  candidate 
having  been  able  to  pass  the'required  examination.    A  copy  of  the 
scheme  will  bo  found  in  Appendix  C. 


IV.— Technical  Education. 

In  1897  a  school  for  instruction  in  carpentry  was  established 
in  connection  with  the  Accra  Government  School  and  a  qualified 
European  instructor  appointed  to  take  charge.  Attendance  at 
these  classes  is  not  restricted  to  Government  School  children, 
scholars  in  the  higher  Standards  in  the  local  Mission  School  being 
allowed  to  join.  A  second  school,  on  similar  lines,  is  shortly  to  be 
opened  at  Cape  Coast,  where  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  there  is  already  a  school,  under  native  superintendence, 
giving  instruction  in  blacksmith's  work. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  interior  have  connected  with  them 
small  plantations  where  coffee,  cocoa,  sisal  hemp,  or  other  suitable 
products  are  cultivated  by  the  scholars.  With  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  instruction  classes  both  theoretical  and 
practical  are  shortly  to  be  instituted  at  the  Government  Botanical 
Station  ;  instruction  will  be  given  by  the  curator,  and  the  classes 
open  to  all  teachers  or  intending  teachers. 


May,  1901. 


F.  Wright, 
Inspector  of  Sohools. 
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APPENDIX    A. 

THE   EDUCATION    ORDINANCE.    1887. 
(No.   14  of  1887.) 

An  Ordinance  for  tiie  Promotion  and  Assistance  of  Education 
in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony. 


Board  of 
Kducation. 


President  of 
Bawd  i 
quorum. 


Appointment 
of  inspector. 


Powers  of 
Board. 


;^   Primary 
\$  schools. 


' 


Ml 


Religions 

teaching  in 

Government 

schools. 

Aid  to 

primary 

schools. 


1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Education  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  which 
Board  shall  consist  of  the  Governor,  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  of  such  other  members,  not  exceeding  eight  in  number,  who 
may  be  nominated  by  the  Governor. 

2.  The  Governor,  or  in  his  absence  such  other  member  as  he  may  think 
fit  to  appoint  in  writing,  shall  be  president  of  the  Board.  The  presiden 
and  three  members  of  the  13oard,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  shall  form  a  quorum.  The  president,  in  addition 
to  his  vote  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  shall  have  a  casting  vote  in  case  the 
opinions  of  the  members  are  equally  divided. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  to  appoint  some  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  Governor  may  also  from  time  to 
time  appoint  such  other  officers  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  carrying 
this  Ordinance  into  effect. 

4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  the  Board  of  Education 
may,  from  time  to  time,  make,  alter,  amend  or  revoke  rules  with  regard 
to  the  examination  of  schools  and  of  persons  to  be  employed  as  teachers 
under  this  Ordinance ;  for  classifying  certificates  to  be  given  to  such 
teachers  ;  for  determining  the  capitation  grants,  which  shall  be  paid  as  a 
contribution  towards  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  of  schools  entitled 
to  grants-in-aid  ;  for  regulating  the  application  for  and  the  allowance  of 
grants-in-aid  to  schools  ;  for  regulating  the  terms  on  which  any  minister 
of  religion  may  have  access  to  any  Government  school  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  religious  denomination 
to  winch  such  minister  may  belong  ;  and  generally,  all  other  rules  as  may 
be  found  necessary  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Ordinance  ;  And  all  such  rules,  alterations,  amendments  and  revoca- 
tions shall,  on  being  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  on  publication  in  the 
Gazette,  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  same  had  been  made  by  Ordinance 
subject  to  disallowance  by  Her  Majesty. 

5.  Schools  of  primary  education  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes :  First, 
Government  schools  or  schools  established  by  the  Government  and  entirely 
maintained  from  the  funds  of  the  Colony ;  and,  secondly,  assisted  schools 
or  schools  established  by  private  persons  to  which  aid  may  be  contributed 
from  the  public  funds. 

6.  Direct  religious  teaching  shall  not  form  part  of  the  instruction  to  be 
given  in  any  Government  school. 


7.  Assisted  schools  shall,  on  being  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
be  enabled  to  receive  aid  from  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony  ou  the  following 
conditions : — 


I 
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(1)  That  the  control  and  management  of  such  schools  be  vested  in  one  Conditio 

or  more  managers  who  shall  have  power  to  appoint,  dismiss,  ^n(ler  w 
and  fix  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  such  schools.  for  what 

(2)  That  such  managers  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  purposes 

of  the  teachers  and  for  all  other  expenses  of  such  schools,  and 
also  for  keeping  the  school  buildings  in  a  state  of  repair,  and 
in  good  sanitary  condition  :  provided  that  in  case  of  the  non- 
performance of  any  of  the  conditions  in  this  sub-section  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Education  during  the  continuance 
of  such  non-performance  to  reduce  or  altogether  to  withdraw 
the  grants-in-aid  of  such  schools. 

(3)  That  the  present  teachers  of  such  schools  do  obtain  within  three 

years  from  the  commencement  of  this  Ordinance  a  certificate 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  every  teacher  hereafter 
appointed  shall  hold  a  certificate  from  the  Board,  that  he  has 
satisfied  the  Board  as  to  his  competency.  These  certificates 
may  be  honorary  or  obtained  by  examination. 

(4)  That  the  schools  be  open  to  children  without  distinction  of  religion 

or  race. 

(5)  That  the  subjects  taught  include  reading  and    writing  of  the 

English  language,  arithmetic,  and,  in  case  of  females,  plain 
needlework.  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  English 
history,  geography,  especially  of  the  British  Empire,  may  also 
lie  taught  or  not  at  the  option  of  the  managers  ;  provided  that, 
if  taught,  they  shall  be  taught  as  class  subjects. 

(6)  That  no  child  receive  any  religious  instruction  objected  to  by  the 

parent  or  guardian  of  such  child,  or  be  present  when  such 
instruction  is  given. 

(7)  That  the  schools  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspection  by  the  Inspector 

of  Schools  or  by  any  person  appointed  by  him  in  writing,  or 
by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  by  any  District 
Commissioner,  or  by  any  person  approved  by  the  Governor. 

8.  By  managers  shall  be  understood  all  members  of  the  local  governing  Manager 
boards  of  any  society,  body,  or  corporation  taking  part  in  the  educational  delinitior 
work  of  this  Colony  :  provided  that,  in  all  cases,  correspondence  shall  be  term, 
maintained  with,  and  payments  made  to,  the  representative  of  any  such 
society,  body,  or  corporation,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  authorised 
in  writing  by  such  representative. 

0.  Managers  shall  have  power  to  appoint  local  managers,  who  shall  Power  of 

be  directly  responsible  to  the  said  managers,  who,  in  turn,  shall  be  directly  manager* 

•usible  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  maintenance  and  efficiency  appoint  1 

of  their  schools.  manager. 

10.  No  school  sliall  receive  any  grant-in-aid  unless  the  average  attendance  Average 
of  pupils  has  been  at  least  twenty  for  each  day  the  school  has  been  open  attendan 
during  the  period  for  which  the  grant  is  payable. 

1 1.  The  managers  of  every  assisted  school  shall  submit  yearly  accounts  |.'j|,anoial 
of  revenue  (from  whatever  source  derived)  and  expenditure  to  the  Inspector  reaponsi- 
of  Schools  for  the  information  and  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  liihty  of 
and  no  school  shall  be  placed  on  the  list  of  assisted  schools  unless  a  detailed  managen 
tabular  statement  of  the  revenue  of  the  school  from  all  sources  be  furnished, 

her  with  the  expenditure  incurred  under  every  head  during  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  date  of  application. 

12.  Schools  in  which  a  proportion  of  the  pupils,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  Indnsl 
oi  Ivlucation,  devote  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  to  manual  labour  bcIiooIs. 
on  a  regular  and  approved  plan,  shall  be  considered  to  be  industrial  schools. 

Manual  labour  shall  be  understood  to  mean  any  kind  of  handicraft, 
manufacturing  process,  or  agricultural  work,  and,  in  the  case  of  females, 
lionwliolcl  work, 
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13.  Any  school  receiving  aid  from  public  funds  shall  be  bound  to  receive 
pauper  children,  who  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Government,  in  such 
numbers  and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  decided  on  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

^  14.  Nothing  in  this  Ordinance  contained  shall  be  construed  to  debar  the 
Governor  from  establishing  schools  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  maintaining  any  such  school  already  established,  and,  in  such 
case,  the  Governor  may  fix  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  such  schools 
definitely  or  partly  at  a  definite  amount  and  partly  by  grants  in  proportion 
(o  the  results  attained  or  wholly  in  proportion  to  the  results  attained. 

10.  A  grant  from  public  funds,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed  from 
time  to  tame  by  the  Board  of  Education,  may  be  made  to  any  training 
college,  school,  or  institution,  in  which  teachers  are  especially  trained, 
for  every  teacher  who  shall  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Education 
that  he  has  satisfied  the  Board  as  to  his  competency  :  provided  that  every 
such  teacher  shall  have  received  at  least  two  years'  instruction  in  such 
training  college,  school,  or  institution,  and  shall  give  a  bond  to  the 
Governor  to  teach,  either  in  a  Government  school,  or  school  receiving  a 
grant-in-aid,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

16.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Education  Ordinance,  1887." 


APPENDIX    B. 

RULES. 

Passed  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  Aitroved  by  the 
Governor  under  Section  4  of  the  Education  Ordinance, 
1887.    [1898.] 
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Preliminary  Chapter. 

1.  A  sum  of  money  is  annually  granted  from  the  Funds  of  the  Colony  for 
"  grants  in  aid  of  schools,"  and  is  administered  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
under  the  title  of  the  Education  Department,  hereinafter  called  the  Depart- 
ment. 

2.  The  object  of  this  grant  is  to  aid  in  maintaining : — 

(a)  Elementary  Schools,  and  in 
(6)  Training  Teachers. 

Chapter  I. 

Introductory. 

3.  The  term  "  Elementary  School  "  means  a  school  or  department  of 
a  school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education 
there  given. 

4.  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practised, 
or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  school, 
shall  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  Time  Table  to  be  approved 
by  the  Director  of  Education  at  his  annual  visit,  and  to  be  kept  permanently 
and  conspicuously  affixed  in  every  schoolroom. 

5.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  Director 
of  Education  or  his  representative,  so,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of 
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Log  book. 


the  duties  of  such  officer  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects 
given  at  such  schools,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein  in  religious  know- 
ledge, or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book. 

6.  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  here-  Conditions 
inafter  set  forth,  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  grant.  of  annual 

grant. 

7.  The  term  "  Director  of  Education  "  means  the  person  duly  appointed  director  o 
to  that  office,  or  any  officer  appointed  to  act  in  such  capacity.  Education. 

8.  The  term  "  Managers  "  includes  all  persons  who  have  the  manage-  Managers, 
ment  of  any  Elementary  School. 

9.  The  Managers  are  held  responsible  by  the  Department  for  the  conduct  Duties  of 
of  llieir  schools,  for  their  maintenance  in  efficiency,  and  for  the  provision  ra 
of  all  needful  furniture,  books,  and  apparatus  and  in  particular  of — 

(•;)  Suitable  registers. 

(6)  A  portfolio  to  contain  official  letters. 

(r)  A  diary  or  log-book. 

(d)  A  cash  book. 

(e)  The  School  Rules  for  the  time  being  in  force. 

10.  The  log-book  must  be  stoutly  bound  and  must  contain  not  less  than 
300  ruled  pages.  It  must  lie  kept  by  the  principal  teacher,  who  is  re- 
quried  to  enter  in  it  from  time  to  time  such  events  as  the  introduction  of 
new  books,  apparatus,  or  courses  of  instruction,  any  plan  of  lessons  approved 
by  the  Director  of  Education,  the  visits  of  managers,  absence,  illness,  or 
failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  school  staff,  or  any  special  circum- 
stances affecting  the  school,  that  may,  for  the  sake  of  future  reference  or 
for  any  other  reason,  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

No  reflections  or  opinions  of  a  general  character  are  to  be  entered  in  the 
log-book. 

11.  The  Managers  are  required  to  appoint  a  correspondent  with  the 
partment  for  each  group  of  schools,  who  must  not  be  any  paid  teacher 

in  the  school.  Notice  should  at  once  be  given  to  the  Department  of  any 
change  of  correspondent  occurring  during  the  school  year. 

N.B.— All  letters  should  l>e  addressed — 

On  His  Majesty's  Service. 

The  Director  of  Education, 

Education  Department, 

Accra. 

12.  An  attendance  means  attendance  at  secular  instruction  :— 

(a)  During  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  case  of  a  day  scholar  in  a  school 
or  class  for  infants  ; 

(6)  During  two  hours  in  the  case  of  a  day  scholar  in  a  school  or  class 
for  older  children  j 

(c)  During  two  consecutive  hours  in  the  case  of  a  half-time  scholar. 

id)  The  class  register  must  be  marked  and  finally  closed  before  the 
minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance  begins.  If  any 
scholar  entered  in  the  register  as  attending  is  withdrawn  from 
school  liefore  the  time  constituting  an  attendance  is  complete, 
the  entry  of  attendance  should  be  at  once  cancelled. 

(r)  The  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance  may  include  an 
interval  for  recreation  of  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
meeting  of  two  hours,  and  not  more  than  ten  minutes  in  a 
shorter  meeting. 

(/)  In  making  up  the  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance, 
there  may  be  reckoned  time  occupied  by  instruction  in  any  of 
the  following  subjects,  whether  or  not  it  is  given  in  the  school 
premises  or  by  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  schools,  provided 
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Attendance 
under  four 
years  of  age. 

Average 
attendance. 


<  iptional 
and  Rpeeific 
subjects  of 
instruction. 


Bpedfio 

subjects. 


Additional 
subjects. 

i  Otber 
I  subjects. 


that  special  and  appropriate  provision,  approved  by  the  Dii 

of  Education,  is  made  for  such  instruction,  and  the  time  for 

giving  it  is  entered  in  the  approved  time  table  : — 

(1)  Drawing. 

(2)  Industrial  Instruction. 

(3)  Suitable  Physical  Exercises. 

(4)  Military  Drill  (for  Boys). 

(5)  Practical  Housework  (for  Girls). 

13.  No  attendance  is  recognised  in  an  Elementary  School  for  any  child 
under  four  years  of  age,  or  for  any  scholar  who  has  passed  Standard  VII. 

14.  The  "average  attendance  "  for  any  period  is  found  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  "  attendances  "  made  during  that  period  by  the  number 
of  times  for  which  the  school  has  met  during  such  period. 

15.  The  subjects  of  instruction  for  which  grants  are  made  are  the 
following : — 

(a)  Optional  subjects,  taken  by  classes  throughout  the  school  :— 

Singing. 

Drawing. 

<  leography. 

History 

Grammar. 

Elementary  Science. 

Industrial  Instruction     (including  I 

household  work  in   the  case  of  | 

schools  for  Girls). 

(b)  Specific  subjects  : — 

Bookkeeping. 

Shorthand. 

Mensuration, 

16.  Any  subject,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  Article  15  (6),  may. 
if  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  be  taken  as  a  Class  Subject,  provided 
that  a  graduated  scheme  for  teaching  it  be  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  Department. 

17.  Instruction  may  also  be  given  in  other  secular  subjects  and  religious 
subjects,  but  no  grant  is  made  in  respect  of  any  such  instruction. 


Hereinafter      called 
"  Class  Subject*." 


the 


Duties  of 
Director  of 
Indication. 


Application 
for  grant. 


Chapter  II. 
Inspection. 

18.  The  Director  of  Education,  or  his  representative,  is  employed  to  \  i.*it 
the  schools  in  the  Colony,  to  examine  whether  the  conditions  of  annual 
grants  have  been  fulfilled,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  Department,  for  the 
information  of  the  Governor.  He  will  also  advise  the  Government  upon 
education  in  the  Colony  generally. 

19.  No  school  is  placed  on  the  list  of  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grant*, 
hereinafter  called  "  The  Annual  Grant  List,"  until  an  application  has  been 
addressed  to  the  Director  of  Education,  Accra,  and  a  form  of  preliminary 
statement  has  been  filled  up  and  sent  to  him  by  the  Managers,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department,  such  application  to  be  made  before  the  1st 
August. 

N.B. — Any  school  from  which  the  entire  annual  grant  is  withheld  is  at 
once  removed  from  the  Annual  Grant  List,  and  cannot  be  replied!  on  that 
list  until  ii  fnab  application  has  been  addressed  to  the  Department  through 
the  Director  of  Education. 
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20.  When  a  school  is  placed  upon  the  Annual  Grant  List  the  Director  of  School  dai 
Education  will  inform  the  Managers  in  what  month  to  look  for  the  annual 
visit.    This  month  will,  as  far  as  possible,  continue  the  same  from  year  to 
year.    Notice  of  the  annual  visit  of  inspection  is  given  at  least  seven  days 
beforehand  to  the  Managers. 

21.  The  Director  of  Education  or  his  representative  may  visit  an  Elemen- 
tary School  in  receipt  of  a  Grant-in-Aid  at  any  time  without  notice. 

22.  The  school  year  ends  with  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
fixed  for  the  annual  visit  of  inspection. 

23.  The  Managers  are  supplied  with  a  form  of  annual  return  and  exami- 
nation schedules,  which  they  are  required  to  have  ready  by  the  day  fixed 
for  the  annual  visit  of  inspection  when  they  must  also  produce  for  inspection 
the  registers,  portfolio,  log-book  and  cash  book  of  the  school.  The  returns 
furnished  by  the  Managers  shall  be  for  the  school  year. 

24.  The  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Education  after  the 
annual  visit  or  any  visit  made  without  notice,  and  any  remarks  made  upon 
it  by  the  Department,  must,  as  soon  as  communicated  to  the  Managers,  be 
copied  verbatim  into  the  log-book  and  signed  by  the  Manager. 

25.  After  the  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Education  has 
been  copied  verbatim  into  the  log-book,  the  report  itself  must  be  filed  in  the 
school  portfolio  for  preservation  and  future  reference. 
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CllAl-TKR    III. 

Teachers. 

26.  The  teachers  recognised  by  the  Department  are : 

(a)  Pupil  Teachers. 
(6)  Assistant  Teachers, 
(e)  Certificated  Teachers. 


Classes  of 
Teachers 


Pupil  Teachers. 

27.  A  pupil  teacher  is  a  boy  or  girl  engaged  by  the  Managers  of  an  Ele-  Pupil- 
mentary  School  by  a  binding  contract  in  writing  on  condition  of  teaching  te*chers. 
during  school  hours  under  the  superintendence  of  the  principal  teacher, 
and  receiving  suitable  instruction. 

28.  The  Managers  are  bound  to  see  that  the  pupil  teacher  is  properly  Agreement, 
instructed  during  the  engagement,  and  the  conditions  of  the  engagement 
of  a  pupil  teacher  must  be  arranged  between  the  Managers  and  the  pupil 
teacher. 


•29.  Pupil  teachers  must  be  not  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the 
beginning  of  their  engagement. 

30.  The  length  of  the  engagement  should  be  not  less  than  three  years. 

31.  At  the  termination  of  their  engagement  pupil  teachers  are  free  to 
choose  their  employment.  If  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  profession  of 
elementary  school  teachers  they  may,  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
following  articles,  become  assistant  teachers. 

32.  Pupil  teachers  who  have  completed  their  engagement  with  credit, 
and  persons  who  have  passed  the  certificate  examination  may  be  recognised 
as  assistant  teachers. 

Certificated  Teachers. 

33.  Candidates  for  certificates  must,  subject  to  Rule  39,  pass  the  exami- 
nation prescribed  by  the  Department. 

34.  The  examination  for  certificates,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given, 
will  be  held  annually. 
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3!j,  Tin-  syllabus  of  subjects  will  be  found  in  Schedule  F. 

36.  The  certificates  issued  will  be  of  three  classes,  viz.,  first,  second  and 

third. 

37.  A  second-class  certificate  may  be  raised  to  that  of  the  first-class  after 
the  receipt  of  five  annual  satisfactory  reports  frorn  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion.   Certificates  of  the  third  class  may  be  raised  by  re-examination  only. 

38.  All  teachers  holding  certificates  from  the  Department  are  required 
to  produce  thorn  for  endorsement  to  the  Director  of  Education  or  his  repre- 
sentative at  the  annual  inspection  of  the  school. 

30.  Honorary  local  certificates  may  from  time  to  time  be  granted  without 
raminitiOQ,  ut  the  discretion  of  the  Department. 

\< >.  A  certificate  may  at  any  time  be  recalled  or  suspended,  but  not  untO 
the  Department  has  informed  the  teacher  of  the  charges  against  him,  and 
has  given  him  an  opportunity  of  exculpating  himself. 

41.  The  recognised  teachers  employed  in  any  school  form  the  school  staff. 

42.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Education  has  been  received, 
a  list  of  the  school  staff  at  that  date  must  be  entered  in  the  log-book.  An 
entry  must  also  be  made  of  any  change  in  the  school  staff  occurring  during 
the  year. 

43.  In  estimating  the  minimum  school  staff  required,  the  Department 
considers  the  principal  certificated  teacher  to  be  sufficient  for  an  average  dafly 
attendance  of  fifty,  each  assistant  teacher  for  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
forty,  and  each  pupil  teacher  for  an  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty 
scholars. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Annual  Grants. 

Conditions. 

II.  The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  school  in  order  to  obtain 
an  annual  grant,  are  those  set  forth  in  these  Rules. 

i.i.  The  school  must  be  conducted  as  an  Elementary  School,  except  as 
provided  in  Rule  73. 

46.  The  time  table  for  the  school  should  be  approved  by  the  Director  of 
Education  or  his  representative  on  behalf  of  the  Department. 

47.  The  Managers  must  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  teachers  and  all 
other  expanses  of  the  school 

48.  The  principal  teacher  should  lie  certificated. 

49.  The  school  must  have  met  not  less  than  300  limes  during  the  year, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars  must  be  not  less  than  twenty 
for  that  period. 

50.  The  Department  must  be  satisfied- 
fa)  That  the  school  premises  are  healthy,  are  properly  constructed, 

lighted,  cleaned,  drained,  ventilated,  supplied  with  suitable 
offices,  and  that  they  contain  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
scholars  attending  the  school,  that  the  school  staff  Is  sufficient, 
and  that  the  school  is  properly  provided  with  furniture,  books, 
maps,  and  other  apparatus  for  elementary  instruction. 

N.H.— The  accommodation  will  be  deemed  sufficient  if  it  pro- 
vides 80  cubic  feet  of  internal  space,  and  8  square  feet  of  internal 
area  for  each  unit  of  the  average  daily  attendance. 
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(o)  That,  as  far  as  relates  to  grants  to  an  infant  school  or  class,  the  in- 
fants are  taught  suitably  to  their  age,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  instruction  of  the  older  scholars  in  the  same  school. 

(<■  >  That  the  admission  and  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars  arc  duly  and 
carefully  registered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal 
teacher,  and  periodically  verified  by  the  Managers. 

id)  That  accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  are  accurately  kept  by 
the  Managers,  and  duly  audited,  and  that  statistical  returns  are 
accurate. 

(f)  That  the  principal  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  undertake  duties  not 
connected  with  the  school,  that  may  occupy  any  part  whatever  of 
the  school  hours. 

51.  The  school  must  be  efficient. 

52.  All  returns  called  for  by  the  Department  or  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion must  be  duly  made. 

53.  The  income  of  an  Elementary  School  must  be  applied  only  for 
the  purpose  of  Elementary  Education. 

54.  In  cases  where  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions  are  not  fulfilled, 
the  Department  has  power,  after  considering  all  the  circumstances,  to 
withhold  a  portion  of  the  grant  not  exceeding  one-half,  and  lo  give  a 
warning  to  the  Managers  that  the  grant  may  be  withheld  altogether  iu 
the  following  ynr 
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Commencement  of  Grant. 

55.  The  annual  grant  to  a  school  begins  to  run  from  the  date  on  which  Commence- 

the  school  is  placed  upon  the  Annual  Grant  List  by  the  Department.  ment  of 

Grant. 

56.  The  annual  grant  becomes  due  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  Dg^e  0/  .)(l. 
should  be  paid  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  annual  inspection,    to    the  ment  of 
Managers  of  the  school.     When  the  Inspector's  visit  is  delayed  for  more  grant, 
than  three  months,  an  instalment  of  the  grant,  not  exceeding  one-third 

of  the  amount  of  the  last  grant,  or  in  the  case  of  a  school  which  lias  not 
already  been  inspected,  of  the  amount  of  grant  estimated  to  be  earned, 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  be  paid,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Director  of  Education. 

57.  The  annual  grant  is  made  up  of  several  grants,  which,  with  their  Total  grant, 
•mounts,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  rules. 

Grants  to  Infant  Schools  or  Classes. 

58.  Subject  to  Rule  13  grants  are  made  to  infant  schools  or  classes  under  Grants  u>  in 
this  and  the  two  following  rules.  fant  schools 

N.B.— The  sub-standards  are  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  infant  school 
or  class  in  every  respect. 

50.  The  grants  made  to  infant  schools  and  classes  are  as  follows  :— 

(a)  A   fixed  grant,  calculated  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  of  Fixed  gr»:  t. 

5s.  if  the  scholars  are  taught  in  a  separate  branch  of  a  school 

under  a  certificated  teacher,  or  as  a  class  under  a  teacher  not 

less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  approved  by  the  Director  of 

Education. 
In  order  that  this  grant  may  be  made,  the  scholars  must  Condition  of 

be  taught  in  a  room  properly  constructed  and  furnished  for  grant. 

the  instruction  of  infants. 
<l)  A    fixed   grant,  calculated  upon  the  average  daily  attendance, 

of  2s.  where  the  above  special  conditions  are  not  satisfied. 
8375  B 
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Variable  (£)  A  fc'rlln,,>  calculated  upon  the  average  daily  attendance,  of  2s.  or 

grant.  3s.  if  the  Director  of  Education  is  in  a  position  to  report  that 

provision  has  been  made  for  (1)  suitable  instruction  in  elementary 
subjects ;  (2)  simple  lessons  on  objects  and  on  the  phenomena 
of  e very-day  life,  and  simple  school  songs  and  games. 

The  Director  of  Education  will  recommend  the  3s.  grant 
when  the  above  requirements  are  thoroughly  well  fulfilled, 
and  reports  that  the  discipline  is  satisfatory. 

The  2s.  grant  will  be  recommended  when  the  requirements 
are  fairly  well  fulfilled,  and  the  discipline  is  satisfactory. 
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Examination  of  Infant  Schools  or  Classes. 

60.  The  following  rules  are  to  be  observed : — 

(a)  All  scholars  above  four  years  of  age  whose  names  are  on  the 
registers  must  be  present  at  the  inspection  unless  there  is  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  their  absence. 

(i)  All  scholars  present  above  four  years  of  age  are  liable  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

(c)  No  schedules  are  required  for  infant  scholars. 

Grants  to  Schools  for  Older  Scholars. 

61.  An  average  attendance  grant  of  2s.  for  each  scholar,  for  the  average 
number  of  scholars  shown  by  the  school  registers  to  have  been  in  attend- 
ance during  the  year. 

62.  A  grant  of  6s.  for  each  scholar  present  at  the  annual  inspection, 
who  shall  pass  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions in  Schedule  A.  Failure  in  one  subject  will  reduce  this  grant  to 
4s.,  and  failure  in  two  subjects  will  reduce  this  grant  to  2s. 

63.  A  grant  of  fid.  or  Is.  for  discipline  and  organisation,  calculated 
upon  the  average  attendance. 

64.  A  grant  of  Is.  or  2s.  for  needlework,  calculated  upon  the  average 
attendance,  if  the  girls  are  satisfactorily  taught  needlework  according  to 
Schedule  D. 

65.  A  grant  on  examination  in  class  subjeets,  with  the  exception  of 
singing  and  industrial  instruction  for  which  special  provision  is  made, 
of  Is.  or  2s.  per  head,  for  each  subject  taken,  calculated  upon  the  average 
attendance  of  the  Standard  taking  such  subject. 

66.  A  grant  for  singing,  calculated  upon  the  average  attendance,  of  Is. 
if  the  scholars  are  satisfactorily  taught  to  sing  by  note,  either  by  the  old 
notation  or  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  ;  or  6d.  if  they  are  satisfactorily  taught 
to  sing  by  ear,  according  to  Schedule  E. 

67.  A  grant  for  industrial  instruction,  calculated  upon  the  average 
attendance,  of  JOs.  for  each  scholar  in  and  above  Standard  III.,  and  5s. 
for  each  scholar  in  Standards  I.  and  II.  The  plan  of  such  instruction 
must  be  approved  by  the  Department  and  must  provide  employment  for 
at  least  ten  hours  of  the  week. 

Separate  registration  must  be  kept  of  scholars  receiving  such  instruction. 

68.  A  grant,  according  to  the  following  scale,  will  be  made  to  the  Managers 
of  the  school  to  which  [the  teacher]  belongs. 

(a)  For  a  certificate  of  the  first  class     -----  £5 
(6)  For  a  certificate  of  the  second  class  gained  by  the  head 

teacher  of  a  school       -        - £3 

(c)  For  a  certificate  of  the  second  class  gained  by  an  assistant 
teacher  of  a  school      - £<, 

(d)  For  a  certificate  of  the  third  class     ....        •  £\ 
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69.  To  each  successful  candidate  who  passes  the  examination  for  a  Grants  of 
certificate,  a  grant  of  books  of  the  following  value  will  be  made : —  book*. 

1.  For  a  third  class  certificate £l  10s. 

2.  For  a  second  class  certificate £2  10s. 

3.  For  a  first  class  certificate £4    Gs. 

0 

Special  Grant  for  TScliool  House  and  Furniture. 

70.  A  grant  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  sum  shown  by  the  Managers  Grant  for 

of  a  school  supported  by  voucher  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  school-hones, 
to  have  been  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  furniture,  furniture,ete. 
and  apparatus  of  the  school  during  the  year,  may  be  annually  awarded 
in  respect  of  such  school. 

In  the  case  of  a  school  newly  established  or  enlarged  one-eighth  of  the 
cost  of  the  building  or  enlargement,  furniture  and  apparatus  may,  under 
the  same  conditions,  be  awarded. 

The  term  "  apparatus  "  is  intended  to  include  maps,  diagrams,  pictures, 
black-boards,  easels,  ball-frames,  kindergarten  material  and  books  men- 
tioned in  Rule  9. 

71.  In  the  case  of  a  new  school  building,  it  will  have  to  be  shown  to  New  sohool. 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  that  the  school  has  a  sufficient  staff 

(Rule  43),  and  has  been  provided  with  suitable  furniture  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  books,  maps  and  other  apparatus  for  the  scholars  under  in- 
struction. The  Director  of  Education  must  be  in  a  position  to  say  that 
the  school  premises  are  properly  constructed,  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  that  adequate  and  proper  latrine  accommodation  has  been  provided. 

72.  The  following  notes  arc  added  for  the  information  of  Managers : — 

In  planning  a  school  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  Beating  of  Notes  upon 
the  children  in  the  best  manner  for  being  taught.    The  second  point  is  planning  a 
to  group  the  rooms  together  in  a  compact  and  convenient  manner.    The  school, 
accommodation  is  calculated  by  the  number  of  children  seated  at  desks 
and  benches.    Separate  entrances  should  be  provided  for  each  department, 
i.e.,  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants  (this  docs  not  apply  to  mixed  schools). 
Class-rooms  should  not  be  passage-rooms  from  one  part  of  the  building 
to  another.    Each  should  be  easily  cleared  without  disturbance  to  any 
other  room.    The  light  should  as  far  as  possible,  and  especially  in  class- 
rooms, be  admitted  from  the  left  side  of  the  scholars  (in  cases  where  a 
left  light  is  impossible  a  right  light  is  next  best).    Windows  should  reach 
nearly  to  the  wall-plate,  so  as  to  provide  suitable  ventilation.    Separate 
latrines  should  be  provided  for  boys  and  girls,  and  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  their  being  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

73.  A  grant  under  these  Rules  may  be  made  to   any   High   School,  Grant  to 
Grammar  School,  or  Secondary  School,  provided  such  school  has  been  High  School, 
admitted  to  the  list  of  the  Assisted  Schools  of  the  Colony  by  the  Department. 

Such  grant  shall  be  paid  on  the  following  scheme,  viz.:— 

£l  per  head  calculated  on  the  average  attendance  for  a  school  classed 

as  "  Fair." 
£2  per  head  calculated  on  the  average  attendance  for  a  school  classed 

as  "GooJ." 

74.  These  rules  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1898, 
and  on  and  from  that  date  all  rules  made  previously  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, under  the  Education  Ordinance  No.  14,  1887,  shall  be  revoked,  but 
not  so  as  to  affect  any  right,  obligation,  or  liability  acquired  or  incurred 
under  the  rules  revoked. 
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SCHEDULE  E. 

Instruction    as   to    Examination    in    Singing    for    Oiunts 
under  Article  66. 

1.  The  music  tests  are  not  to  be  applied  to  individual  children. 

J.  If  during  the  examination  the  Director  of  Education  should  notice 
that  one  or  two  voices  are  unduly  leading  the  bulk  of  the  children,  such 
voices  may  be  silenced  for  a  time. 

3.  Teachers  may  be  allowed  to  start  but  not  to  join  in  the  singing,  except 
when  adding  a  bass  or  independent  part  to  the  song  tests.  It  will  be 
found  advisable  (especially  in  girls'  schools)  to  allow  the  teacher  to  sing 
the  ear  tests  to  the  children. 

1.  The  staff  notation  tests  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  the  systems 
of  "  fixed  "  or  "  movable  "  do  ;  a  set  of  tonic  sol-fa  tests  (Part  •>)  closely 
corresponding  to  those  in  the  staff  notation  (Part  1)  is  appended.  In 
schools  where  both  the  staff  and  tonic  sol-fa  systems  are  taught,  different 
divisions  may  be  presented   in  either  notation. 

5.  As  the  Director  of  Education  may  find  that  the  application  of  every 
test  to  each  of  the  divisions  will  occupy  more  time  than  can  be  allotted 
to  this  one  subject,  it  may  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  the 
higher  grant  of  one  shilling  if  two  tests  are  applied  to  each  division  ;  the 
tests  being  varied  in  different  divisions,  e.g.,  note  and  time,  time  and  ear, 
ear  and  song,  etc. 

6.  For  either  the  lower  or  higher  grant,  three  songs  must  be  prepared 
in  the  first  division,  and  five  in  each  of  the  other  divisions.  There  is  no 
objection  to  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  same  songs  in  different  divisions. 

7.  A  school  which  has  applied  for  the  higher  grant,  but  has  failed  to 
secure  it,  may  he  recommended  for  the  lower  grant  of  sixpence  without 
further  examination,  if  the  Director  of  Education  is  of  opinion  that  the 
time  and  attention  devoted  to  music  would  have  secured  the  lower  grant. 

8.  In  cases  where  the  different  divisions  show  varying  decrees  of  merit, 
the  Director  of  Education  will  use  his  discretion  in  adjudging  the  grant 
according  to  his  view  of  the  whole  case. 

9.  For  purposes  of  examination  the  standards  may  he  grouped  into 
divisions,  thus : — 


1st  Division  - 
2nd  Division  - 
3rd    Division  - 


-    Standards  I.  and  II. 
Standards  III.  and  IV. 
Standards  V.  and  upwards. 


This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  large  schools  ;  in  small  schools  the  Director 
of  Education  may  permit  any  grouping  which  he  thinks  justified  by  the 
circumstances.  If  desirable,  small  schools  may  be  examined  in  twodivisions 
only,  provided  that  a  certain  number  of  children  in  each  of  the  divisions 
are  able  to  pass  some  of  the  tests  applicable  to  Divisions  II.  and  III.  respec- 
tively. 

II.  In  large  schools  where  the  standards  are  taught  and  examined 
separately  a  higher  proficiency  may  be  demanded  in  Standards  II.  and  IV. 
than   in   the  lower  standards  in    the  same  division. 

la.  The  song  tests  may  be  prepared  either  "by  ear  "  or  "by  note." 
and   may  be  sung  either  with  or  without  books. 

Part  I. 
Schools  Usrsa  the  Staff  Notation. 

Division  I. 

Sole  Test  1.— To  sing  slowly,  as  pointed  out  by  the  examiner,  and  using 
the  sol-fa  syllables,  the  ascending  and  descending  notes  of  the  scale  of  C 
the  notes  of  the  key-chord  of  (do.  mi,  sol,  do),  in  any  order,  and  also  small 
groups  of  consecutive  notes  of  the  scale  of  C  as  written  by  the  examiner. 
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Time  Test  2. — To  sing  on  one  Bound,  to  the  syllable  laa  or  doh,  an  exer- 
cise in  2/4  or  4/4  time,  which  ahall  include  minims  and  crotchets. 

Ear  Test  3.— To  repeat  (i.e.,  imitate,  not  name)  a  simple  phrase  of  not 
more  than  four  notes  using  the  syllable  "  laa,"  after  hearing  the  examiner 
sing  (or  play)  it  twice  through. 

Song  Test  4. — To  sing  in  unison,  in  good  time  and  tune,  and  sweetly. 
a  school  song  (set  to  words).    Three  songs  to  be  prepared. 

Division  II. 

Note  Test  1. — To  sing  slowly  as  pointed  out  by  the  examiner,  using 
the  sol-fa  syllables,  a  series  of  notes  in  the  key  of  C,  containing  M  r  shni  p 
contradicted  by  an  F  natural,  and  a  B  flat  contradicted  b]  ■  B  mtanf. 
The  F  sharp  should  be  approached  by  the  note  0  and  return  to  G  as  in  I  In- 
example,  and  the  B  should  be  approached  by  C,  and  be  followed  by  A  as  in  the 
example. 

Time  Test  2. — To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the  syllable  laa  or  doh  an  exer- 
cise in  4/4  or  3/4  time,  containing  semibreves,  minims,  crotchets,  qua- 
with  dotted  minims,  and  rests  on  non-accented  portions  of  the  bar. 

Ear  Test  3. — To  repeat  and  afterwards  name  any  three  consecutive 
notes  of  the  scale  of  C  which  the  examiner  may  twice  sing  to  the  syllable 
laa  (or  play),  each  time  first  giving  the  chord  or  the  scale  of  C.  The  test 
should  commence  on  some  note  of  the  key-chord. 

Song  Test  4. — To  sing  in  unison,  in  good  time  and  tune,  and  with  due 
expression,  a  school  song  (set  to  words).  Five  songs  to  be  prepared. 
Bounds  or  two-part  songs  may  be  offered  in  place  of  unison  aongB. 

Division  III. 

Note  Test  1. — To  sing  slowly,  using  the  sol-fa  syllables,  from  the  examiner's 
pointing,  any  simple  diatonic  passage  in  the  keys  of  G  (one  sharp),  D(lw" 
sharps),  F  (one  flat),  or  B  (two  flats) ;  and  also  a  similar  simple  pa 
containing  accidentals  to  raise  the  fourth  of  the  scale  (approached   bj 
the  third  or  fifth),  and  to  flatten  the  seventh  (approached  by  the  oei 
properly  contradicted. 

Also  to  sing  in  the  same  way  as  above  described,  a  short  passage  in  the 
key  of  A  minor,  introducing  the  sharpened  seventh  approached  from 
and  leading  to  the  note  A,  but  without  introducing  the  sixth  (major  or 
minor)  of  the  scale. 

Time  Test  2. — To  sing  on  one  sound, one  or  more  series  of  notes  and 
rests  in  S/8,  4/4,  3/2,  and  3/4  times,  which  may  include  dulled  minims 
and  (in  crotchet  time)  dotted  crotchets  ;  also  a  simple  phrase  in  6/8  time, 
counting  two  beats  in  a  bar. 

Ear  Test  3.— To  repeat,  and  nfterwards  name,  the  notes  of  a  simple 
diatonic  phrase  consisting  of  not  more  than  four  notes  of  the  scale  of  I ', 
which  the  examiner  may  twice  sing  to  laa  (or  play),  each  time  goring  the 
chord  or  the  scale  of  C. 

This  test  should  only  be  applied  to  the  more  advanced  children  of  liiis 
division.  Should  special  aptitude  be  shown,  they  may  be  asked  to  name 
the  time  of  any  easy  phrase  sung  twice  to  them  by  the  examiner. 

Song  Test  4. — To  sing  in  good  time,  tune,  expression,  and  in  a  pleasing 
quality  of  tone,  a  school-songin  twoor  more  parts,  or  around  (set  to  words). 
Five  songs  to  be  prepared. 

Part  II. 

For  Schools  Using  thb  Tonio  Sol-fa  Mkthod  and  Notation. 

Division  I. 

Note  Test  1. — To  sol-fa  slowly  from  the  examiner's  pointing  on  the 
modulator,  in  any  key— the  key-tone  and  chord  being  given— the 
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of  the  dob  chord  in  any  order,  and  the  other  tones  of  the  scale  in  stepwise 
succession. 

Time  Tut  S. — To  sing  on  one  tone  to  the  syllable  laa  or  doh  an  exercise 
including  one-pulse  and  two-pulse  tones,  in  two-pulse  or  four-pulse  measure. 

Ear  Tett  3. — To  repeat  and  afterwards  name  the  notes  of  a  simple 
diatonic  phrase  consisting  of  not  more  than  four  notes  of  the  scale  of  C, 
which  the  examiner  may  twice  sing  to  laa  (or  play),  each  time  giving  the 
chord  or  the  scale  of  C. 

This  test  should  only  be  applied  to  the  more  advanced  children  of  this 
division.  Should  special  aptitude  be  shown  they  may  be  asked  to  name 
the  time  of  an  easy  phrase  sung  twice  to  them  by  the  examiner. 

Song  Tett  4. — To  sing  in  good  time,  tune,  expression,  and  in  a  pleasing 
quality  of  tone,  a  school  song'in  two  parte,  or  a  round  (set  to  words).  Fire 
songs  to  be  prepared. 

Pan  II. 

For  Schools  Using  thb  Tonic  Sol-fa  Method  and  Notation. 

Division  I. 

Note  Tett  1. — To  sol-fa  slowly  from  the  examiner's  pointing  on  the 
modulator,  in  any  key,  the  key-tone  and  chord  being  given,  the  tones 
of  the  doh  chord  in  any  order,  and  the  other  tones  of  the  scale  in  step- 
wise succession. 

Time  Tett  2. — To  sing  on  one  tone  to  the  syllable  laa  or  doh  an  exercise 
including  one-pulse  and  two-pulse  tones,  in  two-pulse  measure. 

Ear  TettZ. — To  imitate  (»'.«.,  imitate,  not  name)  a  simple  phrase  of 
not  more  than  four  notes,  using  the  syllable  "  laa  "  after  hearing  the  ex- 
aminer sing  (or  play)  it  twice  through. 

Song  Tett  4. — To  sing  in  unison,  in  good  time,  tune,  and  sweetly,  a 
school  song  (set  to  words).    Three  songs  to  be  prepared. 

Division  II. 

Note  Tett  {modulator)  (a).— To  sol-fa  from  the  examiner's  pointing 
on  the  modulator,  or  from  dictation,  in  any  key.  simple  passages  in  the 
major  diatonic  scale,  including  fe  and  ta  in  stepwise  progression,  used  thus : 
s  fe  s — d'    ta  I. 

Note  Test  (tvrilten  or  printed)  (fe.). — To  sol-fa  at  sight  a  written  or  printed 
exercise,  including  the  notes  of  the  doh  chord  in  any  order,  and  any  other 
notes  of  the  major  diatonic  scale  in  stepwise  succession. 

Time  Tett  2.— To  sing  on  one  sound  to  the  syllable  laa  or  doh  an  exercise 
in  three-pulse  or  four-pulse  measure,  containing  one-pulse  notes,  half- 
pulse  notes,  and  whole-pulse  rests  on  the  non-accented  pulse  of  the  measure. 

Ear  Test  (3).— To  imitate  to  "  laa,"  and  afterwards  name  any  three 
consecutive  tones  of  the  scale,  which  the  examiner  may  twice  sing  to  laa 
(or  play),  each  time  first  giving  the  doh  chord,  or  the  scale.  The  test  should 
commence  on  some  tone  of  the  doh  chord. 

The  test  should  only  be  applied  to  the  more  advanced  children  of  this 
division. 

Song  Test  (4). — To  sing  in  unison,  in  good  time  and  tune,  and  with  due 
expression,  a  school  song  (set  to  words).  Five  songs  to  be  prepared.  Rounds 
or  two-part  songs  may  be  offered  in  place  of  unison  songs. 

Division  III. 

Note  Test.  (Written  or  printed.)  1.— To  sol-fa  slowly,  any  simple 
diatonic  passage  in  the  major  key  ;  also  a  similar  simple  passage  containing 
a  transition  of  one  remove  indicated  by  bridge  notes. 
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Also,  to  sol-fa  a  short  passage  in  the  minor  key  or  mode,  introducing  so 
used  thus,  I  se  1,  but  without  introducing  fah  or  bay  or  soh. 

Time  Test  -2.— To  sing  ou  one  tone,  one  or  more  series  of  notes  in  two- 
pvlae,  three-pulse,  or  four-pulse  measure,  including  pulse-and-a-half  notes; 
also  a  simple  phrase  in  six-pulse  measure,  beating  twice  to  the  measure. 

Ear  Test  3. — To  imitate  and  afterwards  name  the  notes  of  a  ample 
diatonic  phrase,  consisting  of  not  more  than  four  tones,  which  the  examiner 
may  sing  or  play  twice,  each  time  first  giving  the  doh  chord. 

This  test  should  only  be  applied  to  the  more  advauced  children  of  this 
division.  Should  special  aptitude  be  shown,  they  may  be  asked  to  name 
the  time  of  an  easy  passage  sung  twice  to  them  by  the  examiner. 

Song  Test  4.— To  sing,  in  good  time,  tune,  expression,  and  in  a  pleasing 
quality  of  tone,  a  school  song  in  two  or  more  parts  or  a  round  (set  to  words). 
Five  songs  to  lie  prepared. 


SCHEDULE  F. 

EXAMINATIOX   OF  TkACHKBS   FOR  OeRTIFICATKS. 

The  examination  of  teachers  for  certificates  in  the  Gold  Coast  will  be 
held  annually  at  towns  specified  in  a  notice  previously  given. 

The  subjects  of  examination  will  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
English  history,  English  grammar  and  analysis,  geography,  especially  of 
the  British  Empire,  school  management,  and  mathematics. 
Reading : — 

To  read  with  fluency,  ease,  and  expression,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
meaning,  a  passage  from  an  advanced  school  reading-book. 
Writing  .-— 

To  write  from  dictation  a  passage  given  by  the  examiner,  with  example* 
of  copy  setting  (large  and  small  hands). 
.  1 1  ilhmetic : — 

The  simple  rules,  the  compound  rules,  weights  and  measures,  practice, 
bills  of  parcels,  proportion  (simple  and  compound),  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  interest  (simple  and  compound). 

English  History : — 

Outlines  of  English  history  from  the  conquest  (1066),  to  the  present 
time,  with  questions  upon  the  reign  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria. 

Englisli  Grammar  and  Analysis  : — 

The  purine  and  analysis  of  a  complex  sentence.    General  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  English  grammar. 
Geography : — 

General  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  world,  with  special 
questions  upon  the  general  geography  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  Gold  Coast. 

School  Management : — 

General  knowledge  of  the  working  of  an  elementary  school. 
Mathematics : — 

The  elements  of  Euclid  up  to  and  including  proposition  xxvi.,  book  1 , 
and  Algebra  up  to  and  including  simple  equations. 

.1/  a  titration  : — The  measurement  of  plane  surfaces. 


APPENDIX   C. 
SCHEME   FOR  GOVERNMENT  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1.  I'rovisioo  is  also  made  by  the  Government  for  the  encouragement  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  form  of  — 
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Scholarships. 

2.  These  scholarships  are  known  as  the  "Gold  Coast  Government 
Scholarships,"  and  are  regulated  by  the  following  conditions : — 

Number  and  Nature. 

3.  There  are  four  scholarships  of  £200  a  year  each.  Each  scholarship 
is  tenable  for  three  years,  but  may  be  extended  beyond  that  period  under 
special  circumstances,  in  order  to  enable  the  scholar  to  complete  the  course 
of  education  sanctioned  in  his  case.  One  scholarship  is  given  in  each  year, 
if  a  suitable  candidate  appears  and  attains  the  required  standard.  The 
required  standard  is  the  pass  in  3rd  class  honours  (with  the  mark  of  dis- 
tinction in  some  special  subject),  of  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local  Examination . 

Candidate  Eligible. 

4  The  examination  is  open  to  every  person,  male  or  female,  who  fulfils 
the  following  conditions : — 

(a)  Age. — Every  candidate's  age  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen  nor 
more  than  twenty-four  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  in  which  the 
examination  is  held. 

(6)  Parentage.— One  of  the  parents  of  the  candidate  must  be  (or,  if 
dead,  have  been)  either  a  native  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  or  a 
resident  there  for  not  less  than  ten  years  in  all,  before  the  first 
day  of  the  year  in  which  the  examination  is  held. 

(e)  Residence.— The  candidate  must  have  resided  in  the  Colony  for  at 
least  two  out  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  first 
day  of  examination. 

Time  and  Place  of  Examination. 

5.  The  examination  will  be  held  annually  in  the  Government  School, 
Accra,  or  at  such  other  centre  as  may  be  found  convenient,  upon  such  days 
in  December  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Syndicate,  notice  of  which  shall  be 
given  to  the  managers  of  schools. 

Subjects  op  Examination. 

6.  The  subjects  of  examination  will  be  those  set  by  the  syndicate  for  the 
Cambridge  Senior  Local  Examination. 

Copies  of  the  subjects  of  the  examination  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Education  Department,  Accra.  | 

Application. 

7.  Applications  from  intending  candidates  must  reach  the  Education 
Department,  Accra,  not  later  than  the  30th  June  in  each  year,  and  Jmust  be 
accompanied  by  such  evidence  of  age,  parentage,  and  residence  as  is  required 
by  paragraph  4  of  these  rules.  The  entrance  fee  of  £l,  and  the  stationery 
fee  of  58.,  must  also  be  forwarded  at  the  same  time. 

Election. 

8.  Upon  election,  the  successful  candidate  must  proceed,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  within  three  months,  to  one  of  the 
Universities  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  may  enter  as  a  student  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  or  of  a  Medical  School  in  connection  with  one  of  the  Public 
Hospitals,  or  of  some  Engineering,  Agricultural  or  Forestry  Institution, 
or  some  other  Professional  or  Scientific  Institution  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland. 
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Secubitt  Bond. 

9.  Before  departure,  the  elected  candidate  must  execute  a  bond  with 
two  approved  sureties,  binding  him  to  continue  in  the  course  of  study 
sanctioned  at  the  Institution  decided  upon,  and  binding  him  also  at  any 
time,  within  one  year,  after  the  completion  of  his  course  of  study  to  accept 
any  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  Gold  Coast  Government,  which  may 
be  offered  to  him  at  a  salary  of  not  less  than  £200  a  year,  in  the  case  of  a 
man,  and  £100  a  year  if  a  woman,  and  in  either  case  to  continue  in  such 
appointment  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sis  years. 

Conduct  and  Peocress  in  England. 

10.  On  arrival  in  England,  the  successful  candidate  must  furnish  to 
the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  proof  of  having  entered  the  Institution 
sanctioned  in  his  case,  and  further  must  furnish  quarterly  certificates  of 
good  conduct  and  progress.  The  quarterly  payments  of  the  scholarship 
will  be  conditional  on  such  certificates  being  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Passages. 

11.  The  cost  of  passage  to  England  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Government, 
and  upon  the  termination  of  the  scholarship,  the  return  passage  will  also  be 
paid,  provided  the  scholar  satisfies  the  Secretary  of  State  that  his  conduct 
has  been  good,  and  that  he  intends  to  reside  in  the  Colony. 
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THE  SYSTEM   OF  EDUCATION  IN   LAGOS.* 


I.  Introduction. 


The  Colony  of  Lagos  is  situated  on  the  section  of  the  West  African  HUtory. 
sea  board  formerly  known  as  the  Slave  Coast,  and  consists  of  the 
coast  line  stretching  from  the  east  of  Dahomey  to  Ode,  on  the 
Mahin  Beach.  It  comprises  Badagry,  Lagos  (the  chief  seat  of 
British  authority),  Ebute  Metta,  Iddo  Island,  Brorodu,  Ejirin 
and  Epe  with  Balma,  Leckie,  and  Ode.  The  Protectorate  roughly 
includes  all  Yoruba — the  extensive  country  lying  between  Daho- 
mey, the  Bight  of  Benin  and  the  Lower  Niger ;  it  covers  an  area 
of  from  25,000  to  30,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  has 
been  estimated  as  3,000,000. 

The  town  of  Lagos,  which  has  an  area  of  about  four  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  40,000,  stands  not  on  the  main- 
land, but  on  an  island  which  is  separated  from  Yoruba  by  an 
extensive  series  of  lagoons.  Into  these  lagoons  the  rivers  of  Yoruba 
flow,  and  their  only  outlet  to  the  sea  is  at  the  island.  Owing  to 
its  unique*  geographical  position  as  the  natural  port  of  Yoruba, 
Lagos  was  a  great  centre  of  the  slave  trade.  But  in  1852  Akitoye 
the  Oba  (King)  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  put  down  this  nefarious  traffic ;  and  in  180 1 
his  son  and  successor  was  induced  to  cede  the  territory  to  the 
British  Crown  in  consideration  of  a  pension  of  £1,000  a  year. 

There  are  no  indigenous  schools  in  Lagos  or  in  Yoruba.  School  Early 
education  was  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  Christian  Mis-  Missionary 
sionary  Societies,  who  in  connection  with  their  evangelistic  labours 
established  village  schools  at  different  points  in  the  mission  field. 
The  first  missionaries  to  Yoruba,  who  were  sent  by  the  Wesleyan 
and  Church  Missionary  Societies,  landed  in  Badagry  in  1845, 
and  were  detained  there  for  about  eighteen  months  owing  to  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  interior  country.  They  commenced 
their  evangelistic  labours  in  this  town,  and  also  taught  the  people 
to  cultivate  their  farms  and  gardens.  Extensive  plantations  were 
the  result.  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  (then  lately  dead)  had  supplied  money 
for  the  material  improvement  of  the  Africans,  and   by  means  of 

*  Recent  Reports  on  the  Schools  in  the  Colony  of  Lagos  can  be  seen  at  the 
Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall, 
London,  aW. 
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it  150  prizes  were  given  away  in  the  lii^l  year  to  successful  culti- 
vators. The  Church  of  England  missionaries  also  established  a 
boarding  school  in  Badagry,  into  which  were  admitted  the  children 
and  domestic  slaves  of  the  native  chiefs.  The  scholars  were  main- 
tained and  educated  gratuitously  ;  they  were  taught  the  rudiments 
of  gardening)  carpentry,  book-learning  and  household  duties. 
During  the  seven  years  of  the  Mission  their  number  did  not  exceed 
30,  that  is  29  boys  and  1  girl.  The  chiefs  did  not  encourage 
an  education  which  resulted  in  disinclining  their  children  to 
the  religion  and  custom  of  their  country  ;  and  to  their  mind 
there  was  but  little  utility  in  the  instruction  given  in  the  mission 
school.  A  day  school  was  also  at  this  time  established  in  Badagry 
for  the  children  of  the  emigrants  and  recaptives  who  had  accom- 
panied the  missionaries  from  sierra  Leone  or  who  were  sojourning 
in  Badagry  on  their  way  to  their  homes  in  Yoruba.  The  highest 
number  attending  this  school  was  31,  that  is  18  boys  and  13  girls. 
The  total  number  of  children  under  instruction  at  Badagry  from 
1845  to  1852  was  therefore  61.  In  18.J2  the  station  was  practi- 
cally abandoned,  and  the  mission  staff  was  transferred  to  Lagos, 
where  the  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  had  just 
been  concluded  between  the  06a  (King)  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  troubles  in  the  interior  came  to  an  end  in  L846,  and 
in  August  of  that  year  Townsend  and  Crowther  (afterwards 
Bishop)  were  enabled  to  proceed  to  Abeokuta,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  towns  in  Yoruba.  They  established  a  mission 
there,  and  from  Abeokuta,  as  a  centre,  extended  their  evangelistic 
and  educational  labours  in  various  directions.  The  Annual  Report 
for  1856  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  stated  the  number  of 
their  schools  in  Yoruba  for  that  year  as  nine  with  54(J  scholars. 
These  figures  did  not  include  four  schools  and  226  scholars  at 
Lagos  in  the  same  year.  The  educational  work  of  the  Wesleyau 
Missionary  Society  would  appear  to  have  also  grown  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  but  I  have  not 
l»een  able  to  get  at  the  exact  numbers  of  their  teachers  and 
scholars. 

The  mission  work  in  Yoruba  suffered  a  serious  check  in  the  year 
1867,  owing  to  disputes  between  the  chiefs  of  Abeokuta  and  the 
British  authorities  at  Lagos,  which  led  to  a  popular  outbreak 
against  the  Missions.  The  Mission  buildings  were  destroyed, 
the  missionaries — not  as  Christians,  but  as  Englishmen — were 
expelled,  and  communication  between  Abeokuta  and  Lagos  was 
interrupted.  The  native  Christians,  however,  held  together, 
and  did  what  they  could  under  the  native  clergy  and  native  alders. 
After  four  years  the  disputes  were  adjusted,  and  since  then  the 
missionaries  have  laboured  without  let  or  hindrance  in  Yoruba. 
With  the  establishment  of  schools  in  Yoruba  the  supply  of  suitable 
text  books  for  instruction  became  pressing.  At  first  English  text 
books,  which  were  the  only  ones  available,  were  employed.  But 
soon  after  the  mission  in  Abeokuta  was  started  Crowther  prepared 
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a  Yoruba  primer,  a  grammar  and  vocabulary,  and  translations 
of  portions  of  the   Bible   for  the   use    of    solioois  and  oonverts. 

Since  the  cession  of  Lagos  tho  work  of  missions  and  education  The  Begin- 
in  the  town  has  been  prosecuted  under  favourable  circumstances.  n'°K  of 
A  year  after  the  cession  there  were  4  schools,  5  teaohers  and  LatenT*11* 
406  scholars,  consisting  of  252  boys  and  154  girls.  Ten  years 
later  there  were  17  schools,  24  teachers  and  1,850  scholars ;  that 
is,  1,043  boys  and  807  girls.  In  the  year  1881  the  number  of 
schools  had  increased  to  29,  with  66  teachers  and  2,257  scholar's. 
in  the  proportion  of  1,310  boys  and  947  girls.  These  schools 
were  under  the  entire  contrpl  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  and  were 
almost  entirely  supported  from  mission  funds ;  school  fees,  where 
it  was  possible  to  collect  them,  represented  but  a  very  small  item 
of  the  school  income.  The  teachers  were  trained  and  appointed 
by  the  missionaries,  and  their  payments  were  made  from  mission 
funds.  Besides  being  engaged  in  teaching,  the  men  wore  also 
employed  as  evangelists  and  mission  agents.  Indeed,  teaching 
was  but  a  stage  in  their  career,  as  the  successful  teachers  looked 
forward  to  being  eventually  received  into  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  with  which  their  schools  were  connected. 

The  Government,   however,   up  to    1887,   contributed  to   the  £J»t  Oranb 
funds  of  the  three  important   missionary   societies  (Church   of  8J£Ji*" 
England,  Wesleyan  and  Roman  Catholic)  the  lump  sum  of  £600  purpose*, 
in  equal  shares  of  £200  each.     It  was  generally  understood  that 
the  money  should  be  spent  on  the  schools,  but  no  condition  what- 
ever was  attached  to  the  payment. 

The  proposal  to  give  statutory  recognition  to  the  missionary  Education 
schools  was  first  made  in  the  year  1882,  when  Lagos  was  an  in-  °/\'og!}nc* 
tegral  part  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony.  Three  Education  Ordinances 
were  passed  by  the  Gold  Coast  Legislature  between  the  years  1882 
and  1886.  The  first  of  these  Ordinances,  No.  4  of  1882,  provided 
that  a  General  Board  of  Education  should  be  constituted,  to  consist 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  tho  Members  of  the  Executive 
Council  and  three  or  four  other  persons  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Governor.  The  General  Board  was  empowered  to  appoint  local 
Boards,  and  under  certain  conditions,  to  assist  private  schools  and 
training  institutions  out  of  the  annual  grant  for  educational 
purposes.  The  first  0:dinance  of  1882  also  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Schools  and  a  Sub-Inspector,  who 
should  be  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Board.  The  other  two 
Ordinances  were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  first 
Ordinance  of  1882  in  certain  matters  of  detail.  They  did  not 
modify  any  of  the  leading  principles  upon  which  that  Ordinance 
was  based.  It  does  not  apjjear  that  the  Lagos  schools  were 
administered  under  any  of  these  Ordinances.  So  far  as  examination 
was  concerned,  the  conditions  of  the  first  Ordinance  of  1882  were 
indeed  applied  from  the  years  1884  to  1887 ;  but  the  results  did 
not  affect  the  payments,  which,  until  the  latter  year,  continued 
to  be  the  lump  sum  contribution  of  £600. 
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In  1886  Lagos  became  a  separate  Crown  Colony,  and  in  that 
year  the  local  legislature  enacted  the  Education  Ordinance  of 
1887,  which  came  into  force  at  the  commencement  of  1888.  {See 
Appendix  A.  i 
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H— The  Present  System. 

The  present  system  of  education  in  the  Colony  under  this  Ordi- 
nance is  administered  by  the  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  eight  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the 
Insjiector  of  Schools,  and  three  or  four^  school  managers  nominated 
by  the  Governor. 

The  foremost  duty  of  the  Board  is  from  time  to  time  to  make 
the  rules  for  regulating  the  allowances  of  grants-in-aid  to  schools 
and  training  institutions  out  of  the  money  voted  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Legislative  Council.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
make  rules  for  the  examination  of  schools  to  be  aided  and  of  the 
teachers  at  such  schools,  to  make  rules  for  the  granting  of  teachers' 
certificates  and  for  the  holding  of  Government  scholarships,  and 
generally  to  do  all  that  may  be  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the 
Education  Law  of  tho  Colony. 

Each  of  the  mission  schools  is  attached  to  a  church  or  COngrsgS* 
tion,  and  either  the  clergyman  in  charge  of  the  church  or  the 
parochial  committee  are  as  a  rule  the  managers  of  the  school. 

[The  following  is  taken  from  the  General  Report  for  tin  Year 
1901  on  the  Schools  in  the  Colony  of  Lagos: — 'The  officii SU  y  oJ 
public  instruction  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  some  form  of 
combination  were  possible  among  the  managers  of  the  schools 
connected  with  the  different  religious  societies.  Such  ;i  com- 
bination is  not  only  calculated  to  improve  the  management  of 
the  schools,  but  also  to  strengthen  their  financial  position  It 
would  l>e  the  means  of  enabling  individual  school  managers  In 
entertain  just  views  of  the  problem  of  public,  education,  instead 
of  conceiving  of  their  relations  with  the  Government  as  only  one 
source  of  obtaining  money  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  their  par- 
ticular schools.  It  might  also  enable  them  to  supply  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  problem  of  superfluous  schools  in  small 
districts  where  schools  are  multiplied,  nol  in  eonsequonce  of  the 
Dumber  of  children  attending  them,  but  because  each  religious 
society  feels  thai  there  is  a  necessity  for  it  to  have  a  school  of 
its  own     .     .     .     It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  imports 

to  the  social  life  of  a  people  of  good  big  schools  "herein  a  large 
number  of  children,  drawn  from  different  sections  of  the  & 
munity,  are  broiighl  together  and  properly  educated  on  the  same 
plane.  The  experiment  of  combination  between  schools  is  well 
worthy  of  trial,  and  the  principle  will  be  found  capable  of  appli- 
cation to  many  of  our  educational  requirements."] 

Besides  managers  of  single  schools,  some  of  the  clergy  and 
members  of  a  denomination  form  themselves  into  a  body  for 
managing  the  affaire  of  all  the  schools  of  their  own  denomination. 


Loja'   School 

Boanli. 
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Such  a  body  is  locally  known  as  a  "  School  Board."  The  duties 
of  managers  of  single  schools  and  those  of  school  boards  some- 
times overlap,  but  tin-  latter  act  generally  as  a  body  of  final  appeal 
in  regard  to  deciding  eases  l.ietween  teachers  and  managers.  They 
also  supplement  the  income  of  the  poorer  schools  of  their  ilenomina 
tion.  Both  the  school  boards  and  the  managers  are,  strictly 
speaking,  local  representatives  of  the  missionary  societies  in  whom 
the  property  of  the  school  is  vested.  They  have  jiower  to  appoint 
and  dismiss  the  teachers,  and  are  responsible  for  payment  of  the 
teachers'  salaries  and  of  all  other  expenses  of  the  school ;  they 
are  in  all  respects  the  trustees  and  governing  bodies  of  the  school; 
they  exercise  general  control  over  and  encourage  and  assist  it  by 
their  persona)  visits. 

laoportof  The  schools  are  supported  partly  by  school  fees,  partly  1>\ 
voluntary  subscriptions — consisting  of  church  collections  and  of 
grants     from     missionary    societies — and  partly    by    Government 

iclioo!  fees,  grants.  School  fees  are  extremely  low,  being  from  4d.  to  Is.  a 
week,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  scholar. 

loverimietii  He  fore  Government,  grants  are  made  to  schools  it  Is  necessary 
that  the  Board  of  Education  lje  satisfied  with  the  management  of 
the  school  and  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  that  every  teacher 
of  the  school  U-  certificated,  and  that  the  required  percentages  of 
pupils  l>e  presented  for,  and  be  proficient  at,  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  Inspector  of  Schools.  The  Board  make  grants  at  the 
rate  nf  Js.  each  for  individual  passes  at  the  annual  examinations 
in  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  of  grammar. 
geography,  history  and  needlework.  In  addition,  the  Board  also 
make  grants  for  general  excellence  for  each  pass,  for  average 
attendance  and  for  organisation  and  discipline.  They  also  make 
grants  for  infant  schools,  industrial  schools,  for  the  premier  school 
and  in  respect  of  school  buildings  and  apparatus.  It  has  also 
been  recently  resolved  to  grant  a  lump  sum  to  school  managers 
in  relief  of  proposed  augmentation  of  school  fees.* 

rlu>l»rs!ii|s.  j.'jv,,  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  £10  each,  tenable  for 
four  years,  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  children  whose 
parents  are  not  well-to-do  to  attend  a  secondary  school.  The 
amount  payable  in  respect  of  these  scholarships  is  not  in  any  one 
year  t<>  exceed  £50,  and  it  is  required  that  the  holders  shall  have 
attended  a  primary  school  in  the  Colony  for  two  years  at  least. 
The  scholarships  may  be  awarded  on  the  result  of  the  annual 
examination  under  the  Board  Rules ;  but  whenever  the  number 
of  eligible  candidates  exceeds  the  number  of  scholarships  to  be 
granted)  the  claims  of  the  candidates  are  to  1«'  decided  by  special 
examination. 
The  preceding  table  shows  the  progress  and  cost    ol  education 


lilealiiin. 
«U  to  l'JOl 


*  A  ram  M  £250  was  ex|ien<le<l   bj  the  (Sovernutent   in  ang nbttion  o| 

School  feu  for  il"'  School  year  ended  30th  StsptemW,  IMW,  mil  ;i  similai 

wm  ma.<le  i.ir  tin-  following  ,\e«u.     These  amounts  iir>  not  included  in  llic  T.il.li- 
given  abovu. 
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from  1889  to  1901,  and  the  amount  of  the  cost  borne  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  parents  of  scholars  and  voluntary  sub- 
scribers ;  the  amount  of  school  fees  is  also  given. 

The  total  number  of  children  on  the  registers  of  the  schools  Enrolment 
presented  for  inspection  in  1901  was  4.310.  and  the    average  JJ^a^,, 
attendance  was  returned  as  3,341 ;  that  is,  78°5  per  cent,  of  the 
enrolment.      As  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table,  this  is  the 
highest  proportion  on  record  for  the  past  seven  years. 


1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1895. 

1894. 

Scholars  on  Register  - 

4,310 

4,176 

3,929 

3,943 

3,643 

3,276 

3,308 

Average  attendance   - 

3,341 

3,215 

2,974 

2,910 

2,589 

2,427 

2,458 

Proportion  (p.e.)    of  aver-1 
age     attendance     to  • 
number  on  Kegi"ter  ■  J 

78  5 

773 

757 

73-8 

731 

1 

74 

74-3 

Almost  all  the  schools  under  inspection  are  in  the  town  of  Lagos  ; 
only  nine  of  them  with  about  430  scholars  are  to  be  found  in  the 
outlying  districts.  The  number  of  children  in  the  thirty-two 
assisted  schools  in  the  town  of  Lagos  may  then  be  taken  as  3,500  ; 
all  of  these  are  native  children,  and  there  is  not  a  single  white  child 
in  the  schools  of  the  Colony.  When  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
not  more  than  200  children  in  private  schools  without  Govern- 
ment assistance,  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  children  attending 
school  at  Lagos  form  but  one-half  of  the  school  population  of  the 
town.  These  children  are  drawn  from  the  Christian,  Mahom- 
medan,  and  Pagan  sections  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Section. 

Population. 

No.  of  children 
in  aixixteil 

bCllOOlt). 

I'roportion(per 
cent.) of  popu- 
lation unrler 

instruction. 

Christian 

Mohammedan 

Pagan    -        -        -         - 

10,000 
20.000 
10,000 

2,400 
600 
500 

24 
3 

6 

1 

Total 

40.000 

3,500 

8-75 

It  is  calculated  that  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion are  children  of  a  class  and  age  to  require  elementary  educa- 
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tion.  The  proportion  of  the  Christian  population  of  Lagos 
actually  in  school  exceeds  this  estimate.  But  only  3  per  cent, 
of  the  Mohammedans  and  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  Pagans  attend 
schools  where  the  children  are  taught  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic The  Mohammedans  have  schools  of  their  own  in  which 
their  children  are  taught  the  Koran,  and  where  there  will  he  found 
a  larger  number  of  Mohammedan  children  than  in  missionary  or 
Government  schools.  But  after  all  deductions  have  been  made, 
it  will  be  seen  that  something  needs  to  be  done  for  promoting  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  Mohammedan  and  Pagan  children 
attending  school. 

As  early  as  the  year  1888  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Knutsford,  was  drawn  to  the  poor  school 
attendance  in  Lagos.  His  Lordship  suggested  that  by  some  such 
means  as  an  annual  competitive  exhibition  of  the  children's  work, 
at  which  prizes  should  be  publicly  awarded  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors, it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  parents 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was  then  the  case.  The  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  first  exhibition  was 
held  in  1889.  Similar  exhibitions  have  since  been  held  from 
year  to  year.  The  subjects  of  competition  include  plain  sewing, 
darning,  fancy  needlework,  crochet  work,  knitting,  handwriting, 
shorthand,  map-drawing,  freehand  drawing  from  design,  five- 
hand  drawing  from  model,  book-keeping,  wood-carving,  weaving, 
straw-plaiting,  joinery,  smiths'  work,  basket-making,  iirt-makiiig, 
geometrical  drawing,  letter-writing,  writing  in  English  a  short  story 
previously  read  in  Yoruba,  recitation,  doll-dressing,  hat-trimming, 
clay-modelling,  fretwork,  ornamental  penmanship,  musical  drill, 
llower  and  fruit  growing  and  pottery.  Selections  of  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  are  annually  made  for  the  competition. 
The  Board  allow  £100  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition,  and 
about  120  prizes  of  20s.,  15s.,  and  10s.  are  annually  offered. 

Other  sjjecial  efforts  were  also  made  for  increasing  the  attendance. 
A  committee  of  the  Board  was  appointed  in  June,  1889,  "to  consider 
and  report  any  practicable  means  of  increasing  the  attendance 
at  the  schools,  and  to  consider  by  what  means  the  advantages  of 
education  might  be  extended  to  the  towns  and  villages  around 
Lagos." 

The  committee  considered  that  the  paucity  of  the  number  of 
children  attending  the  schools  of  the  Colony  was  to  be  attributed 
to  poverty,  religious  prejudice  and  the  tendency  of  education 
to  alter  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  parent.  While  parents  thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  have 
their  children  earn  money  for  them  during  the  time  which  the 
children  spent  at  school,  they  found  that  their  children,  finding 
themselves  their  superiors  in  point  of  education,  were  inclined 
to  assert  their  superiority  and  throw  off  the  parental  yoke  altogether. 
Somehow  or  other  parents  were  also  inclined  to  think  that  their 
children  who  attended  school  must  lie  dressed  in  European  style, 
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op,  at  any  rate,  well  and  expensively,  and  so  were  reluctant,  on 
economical  grounds,  to  send  them  to  school. 

The  committee  in  their  report  suggested  that  if  Arabic  were  Recommen- 
added  as  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  Christian  schools,  the  rjSjSttL 
number  of  Mohammedan  children  attending  such  schools — which 
was  then  not  more  than  378— might  be  considerably  increased, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  Mohammedan  schools  the  pupils  were  taught 
little  else  than  reading  Arabic,  that  is  to  say,  the  Koran.  They 
also  considered  it  desirable  that  a  recommendation  be  conveyed 
to  the  Mohammedan  priests,  schoolmasters  and  community  in 
general,  to  adopt  a  course  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
Education  Ordinance,  that  is  to  say,  to  add  to  their  curriculum 
instruction  in  English  reading  and  writing,  in  arithmetic  and  in 
Yoruba  reading  and  writing.  Both  these  recommendations 
were  accordingly  conveyed  respectively  to  the  managers  of  Christian 
schools  and  to  the  Mohammedan  priests  and  schoolmasters.  The 
Christian  managers,  both  from  lack  of  means  and  of  competent 
teachers,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  introduce  Arabic  teaching 
into  their  schools.  But  a  variety  of  circumstances  occurred  to 
lend  emphasis  to  the  recommendation  conveyed  to  the  Moham- 
medans, and  to  lead,  not  to  their  introducing  English  into  their 
schools,  but  to  the  Government  establishing  for  them  special 
schools  in  which  instruction  in  English  is  given. 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the  number  of  schools  in  the  outlying 
districts  of  the  Colony,  the  Committee  of  the  Board  recommended 
that  the  Government  be  asked  to  vote  £200  a  year  towards  building 
elementary  schools  there,  and  maintaining  the  school  buildings 
atid  defraying  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  the  first  three  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  schools.  Owing  to  practical  difficulties  as 
to  whom  the  property  of  such  buildings  should  be  vested  in,  the 
Government  were  unable  to  adopt  the  recommendation.  But  the 
Mohammedan  schools  now  established  in  some  of  the  districts 
are  supplying  the  place  of  these  proposed  village  schools. 

Since  1889  the  attendance  at  school  has  increased  by  about 
1,500  scholars.  How  much  of  this  result  is  due  to  the  attractions 
of  the  school  exhibition,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
how  much  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the  spread  of  general 
enlightenment,  must  be  left  undecided.  But  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  as  much  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  attendance 
now  as  there  was  twelve  years  ago.* 

There  is  no  compulsory  attendance  law  in  the  Colony,  and  the  Compulsorj 
community  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  an  innovation.    It  is,  however,  Attend*00* 
necessary  that  a  school  should  present  for  inspection  at  least  70 
per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  register,  before  it  can  earn  a  grant 


*  "  It  i»  hoped  that  mnch  improvement  in  the  future  will  be  effected  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  requires  that 
a  child  shall  have  made  at  least  a  specified  number  of  attendances  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  admission  to  the  annual  examination." — (General  Report 
for  the  year  1901  on  the  Schools  in  the  Colony  of  Lagos.) 
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under  the  Education  Law  of  the  Colony.  This  is  not  a  high  limit, 
for  the  proportion  on  an  average  in  daily  attendance  is  a  little 
higher. 

The  number  of  school*  in  Lagoa  outside  the  state-aid  ? 
only  five,  that  DB,  three  girls'  schools  and  two  mixed.  One  of  these. 
the  Choreb  Missionary  Girls'  Seminary,  is  a  secondary  school  whist) 
been  under  inspection  in  former  years,  but.  was  subsequently 
withdrawn  ;  the  other  two  girls'  schools  are  private  adventure 
schools.  The  mixed  schools  are  elementary  schools  in  connection 
witii  the  Baptist  Society. 

Mohammedan  education,  at  whatever  value  it  may  be  estimated, 
was  with  Mohammedanism  introduced  into  Lagos  about  the  year 
1816;  but  about  the  year  1830  there  was  a  civil  war  in  the  town 
which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans.  They  were 
invite  in  1840,  and  since  then  have  been  allowed  to  follow 

their  kith   |K-aceably  and  to  make  converts  without  any  ihatur- 
■  .     The  Mohammedans  now  form  the  largest  section  of  the 
Minity.  and  number  no  less  than  20,000.    They  have  schools 
of  their  own  in  which  their  children  are  instructed.      These  schools 
Uf  /'in  rally  held  in  the  teacher's  house  or  in  the  open  street 
Opposite.     'I'll''  instruction  is  exclusively  confined  to  learning  by 
li.  hi   portions  of  the   Koran.    The  lessons  are  generally  written 
on  wooden  tablets,  and  when  one  lesson  has  been  mastered  it  is 
'I  off  and  another  is  written  in  its  stead  on  the  tablets.    The 
master  end  his  scholars  sit  on  the  ground  with  their  tablets  ill 
their  bonds, and  all  who  are  learning  keep  reciting  and  chanting 
their  different  lessons  at  the  same  time. 

Tin'  number  of  the  more  important  of  these  schools  is  about 
sixty,  and  the  average  attendance  of  the  scholars  is  2,000,  thai  is, 
1,50"  boys  and  500  girls.  The  education  ia  free  and  the  teaehw 
is  self-appointed      \ny  man  may  I"'1 ;i  teacher  if  be  can  gel 

himself  SCOepted  IS  lUOh.     He  is  Bupported  l>y  presents  from  the 
parents  u|    Iim  scholars  or  from   the  scholars    themselves.     Much 
value   is  attached   by   the  Mohammedans  to  the   instruction    in 
Arabia  and  the   Koran  given  in  tin-"  sr'nools,  and  many   yo 
men   have  received  their  ovations  or  wolimus  for  ability  to    recite 
the  whole  Koran  from  memory.    Girls,  too,  are  not  always  behinl 
hand,  for  some  have  |terformed  the  feat  and  received  their  own 
commendations. 
The    Mohammedans   have,    however,  not   been  able  or  wilbng 
fwl«B4od    ^0  graft  a  more  practical  course  of  studies  in  the  curriculum  of 
i:W,ol».  their  on  n  schools.     To  promote  this  end,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

di  .inn  'lie  suspicion  with  which  they  view  the  instruction  of  their 
children  in  the  missionary  schools,  the  Government  have  assisted 
1 1 mt 1 1  to  i  i.ilihdi  Moslem  schools  in  which  a  course  of  instruction 
is  given  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  <>i  the  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  There  are  now  three  Government 
\h.  lem  schools  in  the  Colony-one  in  Lagos  and  two  in  the  out- 
lying districts.     About  two  or  three  years  ago  the  attendance 


..iViTll'llillll 
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in  two  of  these  schools  was  not  less  than  500,  but  it  has  now  fallen 
considerably.     One  of  the  difficulties  in  maintaining  in  them  a 
proper  standard  of  attendance  and  instruction  is  the  want  of 
suitable  teachers.    The  present  teachers  are  Mohammedan  natives  ; 
they  are  appointed  by  the  Government  under  the  same  conditions  Appointiueu 
as  civil  servants.     The  principal  teachers  receive  from  £60  to  £72 andSalaries 
and  their  assistants  from  £24  to  £30.    The  school  house  at  Lagos  ofMoham. 
was  built  and  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  but  Teacher*. 
those  in  the  districts  were  built  and  furnished  by  the  Moham- 
medans in  those  localities.    There  is  also  a  Government  school 
for  Pagan  children  established  in  one  of  the  outlying  districts. 

The  Inspector  of  Schools,  like  other  civil  servants,  is  appointed  Adminiatn- 
by  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State tl0n' 
for  the  Colonies.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Education  Department 
of  the  Colony,  and  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. His  principal  duties  are  to  examine  the  schools  annually 
for  the  payment  of  grants,  to  examine  candidates  for  teachers' 
certificates,  to  report  each  year  on  the  condition  of  education  in 
the  Colony,  and  to  pay  visits  without  notice  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  and  conferring  with  managers  on  the  general  work 
and  organisation  of  the  schools  and  the  methods  of  instruction. 
He  also  conducts  the  examinations  for  admission  into  the  civil 
service  and  public  institutions  of  the  Colony,  and  acts  as  manager 
of  the  Government  schools. 

The  school  year  extends  from  the  1st.  of  October  in  any  year  to  inflection 
the  30th  of  September  in  the  following  year.  The  annual  examina-  J2i»*i  of  " 
tion  commences  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  first  day  of  the  School*. 
school  year,  not  less  than  seven  days'  notice  having  ljeen  given  to 
the  schools  to  be  examined  from  time  to  time.  The  schools  arc 
examined  on  the  basis  of  the  system  of  payments  by  results,  niut 
grants  are  made  for  individual  passes  in  each  subject  in  addition 
to  capitation  grants  for  organisation  and  discipline,  average 
attendance,  freehand  drawing,  etc.  In  order  to  pass  in  a  standard 
it  is  necessary  for  the  scholar  to  obtain  half  marks  in  reading  and 
in  either  writing  or  arithmetic ;  and  before  any  grant  shall  be 
made  to  any  school  it  shall  be  necessary  (a)  that  the  Board  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  school  (b)  that  every  teacher 
of  the  school  has  held  a  certificate  from  the  Board,  and  (c)  that 
at  the  examination  of  the  school  not  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the 
enrolment  were  present  for  examination,  and  not  more  than  40 
per  cent,  of  such  presentees  failed  to  pass. 

In  the  case  of  infant  schools,  the  Inspector  may  examine  the 
children  collectively,  and  the  Board  may,  in  lieu  of  a  grant  for 
individual  passes,  make  a  capitation  grant  on  the  average  attend- 
ance. There  is  no  age  limit  imposed  for  the  respective  standards, 
but  the  children  who  pass  the  First  (Primary)  Standard  are  of 
the  average  age  of  eleven  years,  and  advance  each  year  one 
standard,  until  they  pass  the  Fourth  (Primary)  Standard,  when 
they  are   fourteen  years   of  age.    This  is,  as  a  rule,  the  highest 
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standard  in  the  primary  Bchool.  No  assistance  jb  given  under  the 
Education  Law  in  respect  of  the  attainment  or  attendance  of  any 
child  under  the  age  of  four  years,  and  no  marks  can  be  obtained 
by  any  scholar  for  any  work  done  in  any  standard  in  which  he  shall 
already  have  passed  at  any  examination  of  schools  held  under  the 
Board  Rules. 

•lie  The    following   are   the   officially  recognised  Standards    in   the 

undartls.      assisted  schools  : — 

Infant  Department. 

I.  (Sub-Standard  I.)  Reading. — To  know  the  alphabet;  appear- 
ance and  powers  of  letters  ;  combinations  of  two  and  of  three  letters 

Writing. — To  write,  on  blackboard  or  slate,  small  letters. 
Arithmetic. — To  know  numbers  up  to  50  ;  very  simple  mental 
calculation. 

II.  (Sub-Standard  II.)  Reading. — To  read  sentences  consisting 
chiefly  of  words  of  one  syllable. 

Writing. — To  write,  on  blackboard  or  slate,  small  and  capital 
letters. 

Arithmetic. — Knowledge  of  numbers  up  to  100 ;  very  easy 
ualculations,  on  slate  or  blackboard,  or  mental. 

Primary  Schools. 

III.  (Primary  Standard  I.)  Reading. — To  read  a  short  paragraph 
from  a  book,  not  confined  to  words  of  one  syllable. 

Writing. — To  copy  correctly,  in  round  hand,  a  few  lines  of  print. 

Arithmetic. — To  name  the  days  of  the  week  and  months  of  the 
year;  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  of  not  more  than 
two  figures;  in  addition  not  more  than  five  lines  to  be  given, 
sums  to  be  copied  from  blackboard. 

IV.  (Primary  Standard  II.)  Reading. — To  read  a  short  para- 
graph from  an  elementary  reading-book. 

Writing. — To  write  on  slate,  from  dictation,  not  more  than  ten 
common  words  commencing  with  capital  letters;  copybooks,  large 
or  half-text  hand,  to  be  shown. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration  up  to  10,000  ;  simple 
addition  and  subtraction  ;  multiplication  and  division  tables. 

Plain  Needlework.* — Hemming,  seaming,  and  felling. 

V.  (Primary  Standard  III.)  Reading. — To  read,  with  intelli- 
gence,  a  short  paragraph  from  a  more  advanced  reading-book. 

Writing. — To  write  on  paper,  from  dictation,  a  passage  of  not 
more  than  six  lines  from  a  corresponding  book,  read  slowly  once 
and  then  dictated  in  single  words ;  copy-books,  large  and  half-text 
hand,  to  be  shown. 

Arithmetic. — Sums  in  the  simple  rules  as  far  as,  and  including, 
long  division  ;  money  tables. 
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Plain  Needlework.— Greater  proficiency  in  the  same. 

VI.  (Primary  Standard  IV.)  Reading.— To  read,  with  intelli- 
gence, a  short  paragraph  from  a  yet  more  advanced  reading-book. 

Writing. — To  write  on  paper,  from  dictation,  a  passage  of  not 
more  than  six  lines  from  a  corresponding  book,  read  slowly  once 
and  then  dictated,  a  few  words  at  a  time  ;  copybooks  (capitals  and 
figures,  large  and  small  hand)  to  be  shown. 

Arithmetic.— Sums  in  the  compound  rules ;  reduction  ;  tables 
of  weights  and  measures.* 

Grammar. — Definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech ;  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish the  parts  of  speech  in  simple  sentences. 

Geography. — Size  and  shape  of  the  world ;  geographical  terms, 
illustrated  by  diagrams  or  references  to  a  map. 

Plain  Needlework. — The  work  of  the  previous  standards; 
stitching. 

Secondary  Schools. 

Vil.  (Primary  Standard  V.)  Reading. — To  read,  with  intelli- 
gence and  expression,  a  few  lines  of  poetry  or  prose,  at  the  choice 
of  the  Inspector. 

Writing. — To  write,  from  dictation,  a  short  paragraph  from 
some  modern  narrative,  read  once  and  diotated  a  few  words  at  a 
time  ;  copybooks  to  be  shown. 

Arithmetic. — Fractions  (vulgar  and  decimal) ;  practice  (simple 
and  compound). 

Grammar. — To  parse  easy  sentences. 

History. — History  of  England  to  1066  ;  or  elementary  outlines 
of  the  history  of  the  Yoruba  country. 

Geography. — Geography  of  West  Africa ;  easy  questions  on  the 
geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

Plain  Needlework. — The  work  of  the  previous  standards ; 
gathering,  stroking  and  setting  in  of  gathers  ;  marking  on  canvas. 

VIII.  (Primary  Standard  VI.)  Reading. — To  read  with  increased 
intelligence  and  expression  a  few  lines  of  poetry  and  prose,  at  the 
choice  of  the  Insj)ector. 

Writing. — To  write  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  short  story, 
read  out  thrice ;  spelling,  handwriting  and  grammatical  con- 
struction to  be  considered  ;  copybooks  to  be  shown. 

Arithmetic. — Proportion  and  interest  (simple  and  compound). 

Grammar. — To  parse  more  difficult  sentences  ;  analysis  of  simple 
sentences. 

History. — History  of  England  from  1066  to  1509  ;  or  outlines  of 
the  history  of  the  Yoruba  country. 

Geography. — Geography  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

*  The  weights  ami  m  :  uurei  t4U{ht  t>  children  should  be  only  such  aa  are 
really  useful:  e.  g.,  avoirdupois  weight,  lo.ig  maisure,  squire  measure,  cabin 
mettnre,  liquid  mnuure  and  the  time-table. 
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I 'La  in  Needlework. — The  work  of  the  previous  Standards  I 
marking  on  calico  ;  button-holing  ;  herring-boning. 

IX.  (Primary  Standard  VII.)  Reading. — To  read,  with  intelli- 
gent appreciation,  from  any  book  or  periodioal  aelaetod  by  the 
Inspector,  passages  of  ordinary  difficulty. 

Writing. — To  write  a  theme  or  letter  on  an  easy  subject ;  com- 
putation, spelling  and  handwriting  to  be  considered  ;  copybooks 
and  exercise-books  to  lie  shown. 

Arithmetic. — Discount  and  profit  and  loss,  with  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  averages  anil  percentages. 

Grammar. — Parsing  and  analysis  of  compound  and  complex 
sentences  ;  general  questions  in  grammar. 

History. — History  of  England  from  150 "J  to  the  present  time; 
or,  history  of  the  Yoruba  country. 

Geography. — Geography  of  the  world. 

Plain  Needlework. — The  work  of  the  previous  Standards  ; 
darning ;  patching. 

The  instruction  in  English  is  as  a  rule  given  through  the  medium 
of  the  vernacular.  In  almost  all  the  standards  the  teaching  is 
hi-lingual,  and  it  has  recently  been  proposed  that  bi- lingual  Headers 
Ije  prepared  for  the  lower  standards.  The  examinations  held 
under  the  Hoard  Holes  are  conducted  bi-lingually  in  the  Bub 
standards  and  lower  primary  standards.  In  the  secondary  depart- 
ments the  examination  is  as  much  as  possible  conducted  in 
English 

In  the  year  1802  the  attention  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  was 
attracted  to  the  weakness  in  public  instruction  which  has  its  source 
in  the  conditions  required  for  a  pass  at  the  examination  of  the 
schools.  As  in  order  to  pass  a  standard  a  child  has  oidy  to  obtain 
half  marks  in  reading  and  in  either  writing  or  arithmetic,  many 
children  have  been  advanced  from  year  to  year  to  higher  ami 
higher  standards  with  but  the  minimum  of  instruction  in  reading 
and  in  either  writing  or  arithmetic  Such  a  condition  of  things  is 
disastrous  to  sound  education.  The  Board,  therefore,  appointed  a 
I'oinmittee  on  the  4th  of  September.  1893,  to  consider  whether 
any  and,  if  any,  what  changes  were  necessary  in  the  "  Amended 
Ivlucation  Rules,  1891."*  The  Committee  carefully  considered 
the  whole  question  of  public  instruction  and  embodied  their 
recommendations  in  the  draft  Education  Rules  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Education  in  1895.  The  new  rules  have 
not  yet  become  law.  They  were  subsequently  incorporated  with 
u  Scheme  of  Public  Instruction  projected  by  Sir  Henry  M<<  'alhitn, 
Governor  of  the  Colony  in  l«!l7-«',  and  tor  reasons  to  be  given 
afterwards  it  has  not  yet  boon  possible  for  this  scheme  to  be 
proceeded  with. 

•  The  Amended  Education  Role*,  1891,  can  be  seen  at  ike  Board  of  Education 
Library,  St.  Stephen'*  House,  Cannou  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.  See  alio 
Appendix  B. 
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Until  a  few  years  ago  the  male  teachers  in  the  mission  schools  Teachers, 
were  generally  selected  from  youths  who  had  been  instructed  in  ^"^""jn 
the  schools  and  training  institutions  of  the  missionary  societies.  meAt  and 
The  training  related  only  to  education  as  a  branch  ot  missionary  Scale  of 
work,  and  the  pupils  were  maintained  and  educated  gratuitously  PBJment- 
on  the  understanding  that  at  the  end  of  their  course  they  would 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  undertake  any  work   to  which 
their  society  might  appoint  them.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
have,  however,  now  transferred  their  training  institution  to  the 
interior  of  Yoruba — the  present  centre  of  their  missionary  opera- 
tions— and  the  pupils  trained  there  are  neither  available   nor 
suitable  for  the  Lagos  schools.   The  other  missionary  societies  have 
no  training  institutions,  but  occasionally  train  their  teachers  in 
their  secondary  and  elementary  schools.     There  are  therefore  at 
present  no  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  professional  training 
or  the  supply  of  teachers.     Owing  to  lack  of  means  the  missionary 
societies  cannot  remedy  this  evil.     Various  recommendations  on 
the  subject  have  been  made  to  the  Government,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  due  course  this  want  will  be  supplied. 

[The  following  is  taken  from  the  General  Report  fcr  the  year 
1901  on  the  Schools  in  the  Colony  of  Lagos  : — "  No  more  impor- 
tant work  can  be  undertaken  or  maintained  than  the  work  of 
training  those  who  in  virtue  of  their  position  have  great  influence 
with  the  majority  of  the  parents  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity, and  who  are  the  most  important  of  all  persons  concerned 
in  perfecting  what  ought  to  be  treated  as  the  most  fundamental 
of  public  duties.  Everything  depends  in  the  long  run  upon  the 
intelligent  training  of  the  teacher.  Mechanical  result  may  bo 
produced,  and  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence  may  be  attained  with 
an  untrained  but  energetic  teacher.  But  any  high  degree  ot 
intelligence  cannot  he  expected  unless  the  class  is  handled  by  a 
skilful  teacher  who  has  been  trained  in  the  best  methods  and  has 
sufficient  knowledge  to  illustrate  any  subject  of  instruction  and 
skilled  readiness  to  avail  himself  of  unexpected  openings  which 
every  lesson  produces.  Besides  this,  the  highest  order  of  discip- 
line, self-government—  founded  upon  interest  and  pride  in  the 
school  work — cannot  he  expected  from  unskilled  teachers,  who 
can  at  the  best  produce  sufficient  quiet  for  the  school  work  to  go 
on  quietly  either  by  fear  or  affection."] 

The  system  of  pupil  teachers  is  not  legally  recognised,  and  any 
one  who  is  able  to  pass  the  examination  for  teachers'  certificate 
may,  catena  paribus,  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  an  assist*  <1 
school.  The  certificates  are  of  four  grades,  and  are  obtainable  by 
examination.  It  is  not  required  that  the  candidates  must  have 
undergone  probation  by  actual  service  in  school.  Candidates  for 
first-class  certificates  are  examined  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  mensuration,  grammar  and  composition,  history,  geography 
and  school  management,  and,  if  they  so  desire,  in  algebra  as  far 
as  quadratic  equations  and  the  first  two  books  of  Exclid.  Second- 
class  candidates  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
Standards    I.-IX.    of   the    Code ;    third-class    candidates    in 
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Standards  l.-VIIL,  and  fourth-class  candidates  in  Standards  L- 
VII.  Teachers  holding  third  and  fourth-class  certificates  are 
practically  monitors  and  pupils  in  training. 

The  Board  also  grant  "  honorary  certificates  "  to  fit  and  com- 
petent persons  educated  elsewhere  than  in  the  Colony  and 
"special  honorary  certificates  "  to  persons  holding  from  the  Board 
first-class  teachers'  certificates,  whom  the  Inspector  shall  certify 
to  have  conducted  or  taught  at  an  assisted  or  Government, 
school  in  the  Colony  with  credit  and  success  for  two  years  at 
least. 

There  arc  fifty-eight  male  and  twenty-one  female  teachers  now 
employed  in  the  elementary  schools.  Head  teachers  receive  from 
£3b  to  £b*0  per  annum  and  assistant  teachers  from  £18  to  £A'i. 
Female  teachers  receive  from  £G  to  £15  per  annum.  The  teachers 
also  receive  a  bonus  of  one-half  of  the  annual  school  grant  earned 
by  their  schools  as  augmentation  of  salary.  With  this  bonus,  a 
hard-working  head  teacher  in  a  large  school  makes  from  £8-1  to 
£90  per  annum,  and  an  assistant  in  a  like  case  makes  about  £60 
per  annum. 

No  arrangements  exist  for  pensions  to  teachers  in  missionary 
schools.  The  male  teachers  are  generally  promoted  into  the 
ministry  of  their  society,  and  then  come  imder  the  regula- 
tions provided  for  ministers  who  are  incapacitated  for  work. 
Female  teachers  as  a  rule  leave  off  teaching  when  they  are 
married. 

Religious  instruction  is  not  recognised  as  a  school  subject  under 
tin  Kducation  Law  of  the  Colony.  The  schools  are  all,  however 
opened  and  closed  with  religious  exercises,  and  the  first  hour 
every  day  is  devoted  to  Scripture  lesson  or  to  instruction  in  tin 
catechism  and  doctrines  ot  the  confession  of  the  missionary 
societies  with  which  the  school  is  connected.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  the  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  priest  .  in 
the  Protestant  schools  it  is  generally  given  by  the  teachers  of  tin- 
schools.  A  Diocesan  Inspector  annually  examines  the  Church  of 
England  schools  in  religious  knowledge.  The  Government 
Moslem  schools  are  opened  with  the  ordinary  religious  exer< 
of  the  Mohammedans.  In  all  cases  the  arrangements  for  religious 
instruction  are  such  as  to  allow  one  hour  and  a  half  in  inJanl 
schools  and  two  hours  in  other  schools  for  secular  instruction  at 
each  attendance.  Every  assisted  school  is  open  to  children 
without  distinction  of  religion  or  race,  and,  by  the  rules  of  such  a 
school,  no  child  may  receive  any  religious  instruction  to  whirli 
i  lie  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  objects,  or  be  present  when 
sin  h  instruction  is  given  at  the  school. 

Domestic  economy  is  taught  in  Roman  Catholic  convent  schools. 
The  course  of  instruction  includes  needlework  and  laundry  work, 
and  suitable  and  appropriate  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects. 

In  all  schools  singing  of  some  kind  is  taught  as  a  means  of  in- 
culcating moral  and  religious  principles,  and  as  a  diversion  in 
the  infant  departments.     The  subject  is,  however,  not  included  in 
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the  officially  recognised  standards,  and,  although  tlie  African  is 
sonaturallv  fond  of  musical  is  not  systematically  taught  at  school 
as  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  musical  study. 

Drawing,  although  recognised  ass  subject  of  school  instruction,  Drawing, 
is  only  taught  by  the  light  of  nature.    There  is  not  a  qualified 
drawing  master  in  connection  with  may  of  the  schools,  and  the 
grant  for  teaching  this  subject  is  lower  than  any  other  in  the  Code. 

There  i«  a  good  deal  of  natural  play  in  the  streets  and  lanes 
adjoining  the  school-house,  but  there  are  no  organised  physical 
exercises  and  drill.  This  is  due  to  wanl  of  playgrounds. 
In  a  crowded  town  like  Lagos  rnuoh  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
obtaining  sufficient  open  spaces.  Physical  training  and  hygiene 
are,  however,  now  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  They  have  recommended  to  the  Government  that 
playgrounds  lie  prepared  lor  school  children  on  available  spots  in 
the  vicinitj  of  the  town,  and  that  arrangements  be  made  for  games, 
drill  and  suitable  gymnastic  exercises.  A  tramcar  line  ia  being 
CO :t3tructed  to  connect  Ligos  with  Ehute  Metta  on  the  mainland. 
This  will,  on  completion,  offer  great  facility  for  the  conveying  of 
school  children  to  playgrounds  in  Ebute  Metta. 

[The  following  is  taken  from  ilc  General  Beport  for  the  year 
1901  on  the  Schools  in  the  Colony  of  Lagos: — "A  scheme  of 
Leaching  sanitation  has  been  recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  classes  arc  to  be  Instructed   in  the  subject  by 

hers  who  have  obtained  certificates  al  the  examination  hold 
by  the  Chief  Medical  Officer.     Grants  are  to  he  made  at  higher 

-  than  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  subjeoteof  the  curriculum 
of  the  Elementarj  School,  and,  as  an  incentive  to  industry, 
teachers  holding  the  First  Class  Certificate  in  sanitation  arc  to 
receive  a  bonus  of  one-half  of  the  grant  earned  by  their  class's, 
while  those  wlio  hold  the  Second  Class  Certificate  are  to  receive 
a  bonus  of  one-fouith  of  the  grant  of  their  own  classes.  The 
sum  of  £20  has  also  been  voted  for  special  prizes  to  individual 
scholars  who  have  proved  themselves  most  proficient  in  the 
subject— the  prises  to  be  publicly  awarded  in  connection  with 
the  Annual  Competitive  Exhibition  of  School  Work."] 

The  Government  in  L899  made  temporary  arrangements  for 
technical  instruction  by  establishing  a  small  school  for  apprentices 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  undergo  training  for  three  or  five 
These  apprentices  arc  Beleeted  by  nomination  and  examina- 
tion, and  receive  during  then-  training  time  annual  allowances  of 
ti_'  for  the  first  two  years,  £24  For  the  third  year  and  £36  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years.     At  the  end  of  their  course  they  are  to  accept 

ce  under  the  Government  as  native  surveyors  or  clerks  of 
works  at  the  salary  of  £t)0  per  annum.  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion are  mathematics,  theory  and  practice  of  building  construction, 
and  principles  and  practice  of  land  surveying.  Practical  chemistry 
is  taught  to  two  apprentices  in  the  Government  Chemist's 
Department  and  the  practice  of  telegraphy  to  several  learners  m 
i  lie  Department  of  Inland  Telegraphs. 
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Agricultural  instruction  on  a  limited  scale  is  given  to 
apprentices  at  the  Government  Botanic  Station  at  Ebute 
Uetta,  which  was  established  in  1888.  The  youths  are  taught 
the  methods  of  making  seed  -  beds,  sowing  seeds,  pruning 
trees,  budding  and  grafting,  and  the  general  routine  of  work 
connected  with  a  botanic  station.  It  is  intended  that  this  course 
should  lie  preparatory  to  an  enlarged  course  of  instruction  in 
horticulture,  agriculture  and  economic  botany,  and  the  Botanical 
Station  is  at  an  early  date  to  be  transferred  to  the  hinterland  in  B 
locality  in  close  proximity  to  the  railway,  and  in  which  a  model 
farm  will  be  formed. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  have  established  a  lx>ys'  and  a  girls' 
industrial  and  reformatory  school  at  Topo,  a  settlement  in  the 
western  district  of  the  Colony,  about  forty  miles  distant  From 
Lagos  by  the  lagoon.  The  scholars,  who  now  number  forty-one 
boys  and  eleven  girls,  are  principally  slave  children  collected  from 
the  different  stations  of  the  Society  in  Yoruba.  All  the  children 
are  taught  to  read  and  write  and  to  calculate.  In  addition,  the 
boys  engage  in  farm  labour,  and  are  instructed  in  horticulture, 
and  the  girls  are  taught  household  duties,  plain  aewing  and  cook- 
ing. The  children  are  maintained  and  trained  at  cost  of  I  In- 
mission,  but  the  Government  make  an  annual  gram  of  25s.  for 
each  pupil  under  industrial  instruction,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
school  grants. 

The  Rebecca  Hussey  Charity  School  at  Lagos  for  industrial  and 
general  education  was  established  in  the  year  1880  out  of  the  income 
of  a  sum  of  £1,000  which  the  late  Rebecca  Hussey,  of  the  Parish 
of  St.  Martin's,  in  London,  who  died  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1714. 
bequeathed  to  the  redemption  of  slaves,  if  it.  may  be  effected,  or 
else  to  the  easement  of  their  slavery.  Her  executors,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  her  will,  paid  this  sum  into  the  Public  Funds 
in  England,  and  it  was  lost  sight  of  for  148  years.  In  18G3.  the 
Court  of  Chancery  placed  the  charity  and  funds  under  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  trustees  in  London,  who  were  empowered  to 
apply  the  moiety  of  the  income  in  Lagos,  and  the  remaining  moiety 
in  St.  Helena,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  bequest  Local 
trustees,  consisting  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  not  more  ihan 
four  other  gentlemen,  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering the  chanty,  in  whom  are  vested  the  management  of  the 
school.  Since  the  year  189.)  the  Government  have  made  an  annual 
grant  not  exceeding  £500  to  the  school  on  the  conditions  that  it  he 
re-organised,  with  a  view  to  affording  the  pupils  nf  the  assisted 
and  other  schools  of  the  Colony  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  gra- 
tuitous instruction  in  industrial  and  technical  work,  and  that  it 
be  subjected  to  Government  supervision.  The  Government  also 
provided  a  sum  of  £1,500  from  the  public  funds  for  capital  expendi- 
ture of  the  school,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  new- 
scheme.    The  number  of  pupils  now  resident  is  thirteen.     The) 
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are  ooys  who  have  escaped  from  slavery,  and  are  under  the  protection 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Ten  of  them  receive  primary  instruction 
only,  and  the  remaining  three,  together  with  twenty-four  extra- 
mural students,  are  also  instructed  in  mensuration,  geometrical 
drawing,  carpentry  and  smiths'  work.* 

What  are  locally  known  as  secondary  schools  are,  strictly  s|ieaking, 
higher  grade  elementary  scln  ><  >ls,  which  contain  classes  corresponding 
to  all  the  standards  of  the  Code  and  a  somewhat  enlarged  ourriculum, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  "  secondary  "  or  "  specific  "  subjects. 

The  fees  in  these  schools  are  10b.  tid.  or  21a.  per  quarter (aocordiog 
to  the  standard  of  the  pupil),  and  the  teachers  are  better  qualified 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  The  headmaster 
or  principal  is,  as  a  rule,  a  clergyman  of  the  denomination  with 
which  the  school  is  connected.  There  are  three  secondary  schools 
for  hoys  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary,  U'csleyan 
and  Roman  Catholic  Societies  respectively.  The  number  of  scholar's 
in  the  secondary  department  of  these  schools  (Primary  Standaids 
V.-VTI.)  is  127,  and  the  specific  subjects  taken  up  during  the  past 
school  year  included  English  literature,  essay  writing,  latin,  algebra, 
geometry,  aad  Ixwk-keeping.  Grants  for  primary  subjects  are 
made  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  tho  case  of  elementary  schools, 
and  fur  the  secondary  subjects  special  grants  of  4s.,  5s.,  or  6s.  are 
made  for  a  '"  fair,"  "  good,"  or  "  excellent "  pass.  Besides  the 
annual  examination  under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  many  of  the 
scholars  of  these  schools  are  annually  sent  up  for  the  Certificate 
Examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Preceptors  in  London,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  have  obtained  certificates  of  the  first  or  second  class. 

In  January,  18'JS.  Sir  Henry  McCallum,  then  Governor  of  the 
ay,  published  a  Memorandum  on  Secondary  Education,!   in 
which,   while  acknowledging   the  good   work   performed  by  the 
tonal}  Secondary  Schools,  he  observed  that,  owing  to  lack  of 
fund- "ii  i  he  pari    of  the    Missionary   Societies     it    has   not   been 
possible  for  them  to  supply  in  these  schools  the  training  bed! 
calculated  Do  prepare  bheyoutb  of  the  Colony  for  the  life  they 
have   to   live   and    the  livelihood   which   they  must  get.      His 
Uency  proposod  to  the  Board  of  Education  that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Government  to  establish  one  Higher  Grade  School 
o  absorb  the    liiasionarj     Secondary    Schools,  and    that  the 
i urricmlura  -it  studies  should  comprise  English,  commercial  aril  h- 
meiic,  geometry,  geometrical  drawing,  mensuration,  shorthand 
.mil  book-keeping.    This  proposal  was  really  nan  oJ  a  scheme  oi 

public  instruction, ill  which  provision  was  made  for  the  establish- 
on  :ii  of  -industrial  schools  for  artisans,  mechanics  and  erafts- 
man,"  and  of      agricultural  schools  for  farmers  and  plum 
The  recommendation  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Stan  for 
the  Colonies.     Bui  effect  has  not  yet  been  given  to  it  in  conse- 

I 'in-  General  Report  for  tlie  year  1901  on  the  ScIiooIh  in  the  Colons  of 
Lb^or  Hiaten  that  tho  Rebecca  Hussuy  Charity  80000I  hai  been  temporarily 
roiiil'ini'<l  with  the  Government  Technical  School. 

t  Thi*  can  be  seen  at  the  Hoard  of  Education  Library,  si.  Stephen's  House, 
Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  [/>nd  >n,  S,W. 
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nuance  of  certain  objections  raised  in  England  by  the  Committee 

i)f  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society 
rro[M.*e.i  t-j.  since  lKit.s  Lagos  lias,  tor  administrative  purposes,  boon  more 
1  j1'!1*1,""'!'" .  closely  related  to  the  neighbouring  Colonies  of  Northern  and 
'iihi  T.'oii ary  Southern  Nigeria,  and  it  is  now  under  consideration  to  establish 
nicai  school  a  Secondary  and  Technical  School  for  the  three  provinces.  There 
v*  ''il;i'.'~!L'"[  's  ■  strong  public  feeling  existing  that  up  to  the  presenl  a  Utenu] 

Southern 


Nigeria. 


Higher 
Education. 


The  Lngoi 
Institute. 


education  has  been  too  much  fostered  in  the  schools  at  the 
expense  of  a  practical  one.  Hut  it  is  difficult  to  remedy  the  evil, 
as  means  ana  suitable  technical  masters  are  not  available  CO  the 

.Missionary  Societies.  The  establishment  of  a  good  Secondary 
ami  Technical  School  by  I  he  Government  may,  in  course  of  time, 

supply  the  suitable  teachers,  and  there  is  ovary  reason  to  believe 

that  the  Government  would  encourage  an\  earnest  effort  for 
manual  instruction  in  the  schools. 

Beyond  the  secondary  schools  there  is  no  provision  for  higher 
education.      Lagos  is.  however,  approve  nitre   lor  ill 

animations  for  matriculation  and  for  the  degrees  of  liA  or  I.I.  B 
of  the   University  of  London,  and  there  nave   been   sue, 
candidates  for  the  former  examination. 

[The  following  is  taken  from  the  Central  Report  for  the  yesi 
1901  on  the  schools  in  the  Colony  of  Lagos: — "Since  my  last 
Report  was  written,  an  institution  designated  The  Lagos  insti- 
tute for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Literature,  Science 
and  Art '  has  been  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor, 
Sir  William  Macgregor.  Every  person — male  and  female,  ol  01 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  years — is  eligible  for  membership,  tin 
object  being  to  provide  for  the  youth  a  meeting  place  for  mutual 
improvement  and  rational  amusements,  and  to  bring  together  all 

classes  of  society  with  a  view  to  promoting  among  tlcm  kindh 
understanding  and  intelligent  sympathy.  The  present  number 
of  members  is  about  150,  and  the  organisation  comprises  S 
reading  room  and  a  lecture  hall,  offers  facilities  for  the  holding 
of  meetings  at  which  papers  are  read,  lectures  delivered  and 
discussions  held  on  topics  of  general  interest,  and  promises  to 
contain  a  valuable  collection  of  books  and  other  appliances  for 
study.  It  is  also  proposed  to  arrange  for  evening  classes  at  which 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  literary,  scientific,  or  technical  sub- 
jects. Through  the  Governor's  good  offices,  a  small  Government 
building  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute.  This  building 
has  now  been  enlarged  and  unproved  by  means  of  subscriptions 
from  members  and  ample  donations  from  the  Governor  ami 
from  the  heads  of  the  principal  mercantile  establishments  to 
whom  the  Governor,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  appealed  for 
assistance.  The  Institute  also  received  a  grant  of  ElflO  from  the 
public  funds  last  year,  and  is  receiving  a  similar  grant  in  the 
current  year,  to  assist  it  in  the  founding  of  a  library  There  i~ 
no  doubt  that  this  institution  is  calculated  to  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  education  and  civilisation  of  the  count  r\ 
To  aid  in  its  development  the  schoolmaster  must  sow  the  si 
of  knowledge  and  intelligence  in  the  youth  at  school.  But  <m 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sound  condition 
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of  popular  instruction  is  the  effect  of  the  culture  of  certain  classes 
of  society,  and  this  culture  it  is  expected  that '  The  Lagos  Insti- 
tute '-will  gradually  foster  and  diffuse  in  the  Lagos  community. 
The  management  is  vested  in  a  strong  and  influential  committee, 
and  the  Governor,  in  addition  to  the  many  valuable  services 
already  rendered  as  the  author  of  its  being,  has  given  the  Insti- 
tute a  name  and  position  by  acting  during  the  past  year  as  its 
first  President  and  by  now  consenting  to  be  its  Patron"] 

III.    Conclusion:  Future  of  Native  Education. 

With  an  estimated  population  of  3,000,000  in  Yoruba,  the 
number  of  children  fit  for  school  education  cannot  be  less  than 
300,000.  According  to  the  most  recent  statistics,  the  number 
actually  attending  the  missionary  schools  is  only  2,000,  that  is, 
only  one  child  attends  school  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
children  of  school  age.  Lack  of  means  on  the  part  of  the 
missionaries,  and  the  general  social  condition  of  the  country 
in  the  past,  must  in  a  large  measure  account  for  this  educational 
destitution.  But  now  that,  all  the  Yoruba  Chiefs  have  accepted 
the  British  Protectorate,  and  the"  country  is  no  longer  dis- 
tracted by  inter-tribal  wars,  the  few  missionary  schools  in 
the  interior  should  only  serve  as  a  means  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  what  must  soon  become  a 
plain  duty.  The  railway  which  is  recently  inaugurated  will 
open  new  markets,  and  the  roads  which  are  being  constructed 
in  all  directions  will  tend  to  increase  the  facilities  of  communication 
with  Lagos.  It  is  therefore  a  most  urgent  question  how  to  prepare 
the  people  for  the  new  condition  of  things  which  these  changes 
imply.  The  masses  will  require  elementary  training,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  and  some  measure  of  agricultural  training  in 
order  to  fully  develop  the  agricultural  wealth  for  which  the  country 
possesses  such  natural  advantages.  To  this  end  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  schools  is  not  only  one  means,  it  is  far  the  greatest 
means.  Existing  missionary  and  Mohammedan  village  schools 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  scheme  for  these  native  agricultural 
schools,  where  the  "  literary  "  instruction  should  include  reading 
and  writing  in  the  vernacular  and  English,  and  arithmetic  as  far 
as  the  money  rules,  together  with  practical  moral  and  religious 
training  and  instruction  in  the  simplest  sanitary  rules.  It  is  un- 
likely that  English  will  ever  generally  supplant  the  every-day  speech 
of  the  people.  But  for  a  more  advanced  education  ability  to  read 
English  with  ease  will,  of  course,  be  necessary,  and  provision  should 
be  made  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  English  for  the  few  who  will 
rise  above  the  average,  and  are  destined  to  be  the  future  leaders 
of  their  people.  The  point  to  be  steadily  kept  in  view  is  that  the 
education  should  not  be  diverted  into  unnatural  channels,  but 
that  it  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  development  actually  pro- 
ceeding in  the  country.    At  the  same  time,  the  endeavour  should 
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not  be  to  perpetuate  a  labouring  olaa,  or  to  make  of  the  uative 
merely  a  better  machine ;  it  should  rather  be  to  make  him  a  better 
or  a  nobler  man. 


HlNBT    OabR, 

Inspeotor  of  Schools. 

Eduoation  Office,  Lagos, 
April,  1901. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
THE  EDUCATION  ORDINANCE,  1887. 

An  Ordinance  to  Consolidate  and  Amend   the  Laws   relating  to  the     Title. 
Promotion  of  Education. 


No.  3,     1887. 


30th  May,  1887.         Date. 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Preamble, 
the  promotion  of  education  ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Lagos,  with  the  advice  Enactment 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof,  as  follows : 

1 .  From  and  after  the  commencement  of  thk  Ordinance  "  The  Education  Repeal  of 
Ordinance,  1882,"  and  all  Rules  thereunder  made,  "The  Education  Ordi-  GotdCoast 
nance,  1882,  Amendment  Ordinance,  1882,"  and  "The  Education  Ordi- Ordinance! 
nance  Amendment  Ordinance,  1883,"  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force  in  Nos.  4  and 
the  Colony  of  Lagos,  and,  as  regards  any  effect  to  be  given  to  them,  or  to  °*  1882  and 
any  of  their  respective  provisions,  in  the  said  Colony,  the  same  shall  be  Jo2«  a 
and  are  hereby  repealed.  gg»  "J, 

2.  In  this  Ordinance,  except  where  and  in  so  far  as  something  in  the  j^j   ° 
subject  or  the  context  requires  some  different  connotation  or  meaning  : 

"  The  Governor  "  includes  every  person  for  the  time  being  adminis  InterpraU- 
tering  the  Government  of  the  Colony  ;  tion  of 

"  The  Inspector  of  Schools,"  or  "  the  Inspector,"  means  the  Inspector  ,8rma- 
of  Schools  appointed  under  this  Ordinance  ; 

"  Sub-inspector  of  Schools,"  or  "  Sub-inspector,"  means  Sub-inspector 
of  Schools  appointed  under  this  Ordinance  ; 

"  The  Board  "  means  the  Board  of  Education  established  by  this 
Ordinance ; 

"  Board  Rules  "  means  rules,  made  under  this  Ordinance,  for  the 
time  being  in  force  ; 

"  Managers  "  includes  trustees  and  governing  body,  whether  con- 
sisting of  several  individuals  or  of  only  one,  and  their  respective 
representatives  under  the  Board  Rules  ; 

"  School  "  means  private  school,  that  is  to  say,  school  which  is  not 
under  the  entire  control  of  the  Government,  in  the  Colony  ; 

"  Assisted  school  "  means  school  assisted  under  this  Ordinance  and 
the  Board  Rules ; 

''  Infant  school  "  means  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  at  or  in 
which  the  highest  standard  of  education  is  not  so  high  as  is  requisite 
for  the  lowest  standard  of  examination  fixed  for  primary  schools 
by  the  Board  Rules  ; 

"Primary  school  "  means  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  at  or 
in  which  the  standard  of  education  of  the  highest  class  is  higher 
than  is  requisite  for  the  highest  standard  of  examination  fixed 
for  infant  schools  by  the  Board  Rules  and  not  higher  than  is 
requisite  for  the  highest  standard  of  examination  fixed  for  primary 
schools  by  the  Board  Rules ; 

"  Secondary  school  "  means  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  at  or 
in  which  the  standard  of  education  of  the  highest  class  is  higher 
than  is  requisite  for  the  highest  standard  of  examination  fixed 
for  primary  schools  by  the  Board  Rules ; 
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"  Industrial  school  "  means  school  at  which,  either  all  the  pupil*, 
or  a  proportion  of  them  fixed  by  the  Board  Rules,  devote  not  less 
than  ten  hours  a  week  10  manual  laliour,  that  is  to  say,  to  some 
handicraft,  manufacturing  process  or  agricultural  work.  or.  n 
the  case  of  females,  to  domestic  economy,  on  a  plan  approved  bj 
the  Board  ;  and 

"Training  institution"  means  college,  school  or  institution  in  the 
Colony,  not  being  a  college,  school  or  institution  under  the  satire 
control  of  the  Government,  at  which  teachers  are  specially  trained. 

Appoint-  3.  It  shall  l>e  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Schooh 

neat,  Sco.,  of  for  the  Colony,  and  also  a  Sub-inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Colony,  and  such 
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other  educational  officers  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ordi- 
nance and  the  Board  Rules,  or  for  any  of  them  respectively  ;  and  likewise 
to  remove  any  such  officer,  and  to  fill,  by  either  promotion  or  fresh  appoint 
rnent,  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  office  of  any  such  officer  throu; 
death,  incapacity,  removal,  absence  or  other  cause. 

4.  There  shall  be  paid,  out  of  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony,  to  tli 
educational  officers  appointed  under  this  Ordinance,  such  salaries  as  t  fat 
Legislative  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  determine,  subject 
to  disallowance  by  Her  Majesty. 

5.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  Colony,  which  Board 
shall  consist  of  the  Governor,  the  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the 
Inspector  of  Schools  and  such  other  person  or  persons,  not  exceeding 
four  in  number,  as  the  Governor  shall  nominate  in  that  behalf.  Every 
nomination  of  a  member  of  the  Board  by  the  Governor  shall  be  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  three  years. 

0.  The  Board  shall  meet  as  often  as  the  Governor  shall  think  fit  to 
convene  it.  The  Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  such  other  member  of  the 
Board  as  he  shall  appoint  in  writing,  shall  be  president  of  the  Board.  The 
president  and  four  members  of  the  Board,  two  of  whom  shall  be  Members 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  shall  form  a  quorum.  When  the  opinions  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  present  at  a  meeting  are  equally  divided,  the 
president,  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a  member,  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 
The  Sub-inspector  of  Schools  shall  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

7.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  from  time  to  time  to  employ  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  perform,  temporarily  or  occasionally,  the  duties  of  edu- 
cational officers  appointed  under  this  Ordinance. 


«.  There  shall  be  paid  to  persons  so  employed  by  the  Board  such  reman 
ration,  from  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony,  as  the  Legislative  Council  sha 
in  each  instance  by  resolution  determine,  subject  to  disallowance  by  II 
Majesty. 

9.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Legislative  Council  to  grant  annually  for 
educational  purposes,  from  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony,  such  sum  as  it 
shall  deem  expedient  ;  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  shall  in  every  year,  out 
of  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony,  place  at  the  disjiosal  of  the  Board  the 
amount  granted  by  the  Legislative  Council  for  such  purposes. 

Payments  of  salaries  under  Section  4,  and  of  remuneration  und 
Section  8,  of  this  Ordinance  shall  not  lie  deemed  to  he  educational  purpos' 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

10.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  and  of  the  Board  [tales, 
Hoard,  out  of  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board,  with  and  out  of  the  moneys  so  placed  at 
Grant :  i.  to  its  disposal,  first,  to  assist  schools  and  training  institutions,  and,  secondly, 
assist!  nvale  to  institute  scholarships  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  21st  Sect i 

Institutions  ; 
and  2.  to 
establish 
Scholarships. 


Annual 
Grant  for 
Educational 
purposes. 


Power  to 


he 
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1  1  The  Board  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  from 
tillM  to  time  make,  alter  and  revoke  rules  for  regulating  applications 
for,  atnl  the  allowance  of,  grants  in  aid  nf  schools  ;  for  fixing  the  rates 
of  such  grants  |  with  regard  In  the  payment,  and  the  application,  of  such 
grants  ;  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  schools  to  be  assisted  under 
this  Ordinance  and  the  Board  Rules,  and  of  persons  to  l>e  employed  as 
teachers  at  such  schools;  with  regard  to  granting  certificates  of  com- 
petency to  such  persons  :  u  it  li  regard  to  the  books  in  the  nature  of  records, 
including  account-books,  to  be  kept  at  assisted  schools,  and  the  statistics 
including  accounts,  to  be  furnished  to  it  by  the  managers  aud  teachers 
of  such  schools  ;  with  regard  to  grants  in  aid  of  training  institutions  ; 
with  regard  to  the  duties  of  educational  officers  appointed  under  this 
Ordinance  :  and,  generally,  not  only  as  is  in  this  Ordinance  expressly 
provided,  but  all  such  other  rules  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  for  giving 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 

Such  rules,  on  being  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  on  publication, 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  they  were  contained  in  this  Ordinance. 

IS.  No  assistance  shall  be  given  to  any  school,  under  this  Ordinance 
or  the  Board  Rules,  in  respect  of  any  attainment,  or  attendance  at  school, 
of  any  child  under  the  age  of  four  years. 

13.  No  grant  shall  be  made,  under  this  Ordinance  or  the  Board  Rules, 
in  aid  of  any  school,  except  under  the  following  conditions : — 

(I)  That  the  property  and  management  of  the  school  be  vested  in 
managers  having  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  teachers 
and  responsible  for  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries  and  of  all 
other  expenses  of  the  school ; 

(4)  That  the  requirements  of  the  Board  Rules  with  regard  to  teachers 
being  certificated  be  satisfied  in  the  case  of  the  school ; 

(3)  That  at  the  last  preceding  examination  of  schools  held  under 

the  Board  Rules  the  school  have  attained  the  requisite  percentage 

of  proficiency  ;  and 
(-4)  That  the  school,  by  its  rules.  I>e  at  all  times  open  for  inspection 

by  the  Inspector,  the  Sub-Inspector  or  any  member  of  the  Board  ; 
And  in  the  case  of  primary  schools,  except  under  the  following 

further  conditions : — 

(5)  That  the  school  be  open  to  children  without  distinction  of 
religion  or  race  ; 

(ii)  That  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  English  language,  arithmetic 
and,  in  the.  case  of  females,  plain  needlework,  be  taught  at  the 
school,  and  that  English  grammar,  Euglish  history,  and  geo- 
graphy, if  taught  at  all,  be  taught  as  class  subjects  ;  and 

(7>  That,  by  the  rules  of  the  school,  no  child  receive  any  religious 
instruction  to  which  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child  objects, 
or  be  present  when  such  instruction  is  given,  at  the  school. 

14.  The  Board  may.  in  its  discretion,  refuse  to  make  a  grant,  or  make  a 
than,  but  for  this  section,  the  Board  Rules  would  require,  or 
withhold,  either  altogether,  or  for  a  time,  the  whole,  or  any  part  of,  any 
gnnl   already  made  to  any  school  : 

(1)   Where   the    Board   considers   the   establishment    and   existence  of 

the   school   raperfluous    by    reason   of  the  existence  of  another 

school  in  its  vicinity  ;    or 
(J)  Where  the  school  yields  a  profit  to  its  proprietor,  or  is  able  to 

support  itself ;   or 
(3)   Where  the  Board  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  school-fees  have 

heen   reduced   in  consequence  of    the  prospect  of  Government 

a-^istance  ;   or 


l'ower  to 

Hoard  tn 
make  Kulcs. 


As  to  infants 
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I'ower  to 
Hoard  to 
differentiate 
rates  of 
Grants  in  aid 
oi  School*, 
Liability  of 
Managers  of 
assisted 
Schools  to 
re- fund 
Grant  - 
moneys  in 
certain  cases 


Power  to 
Hoard  to 
forfeit 
Teachers' 
Certificates. 


Assisted 
Schools  to 
receive 
pauper  and 
alien 
i  liililien. 

Application 
of  Ordinance 
to  Govern- 
ment 
Schools. 


Assistance 
to  Training 
Institution*. 


Mi   Where    the   niiti  ive   not    properly    maintained    He'   jchool 

buildings  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  n  in  good  sanitary  condition, 
to  tlio  .satisfaction  of  the  Hoard,  or  ha\e  not  duly  paid  any  of  the 
expenses  of  the  acbooi  .   or 

(5)  When  tin-  managers  ha\e  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  require 
ments  of  the  Hoard  Rules  ;   or 

(<>)  Where  a  manager  or  taachar  of  the  (ohool  lias  falsified  any 

required  by  the  Hoard   Itnles  to  be  kept  at  the  echool,  or  anj 
return  or  infonnatioTi  requited  hy  the  Hoard  Rules  to  be  furni-!;' 
b)   the  managers  or  teachers  i>f  the  school;   or 

(7)  Where  the  Hoard  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  money  granted 
in  aid  of  the  school  will  be  misapplied  or  not  properly  applied. 

16.  Ii  shall  !»■  lawful  for  (ha  Board  to  fix  different  ratea  oi  grantt 

infant  schools,  primary  schools,  secondary  schools  and  industrial  lehooh 
respectively,  and  also  in  respect  of  different  degrees  of  excellence  in  schools, 
and  in  respect  of  different  subjects  of  instruction. 

16.  The  managers  of  every  assisted  school  shall  lie  liable  to  refund  to 
the  Hoard  all  moneys  j»id  to  them  in  respect  of  any  grant  made,  unlet 
this  Ordinance  or  the  Hoard  Rules,  in  aid  of  the  school  :— 

(1)  Where,  by  reason  of  any  of  the  conditions  expressed  in  Section  13 
of  this  Ordinance  not  having  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the 
school,  such  grant  should  not  have  been  made  ;   or 

(2)  Where  any  manager  or  teacher  of  the  school  shall  have  wilfully 
and  knowingly  made  any  false  representation,  written  or  oral, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  making  of  such  granl  ;   or 

('■'•)  Where  such  moneys,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  have  lieen  mis- 
applied ;  or 

(I)    Where    tin-    requirement*    of    the    Hoard     Kules    uith    reference    to, 
either  the   books  to  lie   kept   at   assisted   schools,  or   the 
tn  lie  furnished   by  the  managers  or  teachers  of  such  schools, 
shall  not  have  been  satisfied  in  relation  to  such  grant. 

17.  If  any  person  certificated  hy  the  Hoard  a-  a  teacher  shall  lie  con- 
victed of  crime,  or  be  found  guilty  by  the  Hoard  of  disreputable  or  immoral 
conduct,  or  of  having  wilfully  and  knowingly  falsified  any  school  record 
or  return,  or  uttered  to  the  Board,  or  made,  any  false  declaration  or  state- 
ment, written  or  oral,  with  reference  to  the  fulfilment,  in  the  case  of  any 
school,  of  any  of  the  conditions  expressed  in  Section  13  of  this  Ordinance, 
the  Hoard  may  declare  any  certificate  granted  by  it  to  such  person  to  be 
forfeited  ;  and  thereupon  such  certificate  shall  be  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposes. 

18.  Every  assisted  school  shall  be  bound  to  receive  pau|icr  or  alien 
children,  assigned  to  it  hy  the  Governor,  in  such  numbers  and  upon  such 
o mis  as  may   lie  fixed  by   the  Hoard. 


in.  It  shall  In-,  lawful  for  the  Governor  in  Council  to  declare  that 
or  an j  of  tin  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  and  of  the  Hoard  Rules  res; 
lively  shall  apply  to  all  or  any  Government,  schools,  that  is  to  say,  ach 
under  tin-  enure  control  of  the  Government,  in  the  Colony;  and  every 
Government  school  comprised  in  any  such  declaration  shall,  as  from  any 
date  specified  in  that  behalf  in  such  declaration,  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
comprised  in  such  declaration,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  Government 
school  were  a  private  school. 

•-!0.  The  Hoard  may  make  a  grant  in  aid  of  any  training  instil  in  ion,  in 
respect  of  every  teacher  trained  at  such  institution  who  shall  have  received 
Etl  least  two  years'  instruction  thereat,  and  who,  having  obtained  from 
the  Hoard  a  certificate  of  general  competency  as  a  teacher,   shall   have 
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actually  taught  for  not  leas  than  two  years  at  either  an  assisted  school  ur  a 
Government  school  in  the  Colony. 

21,   Tin-   Board   iim\.  if  it  shall  think  tit,  grant  scholarships  to  children  Establish- 
»ho  shall  have  attended   primary  school*  in   the  Colony,   in  enable  such  men t  of 
children  to  attend  secondary  schools,  whether  in  the  Colony  or  elsewhere  ;  Scholai 
to  natives  of  the  Colony  who  shall  have  attended  either  primary  or  secondary 
schools  in  the  Colony,  to  enahle  them  to  receive,  whether  in  the  Colony  or 
elsewhere,  a  course  of  technical  instruction  with  a  view  to  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Colony  ;   and,  moreover,  to  such  persons 
and  for  such  purposes  as  it  shall  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
its  members  from  time  to  time  determine  ;   and  it  may  make  rules  and 
conditions  with  regard  to  the  granting  and  the  holding  of  such  scholar- 
ships. 


22.  The  Board  rut]  roe  and  be  -tied  in  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Advocate 
or  of  any  person  whom  the  Governor  shall  have  nominated  in  that  behalf 
in  writing. 

23.  The  Colonial  Secretary  shall  once  in  every  year  lay  before  the  Legis- 
lative Council  a  report  of  all  grants  made  by  the  Board  during  the  previous 
year. 


Procedure. 


Report  of 
Grants  made 
by  Hoard  to 
be  l.i nl  before 
Legislative 
Con  ncil. 
Saving  of 
rights  of 
Governor. 


Ma  Nothing  in  this  Ordinance  contained  shall  be  construed  to  debar 
the  Governor  from  establishing  or  maintaining  schools  which  shall  be 
under  the  entire  control  of  the  Government. 

26.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "The  Education  Short  title. 
Ordinance,   1887." 

<  'oinnience- 


86.  This  Ordinance  shall  not  come  into  operation,  unless  and  until  the 
Governor  shall  notify  by  proclamation  that  it  is  Her  Majesty's  pleasure 
not  to  disallow  the  mme  ;  ami,  subject  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  coin.'  into 
operation  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1887,  or  so  soon  after  that  day  as  such 
proclamation  as  aforesaid  shall   be  made. 

Passed  in  the  legislative  Council  this  30th  day  of  -May  in  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 


nicnt  of 
( trdinanee. 
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THE    AMENDED    AND    CONSOLIDATED    EDUCATION 
RULES,    1891. 

I.  Intkrpretation. 

I .   In  these  Rules,  except  where  and  in  so  far  as  something  in  the  subject  Meanings  of 
or  the  context  requires  some  different  connotation  or  denotation  .  terms. 

"  The  Ordinance  "   means  the  Education  Ordinance,  1887  ; 

The  terms  "the  Governor,"  "Sub-inspector  of  Schools,"  "  Sul> 
inspector,"  "  the  Board,"  "  Board  Rules,"  "  managers," 
"school,"  "assisted  school,"  "infant  school."  "primary 
school,"  "  secondary  school  "  and  "  training  institution  "  have 
the  same  respective  con notai ions  and  denotations  as  in  the 
Ordinance  ; 
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The  "  Inspector  of  Schools  "  or  "  the  Inspector  "  means  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Schools  appointed  under  the  Ordinance  and  includes  his 
substitute  under  No.  50  of  these  liules  ; 

"  Industrial  school  "  means  school  at  which  not  less  than  twenty  five 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  devote  at  he  least  ton  hours  a  week  to 
manual  labour,  as  defined  in  Section  •!  of  the  Ordinance  ; 

"  Standard  "  means  standard  comprised  in  Schedule  A  to  these  Rules  ," 

"  Stage  "  means  stage  comprised  in  Sohedule  B  to  these  Rules  ; 

"  School-year  "  means  period  from  the  first  day  of  October  in  any  year 
to  the  30th  day  of  September  in  the  following  year,  both  days 
being  included  : 

"  Attendance"  means  attendance  at  school  of  a  pupil,  in  the  case  of 
infant  schools  during  not  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  cither 
a  morning  or  an  afternoon,  nnd  in  all  other  cases  during  not  less 
than  two  hours  in  either  a  morning  or  an  afternoon  ; 

"  Average  attendance  "  means  the  number  found  by  dividing  the. 
number  of  openings,  admitting  of  attendances,  of  a  school  during 
a  school-year  into  the  number  of  attendances  at  the  school 
during  the  same  school-year  ; 

Words  importing  the  masculine  gender  apply  to  females  as  well  as 
males ; 

Words  importing  the  singular  number  apply  to  several  persons  as  well 
as  one  person  and  to  several  mat  ters  as  \\  ell  as  one  matter  ;  and 

Words  importing  the  plural  number  apply  to  one  person  or  matter  as 
well  as  to  more  than  one. 


n.  Examinations  of 


Schools  to  de 
Ordinance. 


Assisted  under  the 


S<  IhkjIb  to  be  i>.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  annually  hold  an  examination  of  schools 
examined  wjt,i,  a  vjew  to  schools  being  assisted  under  the  Ordinance  and  the  Board 
annually.         Rule8 

Subjects.  ■*.  At  every  such  examination  every  pupil  of  any  school  under  instruction 

in  any  Standard  who  shall  be  presented  for  examination  in  such  Standard 
Schedule  A.  shall  be  examined  in  such  Standard  :  the  Standards  of  examination  for 
infant  schools  shall  be  Standards  I.  and  II.,  which  may  be  called  Sulrstan- 
dards,  and  for  primary  schools,  exclusively  of  any  infant  schools  forming 
Schedule  II.  part  of  them,  Standards  III.  to  IX..  inclusively,  which  may  be  called  Primary 
Standards ;  every  pupil  of  a  secondary  school  under  instruction  in  any 
Stage  who  shall  be  presented  for  examination  in  such  Stage  shall  be 
examined  in  such  Stage  :  pupils  of  industrial  schools  under  instruction  in 
industrial  subjects  may  be  subjected  to  such  tests  in  such  subjects  as  the 
Inspector  shall  think  fit  ;  and  pupils  of  any  school  may  be  examined  in 
elementary  free-hand  drawing  ;  provided  that : 

(1)  No  pupil  shall  be  examined  in  any  Standard  or  Stage  in  which  Miefa 
pupil  shall  already  have  passed  at  any  examination  of  schools 
held  under  the  Board  Rules,  or  in  any  lower  Standard  or  Stage  ; 
and 
(•2)  No  pupil  of  a  secondary  school  shall  be  examined  in  any  lower 
Standard  than  No.  VII. 
hooks.  4.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  Board  Rules  may  prescribe  the  use  of  particular 

books,  the  Inspector  shall  not  be  restricted,  in  examining  any  school  under 
the  Board  Rules,  to  the  use  of  books  ordinarily  used  in  the  school,  but  may 
use  any  other  books  of  approximately  equal  difficulty. 

5.  Hours 

0.  Notice 

7.   Presentee    Lists 
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8.  TLe  Inspector  may,  in  the  case  of  infant  schools,  and  shall  in  all  other 
cases,  apply  a  scale  of  marks  to  the  work  of  every  candidate  examined  ul  any 
examination  of  schools  held  under  the  Board  Rules,  in  each  subject  in  »  bieil 
such  candidal  e  shall  have  been  examined  thereat:  and  one-half  of  the  n  um- 
ber of  marks  obtainable  for  such  subject  shall  be  sufficient,  and  less  than 
one-half  of  such  number  shall  be  insufficient,  for  a  pass  in  such  subject; 
provided  that  : 

(1)  No  marks  shall  be  given  to,  nor  shall  any  pass  Is:  obtained  by,  any 
candidate  for  or  in  any  work  done  by  such  candidate,  at  any  such 
examination,  in  any  Standard  or  Stage  in  which  such  candidate 
shall  already  have  passed  at  any  such  examination,  or  in  any 
lower  Standard  or  Stage  ; 

(•/)  No  pupil  of  a  school  examined,  at  any  such  examination,  in  any 
Standard  shall  be  deemed  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  to  have 
obtained  a  pass,  at  such  examination,  either  in  such  Standard, 
or  in  any  of  the  subjects  of  reading,  writ  int.',  arithmetic,  grammar, 
history,  geography,  and  plain  needle-work,  union  at  such  exami- 
nation such  pupil  shall  have  become  proficient,  that  is  to  say, 
have  obtained  at  the  least  half-marks  in  two  of  the  three  subjects 
of  readine,  writing  ami  arithmetic,  of  which  reading  shall  be  one  ; 

(31  No  pupil  of  a  school,  examined  at  any  such  examination,  shall 
receive  any  marks  for,  or  be  deemed  to  have  obtained  a  pass  in, 
needle-work,  unless  at  such  school  needle-work  lw?  a  compulsory 
subject  for  all  female  pupils  above  the  age  of  seven  ; 

(4)  No  marks  shall  be  given  to,  nor  any  pass  obtained  by,  any  pupil 

of  a  secondary  school  for  any  work  done  by  such  pupil,  at  any 
such  examination,  in  an\  lower  Standard  than  No.  Yll.  ; 

(5)  No  marks  shall  be  given  to,  or  pass  obtained  by,  any  pupil  of  a 

school  not  being  a  secondary  school  fur  any  work  done  by  such 
pupil,  at  any  such  examination,  in  any  of  the  Stages  ;  and 

(6)  The  Inspector  may  leave  out  of  account  any  examination-work 

done,  at  any  such  examination,  at  any  opening  of  any  school  by 
any  candidate  who  shall  have  arrived  late  at  such  opening. 

9.  Report. 

III.  Examinations  tok  Tkaciikks'  (Jkktificatks. 

10.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  in  every  year  hold  at  the  least  one 
examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates. 


Marks  and 


11.  The  standards  of  examination  for  teachers'  certificates  shall  be  those 
comprised  in  Schedule  E  to  these  Rules. 

12.  Candidates  for  teachers"  certificates  shall  give  to  the  Inspector  not 
less  than  seven  days'  notice  of  their  candidature. 


K\.uuina- 
tions  for 
teachei  - ' 
certificates  t< 
1*  held. 
Standards. 
Schedule  E. 

Notice  of 
candidature, 

IV.  Thk  Granting  of  Tkachkbs'  CumStOATn. 

13,  The  Beard  iuaj   refuse  In  award  a  teachers' certificate  in  any  CMC  ill  j^'«,retion  to 

which  it  is  not  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  a  person  of  good  character.  B£K"  to_.. 

r  "  refuse  ceiti- 

I  I.   Subject  to  the  last  preceding  rule,  every  person  who  shall  have  passed  ''cates. 
a  successful  examination  in  the  first  of  the  standards  comprised  in  Schedule  E  Certificates 
to  these  Rules  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Board  a  first-class  teacher's  0»tainable  l.y 
certificate,  every  person  who  shall  have  passed  a  successful  examination  in  cvan""Bt,on' 
the  second  of  those  standards  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Board  a 
second-class  teacher's  certificate,  every  person  who  shall  have  passed  a 
successful  examination  in  the  third  of  those  standards  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  Board  a  third-class  teacher's  certificate,  and  every  person 
who  shall  have  passed  a  successful  examination  in  the  fourth  of  those  stan- 
dards  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Board  a  foiirth-rla-s  teacher's 
certificate. 


•;•_• 


Thf   >'./■■  r.   a    ■■•'   F'hirntUin   in    TxtgOU 


Hi.iinrary 
certificates. 

SpMial 

honorary 
ceitilicntea. 


I'.iil.'itiirc  ul 
Ml  'lilirates. 


IB.  The  Board  mav  grant  honorary  teachers'  certificates  to  fit  and  eott 
petent  persons  educated  elsewhere  than  in  the  Colony, 

16.  The  Board  may  grant  special  honorary  teachers'  certificates  to  persons 
holding  from  the  Board  first-claas  teachers'  certificates  whom  the  Inspector 
shall  certify  to  have  conducted,  or  taught  at,  either  an  assisted  school,  or» 
Government  school,  in  the  Colony,  with  credit  and  success  for  two  yean 
at  the  least. 

17.  Form."  of  certificates. ■ 

18.  In  case  of  serious  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  person  to  whom  the 


Board  shall  have  granted  a  toucher's  certificate,  the  Board  may  by  resolution 
declare  such  person  to  have  forfeited  such  certificate  :  and  thereupon  .«iich 
certificate  shall  be  null  and  void  lo  all  intents  and  purposes. 

V.  Applications  for  Grants  in  Aid  of  Schools. 

19.  Applications  for  Grants  in  Aid  of  schools  :  when  to  be  made  ; 

20.  To  be  accompanied  by  declaration  and  accounts 

21.  Forms. 


VT.  Allowance  of  Grants  in  Am  of  Schools. 

Allowance  of      22.  Before  any  grant  shall  l>e  made  under  the  Ordinance  and  Board 
grants  in  aid    Bulw.  in  aid  of  any  school,  it  shall  be  necessary  : 


of  schools, 
subject  in 
w  Iim  con- 
ditions. 


Grants  to  be 
made 

annually  in 
aid  of  schools. 

Kites  of  such 
grants. 


(1)  That  the  Board  be  satisfied  that  the  conditions  required  in  the  case 

of  the  school  by  Section  13  of  the  Ordinance  are  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  the  school  ; 

(2)  That  every  teacher  of  the  school  have  held  from  the  Board  at  the 

time  of  the  last  preceding  examination  of  schools  held  under  the 
Board  Rules  a  teacher's  certificate,  and  have  been  certified  by  the 
Inspector  aa  competent  to  perform  the  duties  actually  performed 
by  him  in  the  school  ;  and 

(3)  Tha  tat  the  last  precedingexamination of  schoolsheld  under  the  Board 

Rules  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  echo 
under  instruction  in  any  of  the  Standards  were  presented  for 
examination  in  such  respective  Standards,  and  not  more  tha 
forty  per  cent,  of  such  presentees  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiner  in 
the  subjects  of  reading  and  either  writing  or  arithmetic  ; 
Provided  that,  where  the  Board  shall  expressly  so  resolve,  a  teacher 
may  be  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  certificated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Rule,  if : 
(a)  His  having  been  uncertificated  at  the  time  of  the  last  preceding 
examination  of  schools  held  under  the  Board  Rules  was  no 
due  to  want  of  diligence  on  his  part,  and 
{!>)  He  shall  have  ohtained  from  the  Board  a  teacher's  certificate 
not  later  than  fourteen  days  after  the  conclusion  of  such 
examination,  and 
(c)  He  shall  have  been  certified  by  the  Inspector  as  competent 
perform  the  duties  actually  performed  by  him  in  the  school. 

VLT.  Hates  of  Grants  in  Aid  of  Schools. 

'23.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  and  Board  Rules, 
Board  shall  annually  make  grants  in  aid  of  schools. 

:M.  The  rates  of  such  grants  shall  be  those  specified  in  Nos.  29  to  3-J. 
inclusively,  of  these  Rules  ;  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  upon  the 
Board  to  make  any  grant  under  any  but  Nos.  2fi,  2ft  and  29  of  these  Rules. 
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i:>.  The  Board  shall  :  Grants  for 

(a)  For  every  pass  in  any  of  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  passes  in  the 
grammar,  history,  geography  and  plain  needle  work,  obtained,  Standards. 

at  an  examinati f  BchooL)  held  under  the  Board  Rules,  in  any 

of  the  Standards,  by  a  proficient,  not  being  a  pupil  of  a  secondary 
school ;  and 
(6)  In  respect  of  each  proficient,  being  a  pupil  of  a  secondary  school, 
at  any  such  examination,  in  any  of  the  three  highest  Standard*— 
grant  the  sum  of  two  shillings  in  aid  of  the  school  of  such  proficient. 


The  Board  may,  for  every  pass  in  any  of  the  Stages,  obtained  by  a 
pupil  uf  a  secondary  school  at  any  such  examination  a-s  aforesaid,  grunt,  in 
il'l  of  I  lie  school  of  the  successful  candidate,  any  sum  not  exceeding  : 

(a)  Four  shillings,  where  the  pass  shall  have  been  marked  by   the 

Inspector  as  fair  ; 

(b)  Five  shillings,  where  the  pass  shall  have  been  marked  by  the  Inspec- 

tor as  good  ;  or 
(t)  Six  shillings,  where  the  pass  shall  have  been  marked  by  the  Inspector 

as  excellent ; 
Provided  that  no  grant  shall  be  made  in  respect  of : 

(11  Any  work  done  in  any  of  the  Stages  by  any  pupil  who  shall 
not  have  become  proficient  in   the  seventh  or  a  higher 
Standard  ; 
\ny  pass  in  trigonometry  obtained  by  any  pupil  who  shall  not 
already  have  passed  in  the  fourth  Stage  of  geometry  ; 
(.'5)  More  than  four  passes  in  the  Stages  obtained  at  one  and  the 
same  examination  by  any  pupil  who  shall  not  have  become 
proficient  in,  at  the  lowest,  the  eighth  Standard  ; 
(1)  Van  than  six  passes  in  the  Stages  obtained  at  one  and  the  same 
examination   by   any   pupil  who  shall   not  have  become 
proficient  in  the  ninth  Standard  ;  or 
(5)  More  than  eight  passes  in  the  Stages  obtained  by  any  pupil  at 
one  and  the  same  examination. 

27.  The  Board  may.  for  every  pass,  at  any  such  examination  as  aforesaid, 
in  elementary  free-hand  drawing,  grant  the  sum  of  one  shilling  in  aid  of  the 
school  of  the  successful  candidate. 

28.  The  Board  shall  annually  make,  in  aid  of  every  school  of  which  the 
Inspector  shall  have  reported  the  organization  and  discipline  as  good,  a 
giant  of  onp  shilling  a  head  on  the  average  attendance  at  the  school. 

•::'.  Where  the  organization  and  discipline  of  any  school  shall  have  been 
reported  by  the  Inspector  to  be  good,  the  Board  shall  make  in  aid  of  such 
school: 

(a)  If,  at  such  an  examination  as  aforesaid,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
of  the  school  presented  for  examination  in  the  Standards  shall 
have  passed,  that  is  to  say,  have  become  proficient,  in  their 
respective  Standards,  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  each  such 
pass; 
(/i)  If  seventy  per  cent,  shall  have  passed,  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  one 

shilling  for  each  such  pass  ; 
(r)  If  eighty  per  cent,  shall  have  passed,  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  one 

shilling  and  sixpence  for  each  such  pass  ;  and 
(</)  If  ninety  per  cent,  shall  have  passed,  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  two 
shillings  for  each  such  pass. 

30.  The  Board  may  annually  make,  in  aid  of  any  school  a  graut.not 
exceeding  two  shillings  a  head,  upon  the  average  attendance. 

31.  lu  the  case  of  infant  schools,  the  Board  may  annually,  in  lieu  of 
making  any  grant  under  any  of  the  preceding  Bules.  grant  four  shilling:'  a 
head  upon  the  average  attendance  in  aid  of  every  school  leporled  as  fair  by 


Grants  for 
passes  in  lli 
Stages. 


Grants  for 
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Ike  [uspectoi,  live  shillings  a  head  upon  the  average  attendance  in  N 

■••I  reported  as  good  bj  the  Inspector,  ud  -i.\  lASUinge  a  head 
upon  the  average  attendance  in  aid  of  every  school  reported]  as  excellent 
b]  the  Inspector  :  provided  thai  this  Rale,  when  applied,  -'  ■j>lie<i 

to  all  infant  schools. 

The  Board  may  annually  make,  in  aid  of  any    industrial  echo 
addition  to  other  grant*,  a  grant  of  any  sum  not   exceeding   twenty-five 
shillings  in  respect  of  each  pupil  receiving  i ii.lu-.trin)  instruction  (that  is  to 
devoting  at  the  least  ten  hoars  ■  week  to  manual  labour  a»  defined  iu 
i  oi  th"  Ordinance)  at  the  sehooL 

39,  The  Hoard  nia\  aunuiHy  :iward.  under  such  conditions  u  it  shall 
determine  by  resolution,  soma  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  010  as  s[«cial 
inwards  to  individual  pupil-  tot  proficiency  in  needlework. 

34.  The  board  may  annually  make  a  special  grant  of  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing £80  to  the  school  at  which  it  shall  consider  that  the  most  thorough  and 

tied  work  is  dona. 

35.  In  tin-  Qkse  of  newly-established  schools,  the  Board  may  grant  in  aid 

-,l,.*il  a -urn  not  exceeding  one  eighth  c.f  the  cost   of   the   buildi 
I  hi  niture,  tmoks  and  apparatus  of  the  school,  u|x)ti  the  amount  of  such  cost 

proved  hy  the  mauagersof  the  school,  by  means  of  vouchers  or  other- 
wise, in  the  satisfaction  of  the  Hoard,  or,  if  the  school  be  established  in  a 
town,  village  or  place  where  a  school  was  wanted,  but  none  existed,  then, 
either  such  sum  as  aforesaid,  "*;  .my  sum  not  exceeding    BS5  and   not 

ling  such  amount  as  aforesaid  proved  in  manner  aforesaid  ;  provided 
that  more  than  OW  eighth  of  the  amount  of  such  cost  as  aforesaid  shall  not 
be  granteii  in  aid  of  any  school  at  which  the  attendance  shall  have  averaged 
less  tli  hi  thirty  during  the  previous  quarter,  DOI  in  aid  of  more  than  two 
sell, ...Is  in  any  one  war.  In  the  case  of  otherschools,  the  Hoard  may  -rant 
in  au I  of  any  school  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  amount  shown 
b)  the  managers,  bv  means  of  vouchers  or  otherwise,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Hoard,  to  have  Wen  expended  during  the  preceding  school-year  upon 
the  iu.n  a-.  .  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  furniture, 
books,  and  apparatus  ol  the  school,  or  upon  any  of  those  objects. 


VIM.    RSOORDS  TO  BE   KEPT  AT  ASSISTED  SCHOOtS, 

:«'.,  37,  38 

IX.  Statistks  in  iik  Furnished  by   Managers  or  Assistei 

SCH0OL& 


30, 


x   Ghauts  in  Aid  ok  Training  Institutions. 

(limits  m  ni.l       in.     The  Hoard  may  gi-ant  a  . sum  not  exceeding   £30    to   every   train] 

institution  in  respect  of  each  teacher  trained  at  such  institution  who  sfa 

Institutions,    have  received  at  the  least  two  years'  instruction  thereat  and  shall  hold  ** 

the  Hoard  n  special  honorary  teacher's  certificate. 


froo 


XI.     Ill.l'l  tOHOM    Of    GRANTS-IN-AlD    MADE    HY    THE    BoAItl). 
41 

XII.  Payment  or  GRANTs-iN-Airi  mahe  hy  the  Huahh. 


42. 
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XTTI.  Application  of  Grants-in-aid  madb  by  toe  Board. 

43.  All  moneys  paid  to  the  managers  of  any  school  or  training  institution  Application 
in  respect  of  any  grant-in-aid  made  by  the  Board  shall  be  applied  in  such  °10^^s 
manner  as  the  Board  may  direct ;  and,  in  the  abseuce  of  any  direction  Iry  the       •  y  ' 
Board,  and  so  far  as  shall  be  consistent  with  any  direction  <>f  the  Board,  one- 

balf,  at  the  least,  of  such  moneys  shall  be  applied  to  increasing  the  remuncra 
tion  of  the  teachers  of  the  school  or  training  iiislitntion. 

XIV.  Scholarships. 

44.  The  Board  of  Education  may  grant  to  any  child  of  good  character  Hcholnntliips 
and  conduct  who  shall  have  attended  a  primary  school  in  the  Colony  for  two  jJJJji/S  .„ 
years-  at  the  least,  and  who  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  (j,lai,)e 
Standards  V.,  VI.  and  VII.,  a  scholarship  of  £10  a  year  to  enable  such  child  Hiililren  to 
to  attend  a  secondary  school  or  secondary  schools :  provided  that  no  such  attend 
scholarship  shall  be  granted  for  any  longer  period  than  four  years,  and  that  secondary 
the  amount  lo  be  payable  in  respect  of  such  scholarships  shall  not,  in  any  one  schools, 
year,  exceed  £50  ;  provided  also  that  the  Hoard  shall  not  award  scholarships 

to  children  of  well-to-do  persons. 

45.  Whenever  the  number  of  eligible  candidates  for  such  scholarships  <''«uputitioii 
shall  exceed  the  number  of  scholarships  to  be  granted,  the  claims  of  such  ^o^i,;™ 
candidates  shall  be  decided  by  examination.  ^' 

48.  Every  such  scholarship  shall  be  tenable  only  so  long  as  the  holder  Delcrmina- 
thereof  shall  attend  a  secondary  school  and  remain  of  good  behaviour  ;  8ph"  larXfiiM 
and  the  Board  may  at  any  time  withdraw,  or  suspend,  any  such  scholarship, 
without  assigning  any  reason  for  so  doing. 

47.  The  granting  of  any  scholarship  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  of  f^o'ther'"'* 
enabling  children  to  attend  secondary  schools,  and  all  particulars  and  con  purposes, 
ditkms  thereof,  shall  in  every  instance  depend  upon  the  .special  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

XV.  Dutibs  op  Education  Omenta  Appouxted  under  the 

Ordwance. 

48.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  report  to  the  Board  in  writing  all  The  Inspector 
matters  which  it  shall  be  expedient  for  the  Board  to  know  in  order  that  it  °u^j,    H 
may  give  full  effect  to  the  Ordinance  and  Board  Bides.  reports  to  the 

Board. 

49.  Subject  to  the  Ordinance  and  the  Board  Rules,  the  Inspector  shall  at  General 

all  times  act  in  accordance  with  any  special  directions  that  he  may  have  duties  of  the 
received  from  the  Board.  Inspector. 

50.  The  Board  may  appoint  any  fit  and  competent  person  to  do,  perform  Ifepresenta- 
and  exercise  respectively  any  of  the  duties,  functions  and  powers  of  the  PJJJ  °\£ 
Inspector  under  the  Board  Rules ;    provided  that  no  special  honorary       pu< 
teacher's  certificate  shall  be  granted,  except  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
Inspector  himself. 

51.  All  other  educational  officers  and  their  substitutes  shall  act  under  the  Duties  of 
directions  of  the  Board,  and,  subject  to  any  such  directions,  or  in  the  absence  "ther 

of  such  directions,  under  the  directions  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools.  education 

XVI.   MlSCBLLANKOUS. 

62.  Every  examination  held  under  the  Hoard  Rules  shall  be  conducted  in  Language  of 
the  English  language  ;  provided  that  pupils  of  a  school  presented  for  exami-  examination?, 
nation  in  either  of  the  Sub-standards  shall  be  examined  through  the  medium 
of  Yoruba,  instead  of  English,  if  the  managers  of  the  school  shall  so  elect ; 

83*7.  K 
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unwidai  rJao  that  candidates  tor  examination  in  any  of  the  four  lovtet 
1 'rimary  Standards  may.  with  llie  consent  of  the  Board,  and  within  tht 
limits  of  men  content,  be  likew he  examined  through  th»  PMihllU  of  VoniU. 
instead  of  En*K*h. 

33.  E>utj  ii  managers  to furnish  information  generally, 

34.  And  erideoce, 

55.  And  to  submit  their  account*  to  aiulii.  if  required      . 

56.  Representation  of  managers. 

57.  Incorporation  of  tl>e  schedule?.         ... 

58.  Repeal 

3y.  Tl-cne  Rules  niay  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as   "  The  Amended  will 
Con*  •■dated  Education  Rules,  1891." 

1'assed  by  ibe  Board  of  Education  al  QoienUMnl  Il<xi«c, 

Lagos,  on  the  2nd  day  of  April,  1M>1. 


Schemi.k  A. 


Thk  Standabis.    See  abntt,  /itgesUA6. 

Schedule  B. 


The  Sta<;i 
British  History  ami  Oeocraphy. 
J-'irrt  Stag*. 
Eh-mentnry  outlines  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

Stroud  Stag*, 
Outlines  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

Third  St 
llistoiy  and  geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

KHOUU    1.1TKKATURK    AND    PlUL0LO<;  Y. 
Fir.'t  Sta.jr. 

Tn  recite  l<»i  lines  from  some  .standard  poet  ami  explain  the  words  II 
allusions.    To  know  the  method  of  forming  English  adjective*  ami 
from  each  other. 

Sramd  Sl<i;/f. 

To  recite*  1A0  lines  from  Shakeepeare,  Milton  or  some  other  stamlard 
author  and  explain  the  words  and  allusions.  To  know  tin-  iiieanini:  .» •  ■  t 
use  of  Latin  prefixes  in  the  formation  of  RnglicA  words. 

Third  Stage. 
To  recite*  200  lines  from  Shakespeare,  Milton  or  some  other  atasdard 
author  and  explain  the  words  ana    allusions.     To  know  prefixes  ami 
t'-niiinations  generally. 

Essay  writing. 

Win*  stm/e. 

To  write  intelligently  an  original  anecdote  or  narrative  occupying  tram 
ten  to  fifteen  lines  of  foolscap  paper. 


laro 

,...1 

.hi, I 


•  The  recitation  may  mil  Include  any  mailer  iimenletl  l.>  I  he  candMaU  Ink  pnvlaoa  • 
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Second  Stage. 

To  write  grammatically,  and,  if  required,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  a  few 
■imple  observations  on  some  subject  of  common  experience. 

Third  Stage. 

To  write  a  theme  with  perspicuity  and  so  as  to  show  a  fair  notion  of 
composition. 

Latin. 
Firtt  Stage. 

Grammar  to  the  end  of  the  regular  verbs.  Simple  exerches  in 
translation. 

Second  Stage. 

The  irregular  verbs  and  first  rules  of  syntax.  Knowledge  of  Delcctue  or 
other  first  reading-book.  Translation  of  simple  sentences,  of  three  or  four 
words,  from  English  into  Latin. 

Third  Stage. 

Grammar.  Ctesar  de  Bello  Gallico,  Book  I. ;  Virgil's  ,Eneid,  Book  I. ; 
or  &ny  portion,  approximately  equivalent  to  one  of  those  books,  of  any 
author  approved  by  the  Inspector.  Somewhat  longer  sentences  to  be 
translated  from  English  into  Latin. 

Greek. 

Firtt  Stage. 

Grammar  to  the  end  of  pure  uncontracted  verbs.  Simple  exercises  in 
translation. 

Second  SUige. 

The  irregular  verbs  and  first  rules  of  syntax.  Knowledge  of  Delectus  or 
other  first  reading-I>ook. 

Third  Stage. 

Grammar.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I. ;  1  lomer's  Iliad,  Book  I. :  or 
any  portion,  approximately  equivalent  to  one  of  those  lxx>ks,  of  any  other 
author  approved  by  the  Inspector. 

French. 

Firtt  Stage. 

Grammar  to  the  end  of  the  regular  verbs.  Simple  exercises  in 
translation  from  the  French. 

Second  Stage. 

Grammar.    Translation  of  easy  narrative  sentences  into  English. 

Third  Stage. 

Grammar.  Knowledge  of  some  easy  French  l*x>k  approved  by  the 
Ins|iector.    Translation  of  conversational  sentences  into  French. 

German. 

Firtt  Stage. 

Grammar  to  the  end  of  the  regular  verbs.  Simple  exercises  in 
translation  from  the  German. 

Second  Stage. 

Grammar.     Translation  of  easy  narrative  sentences  into  English. 

Third  Stage. 

Grammar.  Knowledge  of  some  easy  German  book  approved  by  the 
Inspector.    Translation  of  conversational  sentences  into  German. 
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Arabic. 

Heading  from  a  first  redder,  with  knowledge  of  the  meaning  ol  tb« 
mwb,     Transcription  of  single  words  and  shor  -..     Elementary 

kii"«li)dge  of  grrtiiunn,  exclusive  "f  verbs. 

Stand  Staffi ■. 
Grammar,   exclusive   of    irregular   verbs  and  syntax.      Heading   from  » 
second  render.    Translation  of  sentences  of  three  or  four  words,  Arab* 
into  English  ami  English  into  Arabic.    Transcription  of  'onger  pieces  and 
«  i  ilinv  of  short  sontetiees  from  dictation. 

Third  Staff* 

QmshmT)  inclusive  of  irregular  verba  ud  syntax     BendJng    fa 
third  reader.     Translation  of  longer  sentences,  Arabic  into  English  -uui 
English    into   Arabic.     Bending    short    and   simple   unvocalized    piissagBi 
<  k>pying  out  short  stories.    Writing  longer  sentences  from  dictation. 

Fourth  Staffi . 

Ituuding  from  any  author.  Translation  of  a  few  of  Eorbes'  Miscellaneous 
Sentences  and  portions  of  his  Fables  of  Tukman  and  Historical  Sketches. 
Heading  local  Arabic  writing.     Writing  a  short  original  letter  in  Amble. 

Akithmktic 

First  Staff, 

Square  root,  cube  root,  involution  and  evolution. 

Straw/  Singe. 

Stocks  and  shares.  Logarithms  and  their  application  to  coinimuml 
interest.    Annuities. 

Auiebra. 
Pint  Stage. 

Notation,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  G.  C.  M.. 
Li  C,  M.  and  fractions 

Second  Stage. 

Simple  equations  involving  one  unknown  quantity.  Simple  equations 
involving  two  unknown  quantities.    Easy  quadratic  equations. 

Third.  Stage. 

Equations  solved  like  quadratics.  Quadratic  involving  simultaneous 
equations.     Involution.     Evolution.    Indices  and  surds. 

Fourth   Stage. 
Itntio,  proportion,  variation  and  the  progressions. 

Obombtby. 

Pint  Stage. 
Euclid,  Book  I,  to  Proposition  26. 

Second  Stage. 
Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II.     Elements  of  Mensuration. 

Third  Stage. 
Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.  and  III.     More  advanced  Mensuration. 

Fourth  Singe. 
Euclid,  Books  IV.  and  VI.  and  the  definitions  in  Hook  V, 
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Teioonomktet. 

First  Stage. 

The  different  measurements  of  angles,  and  the  ordinary  relations  of  their 
trigonometrical  ratios. 

Second  Stage. 

The  elementary  formulas  connecting  the  trigonometrical  ratios  of  two  or 
more  angles.    The  theory  and  application  of  logarithms. 

Third  Stage. 

Solution  of  triangles,  including  the  determination  of  their  areas.  The 
determination  of  heights  and  distances  of  inaccessible  objects. 

Mechanics. 

First  Stage. 

Bodies  at  rest  (Statics).  Definitions.  Parallelogram  of  forces.  Centre 
of  gravity.    Mechanical  powers. 

Second  Stage. 

Matter  in  motion  (Dynamics).  Definitions.  Laws  of  motion.  Parallel- 
ogram of  velocities.    Direct  impact  of  two  spheres. 

Third  Stage. 
Fluids  (Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics).    Definitions.    Law  of  equilibrium 
of  floating  bodies.     Hydrostatic  press.    Boyle's  law.    Air  pump.    Common 
pump.    Barometer. 

Sound,  Light  and  Heat. 

First  Stage. 

Propagation  of  sound.  Elementary  motions  of  vibrations  and  waves. 
Reflection  of  sound,  echoes.  Musical  notes,  simple  instruments.  Simple 
explanations  of  beats  and  modes. 

Second  Stage. 

Sources  and  pro)>agation  of  light.  Intensity,  shadows,  and  shadow 
photometer.  Reflection,  mirrors,  refraction,  lenses,  elementary  explana- 
tions of  the  microscope,  camera  obscwa  and  magic  lantern.  Dispersion, 
prisms.    The  rainbow,  reflecting  and  refracting  telescopes. 

Third  Sttuje. 

The  three  modes  in  which  heat  may  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 
Effects  of  heat  on  solida  liquids  and  gases.  Exjansion  by  heat.  Ele- 
mentary notions  of  specific  heat.  Heat  produced  by  mechanical,  chemical 
and  vital  action. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

First  Stage. 
Attraction,    repulsion    and    polarity,    as    illustrated    by    the    magnet. 
Terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  mariners  compass. 

Second  Stage. 

Attraction  of  light  bodies  by  rubbed  sealing-wax  and  glass.  Experi- 
mental proof  that  there  arc  two  forms  of  electricity.  Attraction  and 
repulsion.  Gold-leaf  electroscope.  Construction  of  electrophorus,  elec- 
trical machine  and  Leyden  jar.    Explanation  of  atmospherical  electricity. 

Third  Stage. 

Voltaic  or  chemical  electricity.  The  voltaic  battery  and  motions  of 
a  current 
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Borajcr. 
Fir*  Staft. 

Characters  of  the  root,  stem,  leaves  and  parts  of  the  flower,  illustrated 
by  specimens  of  corann  lowering  plaits. 

SnmIJMM 

Structure  q|  wood,  hark  ami  pith.  Cells  and  vessels.  Food  of  plants, 
and  manner  iu  which  a  plant  grows.  Functions  of  the  root,  leaves  and 
different  part*  of  the  rtower. 

Third  Stmmt. 

The  comparison  of  a  fern  and  a  moss  with  a-  flowering  plant, 
formation  of  different  kinds  of  fruits.    The  structure  of  a  bean  and  of  a 
grain  of  rice  or  corn.     The  phenomena  of  germination. 

CmDftSTKY. 

Elementary  and  compound  matter.  Illustration-  of  combination  tod 
decomposition  in  saeh  bodies  as  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  oxide  of  mercury 
and  rust  of  iron. 

«/  Stag* 

Preparation   and    properties  of    the  common  gases,  such   as  oxygon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and    chlorine.    The    chemical    character    and 
stituents  of  pure  air  and  pure  water,  and  the  nature  of  the  impurities 
sometimes  found  in  both. 

Third  Sta>r- 

The  properties  of  carbon  and  its  chief  inorganic  compounds.  Differences 
between  metallic  and  non-metallic  bodies  Combination  by  weight  and 
volume.    The  use  of  symbols  and  chemical  formula;. 

Technical  A.;i:u  i  i.ti  kk. 

First  Stage. 

The  principles  influencing  the  supply  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  Ac 
necessity  for  cultivation,  and  the  circumstances  making  tillage  more  or  less 
effective. 

Stcon-l  Stagt . 

The  principles  regulating  the  more  or  less  perfect  supply  of  plant  food. 
Manures  as  supplemental  sources  of  plant  food. 

Third  Stage. 

The  principles  regulating  the  growth  of  crops,  and  the  variations  in  their 
yield  and  ipiantity. 
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PhySical  Geography; 
First  Stage. 


.  The  nature  of  a  river  or  streard,  w Hence  it  is  supplied,  and  what  becomes 
6f  it.  Kvanoratidn  and  condensation.  Rain,  snow,  hail,  dew  and  mist. 
The  atmosphere  ana  its  composition.  Winds.  An  explanation  of  the 
terms  "river-basin''  and  "water-shed." 

Second  Stage: 

The  ocean :  its  extent  divisions,  depth,  saltness  and  currents:  Action1 
of  waves,  sea  beaches.    The  phenomena  of  the  tides. 

Third  Sedge. 

Form  and  size  of  the  earth  and  its  motions.  Day  and  rtigMt,  The1 
seasons  of  the  year ;  how  they  depend  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the! 
earth  and  sun.  Moon's  dimensions  and  distance.  Explanation  of  her 
phases.    General  arrangement  of  planetary  system. 

African  Matters. 

First  Stage. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  geography  of  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa. 

Second  Stage. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  geography  of  the  interior  lands 
of  West  Africa,  and  with  the  institutions,  religions,  traditions  and  customs 
of  the  various  tribes. 

Third  Stage. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  geography  of  Africa,  particularly 
of  Eastern  and  Equatorial  Africa,  and  with  the  institutions,  religions, 
traditions,  and  customs  of  the  various  tribes. 

Logic. 

First  Stage. 

Terms  and  their  various  kinds.  The  two-fold  meaning  of  Terms— in 
Extension  and  Intention.  Classification.  Propositions  and  Conversions 
of  Propositions.  Rules  of  the  Syllogism.  Hypothetical  Syllogisms. 
Fallacies  in  Deductive  Reasoning. 

Second  Stage. 

Inductive  Reasoning.  Observation  and  Experiment.  Antecedents  and 
Causes  of  Events.  Methods  of  Agreement,  Difference  and  Variation. 
Reasoning  by  Analogy.     Fallacies  in  Inductive  Reasoning. 

Shorthand. 

First  Stage. 
To  show  an  acquaintance  with  the  first  fifty  exercises  of  Pitman's 
Phonographic  Teacher  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  piece  with 
ease  in  the  learner's  style. 

Second  Stage. 
To  show  an  acquaintance  with  Pitman's  Phonographic  Teacher  and  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  with  tolerable  ease  any  piece  in  the  correspond- 
ing style. 

Third  Stage.  . 
To  be  able    to  read   any  portion  of  'I  Self-Culture,"  to  know  "Tb» 
Manual "  and  to  be  able  to  write  from  dictation  in  the  reporting  style. 
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Single  entry. 
Double  entry. 


BlKIK- KEEPING. 

First  Stage. 

Serrmd  Sta»/e. 

* 
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First  Stage. 
Simple  crotchet.    (Jross-stitch  samplers.    Outlining  in  crewels. 

Seronil  Stage. 

Advanced  crotchet.    Crewel    work.     Wool  work.     Braiding.     Knitting 
simple. 

Third  Stage. 

Advanced  kinds  <>f  all  the  matters  included  in  Stage  II.     Embroidery 
of  all  kinds.     Lace  work.     Knitting  socks  or  stockings. 

[Schedules  C-H  not  printed]. 
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I.  Introduction. 

Education  in  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  has  heen  over  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Colony,  not  wholly,  but  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  dependent  upon  tlie  efforts  of  the  religious  Ijodies,  notably 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  that  have  laboured  in  the  Colony 
and  in  places  adjacent  to  it. 

II.  Early  History. 

Tin'  Colony  was  founded  iu  the  year  1787  by  a  company  called 
the  Sierra  Leone  Company.  Before  that  date  the  Portuguese  had 
an  establishment  here  among  the  aborigines  for  their  trade  in 
slaves,  and  the  English  a  small  one  on  Dance  Island  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  first  colonists  consisted  of  those  black  men  who  became  out-  Nationality 
casts  in  the  streets  of  London  after  the  indomitable  and  finally  of  first  Colon- 
successful  efforts  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  with  regard  to  the  position  u,u" 
of  slaves  brought  by  their  masters  from  the  West  Indies  to  England. 
Granville  Sharp's  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  celebrated  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  in  1772  that  "  the  claim  of 
slavery  can  never  be  supported.    The  power  claimed  never  was  in 
use  here  or  acknowledged  by  the  law."     From  which  was  estab- 
lished a  legal  principle  that  "  as  soon  as  any  slave  sets  his  foot  on 
English  ground  he  ljecomes  free."    It  followed  from  this  that  the 
slaves  who  were  then  in  England  with  their  masters  suddenly 
found  themselves  free  ;  and  as  they  were  cast  adrift  their  sufferings 
were  great.     About  four  hundred  and  seventy  blacks  of  this  class 
were  eventually  removed  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  constituted  the  first 
settlers  in  the  new  Colony. 

To  this  number  there  were  subsequently  added  upwards  of 
1,100  Nova  Scotiaus — Africans  born  in  North  America,  who, 
during  the  War  of  Lidepeudence,  had  run  away  from  their  master? 
and  taken  side  with  the  English,  and  were,  after  the  war,  taken 
over  to  Nova  Scotia  and  there  settled  on  lands  granted  to  them. 
They  were,  however,  not  satisfied  with  the  new  conditions  of  things, 
and  asked  to  l>e  removed  to  Sierra  Leone.  They  were  landed  here 
in  1792. 

Another  batch  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  persons  was  landed 
here  in  1800,  and  settled  at  Granville  Town. 

On  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  slaves  captured  from  time 
to  time  by  British  cruisers  were  put  ashore  and  found  a  home  at 
Sierra  Leone.  This  was  the  main  source  from  which  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Colony  was  supplied. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  efforts  at  education  were  made  bj  Kujieflorts. 
the  Nova  Scotian  Africans  who  were  landed  here  in  1792.    While 
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they  were  in  Nova  Scotia  these  people  spared  do  effort*  for  then 
meutal  improvement,  parting  with  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to 
put  themselves  to  school.  And  when  they  were  brought  into  the 
new  Colony  they  found  opportunity  of  putting  to  good  use  the 
education  thus  acquired  by  eataMishing  classes  for  the  instruction 
of  their  children  and  others  in  useful  knowledge. 

Efforts  Mt  made  as  early  as  17<»r>  by  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  From  1797  to  1800  the  Scottish  end  London  Missionary 
Societies  sent  eight  missionaries  to  the  Colony  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  from  various  causes  the  missions  failed  and  were  dis- 
continued. 

There  was  one  Central  School  under  the  control  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company,  whiob  seems  to  have  done  fairly  good  work, 
lleapeoting  this  school  and  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  it,  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  on  the  transfer  of  the  Colony  to  the 
British  Government  in  1807  observed  :  "  The  Company  have  com- 
municated the  blessings  flowing  from  a  knowledge  of  letters  and 
from  Christian  instruction  to  hundreds  of  negroes  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  by  a  careful  education  in  this  country  they  have  elevated 
the  oharacter  of  several  of  the  African  chiefs  and  directed  their 
minds  to  objects  of  the  very  first  importance  to  their  country ." 

The  great  majority  of  the  j)opulation  consisted,  as  has  been  re- 
marked above,  of  slaves  emancipated  by  British  cruisers.  The 
avarice  of  the  slave  raiders  fanned  by  the  dealers  in  the  trade  had 
torn  from  their  homes  people  of  various  tribes  and  languages  whom 
British  generosity  now  provided  with  a  new  home.  They  were  a 
very  mixed  multitude,  and  had  to  acquire  a  common  language  as 
the  medium  of  communication  with  one  another  and  the  rest  of 
their  fellow  colonists.  That  language  was  the  English.  The 
children  among  those  thus  lilierated  had  to  lie  sent  to  school  till 
they  reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  yean.  The  period  of 
their  stay  in  school  thus  deluded  on  the  age  at  which  the  child 
was  accidentally  brought  into  the  Colony.  But  there  was  a  regula- 
tion that  the  period  of  tuition  was  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  one  year. 

Ic  was  unwisely  arranged  that  these  liberated  children  should  be 
educated  separately  from  the  Colony-born  children,  and  this  did 
not  fail  to  produce  the  inevitable  result  that  it  kept  them  from 
making  that  progress  in  the  English  language  and  in  the  habits  of 
civilised  life  which  they  would  have  acquired  by  association  with 
the  others. 

The  arrival  of  missionaries  in  connection  with  the  two  great 
Missionary  Societies,  the  Church  Missionary  and  the  Weslevan 
Missionary  Society,  in  181!".  and  I81fi,  gave  a  fillip  to  the  work  ol 
education  and  christianisation  that  had  lieen  set  on  foot, 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  commenced  its  labours  on  the 
Coast  in  1804,  but  its  early  efforts  were  directed  to  the  Bio  Pongs* 
till  1816,  when  they  were  withdrawn  and  centred  in  the  Colony 
of  Sierra  Leone,  "  where  such  an  obvious  and  promising  field  of 
usefulness  presented  itself." 


of  Education  in  Sierra 

So  well  did  these  societies  do  (heir  work  that  in  1840,  out  of  a  Condition  of 
population  of  40.0U0,  6,000  obildreii  were  attending  Ik-  Mhooh ; ffjg^*40 
or,  if  the  number  of  those  receiving  wrekly  instruction  only  at  the 
Sunday  Schools  be  added,  8,000  children — one-fifth  of  the  popnla- 

in.ii      inn  being  edmuli'il 

At.  i  Ins  period  there  were  forty-two  Behoofs  in  the  Colony,  <>i 
which  fourteen  were  Government  Schools,  six  being  attended 
exclusively  by  liberated  African  children  and  eight  exclusively  by 
colony-born  ones ;  the  remaining  twenty-eight  belonged  to  the 
( 'hurch  and  Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies. 

The  school  hours  then  were  from  9  a.m.  till  2  p.m.,  the  younger 
children  being  dismissed  at  12  o'clock. 

The  schools  were  mostly  mixed,  the  boys  and  girls  being  taught 
together  in  the  morning  in  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and 
ciphering,  and  in  "  repeating  catechisms,  hymns  and  prayers,  and 
singing  psalms."  In  the  afternoon  the  bigger  boys  and  girls  that 
continued  at  school  were  taught  separate!}' :  the  girls  exclusively 
iu  needlework,  while  the  boys  were  taught  the  higher  rules  of 
arithmetic  chiefly,  and  in  a  few  eases  a  little  grammar  and 
geography. 

The  school  fees  were  in  most  oases  a  halfpenny  a  week  ;  the  few 
who  continued  in  the  afternoon  paid  one  penny  per  week,  and  three 
halfpence  for  two  or  more  when  they  were  members  of  the  same 
family. 

The  highest  salaries  paid  to  native  teachers  then  were  £25  and 
£12,  the  majority  receiving  the  less  amount. 

The  evils  of  the  school  system  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Defects     of 
Inspector  of  Schools,  in  a  Report  submitted  in  1841,  were  :  *•  sc'1001 

'  '  system 

1.  The  separation  of  the  liberated  African  children    from  pointed  out 
the  Oriony-horn  onea  *Jr*?' 

This  was  condemned  as  placing  the  liberated  African   children  °H^  100s•", 
under  a  great  disadvantage  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  and  as  promoting  and  inculcating  ideas  of  caste ;  thus 
introducing  those  ideas  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  founders  of  the 
Colony  to  remove. 

The  exclusively  religious  nature  of  the  instruction  im- 
|>arted,  the  reading  and  writing  done  in  the  school  being 
done  wholly  out  of  the  Bible. 

The  Inspector  of  Schools  thought  that  DO  opportunities  should 
be  omitted  "  to  cultivate  the  reason,  the  observation,  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  taste  of  our  young  pupils,  by  easy  and  interesting 
lessons  from  history,  from  the  elements  of  science,  and  from  English 
literature." 

•i.  The  tliiid  disadvantage  pointed  out  was  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  competent  teachers,  "  a  difficulty  to  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  condition  of  the  Colony,  but  very  much  to  the 
small  pecuniary  remuneration  to  the  teachers." 
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To  remedy  this  evil  "something  positively  requires  to  be  done 
to  form  and  raise  a  tetter  class  of  instructors  than  are  generally 
to  be  found  in  the  Colony."  For  this  puri>ose  "  only  one  plan 
can  be  suggested,  that  of  a  normal  school ;  anil  it  is  now  some  time 
since  a  proposition  was  made  in  Council  by  Colonel  Doherty,  which 
his  been  referred  by  him  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  for  estab- 
lishing such  a  seminary  in  Freetown,  under  an  European  :  a  school, 
namely,  for  the  training  of  colonial  teachers."  This  was  in  1841, 
sixty  years  ago  ! 

The  six  schools  for  liljerated  African  children  wholly  cared  for 
by  the  Government  were' two  for  boys,  one  at  Gloucester  containing 
233  boys,  one  at  Kent  containing  212  ;  the  three  girls'  schools  were 
one  at  Wellington  of  78  girls,  one  at  Hastings  of  31,  and  one  at 
York  of  34  ;  the  sixth  at  Charlotte  was  a  double  school,  containing 
50  boys  and  02  girls.  The  other  eight  Government  schools  for 
colony-born  children,  the  teachers  of  which  were  paid  by  the 
Government,  were  located  at  Rokelle,  Alierdeen,  Lumley,  Goderich, 
Hamilton,  Dublin  and  Uickelfs  ;  there  Was  also  one  near  Freetown. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  doing  good  work  in  the 
education  of  the  liberated  African  children,  but  owing  to  the  intact 
ference  of  the  authorities  on  that  account  with  some  of  their  regula- 
tions they  abandoned  their  work  in  that  direction  and  confined 
their  attention  to  the  education  of  children  born  in  the  colony. 

The  annual  ex|>enditure  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in 
1840,  on  churches  and  schools  was  £0,852  18s.  1  Id.,  and  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society  £1,483  Os.  5d. 

About  this  time  the  Church  Missionary  Society  established  a 
school,  the  "  Christian  Institution,"  at  Fourah  Bay,  "  for  training 
native  schoolmasters,"  and  it  was  under  the  care  of  Rev.  E.  Jones. 
But  as  the  work  in  the  schools  was  almost  exclusively  of  a  religious 
character,  so  the  training  of  the  masters  was  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  study  of  religious  subjects. 

The  following  statements  of  Dr.  Madden,  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioner of  Enquiry  on  the  West  ( 'oast  of  Africa,  with  reference  to 
some  of  theschools  visited  by  him  would  give  an  idea  of  the  standard 
of  attainments  reached  by,  at  least,  some  of  the  schools.  He 
visited  a  Church  Missionary  Society's  school  at  Kissy  Road,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peyton  (European  missionaries),  con 
sisting  of  254  boys  and  140  girls.  He  stated  that,  this  school  was 
certainly  the  most  admirably  conducted  of  any  he  had  seen  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  He  also  visited  a  Wesleyan  school  in  Zion  Chapel, 
consisting  of  230  girls,  who  were  taught  reading  and  needlework 
only.  In  the  school  in  Bathurst  Street,  under  the  direction  of  a 
native  teacher  educated  in  England,  "  a  man  of  superior  attain- 
ments," he  found  a  greater  progress  made  in  the  education  of  the 
children  than  in  any  other  school  he  had  visited,  "  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Peyton's."  "  In  reading,  writing  and  geography  the 
first  class  boys  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed  by  thosp  of  any 
European  school."    The  number  of  pupils  here  was  192. 
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1845  an  important  step  in  matters  educational  was  made  by 
tin-  Church  Missionary  Society.  This  was  the  establishment  of  a 
grammar  school,  and  an  institution  for  the  training  of  females 
i-\riiisively. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  Sooiety,  no  doubt,  to  free  the  character 
of  the  education  generally  imparted  in  the  schools  from  the  charge 
of  being  of  a  too  exclusively  religious  character.  For  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  in  the  grammar  school  a  sound  religious  and  general 
education  to  boys  and  youths  who  had  received  some  previous 
training  in  the  lower  schools ;  and,  as  regarded  native  agency  in 
connection  with  their  work,  it  was  to  be  a  middle  school  between 
the  lower  or  primary  schools  and  the  Christian  Institution,  subse- 
quently called  the  Fourah  Bay  College.  At  this  school  most  of 
the  young  men  who  eventually  became  schoolmasters  in  the  colony 
received  their  education. 

The  educational  condition  of  the  Colony  continued  like  this  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  two  Societies,  the  Church  Missionary  and 
the  Wesleyan,  doing  the  best  they  could  in  its  aid.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  much  was  done  in  the  way  of  broadening  the  basis  of 
the  education  imparted  in  the  schools.  For,  in  1868,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Laurie,  Educational  Commissioner  sent  out  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Chandos,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  report 
OB  the  state  of  education  in  Sierra  Leone,  remarked,  after  making 
exception  of  the  upper  sections  of  the  schools,  that  "  fair  writing 
on  slates,  moderate  reading  in  the  Testament  and  passable  spelling 
were  the  not  remarkably  rare  achievements  of  the  lower  classes  "  ; 
and  from  the  returns  made  him  of  supply  of  books  and  apparatus, 
Bibles,  Testaments  and  Catechisms  constituted  the  principal  items 
of  such  supplies.  And  even  in  1870  Mr.  T.  H.  Popplestone,  Director 
of  Public  Instruction,  reported  that  "  the  whole  stock  of  class 
reading  books  in  the  great  number  of  schools,  especially  those  not 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  generally  consisted  of  a 
few  Bibles  and  Primers  with  two  or  three  partially-defaced  Reading 

cherts." 

Direct  support  of  education  by  the  Government  hail  by  this 
lime  been  considerably  diminished.  The  majority  of  the  schools 
for  liberated  African  children  had  been  closed  because  the  class  of 
I*  isons  for  whom  they  were  intended  were  no  longer  forthcoming. 
SovBrnment  schools  for  colony-born  children  were  in  1868  to  bo 
found  only  in  such  hamlets  as  Macdonald.  Kakanda,  Camplx-ll 
Town,  Sussex,  Russell,  Ricketts,  and  John  Obi,  at  each  of  whicli 
the  Government  expenses  amounted  to  £12  per  annum. 

There  was  a  Government  school  in  Freetown  which  was  reported 
by  Mr.  Laurie,  in  1868,  to  be  "  above  the  average  in  regard  to 
numix'rs  and  efficiency;  but  the  premises  are  thoroughly  bad." 

A  little  before  this  the  Government  began  to  give  an  allowai 

to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  native  chiefs.  The  amount  spent  in  1867  under  this  head  was 
£138  6s.  8d.  The  total  expenditure  by  the  Government  on  account 
pi  education  in  thai  year  was  £726  19s. 
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Mi.  Laurie  was  commissioned  in  1868  to  report  on  the  condition 
■  »f  education  in  tin'  Oolooy.  He  found  ninety-five  schools  in  exiat- 
enos  !  To  arrive  ;ti  Huh  aomber,  Mr.  Laurie  must  have  counted 
•■very  possible  ooUeotion  "f  ohildron,   Is*    or  many,  as  a  seh"<il 

He  remarked  in  hfe  Reporl  that  il rdinarj  attendance  a)  

was  its  high  h  200,  whilst  In  two  oases  In-  "  found  no  more  Uaa 
eleven  and  live  children  respectively."  01  Bourse,  these  last  are 
merely  nominal  schools,  and  a  considerable  portion  nf  the  ninety 
five  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light.  Further,  he  remarked 
that  "  the  redundancy  of  schools  is,  in  fact,  most  remarkable,  and, 
when  contrasted  with  the  prevailing  poverty  of  resources,  on 
only  lie  explained  by  the  facility  and  cheapness  with  which  tln\ 
can  be  established  and  supported,  and  by  the  determination  of 
every  religious  body,  however  small  numerically,  to  have  a  school 
of  its  own  for  the  training  of  the  rising  generation  in  its  own  form 
of  faith.  In  a  village  containing  but  500  souk  1  found  three  schools, 
when  one  ought  to  sufiicu.  ...  It,  would  doubtless  l»-  con- 
ceded that  one  well-found  and  efficiently -taught  school  is  prefer- 
able to  two,  Ihii'i',  or  any  number  of  bad  ones.  It  is,  let  us  hope, 
safe  to  assert  that,  when  education  becomes  a  mockery,  it  proves 
a  delusion  and  a  snare." 

Of  the  school  teachers  Mr.  Ijaurie  remarked,  "  the  teacher  up  to 
the  present  moment  has  had  comparatively  little  instruction  and 
no  training." 

The  gross  average  attendance  in  the  schools  was  returned,  on 
the  requisition  of  Mr.  Laurie,  at  5,519.  He  thought  this  was  larger 
than  what  from  persona]  investigation  he  had  lieen  led  to  expect ; 
and,  indeed,  for  a  total  roll  number  of  about  6,000  this  is  excep- 
tionally high.  The  ]K»pulation  of  the  colony  at  this  time  was  given 
at  42,000. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  recommendations  made  by  Mr. 
Laurie,  "  with  especial  regard  to  simplicity,  efficiency  and  economy 
combined." 

1.  The  establishing  by  Government  of  a  model  practising  school 
to  include  an  infant  class-room  and  a  scheme  of  technical  instruction. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  the  model  school  and 
Direotor  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  details  of  this  recommendation  had  in  view  the  prevision  of 
a  means  of  affording  "  training  "  to  the  school  teachers,  a  provision 
felt  to  be  — as  had  been  felt  thirty  years  before — essentially  requisite. 
But,  however  much  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Laurie  might  serve  the 
purpose  of  "  economy,"  they  could  not  serve  those  of  "  simplicity 
and  "  efficiency." 

3.  The  payment  of  graute-in-aid  for  attendance  and  examination 
to  approved  schools,  and  that  a  teacher's  salary  be  fixed  at  a 
minimum  of  £15  per  annum  exclusive  of  Government  grants. 

As  a  result  of  this  commission  and  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions :— 

I.  A  Government  model  school  was  established,  but  it  was  not 
a  practising  school 
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2.  A  Director  of  Public  instruction  was  appointed. 
'.\.  A  system  of  classification  in  "  Standards  "  was  introduced  in 
the  schools. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Popplestone,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  in  Kei>ort  and 
•  est   visits  of  inspection  and  examination,   extending   from  suggestion* 
ober,  I860,  to  January  28,  1870,  explained  to  the  managers  °f  iMibH^'ln 
and  U'lu-hers  the  manner  in  which  future  examinations  would  be  struetion, 
icted  and  made  suggestions  for  re-classifying  their  schools.        "*""• 
He  adopted   the  conditions  previously  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Ijiurie  under  which  schools  would  be  assisted  by  tin-  Colonial 
I  hjvei  oment.    They   were  . 

1.  That  tin-  premises  in-  snllicii'iii ly  commodious,  substantial! 
woll- ventilated,  olean  and  otherwise  healthy. 

2.  That,  whether  chupela  or  not,  tiny  be  fitted  up  SB  a  school 
is  required  to  be,  i.e.,  in  accordance  with  a  simple  specified  plan 
to  be  had  on  application. 

3.  That  a  stock  of  books,  slates  and  other  school  materials  in 
daily  consumption  lie  kept  in  store,  and  in  quantities  proportioned 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  all  the  scholars  in  average  attendance. 

4.  That  the  average  attendance  amount  to  thirty,  except  in 
eases  where  no  public  elementary  school  existed  within  one  mile. 

5.  That  the  teacher  be  guaranteed  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
£]'<  [>er  annum,  which  might  include  the  school  fees  and  emolu- 
ments for  Sunday  service,  but  which  must  exclude  all  public 
grants   whatever. 

6  That  the  principal  teacher  pass  an  elementary  examination 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  English  history 
and  geography. 

7.  That  the  responsible  authorities  formally  agree  to  these 
proposals. 

"  The  money  thus  granted  is  intended  to  assist  voluntary  efforts 
and  will  only  l*e  given  when  a  proper  proportion  of  the  expense 
is  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  in  which  the  school  is 
■itu&tad,  or  by  the  religious  body  with  which  it  is  connected." 

The  rates  of  grants  recommended  by  Mr.  Laurie  and  adopted 
were  a  capitation  grant  at  (id.  and  a  result  grant  at  6d.  for  each 
pass  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
for  every  child  who  had  attended  on  fifty  days  during  the  six 
months  preceding  the  examination. 

It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Popplestone  after  his  first,  inspection  that 
the  rate  of  grant  was  small,  and  he  proposed  in  either  case  a  shilling 
instead  of  sixpence  for  each  half-year  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  approved. 

One  important  remark  among  others  in  connection  with  his 
lit  st  visits  of  inspection  was  made  by  Mr.  Popplestone.  This  is 
here  quoted : — "  A  great  difference  was  everywhere  painfully 
manifest  between  the  attainments  of  the  boys  and  the  girls.  Indeed 
the  little  knowledge  the  latter  possessed  of  numbers  and  the  most 

L elementary  principles  of   Arithmetic   was   very   marked,   and,   I 
confabs,  unaccountable.    There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  amongst  the 
8875.  K 
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greater  uuuiber  of  teaobers  that,  the  girls  cannot  learn  Arithmetic, 
and  therefore  efforts  in  thai  direction  would  be  mis-spent.   In 

very  few  instances  did  the  girls  attempt  to  write  from  dictation. 
and  only  a  small  number  could  copy  from  a  printed  book.  .  . 
By  the  method  of  individual  examination  I  believe  we  shall  see  a 
steady  improvement  in  this  particular  defect  as  well  as  in  the 
others  I  shall  afterwards  mention.  In  addition  to  this  difference 
between  the.  attainments  of  the  sexes,  a  very  undue  attention  is 
given  to  the  upper  section  of  the  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  lower 
and  far  more  numerous  portion.  This,  of  course,  is  a  great  evil, 
and  produces  its  legitimate  results.  When  the  pupils  reach  tin 
highest  classes,  the  master  has  to  expend  efforts  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  previous  training.  Even  worse  than  this  is  the 
fact  that  large  numbers  leave  school  without  getting  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  therefore  carry  away  the  barest  rudimentary  know- 
ledge, and  that  of  a  kind  more  calculated  to  make  them  disgusted 
than  to  prove  an  incentive  to  future  cultivation." 

Hence  originated  a  system  of  inspection,  but  based  upon  no 
education  law,  nor  upon  any  set  of  regulations  having  the  semblance 
of  law. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  Wesleyan  denomination  did  not 
accept  the  offer  of  inspection,  and  so  stood  outside  of  the  arrange- 
ments. The  Church  of  England,  United  Methodist  Free  Chun  Ins 
and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion  accepted  the  offer 
and  placed  their  schools  under  inspection. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  from  1870  to  1877.  In  the 
latter  year  the  Government  suddenly  stopped  making  grants  to 
the  schools,  and  consequently  no  inspections  were  held.  But  the 
new  system  introduced  by  the  change  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
school  managers  to  a  more  desirable  state  of  things,  and  efforts 
were  made  to  keep  on  in  the  new  paths. 

The  schools  were  left  without  Government  inspection  and 
Government  aid  until  the  year  1881,  when  the  first  Ordinance 
for  the  promotion  and  assistance  of  education  in  the  Colon;  ol 
Sierra  Leone  was  passed. 

At  this  time  the  Government  Model  School  was  the  only  edu- 
cational establishment  supported  by  the  Government,  with  a  staff 
of  teachers,  but  no  Director  of  Education  acting  as  its  superinten- 
dent. The  name  was  later  on  changed  to  Government  Practising 
School,  though  it  never  served  the  purposes  of  a  practising  school, 
and  was  finally  abolished  in  the  year  1899,  the  last  of  its  race. 

The  Education  Ordinance  that  was  passed  in  1881  was  not  set 
in  motion,  but  was  repealed  by  another  passed  in  1882. 


DJ.  The  Present  System  (1882-1900). 
A.— Primary  Education. 

The  present  system  of  education  was  established  by  an  Ordinance 
passed  in  1882  by  Sir  A.  E-  Havelock     A  similar  ordinance 
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at  the  Gambia,  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos.  In  fact,  all  the 
schools  in  British  West  Africa,  from  the  Gambia  to  Lagos,  were, 
aa  far  as  Government  assistance  was  concerned,  included  in  one 
Inspectorate,  officered  by  one  Inspector  and  a  Sub-Inspector  of 
Schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  such  grouping  could  not  last  longer 
than  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary,  from  whatever  standpoint 
it  was  viewed.  Accordingly,  as  occasion  arose,  as  regards  either 
the  Sub-Inspector  or  the  Inspector,  Lagos  and  the  Gold  Coast 
severed  themselves  from  this  connection,  so  that  by  1893  each 
became  independent.  Only  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia  remained 
connected.  They  have  continued  so  down  to  the  present  time ; 
but  it  seems  likely  that  even  this  will  not  last  much  longer.  In 
each  Colony  the  system  is  directed  by  its  own  Board  of  Education, 
but  with  one  Inspector  of  Schools  for  both. 
The   Education   Ordinance,    1882,   provided  for  : —  Education 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Education,  to  consist  of  the  ^,ina,1C', 
Governor  or  Officer  administering  the  Government,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council   and  four   other    persons,  to    1* 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  the  Board  to  have  the  power   of 
making  rules. 

2.  Government  schools  to  lie  established  and  maintained  entirely 
by  the  Government 

3.  The  giving  aid  from  the  Public  Funds  of  the  Colony  under 
expressed  conditions  to  schools  established  by  private  persons, 
or  by  some  acknowledged  society,  body  or  corporation. 

•  4.  The  establishment  of  Industrial  Schools  in  these  terms : 

"  Schools  in  which  all  the  pupils  devote  not  less  than  two  hours 
of  every  school  day  to  manual  labour  on  a  regular  and  approved 
system  shall  be  considered  to  be  Industrial  Schools,  and  in  any 
such  school  the  payment  of  fees  shall  not  lie  required  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  a  grant-in-aid.  Manual  labour  shall  be  understood 
to  mean  any  kind  of  handicraft,  manufacturing  process  or  agri- 
cultural work." 

"  To  every  Industrial  School  as  aforesaid  an  addition  may  be 
made  to  the  capitation  and  proficiency  grants  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled  under  the  Ordinance,  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  such  grants." 

5.  The  training  of  teachers  on  an  economical  basis,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  J.  S.  Laurie  : — . 

"  A  grant  from  Public  Funds,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Education,  may  be  made 
to  any  Training  College,  School  or  Institution  in  which  teachers  are 
trained,  for  every  teacher  who  shall  have  proved  his  competency 
to  teach  by  obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Education : 
Provided  that  every  such  teacher  shall  have  received  at  least  two 
years'  instruction  in  such  Training  College,  School  or  Institution, 
and  shall  give  a  Bond  to  the  Governor  ...  to  teach  either 
in  a  Government  school  or  a  school  receiving  a  grant-in-aid  for  a 
period  of  five  years." 
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The  Board  Ruled  framed  under  this  Ordinance  provided  for- 

1.  The  examination  of  teachers  and  classification  of  certificate*. 

2.  Grants   for  school-houses,   furniture   and   apparatus. 

3.  Hates  of  grants-in-aid  to  schools  for  results  and  industrial 
training. 

4.  Three  special  grants  to  schools  showing  "  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence  hy  obtaining  the  highest  percentage  of  passes." 

On  these  bases  the  present  system  of  education  was  founded. 
As  time  went  on  and  experience  was  gained  they  were  now  and 
again  modified. 

The  Ordinance  of  1882  was  repealed  by  that  of  1895,  and  Uk 
Rules  have  been  twice  revised,  in  1895  and  1899. 

The  Ordinance  of  1895  introduced  no  particularly  new  feal 
but  chiefly  rearranged  the  provisions  with  a  view  to  greater  oltftr- 
ness.     It  enlarged  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Edui.it; 
as  to  include  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  made  the  appointment 
of  the  "other"  persons  as  members  of  the  Board  rest  in   tin 
Go  vernor-in-Council . 

The  Rules  liecame  more  comprehensive  and  introduced  some 
important  items.    They   were  again   revised  in    1899,  and  now 
contain  the  following  provisions  among  others:— 
Clamilication     The  teachers   recognised   by  the  Board  are  (a)   propationen 
of  Teachers.   (6)  pupil-teachers ;  (c)  assistant  teachers;  (&)  provisionally  certifi- 
cated teachers ;  (e)  certificated   teachers. 
Probationer*.     The  engagement   of   probationers  may  commence  at  any  time 
They  must  not  l>e  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
engagement,  must  be  approved  by  the  Inspector,  produce  the  usual 
certificates,  and  have  passed  the  Fourth  Standard  at  least.    They 
are  not  permitted  to  teach  more  than  half  the  time  the  school  is 
open.     Neglect  of  these  provisions  forfeits  the  recognition  of  t' 
Board  of  such  probationer  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  school. 

The  engagement  of  a  pupil-teacher  can  only  begin  on  January  Is 
He  need  not  have  served  as  probationer,  but  must  not  be  less  th 
fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  engagement.    He  must  hav 
been  approved  by  the  Ins]>ector,  produced  the  necessary  certitica 
and  have  passed  a  qualifying  examination  in  Standard  VI.  at  least 

The  length  of  the  engagement  of  a  pupil-teacher  is  ordinarily 
three  years,  during  which  time  the  Managers  are  expected  to  see 
that  he  is  properly  instructed.  At  the  end  of  each  year  he  is  required 
to  pass  the  examination  specified  for  that  year ;  two  con- 
secutive failures  to  pass  the  examination  required,  or  failure  of  his 
health,  or  Managers'  neglect  of  their  duty  to  him  will  cause  the 
Board  to  cease  to  recognise  such  pupil-teacher. 

At  the  termination  of  his  appointment  a  pupil-teacher  may 
become  a  student  in  a  recognised  training  college,  an  assistant 
teacher  or  a  provisionally  certificated  teacher. 

Before  pupil-teachers  can  be  admitted  as  students  in  a  recognised 
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training  college  they  must  have  passed  the  third  year's  exannna 
tion  for  pupil-teachers. 


•  See  also  Extract  from  Colonial  Report*. 
Report  for  11102  on  |  a«e  Oil,  Mow. 
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Tlnsi'  rules  thus  aim  at  introducing  and  establishing  the  pupil- 
cher  system,  and  the  success  of  the  present  scheme  for  the 
raining  of  masters  largely,  if  not  wholly,  depends  on  it.  This  is  the 
jnd  year  of  its  trial  and  the  outlook  is  not  very  promising,  though 
aero  is  hope  of  its  ultimate  success.  Pupils  are  so  impatient  of 
jntinuing  at  school  after  they  have  passed  the  Fourth  Standard 
lat  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  qualify  for  pupil-teacherships. 

Pereons  who  have  passed  the  third  year's  pupil-teachers'  examina- 
tion or  teachers  who  hold  a  third-class  certificate  under  the  previous 
ird  Rules  may  l>e  recognised  as  assistant  teachers. 

Provisional  certificates  may  lje  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  such  periods  as  the  Board  may  decide,  and  are  forfeited  if  the 
holders  of  them  are  twice  reported  to  be  inefficient  by  the  Inspector. 
Such  certificates  are  issued  to  persons  specially  recommended  by  the 
Inspector  when  there  are  not  sufficient  certificated  teachers. 

Teachers'  certificates  are  issued  to  students  who  have  passed  tho 
first  and  second  years'  examinations  at  a  training  college.  Teachers' 
certificates  may  be  issued  also  to  the  following  persons :  teachers 
who,  subject  to  the  necessary  conditions,  have  passed  the  first  year's 
examination  for  students,  and  for  a  year  subsequently  have  held 
situations  under  certificated  teachers ;  and  teachers  who  hold  a 
second-class  certificate  under  the  previous  Board  Rules,  and,  being 
in  charge  of  a  school,  have  had  two  favourable  reports  from  the 
1 1  is  pector,  provided  they  successfully  pass  the  second  year's  examina- 
tion for  students. 

Parchment  certificates  are  awarded  to  certificated  teachers  who 
have  obtained  two  favourable  reports  from  the  Inspector  after  two 
years'  consecutive  work  in  one  and  the  same  school. 

The  minimum  sohool  staff  requires  a  certificated  teacher  for  all 
schools  having  an  average  attendance  of  sixty ;  an  additional 
certificated  teacher  for  an  additional  average  attendance  of  eighty  ; 
;iii  asstBtant  teacher  or  a  provisionally  certificated  teacher  for  every 
additional  average  attendance  of  sixty ;  a  pupil-teacher  for  an 
additional  average  attendance  of  forty,  aud  a  probationer  for  an 
additional  average  attendance  of  twenty. 

Grants  are  made  on  account  of  pupil-teachers  at  the  rates  of  £2, 
£3  and  £4  respectively  for  a  "  good  pass  "  at  the  first,  second  and 
third  year's  examination,  and  £1,  £2  and  £3  for  a  "  fair  pass." 

To  encourage  the  formation  of  central  or  other  classes  for  the 
instruction  of  existing  teachers  desiring  to  qualify  for  certificates, 
under  certain  prescribed  conditions  a  grant  of  £l0  is  made  to  be 
applied  to  the  funds  of  any  such  school  or  classes  on  account  of  each 
teacher  belonging  to  any  such  school  or  classes  who  shall  succeed  in 
passing  the  second  year's  examination  for  a  certificate. 

Grants  at  the  rate  of  £15,  £10  and  £6  per  annum  respectively 
are  made  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  according  to  their  status 
as  parchment  certificated,  certificated  or  assistant  teachers ;  pro- 
vided that  they  receive  each  a  minimum  salary  of  £ri0,  £40  or  £28 
from  the  Managers  of  their  schools. 
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The  following  are  some  ui  the  conditions  to  be  lullilled  before  t 
grant  can  be  made  in  aid  of  a  school : — 

(a)  The  accommodation  must  be  sufficient,  and  the  prelum* 

healthy  and  properly  constructed. 
('/)  The  Managers  must  reuder  an  accurate  statement  oi  the 

school's  income  and  expenditure. 

(c)  The  school  must  have  met  at  least  380  tunes  in  the  yet*. 

(d)  A  minimum  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  pretested  for 

examination  must  pass  the  annual  examination. 

The  grants  are  based  on  the  average  attendance  and  the  resulU 
of  individual  examination,  except  in  the  case  of  infant  schools  or 
classes. 

In  addition,  an  award  is  made  where  the  organisation  and  (tint 
pline  are  satisfactory  ;  and  to  schools  in  which  the  results  of  exami- 
nation are  good,  and  60  per  cent.,  70  per  cent.,  80  per  nut.,  or 
!10  per  cent,  of  those  presented  for  examination  pass  in  all  the  three 
elementary  subjects  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  special 
grants  are  made  in  addition  to  the  foregoing. 

The  optional  subjects  are  geography,  history,  grammar  and 
drawing.  Sewing  is  obligatory  for  girls.  For  each  of  thaw 
separate  awards  are  made  according  to  the  results  of  examination 
in  them. 

Grants  are  made  for  infant  classes  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  or 
sixpence,  according  to  proficiency  shown  at  a  collective  examination, 
in   addition   to   those  for  average  attendance,   organisation  and 
discipline.    Infants  for  whom  proficiency  grant  may  be  inau 
those  between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven.     Where  arrangement 
are  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  infante  in  such  a  way  as  not 
disturb  the  older  scholars  in  their  work,  whether  by  being  taught 
in  a  separate  building,  or  if  in  the  same  building  not  on  the  sann 
floor,  or  if  on  the  same  floor  in  a  separate  room,  the  partition  wall 
of  which  are  constructed  with  a  view  to  exclude  noise  from  othe 
parts  of  the  school,  the  grants  may  be  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  01 
two  shillings  per  head  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done 
instead  of  one  shilling  or  sixpence  as  otherwise  provided. 

The  giants  made  to  a  school  are  to  be  applied  (u)  to  the  iinprou 
ment  or  maintenance  of  the  building,  furniture  or  apparutus,  and 
(b)  to  increasing  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  of  such  Bchooi. 
But  the  amount  to  be  paid  as  grant-in-aid  to  any  one  school 
limited  to  one  half  of  its  annual  income  from  all  sources. 

Grante  are  not  now  made  in  aid  of  repairs  of  a  school-house,  but 
only  for  t  he  erection  of  new  buildings  or  the  enlargement  of  existing 
ones ;  provided  that  before  the  work  is  taken  in  hand  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Education  is  obtained  and  estimates  are  submitted 
for  its  approval.  This  grant  is  fixed  at  one-tenth  of  the  estimat 
or  actual  cost  of  the  work. 

The  desirability  of  having  a  training  college  for  the  professions 
training  of  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  Colony  was  felt  so  far  bat 
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as  1840,  but  only  by  the  Utiles  of  1800  has  a  real  attempt  been  made 
towards  realising  that  long-felt  want.  For  the  puqioses  of  these 
Rules  a  training  college  is  defined  to  be  an  institution  either  [or 
boarding,  lodging  and  instructing,  or  for  merely  instructing 
students  who  are  preparing  to  become  certificated  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  It  must  include,  either  on  the  premises  or 
within  a  convenient  distance,  a  practising  school  bt  which  the 
students  may  learn  the  practical  exercise  of  their  profession. 

The  candidates  for  admission  into  a  training  college  are  pupil- 
teachers  who  have  completed  their  tlurd  year  and  passed  the 
examination  of  that  year,  otherwise  called  the  Government  Scholar- 
ship Examination.  The  number  to  be  admitted  in  any  one  year 
is  limited  to  six,  viz.,  four  resident  and  two  non-resident ;  provided 
that  the  Board  of  Education  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor, 
increase  the  number  according  to  the  demand  for  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  Colony. 

The  grant  to  an  approved  training  college  shall  be  £50,  payable 
quarterly,  for  each  student  in  residence,  and  £20  for  each  day 
student.  An  additional  £20  may  be  spent  for  each  student  of  the 
latter  class  towards  his  support  during  his  period  of  training. 

Before  a  student  i3  admitted  into  a  training  college  he,  together 
with  one  approved  surety,  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Governor  binding 
him  to  be  of  good  behaviour  during  his  course  of  training,  and  to 
teach  for  a  period  of  five  years  at  least  either  in  a  training  college, 
Government  school,  or  an  assisted  school,  after  the  conclusion  of 
his  course  of  training.  In  each  case  of  a  student  failing  to  pass  the 
year's  examination,  the  amount  due  for  the  last  quarter  on  account 
of  such  student  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Government,  unless  he  or 
she  has  been  excused  such  examination  on  account  of  illness  or 
other  cause  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Board. 

The  Mohammedan  section  of  the  community  are,  like  any  other, .,  .  . 

admissible  to  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Ordinance  and  Board  an  Educa- 
Rules,  and  may  erect  schools  of  their  own  and  claim  the  same  tion- 
assistance  given  to  the  others,  or  may  send  their  children  to  existing 
schools.  £Thi9  they  can  do,  inasmuch  as  by  the  terms  of  the  Educa- 
tion Ordinance  an  assisted  school  must  lie  open  to  all  children. 
"  irrespective  of  race  or  religion,"'  and  "  no  pupil  may  receive  any 
religious  instruction  to  which  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
pupil  objects." 

But,  from  either  disinclination  or  inability,  no  schools  were 
established  by  them  ;  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  their  children 
sought  the  advantages  of  education  in  the  Christian  sohools. 

In  189J,  to  encourage  the  Mohammedans  to  establish  their  own 
sohools  for  teaching  English,  a  grant  of  £48  per  annum  was  offered 
them  on  easy  terms,  namely,  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  In- 
spector of  Sohools  that  the  school  for  which  a  grant  is  claimed  had 
lieen  open  during  the  quarter,  and  that  sohool  work  (in  English) 
had  been  done. 

one  school  received  this  grant  for  several  vears.     For  the 
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The  total  number  on  the  roll  of  these  schools  is  about  BOO,  and 
the  average  attendance  about  ;S00. 

There  is  now  a  Director  of  Mohammedan  Education,  who  has 
instituted  special  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Three  scholarships,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £30  a  year,  are 
0|jen  for  competition  to  the  pupils  of  assisted  schools.  A  successful 
candidate  "  must  consent  to  attend  a  Secondary  School  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education  during  the  currency  of  the  scholarship, 
but  may  elect  the  school  he  desires  to  attend." 

Each  scholarship  is  tenable  in  the  first  instance  for  one  year 
only,  but  may,  upon  its  being  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Hoard 
that  the  scholar  continues  to  be  of  good  character  and  conduct, 
and  is  persevering  in  and  benefiting  from  the  instruction  received, 
be  extended  from  year  to  year  for  a  further  term  of  two  years. 

To  be  eligible  a  candidate  must  present  a  certificate,  signed  by 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  he  has  last  attended,  that  he  is 
of  good  character  and  conduct,  and  that  his  parents  and  guardians 
are  themselves  unable  to  provide  him  with  further  education. 
He  must  also  have  been  in  regular  attendance  at  some  piimary 
aohool  in  the  Colony,  and  have  passed  in  Standard  V.  or  VI. 
Remit  of  the     As  a  result  of  the  present  system,  education  is  certainly  more 
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general  among  the  masses,  though  the  standard  of  attainments 
is  not  so  high  as  may  lie  desired.  This  is  owing  to  causes  which 
have  been  referred  to,  and  which,  though  difficult  of  removal,  are 
not  insuperable. 

The  great  difference,  "  painfully  manifest  "  to  Mr.  Popplestone 
in  1870,  between  the  attainments  of  the  boys  and  girls  has  been 
very  considerably  reduced  ;  both  receive  the  same  kind  of 
instruction,  and  generally  the  same  amount  of  attention,  and  the 
girls  often  compete  with  the  boys  with  conspicuous  success. 

The  teacher's  attention  is  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  school, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  upper  section  at  the  expense  of  tbf 
lower  aud  far  more  numerous  portion.  Thus  have  been  fulfilled 
Mr.  Popplestone's  anticipations,  that  by  the  method  of  individual 
examination  we  should  see  improvement  in  those  particular  defects. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  position  of  the 
masters. 

D.    Secondary  and  Hioheb  Education. 

Secondary  education  receives  no  support  from  the  Government. 
All  the  secondary  schools  are  supported  by  denominational  societies, 
viz.,  Fourah  Bay  College,  Grammar  School,  and  Annie  Walsh 
Memorial  School  for  girls,  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  two 
High  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  ; 
and  the  Convent  School  by  the  Catholic  Mission. 

They  are  semi-public  schools,  none  of  them  being  strictly  denomi- 
national, that,  is,  attended  only  by  ohildren  whose  parents  are 
connected  with  the  religious  body  that  maintains  them. 

The  Fourah  Bay  College  is  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Durham, 
which  has  enabled  some  of  its  alumni  to  attain  to  the  B.A.  degree 
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without  having  been  in  England.  The  course  of  studies  in  the 
College  is  now  essentially  theological,  the  students  chiefly  pursuing 
the  course  for  a  licence  in  theology.  There  is  also  a  department 
for  the  training  of  school  teachers,  which  is  at  present  the  recog 
nised  "  Training  College  "  for  teachers  in  the  Colony.  It  has  an 
English  normal  master,  and  there  is  a  practising  school  in  the 
grounds  of  the  College. 

C.  Technical  Education. 

There  is  no  scheme  of  technical  education  in  connection  with  the 
educational  system  of  the  Colony. 

The  Government  has  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  introduce 
some  such  scheme  by  offering  grants-in-aid  to  the  religious  bodies, 
separately  or  collectively,  for  any  plan  that  could  be  suggested  v 
but  nothing  practicable  was  arrived  at. 

The  only  assistance  that  is  given  in  this  direction  is  a  subsidy  of 
£120  per  annum  paid  in  aid  of  the  Diocesan  Technical  School. 

This  school  was  established  in  1895.    Its  curriculum  embraces  Diocesan 
the    various    branches  of    drawing,   carpentry,  joinery  and  theTj*nnie»' 
principles  of  building  construction  generally.      It  is  doing  a  good      °° - 
work,  but  the  classes  are  not  largely  attended.    Classes  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  in  drawing  aro  held  here.    A  series  of  forty 
lectures  are  given,  extending  over  a  period  of  five  months.    At 
the  conclusion  of  the  course  examinations  may  be  held,  at  which 
the  successful  teachers  receive  certificates  qualifying  them  to  be 
teachers  of  drawing. 

D.  Statistics. 

The  population  of  the  Colony  is  76,055  ;  the  number  of  children  statistic*, 
of  school  age  is  given  at  13,853. 

The  following  is  a  table  for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  roll  number  Koll  Nnm 
and  average  attendanoe  at  the  inspected  schools : —  AMendan* 


— 

Roll  Numbeb. 
8,520 

Average 
Attendance. 

1891 

5,984 

1802 

8,102 

5,943 

1893 

8,389 

5,956 

1894 

8,337 

6,033 

1895 

8,280 

5,926 

1896 

8,410 

6,883 

1897 

8,855 

6,096 

1898 

8,358 

6,707 

1899 

8,103 

6,660 

1900    . 

7,870 

6,661 

The  number  of  sohools  inspected  in  1900  was  seventy-seven. 
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■Maod       The  total  income  of  the  schools  from  all  sources,  for  tlie  veai 
en.liture   11J()0j  waa  £4887  15a.  6d.,  to  which  the  Government  contributed 
in  grants  in-aid  £1,533  10s.,  and  the  totul  expenditure  for 

I  same  time  was  £4,565  3s.  lid. 
The  total  estimated  cost  to  the  Government  for  education  for 
tin-  current  year,  including  administration  and  sundry  other 
'•liarges,  is  £3, GG5,  of  which  £1,620  is  fur  grants-in-aid  of  elementary 
sohools,  and  about  £600  in  aid  of  the  Training  College  for  tmche 


: 


Education  Office. 

Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
December,  1001. 


M.  J    .Mauri:, 
Insnector  of  Schools. 


Extract    from    Colonial     Reports.      Annual. 
Leone.     Report  for  1902.     (Cd.   1388.13.) 


No.     389. 


"  The  openings  in  the  Government  Departments  both  here  and  alone  tli 
coast  for  entrance  to  the  Government  Service  have  affected  the  tenchir 
profession  by  offering  inducements  to  some  masters  to  discontinue  their 
services  as  teachers,  and  more  especially  by  drawing  away  a  considerable 
number  of  lads  who  were  expected  to  remain  at  school  and  qualify  as  pupil- 
teachers  to  enter  a  training  college  with  a  view  eventually  to  recruit  the 
i  anks  of  masters. 

"The  Board  of  Education  has  had  to  reconsider  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  Education  Rules  in  regard  to  pupil-teachers,  and  in  the  hope  of 
offering  better  inducements  to  candidates  by  a  more  liberal  scale  of  re- 
muneration, and  by  providing  a  surer  and  more  appreciable  means  of  pre- 
paratory training,  a  set  of  proposals  drawn  up  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Board  wasdisoussed  in  detail  and  approved  by  the  Board  and  strongly  re- 
commended for  adoption  by  the  Government.  It  is  self-evident  that  th 
educational  work  done  in  the  schools  cannot  bo  effective  until  a  constat! 
supply  of  reliable  and  competent  men  as  teachers  is  secured." 
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APPENDIX  A. 

THE  EDUCATION  OUU1NANCE,   L6W-. 

An  Ordinance  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Law  Relating 
to  the  Promotion  and  Assistance  ok  Education  in  the 
Colony- 

(Ordinance  No.  S  of  18'J5,) 


Interpreta- 
tion of  In  in-. 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  Preamble, 
the  promotion  and  assistance  of  Education  in  the  Colony  : 

lie  it  therefore  enacted  hy  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  Enacting 
W  itli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof  as  follows  :  Clause. 

I.  In  this  Ordinance  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires  : 

"  Managers  "  means  such  person  or  persons  resident  in  the  Colony  as 
in-  the  governing  body  of  the  school  who  if  not  the  owners  of  or  having 
the  legal  interest  in  the  school  building  vested  in  them  are  the  representa- 
tives of  or  appointed  bj  the  person  or  persons  owning  the  school  building 
"r  having  the  legal  interest  therein  vested  in  him  or  them. 

"  Local  Mamigcrs  "  means  the  person  or  persons  appointed  by  the 
Managers  or  by  the  person  or  persons  who  are  the  owners  of  or  have,  the 
legal  interest,  in  the  school  building  vested  in  them  to  have  the  immediate 
management  of  any  assisted  school. 

"  Primary  School  "  or  "  Elementary  School  "  means  school  or  depart- 
ment of  a  school  in  which  elementary  instruction  is  given  in  accordance 
with  rules  framed  by  the  Board  of  Educatiou. 

"SiiimmI.iin  Bchool"  means  a  school  of  higher  education  approved  M 
-neb  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

"  Industrial  School  "  means  school  at  which  cither  all  the  pupils,  or  a 
proportion  of  them  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education  devote  not  less  than 
ten  hours  a  week  to  manual  labour,  that  is  to  say,  to  some  handicraft, 
manufacturing  process,  or  agricultural  work,  or  in  the  case  of  females, 
domestic  economy  on  a  plan  approved  by  the  Board. 

"  Training  Institution  "!  means  any  college  school  or  institution  in  the 
Colony  in  which  teachers  are  trained. 

II.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  Appointment 
and  such  other  educational  ollicers  as   may  lie  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 

of  this  Ordinance.  tionalollicern 


III.  There  shall  lie  a  Board  of  Education  which  shall  consist  of  the 
Governor,  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  except  the  Officer 
Commanding  the  Troops  and  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  and  of  other 
fiersons  not  exceeding  four  in  Dumber  appointed  by  the  Govcrnor-in-Council. 

IV.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor,  in  the  case  of  the  illness,  incapa- 
eily,  or  temporary  absence  from  the  Colony,  of  any  ap|iointed  member  of 
the  Board,  to  appoint  some  other  person  to  act  temporarily  in  his  stead. 


V.  Primary  Schools,  Industrial  Schools,  and  Training  Institutions  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony  granta-in-aid 
under  this  Ordinance. 


Constitution 
of  Hoard  of 
Education. 


Power  to 
apmiint 
-11  f  ..-i  i  i  hi  ■■- 

during 

I  l.-elH-e  Of 

approved 
members. 

( .  ran  I-  in -n  ni 
to  Schools, 
&c,  and 
Institution. 


at  the 


■ft  ■  ■■ 


the  irhncil  during 
than  thirty  duly, 


Writhe, 
aaacn  Sesjflework  be 

'7)  That  the  average  n 

tbelbjat  preceding  school  year  be  not 
nahaa  the  Board  otherwhe  deteraaae ; 
I  bat  the  teacher  recerre  aehool  fees  from  each  papal  at  the  rate 
•4  not  leaa  than  ooe  penny  per  week :  provided  that  where 
more  than  one  child  of  the  same  family  attend  the  same  school 
the  fee*  may  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  Managers  or  Local 
Managers  be  reduced  by  one-half  for  each  additional  child  of 
that  family  ; 

'.ii)  That  the  proportion   of  school  fees  required   by   the   Board  be 
obtained  ; 

<i.,  That   no  pupil   receive  any  religious  instruction   to  which  the 

Cn  hi   '.i   Kiianliim  of    such  pupil  objects,  or  be  compelled  to 
present  when  such  instruction  is  being  imparted  ; 
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(11)  That  children  approved  hy  the  Board  on  the  ground  that  their 
nnnts  or  guardians  are  unable  to  pay  the  ordinary  school 
fees  be  received  and  taught  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  the  Board  may  think  fit : — 

Provided  that  the  Board  may  dispense  with  the  conditions  con-  j>,-oViK 
tained  in  Sub-sections  8  and  9  in  the  case  of  :  — 

(a)  Industrial  Schools  ; 

(6)  Schools  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  mainly 
for  the  instruction  or  training  of  orphan  or  destitute 
children  ;  and 

(c)  Schools  in  respect  of  which  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Board  that  the  required  pro|>orti<>ii  »f 
fees  hits  not  been  |>aid  by  reason  of  the  poverty  "f 
the  parents  or  guardians  "f  the  pupils  of  such  school  : 

IX.  The   Board  may  refuse  to  make  a  grant  or  may  make  a  less  grant   Refusal  or 

i  hail  what  but  for  this  section  a  school  would  be  entitled  to,  or  it  may  withholding 
u ithhold  altogether  or  for  a  time  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  a  grant  made  °f  P**** 
to  any  school  : — 

(1)  Where  the  Board  considers  the  establishment  of  the  school  super- 
lluoug  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  an  assisted  school  in  its 
vicinity  ;  or 

( -1 )  Where  the  school  yields  a  profit  to  its  proprietor  or  is  able  to  support 
itself  ;  or 

l:i)  Where  the  Managers  or  Local  Managers  have  not 

(a)  Properly  maintained  the  school ;    or 

(b)  Kept  the  premises  in  a  good  and  sanitary  condition  ;  or 
(r)  Duly  paid  the  expenses  of  the  school ;  or 

(4)  Where  the  books  required  to  lie  kept  by  Managers,  Local  Managers 
or  Teachers  or  the  statistics  to  be  furnished  by  the  Managers, 
Local  Managers  or  Teachers  have  not  been  kept  or  furnished 
or  where  any  statement  in  such  books  or  returns  has  been 
falsified  by  the  Managers,  Local  Managers  or  Teachers  ; 

(".)  Where  the  Managers,  Local  Managers  or  Teachers  have  failed 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  the  rules  made  under 
thus  Ordinance. 

X.  The  appointment  of  the  Local  Managers  of  an  Assisted  School  shall 
be  communicated  in  writing  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Board  by  the  Managers 
making  such  appointment,  and  any  change  in  the  appointment  shall 
likewise  be  so  communicated. 

XL  The  Managers  and  Local  Managers  of  every  school  shall  be  liable  Liable  to 

to  refund  to  the  Board  all  moneys  or  any  part  thereof  ]>uid  to  them  in  refund 

respect  of  any  grant  or  portion  thereof : —  moneys 

granted. 

(1)  Where  the  conditions  precedent  contained  in  Section  VIII.  of 
this  Ordinance  have  not  been  fulfilled  ;   or 

(2)  Where  any  Manager,  lx>cal  Manager  or  Teacher  of  the  school 
shall  have  made  any  false  written  representation  whereby  (he 
grant  was  obtained  ;  or 

(3)  Where  such  moneys  or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  been  mis- 
applied. 

XII.   If  any  teacher  shall  lie  convicted  of  any  criminal  offence  or  lx- Cancellation 
proved   to  the  satisfaction  of  the   Board   to  be  leading  a  disreputable  or  of  Teachers' 
immoral  life,  or  shall  falsify  any  school  record  or  return,  or  make  any  certificates, 
false  written  declaration  or  statement  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
in  Section  VIII.  of  this  Ordinance,  the  Board  shall  cancel  the  certificate 
of  such  teacher. 


Establish- 
ment of 

Scholarships 
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•rat  t«>  "ne, 


1 1  rants  to  be 
luiil  licfore 
Legislative 
Council, 
liepwil  of 
Ordinances 
and  Rules. 


Comnience- 
nienl  of 
<  >rdi  nance. 
Short  Title. 


Meaning  of 
terms 


XIII.  Tlii'   Board  may,  out  of   funds:  socially  voted  by  the  Legist.  • 
Council  for  tli.it   purpose,  grant  scholarships  to  pupils  who  shall  ha\e 
attended  : — 

(a)  Primary  Schools  in  the  Colony  to  enable  them  to  attend  Second,  u  J 

or  Industrial  Schools  within  the  Colony  ;  and 

(b)  Primary,    Secondary    or    Industrial    Schools    in  the  Colony  (o 

enable  them  to  receive  technical  instruction  within  or  without 
the  Colony. 

XIV.  The  Board  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  Board  ol 
Education. 

XV.  The  Colonial  Treasurer  ahull  on  or  before  the  31st  of  March  in 
every  year  lay  before  the  Legislative  Council  a  statement  of  grants  made 
by  the  Board  during  the  previous  year. 

XVI.  '*  The  Kdueation  Ordinance,  1882,"  "  The  Education  Amendment 
I  hdinancc,    1887,"    "  The    Education    Amendment    Ordinance,    1890," 
"The  Education  Amendment  Ordinance,  1891,"  and  all  Rules  made  then 
under  are  hereby  repealed. 

XVII.  This  Ordinance  shall  corne  into  operation  on  such  day  as  the 
Governor  shall  notify  by  Proclamation,  and  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes 
as  "The  Education  Ordinance,  1805." 


Passed  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Sierra  Leone  this  eighth  day  of 
January,  1895. 


APPENDIX  B. 
EDUCATION  BULBS,  1899.* 
Hulks  Passed  hy  the  Hoard  ok  Education  under  the  Authori 
ok  thk  Education  Ordinance,  1895  (No.  •"  o»  1895). 


n 


I.  Definitions. 

1.  In  these  Rules,  except  where  the  context  requires  some  different 
meaning : — 

"  The  Board  "  means  the  Board  of  Education  ; 
'The  Ordinance  "  means  the  Education  Ordinance,  1895  ; 
A  Schedule  "  means  any  schedule,  annexed  to  these  Rules  ; 
'An  Assisted  School  "  means  a  primary  or  elementary  school  which 

is  in  receipt  of  a  grant-in-aid  ; 
"  The  Standards  "  means  the  standards  comprised  in  Schedule  A  to 

these  Rules; 
"  A  Pupil  Teacher,"  is  a  boy  or  girl  engaged  by  a  manager  or  loca 

manager  of  a  school  ont  condition  of  teaching  during  school 

hours^under^the  Buperin  endence  of  the  principal  teacher  and 

receiving  instruction  ont  of  school  hours  ; 


•A 
Educa 
8.W. 


Copy  of  the  Education  Rules,  1899,  may  be  seen  at  the  Board  ol 
tiun  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  donjon, 
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President  In 
convene  an. I 
preside  at 
meetings. 


School*  tu  l.i 
examined 

annually. 

Proviso. 

Subjects  an.l 
Standards 
for  examina- 
tion. 


"  School  year  "  means  the  period  from  (lie  1st  day  of  January  to  the 
iilst  day  of  December  in  any  year,  both  days  inclasive  ; 

"  Attendance  "  moans  attendance  at  a  school  of  a  pupil  of  not  less  than 
two  hours  at  either  a  moruing  or  afternoon  meeting  ; 

"  Average  Attendance  "  means  the  number  found  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  attendances  made  during  any  period  by  the  number 
of  times  for  which  the  school  has  met  (taring  such  period  ; 

"  Elementary  Subjects  "  shall  mean  and  include  reading)  writing  and 
arithmetic ; 

"  Inspector  "  means  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

II.  KCmntOB  of  tbk  Board. 

•>.  The  Board  shall  meet  as  often  as  the  President  shall  think  fit  to  con- 
vene it,  and  four  of  the  members  thereof,  including  the  President,  shall 
form  a  quorum.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  member  deputed 
by  him  shall  preside. 

III.  Examination  of  Schools. 

3.  The  Inspector  shall  annually  hold  an  examination  of  all  assisted 
schools,  at  the  end  of  every  school  year. 

At  such  examination  every  pupil  of  a  school  shall  be  qualified  to  lie 
examined  who  shall  have  attended  that  school  for  at  least  the  last  three 
months  in  the  preceding  school  year  ;  provided  that  no  pupil  shall  be 
examined  in  any  standard  in  which  he  shall  already  have  passed. 

4.  The  standards  of  examination  for  Infant  schools  or  classes  shall  be 
those  denoted  sub-Standards  o,  and  6,  and  for  other  schools  or  classes  the 
Standards  I.  to  VII.  (Schedule  A).  The  pupils  of  any  school  shall  be 
examined  in  the  obligatory  subjects,  namely : — The  Elementary  subjects 
mil.  as  regards  the  girls,  plain  Needlework.  They  may  also  be  examined  in 
ilie  following  optional  subjects,  viz.  -.—English  Grammar,  Geography, 
History  of  the  British  Empire  or  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  elementary  Free- 
hand Drawing.  Plain  Needlework  shall  be  compulsory  as  a  class  subject  for 
all  girls  above  the  age  of  seven,  and  shall  be  taught  according  to  the  plan 
set  forth  in  Schedule  D. 

5.  The  Inspector  shall  not  be  restricted,  in  examining  any  school,  to  the 
use  of  books  ordinarily  used  therein,  but  may  use  any  other  books  of 
approximately  equal  difficulty. 

G.  The  Inspector  shall,  before  the  examination  of  a  school,  give  to  the 

local  managers  thereof  not  less  than  seven  days'  notice  in  writing  of  the 

fixed  by  hirn  for  such  examination. 

'.  A  pupil  is  held  to  have  passed  a  standard  when  he  or  she  has  passed 

in  the  elementary  subjects  in  that  standard,  and  he  or  she  shall  then  be 

eal  led  a  proficient. 

8-11 .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

1 2.  After  every  such  examination  as  aforesaid  the  Inspector  shall  furnish 
to  the  Board  such  a  report  in  writing  as  shall  enable  it  to  determine  the 
amount,  if  any,  to  be  awarded  under  the  Ordinance  to  each  school  that  has 
lieen  examined. 

IV.  Teaohkrs. 

Classification. 

13.  The  teachers  recognised  by  the  Board  are— (a)  Probationers  ;  (t) 
Pupil-teachers  •  (c)  Assistant  Teachers ;  (d)  Provisionally  Certificated 
Teachers  j  (e)  Certificated  Teachers. 

Probationers. 

14.  (a)  Candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil-teachers  may  be  recognised  As  to 
as  probationers  until  they  are  eligible  to  be  pupil-teachers  ;  provided  they  character. 

been  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  approval,  have  produced  a  certili- 
of  good  conduct  from  the  local  managers  and  one  of  punctuality,  dili- 
.  obedience  and  attention  to  their  duties,  from  the  master  or  mistress 
mil  have  passed  an  examination  in  Standard  IV.  or  V. 


Text- Books. 


Notice  of  ex- 
amination  to 
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Prolicient 
Pupil. 


Ke|H>rt. 


Classes  of 
teachers. 
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(6)  Probationers  must  not  be  leas  than  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  engagement. 

(c)  The  engagement  of  probationers  may  commence  at  any  date  after 
they  have  passed  their  examination. 

id)  Probationers  whose  engagement  commences  on  or  after  the  passing 

of  these  rules  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in  teaching  during ■■ 

than  half  the  time  that  the  school  is  open. 

(e)  The  managers  are  bound  to  see  that  the  rules  respecting  the  employ- 
ment of  probationers  are.  properly  observed,  and  the  Board,  if  satisfied  that 
this  duty  is  neglected  in  the  case  of  any  probationer,  may  decline  to  recognize 
such  probationer  as  a  member  of  the  stall'  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  em- 
ployed. 

Pupil  Ti'irlter*. 
19.  Pupil-teachers  must  not  be  less  Hum   fifteen   years  i>f  age  at  the 
beginning  of  their  engagement. 

16.  The  engagement  of  a  pupil-teacher  can  only  begin  on  the  1st  January. 

17.  Candidates,  in  order  to  be  engaged  as  pupil-teachers,  whether  at  the 
end  of  a  period  of  probation  or  without  probation,  shall  be  presented  t.>  the 
Inspector  for  approval,  have  produced  the  certificates  specified  in  Rule  1  i  a, 
and  have  passed  an  examination  in  Standard  VI.  or  VII.,  at  which  they 
must  have  obtained  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  allotted 
to  the  subjects  taken  up  by  them  and  not  less  than  33j  per  cent,  of  the 
marks  allotted  to  any  one  of  these  subjects. 

18.  The  length  of  the  engagement  of  a  pupil-teacher  shall  ordinarily 
lie  three  years,  but  may  be  two  or  one,  provided  the  candidate  i 
admission  the  examination  fixed  for  the  first  or  second  year,  and  the  enil 
of  t  he  reduced  term  of  service  falls  beyond  the  completion  of  the  candidate's 
eighteenth  year. 

Candidates  may  be  admitted  for  a  one  year  engagement,  provided  that 
(a)  they  are  holders  of  proficiency  certificates  approved  by  the  Board  from 
the  College  of  Preceptors  or  from  the  University  of  Durham  for  not  more 
than  two  years  previously,  and  (6)  the  end  of  this  engagement  falls  beyond 
the  completion  of  the  candidates'  eighteenth  year. 

19.  Central  or  other  classes  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  Inspector,  and  the  Board  must  Ik 
satisfied  with  the  premises  and  general  arrangements. 

The  local  managers  are  bound  to  see  thai  the  pupil-teacher  is  properly 
instructed  during  the  engagement,  and  the  Board,  if  satisfied  that  thu 
duty  is  neglected  in  any  school,  may  decline  to  recognize  any  pupil-teacher 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  such  school. 

•20.  («)  Pupil-teachers  are  required  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  second 
year  of  their  engagement  to  produce  the  certificates  specified  in  Rule  1-1 
(<i)  and  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  subjects  specified  in  Schedule  C. 
1'iipil-teachers  of  the  third  year  are.  required  to  ptai  the  Government 
Scholarship  Examination  as  specified  in  Schedule  C,  and  to  produce  similar 
certificates  of  character  to  those  required  in  the  second  year. 

(b)  After  two  eonsecuti\e  failures  to  pass  the  examination  required, 
unless  from  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  or  to  produce  the  required 
certificate,  a  pupil-teacher  will  no  longer  lie  recognized  by  the  Board. 

(c)  Pupil-teachers  may  in  any  case  continue  to  lie  recognized  until  the 
end  of  the  month  in  which  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  to 
their  certificates  and  the  result  of  their  examination  is  announced  in  the 
manager. 

(d)  The  collective  examinations  of  pupil-teachers  shall  be  held  in 
December. 

(e)  The  Inspector  will  inform  the  managers  of  the  time  and  place  at 
which  the  collective  examination  of  their  pupil-teachers  will  be  held. 
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(/)  The  final  examination  of  pupil-teachers  will   be  the  Government  Government 
Scholarship  Examination.     A  pupil-teacher  of  the  third  year  may  post-  Scholarship 
pone  his  final  examination  for  another  year  but  not  unless  his  engagement  Examina- 
as  pupil-teacher  is  extended  for  that  year.  llon- 

(g)  Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Hoard' by  the  local  managers  of  the  nanus 
of  the  pupil-teachers  who  desire  to  attend  either  of  the  annual  examination! 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (u)  and  if)  of  this  rule  one  month  previous  to  the 
date  fixed  for  such  examination. 

21.  The  Board  is  not  a  party  to  the  engagement  of  pupil-teachers,  and  Board 
only  ascertains  whether  the  prescribed  certificates  are  produced  and  the  party  to  en- 
prescribed  examination  passed.  gageiueut. 

22.  Whatever  other  questions  arise  upon  the  engagement  may  lie  re-  Reference  to 
ferred  to  the  Hoard  provided  that  all  the  parties  agree  in  writing  to  be  the  Board, 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  final :  otherwise  they 
must  be  settled  as  in  any  other  hiring  or  contract. 

23.  At  the  termination  of  their  engagements  pupil-teachers  who  elect  Ex-pupil 
to  continue  in  the  profession  of  elementary  school  teachers  may,  under  the  teacher, 
conditions  stated  in  the  following  rules,  become — 

(a)  Students  in  a  recognised  Training  College. 

(6)  Assistant  Teachers. 

(c)  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers. 


V.  Examination  roit  Admission  to  Training  Colleges. 


24.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  into  a  training  college,  Government 
called  "  The  Government  Scholarship  Examination,"  will  be  held  in  October  Scholarship 
at  a  Training  College.    The  names  of  all  candidates  must  be  notified  to  the  Kxaraina- 
Board  on  or  before  the  l.jth  of  September.  tion- 

85,  The  examination  shall  extend  to  all  subjects  in  which  pupil-teachers  Subject* 
during  their  engagement  are  required  to  be  instructed  as  specified  in 
Schedule  C. 

26.  (a)  Candidates  attending  the  examination  must  be  either  pupil- 
teachers  entering  for  their  final  examination  under  Rule  20,  or,  not  being 
pupil-teachers,  persons  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  on  the  1st  January 
next  following  the  date  of  examination. 

(b)  Candidates  who  have  failed  twice  to  pass  the  Government  Scholar- 
ship Examination  shall  not  be  again  examined. 

■11.  Candidates  who  pass  the  examination  shall  be  arranged  in  three 
classes  in  order  of  merit.  To  be  in  the  first  class  they  will  have  to  obtain 
at  least  70  per  cent.,  in  the  second  fid  ]»'i  cent.,  and  in  the  third  class  40 
pet  cent.,  of  the  aggregate  marks  allotted  to  the  subjects  taken  up  by  them 
and  not  less  than  33J  per  cent,  of  the  marks  allotted  to  any  one  of  these 
subjects. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

28.  Persons  who  have  passed  the  Government  Scholarship  Examination 
and  holders  of  third  class  certificates  as  teachers  under  the  Education 
Holes  of  17th  January,  1895,  may  be  recognized  as  Assistant  Teachers. 

Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers. 

29.  The  following  persons  may  be  recognized  as  "provisionally  cert  ifi-  Conditions  o 
cated  teachers,"  provided  they  arc  specially  recommended  by  the  Inspector  recognition, 
on  the  ground  of  their  practical  skill  as  teachers,  and  that  there  arc  not 
sufficient  certificated  teachers  : — 

(a)  Pupil-teachers  who,  after  the  satisfactory  completion  of  their 
engagement,  have  obtained  a  place  in  the  first  class  of  the 
Government  Scholarship  Examination. 

(fc)  Persons  who  have  passed  the  first  year's  examination  for  certifi- 
cates (Rule  34  (1)  o). 
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(<■)  Persons  who  hold  a  second  class  certificate  under  the  Education 
Rules  of  17th  January,  1895. 

30.  [Temporary  Certificates  issued  to  provisionally  certificated  teachers.] 

31.  Provisionally  certificated  teachers  may  cease  to  be  recognized  as 
such  if  the  schools  or  classes  of  which  they  are  in  charge  are  twice  reported 
to  be  inefficient  by  the  Inspector. 

Certificated  2'eacher*. 

32.  Candidates  for  certificates  shall,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  these  ltulea,  have  passed  the  first  and  second  year's  examination 
at  the  Training  College. 

33.  The  examination  will  be  held  in  January  at  a  Training  College. 
A  syllabus  of  the  examination  may  be  hud  on  application  to  the  Board. 

34.  (1)  The  first  year's  examination  is  open  to — 

(a)  Students  who  have  been  enrolled  Mid  who  have  for  at  least  one 
year  received  continuous  training  in  a  Training  College  ; 

(6)  Teachers  who  being  upwards  of  nineteen  years  of  age  have  been 
employed  for  at  least  one.  year  as  assistant  teachers  under  ltule 
•28  in  assisted  schools  under  certificated  teachers  and  have 
obtained  a  favourable  report  from  the  Inspector  on  their  skill 
in  teaching,  reading  and  recitation. 

(c)  To  gain  a  pass  in  the  above  examination  a  student  will  have  to 
obtain  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  allotted  to 
Ihr  subjects,  taken  up  by  him,  and  not.  less  than  83j  per  cent, 
of  the  marks  allotted  to  any  one  of  these  subjects. 
(•2)  The  second  rear's  examination  is  open  to— 

(a)  Students  who  have  passed  the  first  year's  examination,  or  have 
been  excused  such  examination  on  account  of  illness  or  other 
cause  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Hoard  and  have  subse- 
quently completed  a  second  year  of  training  as  specified  in 
Hulc  3-1  (1)" 

{b)  Teachers  who  have  passed  the  first  year's  examination  not  less 
than  a  year  previously  and,  sulMC<niently  to  such  examination, 
have  held  situations  for  at  least  one  year  as  provisionally  certifi- 
cated teachers  or  assistant  teachers  under  Rule  28  in  assisted 
schools  under  certificated  teachers  or  in  central  classes  as  speci- 
fied in  Rule  1 9,  and  teachers  who  hold  second  class  certificates 
under  the  Board  of  Education  Rules  of  17th  Jauuary,  1895, 
and,  being  headmasters  or  mistresses  of  assisted  schools,  have 
obtained  a  second  favourable  report  from  the  Inspector  on 
their  skill  in  leaching,  reading  and  recitation. 

(c)  To  gain  a  pass  in  the  above  examination  a  student  will  have  to 
obtain  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  allotted  to 
the  subjects  taken  up  by  him,  and  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of 
the  marks  allotted  to  any  one  of  these  subjects. 

35.  Candidates  who  at  the  time  of  the  examination  are  not  teachers 
in  schools  under  inspection  shall  be  recommended  by  the  authorities  of 
the  college,  or  by  the  managers  of  the  school  in  which  they  last  served. 

.".<:.  The  names  of  all  candidates  for  examination  must  be  notified  to  the 
Board  In-fore  the  1st  of  December  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  good 
diameter  for  each  candidate  either  from  the  authorities  of  the  Training 
( lotlege  or  the  managers  of  schools  as  the  case  may  be. 

37.  The  examination  under  Rules  20,  24,  and  31  will  be  conducted  by 
Hoards  of  Examiners,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  paid  for  their  services  a  fee  of  one  guinea  each  for  each 
examination,  or  ;*t  such  other  rut*  us  the  Board  may,  under  special  circum- 
Htances,  fix. 
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38.  (a)  Teachers  who  have  passed  the  second  year's  examination  shall  Keoognitioi 
be  recognized  by  the  Board  as  certificated  teachers  from  the  first  day  of  the  ■*,oert'^;* 
month  succeeding  the  close  of  the  examination  and  shall  obtain  a  certi- **"  teacher 
ficate  in  the  [prescribed]  form.  

(6)  Teachers  who,  on  or  before  the  passing  of  these  rules,  held  first- 
class  certificates  shall  be  recognized  as  certificated  teachers  in 
the  position  they  held  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  these  rules. 

39.  lists  will  be  pub'ished  in  The  Sierra  Leone  Royal  Gazette  showing 
the  successful  candidates  in  each  year's  examination,  whether  students  or 
not. 

40.  A  teacher  who  has  been  employed  as  a  certificated  teacher  for  not  Parchment 
less  than  two  years  in  one  and  the  same  school  or  in  a  Training  College,  and  certificate. 
has  obtained  a  favourable  report  from  the  Inspector  at  the  end  of  each  year, 

shall  be  awarded  a  certificate  to  be  called  "  Parchment  Certificate "  in 
the  [prescribed]  form 

41.  The  certificates  held  under  previous  rules  will  continue  to  be  recog- 
nized; but  any  further  advancement  as  regards  status  and  certificates 
can  only  be  obtained  under  these  rules. 

Report  of  Inspection. 

42.  The  Inspector  shall  report  each  year  on  the  efficiency  of  all  teachers  {Pp^.tor'B 
engaged  in  a  school,  and  particularly  on  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  ""P0™- 
duty  towards  the  pupil-teachers  under  them. 

Recall  or  Suspension  of  Certificates. 

43.  A  certificate  may  at  any  time  be  recalled  or  suspended,  but  not  until 
the  Board  have  informed  the  teacher  of  the  charges  against  him  and  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  explanation. 

44.  There  shall  be  kept  in  the  Inspector  of  Schools'  Office  a  complete  Records  ol 
record  of  certificates  granted  by  the  Board.     Any  |w:rson  applying  shall  STES^' 
be  allowed  to  see  such  record  within  office  hours  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  p  ' 
of  one  shilling,  and  an  official  copy  of  a  certificate  from  such  record  shall 

be  evidence  that  a  certificate  was  so  granted  as  therein  stated  and  that 
such  official  copy  is  a  true  extract  from  the  record  and  for  such  official 
copy  a  fee  of  one  shilling  shall  be  payable. 

The  fees  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury. 

•VI.  School  Staff. 

45.  The  recognized  teachers  employed  in  any  school  form  the  school 
staff. 

46.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  a  list  of  the  school  Board  to 
staff  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  which,  if  approved  by  them,  shall  be  decide, 
entered  in  the  log-book  and  signed  by  the  local  manager.    The  entry  will 

show  the  school  staff  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  An  entry  must 
be  made  of  any  change  in  the  staff  occurring  during  the  school  year. 

47.  In  estimating  what  is  the  minimum  school  staff  required,  the  Board  Minimum 
consider  the  Principal  Certificated  Teacher  to  be  sufficient  for  an  average  School  sta 
attendance  of  sixty  ;  each  additional  certificated  teacher  for  an  additional 
average  attendance  of  eighty  ;  each   assistant   teacher   or  provisionally 
certificated  teacher  for  an  additional  average  attendance  of  sixty;  each 

pupil  teacher  for  an  additional  average  attendance  of  forty  ;  each  pro- 
bationer for  an  additional  average  attendance  of  twenty. 

Schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  below  sixty  and  infant  schools 
m  defined  in  Bule  71  are  not  included  in  the  above  arrangement,  but  the 
Board  expect  that  managers  will  make  suitable  arrangements  for  the 
sohoUrs  in  such  schools. 
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48.  Ob  end  after  the  Let  of  January  of  the  third  year  following  the 
:  of  than  reiae,  ■*>  athaot  *baH  he  recognised  by  the  Board  as  an 
im  whack  the  staff  it  kaa  than  the  ■"'"■"-  recognixd  by 
Ik.  Baaed  madar  Bok-  47. 

w  eatce  of  any  teacher,  other  than  the  principal 
i  of  a  school  year,  and  are  duly  reported  to  the 
in  the  peace  of  the  teacher*  causing  the 
may  be  riff  imi  as  part  of  the  school  staff,  each  probationer 
;  accepted  as  eqervelent  to  a  pnpfl-teaeher.  provided  always  that  the 
vacancies  an  iuppiud  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  nest  school  year 
by  the  appoentnamt  of  duly  qualified  teachers. 

50.  Notice  shall  at  once  be  given  to  the  Board  of  any  change  in  the 
school  staff  occurring  daring  the  school  year ;  and  the  date  of  birth  of 
the  new  teacher  and  the  name  of  the  school  in  which  he  or  she  was  last 
,  and  of  that  (2*  any)  in  which  he  or  she  served  as  pupil-teacher 


VH.  ArrucaxtOBB  foe  EnounsT  or  Schools. 


51-5*. 


Vila,  Annc-al  Gtuvr. 

Conditions  of      53.  The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  school  in  order  to  obtain 
annual  an  annual  Government  Grant  are  those  set  forth  in   "  The  Education 

grants.  Ordinance,   1S95,"  and  in  these  Rules.    The  Board's  decision  whether 

these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  any  case  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Coaditiona.         54.  Before  any  grant  shall  be  made  in  aid  of  a  school,  the  Board  shall 
be  satisfied — 

(a)  That  the  school  fulfils  the  conditions  contained  in  Section  8  of  th 

Ordinance  ; 
(o)  That  the  school  premises  are  healthy,  properly  constructed,  an 

supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and  contain  sufficient  acconimo 

dation  for  the  scholars  attending  the  school : 
(e)  That  the  local  managers  of  the  school  have  furnished  a  prop 

and  accurate  statement  of  its  income  and  expenditure  ; 
(</)  That  at  the  last  preceding  examination  of  the  school  not  less  tha 

40  per  cent,  of  the  presentees  « i  re  proficient ; 
(e)  That  the  school  lias  a  sufficient  staff  and  is  adequately  provided 

with  furniture,  books,  maps  and  other  apparatus  for  elementary 

instruction. 

55.  The  Board  shall  annually  make  grants-in-aid  of  schools  at  t 
respective  rates  specified  in  these  Rules.  Provided  that  under  Rules  & 
.'i.s  and  .")>».  no  grant  shall  be  made  on  account  of  any  pupil  who  is  not 
proficient  at  the  examination. 

56.  The  Board  shall,  for  every  pass  obtained  by  the  proficients  in  any 
of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Rule  -4  (except  plain  needlework),  make  a  grant 
of  two  shillings,  ami  for  every  pass  in  plain  needlework,  one  shilling  ;  and 
in  any  of  the  standards  above  the  second  in  which  no  less  than  one-half 
the  pupils  examined  under  such  standards  shall  individually  obtain  a  gi 
pass  in  each  of  the  elementary  subjects,  an  additional  award  of  sixpen 

i  for  every  subject  pass  obtained  by  each  proficient  in  that  standard. 

57.  The  Board  shall,  for  every  pass  in  drawing,  make  a  grant  of  twe 
shillings  and  sixpence  in  aid  of  the  school  of  the  successful  candidates. 


Grants  to  l>c 
annual. 


Grants  for 
passes  in 
elementary 
subjects. 


(irant  for  a 
"  good  pace.1 

Grant  for 
drawing. 
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58.  The  Board  shall  award  to  every  school  of  which  the  Inspector  shall  Grant  for 
have  reported  the  organization  and  discipline  as  good  a  grant  of  ninepence  organisatio 
for  each  unit,  or  as  fairly  good  a  grant  of  sixpence  for  each  unit  of  average  *?<*. 
attendance  at  such  school.  discipline. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  grant  the  Inspector  will  have  special  regard  Conditions  i 
to  the  moral  training  and  conduct  of  the  children,  to  the  neatness  and  be  fulfilled. 
order  of  the  school  premises,  furniture  and  apparatus  and  to  the  proper 
classification  of  the  scholars  both  for  teaching  and  examination.  The  local 
managers  and  teachers  will  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  that  all 
reasonable  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the  school,  to 
bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners  and  lan- 
guage, of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children 
the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect 
for  others  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act. 

59.  Where  the  organization  and  discipline  of  a  school  shall  have  been  Grants  for 
reported  as  good,  and  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  under  instruc-  ^HS0 

tion  in  the  standards  have  been  presented  for  examination,  the  Board  shall  8^n 
award  to  such  school  for  every  proficient  pass  in  a  standard  subject : —     caUed^Merii 

(a)  If  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  such  presentees  shall  have  passed,  K1*0*8* 

an  extra  grant  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  each  such  pass. 
(o)  If  no  less  than  70  per  cent,  shall  have  passed,  an  extra  grant  at 
the  rate  of  one  shilling  for  each  such  pass. 

(c)  If  no  less  than  80  per  cent,  shall  have  passed,  an  extra  grant  at 

the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  ninepence  for  each  such  pass  ;  and 

(d)  If  no  less  than  90  per  cent,  shall  have  passed,  an  extra  grant  at 

the  rate  of  two  shillings  for  such  pass. 

Provided  that  these  extra  grants  shall  not  be  made  unless  the  majority 
of  the  proficients  making  up  the  percentage  of  proficients  shall  consist 
of  pupils  who  were  then  examined  for  the  first  time  in  their  respective 
standards. 

60.  The  Board  shall  award  to  every  school  a  grant  of   two  shillings  for  Average, 
each  unit  of  average  attendance.  attendance. 

61.  Whenever  it  is  proposed  to  erect  an  elementary  school  building  Grants  in 
or  to  add  to  or  enlarge  an  existing  elementary  school  building,  a  grant  rospect  of 
may  be  made  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  the  erection  or  extension  thereof  of  not  ?*•??• 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  estimated  or  actual  cost  of  building  whichever  f^it^'ai 
may  be  least,  or  of  such  less  sum  as  the  Board  may  have  previously  deter-  apparatus, 
mined  in  every  particular  case,  where  before  the  commencement  of  the 
building — 

(a)  The  approval  of  the  Board  has  been  obtained  for  the  erection  of 
or  addition  to  or  enlargement  of  the  school  building,  for  the 
plans  and  estimated  cost  for  the  same,  and  the  position  of  the 
proposed  site ;  and 

(o)  Security  has  been  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  to  the 
amount  of  the  grant-in-aid  that  the  building  shall  continue  to 
be  used  as  an  elementary  school  until  the  said  grant  has  been 
repaid  or  an  order  has  been  obtained  from  the  Board  authorising 
the  discontinuance  of  such  school  building  for  the  purpose  of  an 
elementary  school. 

Provided  that  the  Board  shall  not  signify  its  approval  as  provided  in  Proviso, 
(a)  unless  it  is  satisfied  that  tho  accommodation  to  be  provided  is  actually 
requisite,  having  regard  to  that  already  existing  in  the  district,  and  that 
no  grant  shall  be  paid  unless  the  Board  has  been  satisfied  that  the  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  accordance  with  the  approved  plans  (except  so  far 
as  any  variation  therefrom  may  be  approved  by  the  Board)  and  vouchers 
have  been  produced  to  its  satisfaction  in  support  of  the  expenditure  incurred. 
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The  Board  will  require— 

1st.— A  Block  Plan  of  the  site  drawn  to  scale,  which  must  indicate  : 

i.  The  position  of  the  school  buildings ; 

ii.  Out  buildings  ; 

iii.  Entrances  ; 

iv.  Boundry  wans  or  fences. 

2nd.     A  plan  of  each  floor  of  the  schoolroom  also  drawn  to  scale. 
3rd.  —A  detailed  specification. 

\ll  school  buildings  must  be  fitted  with  sufficient  number  of  rtirt-prpjr 
and  a  separate  latrine  for  boys  and  girls  which  must  be  at  a  suitable  dial 
from  and  not  attached  to  the  school. 


Pupil  Teachert'  Grants. 

62.   A  grant  according  to  the  following  scale  Ls  made  in  respect  of  each 
pupil-teacher  who  has  passed  a   good   or  fair  examination   at  one  of  l Ik- 
examinations  of  pupil-teachers  or  has  obtained  ;i  place  in  the  first  or* 
class  in  the  Government  Scholarship  Examination. 


Government 

First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Scholarship. 

For  a  good   pass 

-    £9 

£3 

'-'1  (1st    Class) 

For   a   fair    pass 

VI 

£3 

£3  (2nd  Class) 

To  pass  a  good  or  fair  examination  in  the  first  or  second  year  a  pupil- 
;.  i  most  obtain  at  least  70  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  respectively  of  the 
aggregate  mark*  .allotted  to  the  subjects  taken  up  by  him  and  not  Ian 
thai)  :<"J  par  oaot.ol  the  marks  allotted  to  any  one  of  these  subjects,  and 
with  rMjiecl  to  the  (imernment  Scholarship  he  must  obtain  for  a  good  Of 
fair  pass  the  proportion  of  marks  laid  down  respectively  for  passes  in  the 
first  or  second  ulu  in  Rule  27. 

The  riant  miller  this  Hide  may  be  applied  towards  the  amonaa  al  mntnl 
or  other  classes  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  or  divided  between 
the  principal  teaeher  and  the  pupil-teacher,  should  the  latter  have  been 
instructed  by  the  roCHar,  in  such  proportion  as  the  managers  think  fit. 

Qrant  .in  pairing  Examination  for  Certificate. 

63.  A  grunt  of  ton  pounds  will  be  made  in  respect  of  each  teacher  who 
In  p  1  ■:-..-,(  the  second  year's  examination  for  a  certificate  under  Rule  34. 
•  ,,M  and  {,■).  The  grant  under  this  Rule  shall  be  applied  to  the  funds  of 
any  school  or  central  or  other  class  in  which  the  teacher  may  have  been 
pmpuad  '"r  ''"•  iTiTrririMBon. 


Tenders'  Grants. 
I'lie     1  ml  i  in  1  e  i|Kct  of  the  teachers  of  assisted  schools  will  be   made 

,  lollon   I 

I,,,  Inn.  ni    i'i  iiilicatcd   Teachers £15 

reaohera    - £10 

Assistant  Teachers £  6 

provisionally  cTlilicateil  teachers  will  receive  the  same  grant  as  Certsfi- 
c*ted  teachers  whilst  acting  on  a  recognized  school  staff  as  certificaf. 
laaHicr*. 

(|11  ,|„.  purpose  ol  those  grants  eerkficated 
Bowd  of  Education  Rule  "  <>f  ,he  17th  January,  [« 
[ollowii 
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A  teacher  holding  a  first-claw  certificate  as  a  parchment  certificated 
teacher,  a  teacher  holding  a  second-class  certificate  as  a  certificated  teacher, 
and  a  teacher  holding  a  third-class  certificate  as  an  assistant  teacher. 

67.  No  grant  will  be  given  in  any  case  in  respect  of  teachers,  classified 
as  in  Rule  13,  or  certificated  teachers  under  the  Board  of  Education  Rules 
of  17th  January,  1805,  unless  they  are  holding  situations  in  a  school  staff 
recognised  under  Rule  48. 

68.  Teachers'  grants  shall  be  paid  in  each  case  quarterly  at  the  end  of 
every  quarter  for  which  payment  is  claimed. 

Teachers'  Salaries. 

69.  From  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1900,  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
assisted  schools  shall  be  paid  as  under  ;  and  no  school  shall  after  that  date 
be  recognized  as  an  assisted  school  in  which  such  salaries  are  not  paid. 

A  parchment  certificated  teacher  shall  be  paid  by  the  managers  a  salary 
of  not  less  than  £60  a  year,  which  with  the  teacher's  grant  [Rule  65]  makes 
a  total  salary  of  not  less  than  £75  a  year. 

A  certificated  teacher  or  a  provisionally  certificated  teacher  shall  be  paid 
by  the  managers  a  salary  of  not  less  than  £40  a  year,  which,  with  the 
teacher's  grant  [Rule  65 J,  makes  a  total  salary  of  not  less  than  £50  a  year. 

An  assistant  teacher  shall  be  paid  by  the  managers  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  £28  a  year,  which,  with  the  teacher's  grant  [Rule  65],  makes  a  total 
salary  of  £34  a  year. 

The  above  payments  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  remuneration  a  teacher 
may  earn  under  Rule  76. 

Grants-in-Aid  for  Infant  Schools. 

70.  A  separate  register  shall  lie  kept  for  such  infants  between  the  ages  Register. 
of  four  and  seven  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  Standards. 

71.  The  conditions  of  the  average  attendance  grant  [Rule  60]  shall  be  Average  at- 
equally  applicable  to  them.  grant 

72.  Where  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  that  proper  arrangements  have  Grant  for 
been  made  for  their  instruction,  and  that  they  have  been  suitably  taught,  teaching,  & 
the  Board  shall  award  a  grant  of  one  shilling  on  account  of  every  such 

infant  who  shall  have  attended  that  school  for  at  least  the  last  three  months 
in  the  preceding  school  year  and  was  present  at  the  examination  :  but 
where  the  Inspector  is  not  so  satisfied  the  Board  may  award  a  grant  of 
sixpence. 

73.  Where  instruction  in  an  infant  school  shall  have  been  imparted  Grant  for 
continuously  during  the  preceding  school  year —  teaching  in 

suitable 

(a)  In  a  separate  building,  or  building,  &c 

(b)  In  the  same  building  but  not  on  the  same  floor,  or 

(c)  On  the  same  floor  but  in  a  separate  room,  the  partition  walls  whereof 

are  sufficiently  thick  to  exclude  the  sound  of  teaching  from 
other  parts  of  the  school,  and 

(d)  By  a  competent  adult  teacher  by  means  of  object  lessons,  lessons 

in  form  or  colour  or  a  variety  of  useful  and  instructive  employ- 
ments, in  addition  to  the  subjects  specified  in  Schedule  A,  the 
Inspector  may,  if  satisfied,  recommend  a  grant  of  2s.  6d.  on 
account  of  every  such  infant  who  shall  have  attended  that 
school  for  at  least  the  last  three  months  of  the  preceding  school 
year,  and  was  present  at  the  examination  ;  or,  if  only  partially 
satisfied,  he  may  recommend  a  grant  of  2s.  per  head. 
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IX.  Payment  of  Grants-in-Aid  Made  by  the  Board. 

How  aod  to  74-  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  managers  or  local  managers  of  assisted 
whom  to  be  schools,  as  the  Board  directs,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  receipt  by  the 
made.  Board  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  as  an  advance 

towards  the  grants-in-aid,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  grant  reported  by  the  Inspector  as  having  been  apparently  earned 
by  them,  and  the  balance  of  the  grants-in-aid,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  such 
managers  or  local  managers  as  the  Board  directs  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
the  actual  amount  of  grants  to  which  such  schools  arc  entitled  shall  hau' 
been  finally  ascertained.  Provided  always  that  if  it  shall  appear  that  any 
school,  on  behalf  of  which  an  advance  has  been  made,  is  entitled  to  10 
grants-in-aid  under  these  Rules,  or  to  a  less  grant  than  the  amount  ad- 
duced, the  managers  or  local  managers  of  such  school  shall  be  called  upon 
Id  repay  the  amount  of  the  advance  made  to  them,  or  such  portion  I 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  they  may  not  have  been  entitled  to  as  afore- 
said. And  in  the  event  of  their  not  repaying  the  same  within  one  mon 
of  the  date  of  such  application  as  aforesaid,  the  amount  demanded  by  t 
Hoard  shall  be  recoverable  from  the  managers  or  local  managers  of  the 
school  concerned  in  ■  summary  manner  u  liquidated  damages,  upon  proof 
of  such  demand  having  been  sent  to  such  managers  or  local  managers  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board  in  a  registered  letter  addressed  to  any  one  of  sack 
managers  or  local  managers. 

X.  Application  op  Grants-in-aid  Made  by  the  Board. 

Grant  money      ~°-   ^"  moneys  l,il''l  *0  the  managers  or  local  managers  of  any  SollG 
to  be  applied  hi  respect  of  any  grant-in-aid  made  by  the  Board   shall   If  applied  to  ll" 
to  educa- 
tional |"i  i- 

pom 


t 

5 


Remunera- 
tion to 
teachers  of 
ass  is  ted 
schools. 


Distribution. 


I'rovi-o. 


improvement  or  maintenance  of  the  building,  furniture  or  apparatus 
and  to  increasing  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers,  including  pupil-teachers 
of  such  schools,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  the  Board  may  sanction 
either  generally  or  in  any  particular  instance. 

76.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  Board  under  the  powers  reserve 
to  it  under  Section  VI.  01  the  Ordinance,  not  less  than  one-half  of  she  | 
in-aid  earned  by  any  school  under  the  following  grants  shall  be  devote 
to  increasing  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers  as  classified  in  Rule  13; 
namely — 

(a)  Average  attendance,   Proficiency,  Good   pass,   Organisation  and 

Discipline,  and  Merit ;  and 

(b)  Sewing. 

(c)  Drawing. 

In  the  case  of  grants  in  class  (n)  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  total  grant 
earned  shall  be  assigned  to  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school,  and  in  class 
(6)  at  least  a  half,  and  in  class  (c)  at  least  three-fifths,  of  the  grant  earned 
in  each  subject  shall  be  assigned  to  the  principal  teacher  in  the  subject 
for  which  the  grant  is  given  ;  but  before  a  teacher  can  be  considered  quali- 
fied  to  instruct  in  Drawing  he  must  either  bean  Assistant  or  Certificated 
teacher  who  has  passed  the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  in  these  Rules 
or,  if  a  teacher  under  the  Rules  of  the  17th  January,  1895,  have  passed  an 
examination  in  Drawing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

Provided  always  that  it  shall  not  be  incumbent  on  the  managers  or 
local  managers  of  any  school  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  grant-in-aid  to 
any  teacher  who  shall  have  been  connected  with  the  school  for  any  term 
less  than  six  months  in  the  school  year  for  which  the  grant  is  made,  or 
who  has  been  dismissed  from,  or  has  resigned  his  connection  with  such 
school  by  reason  of  serious  misconduct.  Any  teacher,  who  woidd  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  grant  under  this  Rule  had  he  not 
resigned  or  been  dismissed,  may,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
managers  or  local  managers,  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Board,  within  any 
period  not  exceeding  one  month  from  such  decision,  and  thereupon  the 
Board  shall  inquire  into  the  case  and  decide  whether  any  and  if  so  what 
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portion  of  t  lie  grant  shall  be  paid  to  such  teacher  ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
Board  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned. 

77.  As  a  provisional  measure  atid  until  the  Board  determines,  classes 
will  be  held  at  the  Technical  School  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  desirous 
^f  qualifying  themselves  as  instructors  in  drawing. 

The  course  will  consist  of  forty  lectures  extending  over  a  period  of  five 
months,  and  each  teacher  attending  it  will  be  required  to  pay  in  advance 
a  fee  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  the  Board  shall  grant  at  the  con- 
clusion of  such  course  to  the  Technical  School  fifteen  shillings  for  each 
Student  who  may  have  obtained  a  pass.  Provided  that  the  number  of 
students  who  enter  for  the  course  shall  not  be  less  than  five.  If  the  sum 
'•f  t  he  grants  so  earned  added  to  that  of  the  students'  fees  for  any  one  course 
is  less  than  £9,  which  amount  is  calculated  to  be  the  expenses  which  have 
to  he  defrayed  in  connection  with  the  course  of  lectures  by  the  Technical 
School,  then  the  Board  shall  award  a  sufficient  sum  to  make  up  the  amount 

I-  to. 

In  the  event  of  the  sum  of  the  grants  and  the  students'  fees  exceeding 
£0  the  surplus  shall  go  to  the  funds  of  the  Technical  School. 

XI.  Limitation  to  Grants-in-Aid. 

7s.  The  proportion  of  fees  to  be  recovered  and  obtained  under  Section 
VIII.  of  the  Ordinance  shall  be  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  fees 
payable  by  the  children  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

No  annual  grant-in-aid  to  any  school  shall  in  any  case  exceed  half  of  Grant-in-aid 
ii~  annual  income  derived  from  all  sources:  Provided  however  that  this  not  to  exece 
-hall  not  affect  the  share  of  the  grants  to  which  teachers  are  entitled  on  the.  half  of 

'tor's  Annual  Report,  but  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  them  as  otherwise  t*,.^0^8^",*. 
provided  in  these  Rules. 


nual  income 


XII.  Minimum  Number  of  Meetings. 
7'J.  No  school  shall  receive  a  grant  unless  it  shall  have  met  no  less  than 
380  times  during  the  preceding  school  year  and  instruction  has  been  given 
in  the  subjects  mentioned  in  Schedule  A  for  at  least  two  consecutive  hours 
at  each  such  meeting. 

XIII.  Records  to  be  Kept  at  Assisted  Schools,  and  Statistics 

TO   BE  FURNISHED   BY   MANAGERS   OF  ASSISTED    SCHOOLS. 
80-87 

XIV.  Scholarship. 

88.  The  following  regulations  will  be  observed  in  granting  scholar- 
ships under  the  provisions  of  Section  13  of  the  Ordinance,  provided  that 
sufficient  funds  have  been  voted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose. 

(1)  When  there  are  sufficient  eligible  candidates  there  shall  in  every 
yar  be  granted  under  sub-section  (o)  of  Section  XIII.  of  the  Ordi- 
nance, three  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  £10  which 
shall  be  tenable  in  the  first  instance  for  one  year  only,  but  may, 
upon  its  being  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  the 
scholar  continues  to  be  of  good  character  and  conduct  and  is 
persevering  in  and  benefiting  from  the  instruction  received, 
be  extended  from  year  to  year  for  a  further  term  of  two  years  : 
Provided  that  the  Board  may  at  any  time  suspend  or  withdraw 
any  scholarship  without  assigning  any  reason  for  so  doing. 

(2)  Every  candidate  for  one  of  the  above  scholarships  must  fulfil  the 
following  conditions— 

The  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  signed  by  the  principal 

teacher  of  the  school  he  has  last  attended,  to  the  following 

effect  :— 

(a)  That  he  is  of  good  character  and  conduct,  that  his  parents 

or  guardians  are  unable  of  themselves  to  provide  him 

«  it li  further  education  ; 
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(b)  That  he  has  been  in  regular  attendance  at  thui  ur  some 
other  primary  school  in  the  Colony  for  the  two  sclvml 
years  immediately  preceding  bis  candidature,  and  has 
within  that  period  passed  a  satisfactory  esamhwtWII 
in  Standard  V.  or  VI.  under  these  Rules. 
(3)  The  candidate  must  consent  to  attend  a  Secondary  school  approval 
by  the  Board  during  the  currency  of  the  scholarship,  but  may 
elect  the  school  he  desires  to  attend. 
(-1)  The  candidate  must  pass  an  examination  in  Standard  VII.  al 
which,  in  order  to  qualify,  he  must  obtain  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  marks  allotted  to  the  subjects  taken  up  by 
him  and  not  less  than  33j  per  cent,  of  the  marks  allotted  to 
any  one  of  these  subjects,  and  whenever  the  number  of  eligible 
candidates  exceeds  the  number  of  scholarships  to  be  granted, 
the  above  examination  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  competi- 
tive, and  the  scholarship  shall  be  awarded  to  the  candidate; 
who  having  qualified  obtained  the  highest  aggregate  marks, 
(o)  Every  such  scholarship  shall  be  tenable  only  so  long  as  the  holder 
thereof  shall  attend  a  Secondary  school  within    the  Colony 
and  remain  of  good  behaviour. 
(6)  The  grantin  g  of  any  scholarship  under  sub-section  (6)of  Section  XIII 
of  the  Ordinance,  and  all  particulars  and  conditions  thereof, 
shall  in  every  instance  depend  upon  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

XV.  Training  Colleges. 
mi.  A  Training  College  is  an  institution  either  for  boarding,  todgin 
and  instructing,  or  for  merely  instructing  .students  who  are  preparing  to 
become  certificated  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  Training  Oollegi 
required  to  include,  either  on  their  premises  or  within  a  convenient  distance, 
a  practising  school  in  which  the  students  may  learn  the  practical  exercise 
of  their  profession.  Only  those  institutions  will  be  recognised  by  the  Board 
as  Training  Colleges  which  have  been  approved  of  by  the  Government  and 
which  continue  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required  by  the  ( lovernment. 

Admission  into  Training  Colleges. 

90.  The  recognized  students  in  a  Training  College  are  called  Govern- 
ment Scholars. 

91.  The  authorities  of  a  Training  College  or  a  manager  may  propose 
to  the  Board  for  admission  as  a  Government  Scholar  on  or  before  the  15th 
of  Deceml>er  any  candidate  who  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  first  or  second 
class  at  the  last  preceding  Government  Scholarship  Examination  (Sales 
■25,  26  and  27). 

92.  The  Board  shall  in  each  year  on  or  before  the  30th  September  fix 
the  number  of  Government  scholars  whom  it  will  accept  to  Ije  trained 
during  the  ensuing  year  in  a  Training  College.  The  number  to  be  trained 
will  be  selected  from  those  candidates  proposed  for  admission  under  the 
preceding  rule. 

93.  Before  a  candidate  is  admitted  into  a  Training  College  he,  together 
with  one  approved  surety,  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Governor  binding  him 
(ft)  to  be  of  good  behaviour  during  his  course  of  training,  and  (6)  to  teach 
for  a  period  of  five  years  at  least  either  in  a  Training  College,  Government 
School  or  an  Assisted  School  after  the  conclusion  of  his  course  of  training 
whether  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  second  year.  Provided  that  if  the 
candidate  should  be  dismissed  for  misbehaviour  before  the  conclusion  of  his 
course  of  training  he  and  his  surety,  separately  or  together,  shall  forfeit  to 
the  Government  the  sum  of  £13  in  the  case  of  a  resident  student,  or  £5  in 
the  case  of  a  day  student :  and  similarly  they  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  £50 
if  the  candidate  shall  fail  to  teach  for  five  years  as  hereinbefore  mentioned  : 
such  payment  to  be  recoverable  from  them  in  a  summary  ml r  u  liqui- 
dated damages. 
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04.  The  authorities  of  a  Training  College  may  settle  their  own  terms  CondUtom « 
of  admission  for  a  student  as  far  as  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  adrainion. 
college  are  concerned,  and  upon  proof  by  such  authorities  that  students 
have  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  signed  by  them  on  admission  into  the 
college  the  Board  may  refuse  to  recognize  them  as  certificated  teachers. 

95.  The  period  of  training  shall  be  two  years,  which  period  shall  com-  J,er^«l  of 
rnence  in  January  of  each  year.  training. 

06.  Students  who  are  Government  scholars  and  are  qualified  to  attend 
the  examinations  for  certificates  (Rule  34  (1)  o  and  34  (2)  a)  are  required 
to  attend  such  examinations,  unless  prevented  by  Alness  or  other  cause 
approved  by  the  Board. 

07.  The  number  of  Government  scholars  for  whom  grants  will  be  allowed 
in  each  year  will  be  four  resident  students  and  two  day  students,  provided 
however  that  the  Board  may  with  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  at  any 
time  increase  the  number  according  to  the  requirements  for  teachers  in 
Elementary  schools. 

The  Government  Scholarship  in  any  year  will  be  open  to  competition 
by  the  pupil-teachers  attending  the  Government  Scholarship  Examination 
(Rule  20  f)  in  the  preceding  year. 

Grant  to  a  Training  College. 

08.  The  annual  grant  to  a  Training  College  shall  be  £50  for  each  student  ^r*Pt.  *° 
in  residence  as  a  Government  scholar,  and  £20  for  each  day  student  en-  ?  nunmS  Co 
rolled  for  continuous  training  as  a  Government  scholar  throughout  the  eg0" 

year  for  which  it  is  being  paid.  In  the  case  of  a  day  student  the  Board 
may  grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20  per  annum  towards  the  support  of 
such  student  during  the  period  of  his  training. 

In  case  such  day  student  does  not  desire  to  attend  the  Scripture  classes 
at  the  Training  College  he  is  to  enter,  the  manager  by  whom  he  may  be 
recommended  must  guarantee  to  provide  the  necessary  instruction  in  the 
Scriptures  for  such  student. 

90.  The  annual  grant  to  a  Training  College  will  be  paid  to  the  authorities  Instalment! 
of  such  College  as  follows  : —  of  grant. 

(a)  An  instalment  of  £13  on  31st  March,  30th  June,  and  30th  Septem- 
ber, in  respect  of  every  Government  scholar  in  residence  for 
continuous  training  throughout  the  year. 

(6)  An  instalment  of  £5  on  31st  March,  30th  June,  and  30th  Septem- 
ber, in  respect  of  each  day  student  enrolled  for  continuous 
training  throughout  the  year. 

(c)  The  payment  of  the  balance  for  each  student  will  be  contingent 
on  his  or  her  passing  successfully  the  year's  examination. 

Id)  In  each  case  of  a  student  failing  to  pass  the  year's  examination 
.  the  balance  will  be  forfeited  to  the  Government  unless  he  or 
she  has  been  excused  such  examination  on  account  of  illness  or 
other  cause  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Board. 

100.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  these  Rules  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  allow  of  the  admission  of  Candidates  into  a  Training  College 
during  the  year  1900,  and  such  arrangements  when  published  in  The 
Sierra  Leone  Royal  Gazette  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they 
were  embodied  in  these  Rules. 

101.  These  Rules  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  :is  "The  Education  Rules* 
1899." 

102.  *'  The  Education  Rules,  1895,'-'  are  hereby  cancelled. 


Made  and  passed  by  the  Board  of  Education  this  Fourth  day  of  December, 
1899. 
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(The  Edncation  Rules  1899.) 

Sub-Standards. 


Schedule  A.- 1 


//. 


m. 


f'okoow  the 
alphabet; 
a  p  pearanoe 
and  powers 
of  letters ; 
combinations 
of  two  and  of 
three  letters. 

To  write  on 
black-board 
O  r        slate, 

small  totters. 


/To  know 
numbers  up 
toOO.    Very 

simple  men- 
tal  caloule- 
0      lions. 

c 
< 


< 
x 

■  1 

< 

a 


To  read  sen- 
tences consist- 
ing chiefly  of 
words  of  one 
syllable. 


To  write  on 
blackboard  or 
slate,  small  and 
capital  letters. 


Knowledge  of 
numbers  up  to 
100.  Very  easy 
calculations  on 
slate  or  black- 
board or  men- 
tal. 


To  read  a  short 
paragraph  from 
a  book,  not con- 
fined to  words 
of  one  sylla- 
ble. 


To  copy  cor- 
rectly, in  round 
hand,  a  few 
lines  of  print. 


To  name  the 
days  of  the 
week  and 
months  of  the 
year.  Addi- 
tion and  8ub- 
traction  of 
numbers  of  not 
more  than  two 
figures.  In  Ad- 
dition, not  more 
than  live  lines 
to  l>o  given. 
Sums  to  be 
copied  from 
black-board. 


To  read  a  short 
paragraph  from 
an  elementary 
reading  book. 


To  write  on  slate 
from  dictation, 
not  more  than 
twelve  common 
words  of  one 
syllable  com- 
mencing with 
capital  letters. 
Copybooks, 
large  or  half- 
text  hand,  to 
be  shown. 


Notation  _  and 
numeration  up 
to  10,000.  Sim- 
ple Addition 
and  Subtrac- 
tion. Multi- 
Elication  and 
•i vision  tables. 


To  read  a  short 

paragraph  froa 
a  more  ad- 
vanced learlisg 
book  than 
under  Standard 
II. 

To     write     ea 
paper        frosi 
dictation,       a 
passage  of  not 
more    than  six  i 
lines     from    a  | 
correspond!**  I 
book,       read 
►lowly  onceand 
then     iHntatiH 
in  single  words,  j 
Copy   -    books, 
large  and  half 
text-hand,     to ! 
he  shown. 

Snms  in  simple 
rules,  as  far  as 
and  including 
Long  Division 
and  money 
tobies. 


Nouns  and 
Verbs:  the 
limits  as  in 
Mason's  First 
Notions  of 
Grammar,  pp. 
C-S4,  will  fc 
sufficient. 


Sixe  and  shape 
of  the  world. 
Geographical 
definitions,  ex- 
plained on  a 
map.  Uses  of 
the  lines  on  a 
map      of      the 

CoIliss'NewCode 
Standard  Geo- 
graphy, pp.  1-4. 


*  The  weights  and  measures  tanght  U»  children  should  be  only  rah  as  an  really  useful. 
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with  intelli- 
ahort  para- 
rom  a  more 
id  reading 
than  nn.ler 
■d  III. 


b  on  paper, 
station,  a  pas- 
f  not  more 
x  lines  from 
responding 
read  slowly 
and  then 
1  a  few  words 
te. 

noks,  capitals 
ires  large  and 
hand  to   be 


i    the   com- 
mies, reduc- 
tases      of 
htn        and 


in  require- 
and  the  re- 
g  parts  of 
with  elemen- 
parsing  as 
in  Mason's 
Notions  of 
tar,  pp.  35-66. 

History  np  to 

n  line  (1066), 
John's  Short 
r.  PP-  119- 


ig  require- 
and  Collins' 
sde  Standard 
phy.pp.  6-18. 

uniting. 


To  read  with  intelli- 
gence and  expres- 
sion a  few  lines  of 
poetry  or  prose  at 
the  choice  of  the 
Inspector. 


To  write  from  dicta- 
tion a  short  para- 
graph from  some 
modern  narrative 
read  once  and  dic- 
tated a  few  words 
at  a  time.  Copy- 
books to  be  shown. 


Vulgar  Fra  c  t  i  o  n  s. 

Practice  (aim  pie  and 
compound). 


Previous  require- 
ments with  conjuga- 
tion of  Verbs  ami 
Panting.  Mason's 
First  Notions, 
pp.  67-120. 


History  of  territories 
adjacent  to  the 
Colony.  English 
History  up  to  1422, 
Meiklejohn's  Short 
History,  pp.   19-62. 

Preceding  require- 
ments  and  pp.  19-35 
British  Possessions 
in  Africa,  more 
fully.  Map  point- 
ing. 


To  read  with  intelli- 
gence and  increased 
expression  a  few 
lines  of  poetry  or 
prose  at  the  choice 
of  the  Inspector. 


To  write  from  mem- 
ory the  substance  of 
a  short  story  read 
ont  thrice. 

Spelling,  handwrit- 
ing and  grammati- 
cal construction  to 
be  considered.  Copy- 
books to  be  shown. 


Decimal  Fractions, 
Proportion  (simple 
and  compound). 

[Sum»  may  be  set,  at 
the  Inspector'*  option, 
letting  fractional 
combination!.  A 
knowledge  of  fract  ions 
may  be  found  useful 
in  problems  of  simple 
and  compound  pro- 
portion.] 


The  same  as  for 
Standard  V.  with 
analysis  of  simple 
sentences. 

First  Notions  of 
Grammar,  pp.  121- 
146. 

English  History  to 
1660,  Meiklejohn's 
Short  History,  pp. 
62-109. 


Preceding  require- 
ments and  pp.  36-51. 
Map  pointing. 


To  read  with  intelli- 
gent appreciation, 
from  any  book  or 
periodical  selected 
by      the       Inspector, 

passages  of  ordinary 
ditfisnlty. 

To  write  a  theme  of 
letter  on  an  easy 
subject.  Composi- 
tion, spelling  and 
handwriting  to  be 
considered.  Copy- 
books and  all  exer- 
cise books  to  be 
shown. 


Simple  and  Compound 
Interest,  Discount, 
Profit  and  Loss,  with 
a  general  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of 
Averages  and  Per- 
centages. 


The  same  as  for 
Standards  V.  and  VI. 
with  more  difficult 
analysis.  First  No- 
tions of  Grammar, 
!>.  147-166.  Mason's 
ord  Framing. 


?. 


English  History  to 
present  time.  Mei- 
klejobn's  Short  His- 
tory, pp.  109-172. 


Preceding  require- 
ment* and  pp.  62-80. 
British  possessions 
more  tally. 
Blank  maps.  Map 
pointing. 


rdnpois  weight,  long  measure,  time-table  and  square  and  cu\Aoa\  meararta. 
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SdU-I* 

Subjects  foe  Punt  1- 

Reading  and 

ENUM8H 

English 

Arithmetic.    | 

Recitation. 

Grammar. 

Composition. 

To    read    with 

A    general    ac- 

Writing      from 

Reduction  o< 

lluency,     ease 

quaintance 

memory      the 

Weights     Mi   1 

and  expression 
a_    book    pre- 

with    Mason's 

substance  of  a 

Measures, Pise-  | 

"  First       No- 

fairly long 
story    read 

tice,    Bills   of 

viously        an- 

tions of  Gram- 

Parcel!       and 

nounced,    and 

in  a  r"   with 

twice,    correct 

Vulgar    Fite- 

to     recite    SO 

parsing        and 
analysis  to  the 

spelling      and 

tions  generally. 

linen  of  Stand- 

expression are 

FIRST  YEAR. 

ard    poetry 
from  a  selected 

extent    to 
which  they  are 

required. 

book. 

therein  taught. 

* 

To       read       as 

Mason's   "Out- 

(a)  As  above. 

Vulgar  and 

above    ami    to 

linos   of    Eng- 
lish Grammar' 

(6)  To  write  in 

Decimal   Frac- 

recite 70  linen 

prose   form    a 

tions,  and  tbeir 

of  poetry. 

the    ItUrmlue- 
t'mn   and    Ety- 

short piece  of 
narrative 

application    to 
Problems  and 

mology       with 

poetry.      Cor- 

Proportion, 

exercises  relat- 

rect     spelling 

Simple  and 

SECOND 

YEAR. 

ing  thereto. 

and  expression 

Compound  Pro- 

Parsing      and 
Analysis       as 

are  required. 

portion  ;    Sim- 
ple Interest. 

above. 

To  read  iw  al  Hive 

Mason's   "  Out- 

(«) To  write  a 

Compound     In- 

and   to    recite 

lines  of    Eng- 

letter or  a  short 

terest,        Dis- 

HO    lines      of 

lish  Grammar" 

composition  on 

count,      Profit 

poetry    or    50 
lines  of  stand- 

gene rally  ; 

a  common  sub- 

and Los*  and 

specially    •Syn- 

ject, or  on  some 
familiar  object. 

Averages. 

ard  prose. 

tax   with     the 

exercises. 

(h)-  To     para- 

Parsing   and 

phrase  a  short 

analysis. 

piece  of  poetry. 

i 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Wonl-buildiug. 

Correct  spelling 
and  expression 
required. 

i 

In  Oiawukf  «VCb«YT«dniA0.«?tMMai  PUna  Gejosuttr 
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Ill 


i'  Examinations. 


iatics. 


Geography. 


English 

History. 


Teaching. 


Drawing.* 


tkm  of 

SB. 

Defini- 


Enrope  (British 
Isles  specially). 


Outlines  of  Bri- 
tish History  to 
the  death  of 
Edward  I. 
(M  e  i  klejohn's 
"Short  History 
of  England.") 


ition   of 

lee    and 

locrains. 

Defini- 

id  Prop*. 

to  Divi- 
clusive. 


Asia  (India 
specially). 


From  Edward 
II.  to  Revolu- 
tion of  1  688. 

(Meiklejohii's 
"Short       His- 
tory   of    Eng- 
land.") 


The  various 
methods  of 
teaching  read- 
ing. (Glad- 
man's  School 
method). 


(«)  To  answer 
questions  on 
the  mode  of 
teaching  the 
element  ary 
subjects. 

(A)  To  conduct 
class  before  the 
Inspector  in 
one  of  those 
subjects. 


Freehand  : — 
Taylor's  exercise* 
on 
(a)  S  q  n  a  r  e  d 

(6)  Straight 

lines, 
(o)    Use  of  set 
squares     and 
rules, 
(rf)  Drawing 
from     defini- 
tions. 
Practical     Plane 

Geometer. 
Carrol's    Geome- 
try to  chanter 
xv.  (inclusive). 


Freehand  :— 

(1)  Proportion. 

(2)  G  e  o  m  e  t  ric 
Forms. 

(3)  Taylor's  Free- 
hand up  to 
Standard  IV. 

Questions  on  the 
method  of 
teaching  up  to 
that  standard. 

Practical  Plane 
Geometry : 

Carrol's  Lessons 
Chapters  XIV. 
toXVIII.(inclu- 
sive). 


ition  of 
;lea  and 
slograms. 
-XXVI. 
i: 
■  above. 

i  m  p  1  e 
tions  and 
ions. 


Africa,  America 
and  Austral- 
asia.    (British 

pos  sessi uns 
specially). 


From  accession 
of  William  and 
Mary  to  the 
present  time. 


aken  up  at  the  option  of  the  pupil-teacher. 


(«)  Greater  profi- 
ciency in  the 
above,  also  in 
the  manage- 
ment of  an  in- 
fant school  and 
in  giving  lesson 
to  infants  in 
form,  colour 
or  number,  or 
on  some  fa- 
miliar objects. 

(A)  Notes  of 
lessons. 


Freehand ; — 
(a)  T  a  y  1  o  r  's 
copies  for 
Standards  V.  & 
VI. 
(A)  Model  draw- 
ing of  single 
simple  solids. 
(<-)  Practical 
Plane  Geome- 
try :—  Carrol's 
C  n  a  p  t  e  r  s 
XXIX.  to 
XXXV.  (inclu- 
sive), and  Chap- 
ter on  Solids 
(omitting  Or- 
thographic Pro- 
t"  e  c  t  i  on  and 
rap  hie  Arith- 
metic.) 
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Schedule    D.    Needlework. 


Division  L 

Division  ii. 

Division  iii. 

Division  iv. 

Division  r. 

Diricuari. 

Hemming, 

Greater  pro- 

The work  of 

The  work  of 

The  work  of 

The  work  ■ 

Beaming  and 

ficiency  in 

the  previous 
divisions  and 

the  previous 

the  previous 

the  pierim 

Felling. 

the  work  of 

divisions. 

divisions. 

dinnest, 

the  previous 
diTision. 

stitching. 

gathering, 
stroking, 

knitting, 
marking  on 

patchmf, 
'gentrsT 

and  setting 

calico  and 

mending, 

in  of  gathers, 

herring- 

button- 

and marking 

honing. 

holing  lai 

on  canvas. 

cutting  oat 

Schedules  E.  F.  G. 
(Forms  fob  Teachers'  Certificates.) 
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(  H5) 
THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTHERN  NIGERIA 


I.  Historical  and  Introductory. 

The  educational  system  of  Southern  Nigeria  is  still  in  the 
embryonic  stage,  though  educational  work  of  some  kind  has 
been  going  on  Tor  more  than  half  a  century  within  the  region 
now  administered  by  the  Protectorate  Government.  In  1846  a 
Mission  in  connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  established  itself  on  the  Old  Calabar  River  and  gradually 
set  up  a  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives  in 
the  surrounding  districts.  At  the  beginning  of  1902  there  were 
sixteen  of  these  schools,  giving  instruction  to  730  pupils  (girls 
and  boys).  Also  about  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  established  stations  at  Bonny  on  the  Coast, 
and  later  at  Onitsna  on  the  Niger,  and  from  these  centres  in  like 
manner  a  number  of  schools  were  planted  over  the  surrounding 
districts.  In  1886  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  began  to  work 
at  Onitaha,  and  later  at  Asaba,  and  about  the  same  time  an  Irish 
Protestant  Mission  sent  an  Agent  to  Ibeno  on  the  Kwa-Ibo  River. 
Both  these  Missions  also  now  maintain  a  number  of  schools. 

From  the  beginning  the  Missions  made  it  part  of  their  work  to 
teach  the  natives  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  language,  and 
usually  also  to  write  and  count  a  little.  Many  of  their  schools 
are  still  confined  to  this  simple  curriculum ;  but  in  others  all  the 
usual  subjects  of  elementary  education  are  taught.* 

In  the  beginning  of  1902  there  were  fifty  schools  maintained  by 
these  various  agencies  and  by  the  Native  Pastorate  Church  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  labours  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

For  the  history  of  these  Mission  schools  only  the 
scantiest  materials  exist.  The  majority  were  and  are 
'  hedge  schools '  of  the  most  primitive  type,  and  no  regular 
record  has  been  kept  of  numbers  attending  or  work  done.  Until 
quite  recently  there  was  little  organisation  even  among  the 
schools  maintained  by  one  Mission.  In  most  cases  the  manage- 
ment of  each  appears  to  have  been  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  representative  of  the  Mission.  These  institutions  have 
doubtless  done  invaluable  service  in  breaking  soil  for  future 
educational  workers  ;  but  until  quite  recent  years  the  effect  of 
the  secular  part  of  tbeir  teaching  was  not  very  visible.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  however,  more  serious  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Missions  to  organise  a  sound  system  of  secular  education. 
Thus  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  adopted  in  its  schools 
a  modified  form  of  the  Education  Code  of  Barbados,  W.I.,  and 
has  an  Inspector  to  examine  and  report  on  these  schools. 
Similarly  the  Presbyterian  Mission  some  years  ago  drew  up 
a  Code  for  their  elementary  schools,  and  in  1895  established  at 
Old  Calabar,   under  the  name  of  The  Hope  Waddell  Training 

*  In  July,  1903,  there  were  61  Mission  schools.    (See  Colonial  Reports 
-  Annual.     No.  405.    Southern  Nigeria.    Report  for  1902.) 
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Institution,  a  school  for  more  advanced  instruction,  for  industrial 
training, and  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  Mission  Agents 
But  until  1902  oo  attempt  was  made  to  coordinate  these  sevenl 
educational  activities. 

A  British  Protectorate  of  the  regions  now  comprised  under  the 
name  Southern  Nigeria  was  proclaimed  in  1885,  bat    no  regular 
iMlniinistration  can  bo  said  t"  Iwvc  existed  Until  the  Niger  6 
Protectorate  was  established  in  1H!U. 

The  new  administration  began  the  practice  of  giving  grants  to 
the  Missions  to  assist    thi'in  in  their  educational  work,   but  no 
system  of  inspection  or  ( iovernnienta]  control  was  instituted.    It 
was  not  till  1800,  when  the  territories  under  BritishadmmiBtiation 
were  re-organised  into  the  new  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria 
that  the  (iovernnienl  began  to  take  any  direct  part  in  th6 educa- 
tion of  the  people  under  its  protection.      In    that    year,    on    the 
initiative  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir 
Ralph  Moor,  K.C.M.C.a  school  for  native  chddren  was  est  iblishej 
near  Bonny,  to  be  managed  by  a  Board  of  which  the   High  Coin 
missionerisChairinanand  the  majority  of  the  ineinbt'rsnre  Govern- 
ment officers.     The  revenue  from  fees  was  to  !»■  supplemented. 
for  the  first  few  years  at  least.  by  contributions  from   the  native 
Chiefs  of  the  surrounding  districts:  an  annual  Government  grant 
was  also  promised,   and  subscriptions    from    two    British    firms 
i lading  at  Bonny — Messrs.  Alex.  Miller  Bros,  and  Company,  and 
the  African  Association,  Limited,      In   the   following  year  the 
High    Commissioner  established  at  Benin   City   an  elementary 
school  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  the  management  in  this  case 
being  entirely   in   the   hands   of  the    Government,  though    the 
revenue  is  partly  contributed  by  the  local  Chiefs.     In  December, 
1901,  an  Inspector  of  Schools  was  appointed  and  the  Best  steps 
taken  towards  organising  a  public  system   of  education    in   the 
Protectorate, 

II.  Present  Stork, 

As  at  present  constituted  the  central  administration  of  educa- 
tion is  vested  in  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  an  officer  uppointed 
from  England  through  the  Colonial  Office.  There  is  no 
legislative  enactment  defining  his  office  and  functions,  but  he 
arts  under  direct  instruction  from  the  High  Commissioner. 

No  local  authorities  in  the  usual  sense  exist  The  School 
Board  at  Bonny  is  merely  an  advisory  body,  entrusted  with  I 
vague  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  school,  but   with  no 

legal  status  or  definite  power  or  responsibility.  This  Board 
consists  of  the  High  Commissioner,  three  resident  Government 
ollicers,  one  representative  of  each  of  the  subscribing  European 
firms,  and  representatives  of  the  native  Chiefs.  As  a  matter  ol 
fait,  the  native  members  have  never  taken  any  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Board.  This  is  the  only  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  set  up  any  sort  of  local  authority.  The  .Mission 
schools  are  managed,  not  by  any  body  appointed  ad  hoc,  bin  by 
i  he  general  executive  body  of  the  Mission, 
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Ni)  tolerably  accurate  statement  of  the  total  amount  spent  on 

education  in  the  1'roted  orate  is  obtainable.  Until  tlie year  1902 
no  return  had  ever  been  asked  for,  even  from  the  aided  schools  : 
according  to  returns  then  furnished,  the  total  amount 
expended  on  nil  schools  in  the  Protectorate  during  1901  was 
£7,362.  In  some,  At  least,  of  the  minor  schools,  however,  the 
accounts  do  not  show  strictly  educational  expenditure,  but 
include  items  belonging  to  the  general  cost  of  maintenance  of 
i  In-  Mission.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  some  of  the  school 
material  is  defrayed,  and  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  teachers 
paid  out  of  genera]  Mission  funds;  anil  as  these  items  do  not 
appear  in  the  school  accounts,  the  sum  above  quoted  must  be 
regarded  as  merely  a  rough  approximation.  Towards  this  total 
cost,  the  Government  contributed  during  the  corresponding 
rinancial  year  a  sum  of  £1,028  13s.  Id.  The  revenue  from 
was  returned  as  £1,410,  of  which  £236  His.  3d.  was  paid  by  the 
Protectorate  Government  for  pupils  maintained  at  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  School  at  Old  Calabar.  The  only  schools  in 
which  fee-  were  regularly  charged  were  those  established  by  (he 
Government  at  Bonny  and  Benin  City.     In   the  other  schools 

f  radically  free  education  is  given  to  such  as  care  to  have  it. 
ndeed,  in  at  least  one  Mission  school,  it  seems  to  be  the  practice 
to  pay  the  parents  a  fee  for  allowing  their  children  to  attend! 
All  but  some  £400  of  the  sum  above  mentioned  is  paid  at  the 
Prefhyterian  School  at  Old  Calabar  and  the  Bonny  School  and 
at  I  toth  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fees  charged  is  for  board 
rather  than  for  education. 

Voluntary  contributions  given   locally  (including  some   £400 

Iiaid  by  native  chiefs  towards  maintenance   of  schools  at   Benin 
'ity  and  Bonny)  were  returned  as  amounting  to  £563,  but  the 
sum  actually  obtained  from  this  source  was  probably  somewhat 
i.     The  cost  of  the   Mission  schools   was  defrayed  chiefly 
from  Mission  funds  subscribed  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere. 

The  extreme  laxity  in  the  matter  of  records  that  obtains  in 
most  of  the  schools  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
children  actually  receiving  instruction.  The  number  of  names 
on  the  rolls  in  1*901  was  returned  at  2,217  :  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  more  than  1,600  of  these  were  in  anything  like  regular 
attendance.  The  returns  show  734  girls  as  being  0U  the  rolls, 
but  in  many  schools  no  separate  return  of  girls  was  made,  and 
the  number  was  probably  considerably  greater.  In  the  majority 
of  schools  attendance  is  exceedingly  variable.  Education  being 
for  the  most  part  free,  the  native  sets  but  little  value  on  it,  and 
Las  little  conception  of  the  necessity  of  regularity.  If  a  child 
(  in  at  any  time  l>e  profitably  employed  on  an  odd  job,  such  as 
lishing.  carrying,  etc.,  most  parents  make  no  scruple  about  with- 
drawing the  child  from  school  for  a  tew  days.  Then  in 
the  '  farming '  season  the  whole  family  removes  from  the 
town'  to  the  'farm'  and  the  education  of  the  children  i:< 
temporarily  suspended.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
it     seems     impossible    to     devise    any     method    of   securing 
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general  regularity  of  attendance.  Boarding  schools  must  remain 
For  some  tune  the  only  approximate  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  it  is  to  this  class  of  school  that  the  administration  is  givini; 
most  support  and  attention.  Unfortunately,  taking  their 
children  away  from  their  homes  and  normal  surroundings  tends 
often  to  induce  a  declassment  of  a  serious  kind.  They  are  apt 
to  lose  some  of  the  most  valuable  instincts  and  characteristics  of 
their  race  and  to  fall  out  of  touch  with  their  people.  They  arc 
thus  disqualified  for  taking  a  useful  place  in  their  native 
community  and  become  merely  parasitic  on  European  civilisation. 
As  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Southern  Nigeria  is  practically 
unknown  and  no  trustworthy  data  exist  for  calculating  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  useful  guess  at  the  fraction  representing 
the  proportion  of  school  children  to  population.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  greater  than  1  in  1,000  and  is  probably  much  less. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  historical  introduction  it  will 
bo  seen  that  the  great  majority  of  existing  schools  are  private 
elementary  schools  under  the  various  religious  denominations 
The  only  higher  grade  private  schools  arc  the  Hope  Waddell 
Training  Institution  already  mentioned,  the  "Training  College 
at  Onitsha,  maintained  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
the  recently-opened  High  School  in  connection  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  at  the  same  place.  Even  in  these  schools  the 
instruction  given  is  rather  that  of  the  higher  standards  in  an 
English  elementary  school  than  that  ot  secondary  schools 
properly  so  called. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  education 
Southern  Nigeria  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  competen 
teachers.  The  schools  in  the  Protectorate  have  not  yet 
succeoded  in  producing  any  considerable  number  of  nfoflM 
capable  of  being  entrusted  with  the  work  of  instruction. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  teachers  from  the  older 
British  settlements  along  the  coast ;  but  so  many  more  profitabli 
or  more  congenial  occupations  are  open  to  the  educaten  native 
as  traders,  clerks  in  Government  offices,  4c,  that  the  supply  o 
competent  persons  willing  to  be  teachers  in  these  settlements  ' 
hardly  adequate  to  meet  their  own  needs.  In  consequence  ve: 
tew  of  the  teachers  in  schools  in  the  Protectorate  hold  any  cer- 
tificate or  have  received  any  training  as  teachers.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  mission  agents,  of  whoso  duties  teaching  in  the 
Mission  school  forms  only  a  part,  and  no  definite  educational 
qualifications  or  attainments  are  required  of  them.  In  the  few 
schools  managed  or  controlled  by  the  Government,  the  principal 
teacher  must  ho  certificated,  and  receives  from  £100  to  £120  per 
annum:  assistants  from  £60  to  £70.  There  seems  to  be  no 
uniform  scale  of  pay  in  the  Mission  schools.  In  some  the  (native) 
teacher  only  receives  maintenance  and  no  salary,  and  is  in  fact  a 
volunteer  missionary  worker.  Where  salaries  are  paid  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  is  paid  to  the  teacher  as  a  teacher,  and 
how  much  as  a  missionary  The  remuneration  in  Mission  schools 
appears,  however,  to  range   from   £5  to  £30  per  annum   in  the 
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case  of  native  teachers,  and  from  £120  to  £200  in  the  case  of  the 

few  Europeans  engaged  in  teaching.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

say  that  no  regular  course  of  training  for  teachers  as  yet  exists,  Training. 

nor  has  any  system  of  pupil  teachers  been  organised,  though 

there  is  a  certain  number  of  pupil  teachers  receiving  training 

instruction  at  the  Hope  Waddell  Institution  at  Old  Calabar,  ana 

in  the  Government-managed  schools  at  Bonny  and  Benin  City. 

Singing  is  taught  in  most  of  the  schools  m  the  Protectorate  Singing. 
and  the  children  seem  to  have  some  aptitude  and  considerable 
natural  liking  for  it.      Drawing    has  only  just  begun  to  be  Drawing, 
taught  in  one  or  two  of  the  schools.    Cookery  is  not  likely  to  be  Cookery. 
included  in  the  general  curriculum  for  some  time  to  come,  as  it 
would  be  difficult  even  if  advisable  to  wean  the  natives  from 
their   present    primitive,    but    apparently   adequate,  culinary 
methods.     For  similar  reasons  domestic  economy  has  not  yet  5°"ie8n"! 
been  made  a  subject  of  instruction.      It  should,  however,  be     onomJ  • 
mentioned  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  Onitsha  "  girls 
are  taught  cooking  and  many  branches  of  household  work  "  and 
certain  boys  "receive  training  to  qualify  them  to  enter  the 
service  of  Europeans  as  cooks  and  house-boys." 

Instruction  in  handicraft  is  given  in  connection  with  several  Manual  anc 
elementary  schools,  but  it  is  of  a  more  directly  practical  kind  fndtwtrial 
than  that  usually  associated  with  such  schools  elsewhere.  After  ra,n",»• 
a  boy  has  passed  the  third  or  fourth  standard,  he  may,  if  it  be  so 
desired,  enter  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  school  as  an 
apprentice  to  some  trade  while  continuing  to  receive  the 
standard  teaching  during  certain  hours  o?  the  day.  The 
instruction  given  is  thus  rather  technical  than  elementary  in 
character.  This  system  was  for  a  time  followed  in  the  school  at 
Bonny.  There  the  trades  taught  were  carpentry  and  coopering, 
which  are  the  two  most  required  in  the  district.  But  the  native 
Chiefs  would  send  only  then*  less  promising  boys  to  be  instructed 
in  these  trades,  partly  because  the  great  local  industry  of 
buying  and  selling  palm-oil  and  other  native  produce  is  more 
profitable,  partly  because  they  have  the  idea  that  manual  labour 
is  degrading  and  suitable  only  for  slaves.  Also  it  was  found  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  variety  of  work  available  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  school  to  give  the  carpentry  apprentices  suit- 
able practice  in  their  trade.  The  industrial  training  has  therefore 
been  abandoned.  In  future  instead  of  a  few  apprentices 
receiving  such  training  in  a  separate  department,  all  the  pupils 
above  a  certain  standard  will  be  instructed  in  wood-work  and 
the  use  of  tools  on  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  elementary 
schools  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Industrial  Department  in  connection  with  the  Training 
Institution  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Old  Calabar  has  been 
somewhat  more  successful.  There,  carpentry,  tailoring,  printing, 
and  elementary  engineering  and  agriculture  are  taught :  and  a 
Government  grant  of  £200  per  annum  is  made  to  assist  in 
maintaining  trie  Department.  The  following  table  gives  the 
details  for  1901 :— 
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Number  "I  Apprentice* 


Trade. 

Carpentry    - 
Tailoring 
Printing 
Engineering 


12 
li 
3 
I 


Tlic  hk'iImmI  ot  instruction  i.s  eutirdy  practioal,  Le.  the  boys 
are  employed  di  certain  pieces  of  work  under  the  guidance  tad 
HUperrukm  of  European  artisans  aud  tiie  course  is  determined 
more  by  tlie  actual  work  in  hand  at  the  time  than  by  am 
definite  scheme  of  instruction.  The  apprentices  work  at  their 
trade  during  sixty  hours  a  week,  and  receive  one  hour's  instruc- 
tion in  school  each  dav.  The  Department  has  produced  n 
certain  number  of  fairly  competent  workmen  in  the  various 
luaiiclies;  but  the  results  cannot  be  said  i>>  fare  been 
commensurate  with  I  he  money  or  the  labour  expanded. 

The  Missions  on  the  Niger  also  devote  considerable  attention 
to  handicraft,  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  an  excellently 
equipped  industrial  department  in  connection  with  their  school 
at  Onitsha.  There  carpentry,  cabinet-making,  brick -making  anil 
building  are  taught  by  European  artisans  with  considerable 
success.  An  annual  subsidy  of  £120  is  received  from  kbB 
Government.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  gives  instruction  ol 
ft  simpler  kind,  but  in  a  greater  variety  of  occupations.  In 
addition  to  the  industries  mentioned  above,  they  train  their 
pupils  in  gardening,  poultrv-kcepiiig,  tile-making  and  various 
kinds  of  household  work.  For  eight  years  past  the  Irish  Mission 
at  Ibeno  has  maintained,  almost  entirely  out  of  funds  supplied 
bv  the  Government,  a  number  of  apprentices  in  carpentry. 
This  part  of  the  work,  however,  is  in  danger  of  being  abandoned, 
as  experience  has  shown  that  few  of  the  apprentices  after 
completing  their  training  are  willing  to  enter  regular  employ- 
ment. They  prefer  to  return  to  the  ordinary  local  occupations 
of  fishing  and  trading,  and  use  their  knowledge  of  carpentry 
merely  for  occasional  small  local  jobs.  The  Government  has 
therefore  decided  to  discontinue  their  subsidy.  On  the  whole 
it  cannot  bo  said  that  these  attempts  at  Industrial  Training 
have  produced  the  desired  results.  The  Nigerian  native  baa  u 
yet  no  great  taste  for  regular  work  at  a  craft  and  is  inclined  to 
despise  the  occupation  of  an  artisan.  For  a  youth  of  intelligence 
sufficient  to  make  a  tolerable  artisan,  trailing  otters  a  more 
profitable,  and  a  clerkship  a  more  respectable,  employment.  The 
administration  of  the  Protectorate  has,  however,  recognised  thai 
manual  training  and  instruction  in  the  crafts  of  civilised  life 
form  a  very  important  element  in  the  education  of  the  natives, 
and  every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  schools  of  whose 
programme  such  training  and  instruction  forms  a  pari. 

No  Continuation  schools  or  classes  as  yet  exist,  nor 
provision  yet  been  made  for  Secondary  Education. 


nor  has  any 
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It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  establish  a  Technical  Advanced 
School  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable.    But  the  scheme  has  not  technical 
taken  any  definite  form,  and  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  realised  for     uc*  l0"' 
four  or  five  years  to  come.     It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  some 
system  of  training  in  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  be  intro- 
duced to  enable  full  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  great  resources 
of  the  country  in  the  way  of  forest  products  and  exuberant  Agriculture 
vegetation.     So  far,  however,  practically  nothinghas   been  done  ■"  Foresti 
to  give  instruction  of  this  sort  in  schools.      The  methods   of 
cultivation  practised  by  the  native  population  are  of  the  most- 
simple  and  primitive  nature,  but  apparently  yield  an  adequate 
food-supply,    and    with   an    almost    inexhaustible    supply   of 
vegetable  wealth  from  the  various  oil-  and  rubber-producing 
plants  of  the  forest  ready  to  hand  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  cultivation  for  export  purposes  within  the  next  few  years. 

Probably  no  one  has  yet  had  sufficiently  long  or  varied  experi- 
ence to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  curriculum  best  adapted 
for  the  native  population  of  Southern  Nigeria.  It  is  clear,  now-  Curriunlun 
ever,  that  at  the  present  stage  to  impart  information  is  a  less  im-  best  adapt* 
portant  aim  of  education  than  to  stimulate  mental  and  physical  f^nqjtjton 
activity  and  develop  practical  interests.  As  a  race,  the  natives 
are  strongly  characterised  by  a  disinclination  to  take  an  initia- 
tive, to  think  or  act  for  themselves.  In  school  this  trait  shows 
itself  in  an  addiction  to  subjects  success  in  which  depends  largely 
on  memory  and  the  imitative  faculties.  To  counteract  this  fail- 
ing should  as  far  as  possible  be  the  object  of  education.  From 
this  point  of  view  "  book  "  subjects  are  of  comparatively  minor 
importance :  while  object-lessons  which  require  the  scholar  to 
observe  and  draw  conclusions  for  himself,  and  instruction  in 
handicraft,  which  may  give  a  practical  bent  to  his  interests  and 
engender  a  pride  in  manual  dexterity,  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  of  more  fundamentally  educative  value. 

0.  J.  M.  Gordon, 
March,  1903.  Inspector  of  Schools. 


APPENDIX. 

Extract  Fbom  Colonial  Reports,  Annuai*     No.  405. 
W-THSRN  XlOIJUA.     RRPOBT  for  1902.     (Cd.  1768-10). 

"  Hie  short  description  above  given  of  the  educational  establishment* 
existing  in  the  Protectorate  in  1902  shows  that  although  a  considerable 
amount  of  educational  work  was  being  done,  yet  that  further  progress 
demanded  the  creation  of  a  system  under  which  the  primary  schools  could  be 
relied  upon  for  giving  system  at  ic  education  in  the  lower  standards  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  scholars  to  render  it  possible  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  for 
the  higher  standards  large  enough  to  justify  the  engagement  of  a  thoroughly 
competent  teaching  staff.  The  system  decided  upon  provides  for  primary 
schools,  a  class  which  would  include  the  Mission  Schools  above  referred  to 
and  also  schools  similar  to  that  established  at  Benin.     The  annual  expenditure 
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on  these  schools  would  be  under  £100  (one  teacher,  one  pupil-teacher,  books 
and  upkeep),  and  at  them  a  commencement  would  be  made  in  teaching  the 
three  '  R's,'  especial   care   being  taken  to  prevent  the  children  learning  hy 
rote — a  fault  to  which  African  children  are,  by  reason  of  their  remarkable 
memory,  specially  prone.     The  system  next  provides  for  intermediate  schools, 
within  which  class  would  be  included  the  non-Mission  School  at  Ogugumanga. 
The  pupils  at  these  schools  would,  previous  to  their  arrival,  have  passed  three 
years  at  a  primary  school,  and  the  intention  is  that  at  an  intermediate  school 
a  boy  should  receive  a  sound  education  up  to  the  level  of  Standard  V.  under 
the  Scotch  Code,  and  that  then  he  should,  if  showing  sufficient  aptitude,  pan 
on  to  the  High  School,  or  that,  if  more  fitted  for  life  as  an  artisan,  be  appren- 
ticed at  one  of  the  Government  workshops.     With  a  view  to  finding  in  which 
direction  a  boy's  bent  lies,  manual  training  in  woodwork  and  the  use  of  tools 
is  given  as  soon  as  ho  has  passed  the  two  lower  classes,  but  no  attempt  U 
made  in  the  direction  of  industrial  training.     The  staff  at  an  intermediate 
school  would  include  a  manager,  headmaster,  two  assistants,   three  pupil- 
teachers,  and  a  carpenter,  and  the  estimated  annual  expenditure  would  be 
iibout  £1,500,  a  sum  which  necessitates  a  minimum  of  150  pupils,  the  majority 
of  whom  would  bo  boarders.     The  syBtem  is  completed  by  provision  being 
made  for  a  High  School  at  which  the  boys  would  be  given  higher  education  of 
a  general  character  as  well  as  Bpecial  instruction  in  certain    branches  of 
industrial  work.     It  was  arranged  that  this  High  School  should  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  Hope  Waddell  Institution  above  referred  to,   and 
that  the  scheme  of  work  should  be  settled-  by  a  Board  of  Education,  of  which 
the  resident  principal  of  the  Institute  would  be  a  member.     The  High  Schools 
will  receive  boarders  and  day  scholars,  all  of  whom  will  have  to  attend  daily 
prayers,  but  none  of  whom  will  receive  any  special  religious   intruction  if 
the  latter  is  objected  to  by  the  parents  or  guardians.     The  cost  of  the  necessary 
buildings  was  estimated  at  £1 5,000,  of  which  £5,000  has  already  been  expended 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  Free  Church  Mission,  it  being  arranged 
that  the  balance  should  be  granted  by  the  Government.     The  annual  expendi- 
ture is  estimated  at  £3,556,  and  although  it  was  thought  that  the  High  School 
would  become  self-supporting  at  an  early  date  after  its  establishment,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  Mission  should  bear  any  loss  up  to  £2,000  per  annum, 
the  Government  undertaking,  on  its  part,  to  provide  funds  for  any  expendi- 
ture over  and  above  that  amount,  whether  required  for  general  maintenance 
or  upkeep,  or  for  building  purposes.     Having  determined  the  educational 
system  above-mentioned,  the  High  Commissioner  also  caused  steps  to    be 
taken  for  its  introduction,  and  at  the  date  of  this  report  fJuly,    1903]  the 
new    buildings  for  the  High  School  are  ncaring  completion  ;    through  the 
liberality  of  merchants  and  others  in  England,  £4,500  has  been  subscribed 
towards  the  cost  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Ogugumanga  Intermediate 
School ;  and,   finally,   a  comprehensive   Education  Code  has   been   passed, 
under  which  attendance  and  result  grants  will  be  earnable  by  all  the  schools 
comprised  in  the  system,  and,  with  this  monetary  aid,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  primary  schools,  whether  managed  by  the  Missions  or   by 
Committees  of  the  Chiefs,  will  be  able  to  prepare  a  certain  and  sufficient 
supply  of  pupils  for  the  higher  schools." 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  BASUTOLAND. 


I.  Brief  Account  of  the  Country,  its  Inhabitants  and  History. 

Basutoland  is  a  native  territory  in  South  Africa,  situated  approxi- 
mately between  the  29th  and  30th  degrees  of  South  latitude  and 
between  the  27th  and  29th  degrees  of  East  longitude. 

The  country  is  a  portion  of  the  continuous  elevated  plateau  which 
includes  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the  highlands  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. Lying  as  it  does  at  a  minimum  altitude  of  5,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  embracing  the  highest  portion  of  the  great 
Drakensberg  mountain  range,  of  which  the  most  lofty  peaks 
reach  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  the  scenery  is  wild 
and  rugged  and  the  cold  in  winter  severe.  On  the  whole  the 
climate  is  healthy,  although  the  great  range  of  temperature  and  the 
altitude  are  said  to  be  somewhat  trying  to  European  constitutions. 

The  country  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  fairly  regular  and  abundant 
rainfall,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  and,  even  under  the  primitive  native 
system  of  cultivation,  produces  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  other 
grain  crops. 

The  inhabitants  of  Basutoland  are  a  branch  of  the  great  African  inhal.itnni 
Bantu  race  which  peoples  the  Southern  portion  of  the  African 
Continent.  They  are  physically  a  strong  and  hardy  race,  speaking 
a  language  closely  resembling  the  Sechwana,  and  they  are  ethno- 
logically  related  to  the  Bechuana  tribes  of  South  Africa.  They  are 
conspicuous  for  industry,  shrewdness  and  political  sagacity,  and 
in  general  intelligence  do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  of  the 
South  African  tribes.  They  retain  unbroken  their  organisation 
under  their  Chiefs. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  numerous  clans  or  tribes  now  History 
included  in  the  term  "'  Basuto  "   before  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  since  then  Basuto  history  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  periods  :— 

(1)  The  early  struggles  of  some  scattered  tribes  against  native 
enemies  and  their  consolidation  into  the  nation  known  as  Basuto, 
under  the  wise  rule  of  the  great  Chief  Moshesh. 

(2)  The  appearance  in  the  country  of  Boer  emigrants  from  the 
Cape  Colony  and  the  resistance  of  the  Basuto  to  the  new  comers. 

(3)  The  period  since  the  recognition  of  the  Basuto  as  British 
subjects. 

n.  The  Missions. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  first  of  the  above  periods  that  certain 
missionaries  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Mission  Society,  who  were 
journeying  towards  Kuruman  with  the  intention  of  establishing 
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a  Mission  among  the  Bechuana,  who  were  then  being  harried  by 
Moselekatse  (the  father  of  the  late  chief  Lo  Bengula),  were  invited 
by  Moshesh,  through  Dr.  Phillip,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
to  turn  aside  and  come  to  Basutoland  to  instruct  his  people.  The 
story  goes  that  Moshesh  sent  a  present  of  cattle  to  induce  the 
strangers  to  listen  to  his  request.  The  cattle  never  reached  their 
destination,  being  captured  by  some  of  the  lawless  bands  that 
infested  the  country  at  that  unsettled  time,  but  the  missionaries 
received  the  message  of  Moshesh  and,  being. at  the  time  prevented 
from  continuing  their  journey  by  one  of  the  then  incessant  native 
wars,  they  accepted  the  invitation  of  Moshesh.  This  was  in,  <>r 
alwut,  the  year  1833,  and  with  this  incident  the  account  of  the 
history  of  Education  in  Basutoland  may  be  said  to  begin. 

The  three  missionaries  above  referred  to  were  MM.  Casalis, 
Arlwusset,  and  Gosselin  ;  they  were  well  received  by  Moshesh,  and 
established  their  first  Mission  station  at  Morija,  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  in  Basutoland.  The 
progress  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Mission  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Report  on  the  Paris  Evangelical  Mission  Schools.  (See  also  below, 
Section  VIII.  I 

Other  Mission  Societies  have  since  established  their  stations  in 
Basutoland,  and  have  sent  into  the  country  devoted  and  energetic 
missionaries  who  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  Education  ;  but 
without  overlooking  such  efforts,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
the  history  of  Education  in  Basutoland  has  been  practically  the 
history  of  the  work  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Mission  Society,  which, 
during  sixty-eight  years,  has  developed  a  complete  and  efficient 
system  of  Native  Education. 

In  the  year  1864  a  Mission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
established  at  a  spot  since  known  as  Roma,  and  this  Church  has 
since  added  to  the  number  of  its  Mission  stations  and  extended  and 
developed  the  scope  of  its  work.    (See  also  below,  Section  IX.) 

In  1876  the  first  permanent  station  of  the  English  Church 
Mission  was  opened  at  Thlotse  Heights  in  the  Leribe  District; 
other  stations  of  this  Mission  have  since  been  added  and  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  educational  work.     (See  also  below.  Section  X.) 

Since  the  year  1897  a  Native  Church  known  as  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  working  in  Basutoland.  It 
is  a  branch  of,  or  connected  with,  the  American  Negro  Churches, 
and  its  Ministers  and  Deacons  in  South  Africa  are,  as  a  rule,  men 
who  have  resigned  (or  sometimes,  it  is  to  lie  feared,  have  forfeited) 
their  membership  of  other  recognised  Churches  working  under 
European  Missionaries.  Its  object  seems  to  be  the  founding  of  an 
independent  Native  Church  free  of  European  control,  and  it  is 
noticed  in  this  report  on  account  of  its  having  established  schools  in 
connection  with  its  chapels  and  congregations.  (See  also  below. 
Section  XII.) 

From  the  first  the  directors  of  the  Mission  Societies  appear  to 
have  recognised  the  necessity  for  providing  for  the  secular  instruc- 
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tion  of  the  natives,  and  have  carried  on  the  work  of  Education  with 
almost  as  much  i»al  as  they  have  devoted  to  their  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  religious  instruction. 

III.  GOVXRNHKNT  All)  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARDS  EDUCATION. 

After  several  years  of  warfare  with  the  Boers,  at  the  close  of  which  Annexation 
the  Basuto  were  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  fj ttarfts 
their  country  and  their  existence  as  a  people,  the  Basuto  were  Colony,  187 
declared  British  subjects  by  proclamation  dated  12th  March,  1868  ; 
but  the  country  remained  in  a  very  unsettled  condition  until  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  by  an  Act  of  the  Cape  Legislature 
dated  1871.    A  Chief  Magistrate,  entitled  the  Governor's  Agent, 
and  a  staff  of  District  Magistrates  were  appointed. 

The  Governor's  Agent  inaugurated  the  system  of  supporting  Annual 
the  tJjen  existing  educational  work  of  the  Missions  by  Annual  V£mn,B  *° 
Grants  to  the  Mission  Societies.    The  returns  published  in  the  year  societies. 
1879  show  that  these  grants  were  distributed  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Paris  Evangelical  Mission  Society    . .  87  per  cent. 

Roman  Catholic  Mission        11        „ 

English  Church  2 

100 


These  grants  were  administered  at  that  time  by  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

During  the  year  1878  a  model  undenominational  school,  main-  Model 
tained  and  controlled  by  the  Government,  was  established  and  placed  unSSSmS 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Sidwell,  who  on  the  10th  January,  1879,  tional  Scho< 
reported  as  follows : — 

"  On  commencing  my  duties  I  found  the  school  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  organisation  was  bad ;  there  was  want  of  method  in  the 
teaching ;  the  discipline  was  lax  ;  the  furniture  badly  arranged ;  these 
faults,  due  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  the  want  of  practical  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  native  teacher  before  entering  on  his  work  here,  have  been 
remedied.  The  whole  school  has  been  re-organised,  the  children  re-classi- 
fied, and  a  regular  routine  introduced  ;  the  teaching  power  is  better 
applied,  and  the  establishment  brought  into  better  working  order.  There 
are  two  departments,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  In  the  former,  English 
grammar,  geography,  reading  (English  and  Sesuto),  writing  and  arithmetic 
form  the  subjects  of  instruction.  In  the  lower  department,  reading  (English 
only),  writing,  arithmetic,  and  elementary  geography  are  taught.  In  a 
school  so  lately  founded  the  teaching  must  necessarily  be  of  an  elementary 
character,  though  good  progress  has  already  been  made  in  all  the  branches 
taught. 

"  The  registers  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  show  an  mcrease  or  sixteen 
in  the  number  of  scholars.  In  April  there  were  forty-seven  children  on 
the  books,  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-six ;  in  December  the 
number  on  the  books  was  sixty-three,  the  average  attendance  forty-nine. 
The  greatest  number  on  the  books  at  any  time  during  the  year  was  seventy- 
two.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  boarding-house  was  not  attached  to  the 
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school.  From  all  sides  we  hear  of  natives,  anxious  to  learn,  pre.' 
from  attending  school  here  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  lodging  plat*. 
Twelve  of  the  present  scholars  arc  inhabitants  of  villages  distant  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  fifty  miles  from  Maseru,  and  have  come  here  to  work  in 
order  that  they  may  at  the  same  time  receive  some  education.  Eight 
children  have  left  the  school  lately,  their  parent-.  re-ading  in  far-away 
districts,  being  uuable  to  afford  the  expense  of  keeping  them  here  longer. 

"Many  cases  have  conic  under  m\  notice  during  the  slum  time  1  Inn 
spent  in  Basutoland  showing  the  deure  for  education  which  arista  among 
a  great  part  of  the  imputation." 

M.  Emilo  Boflaod  had  been  appointed   Inspector  of  Rdutialwn 

in  1877. 

At  the  dose  of  188">  oommeiieed  the  rebellioD  by  tin-  llasutos 
against  the  authority  of  the  Cape  Government,  known  as  the  "  Gun 
''  Win-,"  the  pause  of  the  war  being  the  refusal  <>f  the  Baauto  to  give 
up  their  arms  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  Disarmament 
Ad,  Thci-idx-llion  resulted  practically  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
authority  of  the  I  !ape  I  rovernment,  and  the  recovery  of  their  inde- 
pendence liv  Hie  Basuto  t'liiefs.  Needless  t<>  say  the  war  and  tin 
time  of  unscttlcmciit  and  disorganisation  following  it  were  serf 
checks  to  the  progress  of  Education.  The  Model  School  at  Mar 
«as  burnt  in  an  attack  on  the  town,  being  the  beadquarten  ol 
Government,  and  a  jieriod  of  retrogression  is  recorded  by  those 
who  had  bean  labouring  for  the  improvement  and  instruction  o 
the  Hasuto. 

In   March.    1884,   direct    Imperial   control   of  llnsutoland   w: 
resumed,  and  with  the  appointment  of  Sir  Marshal  I  'larke  as  Resi- 
dent Commissioner   a  system  of  administration  was  inaugurated 
which  has  luul  very  successful  results,  and  under  which  the  • 
tension  of  the  work  of  Education  has  been  very  marked. 

The  Imperial  Administration  has  adopted  the  same  method  " 
aiding  and  sup|>nrting  educational  work.  Sir  Marshal  I  'larke, 
having  the  administration  of  but  a  small  revenue  raised  in  Basuto- 
land from  Hut-Tax  and  a  few  other  sources,  wisely  abstained  from 
the  creation  of  an  expensive  Education  1  )epartment,  and  perjiet  uated 
the  system  of  grouts  to  Mission  Institutions.  With  an  increase  of 
imputation  and  a  return  of  |*>acc  and  order  it  has  been  possible  to 
increase  the  amounts  of  these  grants,  in  some  measure  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  ami  scholars  in  the 
country.  The  grants  are  grants  in  "  aid  "  only,  and  do  not  by  am 
means  sullicc  to  support  the  Mission  Schools.  As  will  lie  seen  in 
the  reports  of  the  Directoi-s  of  Missions,  the  Government  grant  is 
approximately  one-third  of  the  annual  expenditure  in  Education. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  amount  of  annual  grants  given 
in  support  of  Education,  with  certain  statistics  for  the  period  1891- 
190.'}.  The  normal  amount  of  grants  made  to  Missions  has  not,  u 
a  rule,  varied  from  year  to  year,  but  an  annual  adjustment  of  tin- 
amount  of  grants  to  the  special  needs  of  each  Mission  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  system  of  giving  special  grants  for  partioul. 
purposes,  such  as  building,  etc.,  etc. 
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No  of  Schools 
In  BuntoUod. 

No.  of  SchoUn 

otEoIIl 

Avengs 

Attendance. 

Amount  of  Govern- 
meat  Expenditure  on 

Education. 

1881 

113 

6,932 

4,560 

£ 
3,491 

1893 

133 

7,192 

4,662 

3,708 

1894 

137 

6,939 

4,405 

3,680 

1895 

144 

7,643 

5,131 

3,799 

-     1898 

144 

7,930 

5,487 

3,869 

1897 

153 

8,458 

5,827 

3,810 

1898 

163 

9,714 

6,910 

3,746 

1899 

169 

10,348 

7,828 

4,449 

1900 

177 

11,134 

7,804 

4,358 

1901 

188 

11,366 

7,844 

4,748 

*1908 

197 

13,021 

9,067 

6,212 

•1903 

806 

14,171 

10,024 

6,660 

The  population  of  Basutoland  is  estimated  at  262,000,  therefore 
4£  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  at  present  under  instruction. 

In  addition  to  grants  to  Mission  Schools  the  Government  makes 
an  annual  grant  to  one  native  -undenominational  school  established 
as  a  private  enterprise  by  a  native  Chief  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
native  teacher  trained  by  the  Paris  Society.  This  school  has  in 
itself  been  useful,  but  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  The  teaching 
is  of  course  elementary,  but  the  school  has  occasionally  prepared 
successful  candidates  for  the  Teachers'  Examinations,  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Cape  Colony.  (See 
also  below,  Section  XI.) 

There  are  also  five  night-schools  at  Magistracies  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  native  policemen  and  shepherds,  whose  occupation  pre- 
vents their  attending  day-schools.  The  night-schools  are  subsi- 
dised by  the  Government  in  the  form  of  grants  to  the  native  teachers 
and  certain  expenditure  for  lighting,  repairs  of  buildings,  etc. 
(See  also  below,  Section  XI.) 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  Basutoland  Govern- 
ment to  maintain,  for  secondary  education  and  industrial  and 
technical  training,  a  certain  number  of  more  advanced  native 
scholars  at  Training  Institutions  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  Zonne- 
bloem  College,  at  Cape  Town,  which  was  originally  intended  by 
Sir  George  Grey  and  Bishop  Gray  of  Cape  Town  to  be  a  place  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  sons  of  native  Chiefs,  has  been  usually 
selected  for  young  Basutos  connected  by  birth  with  the  Chiefs  of 
the  tribe.  Many  of  the  most  important  Chiefs  in  the  country  have 
received  some  education  at  Zonnebloem,  and  have  no  doubt  been 
intellectually  benefited  by  their  stay  there,  even  if  the  moral 
advantage  derived  by  them  is  not  very  apparent. 

At  present  there  are  but  two  youths,  sons  of  Jonathan  Molappo, 
supported  as  Government  scholars  at  Zonnebloem. 

A  number  of  Basuto  youths  have  at  different  times  been  sent  to 

*  Prom  Colonial  Report*— Annual  No.  380.  Basutoland.  Report  for 
1901-1902.  Cd.  1388-4  and  No.  408.  Basutoland.  Report  for  1902-1903. 
Cd.  1768-13. 
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the  Kaffir  College  at  Grahamstown,  and  to  the  Trappiata'  Institu- 
tion in  Natal.  At  present  about  twenty  pupils  are  maintained  by 
the  Government  at  the  Lovedale  Institute,  where  they  are  prepared 
for  the  examinations  of  the  Cape  Education  Department  and  tb» 
Cape  University,  and  where  a  certain  number  of  them  receive 
industrial  training. 

t*  The  parents  of  boys  sent  to  either  of  the  above  institutions  con- 
tribute the  sum  of  £7  10s.  each,  annually,  towards  the  support  of 
their  sons  ;  the  total  cost  of  sending,  maintaining  and  clothing  a 
boy  is  from  £20  to  £25  per  annum. 

IV.  Inspection 

All  schools  sharing  in  the  distribution  of  Government  grants  are 
inspected  at  least  once  annually  by  the  District  Commissioner  or 
his  Assistant.    The  reports  of  such  inspections  are  forwarded 
the  Resident  Commissioner  for  consideration. 

In  1892  and  1898  it  was,  by  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent 
General  of  Education  in  the  Cape  Colony,  arranged  that  a  general 
inspection  of  schools  in  Basutoland  should  be  made  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  H.  R.  Woodrooffe,,  an  inspector  of  schools  in  the  Cape  Edu- 
cation Department. 

It  is  contemplated  to  arrange  for  an  annual  inspection  either  by 
the  appointment  of  an  inspector  or  by  obtaining  the  ■btviom  of  ■ 
trained  inspector  from  one  of  the  neigbbouring  territories. 

The  standards  of  the  Caj>e  Education  Department  are  in  use 
throughout  the  schools  (see  Appendix  A),  and  the  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates for  which  the  more  advanced  pupils  are  prepared  are  those 
issued  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  in  the  Cape 
Colony.*  It  is  right  to  place  on  record  that  Dr.  Muir,  the  Superin- 
tendent-General at  Cape  Town,  and  his  predecessor,  Sir  Langham 
Dale,  have  ever  taken  the  most  kindly  interest  in  the  work  of 
Education  in  Basutoland,  and  have  furnished  the  most  generous 
assistance  when  appealed  to. 

Attendance  is  voluntary,  and  is  not  as  regular  as  might  lie  desired. 
The  scholars  being  the  children  of  native  peasants,  who  con- 
stantly require  their  service  in  agricultural  work,  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  a  high  average  of  daily  attendance  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.  There  are  no  school  fees  except  in  the  higher  schools  at 
Morija  and  Masite,  etc.,  etc. 

V.  Secondary  Education  and  Industrial  Training. 

The  Paris  Evangelical  Mission  Society  (see  also  below,  Sectio: 
VIII.)  has  provided  for  the  training  of  more  advanced  nati 
students  as  teachers  at  the  Normal  College  at  Morija,  where  more 
than  100  young  men  and  boys  are  being  prepared  for  the  Teachers' 
Examination.    The  fees  are  £6  per  annum  for  first  year,  £5  f< 
subsequent  years. 

•  For  Regulations  (1000)  for  Teachers'  Certificates  in  Cape  Colony  see  in 
Vol  V.  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects.— Report  on  Education 
in  Cape  Colony,  Sec.  V.      (Also  issued  as  a  separate  reprint.) 
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Morija  there  is  also  the  Bible  School,  at  which  the  theological 
itudies  of  young  natives  who  are  being  prepared  for  the  work  of 
Jatechists  of  the  Missions  are  conducted  under  the  supervision 
»f  a  French  missionary.  Such  students  pay  an  annual  amount 
>f  £5.  There  is  a  special  class  for  training  candidates  for  the 
Native  Ministry. 

The  Morija  Printing  and  Bookbinding  Establishment  employs 
even  trained  natives.  At  this  institution,  which  is  also  in  charge 
)f  a  Missionary  of  the  Society,  is  issued  fortnightly  the  "  Lese- 
inyana,"  a  small  newspaper  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
nissionaries  in  the  native  language. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  Government  printing  is  done  at 
Morija,  as  also  printing  and  bookbinding  for  the  traders  and  Euro- 
pean settlers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Leloaleng  Industrial  School,  at  present  under  the  Rev.  H. 
lirrtschy  of  the  same  Mission,  is  situated  in  the  extreme  south  of 
tasutoland.  It  is  an  excellent  institution,  and  is  reported  on  by 
'anon  Woodrooffe.    The  annual  fee  for  apprentices  is  £2. 

The  girls'  training  school  at  Thaba  Bosigo,  conducted  by  three 
ii  M  eh  Indies,  is  designed  to  give  some  instruction  in  cookery, 
leedlework  and  household  duties  generally  to  young  native  women, 
ind  to  fit  them  to  be  good  wives  to  educated  natives.  The  idea 
•  admirable  and  it  is  well  carried  out.  The  site  of  the  Girls'  Training 
School  is  to  be  removed  to  new  and  more  commodious  premises 
it  Thabana  Mnrena.  There  are  no  fees  charged  at  this  school, 
except  for  girls  whose  parents  do  not  live  in  Basutoland.  In  such 
Bases  an  annual  fee  of  £3  is  charged. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  not  made  provision  for  Secon- 
dary Education  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Father  Cenez  in  his  report 
[see  Section  IX.  below).  The  girls  at  the  Roma  boarding  school 
ire  taught  spinning,  knitting,  needlework,  cooking,  etc.,  by  the 
nuns  of  the  Mission. 

Until  the  year  1898  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  conduct  an 
mlustrial  school  in  connection  with  the  Mission  at  Roma,  and 
special  grants  had  been  made  to  the  Society  in  support  of  the 

terprise  ;  but  the  Director  o.'  the  Mission  in  1898  formally  re- 

rted  that  the  difficulties  in  th  ■  way  of  successfully  conducting 

eh  an  institution  had  proved  so  great  that  he  had  abandoned 

le  Bchool  as  a  definite  branch  of  the  Mission  work,  and  no  longer 
felt  justified  in  applying  for  a  grant  l.»r  that  particular  purpose. 

The  English  Church  Mission  has,  at  its  educational  headquarters 

Et  Masite,  provided  for  the  training  of  more  advanced  students 
ii-  the  first  year's  Examination  for  Pupil  Teachers;  and,  at  St. 
[ary's  College,  Hlotse  (Thlotsi),  on  a  small  scale  but  efficiently, 
tudents  are  prepared  for  the  final  examination  for  their  Teachers* 
Jertificates  and  are  also  given  industrial  instruction  in  carpentry, 
hoemaking,  and  gardening. 

At  Maseru,  a  very  devoted  lady,  a  Deaconess  of  tMe  Mission,  has 
a  school  for  training  native  women  in  laundry  work. 
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VI.  European  Scholars. 

The  English  Church  Mission  has  also  control  of  the  Government- 
aided  schools  for  European  children  at  Maseru  and  Mafeteng. 

The  permanent  school  at  Maseru  for  children  of  European 
parentage  is  under  the  charge  of  a  fully-qualified  lady  teacher 
and  shares  in  the  distribution  of  the  Government  grant  made  to 
the  English  Church  Mission. 

There  are  at  Maseru  and  Mafeteng  two  schools  for  white  children 
which  have,  under  the  English  Church  Mission,  been  opened  t» 
afford  instruction  to  the  children  of  those  political  refugees  from 
the  Orange  River  Colony  who  are,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  war,  so  numerous  in  Basutoland  at  the  present  time.  The 
instruction  is  of  an  elementary  character,  but  a  very  useful  purpo?e 
is  fulfilled  by  these  refugee  schools. 

The  normal  European  population  of  Basutoland  is  estimated 
at  800,  no  census  having  been  taken  since  1891.  European 
children,  away  from  such  centres  as  Maseru  or  Mafeteng,  are 
under  considerable  educational  disadvantages  being  dependent 
on  private  instruction  by  governesses  and  tutors. 

At  the  time  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  a  sum  of  money  was  collected  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
some  Memorial  of  the  occasion.  This  money  was  devoted  to  pro- 
viding a  small  bursary,  to  be  competed  for  triennially  by  children 
of  European  residents  in  the  country.  This  bursary,  of  the  value 
of  £18  per  annum,  is  for  the  second  time  to  be  offered  for  competition 
under  conditions  regulated  by  trustees — the  principal  condition 
being  that  the  sum  is  to  be  employed  for  the  further  education  of 
the  child  during  the  three  years  following  the  competition. 

VII.  General  Remarks. 

There  is  probably  no  African  native  trilje  for  which  more  has 
lieen  done  in  the  way  of  Education  than  for  the  Basuto.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  possible  for  a  native  to  obtain  free  education  for 
his  children  at  the  smaller  day  schools  and  Mission  stations  until 
Standard  IV.  (of  Cape  Standards)  has  been  reached. 

The  secondary  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  at  Morija,  or 
at  Masite,  with  board  and  lodging,  is  provided  by  the  Missions 
upon  payment  of  an  annual  sum,  which,  though  probably  con- 
siderable from  a  native  point  of  view,  is  by  no  means  beyond  the 
means  of  the  prosperous  Mosuto,  and  is,  of  course,  much  less 
the  annual  cost  to  the  Mission  of  the  maintenance  of  a  pupil.  Having 
arrived  at  this  stage  it  is  open  to  the  native  scholar  to  studv  for 
the  Pupil  Teachers'  Certificate  or  for  the  Examinations  of  the  Gape 
University. 

Theoretically  the  career  of  learning  is  as  open  to  the  native  as 
to  the  son  of  the  European  colonist.  But  few  have  the  ability 
and  perseverance  to  get  beyond  a  moderate  pass  for  the  Teachers' 
( Vrl  {floats  or  the  Schools  Elementary  Examination  of  the  University. 
Willi  the  young  native  the  attainment  of  the  years  of  manhood 
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ipi>ears  to  be  accompanied  by  an  arrest  of  intellectual  development, 
an  increased  dominance  of  the  appetites,  and  an  inability  to  discern 
advantage  in  studies  that  do  not  appear  to  afford  prospect  of  imme- 
diate and  tangible  remuneration,    The  domestic  environment  of 

e  natives  also  is  hardly  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

This  is  less  to  be  regretted  as  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  is  any 
laoe  in  Africa  for  the  educated  native  ;  for  opinion,  in  the  Colonies 

id  at  the  labour  centres,  tends  toward  the  belief  so  often  expressed 

at  the  native  educated  is  the  native  spoiled,  and  that  what  is 
uown  as  the  "  raw  Kaffir  "  is  a  more  useful  member  of  society 
than  his  educated  brother.  The  native  territories  are  looked  to 
for  a  supply  of  unskilled  labour,  there  is  a  disposition  to  be  shy  <>f 
the  native  clerk,  telegraphist  or  skilled  artisan,  and  the  best  friends 
of  the  native  must  regretfully  admit  that  justification  for  such 
prejudices  is  too  often  to  be  found  in  the  disappointing  failure  of 
some  of  the  promising  pupils  of  the  training  schools. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  South  African  natives  are,  and  will  remain,  peasants  and  labourers 
on  the  soil  or  in  the  lower  ranks  of  industry.  In  these  spheres 
they  are  happy,  contented,  and  useful,  and  for  them  their  Ix-st 
friends  can  desire  nothing  better  than  the  most  elementary  educa- 
tion, sound  moral  training  and  encouragement  in  the  babits  of 
steady  industry. 

But  there  is  a  demand  arising  from  the  natives  themselves  for 
some  provision  for  higher  education,  and  it  would  be  unwise  alto- 
gether to  repress  such  ambitions ;  rather  does  it  appear  the  plain 
duty  of  those,  to  whom  the  natives  have  a  right  to  look  for  guidance, 
i  hat  all  attention  should  be  given  to  the  efficiency  of  the  educational 
system  and  the  adaptability  of  the  curriculum  to  native  needs  and 
reasonable  prospects.* 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  native  life 
since  the  days  when  Moshesh  sent  a  present  of  cattle  to  attract  a 
band  of  missionaries  to  his  country.  The  Basuto  have  lived  through 
an  eventful  period  of  South  African  history,  they  have  seen  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Boer  Republics,  many  thousands  of  them  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  phase  of  European  civilisation  represented 
by  the  mining  communities  of  the  Diamond  and  Gold  Fields, 
telegraphs,  railways,  newspapers  and  the  penny  post  have  become 
features  of  their  daily  fives,  and  they  have  not  escaped  the  influence 

*  While  I  fully  recognise  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  in  South 
Africa  at  present  any  useful  career  for  more  than  a  very  limited  number 
•  if  young  natives  with  any  degree  of  higher  education,  on  the  literary  side, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  overlook  the  probability  that,  if  they  cannot  find 
nearer  borne  some  outlet  for  their  aspirations  in  this  direction,  they  will 
seek  for  it  elsewhere.  I  believe  a  certain  number  of  young  natives  from 
the  Colony  have  already  proceeded  to  America  for  educational  purposes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  be  well  to  afford  opi>ortunities  to 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  youths  for  continuing  their  studies  under  wise 
direction  and  discipline,  and  this  object  is,  I  believe,  obtained  satisfactorily 
in  the  higher  schools  of  the  Baautoland  Missions.  (Colonial  Rejiorta— 
Annual,  No.  408.     IWutoland.     Report  for  1902-3.    04  1768-13.) 
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of  the  American  Negro  Methodists  who  have  visited  South  Africa 
and  have  attempted  theformation  of  an  independent  Native  Church. 
There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  some  of  them  are  beginning  to 
think  for  themselves  and  to  feel  that  they  are  able  to  choose  Qu 
things  that  are  good  for  them.  There  is  possible  danger  in  such 
ideas  and  a  certain  inconvenience  in  dealing  with  them,  but  it  would 
be  vain  to  ignore  their  existence. 

One  of  the  more  healthy  manifestations  of  such  a  disposition  in 
Basutoland  has  been  an  expressed  desire  of  the  Paramount  Chief 
Lerothodi  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  in  a  more 
central  part  of  the  country  than  the  Mission  School  atLeloalin^' 
Practical  effect  was  giveu  to  this  idea  by  a  spontaneous  collection 
by  Lerothodi  of  the  sum  of  £3,000  for  the  building  and  equipment 
of  such  a  school.  This  sum  has  been  lodged  with  the  Government, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  work  awaits  more  settled  times  in 
South  Africa. 

The  inauguration  of  such  an  industrial  training  institution 
will  Ixi  a  most  hopeful  development  of  the  work  of  education. 

VTH.  The  Paris  Evangelical  Mission  Society. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Dyke,  Secretary  of  the  Basutoland  schools  nf 
this  Society,  contributes  the  following  report : — 

The  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  commenced  work 
in  this  country  in  1833.  A  few  years  after  schools  were  started 
for  the  children.  About  1837  Miss  Lyndall,  who  had  made  special 
study  of  the  Pestalozzi  system  in  England,  and  who  started  the 
Infant  school  work  in  Cape  Town,  became  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
missionaries.  She  made  the  school  at  Beersheba  a  great  success,  and 
it  became  the  model  school  from  which  the  other  schools  of  the 
country  took  ideas.  Day  schools  were  established  on  all  the 
Mission  Stations,  but  it  was  not  until  about  1860  that  schools  were 
established  on  out-stations  under  native  direction.     Wars  at  varioi  is 

times  interrupted  the  work;    especially  was  this  the  case  fr 

1865  to  1868.  Before  peace  was  concluded  the  missionaries  had 
already  taken  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for 
the  training  of  native  teachers.  Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  British  Government  grants  were  issued  by  the  Cape 
Colonial  Government  in  aid  of  this  institution  and  the  day  schools. 
It  was  also  found  necessary  at  this  time  to  start  a  girls'  institution 
for  industrial  education,  and  this  school  was  placed  at  Thaba  Bosigo. 

In  1875  there  were  sixteen  teachers  in  charge  of  day  schools, 
receiving  grants  from  the  Government  ranging  from  £10  to  £12  ;  for 
this  year  [19C 1]  the  total  amount  of  the  grants  received  for  education 
throughout  the  country  was  £724.  The  work  went  on  developing 
rapidly  until  1880,  when  the  Gun  War  stopped  it  for  the  time  being. 
There  were  then  forty-nine  day  schools  and  three  special  institute  mis 
— Morija  had  about  100  boarders,  Thaba  Bosigo  sixty,  and  the  indus- 
trial school  for  teaching  trades  to  young  men,  then  in  its  infancy, 
had  twenty.    The  grants  to  these  institutions  at  that  time  amounted 
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to  more  than  £1,300  per  annum,  and  the  grants  to  the  day  schools 
amounted  to  £1,600,  making  a  total  of  £2,900. 

In  1885,  after  the  Imperial  Government  took  over  the  direction 
of  the  political  affairs  of  the  country,  the  total  amount  of  grants 
issued  to  the  schools  was  £1,600.  These  grants  have  gradually 
increased  until  in  the  present  year,  1901,  the  total  sum  received 
by  the  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  for  education  is  £3,244, 
of  which  sum  the  three  above-mentioned  institutions  receive  £1,020, 
and  the  day  schools,  which  now  number  eighty-nine,  receive 
£2,204.  Besides  these  eighty-nine  schools  in  receipt  of  Government 
•id,  there  are,  however,  fifty-seven  schools  which  are  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Mission  Society,  but  for 
which  regular  returns  are  sent  to  the  Government  quarterly. 

When  the  Imperial  Government  took  over  the  country  the  total 
number  of  scholars  on  the  roll  was  under  2,000,  and  the  average 
attendance  less  than  1,500.  In  September,  1901,  there  were  on 
the  roll  10,547  scholars  with  an  average  attendance  of  7,400  Out 
of  these,  250  are  boarders  attending  the  above-named  institutions. 

In  1886  the  want  of  regular  inspection  by  a  Department  ofEsUblish- 
Education  was  keenly  felt  by  the  missionaries,  and  in  order  to  test  Annua/ 
the  attainment  of  the  various  schools  a  written  examination  in  Examinatu 
Standards  DX  and  IV.  was  established.    Since  then  this  examina- 
tion has  been  carried  on  from  year  to  year. 

Printed  questions  are  sent  to  the  various  centres  throughout  the 
country,  each  sitting  being  supervised  by  a  missionary.  The 
answers  are  returned  and  valued  at  Horija,  and  a  printed  report  is 
issued.  For  copies  of  questions  set  in  1901  in  certain  subjects  see 
Appendix  A.  The  examination  has  always  been  entered  into  with 
a  great  deal  of  zest  both  by  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  is  looked 
forward  to  as  the  event  of  the  year.  It  being  competitive,  and  the 
results  being  published,  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  educational 
work. 

The  use  of  the  vernacular  as  a  medium  for  imparting  knowledge,  Use  of 
especially  in  lower  classes,  has  been  found  of  the  greatest  benefit.  Ven»»«n,Rr 
By  this  means  we  have  avoided  the  evil  with  which  some  other 
Missions  have  to  combat — namely,  the  stultifying  of  the  minds  of 
the  younger  scholars  by  the  excessive  use  of  mechanical  processes, 
instead  of  appealing  to  their  intelligences  in  a  language  which  can 
be  understood  by  them. 

The  total  cost  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Mission  and  the  Cost  of 
amount  of  such  cost  borne  by :—  SBf1"" 

(a)  The  general  funds  of  the  Mission. 

(b)  The  Government. 

(c)  Parents  of  scholars,  i.e.,  school  fees,  etc. 

(a)  The  total  disbursements  by  the  Mission  for  educational  work 
during  1901  amounts  to  about  £4,950 

(b)  The  total  amount  of  grants  received  by  the  Mission  from  the 

Government  for  1901  amounts  to  £3,244. 
(e)  £700  is  paid  by  parents  as  school  fees. 
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Thua  the  total  cost  of  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  Paris 
Evangelical  Mission  Society  amounts  to  nearly  £9,000. 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  various  superintending  mission- 
aries. The  training  of  teachers  is  carried  on  at  the  Normal  School, 
Morija,  and  the  Girls'  School,  Thaba  Bosigo.  Each  institution  has 
a  staff  of  three  European  teachers,  ljesides  native  assistants.  The 
prescribed  course  for  Pupil  Teachers  (P.T.)*  laid  down  by  the  Cape 
Department  of  Education  is  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  pupils  are 
regularly  entered  for  the  examinations  every  year.  This  year, 
at  Morija,  forty-two  were  entered  for  the  Candidates'  examina- 
tion ;  thirty-one  for  the  first  year  P.T. ;  eleven  for  the  second 
year  P.T. ;  nine  for  the  third  year  P.T.  examinations. 

Singing  is  taught  in  all  schools,  and  special  training  is  given 
at  the  Normal  Schools.  Theory  of  Music  is  included  in  the  syllabus 
of  the  teachers'  course. 

A  limited  training  in  Cookery  is  given  at  the  girls'  institution 
at  Thaba  Bosigo. 

At  the  Leloaleng  Industrial  School  there  are  forty  apprentices 
receiving  instruction  in  building;  each  apprentice  Bpciuls  biro 
years  at  stone  work  and  two  years  at  carpentry,  enabling  them 
ihus  to  erect  and  complete  dwelling-houses.  All  boarders  at 
I  lie  Training  Institutions  are  obliged  to  do  two  hours'  manual 
work  per  day,  under  the  supervision  of  the  various  teachers. 

All  pupils  are  trained  at  the  Normal  School  in  Drill  and 
Physical  Exercises,  and  are  annually  inspected  by  the  examining 
officer  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  Normal  Institutions  might  perhaps  come  under  the  heading 
of  provision  for  secondary  education,  as  the  pupils  are  being  tech- 
nically trained. 

Besides  this  a  class  for  Theological  Training  exists,  the  admission 
to  which  is  a  pass  at  the  teachers'  examination. 

Comparative  Returns  for  a  few  years  only : — 


Ye»r. 
1833. 

1837. 

Mission  Work  started  by  the  P.E.M.  Society. 
Schools  started  on  the  Mission  Stations. 

No.  of  Schools. 

Enrolment. 

Average 
Atteudanca. 

ToUl  Ami'iint 

Institutions. 

Day  School!. 

of  Grant*. 

1875. 
1880. 
1885. 
1890. 
1901. 

2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

16 
49 
46 
94 
146 

1 

2,000? 
2,591 
6,003 
10,547 

? 

1,000? 
1,531.3 

:s,RJ4 
7,3y:5 

724 

2,900 

1,600 

12,550 

'24 

•  For  regulations  (1900)  for  Pupil-teachers' examinations,  see  in  VoJ.  V. 
of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects.— Report  on  Education  in 
Cape  Colony,  Section  V.     (Also  issued  as  a  separate  reprint.) 

t  Pins  an  extra  £450  for  this  year  only,  for  building,  &c. 
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SUMMAKY  OF  RETURNS  OF  SCHOOLS 
OF   THE  P.  E.  M.   S. 

IN 
BASUTOLAND  FOR  QUARTER  ENDED  30th  SEPTEMBER  1901. 


* 

P.uusn. 

Sex. 
(Jirln, 

if 

H 

■3 

y 

J 

II 

«  3 

a* 

Ii 

0 

So- 

•5 

Boys. 

Ij 

E  a 

ii 

S  o 
|l 

a  to 

a  c 

0 

(ialo      

Mixed 

199 

41 

31 

128  5 

108-3 

1325 

10 

l.iTlU- 

n 

51)9 

100 

46 

48.. -4 

303  0 

407-7 

3 

Klli'lll'll;'             

II 

179 

20 

23 

146  5 

924      1191 

I 

Can*     

n 

672 

122 

79 

465-3 

347-3 

402-8 

7 

Here* 

» 

670 

109 

70 

4776 

347  4 

418-2 

3 

Maseru 

576 

216 

69 

4X.V0 

319-6 

405-7 

13 

That*  B.xiyo 

n 

876 

131 

80 

649-3 

464-0 

565-3 

16 

Morija 

i» 

1,221! 

•2-J.I 

111 

975-6 

718-2 

853-9 

6 

Letaunyanc     

203 

19 

16 

1744 

121-2 

148-6 

4 

Kolo     

it 

449 

95 

42 

372-0 

3031      335-5 

8 

Likhoelo          

ii 

703 

75 

68 

5461 

427-1 

493-9 

8 

Hermon           

1,143 

215 

113 

815-6 

594-6 

711-3 

4 

Siloe     

.. 

548 

128 

39 

497  5 

3909 

449-0 

11 

Tli.  Morena     

n 

707 

132 

46 

614-0 

494-3 

565-6 

10 

.M:i|p|llll-i-ll_- 

_ 

517 

97 

:>:> 

446-6 

315-8 

342-4 

8 

MattitUi            

ii 

517 

101 

63 

377  9 

292-5 

337  7 

0 

Sebaiuila         

TebcllonR        

241 

21 

11 

211-6 

153-4  .    181-7 

5 

u 

153 

23 

4 

124  0 

92-6      112-9 

1 

Qaclias  Nek    

Schonghong    

li 

83 

27 

1 

74-8 

670  1     72-4 

4 

ii 

33 

3 

10 

26  0 

11-8 

17-9 

3 

Molnmong      

»• 

100 

22 

8 

951 

648 

72-5 

146 

10,288 

1,917 

955 

8,188-7 

6,029-3 

7,147-8 

Institutions. 
The  Bosigo  GiiV      ... 

tlirlr* 



33 

0 

o 

:« 

30 

32 

Morija  Training 

Kojh 

113 

4 

1 

U2 

108 

110 

„      Biblo  ...         ... 

58 

17 

0 

58 

55 

57  "5 

„       Printing  ( Iffice 

7 

o 

0 

7 

6 

6-5 

l>ulualeng  Industrial 

»» 

40 

S 

0 

40 

39 

39  6 

251 

29 

1 

250 

238 

245-6 

Urand  Total... 

10,539 

1,946 

956 

8,4387 

6,267-3 

7,393-2 

Ail  day  schools  are  inspected  once  a  year  by  the  Assistant  Com-  Govemmen 
missioner  or  Sub-Inspectors  attached  to  each  of  the  eight  Magis-  Examina- 
tracies.      From  time  to  time  one  of  the  Colonial  Inspectors  has  nwntoT*11* 
visited  the  country  and  inspected  a  fair  proportion  of  the  schools. 
This  Inspector  comes  annually  to  examine  the  pupil    teachers 
of  the  Normal  Training  Institution  at  Morija  in  the  practical  part 
of  the  Teachers'  Examination. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  Basutos  are  very 
keen  upon  education.  The  earnings  of  the  average  Mosuto  being 
small,  it  often  needs  the  revenue  of  the  father  for  the  whole  year 
to  keep  his  son  at  the  Normal  School  for  the  same  period.    Some 
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pupils  manage  to  pay  their  fees  by  devoting  their  holidays  to 
earning  money. 

In  day  schools  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  grown-up  men  of  over 
thirty  years  of  age  taking  their  place  in  class  with  children  of 
nine  and  ten. 

IX.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission. 
The  following  notes  are  by  the  Rev.  Father  Cenez,    Prefect 
Apostolic  and  Director  of   the    Schools    and    Churches    of   the 
Missions  : — 

"  I  should  like  just  to  put  down  the  principle  on  which  we  have 
acted  in  our  work.  We  think  that  there  is  a  distinction  to  lie 
made  between  instruction  and  education,  and  that  we  must  sacrinci- 
the  former  to  the  last  whenever  they  are  incompatible.  We  hear 
nearly  every  day  people  complaining  that  a  young  man  out  of 
school  is  worse  than  a  raw  Kaffir,  because  he  has  not  much  wore 
useful  knowledge,  but  plenty  of  pride  that  makes  hiin  disagreeahle. 
We  think,  therefore,  that,  the  time  boys  remain  at  school  being 
so  limited,  it  is  tetter  for  them  and  for  society  to  leave  the  school 
with  a  little  less  knowledge  and  a  tetter  education. 

"  That  will  explain  (1)  Why,  although  it  is  very  expensive,  w« 
like  to  take  boarders.  It  is  impossible  to  educate  children  who 
come  to  school  a  few  hours  a  day,  and  that  not  regularly ;  tin y 
can  perhaps  be  taught  a  little  reading  and  writing,  that  is  all ; 
they  keep  their  manners.  (2)  Why  we  have  few  native  teachers. 
(3)  Why  we  do  not  push  the  scholars,  especially  to  the  higher 
standards. 

"  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  history  of  our  schools,  but  I 
see  that  from  the  beginning  it  has  always  teen  very  difficult  to 
have  good  boys'  schools.  When  only  little  children  they  an> 
wanted  by  their  parents  for  herding ;  when  a  little  bigger,  they 
want  to  get  money  and  go  to  the  gold  or  diamond  fields,  sometimes 
against  the  will  of  their  parents,  sometimes  because  parents  do  not 
see  the  use  of  instruction. 

"  Girls  come  well,  but  it  is  tetter  for  them,  when  they  know 
how  to  write  and  read  their  own  language,  to  te  taught  cooking, 
sewing  and  knitting  than  too  much  arithmetic  and  geography, 
although  that  is  all  the  inspector  will  ask  of  them. 

"  Boys  being  so  difficult  to  keep  a  long  time,  and  instruction 
higher  than  the  Third  or  Fourth  Standard  being  useless  for  girls, 
we  have  made  no  provision  for  higher  education.  Another  reason 
of  it  is  that  we  agree  with  some  inspectors  who  say  that  natives 
do  not  know  how  to  keep  a  school. 

"  We  have  tried  it  and  found  that  a  native,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
is  good  only  for  assisting  a  teacher  but  not  for  superintending 
a  school  himself,  so  that  we  do  not  like  to  found  schools  to  te 
put  into  the  hands  of  natives  only.  On  the  other  band]  there  are 
very  few  places  of  employment  in  the  Government  offices  or 
stores  where  they  could  make  use  of  their  learning,  so  th.it, 
things  being  as  they  are,  they  have  very  little  chance  of  making 
up  by  a  tetter  pay  for  the  time  spent  in  school     But  if  there  was 
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a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  higher  education 
could  be  of  more  use  to  them,  I  hope  we  could  answer  to  the  need 
they  would  then  feel. 

"  In  order  to  give  the  children  a  better  and  more  regular  educa- 
tion, we  keep  as  many  boarders  as  we  can ;  it  is  also  the  only 
way  of  giving  them  some  industrial  training.  We  have  alxmt 
250  boarders — 160  girls  and  90  boys — which,  at  £2  per  head 
and  per  year,  gives  £500,  that  being  spent  for  food  and  olotbisg, 
and  no  allowance  being  made  for  the  teachers.  We  count  twelve 
teachers.  If  we  should  give  each  as  much  as  to  the  native  teacher 
we  have  at  Roma  (£30),  it  would  make  a  total  of  £360,  which, 
added  to  the  £300  sjwnt  for  boarding,  makes  £860,  of  which  the 
Government  has  paid  till  1900  £250,  and  the  Mission  £610.  Since 
then  the  Government  has  added  an  extraordinary  grant  of  20  per 
cent. ;  that  addition  we  put  aside  for  building  new  schools.  The 
parents  of  scholars  do  not  give  a  penny  for  the  work,  not  even 
for  boarders.  I  have  tried  here  at  Roma  to  make  them  pay  £1  a 
year,  or  two  bags  of  grain  for  food ;  but  the  following  year  the 
school  would  have  been  empty  if  I  had  stuck  to  that  rule. 

"  Of  the  753  children  on  the  books,  246  only  are  boys  and  507 
are  girb,  which  shows  that  those  who  want  most  instruction 
do  not  get  it,  and  that  by  their  own  fault. 

"  Among  the  scholars  actually  in  our  hands  I  think  that  about 
thirty  or  forty  could  pass  the  Fourth  Standard,  150  the  Third, 
200  the  Second,  and  200  the  First;  the  others  would  be  under. 
The  mean  attendance  is  about  600. 

*'  We  have  no  special  method  of  appointing  teachers,  all  our 
teachers  but  one  being  European  ;  this  one  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  missionary.  He  is  paid  £30  a  year,  and  although  it  seems 
much,  he  does  not  find  it  very  encouraging  when  he  compares 
himself  with  carpenters  or  stono-cutters,  who  have  iearned  their 
trade  here  very  easily,  and  get  at  least  five  shillings  a  day. 

"  Singing  is  taught  in  all  our  schools,  especially  at  Roma ; 
a  few  boys  can  play  the  harmonium,  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  a 
little  band.  Big  girls  learn  cookery ;  they  work  in  turn,  one  or 
two  at  a  time,  for  a  week  with  the  cook  in  the  kitchen. 

"  A  few  Ixtys  learn  carpentering  or  blacksmithing  and  tailoring  ; 
all  the  boarders  give  a  hand  in  the  manual  work  of  the  Mission. 
All  girls  are  taught  spinning,  knitting,  sewing  and  housework 
as  much  as  anything  else.  There  is  no  particular  physical  exercise, 
but  the  boys  are  drilled  before  and  after  school. 

"There  have  always  been  a  few  European  girls  at  school  here, 
but  there  are  none  for  the  present,  although  a  few  want  to  come 
as  boarders.  We  could  receive  them  if  there  were  a  few  more, 
as  it  is  as  much  trouble  to  keep  two  as  to  keep  ten  ;  for,  of  course, 
they  are  kept,  fed  and  taught  separately." 

The  return  for  the  Quarter  ended  31st  December,  1901,  shows 
that  this  Society  has  twelve  schools  supervised  in  every  case  either  by 
the  Brothersof  theOrder.or  Nuns  and  ladies  attached  to  the  Mission. 
The  rolls  show  a  total  number  of  753  scholars  with  an  average 
attendance  of  600. 
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X.  The  English  Church  Mission. 

The  Rev.  Spencer  Weigall,  Superintendent  of  English  Church 
Schools  in  Basutoland,  furnishes  the  following  notes : — 

The  Mission  was  begun  in  1876.  Since  that  time  schools  have 
l«'cii  opened  first  of  all  at  the  central  stations,  and  later  on  at 
many  of  the  out-stations.  In  1898  a  superintendent  of  English 
Church  Schools  was  appointed  whose  business  it  is  to  report  on 
educational  work  connected  with  the  Mission,  to  visit  the  various 
schools,  distribute  the  Government  grants,  to  furnish  the  Gowi n 
ment  with  statements  of  such  distribution  and  quarterly  returns, 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  education  of  Euro|>ean  children  where 
necessary. 

Children  are  taught  up  to  Standard  IV.,  inclusive,  in  the  day 
schools.  At  MaBite  Boarding  School  provision  is  made  fur  prv- 
I miing  them  for  the  first  year's  Teachers'  Examination,  and  at 
St.  Mary's  College,  Hlotse,  ten  Students  are  trained  for  their 
Teachers'  Certificates — the  standard  of  admission  to  the  college 
being  Standard  IV. 


Total  Cost  of  Mission  Work. 


Sources  ok  Isiomk. 


Native  Day  Schools 
Native  Boarding  „ 
School  Requisites  - 
Three    European     1  lay 

Schools 
Superintendent's  Salary 


-  £W0    0    0 

-  BOO    0    0 

-  100    (i    0 


BM    0    0 

50    0    0 


£1,500    0     0 


General  Mission  Fude 
i  tovernmenl  Omits 
S.P.C.K.  Grant     - 
Fees  (Native) 
Fees  (Euroiiean)    - 
Sale  of  books 


£fi70 

460 
100 
100 

160 

20 


1,500    0    0 
nt  Grants 


There  was  a  20  per  cent,  increase  on  the  Government  Gran 
last  year  which  does  not  appear  in  the  above  estimate,  it  not 
having  been  ascertained  yet  whether  such  increase  is  to  be  ex  pec 

in  future  or  not. 

Statistics, 

16 

3 


Number  of  Day  Schools  (Native)     - 
(European) 


Number  of  Boarding  Schools  (Native) 


Total 


20 


Number  of  Teachers  in  European  Schools 
Native  „ 


Total 


22 
27 


Total  number  of  names  at  present  on  School  Books — 1.07C 
of  which  sixty-two  are  European  pupils  and  forty  native  boarders. 

Teachers  are  appointed  to  all  the  schools  by  the  Clergy  in  charge 
of  the  various  districts. 

There  is  one  Training  College  for  native  teaohers  at  St.  Mary's, 
Rlotae,  for  ten  students,  whose  board  is  provided  by  the  S.P.C.K. 
Grant  of  £100.    A  few  boys  are  sent  sometimes  to  be  trained 
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as  teachers  to  institutions  outside  Basutoland,  i.e.,  Grahamstown, 
Zonnebloem,  and  Umtata. 

The  scale  of  payment  of  teachers  is  not  fixed,  but  averages" from 
£24  to  £35  per  annum.  A  married  teacher  with  full  Teachers' 
Certificate  would  receive  £40. 

Singing  (Sol-fa  method)  is  taught  at  all  schools  for  half  an  hour  gin-fog. 
daily. 

The  only  regular  industrial  training -for  boys  is  at  St.  Mary's,  industra 
Hlotse,  where  they  are  taught  carpentry,  cobbling,  and  gardening.  Twining. 

At  St.  James',  Maseru,  a  small  laundry  has  been  erected,  and  a 
few  girls  are  being  instructed  in  laundry  work. 

At  Masite  Boarding  School  all  the  boys  do  regular  manual 
work  of  various  kinds — wall-building,  digging  out  stone,  gardening, 
etc.    Elementary  drill  is  taught  at  Masite  Boarding  and  Day  schools. 

The  only  provisions  for  secondary  education  are  afforded  by  Seeondat 
St.  Mary's,  Hlotse,  and  Masite  Boarding  School.  Eduoatio 

There  are  two  European  Schools  at  Maseru,  one  for  better,  the  Europe*  ■ 
other  for  poorer  class  children.  Schools. 

At  Mafeteng  there  is  one  European  School. 

XI.  The  Undenominational  Schools. 

The  aided  Night  Schools  at  the  Magistracies  are  as  follows : — 

At  Qacha's  Nek  -  20  scholars  with  average  attendance  13.2 

At  Moyeni        -  -  14        „  „  „  5.3 

At  Mohales  Hoek  -  45        „  „  „  35. 

At  Mafeteng     -  -  71        „  „  „  35. 

At  Maseru        -  -  28        „  „  „  17. 

The  native  school  at  Matedile  supported  (with  Government 
aid)  by  the  Native  Chief  Seiso  Letsie  and  independently  conducted 
by  Native  Teacher  Cranmar  Matsa,  receives  an  annual  grant  of  £44. 

The  latest  return  shows  : — in  boys'  department,  eighteen 
scholars,  average  attendance  15- 9  ;  in  girls'  department,  thirteen 
scholars,  average  attendance  1085. 

XII.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuhch. 

This  body  renders  returns  for  two  schools.  At  Moruthanes 
a  mixed  school  (boys  and  girls)  under  William  Mokalapa,  a  native 
catechist.  On  the  books  are  nineteen  boys  and  thirty-two  girls 
with  an  average  attendance  of  336. 

A  return  is  also  sent  of  a  school  at  Moquala  in  the  Mohales 
Hoek  District.  This  school  was  built  by  the  local  chief  Lebona, 
and  is  under  Native  Teacher  Chas.  J.  Methola.  It  has  on  the 
books  thirty-one  boys  with  an  average  attendance  of  17*28. 

The  above  schools  of  the  African  Methodist  Church  have  not 
been  inspected  nor  do  they  receive  grants. 

Resident  Commissioner's  Office, 
Basutoland. 

February,  1902. 
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APPENDIX    A. 


SPECIMEN  PAPERS  SET  AT  THE  EXAMINATION  F0F 
THE  SCHOOLS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH   THE   PAHIS 
EVANGELICAL    MISSION     SOCIETY.    HASITOLANI 
13th  NOVEMBER,  1901. 


STANDARD    IV. 
ENGLISH. 

A. — Grammar. 

I.  Conjugate  the  verb  "  see,"  Active  Voice,  Indicative  Mood,  present, 
past,  and  future  tenses,  all  persons  and  numbers. 

II.  Give  the  plural  of  :  tooth,  story,  life,  toy,  cow. 

III.  Analyse :  (a)  My  father  is  very  poor. 

(6)  Did  you  see  Jonathan  yesterday  1 
(c)  I  have  a  beautiful  horse. 

IV.  Correct  grammatical  errors  in  the  following,  and  give  your  reasons  ; 

(a)  I  am  old  than  my  brother. 
(/()  How  many  money  have  you  1 
(c)  My  uncle  has  three  knifes. 

B. — Translate  into  Sesuto. 

One  night,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  an  old  man,  living  at  Boqai 
thought  he  heard  the  feeble  cries  of  a  child.    As  he  was  naturally  kind- 
hearted,  he  rose  and  struck  a  light ;  and,  going  out  of  his  cottage,  looked 
about  on  every  side.     It  was  not  long  before  he  saw  an  infant  on  the  groum" 
The  old  man  stood  wondering  at  the  sight,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 


C. — Translate  into  English. 


' 


A  mo  nkela  matsohong  a  hae,  'me  a  lemoha  hobane  ke  moshemane  e 
inotle  leha  a  mpa  a  apere  likatana.  Eare  ha  a  mo  isitse  ka  tlung,  a  quia 
ho  niakaU  hore  na  o  tla  mo  fumancla  liyo  kae.  Hona  hoo,  a  qala  ho  hopola 
poli  ea  hae,  e  nung  e  lahlehetsoe  ke  potsanyane  ;  a  nka  nguana  eo,  a  mo 
t3uarella  ho  eona,  'me  a  thaba  ha  a  bona  nguana  a  anya  yualeka  hoyu 
eka  o  fumane  'm'ae. 

DICTATIONS. 

The  eye,  the  ear,  and  I  he  nostril  stand  simply  open  ;  light,  sound,  and 
smell  enter,  and  we  are  obliged  to  see,  to  hear,  and  lo  smell  ;  but  the  bud 
selects  what  it  shall  touch,  and  touches  what  it  pleases.  It  puts  awftj 
from  it  the  things  which  it  hates,  and  beckons  toward  it  the  things  M  hu  h 
it  desires. 

weapon  accept 

encourage  human 

succeed  agree 

language  appoint 

dominion  obey. 
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Ka  baka  leo,  ba  motse  ba  phahamisa  manteue  ho  ba  omauya.  Ba  bang 
ba  ba  rohaka,  ba  bang  ba  re  ba  otloe.  Ebile  lerata  le  tota  haholo,  ha  re 
mee  kahoble.  Mong  a  motse  a  teebisoa,  'me  eena  a  phakisa  ho  romela 
ho  tSuara  le  ho  boteisisa  ba  eteeteoang  lerata  taba  tea  bona.  Eaba  ba  iaoa 
khotla,  'me  ba  kbotla  ba  ba  botea  moo  ba  teuang  le  moo  ba  eang. 


ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Express  the  following  numbers  in  words,  and  find  the  difference 
between  them :   10064002  and  72307. 
II.  Divide  15  lb.  7  oz.  8  drs.  by  8  oz.  4  dra. 

III.  731579  +  294  (short  division). 

IV.  Multiply  3  tons  14  cwt.  2  grs.  14  lb.  12  oz.  by  38. 

V.  Find  by  practice  the  value  of  2,240  articles  at  £7  16s.  9d.  each. 
VI.  If  7  doz.  boxes  of  sardines  cost  3  guineas,  what  is  the  value  of  five  boxes  1 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  How  many  and  which  motions  has  the  earth  1    What  is  its  shape  1 
II.  How  would  you  find  the  Cardinal  Points  1 
HI.  Define  the  terms :   Tributary,  strait,  latitude  and  mountain. 
IV.  Make  a  map  of  the  Cape  Colony,  showing  the  situation  of  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Grahamstown,  Kimberley,  Paarl, 
King  Williamstown  and  Queenstown. 


STANDARD   III. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Add  together :   Thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and  eight ;   eighteen 
thousand  and  seventy-five  ;  twenty  thousand  and  sixty-one  ;  two 
thousand  and  sixteen  ;  two  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  and  twenty 
one. 

II.  Find  the  difference  between  £600  9s.  Od.  and  £111  lis.  ljd. 

III.  Reduce  £5  16s.  9d.  to  threepences. 

IV.  How  often  is  Is.  3d.  contained  in  £l  10s.  1 
V.  Reduce  37  yards  2  feet  7  in.  to  inches. 

VI.  How  many  hours  are  there  in  5000  seconds  J 


ENGLISH. 
A.— Grammar. 

I.  What  u  part  of  speech  ''  is  each  word  in  the  following  t    0 1   my 
careless  servant  lost  this  spade  in  the  garden  yesterday, 

II.  Define  these  terms :    Noun,  adjective,  verb. 
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III.  Divide  each  sentence  into  tubject  and  predicate. 
(a)  The  pleasant  place  is  glad. 
(6)  We  must  work. 

(c)  The  roof  was  low. 

(d)  I  am  ready. 

(e)  Have  they  arrived  ? 

B. — Translate  into  Sbsuto. 

We  are  called.  The  eyes  of  the  camel  are  beautiful.  Do  not  laugh- 
I  do  not  understand  you.  How  many  sheep  has  your  cousin  ?  Men  mint 
reap  the  things  they  sow.  She  hides  her  face.  Uis  son  wrote  the  letter. 
This  is  my  village.    His  sister  whispers. 

C. — Translate  into  English. 

Mahlo  a  ka  a  khathetse.  Ke  batla  liyo.  Molisana  o  il'o  batla  linltu. 
Tlisa  katiba  eo  ea  ka.  Lebese  le  felile.  Ke  hatlela  matsoho.  A  nke  kr 
bone  setSuantfo  seo.    Se  k'a  'na  ua  nkliathatsa  tje  hie  1 


DICTATIONS. 

One  fine  morning,  a  cat  and  a  fox,  which  were  old  friends,  started  i 
on  a  journey  together.     On  the  road,  they  paid  little  visits  to  cottages  an 
to  farm-houses  that  they  had  to  pass,  and  picked  up  whatever  they  ootij 
find.    They  made  off  with  hens  and  chickens,  with  ducks  and  duckling 
bits  of  cheese  and  scraps  of  bacon. 

honey  autumn 

watch  enemy 

lazy  allow 

careful  fierce 

enough  punish. 

Ho  tsua  ba  le  bacti  ba  baholo  ba  ileng  ba  etcla  mose  o  kuano  ho  lcoatl 
ka  kliueli  tse  tsua  feta.  Baeti  bao  ba  tsamaile  libakeng  tse  ngata  tsa  lefati 
'me  hohle  moo  ba  fihlileng  teng,  ba  He  ba  etsetsoa  mekctc  e  meholo 
kamohelo,  le  ea  hlompho.  Marena  a  lichaba  tse  ngata  a  ne  a  phutbehct 
ho  ea  teana  le  ho  bonana  le  bona,  'me  a  khutla  a  bolela  botle  ba  kamohe 
eo  bacti  bao  ba  ileng  ba  e  etsetsoa. 


THE 
SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION 

L 

i:  SOUTHERN      RHODESIA.* 

(1890-1901.) 

ITS    ORIGIN    AND    DEVELOPMENT. 


bow  Events  in  Rhodesian  Politics  during  the  Yeabs  1890-Mabch 
31bt,  1901. 

PREFACE. 

Part  I.— From  the  OccnPATiON  op  Mashon  aland  in  September,  1890,  tc 
the  Promulgation  of  the  "Education  Ordinance"  in  December, 
1899. 

Past   II. — From    tub    Passing   ok  the     "  Education   Ordinance  of 
1899  "  to  March  3  1st,  1901  :— 

The  Education  Ordinance  of  1899. 

Education  Department  and  Inspectorate. 

Classes  of  Rhodesian  Schools. 

Grants  to  Government-aided  Schools. 

Maintenance  Allowances. 

Extra  Grants. 

Loans  of  Money. 

Native  School*. 

Holidays. 

Appointment  of  Teachers. 

Attendance  of  Pupils. 

School  Fees. 

Pupil  Teachers. 

*  The    word    "  Rhodesia "    is  often  used    in   the  sense  of    Southern 
Khodesia  and  bears  this  sense  wherever  it  occurs  in  this  report. 
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Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction. 

Secondary  Education. 

Religious  Instruction. 

Note  upon  the  School  Regulation  concerning  Religious  Instruction. 

Criticism  of  the  Education  Ordinance  of  lssi'.i. 

Work  of  the  Education  Department  from  December,  1899.  to  March, 

1901. 
Inspection  of  Schools  in  Buluwayo. 
GranU  to  Government-aided  Schools  in  1899-1900. 
Reports. 

Tour  of  the  Melaetter  District  in  1900. 

Acceptance  of  Uintali  Public  School  under  the  Education  Ordii 
Acceptance  of  Salisbury  Schools. 
Acceptance  of  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Schools. 
Acceptance  of  Native  Mission  Schools. 

Resignation  of  Mr.  Hammond  ;   Appointment  of  Mr.  Duthie. 
Report  of  the  Acting  Inspnloi .  Mr.  Mcllwaine. 


Part   III.— The    Position    of    Education     in     Rhodesia     in    Mabui, 
1901 :— 

Schools  for  European  Children. 

Schools  for  Native  Children. 

Internal  Management  of  Schools. 

Religious  Teaching. 

Cost  of  Education. 

Proportion  of  school-going  children  to  children  of  school  age. 

Education  not  compulsory. 

Supply  of  Teachers. 

Difficulties  as  to  supply  of  Secondary  Teachers. 

Education    of    European,    and    especially  of    Taal-speaking  children, 
in  country  districts.    Attempts  to  solve  the  problem:  Suggetti 
(Boarding  Schools  :  Instruction  should  be  in  English). 

Education  of  Natives  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 


' 


AlTKNDICES  :— 

A.  Map  showing  the  position  of   the  principal  Schools  in  Southern 

Rhodesia  in  March,  1901. 

B.  The  Education  Ordinance,  1899. 

C.  The  Education  Ordinance,  1903. 
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Some  Events  in  Rhodesian  Politics  Drama  the  Yeabs 
1890-Mabch  31st,  1901. 


1890.  Rhodesian  Pioneers  occupy  Salisbury.    (September  12th.) 

1892.  Beira  Railway  Company  formed,  and    Fonteevilla-Salisbury  Line 

started. 

1893.  Bechuanaland  Railway  Company  formed. 
Matabele  War  (October-December  25th). 
Bulawayo  occupied  (November  4th). 

Matabeleland  annexed  to  Southern  Rhodesia  (December). 

1894.  Beira  Junction  Railway  Company  formed  to  construct  line  Beira, 

Fontes  villa. 

Line  Vryburg-Bulawayo  reaches  Mafeking  (October). 
Line  Fontes  villa-Salisbury  reaches  Chimoio  (December). 

1895.  Beira-Fontesvilla  line  completed. 

1896.  Rinderpest  (February-September). 
Matabele  Rebellion  (March-October). 
Mashona  Rebellion  (May-September,  1897). 

1897.  Mashona  Rebellion  ends  (September). 

Municipal  Councils  granted  to  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo. 

Line  Vryburg-Bulawayo  completed,  and  formally  opened  (Novem- 
ber 4th). 

1898.  Line  completed  from  Beira  to  Umtali  (January). 

1899.  Line  completed  from  Beira  to  Salisbury  and  formally  opened  (May). 
South  African  War  commences  (October  12th). 
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PEBTACE 

Southern  Rhodesia  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Mashonaland 
and  Matuheleland.  or  in  other  words  of  those  portions  nf  the  Char- 
tend  Oompany'a  South  African  Territories  which  lie  Smith  of  the 
River  Zambesi. 

The  area  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is  143,830  square  miles  which 
is  almost  evenly  divided  liet.ween  the  two  provinces,  Mataljcleland 
being  the  larger  by  only  about  2,000  square  miles. 

The  oumber  of  white  inhabitants  of  Southern  Rhodesia  was, 
according  to  Ihe  "  informal  "  Census  nf  May  .'ilst.  191)1  : — 

In  Mashonaland      -  -4,031 

In  Uatabsleland      -  -     7,0ii 

Total  -  -    11,032 

The  war  had  caused  a  large  drain  of  the  normal  population,  and 

Ihe  i  Viisus  \\;is  called  "  informal  "  upon  this  account. 
There  were  liesides  white  settlers  1,093  Asiatics  in  the  country. 
The  native  imputation  was  estimated  at: 

Colonial  natives      •       •  3,728 

P,     ,    •       (Mashonaland  natives       -  -     327,900 

tmooeaan  ( Matabf,le|and  Mtiv(,      .  .     ,-,,..,  . 


Total 


490,940 


The  native  population  has  been  increasing  rapidly  since  the  fall 
of  the  Matabele  in  IH9.'>,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  then  raids 
on  the  Mashona. 

It  is  the  endeavour  of  this  report  to  trace  the  development  of  edu- 
cation in  Rhodesia  from  the  occupation  nf  Mashonaland  (1890)  to 
the  end  of  the  Rhodesian  financial  year,  April  1st.  IHni'i-Mnrch 
3l8t,  1901.  The  report  is  thus  naturally  concerned  with  two 
periods.  Firstly,  up  to  the  promulgation  of  the  "  Education  i  Irdi 
nance  of  1899"  it  chronicles  the  attempts  of  communities,  townships, 
religious  bodies!  and  individuals  to  found  schools  and  to  obtain 
Government  aid  for  educational  schemes. 

Secondly,  it  deals  with  the  "Education  Ordinance  of  1899"  bj 

which  the  Government  declared  their  educational  policj  to  lie  one 
of  State-aid  and  State-control.  It  criticises  this  Ordinance,  and 
shows  its  effect  up  to  March,  1901.  Lastly,  it  states  generally  the 
educational  |M>sition  in  Rhodesia,  touching  upon  some  of  the  diffi 
culties  belonging  to  it,  including  the  problems  of  the  education  ol 
natives,  and  of  white  children  in  remote  districts. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA,  1890-1901.*t 
ITS  ORIGIN   AND   DEVELOPMENT. 


I. 

From  the  Occupation  ok  Mashonaland  in  September,  1890, 
to  the  Promulgation  of  the  "  Education  Ordinance  " 
in  December,  1899. 

Education  is  not  the  strongest  instinct  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  a  1890-1894. 
wild  and  savage  country.  Much  must  precede  it.  Pioneers  take 
few  schoolmasters  with  them,  and  few  women  and  children.  And 
even  when  the  land  has  been  parcelled  out,  claims  adjusted,  and 
law  proclaimed,  there  still  follows  a  period  of  uncertainty  during 
which  the  Government  is  shy  of  committing  itself  to  social 
schemes,  realisation  of  which  may  be  doubtful.  There  is  no  sufficient 
attraction  for  the  professional  teacher,  and  his  office,  when  the 
need  first  becomes  crying,  is  usually,  and  often  ably,  filled  by  the 
missionary,  the  first  follower  of  the  flag,  or  sometimes  himself  the 
pioneer. 

So  it  has  been  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  That  no  school  for 
European  children  was  opened  till  early  in  1895  can  1«  matter  of 
surprise  to  no  one  who  reflects  that  owing  to  the  Matalwle 
War  the  population  of  the  country  in  September,  1894,  was 
scarcely  larger  than  at  the  end  of  1892.  It  is  perhajts  more  sur- 
prising that  between  1890  and  1894  the  Jesuits  had  i-stablished 
a  large  agricultural  Mission  Station  among  the  natives  at  Chis- 
hawasha ;  that  the  American  Foreign  Missions  Society  had 
founded  a  settlement  at  Mt.  Selinda,  and  that  the  Wesleyans,  the 
Churob  of  England,  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  were  doing 
active  mission  work  in  Mashonaland,  while  the  London  Missionary 
Society  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Company  in  their  tenure  of 
two  mission  farms  which  they  had  before  held  under  the  protection 
of  Lobcngula. 

A  period  of  general  progress,   in  which  education  had  a  full  1896. 
share,     followed    the    incorporation     of     Lobengula's    domains 
into  Southern  Rhodesia.     Rulawayo,  occupied  by  the  Company's 
forces  on   November   4th,     1893,    sprang    up    at    once    into    a 

*  Recent  Reports  on  Education  in  Southern  Rhodesia  can  be  seen  at  the 
board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W. 

t  Since  this  report  was  written,  a  new  Ordinance  ('"  Education  Ordinance, 
1903  ")  has  been  passed,  superseding  the  Education  Ordinance  of  1899- 
This  is  printed  below  as  Appendix  V. 
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jusy  and  flourishing  town.  It  was  bare  that  early  m  18U5  the  first 
school  for  white  children  was  opened  with  an  attendance  of  thirty 
pupils  above  six  years  of  age.  By  whom  this  school  was  started 
is  not  quite  clear,  but  the  instruction  imparted  in  it  was  unde- 
nominational. In  the  same  year  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominican 
Sisters  opened  a  similar  school,  entitled  the  "  Convent  School," 
at  Bulawayo.  The  Bishop  of  Mashonaland  •  obtained  grants  of 
land  from  the  Government  for  church  and  school  purposes  in  Salis- 
bury, Bulawayo,  and  Gwelo. 

Dr.  Jameson,  then  Administrator,  entered  into  a  special  agree- 
ment with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strasheim,  representing  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  by  which  the  Government  bound  themselves  to 
pay  annually  one-third  of  the  salary  of  the  ministers  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Churches  at  Bulawayo,  liebetter,  and  Enkeldoora 
provided  that  the  ministers  conducted  schools  for  the  Dutch 
children  in  their  districts.  This  agreement  was  terminable,  and 
terminated,  upon  March  31st,  1901. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Native  Mission  Stations,  the 
Wesleyan  Missionaries  were  now  to  lie  found  north-west  from 
Salisbury  at  Lo  Magonda,  and  south-east  as  far  as  Chiriiubas 
Kraal,  whence  they  had  opened  up  live  or  six  stations.  Thej 
employed  live  or  six  native  teachers  round  "  < 'hirimha's."  Under 
the  supervision  of  a  white  minister.  They  also  proposed  bo  set  up 
an  "  industrial  and  training  institution  "  for  natives  on  a  farm 
granted  to  them  near  Bulawayo  by  the  Company. 

The  year  1895  might  lie  called  the  first  fat  year  of  Rhodesiau 
progress.  But  upon  this  too  full  firs  Waste  of  happiness  Nemesis 
was  waiting.  Prosperity  continued  through  the  first  month  ol 
1896.  The  building  trade  in  the  capital  had  never  been  BOOR 
flourishing.  Then  such  a  change  as  is  possible  in  Africa  came  over 
the  land.  From  February  till  October  rinderpest  searched  almost 
every  corner  of  the  two  provinces.  When  it  had  passed  over,  the 
sole  means  of  transport  was  practically  destroyed.  There  were  no 
railways,  and  the  few  lucky  transport  riders  whose  oxen  had  been 
spared  were  quick  to  realise  the  advantage  which  the  misfortunes 
of  others  had  placed  in  their  hands.  The  barest  necessaries  of  life 
were  at  famine  prices.  Rinderpest  was  followed  by  rebellion,  to 
some  degree  as  cause  by  effect.  The  Matabele,  irritated  by  the  loBB 
of  their  herds,  rose  in  March  and  were  not.  subdued  till  October. 
A  Mashona  rising  followed  in  May  and  dragged  on  wearily  till 
September,  1897.  The  amounts  paid  to  settlers  in  compensation 
for  losses  sustained  during  the  two  rebellions  indicate  plainly 
their  serious  nature.  A  sum  of  no  less  than  £360,000  was 
distributed.  The  marks  of  the  rinderpest  are  still  plainly  to 
be  seen  in  what  was  and  ought  again  to  be  a  magnificent  Battle 
country.  The  record  of  educational  progress  during  this  period 
is  short,   but   the  interest  in    education  by  no  means  died  out. 

•The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Gaol,  D.D.,  who  had  just  succeeded 
Dr.  Knight  Bruce. 
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In  September,  18%,  there  were  two  schools  for  European  children 
in  Salisbury — one  conducted  by  the  Sisters  O.S.D.,  the  other  by 
the  representatives  of  the  English  Church.  In  both  schools  the 
teaching  was  undenominational.  In  Bulawayo  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  opened  a  school,  and  a  separate  school  for  boys  was 
formed  by  the  Fathers  S.J.  from  the  pupils  at  the  Convent  School. 
There  were  now  fourEuiojx'auschoolsiuBuluwaYo  will)  L49 pupils. 

In  the  central  Melsetter  district  there  was  a  school  at  Melsetter 
town  with  a  teacher  provided  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
The  neighbourhood  was  already  becoming  populous,  and  it  seems 
curious  that  the  teacher  could  not  find  time  to  gather  more  than 
four  or  five  children  into  his  school,  even  though  he  appears,  in 
the  absence  of  any  minister,  to  have  occasionally  held  services  for 
lie'  Dutch  families  round  him.  In  South  Melsetter  several  Euro- 
pean children  were  attracted  to  the  Mt.  Selinda  school  by  the 
excellent  teaching  of  the  Lady  Superintendent,  though  the  school 
had  been  founded  for  natives  only,  of  whom  there  was  a  con- 
siderable attendance. 

Early  in  1897  a  small  school  for  European  children  sprang  up  1897. 
in  r  in  tali  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  lady  teacher. 
The  average  attendance  amounted  by  September,  1897,  to  twelve 
pupils.    The  school  received  Government  aid  in  the  form  of  a 
school  building  and  a  small  grant  of  money. 

The  people  of  Victoria  also  now  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Government  and  the  local  public  for  setting  up  and  main- 
taining an  undenominational  school.  Though  undenominational, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  townsfolk  that  the  school  should  afford 
every  facility  for  the  religious  instruction  of  all  its  pupils  by  repre- 
sentatives of  their  several  denominations. 

As  regards  (he  education  of  natives  in  1896  and  1897  the  doings 
of  the  Mt.  Selinda  school  have  been  recorded.  In  addition  the 
Jesuit  Mission  Schools  at  Chishawasha  were  now  well  equipped  and 
flourishing,  and  a  day  school  established  by  them  at  Empandeni 
had  350  pupils,  to  whom  they  were  imparting  an  education 
rather  "  industrial  than  literary."  The  Wesleyans,  too,  had 
started  both  a  day  and  an  evening  school  in  Bulawayo. 

In  1898  the  Salisbury  Municipal  Council  erected  a  large  school  1898. 
for  boys  and  girls  It  was  built  and  subsequently  conducted  upon 
terms  laid  down  in  a  special  agreement  with  the  Government,  and 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what  is  now  known  as  an  Un- 
denominational Public  School  under  the  Education  Ordinance  of 
I.  The  Salisbury  Church  of  England  School  was  closed,  the 
Bishop  of  Msshonaland  being  of  opinion  that  one  larger  school 
would  do  more  effectual  work  than  two  smaller  ones.  A  large 
school  for  girls  and  small  boys,  possessing  also  accommodation  for 
girl  boarders,  was  opened  by  the  Sisters  O.S.D. 

In  Umtali  no  great  progress  was  made,  though  the  township 
received  a  visit  tram  Bishop  HartzeD  of  the  American  Methodist 
Church,  daring  which  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  discerned  a  great 
field  for  missionary  and  school  H  ark  among  natives  and  •:.  bites  alike 
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round  Uintah.    He  received*  grant*,  of  standi  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  New  Umtali  and  abundance  of  land  where  thef  old  town- 
ship had  stood  for  inaugurating  his  native   minion    work.    He 
subsequently  returned  to  America  to  collect  money  for  advsfl 
his  schemes. 

A  Dutch  Reformed  Church  minister  had  arrived  at  Ifebetter, 
and  began  to  OOnduel   a  Still  poorly  attended  school  according  '" 

the  Jamaaon-Straabfiim  agreernenl  oi  three  years  back.  Tien 
twelve  European  children  at  the  Mi.  Belinda  Native  Mission  School. 

An  excellent  school  for  white  children  had  been  opened  in  Bulu 
wayo  hy  the  Church  of  England  under  a  first-class  English  teacher. 
The  new  ('.invent  School  for  girls  and  St.  George's  Public  School 
for  boys  represented  the  growth  of  the  old  Convent  School  <>(  1895. 
The  new  Convent  School  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  O.S  D., 
while  St.  George's  was  controlled  by  the  Fathers  S..T.  Then  were 
also  the  School  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  two  pri 
schools  containing  respectively  l  wenty-three  and  eight  pupils.  The 
teaching  in  all  the  chureh  Schools  save  the  Dutch  was  undenomi- 
national,  and    the  total    n I»t  of  school-going  children    in   the 

township  was  810.  The  United  Hebrew  congregation  of  BulawayO 
applied  for  and  were  granted  two  stands  for  church  and  school 
purposes.  The  increase  of  European  schools  and  scholars  in  Hula 
wayo  in  the  year  1898  is  no  doubt  to  be  largely  attributed  to  Hi' 
influx  of  population  which  followed  the  completion  of  the 
Vryburg-Bulawayo  railway  in  1897. 

In  native  mission  work  also  good  progress  was  made  at  the 
stations  already  mentioned.  The  Wesleyan  native  day  school  at 
Bulawayo  had  increased  its  roll  to  fifty  pupils,  and  the  English 
Church  had  brought  fifty  six  pupils  into  a  similar  school.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  had  about  100  native  scholars  in  their 
day  schools  on  their  old  farms  "  Hopefountain  "  and  "  Inyati " 
and  smaller  numbers  in  day  schools  upon  two  other  farms. 
"  Centenary  "  and  "  Dombadema,"  which  had  been  granted  to 
them  by  the  Company  more  recently.  On  each  of  these  farms  all 
work  was  under  the  supervision  of  a  white  missionary. 

The  first  stage  of  Rhodesian  Education  has  now  been  described. 
The  transition  to  the  second  stage  followed  almost  of  itself, 
but  it  will  perhaps  l»  well,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  explaining 
this  easy  transition,  to  emphasise  a  few  points  in  the  period  already 
reviewed  before  passing  to  the  second  part  of  this  report.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  the  earlier  years  a  fair  proportion  of  European 
children  who  received  some  instruction  at  home.  This  is  the  case 
still,  and  is  due  to  the  exceptionally  large  number  of  well-educated 
men  who,  as  Mr.  Bryce  remarked  in  his  "  Impressions  of  South 
Africa,"  had  settled  in  the  country.  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  for  the 
same  reason  that  schools  sprang  up  as  quickly  as  they  did  daring 


•The  granU  were  approved  March  'i.srd,  1898. 

t  It  was  determined  to  transfer  the    old   township  of  UinUJi   to   it* 
prevent  site  right  ui>on  the  Portuguese  border  in  March.  lNWi. 
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the  "  Sturm  and  Drang  "  period  of  1890-1897.  It  will  be  nol  iced 
and  it  was  only  quite  natural,  while  Hie  Government  policy  was  to 
assist  rather  than  to  initiate,  that  it  was  only  in  townships  that 
any  firm  attempt  was  made  to  deal  with  educational  wants. 
l'lililems  such  as  that  of  education  in  rural  districts  could  only  lie 
dealt  with  by  a  specially  organised  Department.  The  Administra- 
tion were  averse  to  entering  upon  large  educational  undertakings 
until  the  country  held  out  a  real  prospect  of  a  settled  future. 
The  experience  of  1893  read  them  the  lesson  of  caution.  The 
storms  of  1896-7  blotting  out  so  rudely  the  sunshine  of  L898 
vindicated  their  policy.  But  as  educational  enterprise  grew,  so 
did  they  in  like  measure  encourage  it.  At  first  they  granted  only 
land  to  those  who  asked  it  for  church  and  school  purposes.  In 
1896  they  granted  both  land  and  sums  of  money.  In  1898  when 
the  future  of  Rhodesia  had  been  almost  secured  by  the  connection 
by  rail  of  Bulawayo  with  <'a]>etown,  they  began,  as  in  Salisbury, 
to  meet  municipalities  more  than  half-way  in  schemes  for 
erecting  and  maintaining  schools,  and,  as  their  agreement  with 
the  Salisbury  Public  School  Board  shows,  the  Education 
Ordinance  was  already  practically  drafted.  They  had  already 
resolved  to  take  up  the  burden  of  Rhodesian  education.  The 
completion  of  the  Beira-Salisbury  line  in  1899  confirmed  their 
resolution.  The  opening  of  the  Salisbury -Bulawayo  railway  in 
1902  will  materially  lighten  their  task. 


n. 


From  the  Passim;  ok  the  "  Education  Ordinance  of  185)9  "*  to 
March  31st,  1901. 

The  Act  known  under  the  alxive  title  provided  for: — (1)  The  The  Ednca- 
creation  of  an  Education  Department  and  of  an  Inspectorate.  (2)  tIi°"  "r'.'^jt 
The  appropriation  of  grauts  in  aid  of  all  duly  cpialified  schools 
which  should  agree  to  observe  the  School  Regulations  laid  down  in 
the  Act. 

Thus  :— 

U)  The   Administrator   was    empowered    to    appoint   first,   a  Education 
"  Superintending  Inspector  "  of  Schools,  who  was  to  ljear  the  some-  Dcnni-iinenl 
what    peculiar   title  of  the   "Inspector   of  Schools    for   Southern  ["".,,  "S|H 
Rhodesia,"  and,  secondly,  assistant  insjiectoi's  as  need  should  arise 
for   them.     The  Superintending   Inspector  was  annually   to  visit, 
or  cause  to  be  visited,  all  schools  in    receipt  of  Government  aid. 
He  was  to  be  head  of  the  Education  Department,  and  as  such  was 
to  furnish  an  annual    report  upon  the  work  of  his  Department 
to  be  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council.    It  was  also  his  duty  to 
prepare  any  further  special  reports  on  educational  matters  which 


"  r 'or  copy  of  the  Ordinance  tee  Appendix  B. 
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Classen  of 
Hhodeauui 
Schools. 


Grant*  to 
Government 
aided 
SvhoolB. 


Jhe  Administrator  might  call  for,  and  as  Chief  Inspector  and  Head 
of  the  Education  Department  he  was  directly  responsible  to  the 
Administrator. 

(2)  (a)  The  Schools  which  in  the  School  Regulations  attached  to 
the  Education  Ordinance  (Schedule  Order  "  A  ")  are  chiefly  con- 
templated as  grant^earning  schools  are  "  Voluntary  Public  Schools." 
or  schools  under  the  control  of  religious  bodies,  and  Undenomi- 
national Public  Schools,  or  schools  under  the  control  of  duly- 
appointed  Managers  other  than  religious  Ijodies.  (Schedule  to 
Education  Ordinance,  Order  "  A,"  Reg.  1.) 

(b)  Grants  "are  "offered  by  the  Administration  to  sucb  schools  in 
the  form  of  half-payment  of  masters'  salarii-s,  the  amounts  of  Bud) 
grants  to  depend  upon  compliance  with  all  School  Regulations  of 
the  Education  Ordinance,  as  certified  by  the  Inspector  in  his 
Reports.  (Schedule  to  Education  Ordinance,  Order  "  A." 
Reg.  2.) 

A  sum  not  exceeding  £180  may  be  granted  in  aid  of  a  Principal 
Master's  salary  ;  and  a  sum  of  £120  in  aid  of  a  Principal  ItGsteW 
or  of  an  Assistant  Teacher's  salary.  (Schedule  to  Education 
Ordinance,    Order  "  A."  Reg.  2.) 

The  Managers  are  to  pay  their  teachers'  salaries  amounting  to 
at  least  twice  the  sums  granted  by  Government,  and  are  to  provide 
a  suitable  residence  for  the  Principal  Teachera  or  an  equivalent  in 
money.  (Schedule  to  Education  Ordinance,  Order  "  A,"  Regs. 
2  and  5.) 

Maintenance  Where  a  teacher  is  in  receiptof  no  salary,  but  is  mereh  maintained 
by  his  Managing  Body,  the  grant  made  on  his  behalf  to  the  Managing 
Rody  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  amount  to  half  the  coat  of  his 
maintenance. 

The  following  extra  grants  can  be  obtained  : — 

(1)  For  each  pupil  in  an  Evening  School,  £4  j>cr  annum. 
(Schedule    to    Education    Ordinance :     I  trdar    "  A 
Reg.  15.) 

(2)  For  each  pupil  who  shall  satisfy  the  Inspector  in  four  of  a 
given    number    of    extra   subjects,     £2   per    annum. 
(Schedule    to    Education    Ordinance :    Order    "  A 
Reg.  16.) 

(3)  For  school  requisites,  one  half  of  the  cost  of  such  requisites 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector.  (Schedule 
to  Education  Ordinance  :  Order  "  A  "  :  Reg.  14.) 


Allowances. 


LoHOHOf 

Money. 


Loans  of  money  for  building  purposes  may  be  made  : — 

(''.)  TojTJndenominational  Public  School  Managers,  to  the 
amount  of  £2,000,  at  ~>  per  cent,  interest  per  annum. 
After  regular  payment  of  this  interest  for  fifteen  years 
the  sum  advanced  is  held  to  be  redeemed,  and  land  and 
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buildings  become  vested  in  the  Municipality,  or  in  tin' 
Managers  if  there  be  no  Municipality.  (Schedule  to 
Education  Ordinance  :  Order  "  C  "  :  Reg.  1.) 

(/;)  To  Voluntary  Public  School  Managers  on  the  £  for  £  prin- 
ciple up  to  £1,UUU,  at  5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum. 
After  regular  payment  of  such  interest  for  fifteen  years 
the  sum  advanced  is  held  to  be  redeemed,  and  land  and 
buildings  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  religious  body 
concerned.  (Schedule  to  Education  Ordinance :  Order 
"0":  Reg.  2.) 

Grants  of  ten  shillings  per  pupil  per  annum  will  be  made  to  Native 
managers  of  Native  Schools  which  have  a  daily  attendance  of  fifty  Schools, 
pupils,  and  which  are  open  daily  for  at  least  four  hours,  two  of 
which,  at  least,   are  given  to  industrial  training.    (Schedule  to 
Education  Ordinance  :  Order  "  B.") 

Every  school  must  remain  open  for  at  least  thirty -eight  weeks  of  Holidays.  • 
the  year,  and  for  at  least  four  hours  per  diem.    (Schedule  to  Educa- 
tion Ordinance  :  Order  "  A  "  :  Regs.  8  and  17.) 

All  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Administrator  upon  the  recom-  Appointment 
meudation  of  the  Superintending  Inspector. 

The  pith  of  thechief  School  Regulations  attached  to  the  Education 
Ordinance  has  now  been  given,  excepting  the  Regulation  concerning 
Religious  Teaching  to  which  a  later  reference  is  made.  A  few  more 
facts  concerning  Rhodesian  Schools  may  perhaps  serve  as  answers  to 
cpjestions  arising  from  the  Regulations. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  is  not  directly  enforced.  oYpuMhT' 

School  fees  are  usually  paid,  but  as  yet  on  no  fixed  scale.  School  Fees. 

Pupil  teachers  have  been  trained  in  St.  John's  School,  Huluwayo,  l'upil 
and  in  the  Convent  School,  Bulawayo.  Teachers. 

There  is  no  scheme  at  present  for  pensioning  retired  teachers. 

Agricultural  instruction  is  confined  to  native  schools,  and  Tech-  Agricultural 

uical  instruction  to  Evening  Schools.     No   specially  Commercial  »"'l  Tc  Imi 
.  -j  j  -  c«l  Inslruc- 

trauung  is  provided.  tiOD. 

There  is  at  present  no  need  in  Southern  Rhodesia  for  a  school  for 
physically  or  mentally  defective  childreu.  There  is  no  Reformatory 
and  no  Industrial  School. 

Secondary  Education  is  given  by  private  individuals,  by  the  Secondary 
Jesuits  in  St.  George's  School,  Bulawayo,  and  by  the  Sisters  O.S.D.  E,lnc*t'<,u- 
in  Bulawayo.  Whatever  higher  education  exists  in  schools  is  tinder 
Government  control. 

The  first  half-hour  after  roll-call  of  every  school  day  is  set  apart  Religions 
for  religious  instruction.  Should  there  be  in  any  school  children  instruction, 
of  more  than  one  denomination,  ministers  of  all  denominations 
concerned  may  arrange  with  the  School  Principal  for  imparting 
religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  denomina- 
tions during  the  period  thus  set  apart.  (Schedule  to  Education 
Ordinance  :  Order  "  A  "  :  Reg.  9.) 

'Saturday  is  a  holiday. 


mull 

'ids.  nee 
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Note   upon 

llie   School 

Regulation 

conoerniog 

Iteli^iou* 

[uatractioii. 


Criticism 
of  the 
Education 
Ordinance  of 

I  Mitt. 


Any  child  will  be  exempted  from  religious  instruction  at  the  re- 
questor his  parents  or  guardian,  Children  thus  exempted,  together 
with  children  whose  religious  instructor  may  fail  to  keep  hisappoint- 
nient,  will  U'  provided  with  secular  work.  (Schedule  to  Educatiou 
1  'rdinanee :  Order  "  A  "  :  Reg.  9.) 

Tliis  omni-denominational  system  of  religious  instruction  has  for 
years  prevailed  in  parts  of  Germany,  sod  it  certainly  possesses  great 
advantages.  It  means  that  any  school,  no  matter  what  the  denomi- 
nation of  its  managing  horly.  can  safely  receive  pupils  of  any  olhcr 
denomination,  Correspondingly  it  means  that  parents  of  one 
denomination  are  not  deterred  from  sending  their  children  to  schools 
of  another  denomination  by  the  fear  that  the  children's  religioua 
beliefs  will  be  tampered  with.  They  need  only  consider  where  the 
best  secular  instruction  is  provided. 

The  arrangement  works  entirely  without  friction  in  Rhodesia 
at  the  present  time.  The  writer  of  this  report  never  met  a  repre- 
sentative of  any  denomination  who  was  opposed  to  it.*  The  Jews 
of  Bulawayo,  when  they  broke  up  their  school,  stated  that  they 
were  quite  content  to  send  their  pupils  to  the  English  and  Roman 
i  'al  liolic  Church  schools,  because  of  the  freedom  allowed  in  religious 
teaching.  They  exi>erienced  no  difficulty  in  having  their  children 
instructed  daily  in  the  Jewish  religion  and  in  Hebrew.  Replying  for 
the  Nonconformists  at  the  festivities  which  celebrated  the  arm  al  of 
the  Bechuanalaud  Railway  at  Bulawayo  (November,  1897).  the 
Rev.  I.  Shimmin  used  these  words :  "  In  the  old  country  the 
barriers  between  the  different  churches  were  high  and  forbidding, 
but  in  Rhodesia  the  walls  were  very  low,  and  they  often  shook  hands 
across  them,  and  longed  for  the  time  when  even  those  low  walls 
might  l)e  swept  away."  The  Education  Ordinance  has  certainly 
made  the  barriers  no  higher,  and  what  Mr.  Shimmin  said  is  decidedly 
true.  The  Churches  in  Rhodesia  have  worked  loyally  together 
in  educational  matters,  and  if  in  future  no  educational  quarrels 
arise  between  Church  and  Church  or  Church  and  State,  Rhode  ii 
will  have  inherited  a  blessing  I  he  greatness  of  which  none  should 
better  or  more  earnestly  appreciate  than  Englishmen. 

That  the  "  Education  Ordinance  "  was  brought  forward  at  u 
litting  time,  and  that  the  general  educational  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  throughout   a   wist has   been   before  oontend 

That  it  is  a  well-conceived  measure  may  be  proved  by  its  working 
Within  a  year  after  its  promulgation  even  Kuropean  school  of  any 
importance  had  applied  to  bo  received  under  it,  as  well  08  R  few 
Native  Mission  Schools,  which  were  qualified  to  make  application. 
Moreover,  though  in  mentioning  this  I  am  passing  somewhat 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  period,  notable  progress  has  already 
been  made  by  the  schools  of  Bulawayo,  the  largest  centre  of 
population  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Act. 


*  It  must  Ire  rutiitiiiiliered  that  there  are  Roman  Cat  liolic  m-IiooU  uvuiukbU 
for  most  of  the  child  ran  of  that  Church.—  [En.] 
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The  Regulation  discussed  above  concerning  religious  instruction 
is  uf  special  importance  among  the  rest,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
wise  .Regulation,  and  one  helpful  to  general  school  progress. 

It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  admitted  that  the  School  Regula- 
tions attached  to  the  Act  are  loosely  worded,  and  that  some  of 
them  are  thereby  rendered  hard  to  interpret.  There  are 
also  omissions  to  deal  with  certain  serious  points.  ThuB  in  the 
Schedule  to  Education  Ordinance  :  ( >rder  "  A  "  :  Regulation  2  (a) 
and  (6)  a  yearly  grant  of  £180  may  be  made  in  aid  of  a  Principal 
Teacher's  salary,  and  one  of  £120  in  aid  of  that  of  an  Assistant, 
without  regard  to  sex.  Subsequently  (in  Regulation  12)  the  yearly 
grant-in-aid  of  the  salary  of  the  Teacher  in  a  girls'  school  is  limited 
to  £120,  and  Regulation  11  permits  the  formation  of  separate  boys' 
and  girla'  schools  in  localities  where  this  appears  necessary.  Accord- 
ing to  Regulation  2  (a)  and  (b)  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  female 
teacher  from  imagining  that  she  will  obtain  a  grant  of  £180  (plus 
a  house,  according  to  Regulation  5).  According  to  Regulation  12 
she  can  expect  no  more  than  £120,  but  there  is  nothing  either  here 
or  in  Regulations  2  and  lit/)  prevent  her  from  claiming  a  house. 
And  even  supposing  that  only  a  Principal  Master  is  intended  to  be 
entitled  to  a  grant  of  £18"  and  a  house,  while  a  grant  of  £120  is  all 
that  a  IVini'ipiil  Mistress  can  obtain,  what  is  to  be  understood  con- 
nig  the  salaries  of  male  and  female  assistants^  The  Regula- 
apparentlv  make  the  grants  for  these  equal,  and  the  grants 
for  female  assistants  equal  to  those  of  Principal  Mistresses.  But,  if 
this  is  intended,  the  emoluments  of  male  and  female  teachers 
disproportionate. 

Again,  there  is  no  regulation  forbidding  Managers  to  farm 
oul  schools;  neither  is  there  any  making  them  responsible  for 
paying  the  school  staff  and  all  other  school  expenses.  As  first 
Superintending  Inspector,  I  pointed  out  these  and  minor  defects 
in  one  of  my  reports  to  the  Legislative  Council. 

Still,  though  there  are  deficiencies  in  the  drafting  of  the  School 
Regulations,  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  formed  a  good  and 
useful  basis  on  which  to  begin  to  build  up  a  fabric  of  organised 
education  ;  and  against  this  merit  many  more  flaws  than 
thej  contain  would  count  for  little.  It  is,  moreover,  probable 
that  they  will  receive  shortly  whatever  of  revision  and  suppletion 
thej  still  require,  as  they  have  Ib'cii  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  Superintending  Inspector  (Mi  (leorge  Duthie)  for 
this  purp 

Before  dealing  shortly  with  the  present  state  of  Education  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  it  maybe  instructive  to  give  some  details  of  the 
work  of  the  newly  formed  Southern  RhodfiSisQ  Education  Depart- 
ment ljel  ween  I  tecember  180')  and  March  11)01.  I,  the  first  Superin- 
tending Inspector,  arrived  in  Salisbury  in  December,  1899.  Had  it 
been  possible,  I  should  have  tra\elled  ria.  Hulawayo,  which  is  the 
largest  school  centre  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  but  unfortunately  the 
route  was  blocked  on  account,  of  the  war.  As  it  was,  I  reached  liula- 
wayo  in  February,  I'.hmi,  andwas  allowed  to  inspect  all  the  leading 
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sohoolB  in  the  town.  I  found  that  good  work  was  being  done  in 
all  European  sohools  under  the  management  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  school  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  lay  far  behind  in  almost  every  respect.  As 
the  reBult  of  interviews  with  the  managing  bodies  of  these  schools, 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  School,  were  accepted 
as  Voluntary  Public  Schools  under  the  Education  Ordinance  of 
1899.  The  Minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who  was 
authorised  to  speak  also  for  the  Dutch  Schools  at  Emkeldoorn 
and  Melsetter,  said  that  the  three  schools  could  not  come  under 
the  new  School  Regulations  until  he  had  obtained  iwniiission 
for  such  action  from  his  Committee  in  Capetown.  Permission 
was  apparently  granted  to  him  towards  the  end  of  1900.  The 
one  private  school  remaining  in  Bulawayo  with  thirty-four  pupils, 
and  the  Hebrew  School  with  sixteen  pupils,  preferred  not  to  come 
under  the  Government  regulations. 

(iovemment-  At  the  end  of  the  finaucial  vear  APril  lst-  18i>9-  to  March  :i  1  st . 
aided  Schools  1900,  there  was  a  certain  sum  of  money  available  for  distribution 
iu  18H9-1900.  among  the  schools  which  had  up  to  that  date  placed  themselves 
under  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Ordinance.  Taking  into 
consideration  both  the  numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  each  school, 
I  was  able  to  recommend  the  following  apportionment  of  grants  : — 
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•  Theiie  twelve  weie  evening  school  pupils. 

t  Uniler  special  agreement  lietween  Municipality  and  Administration. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  presented  two  short  reports  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, one  shortly  after  my  arrival,  in  which  I  did  little 
more  than  put  together  such  statistics  as  were  placed  in  my  hands ; 
the  other  upon  March  31st,  1900,  after  my  visit  to  Bulawayo.  The 
second  report  was  based  on  the  fullest  educational  statistics  that 
could  be  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  Nevertheless  I 
regarded  both  it  and  its  predecessor  as  merely  preliminary  to  my 
first  yearly  report,  whieh  I  hoped  to  present  on  March  31st,  1903 
and  I  have  accordingly  not  annexed  them  in  full  to  the  present 
report,  although  1  have  iucorjioratc'd  their  substance  in  it. 
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In  August,  1900, 1  made  a  fairly  exhaustive  tour  of  the  Melsetter  Tour  of  :the 
District  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  educational  needs  and  desires  patriot  in 
of  its  scattered  population.    This  bore  some  fruit  in  the  northern  1900. 
part  of  the  district,  which  is  inhabited  mainly  by  a  clan  of  Steyns 
from  the  Orange  Free  State.     Here  there  was  a  genuine  desire 
shown  for  better  educational  facilities,  and  a  school   was  erected 
upon   land  given   by  Mr.   J.   Steyn,   of  Johannesrust.    Further 
South,  also,  in  Mid-Melsetter  and  in  South  Melsetter,  generous 
offers  of  land  for  school  purposes  were  made  by  individual  farmers, 
but  it  appears  that  further  negotiations  with  the  people  of  these 
sub-districts   have   been   disappointing.    To   this  subject  a   later 
reference  is  made. 

Upon  my  way  to  Melsetter  I  had  inspected  the  Public  School  ^^Jjj-06 
of  the  American  Methodist  Mission  in  Umtali.    This  school   had  Public 
sprung  up  in  1898,  and  had  taken  the  place  of  the  small  school  School 
which  was  started  in  1897.     It  was  now  accepted  as  a  Voluntary  Education 
Public    School    under   the    Education    Ordinance.    By    October,  Ordinance. 
1900,  both  the  schools  in  Salisbury  were  similarly  accepted,  and  Acceptance 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  three  schools  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  of  Salisbury 
Church  at  Bulawayo,  Melsetter,  and  Enkeldoorn,  placed  themselves  Schools. 


I   Church  at  Bulawayo,  Melsetter,  and  Enkeldoorn,  placed  themselves  nci"K"s- 
under  Government  control.    Thus  every  European  Public  School  Acceptance 
of  any  importance  had  voluntarily  brought  itself  under  the  Regula-  j[e(J,"~ij 
tions  of  the  Education  Ordinance  within  a  year  from  its  promulga-  Chureh 
tion.     Of  applications  from  duly-qualified  Native  Mission  Schools  Schools, 
for  assistance  under  Order  B  of  the  Ordinance,  those  of  the  Jesuit  Acceptance 
Mission   at   Chishawasha,    of    the    English    Church    Mission    at°j.Native 
Bulawayo,  and  of  the  American  Foreign  Mission  at  Mount  Selinda  schools. 
had  been  accepted. 

At  this  point  I  was  compelled  to  return  to  England  upon  sick  Resignation 
leave,  and  shortly  after  my  arrival  there  resigned  my  post  upon  of  J™ 
medical   advice.     My  successor,   Mr.   George  Duthie,   arrived   in  Appnintiuen 
August,   1901,  and  until  this  date  the  work  of  the  Education  °f  Mr- 
Department  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Mcllwaine  in  the  capacity  of    ut  ,e' 


Acting  Inspector.  It  thus  fell  to  the  Acting  Inspector  to  write 
the  yearly  Report  upon  Education  in  Southern  Rhodesia  for 
the  financial  year,  April  1,  1900,  to  March  31st,  1901. 

In   his  Report,   Mr.   Mcllwaine   expresses   himself  satisfied   in  Report  of  the 
general  with  the  working  of  the  Education  Ordinance,  and  with  i^.^cu,,. 
the  prospects  of  Rhodesian  Education.    In  referring  to  a  special  Mr.  Mc- 
visit  to  the  districts  of  Charter  and  Enkeldoorn,  he  emphasises  llwaine- 
what  I  had  already  pointed  out,  that  there  are  practically  no  facilities 
for    European    education    in    country   districts.     He    adds    that 
in  these  districts,  where  twelve  out  of  thirteen  European  inhabitants 
are  Dutch,  a  most  regrettable  apathy  towards  education  of  any 
kind  iB  noticeable  among  the  parents. 

The  school  started  by  the  Hebrew  community  of  Bulawayo 
was  closed  after  a  very  short  period  of  existence.  The  Hebrew 
community  gave  as  the  reason  for  their  action  in  this  matter, 
that  their  community  was  decreasing,  and  that  taking  into  cmi- 
sideretion   the  complete   freedom  observed   in  religious  teaching 
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they  had  no  scruples  about  entrusting  their  twenty-five  pupils 
the  schools  of  the  English  and  Roman  Catholio  Churches. 

Mission  work  among  the  Natives  appears  to  have  been  strenuously 
carried  on  in  1900-1901  by  all  the  various  missions  upon  their 
many  existing  stations.     No  new  stations  were  opened. 


m. 


Tiik  Position  ok  Education  in  Rhodesia  in  Mabch,  1901. 


Tlif  purpose  of  the  Education  Ordinance  of  1899  was  to  provide 
the  basis  of  a  system  of  State-aided  and  State-cunt  rolled  education, 
primary  and  secondary,  especially  for  the  children  of  Eurojx-ai 
settlers  and  secondarily  for  native  children. 

As  far  as  the  European  children  are  concerned,  this  system  may 
fairly  lie  said  to  lie  established.  Practically  all  the  schools  for 
white  children  are  receiving  Government  aid,  and  are  working  in 
accordance  with  the  School  Regulations  of  the  '  Irdinance.  More- 
over the  Government  has  pledged  itself  by  the  Ordinance  to  see 
to  the  provision  of  AD  adequate  numlx>r  of  schools  wheresoevei 
they  may  be  required  in  future.  This  is  a  twofold  advantage 
since  the  Missionaries  will  now  lie  relieved  of  a  heavy  and  must 
generously  self-imposed  burden,  and  will  have  their  hands  freer 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  native  education,  which  primarily  end 
beyond  all  other  inHuences  drew  them  to  the  country 

Among  Native  Mission  Schools  not  many  were  duly  qualified 
to  apply  for  acceptance  under  the  regulations  of  the  Ordinance! 
but  of  those  which  were  qualified  several  are  already  Government 
schools. 

The  internal   management    of  State-aided  schools   is  practically 
1  altogether  in  the  hands  of   the  managing  body  whether  rehgioui 
or  municipal. 

As  U-1'ure  stated  no  vexatious  questions  have  as  yet  arisen  in 
connection  with  religious  instruction. 

It  is  contended  in  this  report  that  the  Khodesiau  System  ol 
Education  is  in  its  main  features  good,  that  it  has  ahead 
plished  much,  and  that,  it  has  worked  smoothly  as  far  as  it  li.i- 
run.  But  it  is,  of  course,  not  pretended  that  the  education  of  the 
country  is  in  more  than  a  very  early  Btage  of  development:  The 
chicken  lias  scarcely  emerged  from  the  egg-shell.  How  mucb  is 
left  to  do,  and  in  the  face  of  what  greal  difficulties  will  appear  bom 
i  he  following  enumeration  of  some  of  the  chief  problems  awa 
solution, 

The  cost  of  education  to  the  Government    is  already    relatively 
speaking  large.     In  1899-1900  the  total  grant   in  aid  of  sail 
was  £1,302.    This  sum  was  divided  amongst  four  schools  with  « 
total  of  2G 1  pupils  and  17  teachers.    That  is  to  say,  that  t  he  i  \q\  an 
ment  paid  £~>  per  pupil,  and  J>76 10s.  per  teacher.    In  1900-19* 
total  grant  of  £1,994  was  made  to  eight  schools  with  434  pupil 
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23  teachers ;  that  is  to  say,  a  grant  of  about  £4  17s.  per  pupil  and 
£86  per  teacher.  It  is  true  that  some  schools  could  accommodate 
more  than  their  present  number  of  pupils  without  any  increase  of 
staff.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grants  will  necessarily  become 
larger  as  the  Government  plants  more  schools  of  the  Undenomina- 
tional Public  School  class,  since  in  these  it  pays  half  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  whereas  in  Voluntary  Public  Schools,  where  clerics  are 
teachers,  it  pays  only  half  the  estimated  cost  of  the  main  (a  i  nance 
of  these  teachers. 

The  proportion  of  school-going  children  to  children  of  school  Proportion  < 
age  is  as  yet  very  small.     There  were  according  to  the  informal  cwyJL„0to! 
Census  of  May,  1901,  the  figures  of  which  may  be  taken  as  suffi-  children  of 
ciently  exact  for  the  period  under  review,  2,286  children  under  School  Age. 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  Southern  Rhodesia.    Of  these  1,482  were 
resident  in  townships,  and  804  in  country  districts.    Of  this  total 
of  children,   considering  how   large   a  proportion   of  Rhodesian 
children  are  less  than  five  years  old,  25  per  cent,  may  probably  be 
deducted  as  being  too  young  for  any  work  except  that  of  the  Kinder- 
garten.    Of  the  1,111  children  of  school  age  now  remaining  in  the 
townships,    364  are  in  State-aided  Schools,  and  2!)  of  the  603 
remaining  in  the  country  districts. 

No  direct  pressure  is  put  upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  Education 
school ;  the  possible  curtailing  of  grants  is  an  indirect  pressure  pH^wy" 
upon  school  managers  to  attract  and  retain  scholars.    Compulsory 
education,  though  most  desirable,  would  entail  a  large  expenditure 
of  State  funds,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Rhodesia  will  be  the  first 
of  the  South  African  States  to  try  so  bold  a  measure.    ' 

The  emoluments  offered  to  Principal  Teachers  of  State-aided  Supply  of 
Rhodesian  Schools  are  quite  sufficient  to  attract  good  enough    eac  ers' 
unmarried  men    to  these  schools,  while  they  do  not  profess  any- 
thing more  than  an  elementary  curriculum.    But  for  anything  „.ffi    ,  . 
higher  than  a  school  of  this  kind,  it  is  doubtful  whether  suitable  llM  u,  Hn»pty 
teachers  could  at  present  be  procured  from  England.    There  is  a  "f  Secon.lai 
considerable  number  of  Rhodesian  parents  who  wish  to  see  schools    enc  le,s" 
started  on  the  lines  of  a  first-class  English  Preparatory  School, 
merging,  no  doubt,   into  a  first-class  Public  School  on  English 
lines.      Such  a  school  with   accommodation   for  fifty  pupils,  of 
whom  a  proportion  would  be  boarders,  would  probably  cost  £4,000 
to  build  and  £3,000  per  annum  at  least  to  staff,  and  it  is  clear  that 
when  all  the  other  expenses  were  reckoned  up,  the  fees  both  for 
Iwarders  and  day  scholars  would  lie  enormous,  unless  the  Adminis- 
tration were  generous  almost  beyond  hope.     Heavy  endowment? 
are  always  the  unexpected,  and  are  not  likely  to  arrive  in  Rhodesia. 
The  call  of  the  missionary  is  first  to  the  black  ;  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
ask  him  to  serve  two  masters ;  moreover,  while  it  is  true  that  he 
has  already  provided  admirable  elementary  teachers,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  he  can  find  suitable  men  for  good  higher 
schools.    The  help  and  collaboration  of  friends  at  home  may  do 
more  in  the  future  than  hitherto.    Still,  the  problem  of  the  supply 
8375.  L 
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of  secondary  teachers  for  Rhodesia  is,  as  far  as  one  can  now  see, 
insoluble,  save  by  means  which  seem  practically  outside  the  range 
of  practical  educational  politics. 

A  very  great  majority  of  the  children  in  country  districts  are 
Dutch,  %£.,  "  teal-speaking.''  Some  farmers  are  bilingual,  some 
know  a  smattering  of  English,  a  few  are  English-speaking.  Up 
to  the  present  the  children  of  the  country  districts  have  been  left 
very  much  to  look  to  their  parents  for  their  instruction.  A  few 
have  been  sent  to  boarding  schools  in  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo. 
But  very  many  have  been  and  are  being  brought  up  with  scarcely 
any  education  at  all,  Boer  parents  as  a  rule  contenting  themselves 
with  reading  the  Bible  with  their  families.  Even  this  little  is  made 
far  less  by  the  ignorance  of  the  ruder  Boers,  who  are  often  quite 
unable  to  understand  or  interpret  what  they  read. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ameliorate  this  deplorable  state  of 
affairs.  The  Strasheim-Jameson  agreement  of  1895  was  the  first 
of  these,  but  in  its  practical  working  it  proved  a  failure.  At  Mel- 
setter  nothing  was  achieved  by  it,  and  at  Bulawayo  the  work  of 
the  Dutch  Church  School  which  I  inspected  in  1900  was  most 
unsatisfactory.  Again,  as  already  noted,  I  made  a  tour  of  the 
Melsetter  district  in  August,  1900,  with  a  view  to  persuading  the 
farmers  to  co-operate  with  the  Administration  in  starting  schools 
at  various  central  points.  I  obtained  substantial  offers  of  help 
from  individuals  farmers  in  North,  Central,  and  South  Uabetter 
alike,  and  in  North  Melsetter  a  school  was  opened.  I  had  BOON 
hope  that  similar  schools  might  be  planted  in  the  central  anil 
southern  divisions.  I  myself,  however,  did  not  remain  in  the 
country  long  enough  to  see  this  hope  realised,  and  after  my  depar- 
ture it  seemed  that  I  had  been  too  sanguine.  But,  then,  why 
should  a  school  have  been  started  in  North  Melsetter  ?  The  truth 
of  the  matter  appears  to  be  this.  The  farmers,  the  Boers  at  all 
events,  wish  to  be  led  by  some  outstanding  man  of  their  own  com- 
munity, in  whom  they  trust,  and  who  can  represent  them  in  0M 
presence  of  Government  officials.  In  North  Melsetter  there  m 
just  such  a  man,  and  he  happened  to  be  an  enlightened  man  as  to 
the  needs  of  his  district.  What  happens  when  no  such  leader  a 
forward  was  experienced  in  Central  Melsetter.  The  people 
willing  but  helpless.  The  importance  of  this  or  that  scheme  might 
be  impressed  upon  individuals  to-day,  but  the  impression  woul<i  b 
blurred  by  an  ignorant  neighbour's  objections  to-morrow.  In 
South  Melsetter  there  appeared  to  be  two  parties,  one  genuinely 
desirous  of  a  better  state  of  things,  but  yet  apathetic;  the  other 
blindly  ignorant,  and  containing  several  families  dependent  up 
rich  but  more  than  ever  ignorant  leader,  whose  face  was  aet  agi 
all  improving  influences.  To  start  suitable  schools  in  such  a  district 
as  this,  or  in  such  a  one  as  is  Central  Melsetter,  would,  no  doubt,  be  1 
matter  of  time ;  but  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  accomplished  by 
anyone  who  could  contrive  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  communities 
in  question.    Ignorance,  apathy,  poverty,  these  are  the  time  great 
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obstacles  in  the  way  of  educating  the  rural,  and  therefore  the  Boer, 
ohildren  of  Rhodesia.  Poverty  can  be  overcome.  Parents  who 
are  admittedly  too  poor  to  pay  in  money  might  pay  in  kind,  tbat  is 
by  their  own  work.  They  could  grow  maalies  and  the  Government 
could  take  them  off  their  hands ;  the  demand  is  large  enough.  In 
rare  oases  exemption  from  fees  might  be  granted.  This  is  a  system 
which  would  improve  many  parents  not  a  little,  as  well  as  benefit 
their  ohildren.  Apathy  would  rapidly  disappear  if  parents  could 
only  see  what  a  difference  even  a  simple  course  of  education  would 
make  in  their  children ;  that  is  to  say,  if  schools  were  once  fairly 
started.  But  what  kind  of  school  is  required  ?  One  must  not 
believe  too  implicitly  in  the  merits  of  farm  schools  despite  the 
accounts  of  their  progress  which  reach  us  from  the  Cape  Colony. 
They  are  at  best  but  a  makeshift,  and  though  better  than  no  bread, 
they  are  by  far  the  smaller  half  of  the  loaf. 

Boarding  schools,  or  schools  with  accommodation  for  boarders,  SffjS? 
are  the  alternative.  These  alone  could  surmount  the  difficulties  of 
long  distances  and  the  rainy  season.  There  is,  moreover,  the  ques- 
tion of  home  influence,  which  in  rural  Rhodesia  would  weigh  heavily 
upon  the  side  of  the  boarding  as  opposed  to  the  day  school.  But  if 
boarding  schools  were  started  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  bear  nearly  the  whole  cost.  The  future  would 
in  all  probability  repay  them  even  if  they  bore  the  whole,  but  at 
present  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  parents  would  trouble  to  come 
half-way  to  meet  the  most  generous  offers.  Then  there  would  be 
only  one  course  possible :  free  education,  and  compulsory  attend- 
ance. And  these  are,  perhaps,  the  only  means  by  which  the  "  chil- 
dren of  the  seventeenth  century,"  as  Olive  Schreiner  called  the 
Boers  of  the  nineteenth,  will  safely  develop  into  the  men  of  the 
future. 

The  instruction  in  country  schools  should  include  first  and  Instruction 
foremost  English,  the  official  language  of  the  country,  and  should  KnSiKli.  '" 
be  given  entirely  in  that  language.  People  at  home  are  apt  to  Ixj 
sentimental  about  the  decay  and  death  of  languages.  And  in 
regard  to  our  more  lately  acquired  territories  in  South  Africa  they 
will  plead  for  the  preservation  of  the  "  Taal."  They  will  cite 
Canada  as  proof  positive  that  all  countries  that  are  bilingual  will 
thrive,  and  that,  therefore,  the  "  Taal  "  should  be  fostered.  There 
is  no  parallel  between  Rhodesia  and  Canada.  In  Canada  there  are 
two  languages  of  equal  standing ;  in  Rhodesia  there  is  one  noble 
language,  and  one  varied  collection  of  some  hundreds  of  old  Dutch, 
old  French,  Malay,  and  other  words  clipped  and  mangled  to  the 
verge  of  inarticulateness,  incapable  of  producing  a  literature,  and 
indeed,  as  Olive  Schreiner  says,  "  incapable  of  expressing  any 
higher  thought."  This  is  no  language  which  should  or  can  be 
preserved  from  decay.  It  has  decayed  already  ;  those  who  use  it  are 
compelled  to  borrow  from  English  most  words  beyond  the  talk  of  the 
farm  or  of  hunting.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  in  Rhodesia 
than  the  difference  that  a  knowledge  of  English  and  intercourse 
with  English  people  have  made  in  some  few  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
8375  u  % 
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Melsetter  culture  and  knowledge  of  English  8[>eecli  and  manners 
are  in  almost  exact  proportion  one  to  the  other.  The  so-called 
Africander  Dutch  in  which  school  books  have  Urn  printed  can  do 
nothing  for  the  Boers.  It,  too,  has  no  literature  whatsoever  ami  e 
in  no  way  like  tin  Boer  mother  tongue  As  Ear  as  language  and  all 
that  goes  with  it  is  concerned,  the  "  taal-s| leaking  "populati 
Rhodesia  can  only  "  rise  on  stepping-stones  o!  it -^  dead  self  to  highei 
tilings." 

i  'loser  parallels  can  he  found  with  Rhodesia  than  that  ol  < 'anada. 
Thai  of  German  Switzerland,  for  instance,  is  surely  preferable 
There  the  official  language  is  High  German,  and  this  alone  is  tin 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  At  home,  however,  the 
German  Swiss  still  speak  a  far  older  and  ruder  form  of  German 
which  it.  might  be  hard  for  a  North  German  to  understand,  and 
which  it  would  certainly  be  hard  for  him  to  speak.  So  it  should  be  in 
Rhodesia.  The  Boer  should  speak  his  "  Taal  "  at  home  as  long  as 
he  pleases,  but  he  should  be  thoroughly  able  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
the  official  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  been  allowed  to 
settle,  and  upon  all  public  and  official  occasions  he  should  mtriot 
himself  to  that  language. 
Education  oi  The  natives  of  Southern  Rhodesia  numbered  in  lSWMOOd 
i':i!,'.V.~ia.S'  130.000.  They  form  the  great,  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  are  rapidly  increasing,  especially  in  Mashonaland 
It.  is  fully  recognised  that  their  educational  needs  cannot  lie 
neglected,  and  that  to  abandon  them  in  their  present  state  ol 
moral  and  intellectual  darkness  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  heat 
traditions  of  English  colonisation.     Missionaries  have  almost   BVW 

since,    tl OCup&tion    been    planting    and    maintaining    Sunday 

schools  and  day  schools  in  native  centres,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration has  from  the  first  seconded  their  efforts.  Grants  of  land 
have  been  given  with  a  most  generous  hand  for  missionary  pur- 
poses, and  grants  of  money  are  now  offered  by  the  Education 
i  >i  dinance  to  duly  qualified  native  schools.  Certain  conditions  are, 
however,  attached  to  such  grants.  Most  important  is  that  which 
insists  that  of  four  hours  at  least  per  diem  to  be  given  to  instruc- 
tion two  hours  at  least  are  to  lie  devoted  to  industrial  training. 
This  condition,  we  may  hope,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the 
Administration  in  legislating  for  native  "education"  has  taken 
the  word,  not  in  its  narrowest,  but  in  its  broadest  sense,  not  hunt 
ing  its  meaning  to  the  laljorious  inculcation  of  learning,  but  in- 
cluding in  it  the  whole  moral  and  mental  uplifting  of  the  negro 
races.  This  is  the  great  work  to  lie  accomplished,  and  literals 
instruction  is  only  one  little  part  of  it.  For  years  the  Rhodesian 
natives  have  lain  in  the  slough  of  degeneracy.  It  would  lie  useless 
to  try  to  entice  them  from  it  by  throwing  them  small  sops  of 
knowledge  or  of  doctrine.  These  by  themselves  would  be  useless. 
Still  less  would  it  avail  to  follow  the  methods  of  the  old  missionaries 
of  the  ('ape  Colony.  These  were  the  misguided  enthusiasts  who 
believed  that  black  men  and  white  were  equal,  and  that  tin-  black 
man  could  assert  and  maintain  his  equality  at  the  word  of  command 
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Which  they  were  called  to  give.  Therefore  they  hailed  him  as  a 
brother,  and  married  his  women.  Blinded  by  excess  of  zeal  they 
led  the  blind,  and  fell  into  the  ditch.  Their  action  ought  surely 
to  have  pointed  the  moral  of  festina  lente  for  all  time.  And  yet  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  leaven  they  employed  has  yet  worked  out 
all  its  force.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  there  are  many  at  home 
who  would  still  be  willing  to  see  it  used,  and  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  experiment  from  the  safe  distance  of  6,000  miles.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  true  that  there  is  a  continual  pressure  put  by  the  home 
supporters  of  native  missions  upon  those  who  work  for  them  in 
various  climes.  For  those  who  give  to  these  missions,  filled  with 
a  righteous  zeal  for  progress,  desire  to  see  it  in  their  own  genera- 
tion, and  are  thereby  tempted  not  to  leave  the  missionary  to  judge 
of  the  pace  at  which  his  work  can  safely  advance.  He  must  not 
hurry  it  in  Rhodesia.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  more 
civilised  natives  of  the  Cape  Colony  have  received  too  full  and  too 
early  a  measure  of  rights  and  privileges  in  general,  as  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  their  literary  instruction  in  particular  has  been 
"  forced  "  by  men  who  had  forgotten  how  small  a  portion  it  forms 
of  education  in  its  wider  and  nobler  aspect.  That  colonial  natives 
have  in  individual  cases  proved  their  power  to  acquire  learning 
and  to  avail  themselves  ably  of  the  facilities  for  higher  instruction 
which  have  been  offered  to  them  is  not  to  be  denied.  Mere  book 
learning,  however,  counts  for  little.  Feats  of  memory  secure  high 
prizes  in  China,  but  are  not  all-important  in  British  colonies.  How 
much  has  the  negro  of  Cape  Colony  imbibed  of  the  traditions 
which  form  the  basis  of  English  citizenship  ?  Does  he  comprehend 
the  fundamental  nature  and  strength  of  the  community  into 
which  he  is  being  received  ?  Does  he  in  receiving  rights  of  citizen- 
ship realise  the  duties  that  must  be  accepted  with  them  ?  English 
citizens  enjoy  their  rights  and  privileges  only  because  they  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  them  by  preserving 
and  strengthening  through  ages  the  great  traditions  of  their  race. 
For  it  is  perseverance  in  the  way  of  sound  traditions  which  secures 
a  right  use  of  privileges.  Ill-timed  and  misdirected  instruction  is 
as  disastrous  now  as  when  it  caused  the  fall  of  man.  The  negroes 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  as  yet  new  from  slavery,  saw 
the  hope  of  obtaining  literary  instruction  held  out  before  them. 
Some,  not  realising  that  education  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word 
implies  moral  and  physical  culture  and  self-discipline,  followed  the 
false  ideal  of  a  shallow  book-learning,  thinking  that  it  would  lead 
them  to  an  earthly  Paradise  ;  it  proved  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  left 
many  in  the  mire.*  If  a  man  wishes  to  rear  tender  plants  in  places 
where  weeds  have  long  run  riot  he  must  first  clear  the  ground ; 
and  though  his  ultimate  success  may  be  secure,  it  may  be  long . 
deferred.     And  this  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  one  is  com- 


•  These  dangers  have  been  largely  avoided  in  more  recently-founded 
institution*  for  the  education  of  native  raoes  in  America,  notably  that  at 
Hampton.  Va.— [En.] 
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pelled  to  regard  the  question   of  the  education  of   the  natii 
Rhodesia.    The  Administration  has  legislated  in  this  spirit.     Tin 
missionaries  an  in  accord  with  the  Administration.    Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  plead  successfully  for  time  and  patience  with  those 
who  generously  support  them  at  home. 

The  raw  natives  of  Southern  Rhodesia  are,  as  a  whole,  debased 
and   little    worth.      The    Mashona,    from    the    time    when    the 
Matabeie  settled  to  their  west  until  1893,  were  subjected  to  a  series 
of  mills  and  massacres  which  crushed    out  whatever    manhood 
they  may  have  possessed.    The  Matabeie,  used  to  a  career  of  con- 
quest, are  unable  to  profit  by  the  peace  which  has  been  forced 
upon   them.     Neither  they   nor  the  Mashona  have  any  definite 
religion,  though  they  frighten  themselves  with  superstitions  con- 
oerning   ghosts  and  spirits.    Their  intellect  is  that  of  children. 
Their  virtues  are  few  ;  their  vices  and  their  customs  neither  bettor 
1 11  it-  worse  than  those  of  other  ignorant  and  sunken  tribes.    Their 
men   have  never  learned  the  value  of  hard  work;     indeed,  they 
bftrdly  know  what  it  means.    The  Mashona  require  little  beyond 
mealies,  tobacco,  and  beer,  and  the  labour  of  their  women  lias  in 
a  fertile  country  sufficed  to  supply  these  in  sufficient  quantities 
The  Matabeie  have  lived  as  warriors,  and  have  raided  the  Ifashona 
according  to  their  needs.    In  order  to  pay  "  hut  tax  "  a  certain 
number  Iwth  of  Matabeie  and  Mashona  do  occasional  work  in  the 
towns,  and  even  in  the  mines;   they  are,  however,  unsatisfactory 
workers,  far  inferior  to  Shangban  or  Zambesi  boys.    They  would 
prefer  to  lxt  left  in  their  kraals  in  indolence  and  apathy.    Their 
attitude  towards  the  white  man's  progress  seems  to  be  one  of 
prayer  that  he  will  not  lift  them  up  and  add  them  to  his  burden, 
but  rather  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

It  has  fallen  to  Rhodesia  in  her  turn  among  our  African  colonies 
to  face  the  problem  of  reclaiming  and  uplifting  her  negro  subjects 
The  difficulties  in  her  way  seem  at  first  sight  almost  insurmount- 
able, while  her  responsibility  is  the  greater  because  she  is  working 
with  the  past  experience  of  other  countries  to  aid  her.  There  are 
many  who  will  watch  closely  to  see  how  far  she  will  profit  by  ito 
guiding  and  warning  light.  The  first  steps  that  she  has  taken 
have  lieen  broadly  stated.  In  following  tliem  more  closely,  one 
important  fact  can  be  established.  It  is  that  the  representative* 
of  all  missions  include  industrial  instruction  in  their  school 
curricula.  So  far,  then,  they  are  working  upon  the  lines  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Administration  and  indicated  in  the 
Education    Ordinance. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  state  the  extent  to  which  industrial  work 
is  carried  on  at  all  mission  schools.  Owing  to  the  vastness  of  the 
country  comparatively  few  stations  could  be  visited  during  I  In 
period  uuder  consideration.  But  of  these  the  following  facte  pat] 
be  recorded.  The  Jesuits  at  Chishawasha  employ  their  scholars 
in  gardening  and  in  agricultural  work,  besides  giving  them  tech- 
nical instruction  in  the  school  workshops.  The  American  I . 
Mission  makes  its  pupils  work  upon  the  Mission  grounds  for  a  fiii 
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period  per  diem  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  instruction.  At  Chikore 
the  bigger  lads  are  taught  to  make  bricks  and  tiles,  and  to  saw 
timber  with  considerable  success.  The  American  Methodist 
Mission  at  Old  Umtali  is  working  upon  a  similar  plan,  though 
the  fuller  development  of  Bishop  Hartzell's  great  schemes  depends 
no  doubt  upon  his  return  to  the  large  estates  which  have  been 
given  him  for  their  realisation.  Beyond  this  it  may  bo  stated  that  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  words  and  writings  of  other  Bhodesian 
missionaries  there  is  hardly  one  who  does  not  firmly  believe  in 
a  strict  discipline  of  the  body  as  the  best  preparation  for  the  training 
of  weak  and  degenerate  intellects,  or  at  least  as  its  best  accompani- 
ment. 

The  work  of  educating  the  native  does  not,  however,  stop  at 
the  establishment  of  schools.  It  does  not  regard  the  child  only, 
but  the  home  also,  and  the  home  influence  which  in  Bhodesia 
works  so  powerfully  for  evil.  What  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  native  schools  that  have  already  been  started? 
Without  doubt,  the  parents  and  the  home-life  in  general.  The 
children  see  in  their  huts  all  that  tends  to  lead  them  into  sloth, 
dirt,  and  vice.  The  parents  have  little  wish  and  less  power  to  send 
their  children  to  the  schools.  The  girls  are  kept  under  strict 
supervision,  since  the  custom  of  "  lobola,"  or  marriage  by  barter, 
makes  them  a  family  asset  of  no  small  value.  The  boys  do  as  they 
please,  and  thus  it  becomes  most  difficult  to  secure  anything  like  a 
regular  attendance  in  any  school. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  these  statements.  Their  truth  is 
established  by  the  action  of  the  Jesuits  at  Chishawasha,  who  prefer 
to  find  board  and  lodging  for  their  pupils  rather  than  let  them  go 
back  to  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  their  homes.  For  even 
these  most  ardent  reformers  avow  that  the  older  negro  parents 
are  almost  beyond  redemption.  But  to  extend  a  system  of  native 
boarding  schools  throughout  the  country  would  for  many  reasons 
be  impracticable.  There  remains  one  alternative.  This  is  to 
send  picked  men  among  the  natives  to  show  them  their  baseness 
and  how  they  may  raise  themselves  from  it;  to  reveal  to  them 
the  folly  of  filthy  and  insanitary  habits ;  to  teach  them  to  observe 
the  simplest  rules  of  health ;  to  convince  them  of  the  utility  of 
ventilating,  cleaning,  and  generally  improving  their  huts;  to 
make  clear  to  the  men  the  many  ways  in  which  they  might 
profit  by  doing  even  a  little  honest  work ;  to  impress  them  with 
what  some  of  their  children  have  already  been  taught;  in  short, 
to  spare  no  effort  of  personal  example  or  persuasion  to  raise  them 
gradually  from  their  sodden  apathy  to  a  state  in  which  they  may 
begin  to  wish  for  better  surroundings  and  higher  comforts,  and 
may  realise  that  these  are  after  all  worth  the  little  energy  they  would 
cost.  If  once  they  could  themselves  grasp  the  fact  that  work 
would  repay  them,  then  as  a  next  step  they  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  their  children  would  benefit  by  the  special  instruction 
provided  for  them.    They  would  begin  to  see  that  it  was  worth 
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while  to  make  some  effort  to  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  K 
Aud  their  interest  in  the  schools  onco  aroused,  the  school  influence 
would  in  some  measure  read   upon  the  family.     It  may  lie  said 
that  these  are  mere  dreams.     If  so,  it  becomes  all  the  moreobviow 
that  the  problem  of  native  education  admits  of  mishit  ion  by  mere 
surface  reforms,  but  requires  such  as  will  dig  patiently  down  to  1  lit 
doepest  roots  of  negro  degonoracy.    They  are  not,  however,  dream! 
hut  possibilities,  for  men  liave  already  worked  in  their  direction 
not  wholly  without,  success.    That    they  are  possibilities  which 
it  will  lake  long   to  convert    into  accoin|ilished   facts  is  evident 
how  long  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  we  know  that  the  wag  H  bawl 
with  difficulties.    Hut.  however  slow    the  progress  ma)    be,  wt 
may  be  sure  that  undue  zeal  ami  haste  will  only  retard  it  further. 
At  present  it  is  not  only  that  schools  must  be  built,  the  nee: 
the  hut  and  of  the  kraal  must  also  be  considered.    The  first  ati.nl. 
must  lie  made  from  two  points,  against  the  parents  as  well  as  against 
the  children.    And  as  to  the  latter,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  great 
bulk  of  their  instruction  Bhould  be  agricultural  and  indust 
for  boys  ami  girls  alike  '.     This  will  accustom  them  to  a  routine  of 
hard  work,  will  form  in  them  steady  and  regular  habits,  and  will 
enable  them  to  aid  their  parents.     If  Iteyond  this  the]   Sit 
jetted  to  a  linn  and  sound  discipline,  it  will  not  lie  necessarj  to  add 
more  than  the  first  elements  of  literary  instruction  to  complete  the 
programme    of    their   secular   education.    The    programme   will 
be  gradually  extended,  according  to  the  power  of  assimilating  and 
of  applying  knowledge  which  the  pupils  may  display.    But,   linw- 
aver  great  and  genuine  the  desire  may  lx>  to  advance  him,  it  will 
never  be  safe  to  base  schemes  for  native  education  upon  specul&twut 
as  to  what  the  native  will  or  ought  to  lje  ;  it  will  be  far  safer  to 
lead  him  upwards    from  what   observation   shows  that   he  is.    In 
doing  this  every  honest  endeavour  should  !«•  made  to  help   him, 
but  the  greatest  caution  should  lie  observed.     To  rush  in  with 
experiments  will  only  be  to  court  disaster.    The  better  Btral 
will  lje  to  avoid  defeat,  and  by  pursuing  a  Fabian  policy,  too  littli 
known  in  negro  education,  cunclniida  restUuen  rem. 


H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 


1902. 
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the  rate  of  school  fee*  and  all  further  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator. 

6.  The  Managers  or  Religions  Governing  Body  shall  provide  and  keep 
in  repair  the  necessary  accommodation  for  the  school  and  teachers,  namely : 
a  school-room  with  suitable  offices  attached  and  proper  school  furniture, 
together  with  a  suitable  residence  for  the  principal  Teacher,  or  an  annual 
allowance  in  lieu  thereof,  being  one-fifth  at  least  of  the  salary. 

6.  (a)  No  new  grant,  nor  renewal  or  augmentation  of  an  existing  grant, 

shall  take  place  until  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  that  suitable 
out-offices,  and  in  addition  a  suitable  recreation  ground  have 
been  provided,  and  that  the  school  can  efficiently  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  locality. 

(6)  The  Administrator  may,  upon  being  satisfied  that  any  school 
aided  under  these  Regulations  is  being  conducted  in  an  un- 
satisfactory manner,  withhold  the  whole  or  anf  portion  of  the 
annual  grant. 

7.  The7school  shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Local 
Managers,  but  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Inspector  or  his  deputy 
appointed  by  the  Administrator,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  entering  the 
school  at  any  time  during  school  hours,  of  examining  into  the  state  of  the 
buildings  and  the  school  furniture,  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the 
children  under  instruction,  and  of  enquiring  generally  into  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  in  regard  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  of  calling 
for  such  returns  as  he  may  require,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects. 

8.  The  ordinary  school  hours  are  to  be  computed  at  not  less  than  two 
hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

9.  The  first  half-hour  of  every  morning  after  roll-call  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  ministers  of  recognised  denominations  for  religious  instruction 
of  the  children  of  such  several  denominations.  Such  ministers  shall  arrange 
with  the  Managers  or  principal  Teachers  as  to  the  days  they  will  attend, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  see  that  such  arrangements  are 
properly  carried  out.  Children  may  at  the  request  of  their  parents  or 
guardians  be  exempted  from  religious  teaching,  and  in  such  cases  they 
shall  during  the  above  period  receive  such  secular  instruction  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Managers  or  Principal.  In  case  any  minister  shall  on 
any  day  not  attend  at  the  appointed  hour  for  religious  instruction  the 
children  usually  attending  such  instruction  shall  during  that  period  receive 
secular  instruction  in  such  subject  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Principal. 

10.  The  subjects  of  instruction  shall  include  Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, English  Grammar  and  descriptive  Geography  in  the  primary  or 
elementary  course,  and  physical  drill. 

11.  In  schools  attended  by  both  sexes  provision  shall  be  made,  if  possible, 
for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  by  having  separate  apartments  for  the 
female  section  under  a  female  teacher,  but  should  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality  having  children  of  school  age  prefer  the  establishment  of  separate 
boys'  and  girls'  schools,  the  aid  will  be  extended  to  both,  provided  that  the 
Administrator  be  satisfied  that  the  maintenance  of  separate  schools  is 
justified. 

12.  The  grant-in-aid  of  the  salary  of  the  Teacher  in  a  girls'  school  shall 
not  exceed  £180  per  annum,  and  provision  must  be  made  in  such  a  school 
for  superior  instruction  in  the  English  language  and  composition,  outlines 
of  history  and  geography,  arithmetic,  plain  needlework)  and  domestic 
economy  as  far  as  may  be  practicable. 
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13.  The  instruction  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  shall  be  friven 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language. 

14.  There  shall  be  granted  towards  the  cost  of  school  requisites  for  BvefJ 
school,  subject  to  these  Regulations,  upon  the  recommendation  oi  U» 
lus|>ector,  a  sum  amounting  to  one-half  the  cost  of  the  same  as  certilio! 
by  the  Inspector. 

15.  Where  an  Evening  Class  is  held  in  connection  with  any  school 
ceiviog  aid  under  these  Regulations,  a  quarterly  allowance  of  £l  will  be 
luadc  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  in  respect  of  every  pupil 
who  -hull   have  attended   such  school  for  at  least   two-thirds  of  fa 
number  of  holdings  of  such  school  during  the  preceding  quarter. 

16.  An  additional  annual  grant  of  Hi  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  every 
pupil  who  shall  satisfy  the  Inspector  that  he  has  reached  a  certain  stain!  \ti 
of  proficiency,  to  be  fixed  by  such  Inspector,  in  any  four  of  the  Following 
additional  subjects,  namely,  Latin,  English  literature,  history,  cleim 
mathematics,  elementary  science,  shorthand,  book-keeping,  vocal  or 
instrumental  music. 

17.  The  numbers  and  lengths  of  holidays  shall  be  such  u  shall  lx  per 
-ii  died  by  the  Administrator,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total  period  during 
which  the  school  shall  be  open  be  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks  in  each 

IS.  The  Managers  of  any  Undenominational    Public  School    receiving 
aid  under  these  Regulations  shall  be  of  such  number  and  shall  lie  nominal 
and  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 


: 


Order  "  B.''— Nattvk  Schools. 


Coiulitions  on  which   Aid  will  be  granted  from  lite  I'ubltc  Fundi  to  A 

Mint  ion  ScJwols. 

Where  a  Native  Mission  School  is  kept  for  not  less  than  four  hours  daily. 
of  which  not  less  than  two  hours  shall  be  devoted  to  industrial  traiium, 
by  any  teacher  or  teachers  approved  of  by  the  Administrator,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  fifty .  I  here  will  be  allowed  annual!) 
for  and  in  respect,  of  each  pupil,  who  shall  during  the  preceding  year  have 
attended  the  school  on  at  least  two  hundred  occasions,  the  -inn  of  ten 
shillings,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  such  annual  allowance  exceed  fifl? 
pounds. 


' 


Order  "  C."— ButLDiNu  Loans. 


chools  fa 


Conditions   on    which    Moneys    will   be   advanced  to  Certain  Srh 

Building  Purposes. 

l.  Undenominational  Public  Schools. 

(i.)  The  Administrator,  if  satisfied  u\»n\  the  recommendation  nt  the 
Inspector  that  a  school  is  needed  for  the  educational  require 
mentaof  any  locality,  may,  upon  application  made  to  advance 
on  loan  from  the  public  funds  on  the  conditions  in  the  next 
succeeding  clause  mentioned,  advance  such  amount  of  money, 
not  exceeding  £2,000,  as  shall  cover  the  cost  of  erecting  on  land 
to  be  provided  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  for  the 
purpose,  an  Undenominational  Public  School  and  offices ;  a 
guarantee  being  furnished  by  the  Managers  of  the  school  |  i 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator,  that  the  regular  payment 
of  interest  on  the  money  so  advanced  will  be  made, 
(ii.)  The  sum  of  money  so  provided  and  advanced  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £10  per  £100  per  annum,  of  which  interest,  one- 
half  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public  funds  provided  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 
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(iii.)  After  the  regular  payment  of  such  interest  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
yean  the  principal  amount  shall  be  held  to  have  been  redeemed, 
and  the  land  and  buildings  thereon  shall  Iw  vested  in  the  Muni- 
cipality, if  any,  or  Managers  of  the  school,  if  there  be  no  such 
Municipality,  to  be  held  by  them  in  perpetuity  in  trust  for  the 
inhabitants  of  such  locality  for  educational  purposes. 

(iv.)  Until  the  whole  of  the  principal  sum  and  interest  shall  have  been 
paid  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  land  and  buildings  thereon 
shall  be  and  shall  remain  vested  in  the  British  South  Africa 
Company. 

2.  Public  Volcntaby  Schools. 

(i.)  The  Administrator,  if  satisfied  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Inspector  that  a  school  is  needed  for  the  educational  require- 
ments of  such  locality,  and  where  it  may  appear  to  his  satis- 
faction that  such  requirements  may  be  more  advantageously 
met  by  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Voluntary  School,  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  recognised  Religious  Body,  may, 
upon  application  made,  advance  on  loan  from  the  public  funds, 
on  the  conditions  in  the  next  succeeding  clause  mentioned,  a 
sum  of  money  not  exceeding  £l,000  towards  the  erection  of 
such  Public  Voluntary  School  and  offices,  provided  that  the 
sum  of  money  so  advanced  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  a  similar 
amount  to  be  advanced  by  the  Religious  Body  aforesaid  :  a 
guarantee  being  furnished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  regular  payment  of  interest  on  the  amount 
advanced  will  be  made. 

(ii.)  The  sum  of  money  so  provided  and  advanced  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £10  per  £100  per  annum,  of  which  interest  one- 
half  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public  funds  provided  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  After  the  regular  payment  of  such  interest 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  yean  the  principal  amount  shall  l>e  held 
to  have  been  redeemed. 

3.  Such  Public  Voluntary  School  may  be  built  on  land  either 

(i.)  the  property  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  in  which 
case  the  land  and  buildings  thereon  shall  remain  vested  in  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  until  the  whole  of  the  principal 
and  interest  shall  have  been  rendered  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
whereupon  the  land  and  buildings  thereon  shall  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Religious  Body  aforesaid  ; 

(ii.)  the  property  of  the  Religious  Body  aforesaid,  who  shall  in  such 
case  furnish  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company  a  first  mort- 
gage bond  upon  the  whole  of  the  land  and  buildings  thereon, 
which  mortgage  bond  shall  be  redeemed  when  the  whole  of 
principal  and  interest  shall  have  been  paid  in  the  manner 
aforesaid. 

Order"  D."— Gbnebal. 

As  often  as  any  Undenominational  Public  School  or  Voluntary  Public 
School,  receiving  aid  by  way  of  maintenance  in  accordance  with  these 
Regulations,  shall  lease  any  building  for  school  purposes,  the  Adminis- 
trator may,  if  satisfied  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  that  the  lease  is 
necessary  and  that  the  rent  is  fair  and  reasonable,  contribute  from  the 
public  funds  towards  defraying  such  rent,  such  sum  as  he  may  deem  fit. 
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13.  The  instruction  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  shall  he  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language. 

14.  There  shall  be  granted  towards  the  cost  of  school  requisites  for  I 
school,  subject  to  these   Regulations,  upon  the  rcciiinmrndation   of  the 
lns|iector,  a  sum  amounting  to  one-half  the  cost  of  the  same  as  certified 
by  the  Inspector. 

15.  Where  an  Evening  Class  is  held  in  connection  with  any  school  t* 
reiving  aid  under  these  Kegulations,  a  quarterly  allowance  of  £l  will  l»' 
umde  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Ins|>ector  in  respect  of  every  pupil 
who  shall  have  attended  such  school  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  holdings  of  such  school  during  the  preceding  quarter. 

16.  An  additional  annual  grant  of  ii-i  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  evetj 
pupil  who  shall  satisfy  the  Inspector  that  he  has  reached  a  certain  standard 
of  proficiency,  to  be  fixed  by  such  Inspector,  in  any  four  of  the  following 
additional  subjects,  namely,  Latin,  English  literature,  history,  elementary 
mathematics,  elementary  science,  shorthand,  book-keeping,  vocal  or 
instrumental  music. 

17.  The  numbers  and  lengths  of  holidays  shall  be  such  its  shall  he  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Administrator,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total  peri<«l  during 
which  the  school  shall  be  open  be  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks  in  each  year. 

l,s.  Thr.  Managers  of  any  Undenominational  Public  School  receiving 
aid  under  these  Regulations  shall  be  of  such  number  and  shall  be  nominated 
and  appointed  in  such  manner  aa  the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 

Order  "  B."— Native  Schools. 

Conditions  on  which  Aid  will  be  granted  from  the  Public  Fuiuls  to  ffatiM 

Mission  Schools. 
Where  a  Native  Mission  School  is  kept  for  not  less  than  four  hours  daily, 
nf  which  not  less  than  two  hours  shall  be  devoted  to  industrial  training, 
In  any  teacher  or  teachers  approved  of  by  the  Administrator,  and  ilir 
average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  fifty,  there  will  be  allowed  annually 
for  and  in  respect  of  each  pupil,  who  shall  during  the  preceding  year  have 
attended  the  school  on  at  least  two  hundred  occasions,  the  sum  of  ten 
shillings,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  such  annual  allowance  exceed  fifty 
pounds. 


Order  "C."— Building  Loans. 

Condition*    "ii    which    Moneys    ivill    be   advanced  to  Certain  Scliools  /"i 

Building  Purposes. 

1.  Undenominational  Public  Schools. 

(i.)  The  Administrator,  if  satisfied  upon  the  recommendation  ol  1 1 •• 
Inspector  that  a  school  is  needed  for  the  educational  require 
mentsof  any  locality,  may,  upon  application  made  to  advance 
on  loan  from  the  public  funds  on  the  conditions  in  the  next 
on-reeding  clause  mentioned,  advance  BUCO  amount  of  money. 
not  exceeding  £2,000,  as  shall  cover  the  cost  of  erecting  on  land 
to  be  provided  by  the.  British  South  Africa  Company  for  the 
purpose,  an  Undenominational  Public  School  and  offices  ;  a 
guarantee  being  furnished  by  the  Managers  of  the  school,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator,  that  the  regular  payment 
of  interest  on  the  money  so  advanced  will  be  made. 

(ii.)  The  sum  of  money  so  provided  and  advanced  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  f  10  per  £100  per  annum,  of  which  interest  one- 
half  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public  funds  provided  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 
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(iii.)  After  the  regular  payment  of  such  interest  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  the  principal  amount  shall  be  held  to  have  been  redeemed, 
and  the  land  and  buildings  thereon  shall  be  vested  in  the  Muni- 
cipality, if  any,  or  Managers  of  the  school,  if  there  be  no  such 
Municipality,  to  be  held  by  them  in  perpetuity  in  trust  for  the 
inhabitants  of  such  locality  for  educational  purposes. 

(iv.)  Until  the  whole  of  the  principal  sum  and  interest  shall  have  been 
paid  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  land  and  buildings  thereon 
shall  be  and  shall  remain  vested  in  the  British  South  Africa 
Company. 

2.  Public  Voluntaey  Schools. 

(i.)  The  Administrator,  if  satisfied  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Inspector  that  a  school  is  needed  for  the  educational  require- 
ments of  such  locality,  and  where  it  may  appear  to  his  satis- 
faction that  such  requirements  may  be  more  advantageously 
met  by  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Voluntary  School,  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  recognised  Religious  Body,  may, 
upon  application  made,  advance  on  loan  from  the  public  funds, 
on  the  conditions  in  the  next  succeeding  clause  mentioned,  a 
sum  of  money  not  exceeding  £1,000  towards  the  erection  of 
such  Public  Voluntary  School  and  offices,  provided  that  the 
sum  of  money  so  advanced  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  a  similar 
amount  to  be  advanced  by  the  Religious  Body  aforesaid  :  a 
guarantee  being  furnished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  regular  payment  of  interest  on  the  amount 
advanced  will  be  made. 

(ii.)  The  sum  of  money  bo  provided  and  advanced  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  £10  per  £100  per  annum,  of  which  interest  one- 
half  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public  funds  provided  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  After  the  regular  payment  of  such  interest 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  the  principal  amount  shall  be  held 
to  have  been  redeemed. 

3.  Such  Public  Voluntary  School  may  be  built  on  land  either 

(i.)  the  property  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  in  which 
case  the  land  and  buildings  thereon  shall  remain  vested  in  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  until  the  whole  of  the  principal 
and  interest  shall  have  been  rendered  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
whereupon  the  land  and  buildings  thereon  shall  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Religious  Body  aforesaid  ; 

(ii.)  the  property  of  the  Religious  Body  aforesaid,  who  shall  in  such 
case  furnish  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company  a  first  mort- 
gage bond  upon  the  whole  of  the  land  and  buildings  thereon, 
which  mortgage  bond  shall  be  redeemed  when  the  whole  of 
principal  and  interest  shall  have  been  paid  in  the  manner 
aforesaid. 

Order  "  D."— Gbnkbal. 

As  often  as  any  Undenominational  Public  School  or  Voluntary  Public 
School,  receiving  aid  by  way  of  maintenance  in  accordance  with  these 
Regulations,  shall  lease  any  building  for  school  purposes,  the  Adminis- 
trator may,  if  satisfied  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  that  the  lease  is 
necessary  and  that  the  rent  is  fair  and  reasonable,  contribute  from  the 
public  funds  towards  defraying  such  rent,  such  sum  as  he  may  deem  fit. 
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THE    EDUCATION    ORDIWVF.,     1903. 

Obdinance  No.  1.     1903. 

An  Ordinance  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Director  oi 
Education  and  Assistants,  and  for  regulating  the  appropria- 
tion of  grants,  and  the  granting  of  loans  from  the  Public 
Revenue,  in  aid  of  General  Education. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Administrator  oj  Southern  Rhodesia  with  the  advict 
and  consent  oj  the  Legislative  Council  thereof  as  follows  : — 

1.  "  The  Education  Ordinance,  1899,"  is  hereby  repealed. 

2.  All  sums  of  money  granted  by  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Education,  and  all  Loans  authorised  by  the  said  Council  to  be 
made  for  the  erection  of  any  buildings  requisite  for  or  in  connection  with 
school  purposes,  shall  be  administered  or  made,  as  the  case  may  be.  by 
the  Administrator,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  oa 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  approved  by  him  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Executive  Council,  and  published  by  Notice  in    the   Gazef' 

Provided : 

(1)  That  no  such  rule  or  regulation,  nor  any  alteration  or  rescission 

thereof  which  may  from  time  to  time  become  expedient, 
shall  be  published  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  take  effect  until 
such  rule  or  regulation  shall  have  been  assented  to  by  the 
Legislative  Council  by  resolution  thereof  ; 

(2)  That  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Ordinance 

shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  regulations  touch- 
ing Education,  for  the  time  being,  subject  to  alteration  or 
rescission  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth  ; 

(3)  That  a  report  of  the  allocation  of  such  grants,  and  of  such  loan?, 

shall  each  year  be  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council. 

3.  (1)  The  Administrator  may  appoint  a  Director  of  Education 
hereinafter  styled  the  Director,  who  shall  be  the  Supervisor  of  all  school* 
aided  in  any  way  by  grants  or  loans  made  under  the  provisions  of  thu 
Ordinance. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  appoint  any  other  person  to  assist  tli< 
Director  in  such  capacity  as  he  shall  deem  proper. 

4.  (1)  The  Director  or  his  Assistants  shall  enforce  the  rules  or  regu- 
lations in  the  Schedule  hereto,  or  such  rules  or  regulations  as  may  here- 
after be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  and  shall  visit  and 
inspect  every  school  aided,  as  aforesaid,  at  such  times  and  in  nd 
manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  Administrator. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  furnish  an  Annual  Report,  showing 
number  and  condition  of  such  Schools,  and  the  state  of   Education 
throughout  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  Report  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Legislative  Council  at  the  next  Session  following  the  date  of  such  Report. 

5.  This  Ordinance  may  for  all  purposes  be  cited  as  the  "  Kducition 
Ordinance,  1903." 
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Schedule. — School  Regulations. 

Order  "A."-  PlJBUfl  BCBOOIA 

Conditions  on  which  Aid  will  be  granted  from  the  PuMic  Revenue 
towards  the  Maintenance  nf  PMic  Schools. 

1.  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  these  Regulations,  a  Publio  School  shall  interpret 
mean  a  School  in  receipt  of  Government  Grants,  and  open  to  all  white  Hon* 
children,  such  and  of  such  an  age  as  the  Administrator  may  approve. 

(2)  Such  Public  Schools  shall  be  under  the  control  of  Managers 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  School  Regulations. 

(3)  Managers  of  Public  Schools  may  be  the  representatives  of  the 
Guarantors  of  the  8chool  Funds  requisite  under  these  Regulations  in 
addition  to  the  Government  Grants. 

2.  In  respect  of  every  school 

(a)  which  shall  be  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  these  regulations,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, it  is  expedient  to  continue,  there  shall,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director,  and  upon  his  report  that 
in  every  respect  the  conditions  of  these  regulations  have 
been  complied  with,  be  allowed  for  the  first  year  reckoned 
from  a  date  to  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator,  from  the 
public  funds,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  the  salary  of  the 
principal  teacher,  and  of  such  assistant  teachers  as  may  be 
certified  by  the  Director  to  be  necessary  and  efficient,  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  shall  such  allowance  exceed  £200  for  the 
principal  teacher  and  £150  for  each  assistant  respectively  : 
such  allowance,  duly  approved  by  the  Administrator,  shall 
be  made  annually  on  the  report  of  the  Director  that  the 
school  is  being  properly  and  efficiently  carried  on  in  com- 
pliance with  these  regulations,  and  that  the  attendance  is 
such  as  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  grant. 

(b)  to  be  established  in  any  town,  village  or  district,  if  the  Admini- 
strator, upon  the  report  of  the  Director,  be  satisfied  that 
such  town,  village  or  district,  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
provided  with  such  a  school,  there  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
first  year,  reckoned  from  a  date  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator,  from  the  public  funds  in  aid  of  salaries 
a  sum  not  exceding  one-half  of  the  salary  of  the  principal 
teacher,  and  of  such  assistant  teachers  as  may  be  certified 
by  the  Director  to  be  necessary  and  efficient,  such  allowance 
not  to  exceed  £200  for  the  principal  teacher  and  £150  for 
each  assistant  respectively  :  such  allowances,  duly  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  shall  be  made  annually  after  the 
expiration  of  the  first  year,  on  the  report  of  the  Director 
that  the  school  is  being  properly  and  efficiently  carried  on, 
in  compliance  with  these  Regulations,  and  that  the  attend- 
ance is  such  as  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  the  grant. 

3.  If  any  principal  teacher  or  assistant  teacher  in  any  public  school 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  these  regulations  shall  not  be  in  receipt  of 
any  Balary,  but  shall  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  managing  body, 
there  shall  be  annually  paid  to  such  body  in  lieu  of  the  above  allow- 
ances in  respect  of  every  such  teacher  such  respective  sums  as  the 
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Administrator  may  after  due  inquiry  deem  sufficient  bo  amount  to  ono- 
half  of  the  cost  of  such  maintenance,  not  exceeding  the  respective 
amounts  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  section. 

4.  (1)  The  managers  of  any  Public  School  shall  be  of  such  numl-r 
and  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  Admini- 
trator  may  determine. 

(2)  The  names  of  managers  appointed  or  to  be  appointed  shall  in 
every  case  be  submitted  to  the  Administrator  for  approval. 

(3)  The  managers  shall  make  such  arrangements  for  the  manage- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  school  or  schools  under  their  control  as 
shall  satisfy  the  Administrator. 

(4)  The  names  and  credentials  of  the  teachers  and  of  boarding 
school  superintendents  nominated  or  to  be  nominated  by  the  managers, 
the  rate  of  school  fees,  and  all  further  regulations  made  by  the  managers 
for  schools  under  their  control  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator. 

(5)  The  managers  shall  provide  and  keep  in  repair  such  building! 
as  shall  be  deemed  by  I  he  Director  to  be  requisite  for  the  accommodation 
of  scholars  and  teachers.  Such  accommodation  shall  include  in  addi- 
tion to  school  rooms,  suitable  offices  and  out-offices  and  recreation 
ground,  together  with  a  suitable  residence  for  the  principal  teacher. 
An  annual  allowance,  being  in  amount  equal  to  one-fifth  at  least  of  the 
salary,  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator  be  paid  to  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  in  lieu  of  provision  of  such  residence. 

(6)  The  managers  shall  also  provide  such  school  furniture  us  shall 
be  deemed  requisite  by  the  Director. 

(7)  The  managers  shall  from  time  to  time  furnish  such  returns 
and  reports  as  shall  be  required  by  the  Director,  which  shall  be  in  such 
form,  and  supply  such  particulars  as  he  shall  require.  In  particular, 
they  shall  submit  to  him  annually,  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  any  institution  under  their  control,  aided  under  these 
Regulations,  and  shall  furnish  a  quarterly  return  duly  certified,  showing 
the  actual  receipt  by  teachers  of  their  salaries,  and  of  the  Government 
grant  included  in  such  salaries. 
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5.  Every  such  school  shall  be  under  the  control  and  managem 
of  the  local  managers,  but  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Director, 
or  a  deputy  appointed  by  the  Administrator,  who  shall  have  the  right 
of  entering  the  school  at  any  time  during  school  hours,  of  examining 
into  the  state  of  the  buildings  and  the  school  furniture,  of  ascertaining 
the  progressof  the  children  under  instruction,  and  of  enquiring  generally 
into  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  regard  to  the  locality  in  which  |l 
is  placed,  and  of  calling  for  such  returns  as  he  may  require  in  order 
obtain  satisfactory  information  on  these  subjects. 

wol  hours.  6.  The  ordinary  school  hours  are  to  be  computed  at  not  less  than  four 
hours  a  day  for  five  days  a  week.  An  attendance  of  more  than  two 
hours  a  day  shall  count  as  two  attendances,  and  of  less  than  two  hours 
a  day  as  one  attendance. 
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7.  (1)  The  first  half  hour  of  every  morning  after  the  hour  of  assembly 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministers  of  recognised  denomination-, 
for  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  such  several  denominations. 
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(2)  Such  ministers  shall  arrange  with  the  managers  or  principal 
eachers  as  to  the  days  upon  which  they  will  attend,  and  it  shall  be  the 
uty  of  the  principal  to  see  that  such  arrangements  are  properly  curried 

out. 

(3)  Children  may  at  the  request  of  their  parents  or  mmrdiuns  1m> 
exempted  from  religious  teaching,  anil  in  such  caws  they  shall  during 
the  mm  period  receive  such  secular  instruction  as  may  be  detamuBM 
by  the  managers  or  principal. 

(4)  In  case  any  minister  shall  on  any  day  not  attend  at  the 
appointed  hour  for  religious  instruction,  the  children  usually  attending 
such  instruction  shall  during  that  period  receive  secular  instruction  in 
such  subjects  as  may  be  determined  by  the  principal. 

8.  The  subjects  of  instruction  shall  be  Hiich  as  shall  be  determined  Subjects  nf 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Adminia-  instruction, 
trator. 

9.  The  instruction  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  shall  be  given  j"-i ti.m 

through  the  medium  of  the  English  language.  {"  !'n'[!jfh 

10.  There  shall  be  granted  towards  the  cost  of  school  requisites  for  Aid  tovaidi 
every  school  subject  to  these  regulations,  such  sum  as  shall  be  from  time  ioliool 
to  tune  determined  by  the  Director  with  the  approval  of  the  Adminia-  re<lu,alte,i- 
trator. 


i  1 .  Where  an  evening  class  is  held  in  connection  with  any  school  Aids  to 
receiving  aid  under  these  regulations,  a  quarterly  allowance  of  £1  shall  evening 
be  made  in  respect  of  every  pupil  receiving  such  instruction  and  making  f  ****** 
such  number  of  attendances  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Director,  with 
the  approval  of   the  Administrator.      The  Director    may,    with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  make  such  arrangements  for  the  en- 
couragement of  evening  schools  with  approved  complete  curricula  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  in  any  locality. 

12.  An  additional  annual  grant  not  exceeding  £4   may   be   made,  Qnnti  fat 
by  authority  of  the  Administrator,  in  respect  of  every  pupil  who  shall  extra 
satisfy  the  Director  that  he  or  she  has  reached  a  certain  standard  of  s"  'J***8- 
proficiency  in  the  higher  branches  of  education.     The  standard  of 
proficiency  and  the  requisite  number  of  subjects  shall  be  such  as  the 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  determine.     Capitation  grants  may  be 

made  with  the  like  authority  with  a  view  to  encouraging  special  branches 
of  study. 

13.  The  numbers  and  lengths  of  holidays  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  Holidays  and 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total  period  terms, 
during  which  the  school  shall  be  open  be  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks  in 
each  year. 

14    The  Administrator  may  appoint  in  each  school  one  free  scholar  Free 
in  respect  of  every  £40  of  the  annual  amount  allowed  from  the  public  <*'holara. 
revenue  in  aid  of  such  school,  such  appointments  to  be  restricted  to 
scholars  who  are  unable  from  circumstances  to  pay  the  necessary  school 
fees. 
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Order   "  B."— Boarding   Schools   ob   Boarding   Department  0 

CONNECTION    WITH   POBLIO  SCHOOLS. 

1.  There  shall  be  granted  to  public  boarding  schools,  or  boarding 
departments  in  connection  with  public  schools,  annual  grants  restricted 
to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £75  towards  the  salary  of  the  superintendent 
(an  equivalent  amount  being  provided  by  the  managers),  and  to  a 
capitation  allowance  of  not  more  than  £20  towards  the  maintenance 
of  each  boy  or  girl  boarded,  and  whose  circumstances  require  such  assist- 
ance towards  his  or  her  education. 

2.  Except  in  special  cases  no  grant  shall  be  given  in  consid  r.ition  ol 
a  boarder  whose  parents  or  guardians  do  not  reside  in  Southern  Khodeaia, 
or  who  lives  less  than  three  miles  from  any  public  school,  or  who  is  not 
a  bona  fide  boarder  attending  school. 

of      3.  No  grant  to  a  boarding  school  or  department  can  be  given  unless 
the  Director  is  satisfied  that  : — 

(1)  such    hoarding    school    or    department    is   necessary   in   tbe 

district. 

(2)  the  sanitary  conditions  are  satisfactory,  the  accommodation 

is  sufficient,  and  that  the  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the 
institution  are  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

(3)  that  the  number   of    boarders  warrants  the  existence  of  the 

establishment. 

4.  The  amount  of  grant  which  will  depend  on  the  state  of  efficiency 
of  the  boarding  house,  shall  be  such  as  may  be  recommended  by  the 
Director  and  approved  by  the  Administrator. 

5.  The  rules  relating  to  the  appointment  and  duties  of  managers  of 
public  schools  shall  apply  to  managers  of  hoarding  houses. 


6.  The  provisions  of  Clause  3  of  Order  "  A  "  may  with  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator  be  applied  to  Superintendents  of  Boarding  Schools. 


Order  "  C." — Schools  for  Coloured  Children. 
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1.  An  annual  grant  to  schools  for  coloured  children  restricted  to  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £90  }>er  teacher  per  annum  (an  equivalent  amount 
being  provided  by  the  managers)  may  be  made  on  condition  that  the 
Director  is  satisfied  that : — 

(1 )  such  a  school  is  necessary  in  the  locality  ; 

(2)  the  attendance    is  satisfactory  and  the  accommodation  suffi- 

cient ; 

(3)  the  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  school  are  satisfactor 

in  every  respect ; 

(4)  encouragement  is  given  as  much  as  possible  to  handiwork. 

2.  The  amount  of  grant,  which  will  depend  on  the  state  of  efficiency 
of  the  school,  shall  be  such  in  amount  as  shall  be  recommended  by  th« 
Director  and  approved  by  the  Administrator. 
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3.  A  further  grant  for  school  requisites  in  accordance  with  section  0  f""^" 
10  in  Order  "  A  "  of  these  Regulations  may  be  made.  requisites. 

4.  The  rules  applying  to  managers  of  public  schools  shall  apply  to  a^utto"* 
managers  of  Coloured  Schools.  Manager*. 

5.  The  provisions  of  clause  3  of  Order  "  A  "  may  with  the  approval  <)*i"*e."i  A  " 
of  the  Administrator  be  applied  to  teachers  in  schools  for  coloured  may  be 
children.  applied  to 

teiioliers  of 
schools  for 
colon  red 
iliililren. 
Order  "  D."— Schools  fob  Natives. 


1.  An  annual  grant  may  be  made  in  aid  of  schools  for  natives  on 
condition  that  the  Director  shall  be  satisfied  that : — 

(1)  There  are  at  least  forty  pupils  who  have  attended  150  days  of 

four  hours  during  the  year  ; 

(2)  industrial  work  is  systematically  taught ; 

(3)  the  pupils  are  taught  to  speak  and  understand  the  English 
language  ; 

(4)  the  pupils  are  taught  habits  of  discipline  and  cleanliness  ; 

(5)  the  institution  is  carried  on  in  every  respect  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

2.  The  amount  of  grant  shall  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
but  shall  in  no  case  exceed  £120  per  annum,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator. 


Regulation!  applying  to  all  Grants. 

1.  With  regard  to  any  or  all  of  the  grants  mentioned  in  Orders  "  A," 

B,"  "  C,"  and  "  D,"  the  Administrator  may,  upon  being  satisfied 

that  any  school  or  boarding  house  is  being  conducted  in  an~unsatis- 

factory  -manner,  in  any  particular  whatsoever,  withhold  the  whole  or 

any  portion  of  any  grant. 
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Order  "  E.' 


1.  If  it  is  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  school  under  these  Erection  of 
regulations  in  any  locality  where  a  school  seems  a  necessity,  or  it  is  "chool-  hj 
desirable  to  establish  schools  of  a  kind  not  alreadyesisting  in  anylocality, (,0VwrMI1" "' 
and  which  would  not  exist  but  for  the  initiative  of  the  Government, 
it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Administrator  to  sanction  the  establish- 
ment of  any  such  schools  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  thereof 
wholly  from  Public  Fund-". 

2.  Should  it  seem  advisable  to  enter  into  any  other  arrangement  Special 
with  any  community  or  board  of  managers  in  order  to  secure  the  estab-  Ar™"S?' 
lishment  or  maintenance  of  a  school,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Adminis-  e,U|,ijs|,. 
trator  to  make  such  agreement  with  such  community  or  board  of  ment  of 
managers  as  may  appear  to  him  equitable  and  in  keening  with  the  spirit  *^bool* 
of  these  Regulations. 

8375,  H-l 
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Order  "  F."— Building  Loans. 

Condition  on  which  Moneys  will  be  advanced  to  certain  Schools  for 

Building  Purposes. 

1.  The  Adminstrator,  if  satisfied  upon  the  recommendation  <_>[  the 
Director,  that  a  school  is  needed  for  the  educational  requirements  ol 
any  locality  may,  on  application  made  to  him  through  the  Edncatio 
Department,  advance  on  loan  from  the  Public  Funds  on  the  condition- 
in  the  next  succeeding  clause  mentioned,  such  amount  of  money  as  shall 
be  requisite  to  cover  the  cost  of  erecting  on  land  to  be  provided  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  a  Public 
School,  or  Boarding  School,  or  Boarding  Department,  with  the  Decenary 
offices  or  any  one  or  more  of  these;  provided  that  the  Administrate 
may  require  that  a  sufficient  guarantee  shall  be  furnished  by  tin- 
managers  of  the  school  for  the  regular  payment  of  interest  on  the  amount 
so  advanced. 

2.  The  sum  of  money  so  provided  and  advanced  shall  bear  inter*--' 
at  the  rate  of  £10  per  £100  per  annum,  of  which  interest  one-hall  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  Public  Funds  provided  for  educational  purposes. 

3.  After  the  regular  payment  of  interest  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
the  principal  amount  shall  be  held  to  have  been  redeemed,  and  the  land 
and  buildings  thereon  shall  be  vested  in  the  managers  of  the  school,  to 
be  held  by  them  in  perpetuity  for  educational  purposes,  and  to  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  or  provisions  of  any  law  relating  to  educi 
tion. 

4.  Should  it  be  the  wish  of  the  managers  to  pay  off  the  principal 
sum  and  interest  before  the  expiry  of  fifteen  years,  the  amount  to  be 
refunded  at  any  particular  date  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  then  arranged. 

5.  Should  the  school  buildings  be  on  the  property  of  the  body  whom 
the  managers  represent,  the  owners  thereof  shall  execute  in  favour  oi 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  a  first  mortgage  bond  upon  such 
property,  which  bond  shall  be  discharged  when  the  whole  of  principal 
and  interest  shall  have  been  paid  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

6.  Should  it  at  any  time  be  deemed  expedient  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  that  any  school  buildings  and  lands  should  be  sold  or  other 
wise  disposed  of,  such  sale  or  disposal  may  be  authorised  by  the  Admini- 
strator on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  desirable. 


: 


Order  "  0."— General. 

CoDtribu-  1.  As  often  as  the  managers  of  any  school  receiving  aid  by  way 

tion  towards  maintenance  in  accordance  with  these  Regulations  shall  take  any  build- 
btUMuC|UH°  mB-  on  'ea8e  *or  8cn00'  purposes,  the  Administrator  may,  if  satisfied 
from  the  report  of  the  Director  that  such  lease  is  necessary,  and  that 
the  rental  is  fair  and  reasonable,  contribute  from  the  Public  Funds 
towards  defraying  such  rental  such  sum  as  he  n  ay  determine. 
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NOTE  ON  EDUCATION   IN   THE  EAST   AFRICA 
PROTECTORATE 


The  development  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  rapid 
though  it  has  been  during  the  last  few  years,  has  as  yet  scarcely 
reached  a  stage  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  the  Adminis- 
tration taking  an  active  part  in  educating  the  native  population. 
This  most  useful  and  important  work  is  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  the  various  missionary  societies,  which  practically  place  an 
elementary  education  within  the  reach  of  all  natives  who  desire 
it, — a  very  small  proportion,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  A  scheme 
for  a  more  advanced  training  is  now  being  initiated  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  when  this  is  in  working  order 
an  opportunity  will  arise  for  fostering  and  encouraging  its 
development  by  the  grant  of  scholarships  or  by  such  other 
means  as  the  Government  may  find  it  possible  to  employ. 

An  indirect  stimulus  is,  no  doubt,  given  by  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  the  various  posts,  such  as  clerkships  and  inter- 
preterships,  which  fall  vacant  from  time  to  time  in  the  Govern- 
ment Service,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  time  goes  on  it  will  become 
more  and  more  possible  to  fill  these  situations  with  Africans 
rather  than  with  natives  of  India.  Two  Arab  boys,  one  from 
East  Africa  and  the  other  from  Zanzibar,  are  at  present  being 
educated  in  Cairo,  at  the  Government  expense,  with  a  view  to 
their  becoming  interpreters,  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  send 
students  so  far  away  in  the  event  of  increased  facilities  being 
provided  within  the  Protectorate  itself  by  any  of  the  various 
missionary  societies. 

Of  these  bodies,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  devoting 
most  attention  to  educational  work,  and  has  already  established 
Elementary,  Final,  and  Higher  Grade  Schools.  Their  present 
idea  is  to  give  a  simple  education  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  scripture  to  the  poorer  children,  who  have  to  begin  to  do 
field  work  at  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old  Those  who  are 
cleverer,  and  do  not  have  to  leave  school  so  early,  pass  on  to  the 
Higher,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  Final  Grades,  while  the 
Society's  scheme  embraces  Normal  and  Divinity  Schools  for 
still  more  advanced  students. 

Children  begin  to  attend  school  at  about  five  years  old  and 
continue  up  to  fifteen  if  able  to  do  so,  but  those  destined  for 
scholastic  work  and  for  the  pastorate  remain  some  years  longer. 

To  some  extent  apart  from  this  system,  but  connected  with 
it,  is  a  scheme  for  industrial  training,  to  which  the  Society  is  now 

Oa  special  prominence,  an  agent  of  the  Industrial  Mission, 
arrison,  having  been  brought  out  for  the  purpose.  Under 
his  supervision  instruction  is  being  given  in  bnck  and  tile- 
making,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  extended  to  the  cotton 
and  fibre  industries. 
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School  boys  have  also  in  tho  past    been    trained  at  Ficretowu 
as  carpenters, cooks,  blacksmiths,  masons,  interpreters,  dispensers, 
etc.,  and  many  of  them  hold  responsible  positions  in  Government 
or   private  employment,    while  girls   are  taught    laiindn 
housework. 

The  other  missionary  societies,  Roman  Catholic,  Wfoleyan, 
and  Lutheran,  do  a  certain  amount  of  educational  work,  but  not 
on  the  same  scale,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  much 
information   about   them. 

Replying    wriatim   to    the    special    questions   asked   in   the 
Board   of  Education's   despatch  of  May  7th,  1802,  ii   ma 
stated : — 

(1)  That  the  Government  does  not  at  pffBseiM  extend  anj 
financial  aid  to  schools  educating  natives,  HOT  have  any 
regulations   been   framed   in    this   connection. 

(2)  The  work  of  education  Is  at  present  carried  on  by  the 
missionary  societies,  the  timbers  being  both  Kuropean 
and  native.  Industrial  subjects  have  so  far  been  tsoght 
by  Europeans  only. 

(3)  Technical  education  has,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  a  good 
effect  on  tho  moral  character  and  economic  efficiency  oi" 
tho  native. 

(4)  The  whole  educational  system  is  in  an  embryonic  stage, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  industrial  and  literal]! 
education  can  be  combined  for  African  natives. 

(5)  Very  little  skilled  white  labour  is  employedin  East  A  i 

so  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  European.* 
to  the  training  of  natives  as  mechanics.  The  class  with 
whom  such  trained  natives  would  come  into  competition 
would  be  natives  of  India;  but  Africans  have  not  vet 
proved  capable  of  reaching  the  standard  of  skill  attaiued 
by  the  latter. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  anticipate  that  in  a  few  vears' 
time,  when  experience  will  have  shown  how  far  the  various 
experiments  which  are  now  being  tried  are  suitable  or  otherwise 
to  local  requirements,  it  will  be  possible  to  report  much  more 
fully  and  comprehensively  on  the  educational  system  of  1 
Africa  than  is  the  case  at  present. 


Mombasa, 

November  2<Uh,  1903. 

[This  information  was  obtained  through  the  Foreign  Office  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Board  of  Education.] 
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EDUCATION  IN  UGANDA. 


The  three  following  reports  were  obtained  in  August,  1902,  in 
answer  to  an  official  inquiry  addressed  by  the  Foreign  Office  to 
His  Majesty's  Commissioner  at'  Entebbe,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  following  are  the  questions  which  were 
submitted  by  the  Board : — 

(1)  What  regulations,  if  any,  have  been  laid  down  by  Govern- 

ment in  respect  of  native  education  ?  Does  Govern- 
ment give  any  financial  aid  to  schools  educating  natives  ? 
If  so,  on  what  terms  ? 

(2)  Has  anything  been  done  to  provide  industrial  or  agri- 

cultural education  for  natives  ?  If  so,  what  are  the 
courses  of  instruction  ?  Are  the  teachers  of  such 
subjects  Europeans  ?  Have  they  been  specially  trained 
in  the  work  of  teaching  ?  If  so,  how  and  where  ? 
Have  native  teachers  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
subjects  been  tried  ?    If  so,  have  they  succeeded  ? 

(3)  Does  it  appear  that  suoh  industrial  or  agricultural  educa- 

tion is  having  good  effects  (1)  on  the  character  of  the 
natives  receiving  it ;  (2)  on  their  economic  efficiency  ? 
At  what  age  does  such  technical  education  in  industry 
or  agriculture  begin  ?  In  the  earlier  stages  of  general 
education  (i.e.,  before  the  commencement  of  specifically 
technical  education)  is  manual  training  made  a  feature 
of  the  curriculum  ?    If  so,  with  what  results  ? 

(4)  Can  such  industrial  and  agricultural  education  be  success- 

fully combined  with  instruction  of  a  more  literary  and 
general  character  ?  If  so,  to  what  degree  has  such  a 
combination    proved   desirable  ? 

(5)  Is  there  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  sections  of  the 

white  population  to  the  provision  for  natives  of  a  kind 
of  education  which  might  enable  the  natives  to  compete 
effectively  with  skilled  white  labour  in  various  industrial 
occupations  ? 
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I.    SOCIKTE  DES  MlSSIONAIBES  d'AfBIQUE.* 


Peres  Blancs. 


VlCARIAT  APOSTOLIQUE  DU  NYANZA  SEPTENTRIONAL. 

RlJBAGA, 

June  28th,  1902. 
I. 

To  your  first  question  with  regard  to  "  Industrial  Education  given 
to  natives,"  I  think  that  the  most  trustworthy,  and  hence  the  most 
satisfactory,  answer  will  be  afforded  by  submitting  to  you  a  very 
brief  description  of  the  works  which  the  Baganda  have  been  enabled 
to  execute,  thanks  to  the  teaching  they  have  received  from  us ;  they 
are  of  a  kind  of  which  they  had  no  idea  whatever  before  our  arrival 

We  have  sixteen  mission  stations  established  in  the  area  of  the 
Protectorate.  The  houses,  churches,  schools  and  annexes  are  all 
built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  carpentry  is  European  in  character ; 
the  doors  are  either  made  of  plain  boards  or  are  panelled ;  the 
furniture  is  made  of  finished  wood  work.  Of  our  churches  three 
are  distinguished  by  their  Bize  (they  are  72  metres  iu  length  and 
24  metres  in  breadth),  by  the  boldness  of  their  construction,  ami  by 
their  slender  colonnades,  10  metres  in  height,  and  supporting  a 
massive  wooden  superstructure. 

The  whole  of  the  masonry,  carpentry  and  joinery  is  the  work 
of  natives  brought  up  by  the  White  Fathers.  The  work  of  the 
missionaries  has  ljeen  limited  to  directing  the  operations. 

A  certain  number  of  the  great  chiefs  of   Uganda,  Koki.  Torn 
and  Unyoro  now  possess  spacious  and  comfortable  houses  of  I  nick, 
of  which  several  have  more  than  a  single  storey.    The  archie 
and  builders  for  every  one  of  these  houses  have  been  native  Catholics 
taught  their  trade  by  the  White  Fathers. 

The  services  of  our  apprentices  are  appreciated  not  only  by  the 
native  chiefs,  but  also  by  the  officials  of  the  Protectorate  <l" 
ment,  and  we  shall  always  lie  happy  when,  as  in  Buddu  and  in  Turn. 
we  are  asked  by  the  representatives  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  build 
them  living  houses  of  a  kind  more  comfortable  than  huts  of  reeds. 

II. 

While  the  Baganda  have  a  great  liking  for  adventure  and  travel, 
they  have  very  little  for  a  Beoluded  life  in  the  country ;  their  apti- 
tude for  commerce  and  industry  is  as  great  as  their  aptitude  for 
agriculture  is  small.  Hitherto  tillage  has  been  the  work  of  women, 
and  the  men  will  only  overcome  their  disgust  for  manual  labour  of 
this  kind  when  they  find  an  easy  and  lucrative  market  for  their 
agricultural  products. 

*  This  paper  was    orginally  submitted  in  French.-     This  translation  li 
been  prepared  for  the  Special  Enquiries  Office  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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To  a  people  accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to  require  from 
their  fertile  soil  nothing  more  than  their  daily  food,  the  first,  the 
most  eloquent  and  the  most  persuasive  lesson  in  agriculture  should 
be  the  lesson  of  example  ;  the  proverb  says,  "  Verba  volant,  exempla 
trahunt."  Our  agricultural  education  for  the  natives  has  consisted 
in  the  example  afforded  by  assiduous  work  carried  on  with  method 
and  continuity.  i 

Each  mission  station  has  its  kitchen  garden,  its  orohard,  its 
plantations  of  corn ,  rice,  etc.  Vegetables  and  fruit,  varied  according 
to  the  season,  are  never  wanting  to  the  table  of  the  mission,  and 
form  an  excellent  supplement  to  Eurojjean  preserves  which  we 
[ourselves]  never  use.*  The  orchards,  gardens  and  plantations  of 
different  kinds  are  kept  up  by  the  natives,  who  know  the  proper 
s»fd  mid  harvest  times,  and  understand  perfectly  the  precautions 
that  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  crops.  It  is  sixteen 
years  since  we  first  imported  from  Zanzibar  and  Algeria  mange- 
trees,  papayas,  orange  trees  and  lemon  trees,  and  the  White  Fathei-s 
mn  the  first  to  rear  fruit  from  these  trees  in  Uganda.  Since  Sii 
Harry  Johnston  gave  us  proprietary  rights  we  have  used  every  effort 
to  make  the  lands  given  to  us  yield  a  good  return. 

During  the  past  six  months — i.e.,  from  January  1st  to  the  present 
date — 5,000  coffee  plants  have  been  planted  at  our  stations  on  the 
Sese  Islands  and  in  Buddu ;  the  teachers  have  received  orders  to 
plant  cotton  fields  in  the  lands  belonging  to  their  respective  stations. 
containing  as  a  minimum  number  [for  the  whole  of  the  stations] 
(10,000  cotton  trees,  of  which  the  produce  is  intended  to  cover  the 
three  rupee  Hut  Tax.  In  addition  to  the  fruit  trees  and  ornamen- 
tal trees  left  to  the  private  enterprise  of  the  Superior  of  each  station, 
.".in i( I  eucalyptus  and  nsainbya  trees  have  been  planted  by  order  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Mission,  which  in  four  years  will  yield  excellent 
wood  for  building  purposes. 

This  amount  of  work  in  the  way  "of  opening  up  the  land  and  of 
plantation  executed  within  the  space  of  six  montlis  by  means  ol 
nut  i  ve  labour  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  show  you,  Mr.  Commissioner, 
what  may  be  expected  from  us  in  the  colonisation  of  the  count  n  . 
and  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  in  these  first  attempts  a  proof  of  the 
zeal  which  we  shall  continue  to  display  in  our  efforts  to  instil  into  the 
Baganda  a  liking  for  agriculture. 

You  desire  information,  Mr.  Commissioner,  regarding  the  cha- 
racter and  competency  of  our  European  instructors.  In  the  Society 
of  the  White  Fathers,  of  which  one.  section  is  now  evangelising 
Uganda,  the  ecclesiastical  Fathers  depute  to  auxiliary  Lay  Brothers 
all  meohanical  labour.  Fathers  and  Brothers,  however,  constitute 
one  single  Society,  towards  which  they  undertake  the  same  obliga- 
tions. The  auxiliary  Brothers  consist  entirely  of  persons  who  before 
beooming   members   of    the   Society    have   learned   some    trade, 

•  The  text  reads,  "  suppltent  (res  avautageusement  aux  conserve 
europeenes  dont  nous  n'usons  jamais,"  but  probably  tbi.s  La  a  slip  for 
•'  rempUtffnl  iris  >u:nil:e.euseinent  le»  conserves,"  etc. 
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many  of  thera — although   they  may  have  possessed  no  diploma- 
being  already  masters  of  their  oraft.   After  taking  their  vows  in  tto 
congregation,  they   have  perfected«their  technical  education  iu  lb* 
flourishing  and  justly  renowned  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Afefetws,  fan 
by  the  White  Fathers  at  Thibar  in  Tunis. 

We  have  no  Trade  Sohool  (ecole  •professionndle),  properly  so  called, 
in  Uganda.  But  each  assistant  Brother  teaches  the  youths  who 
wish  to  learn,  at  the  school  of  the  station  assigned  to  him,  so  that  we 
have  as  many  schools  for  the  purpose  as  there  are  assistant  Brother? 
— that  is,  eight.  Apprentices  come  to  us  entirely  of  their  own  accord 
— they  enter  into  no  engagement  and  receive  no  payment  t a 
food  and  clothes,  and  are  quite  free  to  leave  the  school  when  they 
choose  and  then  to  Bet  up  on  their  own  account. 


ID. 


This  system  of  industrial  and  agricultural  education,  which 
teaches  the  Baganda  to  work  with  their  hands  and  to  make  use 
of  the  natural  gifts  with  which  God  has  endowed  them,  will  be  un- 
doubtedly of  great  benefit  not  only  to  individuals  and  their  families, 
but,  if  certain  precautions  are  taken,  to  the  cause  of  social  Older 
generally  in  Uganda.  For  work  ennobles  a  man  by  raising  him 
in  his  own  esteem  and  in  the  esteem  of  liis  fellow  countrymen . 
and  just  as  idleness  begets  poverty  and  vice  and  ruins  a  country, 
so  persevering  work  brings  with  it  comfort  and  contentment 
into  the  homes,  and  tends  to  repeople  a  country  of  which,  as  in 
Uganda,  the  population  is  diminishing. 

I  used  above  the  phrase  "  if  certain  precautions  are  taken  "  ;  for 
if  after  learning  a  trade  the  Baganda  are  left  to  themselves  by  the 
European  or  Indian  masters  in  whose  service  they  work,  if  their 
moral  welfaro  is  negleoted  and  they  are  not  definitely  encouraged 
to  fulfil  their  religious  duties,  what  has  happened  only  too  often 
Ijefore  will  happen  again  ;  the  negroes,  dazzled  by  all  that  they  see 
of  a  civilisation  with  which  they  are  still  unfamiliar,  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  ruined  morally  by  their  fellow  workmen,  largely 
composed  of  Swahili  Mussulman  converts  from  the  coast.  They 
will  spend  the  fruit  of  their  labour  on  the  purchase  of  trifles,  or, 
worse,  on  debauchery,  instead  of  devoting  their  weekly  or  monthly 
pay  to  the  betterment  of  their  own  condition,  to  comforts  for  thpir 
families,  to  the  purchase  of  a  small  flock  of  cattle  or  goats, 
as  they  ought  to  and  might  have  done.  Thus  unless  we  care  for 
their  morals,  what  should  have  been  a  source  of  social  tvell-fcaing 
and  comfort  will  become  a  source  of  degradation. 

IV. 

The  Baganda  are  regarded  as  the  most  intelligent  of  the  negro 
races  of  Afrioa.  In  my  opinion,  this  reputation  is  deserved  ;  and 
1  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  susceptible  of  receiving  a  careful 
literary  training.     I  have  lieen  led  to  this  belief  by  the   results 
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obtained  in  our  aohool  for  special  studies  at  Eisubi,  where  our  young 
negro  pupiJs,  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Uganda  grammar, 
discuss  the  grammatical  difficulties  of  the  language  with  a  great 
sense  of  accuracy,  and  show  themselves  capable  of  grasping  meta- 
physical proofs  of  fairly  abstruse  theological  positions. 

To  what  point  it  may  be  possible  to  push  their  education  I  cannot 
precisely  say,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  begin  teaching  the 
children  at  an  early  age  and  make  a  judicious  choice  of  the  most 
intelligent,  that  these  could  be  trained  to  any  of  the  careers  open 
to  persons  who  have  received  a  complete  course  of  elementary 
education  (in  our  own  country). 

V. 

When  Mr.  Tomkins,  Sub-Commissioner  at  Kampala,  communi- 
cated to  me  his  plan  of  making  youths  of  sixteen  spend  a  year's 
apprenticeship  at  a  Technical  School  (£cole  des  Arts  et  Metiers), 
three  months  ago,  I  replied  as  follows  :— 
.  "  Ab  soon  as  the  Government  of  the  Protectorate  opens  a  Techni- 
cal School  (itcole  des  Arts  et  Metiers),  under  the  direction  of  European 
or  Indian  teachers,  paid  by  Government,  and  unconnected  with 
missionary  work,  our  Catholic  youths  will  be  happy  to  be  admitted 
to  it,  and  will  attend  its  courses  assiduously.  But  so  long  as  there 
is  in  Uganda  only  a  [technical]  school  of  the  kind  founded  at 
Namirembe  by  the  C.M.S.,  a  school  under  the  immediate  and 
exclusive  control  of  the  Protestant  Mission,  I  shall  feel  bound  as 
a  Catholic  Bishop  to  continue  to  forbid  ray  converts  (mes  chr&iens) 
to  attend  it." 

My  present  convictions  are  identical  with  those  I  expressed  three 
months  ago,  and  are  as  unalterable  as  the  conscientious  scruples 
on  wliioh  they  are  based. 

VI. 

The  reports  from  my  sixteen  mission  stations  giving  exact  details 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  year  will  not  reach  me  till  the  first 
part  of  August.  In  these  annual  reports  much  space  is  always 
given  to  the  educational  work  I  greatly  regret  that  your  announce- 
ment that  it  would  be  useless  to  send  this  communication  later 
than  July  1st  does  not  allow  me  to  wait  for  theso  reports  before 
writing.  1  regret  still  more  that  the  nearness  of  this  date  does 
not  even  allow  of  my  writing  to  the  Superiors  of  these  stations 
in  time  to  receive  an  answer  from  them. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  detailed  informa- 
tion necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  results  obtained  at  the 
present  date  by  our  system  of  education,  I  beg  to  submit  a  copy 
of  a  report  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  two  years  since  to 
Sir  Harry  Johnston ;  these  pages  will  inform  you  of  the  pro- 
gress and  condition  of  our  schools  two  years  ago.  The  number 
of  schools  and  of  scholars  quoted  are  those  of  last  year ;  hence 
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these  figures  are  very  probably  less  than  those  that  will  be 
yielded  by  "the  statistics  for  the  present  year,  whioh  are  to  appear 
in  the  report1!  shall  send  to  tbo  General  Superior  of  the  Society  of 
the^White  Fathers. 

f  Henri  Streicher, 

ev.  tab.  Vic.  Ap.  Nyania. 


ENCLOSURE, 

Instruction  in  the  Catholic  Schools  of  Uganda. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  Uganda  the  Catholio  missionaries 
b  'gan  their  work  of  teaching,  and  their  first  hut  was  devoted  to 
found  a  school  in  which  poor  children  rescued  from  slavery,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  later,  free  children,  received  lessons  in  good 
behaviour,  in  manual  training  on  a  carefully  thought  out  system, 
and  in  reading  and  writing. 

From  the  year  1893,  under  the  influence  of  peace,  which  w«s 
then  re-established,  and  the  tranquillity  assured  to  the  country 
under  English  government,  the  schools  have  multiplied.  The 
foundation  of  new  mission  stations  has  implied  the  found;: 
of  new  schools  for  manual  training  and  schools  for  primary  teaching. 
These  latter  sohools  have  succeeded  so  well  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  establish  two  at  each  station.  The  schools  under  the  personal 
direction  of  our  missionaries  a  short  time  ago  amounted  to  twenty- 
three  in  number.*  The  sohools  all  teach  reading,  writing  and 
singing,  and  we  are  gradually  introducing  English,  geography 
and  arithmetic 

The  education  of  the  girls  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  the 
want  of  women  teachers,  but  the  arrival  of  nuns  in  Uganda  finally 
put  an  end  to  the  difficulty.  The  nuns  have  a  very  large  establish- 
ment  at  Rubaga,  including  both  an  asylum  school  for  the  youngest 
ohildren  and  a  girls'  school,  where  the  girls  receive  an  education 
suitable  to  their  age  and  condition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  later, 
with  the  help  of  native  women  teachers,  the  number  of  their 
schools  will  be  increased.  Meanwhile  their  example  alone  has 
been  fruitful,  for  at  Villa  Mariya  [Maria],  a  Uganda  woman. 
formerly  the  head  of  a  household,  has  begun  to  teach  with  much 
success,  by  copying  the  example  of  the  nuns  as  best  she  could,  and 
each  day  gathers  round  her  some  250  women  and  girls.J 

I  have  spoken,  so  far,  only  of  the  schools  established  at  the 
mission  stations.  There  are,  besides  these,  more  than  700  schools 
established  in  the  villages  and  working  regularly.    Hitherto  only 


•The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  amounted  Inst  year  to  2,836. 
In  the  present  year,  1902,  the  number  received  so  far  has  been  3,8l7. 
and  we  hope  that  the  census  about  to  be  taken  in  July  will  show  a  figure 
even  higher  than  this. 

t  A  "whool  has  just  been  established  at  the  Villa  Mariya  Mission  during 
the  present  year,  1902,  with  four  nuns  as  teachers  who  have  HUM  from 
liurope.    They  found  about  400  pupils  waiting  for  thorn, 
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reading  has  been  taught  in  these  schools,  but  we  hope  to  raise  the 
level  of  their  teaching  rapidly,  by  assembling  the  teachers  at  regular 
intervals  to  receive  instruction.- 

But  the  educational  institution  from  which  we  expect  the  greatest 
results  is  the  little  seminary  at  Kisubi.  The  results,  indeed,  have 
already  passed  the  limits  of  simple  anticipation,  although  the 
progress  of  the  institution  has  been  very  slow  owing  to  the  illness 
of  the  missionaries  in  charge  when  it  was  first  established,  and  to 
the  famine  of  recent  years. 

Until  recently  the  number  of  students  who  devoted  their  whole 
time  to  study  varied  from  sixty  to  seventy.  Last  year  we  wore 
obliged  to  limit  the  numbers  for  the  time  being  to  thirty-five, 
precisely  on  account  of  the  famine,  which  inflicted  on  us  serious 
injury .f  The  students  at  Kisubi  come  from  all  parts  of  Uganda, 
Unyoro  and  Toru.  These  youths  have  considerable  powers  which 
we  do  our  best  to  cultivate.  Their  memory  is  excellent.  We 
develop  this  faculty  by  giving  them  lessons  which  we  require  them 
to  learn  accurately  by  heart,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way  in 
which  they  recite  them  would  serve  as  an  example  to  the  majority 
of  European  youths.  Their  intelligence  is  as  a  rule  particularly 
capablo  in  certain  studies  which  lie  more  especially  within  their 
scope ;  for  instance,  in  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

Of  course,  the  first  ideas  of  grammar  given  to  them  were  those 
of  their  own  language,  and  they  were  given  in  their  own  language  ; 
our  purpose  was  in  the  first  instance  to  give  their  minds  that 
intellectual  gymnastics  of  which  the  want  makes  itself  irreparably 
felt  in  persons  who  have  grown  up  without  having  gone  through 
exercises  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  us  to  see  that  by 
means  of  this  study  a  capacity  for  analysis  and  synthesis  is  developed 
in  the  Baganda  children,  and  that  they  acquire  the  habit  of 
methodical  reflection.  It  is  not  overbold  to  say  that  really  philo- 
sophic minds  are  already  to  be  divined  among  them.  In  fact  our 
first  results  seem  to  show  that  there  is  no  limit  to  what  we  may 
expect  from  the  people  of  Uganda. 

The  study  of  the  grammar  of  their  own  language  (which  is  by 
no  means  a  savage  language)  has  the  further  advantage  of  pre 
paring  the  pupils  for  the  methodical  and  intelligent  study  of  other 
languages,  and  especially  of  Latin  and  English. 

Although  the  language  of  the  Baganda  is  an  extremely  rich  one, 
and  one  capableof  expressing  abstract  ideas,  it  has  hitherto  possessed 
no  grammatical  terms.  We  might  Save  introduced  into  the 
language  terms  simply  borrowed  from  our  European  languages, 
and  this  would  indeed  have  been  the  easiest  course  to  follow.  But 
our  affection  for  a  language  which  we  have  spoken  for  so  many 
years  has  led  us  to  make  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  native  roots  and  of 


*  During  the  present  year  thirty-four  of  these  village  schools  have  been 
improved  in  character. 

t  Al  the  opening  of  the  last  session  the  number  of  these  pupils  rose  to 
forty-five. 
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the  methods  of  word-formation  of  this  fine  language  [en  suirant 
les  analogies  de  cette  belle  langue]  so  as  to  obtain  terms  corres- 
ponding as  nearly  as  possible  uTetymological  meaning  with  their 
[logical]  definitions. 

To  compose  a  grammar  of  a  language  so  different  from  Western 
languages  in  the  language  itself  was  no  easy  thing;  and  we  li;ive 
devoted  to  the  task  many  long  hours  [weekly]  for  many  year*. 
But  we  have  not  yot  ventured  to  print  our  grammar,  liecause  OR 
growing  knowledge  of  the  language  has  forced  us  to  modirj 
work  continually.  Hence  the  pupils  have  been  obliged  so  fa  la 
study  our  grammar  in  their  own  manuscript  copies.  We  hope, 
however,  soon  to  go  to  press. 

Our  pupils  further  receive  regular  lessons  in  Latin,  English  and 
Kiswahili  [Swahili].  In  a  little'seminary^we'could  not*omit  the 
language  of  the  Church.  In  a  country  under  the  British  flag. 
English  was  bound  to  take  an  important  place  in  our  work.  And 
finally  the  already  frequent  relations  with  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  about  to  be  multiplied  so  greatly  by  the  opening  of  the 
railway,  which  will  bring  the  Swahili  country  to  within  three  or 
four  days'  journey,  that  a  knowledge  of  its  language  has  become 
necessary.  It  is  the  most  widely-spoken  language  in  Eastern 
Africa. 

The  language  is  mere  child's  play  for  Baganda  of  a  studious 
disposition.  Latin  and  English  are,  of  course,  much  more  difficult 
for  them,  but  they  display  considerable  taste  for  them  ;  some 
pupils  even  become  troublesome  in  their  demand  to  \ye  taught  new 
words  and  expressions. 

Of  the  sciences  properly  so-called  we  only  teach  them  arithmetic 
and  give  them  a  little  treatise  to  copy  out,  which  we  hope  to  print 
perhaps  even  before  the  grammar. 

The  composition  of  good  text-books  in  the  language  of  our  pupil* 
involves  much  difficulty  and  the  want  of  such  books  forms  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our  teaching. 

From  our  little  printing  press  we  have  only  issued  a  Syllahan  • 
and  a  modest  Geography  of  eighty-nine  pages.  And  we  are  aorrv 
to  have  printed  our  book  too  soon  to  be  able  to  make  use  in  it  of 
the  notion  of  a  mile  as  a  measure  of  distance,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  country  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  acquired 
recently  by  the  Baganda. 

On  the  walls  of  our  classroom,  for  use  with  our  Geography  Text- 
nook,  we  have  hung  large  maps,  bought  in  England,  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Baganda  children,  we  have 
kept  in  the  textbook,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  English  spelling  of 
geographical  names,  a  spelling  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  identical 
as  a  rule  with  that  used  in  the  language  of  each  country. 

Hitherto  we  have  given  but  little  room  in  our  school  to  the 
accomplish i nenta,  which  must  wait  till  the  general  level  of  studies 

*  This  provisional  syllabary  has  been  replaced  by  a  uew  edition  and  by 
diagrams  for  reading,  printed  in  Europe. 
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has  been  raised.  The  only  exception  has  been  made  for  music. 
All  the  children  learn  singing,  and  receive  frequent  lessons  in 
solfeggio.  But  we  must  confess  that  so  far  the  Baganda  have 
shown  themselves  less  gifted  for  vocal  musio  than  the  majority 
of  their  neighbours.  In  instrumental  musio  they  do  better.  They 
themselves  possess  instruments  of  remarkable  precision,  with  which 
they  provide  accompaniments  not  wanting  in  beauty  to  their 
monotonous  songs ;  and  they  learn  the  horn,  the  flute  and  the 
harmonium  with  great  ease.  Several  of  them  play  the  harmonium 
in  our  churches  to  accompany  the  singing. 

A  word  or  two  on  our  sports.  They  form  not  only  an  agreeable 
but  a  useful  supplement  to  our  work.  We  have  set  up  a  gymnastic 
apparatus  in  a  place  specially  allotted  to  it  with  rings,  trapeze, 
knotted  rope,  parallel  bars,  etc.  The  children  there  develop  the 
muscles  of  their  vigorous  bodies,  to  keep  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  their  mental  faculties.  In  the  large  playgrounds,  and 
sometimes  on  the  turf  near,  they  play  at  football  and  at  prisoners' 
base,  which  suit  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Baganda  excellently. 
Such  games  compensate  their  limbs  for  the  confinement  of  the 
classroom,  and  give  a  happy  satisfaction  to  natures  spiced  with 
gunpowder.*  On  the  lake,  of  which  a  deep  bay,  continued  by 
a  canal  a  kilometer  in  length,  brings  the  waters  to  within  ten 
minutes  of  our  school,  they  delight  in  practising  with  the  pagaia, 
under  the  care  of  some  old  Basese,  true  sea-dogs,  who  know  all 
the  rocks  in  the  lake,  and  all  the  hippopotamus,  which  form  so 
terrible  a  danger  for  small  boats. 

Within  an  enclosure  which  keeps  off  the  crocodiles  they  learn 
swimming,  an  exercise  which  most  of  those  who  live  near  the 
Nyanza  are  deprived  of  owing  to  the  ferocity  of  these  amphibians. 

May  I  terminate  this  already  over  long  account  of  our  work 
by  expressing  a  wish  affecting  within  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
own  sphere  of  action,  both  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  Baganda, 
to  which  we  have  given  up  our  life,  and  the  glory  of  the  great 
nation  which  to  our  intense  joy  has  brought  its  inexhaustible 
activity  to  bear  on  a  field  that  was  exhausting  our  feeble  resources. 

I  say  that  our  feeble  resources  were  being  exhausted  ;  our  pupils 
not  only  received  from  us  the  teaching,  of  which  details  have 
been  given  above,  but  we  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  their  food, 
lodging,  clothing,  books  and  stationery.  Thus  they  look  to  us 
for  everything;  moral  training,  intellectual  training,  the  means 
of  material  existence. 

Among  the  unexpected  hindrances  to  our  work  I  have  men- 
tioned the  illness  of  our  missionaries,  and  famine.  A  permanent 
hindrance  is  the  difficulty  of  completing  our  buildings  on  a  scale 
proportionate  to  the  work.  With  all  our  efforts  we  have  scarcely 
succeeded  in  erecting  a  third  of  the  buildings  necessary  for  our 
schools,  and  even  those  erected  are  hardly  designed  to  satisfy  our 

*  The  French  reads  "  pJtrie  de  salfHrt "  ;  the  translator  has  ventured 
to  modify  the  metaphor  slightly. 
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permanent  requirements.  The  private  charity  which  provides b4 
our  salaries,  for  we  have  none,  but  our  bare  livelihood,  our 
buildings,  and  the  food  for  our  pupils,  for  which  none  are  alt 
themselves  to  pay,  is  disseminated  over  too  many  objects  tkrougb- 
out  the  whole  world. 

Our  wish  is  this,  not  that  we  should  work  less  strenuously  than 
in  the  past,  but  only  that  the  great  and  intelligent  nation  which 
has  undertaken  the  work  of  civilising  Uganda  with  such  vigour, 
may  do  us  the  honour  to  help  us,  and  add  to  its  other  benefiB 
that  of  assisting  the  educative  and  civilising  work  now  being 
carried  on  at  Kisubi. 

N.B. — Tbe  above  report  was  drawn  up   by   the  Rev.  1 
Marcou,  Superior  of  our  school  at  Kisubi,  and  I  desire  to  expre» 
my  entire  approval  of  the  report. 

(Signed)  Henri  Streicheb. 


II.  The  Church  Missionary  Society. 

(i.)  Industrial   Training  of  Natives  in   Uganda   at  the  0M& 
Industrial  Mission  at  Mcngo. 

In  the  year  1899  the  Church  Missionary  Society  established 
an  Industrial  Mission  at  Mengo,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  boys 
and  young  men  of  Uganda  an  opportunity  to  be  trained  in  handi- 
crafts of  civilised  nations. 

The  handicrafts  in  which  the  natives  of  this  Protectorate  have 
received  instruction  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Industrial 
Mission  comprise  house  carpentry,  joinery,  wood-turning,  printing 
l)ook binding,  brickmaking,  bricklaying  and  house  building,  It- 
has  not  l>een  possible  for  the  Industrial  Mission  to  give  instruction  in 
agriculture,  chiefly  because  in  its  present  position  it  pom 
land. 

Boys  wishing  to  be  taught  printing  and  joinery  are  apprenticed 
to  these  trades  for  three  years.  The  printers  receive  an  all-round 
training,  so  that  after  three  years  spent  in  our  printing  office 
a  boy  should  lie  a  practical  compositor,  pressman  and  bookbinder! 
but  the  results  of  our  teaching  vary  according  to  the  intelligence 
and  the  effort  various  boys  bring  to  bear  upon  their  work.  Xbt 
Bame  holds  true  about  woodworkers.  Those  apprenticed  for  I 
years  live  upon  the  premises  of  the  Industrial  Mission,  and  they 
receive  daily  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic  besides  in  tin  ir 
trade9.  We  accept  no  one  as  an  indentured  apprentice  who  is 
unable  to  read,  and  therefore  do  not  teach  elementary  reading. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  it  proved  possible  hitherto  to  introduce 
more  advunoed  subjects  than  writing  and  arithmetic  to  be  tan 
together  with  the  handicrafts  mentioned,  within  the  three 
years. 
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Briokmakera,  bricklayers  and  house  builders  do  not  come  for 
training  for  any  certain  period.  Bricklayers  and  builders  we  train 
,on  the  houses  which  we  erect,  and  at  the  present  time  six  buildings 
are  being  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Industrial 
Mission.  They  comprise  dwelling  houses,  workshops,  a  publio 
hall  and  a  cathedral.  The  number  of  men  and  boys  at  present 
working  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Industrial  Mission  is 
more  than  300. 

The  teachers  of  the  above-named  industries  are  Europeans. 
It  has  not  hitherto  been  possible  to  train  natives  as  'teachers  of 
industries,  though  it  is  being  aimed  at.  The  present  staff  of  the 
Industrial  Mission  consists  of  the  su]>erintendent  and  his  assistant, 
both  being  practical  business  men.  They  have  not  been  especially 
trained  for  their  present  work,  but  the  business  experience 
of  the  superintendent  both  in  Europe  and  America  has  been 
such  that  he  has  special  qualifications  for  conducting  such 
work. 

Boys  are  not  accepted  for  technical  [instruction  at  an  earlier 
age  than  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years.  The  effect  of  such 
training  upon  their  characters  is  varied.  In  some  cases  it  seems 
to  have  made  them  so  self-satisfied  and  unreasonable  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  have  further  dealings  with  them  after  their 
period  of  training,  but  the  great  majority  of  cases  have  proved 
satisfactory,  and  in  many  cases  their  training  has  created  in  them 
a  real  liking  for  their  work. 

There  has  been  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  white  population 
of  this  Protectorate  to  the  industrial  education  of  the  natives, 
but  it  has  rather  received  encouragement  from  that  quarter,  as 
the  present  white  population  of  this  Protectorate  is  not  a  competitor 
in  industrial  occupations. 

'  The  present  Industrial  Mission  of  the  C.M.S.  in  this  Protectorate 
is  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  site  which  it  now  occupies  having 
been  found  too  small  and  ununited  to  its  work,  it  has  rented  a 
large  piece  of  land  from  one  of  the  native  chiefs,  on  which  land, 
on  the  lake  shore  not  far  from  Mengo,  it  is  at  the  present  time 
rebuilding  its  workshops  and  dwelling  houses.  It  is  contemplated 
that  agriculture  shall  be  taught  as  well  as  industrial  pursuits 
when  the  work  shall  have  been  reorganised  at  the  new  site. 

K.  Bonup,  Superintendent. 
The  Industrial  Mission,  Mengo,   Uganda, 
June  18th,  1002. 

R.  H.   W'ALKfctt, 

C.M.S.,  Namirembe. 
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(ii.J  General  Instruction. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Churoh  Missionary  Society  in 
Uganda  to  insist  on  all  natives  coming  to  them  for  instruction 
learning  to  read.* 

The  result  of  this  has  been  the  creation  of  a  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  many  for  further  instruction,  and  especially  of  late 
years  much  zeal  has  been  shown  in  learning  writing,  arithmetic 
geography  and  English. 

The  aptitude  of  the  Waganda  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several 
youths  attending  school  have  in  three  years'  time  become  adepU 
at  figures,  and  are  able  to  do  anything  in  exchange,  and  difficult 
problems  introducing  vulgar  fractions  in  rupee  coinage  or  £.  s.  d. 
They  write  a  good  hand,  and  are  able  to  converse  fairly  well  in 
English,  and  have  passed  examinations  in  Bible  subjects  with  as 
good  results  as  those  obtained  by  boys  of  their  own  age  in  England. 

They  make  excellent  teachers,  and  whilst  not  good  at  introducing 
new  methods,  are  very  good  imitators. 

Their  education  has  a  marked  effect  in  making  them  more 
careful  as  to  their  personal  appearance  and  cleanliness  in  habits. 

They  are  very  ambitious,  and  are  capable  of  being  taught  any- 
thing. 

Given  the  same  educational  opportunities  and  the  chance  of 
position,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  Waganda  should  not 
in  time  compete  with  Europeans,  but  there  is  no  likelihood  of  this 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  They  are  too  poor  to  paj  for 
an  education  in  England. 

Under  our  present  system  wo  have  elementary  schools  throughout 
the  country.  In  these  reading,  writing,  geography,  Scripture  and 
other  Bubjecta  are  taught.  All  candidates  for  baptism  are  re- 
quired to  know  how  to  read  intelligently  at  least  two  Gospels.  For 
confirmation  a  further  and  higher  standard  must  be  attained. 
Most  of  the  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  natives,  though  again 
in  most  instances  supervised  by  Europeans.  Boys  of  more  than 
ordinary  capacity  and  of  good  character  are  sent  up  from  the 
various  local  schools  to  the  principal  school  in  Mengo.  In  this 
there  are  some  500  pupils,  of  all  ages  and  ranks  ;  many  of  the  lead- 
ing chiefs  employing  their  spare  time  here  bettering  their  educa- 
tion. Here  a  boarding  house  has  been  established  for  bovs  of 
known  capacity  and  character,  desirous  of  becoming  teachers. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  these,  and  as  pupil  teachers  in  the 
main  school  they  are  trained  to  teach  under  the  eye  of  the  Euro- 
pean headmaster.  When  considered  to  be  fully  qualified,  thev 
receive  the  necessary  certificate,  and  are  sent  into  the  country 
districts  to  superintend  the  local  schools.  Besides  these  elementary 
schools,  classes  for  the  training  of  evangelists  are  held  in  the  various 

•  "  An  excellent  Grammar  of  the  Luganda  Language,  with  an  English- 
Luganda  and  Luganda-English  vocabulary  in  the  Appendix,  has  later/ 
been  brought  out  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society."— < General  Report  on 
the  Uganda  Protectorate  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1903.    Cd.  1839.) 
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centres.  The  standard  of  subjects  and  of  examination  varies  in 
different  places,  but  men,  who,  after  passing  the  local  examinations, 
have  proved  themselves  capable  and  conscientious  workers  amongst 
the  people,  are  sent  up  to  Mengo.  Here  they  are  trained  for  a 
year  in  the  Gospels,  three  of  four  Epistles,  and  some  selected  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  also  in  the  Prayer  Book,  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  in  necessary  secular  subjects. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  they  have  to  pass  an  examination  in 
these  subjects,  and  are  then  Bent  into  the  country  districts  to  teach 
them.  They  return  after  two  years  for  further  training,  to  re- 
fresh their  memories,  and  thus  spend  two  years  in  teaching  and 
every  third  in  being  taught. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  training  of  the  ordination  candidates.  This 
is  much  fuller  and  more  thorough,  but  of  course  the  number  of 
men  so  trained  is  comparatively  small.  The  girls'  and  women's 
education  is  carried  on  on  muoh  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  men, 
but  is  not  quite  so  fully  developed,  but  nearly  so.  It  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  added  that  English  is  taught  with  good  results  in  several 
centres.  The  Waganda  are  quick  to  pick  up  the  rules  of  the 
language',  and  to  master  a  large  vocabulary,  but  pronunciation 
to  them  is  a  very  great  difficulty,  coming  into  contact  as  they  do 
with  few  Europeans. 

R.  H.  Walkeb, 

C.M.S.,  Namirembe,  Uganda. 


IIT.  The  Nsambya  Mission. 

Conducted  by  the  Mn.i.  Hnx  (London)  Fathers,  undeb  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hanlon. 

Eeplies  to  Questions. 

1.  What  has  been  done  in  regard  to  industrial  training  of  the 
natives  t 

Each  of  our  mission  stations  (twelve  in  number)  is  an  industrial 
institution  in  itself,  where  the  native  Baganda  and  Basoga  are 
taught  the  different  trades,  viz.,  brick-making  (sun-dried  and 
burnt),  bricklaying,  carpentry,  working  in  iron,  road  making, 
tailoring. 

2.  What  has  been  done  in  regard  to  agricultural  training  t 
We  help  and  teach  the  native  to  plant  wheat,  rice  and  European 

vegetables.  We,  personally,  however,  find  that  the  native  succeeds 
better  with  the  wheat.  Rice  has  not  been  so  successful,  at  least 
with  us.  Among  European  vegetables  we  find  that  the  natives 
succeed  most  with  peas,  beans  and  potatoes.  They  are  also  very 
successful  in  cultivating  the  onion.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  carrots, 
turnips,  celery,  water-melon,  radish ,  lettuce,  we  confine  to  our  own 
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private  kitchen-gardens,  cultivated  by  natives  under  the  direction 
of  the  Fathers. 

(With  regard  to  our  kitchen-gardens,  so  far  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  getting  seed,  and  so  find  it  necessary  to  get  a  new  Bupply  each 
year  from  Europe.  Our  experience  is,  that  the  seed,  obtained  from 
the  European  article,  deteriorates  and  is  altogether  inferior  to  the 
original) 

We  are  also  extensively  engaged  in  teaching  the  native  and 
personally  directing  him  in  the  cultivation  and  extraction  of  rubber. 
Native  coffee  and  cotton  also  are  attended  to,  with  great  success. 

3.  Does  it  appear  Unit  such  industrial  or  agricultural  education 
is  having  good  effects  on  the  character  of  the  natives  receiving  it  i 

Certainly,  it  is  teaching  them  habits  of  diligence  to  which, 
formerly,  they  were  altogether  Btrangors.  We  found  the  native, 
with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal,  only  taken  up  with  the  care  of  his 
bark-cloth  tree,  and  the  building  of  his  bee-hive  hut.  We  had 
great  difficulty  in  the  beginning  to  get  him  to  keep  to  his  work, 
morning  and  afternoon.  His  idea  was  to  work  a  few  hours  in 
the  morning  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  idleness. 

At  what  age  does  such  technical  education  begin  t 

About  fourteen  years  of  age. 

4.  Can  such  instruction  of  an  industrial  and  agricultural  nature 
be  successfully  combined  with  instruction  of  a  more  literary  and 
general  clmrncter  '. 

Yea,  at  least  with  the  young  generation.  They  are  anxious 
to  learn  the  ordinary  elements  and,  when  occasion  offers,  to  work. 
We  find  the  native  most  anxious  to  receive  elementary  education 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  Some  are  sufficiently  educated 
to  be  given  oharge  of  the  elementary  classes.  Those  amongst  our 
pupils,  who  are  well  versed  in  reading  and  writing  their  native 
language,  are  selected  and  formed  into  a  special  class  and  taught 
English  every  day. 

5.  Is  lliere  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  sections  of  the  white 
population  to  the  jnovision  for  natives  of  a  kind  of  education  which 
miglU  enable  the  natives  to  compete  effectively  with  skilled  white 
labour  in  various  industrial  occupations  f 

We  have  no  skilled  white  labour  at  our  command,  hence  we  do 
not  consider  this  question  to  be  applicable  to  Bagauda  or  Basoga, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
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I.  Secondaby  Education. 

Previous  to  the  year  1800,  the  French  Government  of  Mauritius  Historical 
allowed  education  to  be  conducted  by  private  individuals,  without  »•*•■. 
any  control ;  but  a  Resolution  of  the  14th  May  in  that  year  deter- 
mined that  "  public  instruction  should  be  put  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Commission,  composed  of  five  members,"  who  were 
also  to  take  the  direction  of  a  school  then  commenced,  and  which 
was  named  "  Ecole  Centrale.''  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Royal 
College. 

Some  unimportant  changes  were  made  in  the  management  of 
this  school  during  the  first  two  or  throe  years  of  its  existence ; 
and  Captain-General  Decaen,  when  he  assumed  the  government, 
confirmed  the  establishment  of  the  school  by  a  decree  of  the  28th 
of  October,  1803,  and  entrusted  its  superintendence,  and  also  that 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  a  "  bureau  d'administration  generate," 
composed  of  three  "  titulaires  "  and  one  "  suppleant."  He  also 
changed  the  name  from  "  Ecole  Centrale  "  to  that  of  "  Lycee  des 
lies  de  France  et  Bourbon."- 

On  the  12th  September,  1806,  General  Decaen  determined, 
owing  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  on  con- 
structing a  new  edifice,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1806,  the  anniversaiy  of  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon 
and  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

For  some  months  after  the  capture  of  the  Island  by  the  English 
in  1810  the  Lycee  was  used  as  a  military  hospital,  but  soon  after- 
wards was  restored  to  its  original  destination. 

On  the  23rd  April,  1811,  General  Warde,  the  Governor,  issued 
a  Proclamation  changing  the  name  of  the  Lycee  to  that  of  "  Colonial 
College,"  and  appointing  a  Committee  for  its  internal  management, 
as  well  as  a  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1813,  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  who 
returned  from  Bourbon  and  relieved  General  Warde,  announced 
by  a  Proclamation  that  the  Home  Government  had  confirmed 
the  establishment  of  the  Colonial  College  as  a  public  seminary ; 
that  the  Prince  Regent  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  take  it  under 
his  especial  protection  and  to  authorise  its  being  styled  "  Tho 
Royal  College." 

The  number  of  Government  pupils  was,  by  this  Proclamation, 
fixed  at  twenty ;  two-thirds  of  whom  should  be  chosen  from  among 

'Reports  on  Education  in  Mauritius  and  the  Codes  of  Regulations 
and  Conditions  for  State-aided  schools  for  1890  and  1902  can  be  seen  at  the 
Board  of  Education  Library ,'St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W. 
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tin-  families  of  the  old  Colonists.  But  a  most  important  and  useful 
regulation  was  also  made,  namely,  that  the  two  most  distinguished 
scholars  should  lie  sent  annually  to  England,  at  the  expense  of 
Government,  to  finish  their  education  at  one  of  the  Universities. 
By  this  law  public  instruction  was  also  placed  under  the  direction 
of  a  "  bureau  d'administration  gene  rale  u ;  and  it  was  according 
to  its  regulations  that  education  was  conducted  until  the  receipt 
of  the  Order  in  Council  of  10th  August,  1836.  This  Order  in 
Council  swept  away  the  restrictions  as  to  the  opening  of  schools 
laid  down  in  the  decree  of  the  28th  of  October,  1803,  and  rendered 
it  possible  for  any  natural  born  or  duly  naturalised  British  subject 
to  open  and  maintain  any  school  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
Mauritius,  without  the  previous  licence  of  the  Governor  and 
without  the  control  of  any  Committee  of  Publio  Instruction. 

An  Ordinance  passed  the  Council  on  the  10th  of  June,  1839, 
by  which  the  Royal  College  and  all  Government  schools  were 
placed  under  an  Education  Committee  composed  of  five  members, 
and  in  1840,  for  the  first  time,  a  graduate  of  a  British  University 
was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Royal  College. 

The  last-mentioned  Ordinance  was  abrogated  by  that  of  No.  85 
of  1857,  by  which  the  management  of  the  Royal  College  was 
entrusted  to  a  Committee,  styled  the  "Education  Committee,1* 
made  up  of  seven  members,  and  of  which  the  Rector  of  the  Royal 
College  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  were  ex-officio  members, 
it  not  being  competent  to  the  Committee  to  transact  business  unless 
one  of  the  said  ex-officio  members  was  present.  By  this  law  the 
Education  Committee  were  visitors  of  the  Royal  College,  and  were 
to  co-operate  generally  with  the  Rector  for  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  institution  ;  but  the  internal  discipline  was  entirely  vested 
in  the  Rector.  The  Committee  had  the  direction  of  all  public  ex;i 
minations  of  the  pupils,  and  the  power  of  appointing  public 
examiners  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  same.  The  law 
further  provided  for  the  maintenance  at  the  public  charge  of  a 
certain  number  of  boarders,  half-boarders,  and  free  scholars  to 
be  selected  by  the  Governor.  It  also  empowered  the  Governor 
to  select  the  two  most  deserving  scholars  at  the  close  of  each  yearly 
examination  to  be  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony,  to  pursue 
their  studies  for  four  years  at  a  British  University,  and  to  receive 
during  such  time  an  annual  allowance  of  £200. 

Owing  to  certain  difficidties  which  had  arisen  between  the 
Rector  and  the  Education  Committee,  it  became  necessary,  in 
1860,  to  amend  Ordinance  25  of  1857,  and  accordingly  Ordi- 
nance 38  of  1860  was  enacted  by  which  the  Education  Committee 
was  replaced  by  a  Council  of  Education  of  twenty-two  members, 
v,  i Hi  two  Standing  Committees,  called  respectively  the  Collego 
Committee,  with  jurisdiction  to  attend  to  matters  relating  to  the 
Royal  College,  and  the  Schools  Committee,  having  powers  to 
deal  with  matters  concerning  the  Primary  Schools,  whether  sup- 
ported or  aided  by  Government.  The  powers  vested  in  the  Collego 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  Royal  College  had  reference  to  the 
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framing  of  all  rules  and  regulations  for  Uie  institution  ;  the  deter- 
mining the  curriculum,  the  text  books  to  be  used,  the  prizes  to  bo 
awarded,  and  the  conditions  of  competition  for  such  prizes ;  the 
superintending  of  all  competitive  examinations ;  and  thedetermining 
finally  of  all  questions  affecting  the  dismissal  or  rustication  of  pupils 
of  the  College.  With  the  exception  of  the  power  of  dismissal  or 
rustication  of  pupils,  the  Rector  was  entrusted  with  preserving 
the  discipline  of  the  College. 

By  Ordinance  No.  33  of  1899  the  Council  of  Education  ha3 
been  abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  with 
two  Committees — one  for  superior  instruction,  made  up  of  twelve 
members,  two  of  whom  are  ex-oflicio  members,  one  elected  by  the 
Managers  of  Associated  Schools,  one  elected  by  the  Managers  of 
Girls'  Schools,  and  the  remaining  eight  chosen  by  the  Governor ;  the 
other  Committee  is  for  Primary  Schools,  and  also  composed  of 
twelve  members,  one  of  whom  is  an  ex-ofpcio  meniljer,  two  are 
nominated  by  the  Managers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Aided  Schools, 
one  by  the  Managers  of  the  Protestant  Aided  Schools,  and  the 
remaining  eight  nominated  by  the  Governor.  Save  in  the  case  of 
the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  the  chairman  of  both 
Committees,  and  of  the  Rector  of  the  Royal  College,  who  are  the 
only  ex-ofticio  members,  all  the  other  nominations  ore  renewable 
every  year. 

The  Committee  of  Superior  Instruction  have  power  to  make 
ivgulations  dealing  with  (a)  the  administration  and  management 
of  the  Royal  College ;  (b)  the  association  of  schools  with  the  Royal 
College,  and  the  payment  of  result  grants-in-aid  thereto ;  (c)  a 
system  of  instruction  in  technical,  agricultural  and  commercial 
education,  and  the  programme  and  schedule  of  studies  therein ; 
(d)  the  higher  education  of  girls,  and  the  programme  and  schedule 
of  studies  thereof,  and  the  payment  of  result  grants-in-aid  ;  (e)  the 
award  and  tenure  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions ;  (J)  the  fixing 
every  year  of  the  curriculum  of  studies  for  the  Royal  College  and 
other  Government  educational  institutions ;  {g\  the  determining 
of  the  expulsion  and  rustication  of  Royal  College  pupils. 

The  Committeo  of  Primary  Instruction  lias  power  to  make 
regulations  dealing  with  (a)  the  government,  discipline  and 
routine  work  of  all  J'rimary  Government  and  Grant-in-aid  Schools; 
{b)  the  attendance  required  to  entitle  a  school  to  a  grant-in-aid; 

(c)  the  standards  of  attainment  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  taught 
in  any  school  necessary  to  qualify  the  school  to  earn  a  grant-in-aid  ; 

(d)  the  month  of  the  annual  examination  of  each  school  for  a  result 
grant;  (c)  the  conditions  under  which  the  annual  examinations 
of  schools  for  result  grants  shall  be  held ;  (f)  the  qualifications  to 
be  required  for  the  issue  and  classification  of  certificates  to  teachers, 
the  cancellation,  suspension  or  reduction  of  such  certificates ;  (</} 
the  conditions  under  which  schools  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant-in- 
aid  in  respeot  to  sufficient  sohool-house  accommodation,  furniture 
and  apparatus,  and  to  the  admission  and  attendance  of  scholars  ; 
(/i)  the  scale  of  salaries  to  be  allowed  to  teachers  according  to  the 
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class  of  certificate  held  by  them  ;  (i)  the  scale  of  result  grants  to  be 
paid  to  the  teachers  of  schools  for  each  child  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  prescribed  standards  ;  (j)  the  manner  in  which 
and  the  conditions  under  which  all  salaries  and  result  grants  axe 
to  1»  paid ;  (k)  a  system  of  instruction  in  manual  training  for 
Primary  Schools  and  for  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. 

Ordinance  No.  33  of  1899  was  put  into  force  in  August,  1900, 
when  the  Director  of  Tubhc  Instruction  entered  upon  his  new 
duties  (see  Appendix  A.)  Certain  details  of  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  present  educational  system  are  still  under  consideration. 

of  Secondary  Education  is  provided  (1)  by  the  Royal  College  and 
its  two  schools;  (2)  by  a  system  of  private  schools  in  association 
with  the  Royal  College ;  (3)  by  a  special  scheme  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  Girls. 

The  Royal  College  provides  for  the  youth  of  the  Colony  a  superior 

^P6  course  of  classical  and  general  education,  and  prepares  them  for 
Matriculation  and  Degree  Examinations  in  the  Universities  of  the 
Mother  Country  as  well  as  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations.  It  also  provides  instruction  for  students  in 
special  subjects.  It  comprehends  schools  of  Classics,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Sciences  and  Modern  Languages.  The  study  of  English 
and  of  French,  and  of  English  and  French  History  i3  obligatory 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes  throughout  the  institution. 

of  The  Institution  includes  two  divisions  :  First,  the  upper  or  College 
proper  division,  containing  a  classical  and  a  modern  side,  in  each 
of  which  there  are  four  classes  ;  second,  the  school  division,  which 
includes  five  classes.  The  College  course,  therefore,  spreads  over 
nine  years.  The  study  of  Latin  begins  when  a  l»y  has  entered 
upon  his  third  year's  course,  and  that  of  Greek  and  of  Science 
when  he  has  begun  his  fifth  year's  course.  Each  boy  at  the  Royal 
College  receives  twenty-five  hours'  tuition  a  week.  The  teaching 
staff  consists  of  the  Rector  and  of  forty-five  teachers. 

On  the  modern  side,  the  subjects  taught  in  the  highest  forms 
are,  besides  English  and  French  Literature,  Algebra  to  Simple  and 
Quadratic  Equations  and  Progressions,  Euclid,  Plane  Trigono- 
metry, Conic  Sections,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Statics  and  Dynamics. 
On  the  classical  side,  the  subjects  read  in  the  highest  forms  are, 
besides  English  and  French  Literature,  Latin  and  Greek  Authors 
and  Classical  History  and  Literature,  Algebra  to  Simple  and 
Quadratic  Equations,  Co-ordinate  Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  Plane 
Trigonometry. 

|m       There  arc  fifteen  scholarships  and  thirteen  exhibitions  which 

»•  are  competed  for  annually.  Two  of  the  scholarships  (the  English 
scholarships)  are  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £200,  and  they  are 
tenable  for  four  years,  so  as  to  enable  the  successful  candidates  to 
complete  their  education  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  other 
country  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  may,  for 
special  reasons,  allow  candidates  to  reside. 

Two  of  the  conditions  of  candidature  for  the  English  scholarships 
ore,  that  every  candidate  on  the  Classical  side  shall  have  passed 
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the  London  Matriculation  Examination,  and  every  candidate  on 
the  Modern  side  the  Senior  Cambridge  Local  Examination  in 
certain  specified  subjects,  and  that  they  must  not  be  above 
twenty  years  of  age  on  the  30th  of  June  preceding  the  examina- 
tions which  take  place  in  the  month  of  December. 

The  other  scholarships  are  of  the  annual  value  of  R.100  to  R.250,* 
and  are  tenable  for  two  or  four  years  at  the  Royal  College.  The 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  entitle  their  holders  to  free  tuition. 
There  are  also  twenty  presentation  scholarships  and  six  presenta- 
tion exhibitions,  besides  a  number  of  other  cases  of  gratuitous 
instruction. 

All  the  scholarships  are  paid  out  of  the  Public  Treasury.  There 
are  in  Mauritius  no  scholarships  or  bursaries  founded  by  private 
individuals. 

By  a  regulation  made  in  1902,  a  free  railway  ticket  may  be 
granted  to  any  student  entitled  to  free  tuition  at  the  Royal  College, 
when  the  Governor  is  satisfied  that  the  circumstances  of  his        , 
parents  or  guardians  are  such  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  his 
travelling  to  and  from  the  College. 

Promotion  of  pupils  from  one  class  to  another  depends  upon  Ex&min*- 
examinations  conducted  partly  in  England  and  partly  in  the  Colony. **""**• 
The  examiners  in  England  send  out  examination  papers  which 
are  handed  over  to  sub-examiners  in  Mauritius,  and  at  the 
close  of  tbe  examinations  the  papers  of  the  candidates  are  sent  to 
the  examiners.  It  is  only  the  work  of  the  four  lowest  forms  of 
the  College  School  that  is  examined  in  the  Colony ;  the  work  of  all 
the  others  is  examined  in  England. 

In  December  1901  there  were  on  the  books  of  the  Royal  College  Attendance 
and  of  its  two  schools  386  pupils,  210  at  the  College  proper,  77  at  and 
the  Royal  College  School,  99  at  Curepipe  School.    In  1900  the  total annn*1  coet- 
amount  of  expenditure  on  the  institution  was  R.  136,606. 25c. 

In  1869  the  Council  of  Education  adopted  a  scheme  whereby  Schools  in 
boys'  private  adventure  schools  were  admitted  into  association  a»«oci»tion 
with  the  Royal  College  on  condition  that  they  should  submit  their  iCyai 
pupils  to  an  annual  examination,  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  College  Cortege. 
in  the  month  of  December,  on  the  programme  of  studies  of  the 
corresponding  classes  of  the  Royal  College  School.    The  object  in 
view  when  this  scheme  was  originally  adopted  was  to  cut  away  the 
College  School  as  soon  as  the  private  adventure  schools  had  proved 
their  efficiency  to  become  reliable  nurseries  for  the  College ;  and  to 
limit  the  imparting  of  secondary  instruction  to  the  Royal  College. 
At  first,  four  large  private  schools  co-operated  with  the  College 
authorities  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  but  after  a  few  years  they 
gradually  fell  off,  and  one  only  continued  in  association  with  the 
Royal  College,  until  circumstances  led  to  a   modification  of  the 
original  plan.    Large  centres  of  population  having  teen  formed 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Colony  along  the  railway  line,  owing  to 

•The  standard  coin  of  Mauritius  is  tbe  Indian  Rupee  (Is.  4d.)  with  iu 
subdivisions. 
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tho  unhealthiness  of  Port  Louis,  the  educational  authorities,  in 
order  to  secure  uniformity  of  method  and  a  fair  standard  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  boys'  schools  which  had  been  established  in  those  several 
centres  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  caused  Government  to 
sanction  that  a  grant-in-aid  be  paid  to  all  schools  in  association 
with  the  Royal  College.  By  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  Education,  and  approved  by  Government  in  the  year  188C,  a 
grant  of  It.  100  is  paid  for  a  pupil  passing  in  the  first 
class  of  the  Bchool,  11.90  in  the  second  class,  R.80  in 
the  third  cass,  R.70  in  the  fourth  class,  and  R.60  in  the 
fifth  class.  To  obtain  a  pass  a  pupil  must  obtain  at  least  one  half 
of  the  total  number  of  marks  awardable  in  the  class  for  all  the 
subjects  of  examination.  No  grant  is  paid  unless  a  boy  has  been  a 
bond  fide  pupil  of  one  or  more  associated  schools  during  the  six 
months  immediately  preceding  the  examination.  The  programme 
on  which  such  examination  is  held  is  that  adopted  for  the  Royal 
College  School. 

As  a  further  means  of  encouragement,  one  scholarship  of  the 
annual  valuo  of  R.120  with  free  tuition  at  the  Royal  College, 
tenable  for  two  years,  and  one  exhibition  entitling  the  holder  to 
free  tuition  at  the  Royal  College  for  two  years,  are  competed  for  in 
December  of  each  year  by  pupils  belonging  to  the  associated  schools. 

In  1901  there  were  twenty-five  schools  in  association  with  the 
Royal  College.  Twenty-one  of  these  presented  525  candidates  for 
the  prescribed  examinations.  The  passes,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  numbered  153.  In  1900  the  amount  of  the  grant-in-aid 
paid  to  Associated  School  Managers  was  Rs.7,000.  (For  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Royal  College,  1901,  see  Appendix  C.) 

About  eighteen  years  ago  Lady  Barker,  tho  wife  of  Governor 
Broome,  desirous  of  introducing  some  projierly-organisod  system 
of  education  for  girls  in  tho  Colony,  formed  a  committee  of  ladies, 
.iiid  by  the  efforts  of  that  Committee  the  action  of  Government 
was  si'i'uri'il  and  the  College  Committee  of  the  I  louncil  q{  Education 
entrusted  with  the  formulating  of  a  Bcheme  to  carry  out  the  object 
which  Lady  Barker's  Committee  bad  in  now; 

The  scheme  propounded  by  the  College  Committee  was,  and  has 
since  been,  a  system  of  voluntary  examinations  by  which  the 
privilego  of  a  free  examination  on  impartial  standards  has  been 
offered  to  all  girls  who  follow  the  course  of  studies  laid  down  by 
the  Committee.  That  course  is  intended  to  spread  over  seven 
years,  ami  embraces  English,  French,  Arithmetic,  Geography. 
English  and  French  History,  and  English  and  French  Literature, 
as  obligatory  subjects ;  and  Music,  Drawing,  Religious  Know- 
ledge, Latin,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Physical  Geography  and  Needle- 
work, as  optional  subjects.  No  girl  is  qualified  for  a  pass  unless 
she  obtains  at  least  one-third  of  the  marks  allowed  for  each 
obligatory  subject  and  one-half  of  the  total  marks  in  all  the 
obligatory  subjects  of  the  particular  Standard  taken.  To  obtain 
honours  in  any  Standard  a  candidate  must  pass  in  the  Standard 
and  must  also  obtain  altogether  three-quarters  of  the  total  marl 
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obtainable  in  the  obligatory  subjects.  In  computing  the  marks  for 
this  purpose,  those  obtained  in  each  of  a  certain  number  of  optional 
■ubjecta  (the  number  being  different  in  the  different  standards) 
will  be  counted,  provided  the  candidate  has  obtained  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  marks  in  that  subject.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals, 
with  money  prizes,  are  awarded  to  the  girls  who  stand  highest 
on  the  result  lists  in  the  several  standards.  Book  prizes  are 
given  for  proficiency  to  the  best  candidate  in  each  optional  and 
obligatory  subject  provided  she  has  obtained  at  least  50  per  cent. 
of  the  marks  in  that  subject. 

As  a  result  grant-in-aid  paid  to  the  managers  of  schools  coming  Kesolt  rnt 
under  the  scheme,  the  following  scale  has  been  adopted,  with  j£j|j  j£  q?1 
the  approval  of  Government : —  Schools. 

R.15  per  pupil  passing  in  Standard       I. 

R.20  do.  do.  n. 

R.25  do.  do.  HI. 

R.30  do.  do.  IV. 

R.35  do.  do.  V. 

R.40  do.  do.  VI. 

R.45  do,  do.  VH, 

During  the  last  few  years  Mauritian  girls  have  presented  them- 
selves for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  In  1899  six  girls 
passed  the  examination  for  juniors,  and  in  1900  one  senior  and 
two  juniors  obtained  certificates. 

In  1901  there  were  30  girls'  schools  working  under  this  scheme.  Number  of 
The  examinations  are,  however,  open  to  all  the  girls  in  the  Colony,  Girls'  Schoi 
except  those  attending  the  Government  and  Aided  Primary  Schools.  underAo 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  candidates  were  presented  for  exam-  scheme. 
ination,  45  of  whom  obtained   honour  certificates,  and   101  pass 
certificates. 

To  meet  the  several  items  of  expenditure  which  the  scheme  Annual  ex- 
necessitatas,  a  yearly  sum  of  R.5,000  is  paid  out  of  the  Public  P«n,1>ture  < 
Treasury. 

II.  Primary  Education. 

It  was  only  after  the  taking  of  the  island  by  England  that  the  Historical 
first  Primary  School  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  of  Sketch- 
society  in  the  Colony  was  established.    This  was  in  1815.  when 
the  Rev.  Jean  Lebrun,  a  clergyman  belonging    to    the   London 
Missionary  Society,  started  several  free  Primary  Schools  in  Port 
Louis  and  in  the  country  districts. 

When  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  was  in  England  in  1820,  ho  repre- 
sented the  necessity  of  educating  the  children  belonging  to  the 
population  of  slaves,  and  of  sending  out  a  teacher  well  instructed 
in  the  system  of  education  then  generally  approved ;  and  the 
Government  was  pleased  to  appoint  a  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  native  of 
Africa,  who  had  been  well  educated  in  Scotland.  He  was  selected, 
not  only  owing  to  his  qualifications,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
circumstance  of  his  birth  was  likely  to  render  him  more  acceptable 
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to  the  parents  of  the  children,  many  of  whom  would  be  of  his  own 
country.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  the  first  Government  School 
established  in  the  Colony.  It  was  opened  in  the  western  suburb 
of  Port  Louis  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1823,  and  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Civil  Chaplain.  It  was  followed  by  & 
Western  Female  Juvenile  School  in  1829,  a  Western  Infant  School 
in  1837,  and  an  Eastern  Male  and  Female  Juvenile  School  in 
1838. 

In  1838,  in  order  to  help  in  bringing  the  liberated  slave  popu- 
lation under  the  influence  of  education,  the  Trustees  of  Lady 
Mieo's  Charity  confided  to  the  Rev.  Jean  Lebrun  the  task  of 
founding  popular  schools.  This  was  done,  and  by  the  year  1842 
these  schools  numbered  three  in  Port  Louis  and  seven  in  the 
country  districts.  In  1845  these  ten  schools  were  taken  over  by 
Government,  and  their  entire  support  defrayed  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury. 

In  1839  all  Government  Schools  were  placed  by  an  Ordinain* 
under  an  Education  Committee  composed  of  five  members.    The 
number  of  these  schools  having  increased,  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  a  Government  Superintendent  of  them  in  184  _'. 
itroduction      Government  continued  to  bear  the  entire  support  of  Primary 
the  grant-  Education  up  to  the  year  1850,  when  the  grant-in-aid  system  vw 
' '1856? "   ™  nrst  introduced.    By  Ordinance  No.  6  of  that  year,  I  he  Governor 
in  Executive  Council  was  empowered  to   authorise  the  payment 
out  of  the  Public  Treasury  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  £75  toward* 
the  support  of  any  school  maintained  for  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  children  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes,  provided  thai  t 
like  sum  voluntarily  contributed  be  applied  to  the  same  object  ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  grants  allowed  by  Government  should 
not  exceed  £3,000. 

The  same  Ordinance  provided  for  the  inspection  of  schools 
thus  assisted  by  an  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  tin- 
Governor,  and  who  was  bound  to  submit  to  the  Governor,  before  the 
month  of  April  of  each  year,  a  report  on  each  school  and  on  the 
progress  made  by  it  during  the  preceding  year. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  1st  of  July, 
1850,  up  to  the  end  of  1875,  private  schools  received  grants 
varying  from  £24  to  £75,  based  on  the  value  of  the  school  build- 
ings or  on  the  amount  of  subscriptions  realised.  The  pupils  were 
not  submitted,  like  those  in  the  Government  Schools,  to  the  grade 
system  of  examination.  Notwithstanding  the  defective  system  of 
examination,  private  initiative  had  caused  grants-in-aid  to  be 
secured  for  forty-two  schools  belonging  to  the  several  Christian 
denominations,  twenty-nine  being  Roman  Catholic,  eleven  Church 
of  England,  and  two  Methodist  Schools. 

Ordinance  No.  28  of  1875  raised  to  £4,000  the  annual  Vote  in 
favour  of  Grant-in-aid  Schools,  and  conferred  on  the  Council  of 
Education  the  power  of  framing  Regulations  specifying  the 
manner  in  which,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  grants  were 
to  be  made.    To  acquire  force  of  law,  these  Regulations  had  to  be 
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approved  by  the  Executive  Council,  then  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Council  of  Government  for  one  full  month,  after  which  they  were 
promulgated,  if  not  disapproved  by  the  Legislature.  This  Ordi- 
nance retained  the  provision  of  Ordinance  No.  6  of  1856  respecting 
the  inspection  of  aided  schools  and  the  presenting  of  the  annual 
report. 

The  first  Code  of  Regulations  framed  in  virtue  of  Ordinance  First  Code  i 
No.  28  of  1875  was  promulgated  on  the  1st  of  January,  1876. 1876- 
Under  that  Code  the  grant-in-aid  consisted  : — First,  of  the  pay- 
ment of  three-fourths  of  the  head  teacher's  salary,  which  varied 
in  accordance  with  the  class  of  certificate  which  he  held ;  second, 
of  a  result  grant  of  four  shillings  per  pupil  for  each  of  the  three 
elementary  subjects,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  on  con- 
dition that  he  passed  in  two  of  the  subjects ;  third,  of  a 
capitation  grant  of  2s.  6d.  a  quarter  for  each  pupil  in  average 
attendance ;  fourth,  of  a  maintenance  grant  of  half  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  buildings  and  furniture  according  to  specifica- 
tions approved  by  Government ;  fifth,  of  a  building  grant  of 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  buildings  erected  and  of  furniture 
purchased  with  the  approval  of  Government. 

The  programme  included  English  and  French,  but  the  marks  for 
reading  and  writing  were  reckoned  together. 

These  Regulations  having  been  revised,  a  new  Code  was  put  into  Code  of  1877 
force  on  the  1st  of  July,  1877.  It  enacted  that  the  examinations 
should  be  conducted  in  one  language,  the  choice  of  which  was  left 
to  the  manager.  It  stipulated  also  that  a  fourth-class  teacher's 
certificate  could  1*  secured  by  passing  the  examination  in  one 
language  (English,  French,  or  an  Indian  dialect).  For  certificates 
of  a  higher  class  candidates  could  take  up  English  and  an  Indian 
dialect,  English  and  French,  or  French  and  an  Indian  dialect. 

There  was  a  modification  of  the  nature  of  the  grant-in-aid.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  payment  of  the  head  teacher's  salary,  provision 
was  made  for  the  payment  of  an  additional  teacher  at  the  rate  of 
B.300  a  year,  per  sixty  pupils  in  average  attendance.  The 
manager  had  the  power  of  distributing  the  result  grant  among  the 
salaried  teachers.  The  capitation  grant  was  reduced  to  R.l 
per  quarter.  The  building  grant  was  abolished,  and  the  mainten- 
ance grant  reduced  to  the  fifth  of  the  rent  valuation  of  the  buildings. 
The  grant-in-aid  was  to  be  withdrawn  if  the  school  building  and 
furniture  were  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Schools  Committee, 
if  the  number  of  pupils  present  during  200  half-days  at  least  in  the 
year  fell  below  30  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  roll ;  if  during  two 
years  in  succession  a  school  did  not  cause  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  on  roll  to  pass  in  standards  at  the  annual  examination,  and  if 
the  average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  preceding  school  year 
fell  below  twenty. 

A  third  Code,  brought  into  force  on  the  1st  of  June,  1882,  laid  Code  of  188-2. 

down  that  the  examination  should  be  held  exclusively  in  English, 

and  that  the  knowledge  of  English  and  of  another  language  was 

necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  teachers'  certificate.    This  Code 
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admitted  of  the  employment  in  schools  of  nuns  or  of  lay  helpers, 
holders  of  certificates  of  employ ;  but  they  could  in  no  wise  share 
in  the  capitation  and  result  grants.  From  the  1st  of  May,  1882, 
no  non-certificated  teacher  could  draw  a  salary  paid  by  the  State. 

By  this  Code  the  average  attendance  required  to  warrant  the  pay- 
ment of  an  assistant  teacher  was  reduced  from  sixty  to  fifty.  The 
result  payment  was  raised  to  R.10  per  pupil  passing  in 
Standards  I.  and  II.,  to  R.  12.50  for  Standards  III.  and  IV..  and 
to  R.15  for  Standards  V.  and  VI.,  under  the  restriction  of  a 
limit  of  age.  The  capitation  grant  was  reduced  to  R.0.25 
per  quarter,  and  the  maintenance  grant  consisted  in  the 
fourth  of  the  rent  valuation  of  the  school  buildings.  No 
grant-in-aid  could  be  made  to  a  school  if  it  were  opened  within  a 
distance  of  less  than  two  kilometres  from  another  school. 

Code  of  1883.  The  fourth  Code  was  promulgated  on  tho  1st  of  June,  1883.  It 
extended  to  the  3 1st  of  May,  1884,  the  date  from  which  no  non- 
certificated  teacher  was  to  be  paid  a  fixed  salary,  and  suspended  the 
limit  of  age. 

[Ttxle.if  188.5.  The  fifth  Code  in  1885  rendered  the  holding  of  a  certificate  of 
competency  oblipatory  from  the  1st  of  January,  1885,  an  exception 
being  made  in  favour  of  such  teachers  as  had  been  previously  em- 
ployed ;  and  provided  for  the  payment  of  a  fixed  salary  of  R.240 
a  year  to  nuns  or  lay  helpers  holding  certificates  of  employ. 

Co»le  of  1890.  The  sixth  Code  was  promulgated  iu  1890.  It  did  away 
with  all  restrictions  as  to  distance  between  schools,  with  the 
payment  of  school  fees,  and  a  limit  of  age  fixed  for  each  standard. 
Managers  were  empowered  to  establish  schools  on  the  half-time 
system,  and  to  create  Agricultural  or  Industrial  Schools.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  were  paid  entirely  by  Government  at  the  end  of 
each  month.  Honorary  certificates  of  competency  of  four  different 
grades,  and  liased  on  length  of  service,  were  granted  to  old 
uncertificated  teachers.  The  privilege  of  holding  a  certificate 
of  employ,  equivalent  to  a  fourth -class  teacher's  certifi- 
cate, was  restricted  to  females.  The  English  and  French 
languages  were  rendered  obligatory  subjects  throughout  all 
the  standards,  as  well  as  in  the  examinations  for  teachers' 
certificates  of  competency.  Optional  subjects  were  introduced 
into  the  syllabus  for  schools,  and  an  additional  grant  paid 
for  passing  in  such  subjects.  The  grant-in-aid  could  be  entirely 
withdrawn  from  a  school  when  the  school  building  and  furniture 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law.  The 
result  grant  might  be  withdrawn  if,  during  two  successive  years, 
less  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance 
during  the  two  quarters  preceding  the  examinations  had  p 
the  annual  examinations.  The  fixed  salary  of  the  teacher  might  be 
withdrawn  if,  during  the  preceding  civil  year,  the  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils  had  been  less  than  twenty.  This  Code  further  laid 
r,,own  the  principle  that  the  annual  sum  voted  by  the  Legislature 
to  •  Grant-in-aid  Schools  cannot  be  exceeded.    This  was   done  by 
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aying  the  result  grant  pro  rata  if  the  balance  available  after  pay- 
lent  of  the  total  salaries  and  maintenance  grant  was  insufficient. 
The  Code  of  1890  has  been  replaced  by  the  one  framed  in  1902  Code  of  1902. 
<ee  App.  B)  by  the  Committee  of  Primary  Instruction,  con- 
atuted  under  Ordinance  No.  33  of  1899  (see  App.  A).  The 
Dwera  of  this  Committee  in  regard  to  Primary  Schools  have  been 
escribed  above. 

The  work  of  Primary  Education  in  Mauritius  is  carried  out  by  Provision  of 
wo  classes  of  schools,  styled  respectively  Government  and  Grant-  ?|jj!!nJ7Edu' 
i-aid  Schools,  in  which  attendance  is  not  compulsory. 

In  the  Government  Schools  the  teachers  are  appointed  and  paid  Government 
y  Government ;  the  school  buildings  and  apparatus  are  provided  8chools- 
ad  maintained   by  Government,  and  the  management  of  the 
jhools  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 
They  were  divided,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Code  of  1902,  Clauses  of 
ito  four  categories:-  SlT6"1 

(1)  The  First  Grade  Schools,  Division  I.,  the  teachers  of 

,   .which  draw  a  fixed  salary  of  R.2,000  a  year,  in  the  case  of 

".    males,  and  of-R.1,000  in  that  of  females. 

'"  .    (2)  The  First  Grade  Schools,  Division  II.,  in  which  teachers 

draw  a  fixed  salary  plus  a  Result  payment  of  R.5  per  pupil 

passing  in  standards.    First  Grade,  Division  II.  Schools  include 

three  different  classes,  according  as  the  number  of  pupils  in 

average  attendance  is  100  or  more,  fifty  and  under  100,  and 

less    than    fifty.     In    First   Grade    Schools    there    are  six 

standards  or  classes  of  pupils. 

(3)  The  Second  Grade  Schools,  in  which  the  Elementary 
subjects  are  generally  taught  up  to  Standard  IV.,  and  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  ranges  between  forty  and  twenty. 
These  were  originally  started  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
remote  and  sparsely-populated  parts. 

(4)  The  Second  Grade  (Half-time)  Government  Schools. 
They  are  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  teaching  and  average 
attendance  as  the  last-mentioned  class  of  schools,  and  were 
established  principally  for  the  education  of  children  belonging 
to  the  Indian  population,  and  employed  part  of  the  day  on 
estates.  The  half-time  principle,  as  applied  to  these  schools, 
has  proved  an  utter  failure.  They  are  virtually  full-time 
schools. 

In    Government   Schools   the  holidays  are    as  follows :     Holy  Holidays, 
eek,    two  weeks   in    August,    four   weeks   in    December   and 
tnuary.  every  Saturday,  all  Government  holidays. 
In  aided  schools  the  Manager  must  give  notice  to  the  Director 
all  holidays  other  than  public  holidays. 

During  1901  there  were  seventy-five  Government  Schools  in  Number  of 
nration  ;  three  of  these  were  closed  during  the  year,  leaving  on  gj.hools^n8"' 
ib  31st  of  December,  1901,  seventy-two — ten  belonging  to  the  First  1901. 
rade,  First  Division  ;  thirty-six  to  the  First  Grade,  Second  Divi- 
on ;  twenty-one  to  the  Second  Grade  (Full-time),  and  five  to  the 
wond  Grade  (Half-time). 
8876  o*. 
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The  average  number  of  pupils  oa  roll  in  1901  in  the  several 
classes  of  Government  Schools  was  9,352,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  5,584. 

In  Primary  Aided  Schools  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  un 
salaried  persons  styled  managers  on  condition  that  such  teachers 
satisfy  the  regulations  with  regard  to  qualifications  and 
numbers  of  staff,  which  are  the  same  as  for  teachers  in  Qoi 
ment  Schools.  The  ownership  of  the  school  is  vested  in  such 
manager,  who  is  responsible  for  its  control  and  direction,  and  for 
providing  the  school  buildings  and  apparatus. 

These  schools  are  all  denominational.  During  1901  then 
were  ninety-nine  of  them  in  operation ;  five  of  these  were  closed 
during  the  year  and  one  fresh  one  was  added  to  the  gran: 
leaving  on  the  31st  of  December,  1901,  ninety-four— divided  at 
follows  :  sixty-five  Roman  Catholic,  twenty-six  Church  of  i 
two  Presbyterian,  and  one  Mahomedan.  The  average  Dumber  of 
pupils  on  roll  was  9,668  and  the  average  attendances  6,374. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  grant-in-aid  the  Code  of  1902  stata 
that  a  school  must  be  necessary  for  its  locality,  must  have  had  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  fifty  in  Port  Louis  or  any 
township,  or  twenty-five  in  tha  country  districts,  for  the  three 
months  preceding  the  application  for  a  grant,  must  satisfy  certain 
specified  conditions  as  to  furniture  and  accommodation,  and 
must  admit  children  of  any  religion  or  race.  A  grant-in-aul 
consists  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  according  to  the  classes 
of  certificates  held  by  them,  as  in  Government  Schools,  result 
grants,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  result  giants  paid  to  Govern 
ment  Schools  and  on  the  same  conditions  and  to  be  divided  anion: 
the  teachers  in  the  same  manner,  and  one  quarter  of  the 
valuation  of  the  school  premises  and  the  head  teacher's  quarters. 

No  grant  shall  be  paid  to  a  school  which  has  nut  been  open  for 
school  work  for  200  entire  school  days  during  the  civil  year  hi 
which  the  annual  examination  of  the  school  takes  place. 

The   inspection  of   Primary  Schools,  Government   and   Aided. 
is  carried  out   by  two  Inspectors  of  Schools,  one  Bublnsm 
and  a  Government  teacher  specially  appointed  to  assist  the  Enspte- 
tors.    They  are  all  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  pupils  of  each  school  are  every  year  presented  to  the  In 
8pector   for    examination.      For    the   standards   of   examin. 
under  the  Code  of  1902  see  Appendix  B  (Schedule  A).     At   Ibfl 
examination,  all  children  attending  the  school  shall  lie  proa 
to  the   Inspector,    but  the  examination   shall    be  limited    to  the 
pupils  in  Standards  I.-VI. 

Notice  of  the  examination  must  be  given  at  least  one  month 
previously. 

The  obligatory  elementary  subjects  are  English  and   Fn 
(reading,  writing  and  conversation)  and   arithmetic.     In   reai 
the  child  must  satisfy  the  Inspector  that  he  has  mastered  the 
meaning  of  the  English  or  French  text.    In  writing,  the  test  in  t  ba 
lower  standards  is  an  English  or  a  French    dictation   exercise, 
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and  in  the  upper  ones  composition  :  a  simple  description  of  objects 
or  events,  a  letter,  or  the  reproduction  of  a  narrative  previously ' 
read  aloud.  The  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  embraces  tho 
four  simple  rules,  numeration,  notation,  short  problems  ou 
the  first  four  rules,  bazaar  and  shop  accounts  in  rupees  and 
cents,  bills  or  invoices,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  problems  in- 
volving the  metric  measures  of  length,  weight,  and  capacity, 
greatest  common  measure,  least  common  multiple,  and  problems 
on  square  and  cubic  measurements. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  pass,  a  pupil  must  secure  two-fifths  of  the 
maximum  of  the  marks  in  each  division  of  each  of  the  elementary 
subjects.  To  pupils  earning  four-fifths  of  the  maximum  in  each 
obligatory  subject,  merit  certificates  are  awarded. 

Result  grants,  which  under  the  old  regulations  were  on  a  different  Result  Pay 
scale  for  Government  and  Aided  Schools,  are  paid  under  the  Code  meatr- 
of  1902  to  both  Government  and  grant-in-aid  Schools  as  follows : — 
For  a  pass  in  the  obligatory  subjects  : 

In  Standard  I.   -        -        -        -        R.5 

In       „       II  -       -       -       -       R.6 

In       „     •  III.  R.8 

In        „        IV.        -        -       -      R.10 

In        „        V.  ---      R.12 

In        „        VI.         -       -        -      R.15 
For  a  pass  in  each  optional  subject : 

In  Standard  III.       •-        -        -        R.3 

In       „        IV.        -       -  R.3 

In  V.  ...        R.4 

In        „         VI.         -        -        -        R.4 
These  grants  are  divided  among  the  teachers  according  to  a 
fixed   scale  determined  by  the  average  attendance  and  staS  of 
school. 

Under  the  Code  of  1902  the  staff  of  a  Government  Primary 
School  exclusive  of  the  head  teacher  must  be  according  to  the  average 
attendance  as  follows:  below  40,  one  monitor;  41-60,  one  assis- 
tant ;  61-80,  one  assistant  and  one  monitor ;  81-100,  one  assistant 
and  two  monitors.  If  the  number  exceeds  100  there  may  be  an 
assistant  or  two  monitors  for  every  fifty  or  part  of  fifty  greater 
than  twenty-five  in  excess  of  100,  in  addition  to  the  staff  allowed 
for  100 ;  for  twenty-five  or  less,  one  extra  monitor  will  be  allowed. 
But  the  entire  number  of  uncertificated  monitors  must  not  exceed 
the  number  of  teachers,  including  the  head  teacher  and  assistants. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  obtaining  a  result  grant  is  that  the 
number  of  passes  must  not  be  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  number 
of  pupils   in  standards  on  the  roll   on  the  day  of  examination. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  result  grant   a  child   must  have  made  RtquUita 
at  the  school  in  which  he  is  examined   170  attendances  of  at  JJJ^JIJ*8 
least  two  hours  at  secular  instruction  during  the  twelve  months  grant, 
preceding  the  examination,  unless  he  may  have  been  transferred 
from  another  school,  in  which  case  the  grant  is  divided  between 
the  two  schools. 
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/unit  of  age.      flie  attendance  of  a  child  cannot  be  reckoned  before  he  lias 
attained  the  age  of  five  years,  and  no  pupil  may  be  retain* 
the   register  after  the  annual  examination  which  follows  his  or 
her  eighteenth  birthday  in  schools  for  boys  only,  or  for  girls  only 
or  after  his  or  her  sixteenth  birthday  in  mixed  schools. 

In  1901  10,545  pupils  were  presented  for  examination  in  tbi 
Government  and  State-aided  Schools;    7.191  of  these  passed. 

No.  examined.     No.  passed. 
Government  Schools   -    -        -        5648  3683 

Roman  Catholic  Aided  - 
Church  of  England  do.  - 
Presbyterian  do.    - 

Mahomedan  do.    - 

Singing  is  not  a  subject  of  instruction  in  thl>  primary   school1' 
of  the  Colony. 

Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy  are  not  taught  in  schools. 
Pupils  of  every  primary  school  must  be  drilled  every  day  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden. 
Drawing  figures  as  a  subject  of  examination  in  the  curriculum 
fur  teachers,  but  not  in  that  for  scholars.  A  class  in  which  freehand 
drawing  and  practical  geometry  are  taught  is  held  every  morning 
Iwfore  school  hours,  in  Port  Louis,  for  such  subordinate  teachers 
as  are  preparing  for  their  certificate  examinations,  and  reside  in 
Port  Louis  ;  but  no  arrangement  exists  bj  which  teachers  residing 
in  the  country  districts  c;in  lie  taught  drawing. 

The  Code  of  11102  makes  provision  fur  classes  to  !»•  cslahlisM 
at  Primary  Government  or  Aided  Schools  to  teach  the  mechanical 
principles  of  a  trade.  Such  a  class  may  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  several  schools.  Attention  is  especially  to  be  given 
to  teaching  the  pupils  the  principles  of  the  trade,  rather  than  to 
the  making  of  useful  articles.  The  pupils  should  attend  for  tun 
periods  of  two  hours  each  a  week,  and  half  an  hour  out  of  each 
period  of  two  hours  may  be.  employed  in  drawing  and  in  explaining 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  Pupils  must  have  passed  at  least 
the  second  standard,  and  preference  will  be  given  to  those  who 
have  pas.-ed  a  higher  standard. 

The  Code  of  1902  provides  for  the  establishment  of  half-time 
schools  (Government  or  Grant-in-aid)  for  Indian  children.  The 
subjects  taught  in  such  schools  will  be  the  obligatory  subjects  for 
the  standards  in  Primary  Schools  as  far  as  Standard  IV.,  provided 
that  an  Indian  dialect  may  be  substituted  for  French  or  English. 
The  teachers  in  such  schools  must  be  able  to  speak  and  write  an 
Indian  dialect.  Result  grants  shall  be  paid  for  pupils  in  these 
schools  who  have  made  130  complete  attendances  of  three  hours 
each  on  separate  days  and  who  satisfy  the  Inspector  at  the  annual 
examination.  Such  schools  must  have  two  complete  se 
during  the  day,  in  each  of  which  three  whole  hours  ore  devoted  to 
secular  instruction,  the  instruction  given  at  the  morning  session 
being  independent  of  that  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  allow  pupi '-■ 
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attending  one  session  a  day  to  receive  a.  consecutive   course  of 
instruction, 

Beligious  instruction  .is  giveu  by  the  clergy  of  the  different  Religion* 
denominations  once  a  week  in  the  schoolroom  or  at  church.'  The  In»troction. 
lessons  set  by.  the  religious  instructors  are  learnt  every  morning 
for  .half  an-  hour  in  the  Government  Schools.   In  Aided  Schools  the 
Department  does  not  interfere  with  this  subject  beyond  insisting 
on  the  observance  of  a  conscience  clause. 

In  the  lower  classes  of  a  school,  to  the  Third  Standard  inclusive,  Language  of 
any  language  may  be  employed  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  that  Instruction. 
language  being  used  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  pupils,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  in  the  case  of  a  Government  School,  and  by 
the  Manager  in  the  case  of  a  Grant-in-aid  School.  English  and 
French  are  taught  from  the  beginning  as  subjects  of  study,  pro- 
vided that  in  half-time  schools  an  Indian  dialect  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  French  or  English.  From  the  Fourth  Standard  and 
upwards  English  alone  is  employed,  except  in  the  case  of  French 
lessons,  which  are  given  in  French. 

There  are  no  continuation  schools,  or  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  the  Colony. 

No  arrangement  exists  whereby  free  meals  are  provided  for 
needy  scholars. 

Under  the  Code  of  1902,  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  both  Govern-  Teachers' 
meat  and  Aided  Schools  depend  on  the  class  of  certificate  which  Salaries. 
they  hold.      The  following  is  the  scale  of  payment  of  the  fixed 
portion  of  the  teacher's  emoluments,  the  remainder  being  made 
up  of  a  result  grant.    Teachers  in  Government  Schools  also  receive 
free  residence  or  an  allowance  in  lieu  thereof. 

Men. 
1st  Class  certificate      -        -        R.80  per  month, 
2nd  do.       do.  -       -        R.40 

3rd    do.       do.  -       -       R.30 

Women. 
1st  Class  certificate      -        -       R.60  per  month 
2nd  do.        do.  -       -      R.30 

3rd  do.        do.  -       -      R.25 

Certificated  Monitors  -        -       R.20 

6th  Standard  Monitors        -       R.12 

5th  Standard  Monitors        -       R.  8 

As  Government  teachers  are  Civil  servants,  they  are  entitled  to  Pension*. 

pensions,  and  their  pensionable  service  counts  as  soon  as  they  are 

in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  250  rupees  a  year. 

In  aided  schools  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  local  managers, 

but  the  salaries  are  paid  by  Government  according  to  a  scale  laid 

down  in  the  Code  and  to  the  class  of  certificate. 

There  exists  in  the  Colony  no  normal  school  or  training  college.  'Training  of 

*  A  Government  Training  School  to  train  elementary  teachers  for  buys  has 
been  established,  and  it-  is  hoped  that  a  School  may  soon  be  opened  for  the 
training  of  women  teachers.  (Colonial  Reports,  Annual,  Jfo,  412,  Mauritius. 
Report  for  J902.    Cd.  1768—17). 
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The  Code  of  1902  makes  provision  for  the  employment  of  moni- 
tors, who  are  required  to  ]>ass  the  monitors'  examination.  (See 
Appendix  B.,  Schedule  C).  Monitors  must  not  be  less  than 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

In  Government  Schools  the  head  teacher  is  bound,  either  before  or 
after  school  hours,  to  devote  not  less  than  four  hours  a  week  to  teach- 
ing and  training  the  monitors.  The  head  teacher  receives  a  payment 
of  R.20  for  each  monitor  who  passes  the  monitor's  examination. 

Pupils  who  are  iu  the  Sixth  Standard,  who  desire  to  be  trained 
as  teachers,  may  be  employed  as  volunteers,  They  are  not  paid 
anything,  but  they  assist  in  the  teaching  fora limited  time  during 
school  hours  and  receive  one  hour's  instruction  per  day  from  the 
head-teacher,  before  or  after  school  hours.  The  instruction  may 
be  given  along  with  that  given  to  the  monitors.  The  rules  for 
monitors  and  volunteer*  in  Grant-in-aid  Schools  are  the  same 
as  for  those  in  Government  Schools. 

To  facilitate  the  recruiting  of  teachers  for  Aided  Schools,  Govern- 
ment has  approved  certain  regulations  passed  by  the  Council  of 
Education  in  1892,  by  which  fifteen  yearly  studentships  have  been 
created,  the  holders  of  which  receive  from  Government.  It.  12 
a  month,  during  two  years,  so  as  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  teachers'  examinations  at  certain  schools  chosen  for  the  purpose 
by  the  heads  of  the  several  Christian  churches.  A  further  sum 
of  R.5  a  month  is  paid,  per  student,  to  the  head  teachers 
of  the  schools  at  which  the  training  takes  place.  The  number 
of  students  to  which  each  class  of  denominational  schools  is  entitled 
is  based  on  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  preceding 
year.  To  secure  the  object  in  view,  an  examination  conducted 
by  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  takes  place  in  the  month  of  December 
of  each  year.  The  candidates  must  lie  presented  by  school  managers, 
and  be  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under  twenty  one  years  ol 
age  on  the  1st  of  December  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  presented 
for  examination. 
Teachers'  Under  the  Code  of  1902,  teachers'  certificates    of   comiwteney 

examination*  0f  ^ne  8econd  ancj  third  classes  are  obtained  by  passing  in 
efttea  "i  com  August  of  each  year  the  examinations  required  by  law.  For 
patency.  n  second  class  certificate  it  is  necessary  to  have  taught  in  a 
Government  or  Aided  Primary  School  or  schools  for  five  years  and 
to  have  received  satisfactory  reports,  and  similarly  for  a  third  class 
certificate  it  is  necessary  to  have  taught  for  three  years.  The 
syllabus  includes  English  and  French  Reading  and  Conversation, 
English  and  French  Grammar,  English  and  French  Orthography 
and  Composition,  English  and  French  Translation.  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  English  and  French  History,  Drawing,  Practical 
Geometry,  and  School  Management,  with  Algebra  and  Euclid  for 
males  and  Needlework  for  females.  (See  Appendix  B,  Schedule  D  ) 
The  fourth  class  certificates  formerly  granted  to  teachers  have 
been  abolished  by  the  Code  of  1902,  but  the  present  holders  of  such 
certificates  are  regarded  as  certificated  and  are  paid  at  the  rate 
at  which  they  were  paid  before  the  present  (^ode  came  into  force. 
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At  the  examinations  held  in  August,  1901,  under  the  old  con- 
ditions, 212  candidates  sat  for  their  certificates.  Of  these  thirty- 
one  only  were  successful. 

For  the  4th  class  certificate  :  134  came  forward,  20  passed. 
„     3rd  „  49  „  9     „ 

„      2nd  „  29  „  2     ., 

These  examinations,  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  Royal  College 
teaching  staff. 

A  first-class  certificate  cannot  bo  obtained  by  examination,  but 
by  efficient  work  of  the  holder  of  a  second-class  certificate  as  the 
head  teacher  of  a  school,  after  five  good  annual  reports  from  the 
Head  of  the  Education  Department. 

By  qualifying  in  school  management,  teachers'  certificates  are 
under  the  Code  of  1902  granted  to  the  following : — 

(a)  A  third-class  certificate  to  a  candidate  who  has  successfully 
passed  one  of  the  following  examinations. 

1.  The  Junior  Cambridge  Local. 

2.  The  (5th  or  7th  Standard  of  the  Examination  of  the  Higher 

Education  of  girls. 

3.  The  Royal   College   Middle-class  or  Upper  Remove  Class 

Examination. 
4    The  French  "  Brevet  de  capacite  Elenientaire. 
5.  Any  other  certificate   which  the    Director  shall    consider 

equivalent. 

(b)  A  second-class  certificate  to  a  candidate  who  has  passed: 

1.  The  Senior  Cambridge  Local. 

2.  The  London  University  Matriculation. 

A  Becond-class  certificate  is  issued  to  holders  of  first  class 
certificates  (if  the  College  of  1 'receptors  or  holders  of  the  French 
"Brevet  de  capacite  superieur"  or  to  those  who  have  obtained 
any  other  certificate  which  the  Director  shall  consider  equivalent. 

The  follow  ing  is  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  Primary  Number  ot 
Schools  in  1901 : —  l.  .. hom  in 

In  Government  Schools.  STJu.i"«T 

Head  teachers :  Males         -        -        •        -        -        -    (12         ttefaoob  Ui 

Females  13  "*"• 

Assistant  teachers  --        -        -        -        -        -78 

Monitors  and  Monitresses 118 

Total       -        -        -  271 
In  Aided  Schools. — (Teachers  whose  salaries  are  paid  by 

Government.) 

Head  Teachers  96 

Assistants  ........  101 

Total    -        -        -        -  197         prim 
As  a  link  between  Secondary  and  Primary  Education  scholarships  ac'iwl^ 
and  exhibitions  have  been  instituted.    The  subjects  of  examina-  aohulanhini 
tion  include  Eiujlinh  and  French  :  Reading,  conversation,  recita-  J,",'n,efor,bl" 
tion,  grammar,  dictation,  composition;  Arithmetic:  Gcoyrupliy :  bay* 
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Europe  and  Mauritius,  with  maps,  elementary  physical  geo- 
graphy ;  History :  That  of  England  to  the  close  of  the  Norman 
conquest ;  and  that  of  France  to  the  death  of  Saint  Louis ; 
Algebra  :  To  simple  equations  with  problems  involving  the  same; 
E ud ill:  to  end  of  Hook  I.,  with  easy  deductions;  Drawing  and 
Practical  Geometry. 

There  may  be  awarded  yearly  six  scholarships  of  R.100  per 
annum,  tenable  for  tour  years,  together  with  free  tuition  at  the 
Royal  College  until  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  scholarship 
holder  is  twenty  years  of  age,  and  six  exhibitions  entitling  the 
holders  to  free  tuition  at  the  Royal  College  until  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  they  are  twenty  years  of  age. 

These  twelve  yearly  rewards  are  open  to  all  pupils  who  have 
attended  a  Primary  Government  or  Aided  School  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  ex- 
amination takes  place.  The  examination  is  held  in  the  month 
of  December. 

Candidates  must  not  be  over  fifteen  years  and  not  under  twelve 
years  of  age  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  in  which  the 
examination  takes  place.  Successful  candidates  must  earn  at 
least  30  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks  obtainable  in  each  sub- 
ject, and  three-fifths  of  the  total  marks  obtainable.  Further 
particulars  as  to  these  scholarships,  and  as  to  the  scholarships  for 
girls,  are  given  in  the  Code  of  1902  (Appendix  B.). 

Since  1895  Government  has  instituted  scholarships  for  girls 
attending  the  Primary  Schools,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
u  higher  course  of  studies  than  that  which  obtains  in  the  Primary 
Schools.  These  scholarships  are  four  in  number,  being  each  "I 
the  value  of  R.244  a  year,  tenable  for  three  years,  with  free 
grant  of  books  and  free  railway  travelling,  whenever  the 
girls'  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  same.  The  successful 
candidates  must  pursue  their  studies  at  a  girls'  school  recognised 
as  one  preparing  for  the  examinations  under  the  scheme  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Girls. 

Candidates  must  have  passed  the  Fifth  Standard,  be  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  on  the  31st  of  August  of  the  year  in  which  they 
compete,  and  have  attended  a  Primary  Government  or  Aided 
School  for  at  least  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  1st  of 
August  of  the  year  in  which  the  examination  is  held.  The 
examination  is  held  in  the  month  of  August.  The  subjects  of 
examination  are  the  obligatory  subjects  of  the  Fifth  Standard  of 
Instruction  in  a  Primary  School,  and  the.  optional  subjects,  English. 
French  and  Geography.  Successful  candidates  must  earn  at  least 
one  thinl  of  the  maximum  marks  in  each  subject,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  total  marks  obtainable  in  all  the  subjects. 

With  B  view  to  encouraging  needlework  among  girls  attending 
the  Primary  Schools  four  needlework  scholarships,  each  of 
the  annual  value  of  R.100,  tenable  for  three  years,  have  long 
been  instituted  by  Government.  The  rules  governing  these 
scholarships  were  revised  in  1892.    The  competition  is  under  the 
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control  of  a  ladies'  committee  -  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
comprises  the  usual  shirt-sleeve  test,  to  include:  A  seam  made 
by  running,  back-stitching  and  felling,  hemming,  gathering, 
stitching,  button-hole,  the  gusset,  eyelet-hole  and  loop,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  berring-bone  stitching  and  of  repairing  old  linen  and 
stockings.  Candidates  -must  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
seventeen.  The  four  yearly  successful  candidates  are  duly  appren- 
ticed to  some  persons  accepted  by  the  committee,  and  their  daily 
attendance  is  registered.  The  members  of  the  ladies'  committee 
from  time  to  time  call  at  the  shops  or  establishments  in  which 
apprentices  are  trained  in  order  to  ascertain  their  progress  and 
conduct. 
The  sum  expended  by  Government  on  Primary  Education  in  Cost  to 

1900*  was  R.298,870.94.  SrE?"" 

of  rnm« 

HI.— Technical  and  Industrial  Education. 

Technical  and  Industrial  Schools,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
do  not  exist  in  the  Colony.  The  only  approach  to  technical  in- 
struction consists  in  the  yearly  appointment  by  the  Education 
Department  of  eight  apprentices  at  the  Government  Plain e  Lauzun 
Railway  Workshops  and  of  two  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Curepipe. 
The  selection  of  these  ten  apprentices  is  dependent  on  a  competitive 
examination  held  in  December  each  year,  conducted  by  the 
Inspector  of  Schools.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  English 
and  French,  Beading  and  Dictation,  and  Arithmetic.  Successful 
candidates  must  obtain  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  marks  in 
each  subject.  The  regulations  for  both  classes  of  .scholarships 
were  revised  in  1902  and  the  number  of  the  engineering 
scholarships  was  increased  from  five  to  eight. 

For  the  apprenticeships  at  the  Railway  Workshops,  candidates  Appreutl 
must  be   not  more  than   sixteen  years  of  age   on   the   first   ofjjjjj^j,* 
January  next  following  the  examination,  and  of  a  sound  con-  railway 
stitution.      The    apprenticeship    lasts   six   years,   during   which  •wlwlioi 
the  following  rates  of  daily  wages  are  paid  : — R.0.40  in  the  first 
year,  R.0.50  in  the  second.   R.0.60  in  the  third,  R.0.70  in  the 
fourth,  and  R.0.85  in  the  fifth  and  R.l  in  the  sixth.    The  yearly 
increase  in  the  wages  is  consequent  on  the  apprentice's  diligence 
and   good  conduct.      Inefficient  apprentices  may  be  discharged, 
and  irregular  ones  punished  by  stoppage  of  pay.    In  case  of  illness 
certified  by  a  medical  attendant,  half-pay  is  allowed  for  absences 
not  exceeding  six  days  in  a  month.     Full  pay  is  allowed  if  the 
illness  is  caused  by  some  injury  received  whilst  at  work. 

An  apprentice  is  required  for  the  first  three  years  of  his 
apprenticeship  to  do  manual  work  for  about  six  hours  a  day  and 
receive*  for  about  two  hours  a  day  theoretical  instruction  in 
subjects  connected  with  his  work,  including  Arithmetic,  Mensura- 
tion, Geometry,  Algebra,  Geometrical  Drawing  and  Metallurgy. 
For  the  last  three  years  of  the  apprenticeship,  an  apprentice  will 
be  required  to  work  for  about  eight  hours  a  day,  his  work  con- 
sisting partly  of  manual  and  partly  of  theoretical  work. 

•  In  1902  it  was  K.291,50009.  See  Colonial  Reports,  Annul.  Mauritius 
Report  for  1902.     No.  412.     Cd.  1768-17. 
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rticiiltural  Candidates  for  the  apprenticeships  at  the  Botanical  Gardens 
prentice-  Curepipe,  must  be  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age  on  the  first 
of  January  next  following  the  examination,  and  of  sound  con- 
stitution. The  apprenticeship  is  for  four  years,  and  entitles  the 
holder  to  the  following  rates  of  wages : — First  yenr,  R.48  j»r 
annum;  second  year,  R.60;  third  year,  R.75  ;  and  the  fourth 
year  R.100  ;  plus  free  quarters  and  R.2  a  week  for  rations 
during  the  whole  tenure  of  the  apprenticeship.  Apprentices  work 
about  8  hours  a  day.  They  are  taught  the  handling  of  garden- 
ing implements,  how  to  prepare  the  soil,  potting,  grafting 
pruning,  laying  out  grounds,  etc.,  and  the  principles  of 
Agriculture,  Botany  and  Forestry.  The  more  advanced  appren- 
tices are  also  instructed  in  the  collection  and  pressing  of  botanical 
specimens,  and  dissecting  and  drawing  flowers.  The  conditions  as 
to  increase  and  stoppage  of  pay,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  engineering  apprentices. 


IV.  Government   Reformatory. 

A  Government  Reformatory  has  been  in  existence  for  many 
years.  It  is  situated  in  a  country  district,  in  good  and  well- ven- 
tilated buildings  with  large  grounds  attached.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  the  prison  authorities,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
discipline  and  the  moral  and  material  care  of  the  inmates.  The 
Education  Department  is  entrusted  with  the  instruction  of  the 
latter,  and  has  to  provide  two  certificated  teachers.  The  lads  are 
divided  into  two  batches,  always  kept  apart  from  each  other,  one 
made  up  of  such  as  have  Ijeen  convicted  of  offences  of  a  criminal 
character,  the  other  of  those  who  are  undergoing  short  sentences 
of  detention.  No  offender  is  sent  to  the  Reformatory  when  above 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

For  school  purposes  the  lads  are  half-timers,  one  batch  attending 
in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  instruction 
imparted  at  the  two  Reformatory  Schools  is  that  which  obtains 
in  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  Colony.  The  pupils  are  grou|jed 
into  standards,  and  the  subjects  taught  are  English,  French  and 
Arithmetic.  like  other  Primary  Schools,  those  at  the  Reformatory 
are  visited  and  inspected  by  officers  of  the  Education  Department, 
to  whom  the  two  teachers  are  responsible  for  the  progress  of 
the  inmates. 

On  the  last  inspection  day  57  pupils  were  present,  42  as  belong- 
ing to  the  criminal  class,  and  15  to  the  non-criminal.  Out  of  the 
batch  of  42,  10  were  presented  for  examination  :  4  in  Standard  I., 
3  in  Standard  II.,  1  in  Standard  HI.,  and  2  in  Standard  IV.  The 
examination  was  successfully  passed  by  six  lads. 

Of  the  batch  of  15,  11  were  presented  for  examination  :  7  in 
Standard  I..  3  in  Standard  II.,  and  1  in  Standard  UI ;  8  passed 
to  the  Inspector's  satisfaction. 

When  not  at  school,  tho  boys  are  employed  in  gardening  or  in 
learning  a  trade. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


THE  EDUCATION  ORDINANCE.  1899. 
No.  33  of  1899. 

AN  ORDINANCE 

Enacted  by  the  Governor  of  Mauritius  and  its  Depend- 
encies, WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 

Government  thereof. 

to  make  better  provision  for  education,  and  to  revise 
and  codify  the  law  with  regard  thereto. 

[Consolidated  Ordinance  No.  3.] 

arrangement  of  sections  and  articles. 
Section. 
I.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Director 

and  Officers Articles  3-6. 

II.  Committees  of  Instruction Articles  7-14. 

III.  Schools  and  Teachers Articles  15-21. 

IV.  Royal  College  Fees Articles  22-24. 

V.  English  Scholarships Articles  26-31. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council  of  Government  as  follows : — 

Short  Title. 

1.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Education  Ordinance,  1899." 

Definition*. 

2.  In  this  Ordinance :  "  Director  "  means  the  Director  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

"  Rector"  means  the  Rector  of  the  Royal  College. 

"  Royal  College  "  includes  every  Department  or  Branch  of  the  Institution 
called  the  Royal  College. 

Section  I. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Director  and  Officers. 
Creation  of  Department. 

3.  (I)  The  Council  of  Education  and  the  Committees  thereof  established 
by  Ordinance  No.  38  of  1860  are  hereby  abolished,  and  in  lieu  thereof  there 
shall  be  created  a  Government  Department  to  be  styled  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

(2)  The  Head  of  the  Department  shall  be  styled  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  shall  receive  such  salary  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  Government. 

(3)  The  post  of  Superintendent  of  S:hools  is  hereby  abolished  ;  provided 
that  the  holder  thereof  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  by 
reason  of  such  abolition,  if  he  is  appointed  to  any  other  office  in  the  Colonial 
Service  to  which  at  least  an  equivalent  salary  is  attached. 

(4)  The  Officers  of  the  Department  shall  be  as  follows  : 

i.  The  Rector  and  staff  of  the  Royal  College  ; 

ii.  The  Principal  and  staff  of  any  Government  Institution  established 
for  Technical,  Agricultural,  Commercial  or  General  Education  ; 

iii.  Inspectors  of  Schools  ; 
and  such  clerks  and  servants  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  at 
salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council  of  Government- 
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Transfer  of  property  of  Council  to  Government. 

4.  All  property  moveable  or  immoveable,  and  all  rights,  claims  or  liabili- 
ties which  at  the  time  this  Ordinance  comes  into  force  are  vested  in  the 
Council  of  Relocation  hereby  abolished,  shall  be  transferred  to  and  shall 
reel  in  the  I  lovernment. 

Provided  that  all  such  property  which  may  have  been  granted,  bequeathed 
or  presented  to  the  said  Council  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  professorial 
chairs,  lectureships,  bursaries  or  prizes,  or  for  founding  libraries  or  museums 
in  the  Royal  College,  or  in  any  government  school,  shall  henceforth  be 
applied  to  the  same  objects  as  heretofore. 

Dut  U.i  i  if  Direr  I  or. 

.">.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director  to  prepare  Regulations  for  the  due 
carrying  out  of  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
Committees  of  Public  Instruction  hereinafter  referred  to ;  and  further, 
whenever  he  shall  think  tit,  to  submit  to  the  said  Committees  amendments 
of  the  same.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  Regula- 
tions. 

He  shall,  before  the  month  of  April  in  each  year,  make  to  the  Governor 
a  Report  upon  the  state  of  every  educational  establishment  supported  or 
aided  by  public  funds  under  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  and  -u.-h 
Report  shall  be  printed  and  laid  before  the  Council  of  Government. 

He  shall  further  whenever  he  shall  think  fit  report  to  the  Governor  mi 
any  matter  relative  to  the  education  of  youth  in  the  Colony. 

He  shall  have  the  right  to  visit  and  inspect  t  lu-  I  loyal  College,  and  to 
inspect  and  direct  the  Inspectors  to  inspect  at  all  reasonable  times,  any 
school  (other  than  one  forming  part  of  the  Royal  College)  supported,  or 
aided  out  of,  or  receiving  a  grant  from  public  fund-. 

(2)  The  exercise  of  all  the  powers  conferred  On  the  Director  under  this 
Ordinance  shall  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Governor  in  Executive 
Council. 

Duties  of  Rector. 

6.  The  Rector  shall  be  entrusted  with  preserving  the  discipline  of  the 
Royal  College,  and  shall  be  the  executive  officer  for  carrying  out  within  the 
Royal  College  any  provisions  of  the  Regulations  applicable  thereto. 

Section  II. 

Committees  ok  Instruction. 

Committee  of  Superior  Instruction. 

7.  In  respect  to  Superior  and  Secondary  Education  in  the  Colony,  there 
shall  be  established  a  Committee  to  be  styled  the  Committee  of  Superior 
Instruction  and  composed  as  follows  : 

i.  The  Director,— (Chairman). 

ii.  The  Rector ; 

iii.  The  following  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  the  month 
of  December  in  every  year  : 

(a.)  on  the  nomination  of  the  Managers  of  Associated  Schools — one 
member. 

(/'.)  on  the  nomination  of  the  Managers  of  Girl's  Schools,  pupils  of 
which  have  obtained  passes ^  at  the  preceding  examination  held  in 
connection  with  the  Higher  Education  of  Girls  —one  member. 

('•.)  chosen  by  the  Governor  himself— eight  members. 

Committee  of  Primary  Instruction. 
R.  In  respect  to  Primary  Education  there  shall  be  established  a  Com 
mittee  to  be  styled  the  Committee  of  Primary  Instruction  and  composed  u 
follows  : — 

i.  The  Director, — (Chairman), 

ii.  The  following  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  the  month 
of  December  in  eyeryyear  : 

(u)  on  the  nomination  of  the  Managers  of  Roman  Catholic  Grant-in- 
aid  Primary  Schools— two  members. 

(6)  on  the  nomination  of  the  Managers  of  the  Protestant  Grant-in 
aid  Primary  Schools  —one  member. 
(c)  chosen  by  the  Governor  himself— eight  members. 
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Procedure  for  nominations  by  Managers  of  Schools. 

9.  For  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  nominations  of  the  members  of 
the  respective  Committees  by  the  Managers  of  the  Schools  referred  to  in 
articles  7  and  8,  they  shall  respectively  be  convened  by  the  Director  at  such 
time  and  place  as  he  shall  think  fit 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Committees  shall  be  Inspectors  of  Schools  ap- 
pointed ad  hoc  by  the  Governor, 

Powers  of  Committee. 

10.  (1)  The  Committee  of  Superior  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  make 
Regulations,  which  shall  be  called  the  "  A  Code,"  dealing  with  the  follow- 
ing subjects. 

i.  The  administration  and  management  of  the  Royal  College  ; 
ii.  The  association  of  Colleges  or  schools  of  secondary  and  superior 
instruction  with  the  Royal  College  by  affiliation  or  otherwise,  and  the 
payment  of  result  grants-in-aid  thereto ; 

iii  A  system  of  instruction  in  technical,  agricultural,  and  commerical 
education,  and  theprogramme  and  schedule  of  studies  therein  ; 

it.  The  Higher  Education  of  Girls,  and  the  programme  and  schedule 
of  studies  thereof,  and  the  payment  of  result  grants-in-aid  thereof : 

t.  The  award  and  tenure  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  so  far  as  concerns  the  English 
Scholarships. 
(8)  The  said  Committee  shall  fix  every  year  the  curriculum  of  studies 
for  the  Royal  College  and  other  government  educational  institutions. 

(3)  The  advice  of  the  said  Committee  shall  further  be  taken  before 
any  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  is  expelled  or  rusticated ;  provided  that 
rustication  may  be  awarded  by  the  Rector  provisionally,  subject  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  said  Committee. 

Powers  of  Committee. 

11.  The  Committee  of  Primary  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  make 
Regulations,  which  shall  be  called  the  "  B  Code, "  dealing  with  the  follow- 
ing subjects  : 

i.  The  good  government,  discipline  and  routine  work  of  all  primary 
government  ana  grant-in-aid  schools ; 

ii.  The  attendances  required  to  entitle  any  school  to  a  grant-in-aid ; 

iii.  The  standards  of  attainment  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  taught 
in  any  school  necessary  to  qualify  the  school  to  earn  a  result  grant ; 

iv.  The  month  of  the  annual  examination  of  each  school  for  a  result 
grant; 

v.  Generally  the  conditions  under  which  the  annual  examinations 
of  schools  for  result  grants  shall  be  held  ; 

vi.  The  qualifications  to  be  required  for  the  issue  and  classification 
of  certificates  to  teachers,  the  cancellation,  suspension  or  reduction  of 
such  certificates,  and  generally  the  punishment  of  teachers  for  mis- 
behaviour ; 

vii.  The  conditions  under  which  schools  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant- 
in-aid  in  respect  to  sufficient  school-house  accommodation,  furniture 
and  apparatus,  and  to  the  admission-  and  attendance  of  scholars  ; 

viii.  The  scale  of  salaries  to  be  allowed  to  teachers  according  to  the 
class  of  certificate  held  by  them  ; 

ix.  The  scale  of  result  grants  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers  of  schools  for 
each  child  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  prescribed 
standards  ; 

x.  The  manner  in  which  and  the  conditions  under  which  all  salaries 
and  result  grants  are  to  be  paid  ; 

xi  A  system  of  instruction  in  manual  training  for  primary  schools 
and  for  reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 

Codes  to  be  laid  on  Table  of  Council. 

12.  The  Codes  made  under  articles  10  and  11  shall  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  Council  of  Government. 
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Duties  of  Committees. 

13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committees  to  advise  upon  all  quee- 
tions  connected  with  the  education  of  youth  in  the  Colony  which  are 
referred  to  them  respectively  by  the  Governor  or  the  Direct"  >r  ;  and  further 
it  shall  be  competent  for  the  said  Committees  respectively  to  mai. 
gestions  1"  the  Governor  or  the  Director  in  connection  with  such  education 
without  previous  reference. 

Business  of  Committees. 

14.  The  Director  may  at  any  time  summon  a  meeting  of  either  of  the 
Committees  ;  and  on  requisition  signed  by  any  three  members  of  either  of 
the  said  Committees  he  shall  summon  the  said  Committee.  The  reqiii*i 
tion  shall  state  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  is  required  to  be 
summoned. 

The  meetings  of  the  Committees  shall  be  public,  except  when  any  • 
ti.m   relating  to  the  expulsion  or   rustication   of  any   pupil   of  the   ! 
College  is  under  consideration,   and    on   such    other  occasions  when  i 
majority  of  the  Committees  respectively  shall  so  decide. 

Five  memljers  of  a  Committee  including  the  Director  or  chairman 
shall  form  a  quorum.  In  the  absence  of  the  Director  the  members  present 
shall  elect  the  chairman.  The  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting  as  well  as  an 
original  vote. 

Any  member  of  either  of  the  Committees  apjx>inted  by  the  Governor 
may  resign  his  seat  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor 

The  Committee  Bball  be  held  to  be  legally  constituted  notwithstanding 
any  vacancies  therein  by  death,  resignation,  or  incapacity  <>f  any  memW'rs 
if  the  number  of  members  lie  not  reduced  at  any  time  ny  si i.li 
below  five.  Provided  always  that  every  such  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  by 
a  person  appointed  by  the  Governor,  on  the  nomination  of  the  pemOB  who 
shall  have  nominated  the  member  whose  death,  resignation  or  incapacity 
shall  have  caused  such  vacancy. 

In  case  of  failure  by  the  said  person  to  nominate  any  person  to  til]  the 
vacancy  as  aforesaid  within  fifteen  days  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor 
to  appoint  a  person  to  fill  such  vacancy  without  such  nomination. 

Section  III. 
Schools  and  Teachers. 
Classes  of  Schools. 
1ft.    (1)  Schools  of    Primary   Instruction    shall  be  divided  into 
classes  : 

a.  Schools  already  or  hereafter  established  and  maintained  entirely 
from  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony  (herein  called  Government 
schools) ; 

b.  Schools  already  or  hereafter  established  by  local  managers  ami 
to  which  aid  shall  be  contributed  from  the  public  funds  of  the  Colony 
(herein  called  grant-in-aid  schools). 

(2)  The  Magistrates  of  each  district,  and  such  persons  as  the  Governor 
may  appoint,  shall  he  visitors  of  the  Government  schools  in  each  district, 

(.i)  Religious  teaching  shall  not  form  part  of  the  instruction  to  be  given 
at  any  government  school ;  but  any  Minister  of  a  Christian  Religion  shall  i»- 
authorised  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  religion- 
denomination  to  which  the  Minister  belongs,  at  such  times  ami  places  as 
may  In-  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Director. 

J'ny  of  Teachers  ami  other  Expense*. 
1(1.    (1)    The     teachers    in    government     schools    shall     receive    as 
remuneration— 

i.    A  fixed  salary  to  be  paid  according  to  the  cbus  of  certiti 
held  by  them  ; 
ii.     A  result  grant ; 

iii.    Free  residence  or  an  allowance  in  lieu  thereof. 
(2)    All  other  expenses  in  connection  with    the    establishment    and 
maintenance  of  government  schools  shall  be  subject  to  a  vote  of  the  Council 
of  Government. 
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Eitnliliriiuient  of  Government  and  (,'r'iit/in-A  id  Sc/fwt*. 

17.  Where  a  government  school  or  a  grant-in-aid  school  lias  been 
established  in  any  locality  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  rf 
Primary  Instruction  and  of  the  Governor  in  Executive  Council,  sulhViently 
large  for  the  wants  of  the  locality,  and  in  other  respects  suitable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  whose  children  are  of  school  age,  no  other  school, 
whether  a  government  school  or  a  grant-in-aid  school,  shall  be  subsequently 
established  in  the  said  locality  within  a  radius  of  two  kilometres  from  the 
existing  school,  except  within  the  limits  of  Port  Louis  'ir  of  any  Townahip. 

Provided  that  where  two  or  more  schools  of  any  description  WtotA 

Iiresent  existing  in  any  locality  within  a  distance  of  two  kilometres  one 
rom  the  other,  one  or  more  of  the  said  schools  may,  in  the  case  of  govern- 
ment schools  be  closed  :  or,  in  the  case  of  grant-in-aid  schools,  the  grant- 
in-aid  may  be  withdrawn  from  one  or  more  of  the  said  schools,  on  the 
advice  in  either  case  of  the  <  Vuuuiittee  of  Primary  Instruction  approved  by 
the  I  loveraor,  in  Executive  CoosciL 

Condition*  of  Payment  of  Omni. 

18.  Any  school  of  primary  instruction  established   by  any  person  shall, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Primary  Instruction  approved 
by  the  Governor  in  Executive  Council;  be  entitled  to  be  admitted 
grant-in-aid  school  if  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled  : 

i.  That  provision    to  the    satisfaction  of  the  said  Committee  1  >e 

made  for  tne  regular  visitation,  management  and  control  of  the  »cl I 

I >y  a  manager  who  shall  have  the  power  to  appouit  and  diaoiM  tin- 
teacher  of  the  school  ; 

ii.  That  the  teacher  to  be  so  appointed  be  duly  licensed  ; 

Hi.  That  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  school,  computed  on  a 
period  of  three  months,  next  preceding  the  date  of  application  to  Lie 
admitted  as  a  grant-in-aid  school,  be  not  less  than  twenty-live  in 
the  country  districts  and  fifty  in  Port  Louis  or  in  any  Township  ; 

iv.  That  the  school  be  open  to  all  children  without  distinction  of 
religiou  or  race ; 

v.  That  no  child  receive  any  religious  instruction  objected  to  by  its 
parent  or  guardian,  or  be  present  while  such  instruction  bo  objected  to 
is  given  to  other  children  ; 

vi.  That  such  facilities  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  "  B  Code  "  be  given  to 
all  Ministers  of  a  Christian  Religion  who  may  desire   to  afford  re 
ligious  instruction  to  children  of  their  own  persuasion,  being  pupiN 
in  the  school,  either  in  the  school-house  or  elsewhere  : 

vii.  That  the  school  lie  at  all  times  open  to  inspection  ; 

viii.  That  no  fee  be  payable  for  instruction  ; 

ix.  That  the  rules  and  books  of  secular  instruction  be  in  accordance 
with  the  "  B  Code." 


Iocs 


Condition  of 'emt&MMNM  nf  QoVi  1 1MU  "'  Schoolt. 

19.  No  government  or  grant-in-aid  school  shall  be  continued  in  any 
locality  unless  the  annual  daily  attendance  of  the  school  be  not  less 
than  twenty-five  in  the  country  districts  and  fifty  in  Fori  Louie  or 
in  any  Township,  except  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of 
Primary  Instruction  the  annual  daily  attendance  has  fallen  lielow  the 
iibove  figures  on  account  of  some  temporary  or  fortuitous  cause. 

Provided,  however,  that  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  remote  Of 
sparsely  populated  areas,  special  conditions  as  to  the  average  attendance 
may  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Primary 
Instruction  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Executive  Council. 

Provided  further  that  in  the  case  of  grant-in-uid  schools  the  grant-in- 
aid  may  be  withdrawn  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Primary  Instruction  if  any  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  article  18  (other 
than  condition  iii.)  are  not  complied  with. 
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Payment  of  (Irani  :  Attachment  </.w.< 
20.  (1)  No  school  shall  receive  aid  from   the   public    funds 
Colony  until  the  amount  of  the  aid  has   been  voted  by  the  Counril  of 
Government. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  Ordinance  No.  32  of  1881  regulating  the 
attachment  of  salaries  are  hereby  extended  to  all  grauts-in-aid  paid  to  ill 
schools  in  the  Colony,  whether  of  primary  or  secondary  instruction. 

Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  teachers  of  all  school*,  on  ' 
account  of  which  such  grants-in-aid  are  paid,  to  attach  3uch  grant-in-aid 
to  secure  payment  of  their  salaries  and  for  all  jiersons  who  tnay  have 
supplied  goods  to  such  schools  for  educational  purposes  or  let  the  premise 
usea  as  schools,  to  attach  such  grants-in-aid  to  secure  payment  of  their 
claims. 

X'ttuir  nl  Grant. 

21.  (1)  The  aid  to  which  grant  in  aid  schools  shall  be  entitl. 
consistof — 

i.  A  fixed  salary  ; 

ii.  A  result  grant ; 

iii.  A  grant  for  maintenance. 

(2)  The  scale  of  salary  and  the  result  grant  shall  be  the  same  M  in 
the  case  of  government  schools,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  OOOdMeM 

Section  IV. 
.      Royal  College  Fees. 
Recovery  of  Royal  Col  I  eye  Fees. 

22.  (1)  The  sums  due  for  the  education  of  the  pupils  of  the  Royal 
College  shall  be  paid  to  the  Receiver  General  every  month. 

1 21  In  the  event  of  any  such  sum  not  being  paid  on  or  before  the 
seventh  day  of  the  following  month,  the  Receiver  General  shall  give  seven 
clear  days  written  notice  to  the  parent,  guardian  or  surety,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  pay  the  said  sum,  to  the  effect  that  if  such  fees  are  not  paid  he  will 
issue  his  warrant  to  compel  payment.  Such  notice  shall  be  served  by  an 
I'sher  of  the  District  Court  and  shall  be  charged  fifty  cents  to  be  jiaid  by 
the  parent,  guardian  or  surety  in  default 

(3)  All  College  fees  due  and  left  unpaid  after  the  notice  aforesaid  shall 
be  dealt  with  as  taxes  unpaid  and  be  recovered  in  manner  and  form  as 
enacted  by  Ordinance  No.  16  of  1876. 

(4)  All  costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the  recovery  of  unpaid 
College  fees  shall  be  regulated  and  paid  according  to  the  District  Court 
Tariff 

Duties  of  Rector. 

23.  The  Rector  shall  send  to  the  Receiver  General,  every  month,  the 
names  of  all  pupils  not  entitled  to  gratuitous  education. 

Should  the  Receiver  General  report,  and  it  shall  Ik>  his  duty  to  report, 
to  the  Governor  that  arrears  of  fees  due  for  any  pupil  for  the  period  of 
three  months  have  been  left  unpaid,  and  that  it  has  not  been  poorible  to 
recover  the  same,  the  pupil  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Royal  College. 

(j'viirnvr  may  remit  /''ret. 

24.  The  (Jovemor  in  Executive  Counril  may  remit  or  extend  the  time 
of  payment  of  any  sum  due  for  College  fees. 

Section  V. 

English  Scholarships. 

English  Scholarships  and  Laureates. 

25.  The  Governor  shall  award  every  year,  according  to  the  result-  of 
an  examination  designated  in  the  "A  Code,"  to  each  of  two  pupils  of  the 
Royal  College,  who  shall  be  called  Laureates,  a  Scholarship  which  shall 
be  termed  an  English  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds 
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sterling  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax,  tenable  for  four  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  Laureates  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  in  any  other  country  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  may, 
for  special  reasons,  allow  them  to  reside. 

IVovided  that  no  such  Scholarship  shall  be  awarded  to  a  pupil  whom 
the  Governor  in  Executive  Council  shall  find  unworthy  of  such  a  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  gross  misconduct  either  as  a  pupil  of  the  College  or 
otherwise.  •  . 

1'a static  Allowance  to  Liiureatet. 

26.  Every  Laureate  shall  also  be  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  seventy - 
five  pounds  sterling  or  such  other  amount  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
fixed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  Government,  to 
defray  his  passage  to  England  or  other  country,  and  to  a  like  sum  in  pay- 
ment of  his  return  passage  to  Mauritius  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  tour 
years. 

The  Secretary  of  State  may  authorise  any  Laureate  who  is  pursuing 
his  studies  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  other  country  in  which  he 
has  been  allowed  to  reside,  to  apply  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  sum 
which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  for  nis  return  passage  to  Mauritius  to  the 
payment  of  fees,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  a  degree  or  obtain  any 
qualification  for  his  advancement  in  a  profession  ;  provided  that  the  said 
Laureate  shall  receive  no  further  allowance  either  for  passage  money  or 
for  any  other  purpose  beyond  the  amount  fixed. 

Allowance*  when  and  how  Paid. 

27.  Every  Laureate  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his  Scholarship  allow- 
ance from  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  "A  Code." 

Laureate  completing  Studies  in  leu  than  four  years,  may  receive  Balance 
of  Allowance  Unilrawn  and  Return  Passage. 

28.  When  a  Laureate  has  completed  his  studies  in  less  than  four 
years,  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  or  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
discontinues  his  studies  before  the  expiry  of  such  period,  he  may  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  or  of  the  Secretary  of  State  be  paid  in  a  lump 
sum  the  whole  of  the  scholarship  allowances  which  would  have  Iteen 
payable  to  him  if  he  continued  his  studies  during  the  whole  period  of  four 
years.  ,  .  . 

(2)  Such  Laureate  may,  also  in  the  same  circumstances  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions,  be  granted  the  amount  that  would  be  i<ayable  to  him 
on  expiry  of  the  period  of  four  years  for  his  return  passage  to  Mauritius. 

Return  Passage  Money  Forfeited,   When. 

29.  (1)  A  Laureate  who  does  not  return  to  Mauritius  within  three 
years  after  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  four  years  shall  (unless  authorised 
to  delay  his  return  as  hereafter  provided)  forfeit  all  right  to  such  passage 

(2)  The  Governor  or  the  Secretary  of  State  may  authorise  a  Laureate 
to  delay  his  return  to  Mauritius,  provided  that  all  delays  so  granted  shall 

not  exceed  tour  years. 

Repeal. 

30.  The  following  Ordinances  are  repealed  : 

Ordinance  No.  38  of  1860. 

No.  28  of  1875. 
„  No.  35  of  1875. 
„         No.  16  of  1876,  article  4. 

No.  15  of  1892. 

No.  37  of  1897. 

No.  42  of  1897-98. 

Provided  that  the  provisions  of  Ordinance  No.  35  of  1875,  articles  8,  9, 
and  10,  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  matters  therein  dealt  with  are 
provided  for  by  the  Codes. 

8375.  p2 
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Pn>\  ill.  il  further  llmt  iii  the  application  of  article  10  of  "the  Interpreta- 
tion iin. I  Common  form  Ordinance,  1898,"  to  this  Ordinance,  all  duties 
.mil  powon  which  under  tin-  provisions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  proviso, 
or  under  any  existing  Roles  and  Itegulations,  are  vested  in  the  Coun 
Education,  or  in  the  College  or  schools  I  'oininittee,  shall,  pending  the 
promulgation  of  the  Codes  provided  for  by  this  Ordinance,  De  vested  in 
the  Director,  who  shall  act  on  the  advice  of  the  Committee  of  Superior 
Instruction  in  so  far  as  such  duties  and  (lowers  have  hitherto  been 
exercised  by  the  Council  of  Education  or  the  College  Committee,  and  oa 
the  advice  of  the  Committee  of  Primary  Instruction  in  so  far  as  such  duties 
ami  [M.wers  have  hitherto  been  exercised  by  Schools  Committee. 

Commencement  of  Ordinance. 

31.  This  Ordinance  shall  conic  into  force  on  a  day  to  l>e  fixed  by 
Proclamation. 

Passed  in  Council  at  Port  Louis,  Island  of  Mauritius,  this  thirty-rii -■ 
day  of  October,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Published  hy  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  this  eleventh  day  of 
NoveinW,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 


APPENDIX  B. 

CODE  B. 

(Pkimakv  Instruction.) 

I  ioVKRN.MKNT      SCHOOLS. 


Ajipuiii/ an -n Is  and  Promotions. 

1.  Appointments  and  promotions  of  Teacher*  in  Government  Sdhooll 
will  be  made  hy  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  SUbjoct  to  the  approval 
of  Government. 
-2.  Those  . . | ■ ) - .intin.-nt-  and  promotions  will  depend  on  the  certificates 
held  by  teachers  and  on  the  services  that  they  have  performed. 

Teacher*'  Certifienh  < 

3.  There  will  be  First.  Second,  and  Third  Class  Certificates. 

4.  A  Third  Class  Certificate  will  be  awarded  : 

(<i\Toanyperson  *»'"•  I1'-  taught  for  three  yeais  in  a  Government 
or  Aided  Primary  School  or  Schools  and  whose  work  is  reported 
hs  satisfactory  each  year  by  the  Inspectors  and  who  has  passed  the 
annual  examination  for  third  claw  certificates. 

(Ii)  To   any    person    who   has   taught   for   a  year  in  a  Government 
Training  School,  has  received  a  good  report  from  the  head  of  the  school 
and  has  passed  the  annual  examination  for  third  class  certificates. 
6.  A  Second  Class  Certificate  will  be  given  : 

(a)  To  any  person  who  has  taught  for  five  years  in  a  Government 
or  Aided  Primary  School  or  Schools,  and  whose  work  is  rejiorted  as 
satisfactory  each  year  by  the  Inspectors  and  who  has  i«sscd  the 
annual  examination  for  second  class  certificates. 

(b)  To  iiiiv  person  who  has  taught  for  two  years  in  a  Government 
Training  School,  has  received  good  reports  each  year  from  the  head  of 
the  school,  and  has  passed  the  annual  examination  for  second  class 
certificates. 

6.  A  First  Class  certificate  will  be  awarded  to  any  person  who  is  the 
holder  of  a  second  class  certificate  and  who  has  acted  as  a  head  teacher 
for  at  least  five  years  uninterruptedly,  or  with  an  intermission  where  good 
cause  is  showu,  and  whose  conduct  and  efficiency,  as  a  head  teacher,  have 
been  approved  by  the  Director  as  satisfactory  for  five  y«rs. 
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ilomton, 

I.  Pupils  who  have  passed  the  sixth  or  the  fifth  standard  may  be 
employed  as  monitors  to  assist  in  the  teaching. 

8.  Monitors  must  not  be  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age. 

9.  As  far  as  possible  monitors  must  be  chosen  from  the  highest  class  of 
a  school,  and  only  those  oupils  taken  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 

10.  When  a  monitor  is  to  be  appointed  at  a  school  the  Head  Teacher 
should  submit  to  the  Director  the  names  and  qualifications  of  two  suitable 
candidates,  if  possible,  on  the  necessary  form. 

II.  In  recommending  candidates  for  appointment  us  monitors  the 
Head  Teacher  should  select  pupils  who  are  of  good  conduct,  punctual 
and  regular  in  attendance,  apt,  and  diligent  in  their  studies,  and  possessed 
of  influence  over  their  fellow-student.-. 

Id.  Monitors  who  have  not  passed  the  sixth  standard  shall  be  presented 
for  examination  in  that  standard  at  the  first  annual  inspection  of  their 
school  after  their  appointment. 

13.  Monitors  who  have  passed  the  sixth  standard  ninsi  outer  for  the 
annual  examination  for  monitors. 

14.  A  sixth  standard  monitor  who  has  been  employed  for  nine  months 
at  the  commencement  of  the  monitors'  examination  must  enter  for  this 
examination,  but  not  if  he  has  been  employed  for  less  than  nine  months. 

l&  If  a  monitor  fails  to  iiass  his  examination  he  may,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Inspector,  be  allowed  to  enter  for  the  same  examination 
in  the  following  year.  If  he  fails  a  second  time  he  will,  as  a  rule,  cease 
to  be  employed  as  a  monitor. 

16.  The  Head  Teacher  of  a  School  must  devote  not  less  than  four  hours 
a  week,  before  or  after  school  hours,  to  teaching  the  monitors  of  the  sclii.nl 
and  preparing  them  for  their  examinations,    The  instruction  is   to   be 

B'ven  in   accordance  with  a  time-table  submitted  for  approval   to  the 
irector. 

17.  The  teaching  of  the  monitors  of  a  school  forms  a  very  important 

1>art  of  the  duties  of  a  betid  teacher,  and  one  on  which  promotion  will 
argely  depend. 

18.  The  Head  Teacher  of  a  School  will  receive  a  payment  of  twenty 
rupees  on  account  of  each  monitor  of  the  school  who  passes  the  monitor's 
examination. 

_  19.  A  Head  Teacher  may  utilise  the  services  of  pupils  who  are  in  the 
sixth  standard,  and  who  are  not  paid,  for  a  limited  time  during  school 
hours  to  assist  in  the  teaching,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director,  provided 
that  such  pupils  desire  to  be  trained  as  teachers.  In  return  for  such 
services  he  shall  give  to  these  puiiils  one  hour's  instruction  per  day  Wore 
or  after  school  hours.  This  teaching  may  be  given  along  with  that  given 
to  the  monitors. 

Such  pupils  are  called  volunteers. 

Annual  Examination*. 

20.  An  annual  examination  of  each  school  shall  l>e  made  bj  fen  [nspei  tot 

or  Inspectors  of  Schools  who  shall  examine  the  work  of  all  the  standards, 
according  to  the  details  give:i  in  Schedule  A. 

§L  At  least  one  month's  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  bead  teacher  of  the 
school  of  tin'  holding  of  the  annual  examination. 

•12.  The  annual  examinations  shall  be  held  in  the  schools  of  the  various 
districts, aa  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  following  table  : — 
District  Month. 

I'liiiiics  Wilhems  and  Moka        Mm. 

I '.lack  River  and  Savanne  June. 

Crand  Port  Inly. 

I'amplemousses       August. 

Klacq  and  Riviere  du  ltem|>art September. 

Port  Louis October. 

^:i.  At  the  annual  examination  all  children  attending  the  school  (except 
those  who  are  unavoidably  absent)  .-hull  Iks  presented  to  the  Inspector  •, 
but  the  examination  shall  i»-  limited  to  the  pupil-  in  Standards  V.  v>  \'  \ . 
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Staf  of  ScAooli. 

-J4.  The  staff  of  a  school  exclusive  of  the  Head  Teacher  shall  I* 
according  to  the  average  attendance  as  follows  :  — 

Average  Attendance  Assistants  Monitn 

Below      40  0  1 

41  to    60  1  0 

61    „     80  I  1 

81    ,,100  1  2 

25.  It  the  number  exceeds  100  for  every  50  or  part  nf  50  greater  thim 
25  in  excess  of  100  there  will  be  an  assistant  or  two  monitors  in  a>l 

to  the  staff  allowed  for  100  ;  for  25  or  less  one  extra  monitor  will  I* 
allowed.  But  the  entire  number  of  uncertificated  monitors  must  MM 
exceed  the  number  of  teachers  including  the  Head  Teacher  and  the 
assistants. 

In  any  school  in  which  there  are  girls  over  12  years  of  age  there  shall 
be  a  female  teacher. 

26.  The  staff  of  a  school  for  any  civil  year  shall  be  based  on  the 
average  attendance  for  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  preceding  civil  year. 

•_'7.  Should  the  attendance  at  the  school  for  tin-  last  two  quarters  of 
auy  year  fall  below  that  for  which  its  staff  is  required  in  consequence  of 
temporary  and  uncontrollable  circumstances  the  Director  shall  him  pom 
to  maintain  the  staff. 

J-'i.r./l  Salar 

28.  The  fixed  salaries  i»id   to  teachers  according  to  the  certificates 


held  by  them   shall   be  according  to  che  following  scale  in  rupee 
month  : — 

Class  I.                      Class  II                          ( 'lass  III. 
Men      ...            ...    80                              40                                    80 

Women               ...    60                              30                                    20 
Certificated                    6th  Standard                     5th  Standard 
Monitors.                              Monitors.                              Monitors. 
20                                           12                                           8 

Result  (.'rani 

». 

29.  Result  grants  shall  be  paid  to  a  school  according  to  the  following 
scale  : — 

For  a  pass 

in  the  obligatory  subjects— 
In  Standard  I. 
In  Standard  II. 
In  Standard  111. 
In  Standard  IV. 
In  Standard  V. 
In  Standard  VI. 

5  rupees  ; 

(1  rupees  ; 

8  rupees; 
10  rupees ; 
12  rupees ; 
15  rupee- 

For  ■  pass 

in  each  optional  subject — 
In  Standard  III. 
In  Standard  IV. 
In  Standard  V. 
In  Standard  VI. 

3  rupees  • 
:t  rap 

4  rupees  ; 
4  rap 

30.  The  payment  of  these  grants  will  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : — 

(1)  The  conduct  of  the  teachers  and  discipline  of  the  school  for  the 
year  must  lie  satisfactory. 

(-2)  The  nundier  of  passes  must  be  not  less  than  10  percent.  of  the 
number  of  pupils  in  standards  on  the  roll  on  the  day  of  examination. 

31.  If,  in  consequence  of  temporary  and  uncontrollable  cdrcumetaBCea, 
such  at  illness  among  the  pupils,  it  is  shown  that  condition  (2)  cannot  L* 
satisfied,  then  it  may  be  dispensed  with. 

32.  No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  a  result  payment  who  has  not  been 
at  the  school  for  a  whole  school  year  before  the  examination.  Except  that 
when  a  teacher  has  been  transferred  from  one  school  to  another,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Department,  he  shall  receive  a  portion  "f  UM  result 
grant  from  each   school  proportional   to   the  length  ot   his   ten in   it  . 
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provided  that  should  a  teacher  die  or  leave  the  school  under  circumstanoes 
deserving  of  consideration,  before  the  end  of  the  school  year,  his  claims  for 
a  proportion  of  the  school  grant  will  be  considered  by  the  Director. 

33.  A  grant  shall  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  a  pupil  for  passing  the  same 
standard  or  a  lower  standard  than  he  nas  already  passed. 

34.  A  grant  shall  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  a  pupil  who  has  not  made 
170  attendances  of  at  least  2  noun  each  at  secular  instruction  at  the  school 
during  the  preceding  school  year. 

36.  Except  that  when  a  pupil  has  not  made  170  attendances  in  the 
school  year  at  the  school  at  which  he  is  examined  but  has  made  800 
attendances  in  the  school  year  at  that  school  and  the  school  from  which 
he  was  last  transferred,  the  grant  shall  be  divided  between  the  two  schools 
proportionately  to  the  numbers  of  attendances  which  he  has  made  at  them. 

36.  If  the  result  grant  earned  by  a  school  be  less  than  the  average  of  the 
result  grants  earned  for  the  preceding  three  years  and  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  decrease  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  pupils  from  the  classes  in 
consequence  of  a  continued  epidemic  or  other  uncontrollable  circumstances 
the  average  of  the  result  grants  for  three  preceding  years  may  be  paid  as 
result  grants. 

Division  of  Result   Grants. 

37.  The  result  grants  shall  be  divided  according  to  average  attendance 
and  staff  of  school  as  follows  : — 

Below— 40. 

Head  Teacher  8  tenths,  Monitor  2  tenths. 
41—60. 

Head  Teacher  8  tenths.  Assistant  2  tenths. 
61—80. 

Head  Teacher  7  tenths,  Assistant  2  tenths,  Monitor  1  tenth. 
81—100. 

Head  Teacher  .7,  tenths,  Assistant  2  tenths,  Monitors  1  tenth 
between  them. 

Above  100. 

Head  Teacher  6  tenths,  Principal  Assistant  2  tenths,  other 
assistants  and  monitors  2  tenths  divided  between  them  so 
that  an  assistant's  share  is  double  that  of  a  monitor. 

Good  Conduct  of  the  School. 

38.  The  Head  Teacher  of  a  school  is  responsible  to  the  Director  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  school  and  the  discipline  of  the  pupils.  If  these  are 
neglected  a  part  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  his  monthly  emoluments 
may  be  withdrawn. 

39.  The  Director  shall  have  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  a 
school  of  improper  literature  or  pictures  and  to  apply  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  Head  Teacher  in  case  his  request  that  such  literature  or  picture  be 
instantly  removed  from  the  school  should  not  be  carried  out. 

40.  No  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  in  a  Government  school. 

41.  The  pupils  of  a  school  shall  be  drilled  every  day  for  at  least  a  quarter 
an  hour. 

Returns  and  Requisitions. 

42.  The  following  returns  and  requisitions  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Education 
Office  by  the  Head  Teachers  of  Government  Schools  : — 

Yearly : — 
(1.)  Return  of  Kacc  and  Religion  of  pupils  on  the  last  school  day  in 

December. 
(2.)  General  report  on  the  school ;  on  the  last  school  day  in  December. 
(3.)  Inventory  of  school  property  ;  on  the  last  school  day  in  December. 
(4.)  Examination  Schedules ;  15  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 

examination  of  the  school. 
(5.)  Return  showing  attendances  of  pupils  in  the  various  quarters  of 

the  district  school  year ; — on  the  last  day  of  the  district  school 

year. 
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Quarterly  :— 
((!.)  Return  of  attendance  of  pupils  at  Religious  Instruetion  ;• 
last  dny  of  the  i|Uarter. 

Monthly  : — 
(7.)  Beturn  of  Teachers'  attendance  ; — on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
(8.)  Return  of  number  of  pupil.-  on  roll  and  in  average  attendance 
during  the  month — to  be  .tent  on  the  2nd  day  of  the  ensuing 
month. 
('.'.)  Pay  abstracts  ;  on  the  15th  of  each  month. 
\yeekly  ;— 

(in.)  Return  showing  the  work  set  to  monitors  and  monitre-- 

tho  Saturday  of  every  week. 
(11.)  Return  showing  the  work  done  by  monitors  and  monitres«e*  ;  on 

tin-  Saturday  of  every  week. 
I.'!.  Requisitions  -ball  Ik.-  sent  to  the  Department  as  follows : — 
(1.)  Requisition  for  lxx>ks  and  stationery  for  sale  to  pupils  :  from  the 

l-t  to  the  15th  of  each  month. 
(-_'.)  Requisition  for  stationery  for  the  school  ;  on  the  last  school  d»y 

of  the  year. 
(■'!.)  Requisition  for  petty  stores  and  supplies  ;  on  the  1st  of  July  of 
each  year. 

Regittm. 
44.  There  shall  be  kept  in  every  school  two  registers. 

SI.)  The  attendance  register;  to  show  the  attendances  of  the  pupil-. 
■1.)  The  admission   register,  to  show  the    admission,   progress  and 
withdrawal  of  the  pupils. 


Rules  for   Kee/niui   ih'  Attendance  Register. 


40. 


46.  No  pupil  should  be  entered  on  the  attendance  register  who  is  under 
five  years  of  age  ;  and  no  pupil  shall  be  retained  on  the  register  after  the 
annual  examination  which  follows  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday  in  school* 
for  boys  only  or  for  girls  only  ;  or  after  his  or  her  sixteenth  birthday  in 
mixed  schools. 

IT.  The  attendance  register  shall  be  sent  to  the  Department  immediately 
after  the  annual  examination  of  the  school. 

Admittum  ffipiirtW. 

•18.  When  a  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  school  his  name  must  lie  at 
entered  in  the  admission  register,  and  the  necessary  information  entered 
in  each  column  as  soon  as  possible. 

v.i.  In  sum  of  doubt  with  reference  to  any  of  the  information  required 
about  a  pupil  admitted  to  a  school  the  head  teacher  should  communicate 
i  In-  matter  to  the  Director. 

50.  The  successes  of  the  pupils  in  the  annual  examination  should  1* 
entered  in  the  admission  register  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  examination. 

51.  Winn  i.  pupil  has  been  absent  from  school  for  an  entire  quarter  lii- 
name  should  be  struck  off  the  admission  register  and  an  entry  made  in  the 
column  "  Date  ol  Withdrawal." 

52.  It"  a  pupil  whose  name  has  been  struck  off  is  readmitted,  he 
have  his  original  number  assigned  to  him. 

Log  Book. 

63.  Every  school  shall  keep  a  log  book  in  which  shall  be  recorded  an 
BVenl  iri  importance  connected  with  the  school  such  us: — 
The  eoiiiinencement  or  ending  of  a  school  term  ; 
The  closing  of  the  school  for  any  reason  ; 
The  granting  of  a  holiday  ; 
(  hange  ol  teachers  ; 
Repairs  to  the  school  : 
The  receiving  of  circulars  and  rules. 
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54.  The  log  book  should  also  contain  entries  of  the  payments  of  salaries 
and  grants  earned  by  subordinate  teachers  together  with  the  signatures  of 
these  teachers  showing  that  they  have  received  the  salaries  or  grant*. 

50.  The  only  persons  authorised  to  make  entries  in  the  log  book  are  the 
Director  and  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the  Head  Teacher  and  persons  author- 
ised to  visit  the  school. 

Transfer  of  Pupils. 

56.  Transfer  certificates  shall  be  delivered  to  pupils  leaving  one  school 
for  another  on  the  written  or  verbal  application  of  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  such  pupils.    Such  certificates  shall  De  signed  by  the  Head  Teacher. 

57.  The  name  of  a  pupil  admitted  from  any  Government  or  Aided 
School  to  any  other  Government  or  Aided  School  may  be  entered  on  the 
admission  and  attendance  Registers  on  the  day  of  his  admission,  and  his 
attendances  may  be  reckoned  from  that  date  provided  the  Head  Teacher 
of  the  School  to  which  the  pupil  is  transferred  has  ascertained  and  re- 
corded in  the  log  book  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  said  pupil  has 
already  applied  for  his  transfer  certificate. 

This  certificate  shall  be  sent  to  the  Department  for  verification. 

58.  No  result  grant  shall  l>e  paid  for  any  pupil  thus  transferred  unless 
the  required  transfer  certificate  is  produced  on  or  before  the  date  fixed  for 
the  annual  examination. 

50.  In  case  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Head  Teacher  to  deliver  the 
required  transfer  certificate  within  forty-eight  hours,  part  or  whole  of  the 
Result  Grant  accruing  to  the  school  may  be  forfeited  for  the  current 
year. 

60.  For  pupils  admitted  without  producing  their  act  of  birth,  vaccina- 
tion or  re- vaccination  certificates  as  the  case  may  be,  and  whose  parents 
are  too  poor  to  procure  these,  the  Head  Teacher  may  fill  in  and  send  to 
the  Education  Office  the  return  in  lieu  of  this  act  and  certificates. 

61.  After  verification  by  the  Civil  Status  Office  this  return  should  be 
carefully  kept  with  the  other  school  records  and  should  in  no  case  be 
delivered  to  the  pupil. 

62.  This  return  is  to  be  annexed  to  the  pupil's  transfer  certificate  when- 
ever he  goes  to  another  School. 

Leave  of  Absence. 

63.  Since  teachers  enjoy  exceptional  privileges  in  the  matter  of  vacations 
by  having  weekly  holidays  ana  periodical  vacations,  they  should  make 
arrangements  to  transact  their  private  affairs  during  these  holidays  ;  and 
leave  of  absence  will  not  be  granted  except  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

64.  When  such  leave  is  granted  it  will  be  without  pay  unless  an  approved 
substitute  is  provided  ;  in  which  case  the  substitute  will  receive  half  the 
pay  of  the  absentee  who  will  receive  the  other  half. 

•65.  An  application  for  leave  on  urgent  private  affairs  must  be  sent  to 
the  Director  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  possible,  at  least  one  week  before 
the  day  on  which  the  required  leave  is  to  begin. 

66.  An  application  for  leave  to  attend  court  should  Ik  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  the  process  served  on  the  applicant,  and  n  short  account  of  the 
circumstances. 

67.  If  a  Head  Teacher  is  unavoidably  absent  from  school,  through  illness 
or  any  other  cause,  he  must  immediately  report  the  circumstances  to  the 
Director.  The  charge  of  the  school  then  devolves  on  the  principal 
Assistant. 

68.  If  an  Assistant  Teacher  is  unavoidably  absent  from  the  school 
through  illness  or  any  other  cause,  be  must  immediately  report  the  circum- 
stances to  his  Head  Teacher,  who  will  forward  the  report  to  the  Director 
together  with  his  own  observations  and  the  arrangements  which  he  has 
mode  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  teacher. 

69.  When  a  teacher  is  absent  from  duty,  without  leave  and  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  absence,  such  absence  will  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
pay  for  the  time  during  which  it  lasts  as  well  as  the  infliction  of  a  penalty 
subject  to  the  <  Jovernor's  approval. 
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•  who  are  absent  Gran  iluty  :  than   three  da; 

account  of  illness,  must,  whenever   possible,  furnish   the   Director  with  * 
medical  certificate. 

71.  Teachers  who  are  absent  from  duty  on  account  of  illness,  must,  in  all 
cases,  furnish  the  Director  with  a  medical  certificate  if  called  upon  by  him 
to  do  so. 

Vacation*  and  B6U(hf/t, 

72.  The  school  vacations  shall  lie  as  follows : 

(1)  Holy  Week. 

(2)  Two  weeks  in  August,  the  school  reopening  on  the  day  after  th.- 
last  Sunday  in  August  : 

(3)  Four  weeks  in  December  and  January,  school  reopening  on  the 
second  Monday  in  January  ; 

73.  Saturday  shall  be  a  whole  holiday. 

74.  All  Government  holidays  shall  be  observed  tt  school  holidays. 

SafcooJ  Hours. 


75.  At  every  morning  or  afternoon  session  two  full  hours  must  be  given 
to  secular  instruction  besides  the  time  required  to  mark  the  registers  and 
that  spent  in  religious  instruction. 

JM/  Tim?  School*. 

76.  Schools  may  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  children  who 
are  for  a  part  of  the  day  engaged  in  manual  laliour. 

77.  Such  a  school  must  have  two  complete  sessions  during  the  day  in 
each  of  which  three  whole  hours  are  devoted  to  secular  instruction. 

78.  The  curriculum  of  such  a  school  should  be  arranged  so  that  the 
instruction  given  at  the  morning  sessions  and  that  given  at  the  afternoon 
sessions  shall  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  a  pupil  attending  during 
one  session  each  day  will  receive  a  complete  and  consecutive  course  of 
instruction. 

79.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  school  shall  be  the  obligatory  subjects 
for  the  standards  in  primary  schools  as  far  as  Standard  IV.,  provided  that 
an  Indian  dialect  may  he  substituted  for  French  or  English. 

80.  The  teachers  in  such  a  school  must  be  able  to  speak  and  write  at 
least  an  Indian  dialect. 

81.  Result  grants  shall  be  paid  on  pupils  in  half-time  schools  who  have 
made  130  complete  attendances  of  3  hours  etch  "n  -eparate  days  and  who 
satisfy  the  Inspector  at  the  annual  examination. 

M2.  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  transferred  from  a.  half-time  to  a  full  time 
school  or  vice  versa,  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  grants  the  attendances 
made  at  a  half-time  school  shall  lie  counted  as  half  as  many  attendances 
again  made  at  a  full-time  school,  and  the  attendances  made  at  a  full-tirm- 
school  shall  lie  counted  as  two-thirds  as  many  attendances  made  at  a  half- 
time  school. 

Time  tdNe. 

83.  A  time-table  of  the  work  of  the  school,  showing  the  lessons  of  the 
various  classes  for  each  day  of  the  week,  the  times  at  which  they  are  given 
and  the  teachers  by  whom  they  are  given  shall  be  prepared  in  duplicate  and 
sent  to  the  Dejiartment  for  approval  at  least  one  week  Iwfore  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year. 

84.  Printed  forms  on  which  to  write  the  time-table  will  U-  supplied  by 
the  I  tepartment. 

8p.  A  copy  of  the  time-table  shall  be  exhibited  in  a  coiumtcBOM  phot  in 
the  school. 

86.  The  time-table  may  be  subsequently  changed  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department. 

87.  The  time-table  must  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  in 
Schedule  A  for  at  least  18  hours  a  week  in  every  standard.  At  least  12 
hours  u  week  must  be  devoted  to  the  obligatory  subjects. 
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Correspondence. 

88.  AH  correspondence  with  the  Department  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director  and  should  be  registered  in  the  school  and  numbered. 

88.  Reference  to  previous  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  any  letter,  if 
there  has  been  any  such  correspondence,  should  be  made,  the  dates  and 
numbers  of  the  letters  being  given. 

90.  A  letter  from  an  assistant  teacher  must  be  sent  through  his  Head 
Teacher,  who  will  submit  it  to  the  Director  with  any  observations  that  he 
may  wish  to  make. 

91.  Letters  on  service  maybe  sent  to  the  Director  through  the  post  free, 
but  the  envelope  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  sender  and  the 
initials  O.  H.  M.  S. 

92.  A  letter  returned  to  the  sender  with  a  remark  or  answer  must  be 
marked  with  the  word  "  seen  "  or  other  suitable  observation  signed  and 
re-addressed  to  the  Director. 

93.  Ore  should  be  taken  to  write  and  to  sign  all  letters  quite  legibly. 


94-7   Printed  Forms  . 


Languages  to  be  Used  and  Taught  in  Schools. 

98.  In  the  lower  classes  of  a  school,  to  the  Third  Standard  inclusive,  any 
language  may  be  employed  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  that  language 
being  used  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  pupils,  as  determined  by  the 
Director. 

99.  English  and  French  shall  be  taught  from  the  beginning  as  subjects 
of  study,  special  attention  being  paid  to  conversation  in  these  languages 
provided  that  in  the  Schools  mentioned  in  Articles  76  to  82,  an  Indian 
dialect  may  be  substituted  for  French  or  English  in  accordance  with 
Article  79. 

100.  In  the  Fourth  Standard  and  upward  English  shall  alone  be  used  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  and  conversation  between  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils,  another  language  being  employed  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain something  that  is  not  understood  in  English  ;  except  that  lessons  in 
French  subject*  shall  be  given  in  French. 

Religious  Instruction. 

101.  Ministers  of  the  Christian  Religion  shall  be  afforded  facilities  for 
attending  Government  Schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  of  their  own  denomination  ;  but  no  pupil  shall  attend  such 
instruction,  if  his  parent  or  guardian  expresses  his  disapproval  in  writing. 

102.  One  hour  on  a  fixed  day  in  each  week  may  be  set  apart  for  the 
purposes  of  Religious  Instruction  in  Government  Schools,  or  in  any  Church 
or  Chapel  situated  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  schools.  Such  day 
and  hour  may  be  primarily  fixed  by  the  officiating  clergyman  of  the  district 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director,  after  which,  such  day  and  hour  shall 
not  be  subject  to  further  mutation  without  special  )>erniix»ion. 

103.  Except  on  such  day  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
first  half-hour  of  the  morning  cau  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  lessons 
set  by  the  clergy  of  the  various  churches. 

104.  In  cases  where  the  children  are  required  to  attend  any  Church  or 
Chapel  for  religious  instruction,  teachers  will  lie  authorised,  after  communi- 
cating with  the  Director  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
clergy. 

Penalties. 

105.  For  gross  mismanagement,  for  neglect  of  duty  or  for  wilful  fraud 
or  other  xenons  misconduct,  the  Director  shall  have  j>ower  to  recommend 
to  Government  to  suspend  or  cancel  the  certificate  of  a  teacher  or  to 
degrade  it  for  a  fixed  period  to  one  of  a  lower  class. 

106.  For  carelessness,  without  intention  to  defraud,  the  Director  shall 
have  power  to  recommend  to  Government  to  inflict  on  a  teacher  for  the 
first  offence  a  fine  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  of  his  monthly  salary  and  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  his  monuly  salary  for  every  offence  subsequent 
to  the  first. 
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Grant-in-Aid  Schools. 

M'liiuijers. 

107.  A  school  receiving  grants  from  Government  shall  be  managed  by, 
mid  its  property  vested  m,  a  local  manager  who  shall  in  all  respects  be 
responsible  for  it.s  government  and  maintenance. 

108.  The  manager  should  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  school  :  if  the  scho 
is  easily  roadbed,  he  should  visit  it  at  least  once  a  month  ;  he  should  verif; 
and  sign  the  registers,  and  a  note  of  his  visit  should  be  made  in  the  la 
book. 

109.  The  Manager  shall  not  be  closely  related  to  any  member  of 
school  staff. 

1 10.  The  Manager  shall  not  form  a  part  of  the  school  staff  either  | 
manently  or  temporarily.    He  may,  however,  perforin  any  duties  in  <..,, 
nection  with  the  school  that  he  thinks  fit,  acting  in  addition  to  the  regular 
school  staff. 

111.  Before  applying  for  a  grant-in-aid  the  Manager  of  a  school  sh 
keep  an  official  register  of  attendance  for  three  months.    The  register  for 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 

112.  An  application  for  a  grant  to  a  school  should  I*  addressed  by 
Manager  to  the  Director. 

Grant*  to  Aided  Se/iooU. 

1 13.  The  following  grants  shall  be  paid  to  aided  schools  : 

(1)  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  according  to  the  classes  of  cert  ificat 
held  oy  them,  as  in  government  schools  ; 

(2)  Result  grants,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  result  grants  paid 
government  schools  and  on  the  same  conditions,  and  to  be  divided  amo 
the  teachers  in  the  same  manner  ; 

(3)  One  quarter  of  the  rent  valuation  of  the  school  premises  and  i 
head  teacher's  quarters. 

1 14.  No  school  shall  receive  a  grant  which  has  not  been  open  for  scho 
work  for  200  entire  school  days  during  the  civil  year  in  which  the  ram 
examination  of  the  school  takes  place. 

115.  Provided  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  school  is  closed  on  sanita 
grounds  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  the  number  of  school  day 
required  shall  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  days  for  which  the  school 
closed. 

116.  The  Manager  shall  give  notice  to  the  Director  at  least    3  day 
beforehand  of  all  vacations  and  holidays  to  be  given  at  the  school  othe 
than  puhlic  holidays.    Such  vacations  shall  also  be  noted  in  the  log  boot 
In  case  it  is  necessary  to  close  a  school  through  unforeseen  circumstance 
in >t  ice  shall  be  given  to  the  Director  at  least  3  days  beforehand,  or  as  I 
as  possible. 

/fat/Time    School*. 

1 17.  Grants-in-aid  may  be  paid  to  half-time  schools  conducted  on 
same  rules  as  for  government  half-time  schools. 

A/i/H.iiiliiii  ill*  mi'l  I'riimotiiHi*. 

118.  Appointments  and  promotions  of  teachers  in  aided  schools  will 
made  by  tin-  Managers  of  those  schools. 

110.  The  Manager  of  an  aided  school  shall  submit  all  appointments  .in 
mutations  to  the  Director,  who  shall  see  that  the  teaching  staff  satisfies  tb 
regulations  with  regard  to  number  and  qualifications. 

190.     Certificates  of  competency  will    be  awarded  by   the  Director 
Public  Instruction  to  teachers  in  aided  primary  school.',  and  in  aided  trainiti 
schools  according  to  the  same  rules  as  in  government  schools. 

121.  Monitors  and  volunteers  may  be  employed  in  aided  schools  according 
to  the  same  rules  as  in  government  schools.  The  time-table  of  the  moni- 
tors' class  must  be  approved  by  the  Director. 

122.  A  payment  of  20  rupees  shall  he  made  to  the  Head  Teacher  o|  I 
school  on  account  of  ettr.lt   monitor  of  his  class  who  passes  the  Dion 
examination. 
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Annual  Examination*. 

183.  The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  of  aided  school*  shall  he 
made  according  to  the  same  rules  as  for  government  schools.  At  least  one 
month's  notice  of  the  examination  shall  be  given  to  the  manager  of  the 
school. 

Condition*  of  Receiving  Grant*. 

184.  A  school  will  be  admitted  to  receive  grants-in-aid  only  on  the 
following  conditions  : 

It  must  be  necessary  for  its  locality  ■ 

Proper  arrangements  must  be  made  for  its  management  and  main- 
tenance ; 

(3)  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  three  months  next  pre- 
ceding the  application  for  admission  must  be  at  least  25  in  the  country 
districts  or  50  in  Port  Louis  or  any  Township. 

(4)  It  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions  with  regard  to  school  fur- 
niture and  accommodation  : 

125.  Accommodation  <fc  Furniture  in  Aided  Schools. 

(a)  The  grounds  adjoining  a  school  building  shall  be  properly  drained. 

(b)  The  floor  of  every  school  building  shall  be  at  least  0'30  metre  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  school  building. 

(c)  Every  building  used  as  a  school-house  shall  be  in  every  part  at 
least  2' 74  metres  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  or  to  the 
point  from  which  the  roof  springs. 

(d)  One-fifth  at  least  of  the  total  external  wall  surface  of  a  school 
building  shall  consist  of  doors  and  windows. 

(e)  The  Boor  shall  be  in  any  suitable  material. 

(f)  Every  school  building  shall  afford  at  least  74  square  decimetres  of 
internal  area  for  every  pupil  in  average  attendance  for  the  last 
quarter. 

(g)  The  roof  of  a  school  building  shall  be  in  shingles  or  thatch, 
(h)    Every  school  building  shall  oe  at  least  3'65  metres  wide, 
(i)    School  furniture  shall  consist  at  least  of  : 

Desks  and  benches  affording  resjiectively  Ofil  metre  in  length  by  0 35 
metre  in  width  of  desk-space  for  Standard  III.  and  upwards,  and  0*61 
metre  in  length  and  0*20  in  width  of  bench-space  per  pupil  in 
average  attendance  for  the  last  quarter,  the  desks  and  the  benches  to 
be  sufficiently  low  to  allow  the  pupils  when  seated  to  rest  their  feet 
upon  the  floor  or  upon  a  foot-board  ;  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
age,  size  and  physical  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

One  black-board  of  at  least  111  square  decimetres  for  every  20  pupils 
in  average  attendance  for  the  last  quarter. 

One  desk  and 'chair  for  the  teacher's  use. 

One  clock. 

(j)    Every  class-room  shall  admit  sufficient  day-light  to  enable  the 

fiupils  to  see  distinctly  whatever  they  read  or  write  or  is  written  out 
or  them. 

1 26.  Should  any  building  offered  for  school  purposes  not  be  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  above  mentioned  conditions  the  Director  shall  decide, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Governor  by  applicant,  whether  it  shall  be  accepted 
or  not. 

127.  Separate  class-rooms  or  separate  buildings  should  l>e  provided  as 
far  as  possible  for  boys  and  girls  above  12  years  of  age  attending  the  same 
school. 

128.  Separate  privies  should  be  provided,  as  far  apart  as  possible,  for 
boys  and  for  girls. 

129.  There  should  be  one  privy  for  every  26  or  part  of  26  children. 

130.  Race  or  religion  shall  form  no  impediment  to  the  admission  of  a 
child  to  a  school. 

131.  No  child  shall  be  refused  admission  on  other  than  reasonable 
grounds. 
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132.  A  school  shall  cease  to  receive  grants  from  Government  if  : 

(1)  Its  buildings  or  equipment  do  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
Coda 

(2)  The  Manager  is  goilty  of  gross  mfarawgemeafc  or  fraud  in  oon 
nection  with  the  school. 

(3)  The  management  or  discipline  of  the  school  or  the  conduct  of  the 
pupils  is  grossly  neglected. 

133.  The  Director  shall  have  power 'to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  ■ 
school  of  improper  Literature  or  pictures  and  to  apply  for  the  withdrawal. >t 
the  grant  in  case  hia  request  that  such  literature  or  pictures  be  instantly 
removed  from  the  school  should  not  lie  carried  out. 

134.  No  corporal  punishment  shall  I"'  inflicted  in  an  aided  school 
136.    The  Manager  of  an  aided  school  shall  not  expel  a  pupil  bel 

milting  the  case  to  the  Director  ;  provided  that  the  Manager  inu\  remote 
any  child  from  the  school  pending  the  decision  of  the  Director. 

136.  The  pupils  of  a  school  shall  be  drilled  every  day  for  at  let 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Rtturns. 

137.  The  Manager  of  aided  schools  shall  send  to  the  Department  all  the 
returns  required  from  a  government  school,  except  the  return  of  pupil-  at 
tending  religious  instruction. 

Regittert,  Log  Book,  htdgtr, 

138.  Admission  and  attendance  registers  and  log  book  must  lie  kept  for 
an  aided  school  as  for  a  government  school  and  according  to  tin 
rules. 

139.  The  Manager  may  make  any  entries  in  the  log  book  that  he  thinks 
fit. 

140.  The  Manager  of  an  aided  school  shall  keep  a  ledger  showing  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  the  school,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to 
inspection  and  shall  be  sent  to  the  Department  immediate!]  liter  the 
annual  examination  of  the  school  with  the  attendance  register. 

Time-Table. 

141.  The  time- table  for  an  aided  school  must  lie  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  Director  for  approval  and  exhibited  in  the  school  according  to  the 
same  rule  as  for  a  Government  school. 

Correipondenrr. 

142.  All  correspondence  with  the  Department  respecting  an  aided  school 
should  lie  conducted  by  the  Manager  and  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Director. 

143.  A  teacher  in  an  aided  school  should  not  address  a  letter  to  the  De- 
partment but  should  address  the  Manager  of  the  school. 

144.  Letters  on  service  may  be  sent  to  the  Director  through  the  |n*t 

free,  but  the  envelope  should  be  marked  with  the  nan f  the  lender  and 

the  initials O.  H.  M.  s. 

Printed  Form*. 

145.  Printed  forms  will  lie  supplied  for  the  use  ,,i  Managers  of  aided 
schools  as  for  head  teachers  in  government  schools. 

Language*  to  hr  lf*ed  and  Taught '»  School*. 

146.  In  the  lower  classes  of  a  school,  to  the  third  standard  inclusive,  any 
language  may  be  employed  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  that  language 
being  used  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  pupils  as  determined  by  the  Man 
ager  of  the  school. 

147.  English  and  French  shall  be  taught  from  the  beginning  » 

of  study,  special  attention  being  paid  to  conversation  in  those  langinsges. 

14fl.  In  the  fourth  standard  and  upward  English  shall  alone  lie  uiied  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  and  conversation  between  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils,  another  language  being  employed  only  when  it  is  necessary  "to  ex- 

Iilain  something  that  is  not  understood  in  English  ;  except  that  les:/1 
bench  subjects  shall  be  given  in  French. 
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Examinations  fob  Certificates  and  Scholarships.  ' 

Examination  of  Teachers. 

149.  The  examinations  of  teachers  for  certificates  of  competency  shall  be 
held  annually  in  the  month  of  August. 

150.  Second  class  and  third  class  certificates  shall  be  awarded  on  the 
results  of  these  examinations. 

151.  The  entrance  fee  for  the  examination  for  either  of  these  certificates 
shall  be  two  rupees.  But  in  case  a  candidate  has  paid  this  fee  and  fails  to 
present  himself  or  to  satisfy  the  examiners,  the  fee  to  be  paid  for  the  ex- 
amination on  a  subsequent  occasion  shall  be  one  rupee. 

152.  The  subjects  and  standards  of  the  examinations  are  given  in 
Schedule  D. 

Examination  of  Monitors. 

153.  The  examination  of  monitors  for  the  monitor's  certificate  .ihall  be 
held  annually  in  August. 

154.  The  entrance  fee  shall  be  one  rupee. 

155.  The  subjects  and  standard  of  the  examination  are  given  in 
Schedule  C. 

156.  Volunteer  teachers  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  fee. 

Primary  »' Schools'  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  for  Boys. 

157.  Six  scholarships  and  six  exhibitions  shall  be  awarded  every  year  to 
pupils  from  Government  or  aided  schools  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  College. 

158.  The  examinations  for  these  scholarships  and  exhibitions  will  take 
place  in  the  month  of  December. 

158.  All  candidates  must  have  attended  Government  or  aided  schools 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  ex- 
amination takes  place. 

160.  Candidates  mast  not  be  over  15  years  and  not  under  12  years  of 

Xon  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  in  which  the  examination  takes 
e. 

161.  Before  the  examination,  candidates  must  produce  certificates  of 
birth  or  there  must  be  some  other  satisfactory  proof  of  age. 

162.  The  first  six  candidates  will  obtain  scholarships  and  the  next  six 
will  obtain  exhibitions  ;  except  that  no  candidate  will  obtain  a  scholarship 
or  an  exhibition  who  does  not  secure  three-fifths  of  the  maximum  marks 
obtainable. 

If,  however,  all  the  places  are  not  filled  up,  candidates  who  are  under  14 
on  the  first  of  July  of  the  year  of  the  examination  may  be  appointed  to  them 
on  condition  that  they  have  secured  50  per  cent,  of  the  same  marks,  and 
after  that  candidates  who  are  under  13  on  the  same  day  on  condition  that 
they  have  obtained  40  per  cent,  of  the  same  marks. 

163.  A  scholarship  shall  entitle  the  holder  of  it  to  free  tuition  at  the 
Royal  College  until  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  is  20  years  of  age,  and 
to  money  payments  of  100  rupees  per  annum,  payable  monthly,  for  the  first 
four  years. 

164.  An  exhibition  shall  entitle  the  holder  of  it  to  free  tuition  until  the 
end  of  the  year  in  which  he  is  20  years  of  age. 

165.  The  Rector  of  the  Royal  College  shall  report  to  the  Director  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  and  on  other  occasions  if  necessary,  on  the  conduct  and 
progress  of  each  scholar  and  exhibitioner ;  and  on  such  report,  if  not  satis- 
factory, the  Director  shall  have  the  power  to  inflict  the  forfeiture,  in  whole 
or  part  of  the  scholarship  or  exhibition. 
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166.  The  subjects  of  examination  will  be  English,  French,  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Geometrical  Drawing  and  English  ami 
French  History. 

167.  Candidates  will  first  be  examined  in  English  and  French. 

If  they  i>ass  in  each  of  these  subjects  they  will  then  be  examined  in  the 
other  subjects,  but  not  otherwise. 

168.  To  obtain  a  scholarship  or  exhibition  a  candidate  must  pass  in  every 
subject  by  obtaining  at  least  30  j»er  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks,  obtain- 
able in  that  subject 

160.  If  the  i«arents  or  guardians  of  a  scholar  or  exhibitioner  are  unable 
to  pay  for  the  books  necessary  for  his  use  at  t he  ('iillefje,  -m-h  l>ooks  may 
be  lent  to  him. 

Primnni  School*'  •Srholarshiptfor  Girls. 

170.  Four  scholarships  slnjl  1*  awarded  every  year  to  girls  from  govern- 
ment or  aided  Schools. 

171.  The  examinations  for  these  scholarships  will  be  held  in  the  month 
of  August. 

172.  Candidates  must  have  attended  Government  or  aided  Schools  for 
at  least  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  first  of  August  of  the  year 
in  which  the  examination  is  held. 

173.  Candidates  must  be  under  14  years  of  age  on  the  31st  of  August  of 
the  year  in  which  the  examination  is  held. 

174.  Candidates  must  have  passed  the  fifth  standard  of  instruction. 

175.  If  a  scholar  has  to  travel  by  rail  to  attend  school  and  her  parents 
are  unable  to  pay  for  her  ticket  she  shall  be  given  a  free  3rd  class  ticket. 

176.  If  the  parents  or  guardians  of  a  scholar  are  unable  to  pay  for  her 
books  she  shall  be  given  the  books  necessary  for  her  use  at  school. 

177.  Candidates  must  produce  certificates  of  birth,  or  there  must  be 
some  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  at  the  time  of  applying  for  the 
examination. 

178.  The  examination  will  be  in  the  obligatory  subjects  of  the  fifth 
standard  of  instruction  in  a  primary  school  and  in  the  optional  subjects, 
English,  French  and  Geography. 

179.  The  marks  given  to  the  various  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as 
follows : 

English 100 

French  -        - 100 

Arithmetic  -        • H»i 

Geography 50 

Total        80 » 

1*0.  No  candidate  will  obtain  a  scholarship  who  does  not  secure  at  least 
one  third  of  the  maximum  marks  in  each  subject  and  two-thirds  of  the 
toUil  in. uk-  obtainable  in  all  the  subjects. 

181.  The  scholarships  will  be  tenable  at  any  of  the  schools  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheme  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Girls. 
1X2.  The  scholarships  will  be  tenable  f<>r  three  years, 

183.  Each  scholarship  will  consist  of  : 

(a)  Payments    of  144   rupees   per  annum   payable  monthly    to    the 
Manager  of  the  school  at  which  the  scholar  studies. 

(b)  Payments  of  li  10  rupees  per  annum  payable  monthly,  made  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  scholar  on  her  behalf. 

184.  A  scholar  must  begin  her  course  of  study  in  the  fourth  or  a  higher 
standard  in  the  scheme  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Girls.  She  must  do 
creditably  in  the  examination  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Girls  and  obtain 
a  certificate  from  the  Manager  of  her  school  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  ; 
failing  which  she  may  be  deprived  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  her  scholarship! 
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Classes  in  Manual  Training. 

185.  A  class  may  be  established  at  a  primary  Government  school  for 
teaching  the  mechanical  principles  of  a  trade. 

186.  Such  a  class  may  also  be  established  in  connection  with  several  such 
schools,  pupils  being  sent  to  it  from  these  schools. 

187.  The  pupils  attending  such  a  class  must  have  passed  at  least  the 
second  standard,  and  preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  passed  a 
higher  standard 

188.  As  a  rule  pupils  will  attend  such  a  class  for  two  periods  of  two  hours 
each  in  each  week ;  but  a  class  may  be  formed  of  younger  pupils  who  attend 
for  only  one  such  period  in  each  week. 

180.  Of  the  two  hours  devoted  to  instruction  in  such  a  class  half  an  hour 
may  be  employed  in  drawing  and  explaining  the  work  that  is  to  be  done. 

190.  The  Director  shall  select  the  pupils  who  will  be  entitled  to  attend 
the  class. 

191.  The  teacher  of  the  class  must  be  a  person  well  acquainted  with  tho 
trade  which  he  has  to  teach. 

192.  A  single  teacher  shall  not  teach  more  than  80  pupils  at  a  time. 

193.  With  an  assistant,  being  a  person  possessing  an  acquaintance  with 
the  trade,  he  may  teach  30  pupils  at  a  time. 

194.  Attention  should  be  given  in  the  early  stages  to  teaching  the  pupils 
the  principles  of  the  trade  and  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  tools  rather 
than  to  the  making  of  useful  articles.  Thus  in  carpentry  they  should 
learn  to  saw  and  plane  to  a  line  and  to  make  simple  joints,  in  tin-smith's 
work  to  prepare  soldering  tools  and  materials  ana  to  make  solder  joints ; 
and  so  on.  When  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  elementary  principles 
the  pupils  should  begin  to  make  useful  articles  of  a  simple  character. 

196.  A  pupil  may  retain  any  article  which  he  has  made  on  paying  for 
the  materials  which  he  has  used  in  making  it.  Failing  this  any  other  pupil 
in  the  class  may  have  the  article  on  the  same  terms,  otherwise  the  articles 
remain  the  property  of  Government. 

196.  When  a  manual  training  class  is  established,  not  in  connection  with 
any  particular  school,  pupils  may  be  selected  for  it  from  any  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  whether  Government  or  aided. 

197.  The  Director  shall  select  the  pupils  who  will  be  entitled  to  attend 
the  class. 

198.  Pupils  who  attend  the  class  irregularly,  without  any  reason  accept- 
able to  the  Director,  or  who  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  it,  will  be 
compelled  to  leave  it 

Refoitnatory. 

199.  Every  pupil  in  the  Reformatory  or  Industrial  school  shall  be  taught 
the  mechanical  principles  of  some  trade. 

200  All  the  pupils  of  the  Reformatory  learning  one  trade  shall  form  a 
class  ;  and  all  the  pupils  of  the  Industrial  school  learning  the  same  trade 
shall  form  a  separate  class. 

201.  Each  class  of  pupils  will  receive  instruction  in  manual  work  every 
week  for  5  periods  of  at  least  three  hours  each. 

202.  The  first  half  hour  of  each  period  may  be  given  to  drawing  and 
explaining  the  work  to  be  done. 

203.  The  teacher  of  each  trado  must  be  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
trade  which  he  has  to  teach. 

204.  As  in  the  case  of  manual  training  classes  in  connection  with  primary 
schools,  attention  must  be  given  in  the  early  stages  to  the  teaching  of  the 
principles  of  the  trade  rather  than  to  the  making  of  useful  articles. 

Grant-in-Aid  Schools. 

205.  A  class  in  manual  training  may  be  established  in  connection  with  an 
aided  primary  school  if  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  the  equipment 
and  arrangements  proposed  are  suitable  for  the  class  and  that  it  is  useful 
for  the  locality. 
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206.  A  maintenance  grant  will  be  paid  for  such  a  class  at  the  rate  of  five 
rti]>ees  per  quarter  on  each  pupil  in  attendance  who  satisfies  the  Depart- 
ment as  being  capable  of  profiting  by  the  instruction  given  in  the  class,  who 
makes  satisfactory  progress  and  who  attends  the  class  for  not  less  than  I 
lessons  of  2  hours  each  during  the  quarter. 

207.  Such  a  class  established  in  connection  with  an  aided  school  ninst 
l>e  carried  on  according  to  the  same  rules  as  those  for  classes  in  manual 
training  in  connection  with  Government  schools,  and  the  Manager  may 
select  any  children  for  it,  whether  they  attend  his  school  or  not,  provided 
they  have  passed  the  Second  Standard. 

208.  The  number  of  students  that  it  is  intended  to  teach  in  the  class  »t 
"ne  and  the  same  time  and  also  the  number  that  it  is  intended  to  tetch 
during  one  and  the  same  quarter  must  be  approved  by  the  Department 

Additional  Rules  respecting  Holders  of  Fourth  Class  and  Bishops' 

Certificates. 

209.  The  present  holders  of  Fourth  Class  Teachers'  Certificates,  granted 
on  examination,  who  are  head  teachers,  will,  after  the  coming  into  force  of 
these  regulations,  l>e  regarded  as  certificated  teachers,  and  will  be  paid  fixed 
salaries  at  the  rates  at  which  they  are  i>aid  at  present,  and  result  grant.' 
according  to  the  scale  of  paymenta  of  result  grants  to  head  teachers. 

210.  Other  holders  of  such  certificates  l>eing  assistant  teachers  will  be 
regarded  as  certificated  teachers,  and  will  1*  jwiid  at  the  rates  at  which  they 
are  paid  at  present. 

211.  A  monitor's  certificate  will  be  granted  to  any  person  who  produces 
a  testimonial  from  the  Head  of  any  of  the  Christian  Churches  recognised 
by  the  State  in  Mauritius  that  such  person  has  received  such  instruction  as 
to  render  him  or  her  competent  to  assist  in  primary  school  teaching. 

212.  The  present  holders  of  teachers'  certificates  from  the  Heads  of 
the  Christian  Churches  who  are  employed  as  head  teachers  or  as  assistant 
teachers  shall  continue  to  be  regarded  as  certificated  teachers,  and  shall  be 
paid  fixed  salaries  and  result  grants  at  the  rates  at  which  they  are  paid  at 
present. 

Passed  by  the  Committee  of  Primary  Instruction  at  their  meeting!) 
February  24,  March  11,  April  29,  June  2,  June  9,  June  19,  June  30,  July  2-1 
and  August  14. 

Approved  as  amended  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  at  a  meeting  o' 
the  Executive  Council  held  on  the  26th  September,  1902. 

Mode  "f  coming  into  ojieration   of  the   Regulations   in   Cod*   /I. 


estabiistieci  uovernment  or  urant-m-aia  scnooi  on  tne  nrst  day  ot  January 
1903,  if  notice  shall  have  been  given  before  that  date,  that  at  the  next 
Annual  examination  such  school  will  lie  presented  in  the  Standards 
of  examination,  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Code, 
Such  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Director,  in  the  case  of  Government 
Schools,  and  by  the  Manager  in  the  case  of  (irant-in-aid  Schools. 

This  Code  shall  apply  to  all  new  «-li<  <>ls  from  the  date  that  it  shall  have 
force  of  law. 

Passed  by  the  Committee  of  Primary  Instruction,  in  virtue  of  art,  11  o! 
Ordinance  No.  33  of  1899,  at  their  meeting  of  the  2nd  October,  1902. 

Approved  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  at  a  Meeting  ol  the  Executive 
Council  held  on  the  3rd  October,  1902. 

Laid  on  the  table  of  the  Council  of  Government  at  a  Meeting  held  on  the 
7th  October,  1902  and  amended  at  a  Meeting  held  on  the  4th  Novenil-or. 

|1KI2: 


t.  213.— These  Regulations  shall  come  into  ojieration  and  shall  apply  to 
tablishcd  Government  and  Grant-in-aid  Schools  on  the  day  foUowiaj 
imual  examination  of  each  school  next  following  the  date  when  tin\ 
io.ii  have  force  of  law. 

Provided  that  they  may  come  into  operation  and  may  apply  to  any 
tahlished  Government  or  Grant-in-aid  school  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
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SCHEDULE  A. 

Standards  of  Examination  in  Primary  Government  and  State- 
Aided  Schools. 

ELEMENTARY  SUBJECTS. 

Below  Standard. 
English. 
Conversation  ...    To  nvi  the  names  of  thirty  common  objects  on  being 
shown  the  objects  or  pictures  of  them  and  to  know  fifteen 
simple  adjectives. 

French. 
Reading To  read  from  print  short  words  of  three  or  four  letters, 

small  letters  only ;  (about  10  pages  from  an  Infant  Reader  or 

similar  book.) 
Writing To  copy  on  slate  the  small  letters  in  manuscript. 

Conversation ...  To  give  the  names  of  forty  common  objects  on  being 
shown  the  objects  or  pictures  of  them  and  to  know  twenty 
simple  adjectives. 

Arithmetic. 

To  know  the  meanings  of  the  ten  figures  0  to  9  and  their 
names  in  English  and  French- 
Standard  I. 
English. 

Conversation  ...  To  give  and  to  know  when  heard  the  names  of  fifty  com- 
mon objects  and  twenty-five  simple  adjectives.  To  learn  at 
least  twelve  very  short  sentences  composed  of  the  simplest 
words. 

French. 

Reading To  read  from  the  reading  book  short  simple  sentences  of 

words  which  are  not  as  a  rule  of  more  than  one  syllable  ; 

(about  30  pages  from  a  first  Standard  Reader  or  similar 

book.) 
Writing To  copy  on  slate  in  manuscript  characters  from  print,  and 

to  write  words  which  are  spelt  Capital  and  small  letters  to 

be  known. 
Conversation  ...     To  understand  and  reply  to  very  simple  sentences,  only 

those  words  being  used  which  occur  in  the  reading  book. 

Arithmetic. 

To  write  on  slate  from  dictation  up  to  twenty  in  English. 
To  add  and  subtract  numbers  up  to  SO  orally  in  English. 


Standard  II. 

English. 

Reading To  read  simple  words  of  three  or  four  letters;  (about  15 

pages  from  a  First  Standard  Reader  or  similiar  book). 

Conversation  ...    To  converse  in  simple  sentences,  using  the  words  of  the 
reading  book. 

French. 

Reading To  read  from  the  reading  book  simple  sentences  and  short 

stories  and  other  simple  sentences  containing  only  the  words 
that  occur  in  the  book  ;  (about  45  pages  from  a  First  Stan- 
dard Reader  or  similar  book,) 
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Wiiiiii'i To  write  on  a  slate,  from  dictation,  from  ibo 

reading  book,  and  other  passages  containing  only  i!,. 
of  the- book. 

f'onvermttion     -    To  understand  and  reply  to  simple    sentences,  those 
words  only  being.used  which  occur  in  the  reading  book. 

Arithmetic. 

Simple  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  of  not  more 
than  three  figures.  Multiplication  Tables  as  far  as  C  times 
1-2.     (English  to  be  used.) 


Standard  III. 

English. 

Reading To  read  from  the  reading  book  simple  sentences  com- 
posed of  short  words  and  to  read  other  sentences  composed 
of  the  words  of  the  book.  (About  30  pages  from  a  Knv. 
or  Second  Standard  Reader  or  siutiliar  book.) 

Writing To  write  on  slate,  from  dictation,  sentences  from  the 

book  and  others  composed  of  the  words  of  the  book. 

Cmiv,  rmiiun  ...  To  converse  in  simple  sentences  using  only  the  words  of 
the  book. 

Frenek. 

Beading To  read  simple  sentences  aud  stories  from  the  reading 

book,  and  others  containing  the  words  only  that  occur  in 
the  nook.  (About  60  pages  from  a  Second  Standard 
Header  or  similar  book.) 

Writing To  write  on  a  slate,  from  dictation,  passages  from  the 

reading  book  and  other  simple  sentences  |U  answers  to 
simple  questions,  those  words  only  being  used  which  occur 
in  the  reading  book. 

(v. Hvt -r-iutii-ii  ...  To  ronvei'M-  in  simple  sentences,  those  wotda only  being 
necessary  which  are  to  be  learnt  from  the  reading  book. 

Arithmetic. 

Simple  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division, 

numeration  to  1,ooo,imki.    (Knglish  to  be  used.) 


Standard  IV- 

English. 

Reading To  read  from  the  reading  book  simple  sentences  or  stories 

composed  of  short  words,  and  others  containing  words  of 
■bout  the  same  difficulty.  (A  Third  Standard  Reader  Of 
similar  book.) 

Writing To  write  with    pen    and    ink,  from    dictation,  nmpk 

sentences  and  stories  from  the  reading  book  and  othen 
containing  words  of  about  the  same  difficulty. 

Convtnation  ...     To  converse  in  simple  language  using  the  words  o: 
leading  book  and  others  of  about  the  same  difficulty. 


French. 

Beading To  read  simple  stories  from  the  reading  book  and  others 

of  about  the  same  difficulty,    (A  Third  Standard  !;• 
or  similar  book.) 
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Writing To  write  with  pen  and  ink  simple  passages  from  dictation 

and  answers  to  simple  questions  and  very  short  simple 
descriptions  of  objects  and  of  events. 

Convertalum  ...    To  converse  in  simple  language  and  to  describe  simple 
objects  and  events. 

Arithmetic. 

Numeration.  Easy  problems  on  the  four  simple  rules. 
Sums  in  bazaar  and  shop  accounts  in  Rupees  and  cents. 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division  in 
Rupees  and  cents,  in  Metric  Tables  and  in  Table  of  Time. 
Reduction  in  the  tables. 

Standard  V. 

English  and  French. 

Heading To  read  passages  not  containing  uncommon  words  or  diffi- 
cult or  unusual  expressions. 

Writing To  write  from  dictation  with  pen  and  ink  passages  not 

containing  uncommon  words  or  difficult  or  unusual  ex- 
pressions. To  write  simple  accounts  of  objects  and  events 
which  have  been  seen  by  or  described  to  the  pupils.  To 
write  in  simple  language  the  substance  of  stories  which 
have  been  read  aloud. 

Vanverialion  ...    To  converse  on  simple  subjects  in  plain  language. 

Arithmetic. 

Bills  or  invoices.  Questions  on  Metric  Tables.  Greatest 
Common  Measure.  Least  Common  Multiple.  Very  simple 
Questions  on  Vulgar  Fractions.  Simple  Questions  on 
areas  of  Rectangular  Surfaces. 

Standard  VI. 
English  and  French. 

Baiding To  read  passages  from  Standard  Authors  not  containing 

unusual  difficulties. 

Writing To  write  from  dictation.     To  write  plain  descriptions 

and  letters  on  given  subjects.  To  reproduce  in  writing  the 
substance  of  a  plain  narrative  or  other  composition  which 
is  read  aloud. 

Convertatwn  ...     General  Conversation,  not  involving  unusual  difficulties. 

Arithmetic. 

Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  with  questions  involving 
their  use.  Questions  on  areas  of  rectangular  surfaces  and 
volumes  of  rectangular  solids. 

OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 


English  ok  Ekknch. 
Standard  III. 

To  repeat  twenty  lines  of  simple  verse.  To  point  out  the  nouns,  adjectives 
and  verbs  in  the  piece. 
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Standard  IV. 

To  recite  with  intelligence  and  expression  thirty  lines  of  poetry,  and 
know  their  meaning, 
and  to  form  simple  sentences  containing 


point  out  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  simple  secUnc 


Standard  V. 

To  recite  with  intelligence  and  expression  fifty  lines  of  poetry,  and  to 
know  their  meaning.  To  parse  easy  sentences  and  to  show  by  examples  the 
use  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

Standard  VI 

To  recite  with  intelligence  and  expression  fifty  lines  of  poetry  and  to  ex- 
plain the  words  and  allusions.    To  parse  and  analyse  simple  sentences. 


EXTRA  OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

Geography. 
Standard  HI- 

T'.  explain  a  plan  of  the  school-room  and  its  surroundings,  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  the  meaning  and  use  of  a  map. 

Standard  IV. 

Geographical  terms  simply  explained  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
pictorial  chart  of  Geography,  and  Map  of  Mauritius.  To  draw  from  memory 
an  outline  Map  of  Mauritius  showing  the  Districts  and  principal  places. 

Standard  V. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Mauritius  with  complete  map 
from  memory.  Some  acquaintance  with  the  Geography  of  Europe. 

Standard  VI. 
Europe  with  complete  map  from  memory. 

Arithmetic. 

Standard  IV. 

Questions  on  the  British  money  table  and  the  connection  between  pound* 
shillings  and  pence  and  rupees  and  cents. 

Standard  V. 

Questions  on  the  British  tables  of  length  and  area  and  the  connection 
between  British  and  Metric  measures  of  length  and  area. 

Standard  VI. 

Questions  on  the  British  tables  of  volume  and  weight  and  the  connection 
between  the  British  and  Metric  Measures  of  volume  and  weight 


Elementary  Science  for  Boys. 
8t*ndard  IV. 

Animals.    (Blackie's  Tropical  Header  Xo.  1.) 
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Standard  V. 

Plants.    (Blackie's  Tropical  Reader  No.  1.) 

Standard  VI. 
Animate  and  Plants.    (Blackie'a  Tropical  Reader  No.  2.) 

NXZDLBWORK  FOB  GlEL8. 

Standard  IV. 

Hemming,  Seaming,  Felling.  Any  garment  or  other  useful  article  which 
can  be  completed  by  those  stitches  e.g.  a  child's  pinafore,  pillow-case,  or 
pocket-handkerchief,  patterns  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Education 
Office. 

Standard  V. 

The  works  of  Standard  IV.  Stitching  and  sewing  on  strings,  gathering, 
setting  in,  button-hole,  sewing  on  button.  Garment :  Pinafore,  shift, 
apron,  a  plain  night-shirt,  night-gown  or  petticoat,  herring-bone  stitch  ; 
patterns  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Education  Office.  The  stitch  only  on 
canvas  or  flannel.    Darning,  simple,  on  canvas. 

Standard  VI. 

The  work  of  the  previous  Standards  and  the  running-tuck.  Garment  as 
in  Standard  V.  Plain  darning  of  a  hole  in  stocking-web  material,  patching 
in  calico  and  flannel.  Cutting  out  any  garment  such  as  is  required  in 
Standard  V.,  patterns  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Education  Office. 

REMARKS. 

1.  In  Reading,  attention  should  be  paid  to  pronunciation,  distinctness  of 
speech  and  proper  intonation.  All  that  is  read  should  be  understood  by 
the  pupil  and  should  be  read  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  understood 
by  others. 

3.  In  Writing,  not  only  should  attention  be  paid  to  correctness  of  spell- 
ing, but  good  hand-writing  should  be  cultivated.  A  proper  position  of  the 
pupil  and  a  proper  manner  of  holding  the  writing  materials  are  important. 

3.  In  Arithmetic,  besides  accuracy  of  working,  neatness  in  arranging  the 
work  and  in  forming  the  figures  should  receive  attention. 

4.  In  any  Standard  a  pass  will  be  obtained  by  securing  two-fifths  of  the 
marks  in  each  division  of  English  and  of  French  and  in  Arithmetic. 

6.  Pass  Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  the  pupils  who  pass  in  any 
Standard. 

6.  Certificates  of  Merit  will  be  awarded  to  the  pupils  who  secure  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  marks  obtainable  in  each  obligatory  subject  of  the 
Standard.  

SCHEDULE  B. 

Syllabus  for  Indian  Dialects. 

(Tamil,  Telngoo,  Hindi)  in  Indian  Schools,  Standards.' 
Below,  I,  II,  III,  IV. 

(In  half -time  schools  established  for  the  Indian  popula- 
tion in  wbich  the  instruction  is  carried  to  the  Fourth 
Standard  only,  an  Indian  dialect  may  be  taught  instead  of 
English  or  French.) 

Below  Standard. 

Reading To  learn  the  names  of  the  letters. 

Writing To  copy  on  slate  characters  from  print ;  to  write  words 

which  are  spelt 
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Standard  I 

Reatling To  read  from  reading  book.    (30  i>ages  of  Primer  or  other 

-iniilar  l«iok.) 

Writing To  write  on  slate  from  dictation  Manages  from  reading 

lunik  and  other  passages  containing  the  word-  ..f  tbfl  book. 

Conversation  ■  ■■     Simple,  conversation  in  words  similar  to  those  of  book 

Standard  IL 

Reading To  read  from  reading  book,  to  read  passages  containing 

only  words  of  book.    (50  i«ages  of  First  Standard  Header 
or  other  similar  book.) 

Writ  inn To  write  on  slate  from  dictation  passages  from  reading 

book  and  other  passages  containing  the  words  of  the  book. 

Conversation  ...    Simple  conversation  in  words  of  reading  book  and  words 
of  -inular  difficulty. 

Standard  III. 

Rending To  read  from  reading  book  ;  to  read  passages  containing 

words  of  similar  difficulty  to  those  of  book.     (To  |«a«  "I 
Third  Standard  Header  or  similar  book.) 

Writing to  Write  from  dictation  passages  from  reading  book  and 

other  passages  of  similar  difficulty.    To  write  answers  la 
simple  questions. 

Conversation ...    Simple  Conversation   in  woids  of  similiar  difficulty  to 
those  of  reading  book. 

Standard  IV. 

Reading To  read   from   reading  book  ;  to  read  simple  passages 

from  any  book. 

Writing To    write  simple    passages  from    dictation.     To   write 

simple  descriptions  of  objects  and  events.     To  write  sub- 
stance of  simple  stories  which  have  been  read  aloud . 

Conversation  ...    To  converse  in  simple  language. 
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APPENDIX  C.     . 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF   MAURITIUS. 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS,  1901. 

1.  The  object  of  the  Royal  College  is  to  provide  for  the  youth  of  the 
Colony  11  suiierior  course  of  classical  and  general  Kducation  ;  to  i>re|>are 
them  for  Matriculation  and  degrees  in  the  Universities  of  the  Mother 
Country  ;  and,  also,  to  provide  instruction   for  the  students  in  special 

subjects. 

2.  The  Royal  College  comprehends  Schools  of  Classics,  Mathematics 
Natural  Sciences,  and  Modern  Languages.  The  regular  course  comprises 
instruction  in  all  these  branches ;  but  students  will  be  allowed  to  follow 
I m it ii-ular  branches  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  lie  established  by 
the  College  Committee. 

:i.  The  Classes  of  the  Royal  College  shall  be  open  to  the  rmpils  of  all 
other  Educational  Establishments;  on  terms  to  lie  specified  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Jtetrj/crngiUe  Parties. 

4.  Admission  to  the  regular  course,  as  well  as  to  the  special  classes,  shall 
bo  obtained  by,  or  for,  any  candidate  on  acceptance  by  a  responsible  party 
for  him  of  the  established  regulations  of  the  Institution,  ana  on  payment 
of  the  fees. 

5.  Every  candidate  applying  for  admission  to  the  Royal  College  shall 
receive,  on  application,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  which  govern  the  Insti- 
tution;  and  an  admission  paper  containing  certain  queries  regarding  the  age, 
religion,  health,  and  general  antecedents  of  the  candidate. 

6.  The  paper  shall  be  signed  by  the  parent,  guardian,  or  responsible 
party,  who  may  stand  in  U»<>  jnutnlis  to  the  candidate  during  his  academi- 
cal career. 

7.  The  signature  of  the  pajier  shall  import  : 

(a)  An  obligation  to  pay  the  fees  of  the  pupil. 

(6)  An  obligation  to  replace  any  article  lost  or  destroyed  and  to 
rejiair  any  article  damaged  by  the  pupil. 

(c)  An  acceptance  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Royal  College, 
both  those  made  at  the  time,  and  those  which  may  be  made  subse- 
quently to  the  date  of  signing  ;  and  an  obligation  to  co-operate  with 
the  authorities  of  the  College. 

(d)  A  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  with  its  annexures  shall  l>e 
delivered  to  the  parent,  guardian,  or  responsible  party,— or  to  any 
substitute  provided  according  to  Art.  8,  who  shall  give  a  receipt  for 
the  same,  acknowledging  that  the  said  party  is  acquainted  with  such 
Rules  aud  Regulations. 

8.  This  responsibility  shall  continue  until  the  party  either  finds  asub-ti- 
t nte  and  an  obligation  as  above  provided  shall  nave  been  signed  by  such 
substitute  in  his  stead,  or  until  he  withdraws  the  pupil. 

9.  No  pajier  shall  lie  signed  by  the  pupils,  signatures  from  whom  shall 
only  be  required  on  their  daily  work,  books  or  themes. 

Fees. 

10.  The  College  fees  for  the  Regular  course  or  for  occasional  and  special 
studies,  in  any  branch,  shall  In;  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  College 
(  onimittee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

The  fees  at  present  are  fixed  at  Rs.  12  per  month.    The  recovery  of  fees 
regulated  by  Ordinances,  printed  copies  of  which  are  hereunto  annexed. 
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11.  In  tli'i  ease  of  brothers  and  half-brothers  attending  any  depart: 

of  the  Royal  College  simultaneously,  a  reduction  shall  bo  allowed  of  K-  ! 
per  month  on  each  brother. 

In  special  cases  in  which  a  "  Responsible  Party "  pays  out  of  his  own 
meanB  the  College  fees  of  two  or  more  boys  not  being  brothers  or  half- 
brothers,  it  shall  bo  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to  recommend  the  same 
reduction  as  is  made  in  the  case  of  brothers. 

12.  Exemption  from  fees  may  bo  accorded  by  the  Governor,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Rector,  to  those  Students  of  the  highest  t 
who  shall  be  desirous  of  continuing  some  longer  time  at  the  Royal  College 
after  their  ordinary  College  career  is  finished  in  order  to  follow 
special  studies,  provided  that  their  conduct  lie  "  very  good,"  their  progress 
"satisfactory,"  and  that  they  be  willing  10  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  special  use  and  benefit  of  the  institution. 

13.  The  College  Committee  shall  have  the  ]x>wer  to  recommend  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  for  entire  or  partial  exemption  from  fees  during 
the  remainder  of  their  College  career  a  certain  number  of  pupils  of  the 
Royal  College  who  through  the  death  or  sudden  destitution  of  their 
parents  are  unable  to  continue  the.  regular  payments,  provided  that  nek 

Iiupils  shall  have  been  at  least  two  years  pupils  of  the  Royal  College, 
laving  regularly  paid  their  fees,  provided  also  that  during  that  period 
their  conduct  has  been  generally  good  and  their  application  and  progress 
satisfactory  ;  and  provided  further  the  number  of  pupils  so  exempted  shall 
not  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  paying  students.* 

14.  Every  facility  will  be  granted  to  th«s  Ministers  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  Colony  to  afford  Religious  Instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their 
respective  creeds.  No  pupil  will  be  required  to  attend  Religious  Instruc- 
tion if  his  parents  or  responsible  party  shall  declare  in  writing  to  the 
Religious  Instructor  that  he  or  she  objects  to  the  pupil's  attendance  at  tlie 
class  of  Religious  Instruction. 

15.  The  Religious  Instruction  shall  form  a  special  branch  of  the  College 
education,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  rules  which 
regulate  the  secular  instruction. 

16.  Only  these  pupils  who  belong  to  one  of  the  two  prevailing  Christi-m 
Churches  in  the  Colony,  shall  be  bound  to  attend  Religious  Instruct  i 

17.  The  instruction  will  comprise  Sacred  History,  Catechism  and  the 
Greek  Testament.  Sacred  History  shall  be  taught  by  clergymen  of  the 
two  Churches,  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

18.  The  students  shall  be  examined  for  special  marks  and  prizes  for 
religious  knowledge  in  the  classes;  they  shall  also  pass  periodic: illy  oi.i] 
and  written  examinations. 

Absence. 

19.  Absence  is  to  be  explained  on  the  day  of  return  by  a  letter  from  the 
parent  or  responsible  person.    Unauthorised  absence  will  be  punished. 

In  case  of  repeated  absence,  rustication  may  be  resorted  to. 

No  boy.  whose  absences  shall  exceed  thirty  working  days  in  the  year, 
shall  be  eligible  for  any  prize,  medal,  scholarship  or  exhibition,  mile-.-  the 
ak-ences,  occurring  after  the  first  thirty,  are  accounted  for  by  a  medical 
certificate,  or,  on  an  application  to  be  made  by  the  boy's  responsible  | 
within  a  fortnight  of  each  absence,  are  proved  to  the  siti.-fu  tinn  of  the 
College  Committee  to  have  been  due  to  some  sufficient  cause.  Two 
absences  of  two  hours  each  shall  count  as  one  day's  absence. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  any  examination  taking  place  before  the  1st 
of  November,  1897. 


parent*  are  certified  to  or  unable  to  pay  tuc  vuurKr  ice 
(lops  are  made  on  only  very  exceptional  circumstance.-. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  Regulation  the  word  "year"  shall  mean  the 
academical  year  beginning  on  the  1st  of  January,  except  that,  with  reference 
to  Matriculation  Examinations,  it  shall  mean  the  interval  between  two 
January  or  two  June  Examinations. 

The  Rector  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  register  of  such  absences,  which 
register  shall  be  accessible  to  the  boys  and  the  responsible  parties  during 
hours  fixed  by  the  Rector;  and  the  Rector  shall  give  warning  to  the 
responsible  parties  of  any  absence  beyond  the  above  thirty  absences. 
Such  warning  shall  be  given  through  the  Post  Office  by  a  registered  letter. 

Punishmcntt. 

20.  The  general  punishments  will  be  : 

lo. — Arrest  and  imposition  of  an  hour  to  be  awarded  by  any  Pro- 
fessor. 

8a — Arrest  of  two  hours  or  more  and  deprivation  of  weekly 
holidays  or  part  of  any  vacation  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Rector— such  deprivation  not  to  exceed  a  week  without  the 
approval  of  the  College  Committee. 

3o. — Rustication  to  be  awarded  by  the  Rector  provisionally  subject 
to  the  final  decision  of  the  Committee. 

4o.— Expulsion  by  the  Committee. 

6o.— The  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  are  liable  to  the  punishments 
mentioned  in  Article  20  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Royal  College  for  misconduct  in  the  railway  or  in  any  other 
public  place. 

21.  The  classification  of  the  students  will  be  regulated  by  marks  allotted 
daring  the  term,  for  application  ;  and  at  the  Terminal  Examinations,  for 
progress. 

22.  These  marks  shall  be  registered,  and  preserved  in  the  College  Records, 
for  reference  and  guidance  in  every  case  of  application  for  College  Certifi- 
cates. 

83.  On  the  Terminal  Examinations  will  depend  the  prizes  offered  for 
progress  in  special  branches. 

24.  Prizes  for  industry  and  application  will  be  granted  to  meritorious 
students. 

25.  The  award  of  all  Prizes  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  good  conduct 
of  the  pupils. 

26.  All  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  who  shall  have  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  London  and  passed  the  final  examination  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Examiners,  shall  receive  the  diploma  of  Associates  of  the  Royal  College. 

SckolarthijH. 

English  Scholarships. 

27.  By  the  terms  of  Art.  I  and  II  of  Ordinance  15  of  1892. 

I.  (1)  The  Governor  shall  select  every  year  two  pupils  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege, and  shall  award  to  each  of  such  pupils,  here  after  called  Laureates,  a 
Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £200  per  annum,  free  of  Income  Tax,  tenable 
for  four  years,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  Laureate  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  other  country  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  may  for  special  reasons  allow  him  to 
reside. 

(2)  The  Laureates  shall  be  selected  by  the  Governor  according  to  the 
Rules  of  the  last  yearly  examinations  and  in  conformity  with  any  rules  and 
regulations  made  or  to  be  made  by  the  Council  of  Education  and  approved 
by  the  Governor,  provided  that  no  pupil  shall  be  selected  as  a  Laureate 
whom  the  Governor  in  Executive  Council  shall  find  unworthy  of  such 
a  distinction  on  account  of  gross  misconduct  either  as  a  pupil  or  otherwise. 
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II.  Every  laureate  shall  also  be  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  seventy-live 

Ktinds  or  such  other  amount  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  !«y  the 
ivernor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  Government,  to  defray  lm 
passage  to  England  and  to  a  like  aura  in  payment  of  his  return  passage  to 
Slauntius  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  four  years, 

The  following  Rules  and  Regulations  have  been  framed  by  the  ('•■- 
of  Education  in  accordance  with  Article  6  of  Ordinance  15  of  1832. 

28.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
authorise  the  payment  to  any  Laureate  at  such  times,  and  in  such  sums, 
and  upon  such  conditions,  as  he  may  think  proper,  of  any  such  moneys  a* 
would  be  payable  to  him  by  way  of  annual  allowance  if  he  were  to  continue 
his  studies  for  the  period  of  four  years  provided  the  sum  so  paid  do  not  in 
the  aggregate  exceed  the  amount  of  (£800)  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

20.  The  conditions  under  which  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  shall  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  these  rewards  are,  subject  to  the  proviso  contained 
in  paragraph  2  of  Article  1  of  Ordinance  15  of  18'J2,  those  enacted  in  the 
following  articles  :— 

30.  Every  candidate  shall  be  a  British  subject,  and  shall  have  resided  in 
the  Colony  for  the  ten  years  immediately  before  the  competition,  and  his 
parent-  (both  or  either  of  them)  shall  also  have  resided  therein  for  the  like 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  competition. 

No  temporary  absence,  or  absences,  from  the  Colony  of  the  parents  not 
exceeding  altogether  three  years,  and  no  temi>orary  absence  or  absences 
from  the  Colony  of  the  candidate  not  exceeding  altogether  two  years,  shall 
l>e  considered  as  interrupting  the  ten  years'  residence  required  by  this 
It  emulation,  provided  the  candidate  has  not  been  absent  from  the  Colony 
for  more  than  six  months  during  the  four  years  immediately  preceding 
the  competition. 

Orphans  who  after  the  death  of  their  parents  shall  continue  fb  reside  in 
the  Colony,  shall  be  entitled  to  reckon  the  term  of  such  residence  in  order 
to  make  up  the  required  ten  years'  residence. 

31.  Every  candidate  must  have  been  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  College  during 
the  eight  terms  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  the  competition  i- 
held.  This  rule  not  to  disqualify  a  candidate  who  1ms  l>een  temporarily 
absent  from  the  Colony  as  s|>eciried  in  Article  30. 

32.  The  examination  shall  take  place  in  the  month  of  December  ;  and  no 
candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  compete  if  above  20  years  before  the  first 
day  of  July  previous.  In  case  of  need  the  College  Committee  i.  em- 
powered to  postpone  the  examination. 

33.  Every  candidate  shall  be  bound  to  send  to  the  Rector  of  tin-    Km;, I 
College  before  the  1st  of  September  previous  to  the  competition,  an  appli 
cation  for  admission  to  the  examination  accompanied  by  evidence  of  age 
and  a  declaration  by  his  responsible  party  that  the  candidate  satisfies  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  Article  30. 

No  application  made  after  that  date  shall  be  entertained. 

34.  The  list  of  candidates  shall  be  posted  up  by  the  Rector  in  a  con 
snicuous  place  at  the  Royal  College  before  the  15th  of  September  :  an] 
objection  as  to  the  qualifications  of  any  candidate  must  be  raised  1 

the  10th  of  October  following  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Rector,  who  shall 
communicate  the  list  with  the  objections,  if  any,  to  the  College  Committee 
before  the  1st  of  November.  The  College  Committee  shall  decide  trhal 
candidates  satisfy  the  condition  laid  down  by  the  preceding  rules  ;  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  shall  l>e  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  t  rOvernor 
in  Executive  Council,  and  such  decision,  when  so  approved,  -nail  be  final 
and  conclusive  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  required  by  the 
preceding  articles. 

86.  livery  candidate  on  the  <  Classical  side  must  satisfy  the  <  'ollecre  ( ion 
mittee,  before  the  1st  of    December  immediately  preceding  the 
Scholarship Examination  that  he  lias   pa-sed   the   Matriculation    K\.imin:i 
tion  of  the  University  of  London,  and  every  candidate  on  the  Modern 
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that  he  ha3  passed  the  Senior  Cambridge  Local  Examination  in  English, 
French,  Mathematics,  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Practical  Chemistry,  Statics, 
Hydrostatics,  and  Dynamics. 

36.  (a)  In  December  1894  and  in  the  following  years,  one  of  the 
English  Scholarships  shall  be  awarded  by  the  results  of  an  examination 
based  upon  the  course  of  studies  followed  in  the  highest  class  on  the 
Classical  side,  and  the  other  English  Scholarship  by  t>ie  results  of  an 
examination  based  upon  the  course  of  studies  followed  in  the  highest 
class  on  the  Modern  side. 

S)  No  pupil  to  be  allowed  to  compete  in  both  examinations.  If  on 
er  side  there  shall  be  no  candidate  deserving  of  a  Scholarship  in  the 
opinion  of  the  examiners,  both  Scholarships  may  be  awarded  to 
candidates  on  the  other  side. 

(c)  The  marks  should  be  allotted  as  follows  : 
Classical  suit : — Total  number  of  marks  ....      2,000 

Euglish  ( including  History  and  Literature)      ....  300 

French  (       „  „  )      -        -        -        -  300 

Latin     (       „  „  )      ....  500 

Greek    (       „  )      ....  600 

Mathematics  (Programme  of  the  Intermediate  Examination  in 

Arts  of  the  London  University)         .....  400 

Modern  tide:—  Total  number  of  marks 2,000 

English' (Including  History  and  Literature)       ....  300 

French  (       „  „  )      -        -        -        •  300 

Mathematics 700 

Chemistry 400 

Physics 300 


37.  The  successful  candidate  or  candidates  will  have  to  proceed  to  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  one  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  one  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland,  University  College,  London,  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper's  Hill,  or  such 
other  place  of  Education  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Governor,  or  such  place  of  Education  in  any  other  country  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  may,  for  special  reasons,  allow  him  to  enter  ; 
and  will  be  required  to  gain  such  certificates  of  good  conduct  and  progress 
as  are  usually  awarded  to  meritorious  students. 

The  full  amount  of  the  allowance  will  only  be  paid  if  the  certificates  are 
excellent.  The  amount  payable  will  be  reducedby  £2,  £3,  or  £4  a  month 
respectively,  if  the  certificates  are  less  satisfactory.  If  the  total  amount  of 
reduction  in  any  year  exceeds  £35,  it  will  be  for  the  Governor  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  consider  whether  the  Scholarship  should  not 
terminate. 

38.  Every  student  joining  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  shall  be  bound,  except 
when  exempted  from  doing  so  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
to  produce  to  the  Crown  Agents,  in  order  to  receive  the  instalments  of  his 
Scholarship  as  they  become  payable,  certificates  showing  that  he  has 
attended  two-thirds  of  the  lectures  and  classes,  provided  by  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education,  in  twe  subjects  during  each  term,  and  has  passed  a  satis- 
factory Examination  in  three  subjects. 

39.  Every  laureate  shall,  as  a  condition  of  his  nomination  to  an  English 
Scholarship,  make  and  subscribe  an  undertaking  countersigned  by  his 
father  or  his  lawful  guardian  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Schedule  an- 
nexed to  these  Rules  and  Regulations. 

40.  The  Examination  will  be  conducted  by  Examiners  in  England,  and  no 
Scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  candidates  declared  by  the  Examiners 
to  be  undeserving. 
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41.  The.se  Regulations  shall  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January  LBN, 
and  on  and  from  that  date  all  previous  Rules  and  Regulations  concerning 
the  English  Scholarships  shall  be  ipao  faeto  repealed. 

■I'J.   At  each  examination  conducted  by  the  Examiners  of  the   Unh 
of  London  for  matriculation  of  that  university,  one  Scholarship  of  the 
annual  value. if   lis.   BOO,   with  free  tuition  tenable  for  two  year*  will  bt 
gives  to  tlie  motrl  successful  competitor. 

No  candidate  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Scholarship  unless  he  pass  the 
"  ffonoura  Division  "  or  "  First  Division." 

The  holder  of  a  Scholarship  or  of  an  Exhibition,  who  shall  win  a  Scholar- 
ship, hi  oi  Rribition.  of  higher  value,  or  of  longer  tenure,  shall  be  entitled 
tn  the  latter  only.  The  same  rule  shall  apply  to  the  holder  of  an  Exhibi- 
tion who  shall  win  a  Scholarship. 

The  holder  of  a  Scholarship  who  shall  win  an  Exhibition,  shall  continue 
to  enjoj  his  Scholarship,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  shall  be  entitled  t" 
such  portion  of  the  Exhibition  as  would  then  have  hem  available,  an 
tng  he.  bud  been  holding  the  Scholarship  and  the  Exhibition  concurrently 

In  such  cases,  the  first  portion  of  the  Exhibition  may  be  awarded  by  the 
results  of  the  same  examination,  to  the  next  eligible  candidate  in  order  of 
DM]  it . 

The  availablo  portion  of  any  Scholarship,  not  being  an  English  Scholar- 
ship, or  of  any  Exhibition,  which  may  be  vacated  under  Paragraph  I.,  a) 
the  above  rules,  or  by  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  the  holder,  shall  I* 
awarded  at  the  following  examination  to  the  candidate  who,  being  eligible, 
is  next  in  order  of  merit  to  the  winner  of  a  Scholarship  or  Exhibition  of  the 
same  description,  provided  that  a  candidate  who,  under  ordinan  dream- 
stances,  would  be  the  winner  of  an  Exhibition,  or  who  already  holds  a 
Scholarship  or  Exhibition,  shall  not  lie  bound  to  accept  the  avauaMi 

ti fa  vacated  Scholarship  or  Exhibition,  which  may  then  be  awarded 

to  the  next  in  order  of  merit  who  is  eligible. 

it.    No  candidate  shall  be  eligible  for  either  of  the  Scholarships  who 
shall  have  completed  his  eighteenth  year  before  the  day  appi 
for  Examination  l.y  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London. 

A.  At  each  examination  held  in  connection  with  the  University  «f 
Cambridge  Local  Examination  system,  one  Scholarship  of  the  annual 
value  of  Us.  2"il),  with  free  tuition,  tenable  for  two  years,  shall  !»■ 
awarded  to  the  most  successful  competitor  among  the  -  idents  , 

provided  that  he  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  fixed  for  the  examination  by  the  University  ;  and  one  Seholai 
ship  of  the  annual  value  of  Rs.  200,  with  free  tuition,  tenable  foi 
years,  shall  be  awarded  to  the  most  successful  competitor  among  the 
Junior  students  ;  provided  that  he  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  fixed  for  the  examination  by  the  University 

For  the  a  wan  1  of  these  Scholarships  marks  obtained  fur  Latin  and 
<  Ireek  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

c.  These  Scholarships  are  open  to  all  youths  of  the  Colony  provided 
they  are  British  subjects  and  the  sons  of  persona  domiciled  in  the 
[aland,  or  <  tophans  by  the  death  of  the  father. 

'/.     In  the  month  of  December  of  each  year  there  will 
1 1 » >ii  for  one  S<&olarehip  of  the  annual  value  of  _  lis,  150,  with  free  tuition, 
tenable  for  four  years;  one  Exhibition  entitling  the   hold) 
tuition  for  four  vears ;  and  one  Exhibition  entitling  the  holder  to  free 
tuition  on  the  Modern  side  for  three  years  at   the  Royal  Co 
open  to  candidates  under  15  years  of  ago  on  the  30th  day  of  June 
previous. 

e.    The  subjects  of  Examination  will  be  the  subject-  r  tin- 

first  year  of  the  Royal  College  Course,  and  the  Examination   papers 
will  lie  set  and  corrected  by  Examiners  appointed  by  the  S 
the  Cambridge  Syndicate  or  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Univen 
London. 
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/.    These  Scholarships  are  open  to  all  youths  domiciled  in  the 
Colony  and  its  Dependencies  provided  they  are  British  subjects. 

All  youths  domiciled  in  the  Island  and  its  Dependencies  shall  include  :— 

(1)  All  youths  legally  domiciled  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius  or  its 
Dependencies. 

(2)  All  youths  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  Colony  during  the  five 
years  immediately  before  the  date  of  the  competition. 

Matriculation  Examination. 

(g)    Two  calendar  months  before  the  date  fixed  for  each  Matriculation 

•  Examination  of  the  University  of  London,  the  Rector  of  Royal  College 

shall  cause  to  be  posted  up  in  the  College  Hall  a  list  of  those  students 

whom,  after  consulting  the  professors,  he  will  allow  to  present  themselves 

as  candidates  in  the  approaching  examination. 

If,  within  a  fortnight  after  the  publication  of  the  Rector's  List,  the 
responsible  party  of  any  student  should  appeal  against  the  Rector's 
decision,  that  student  shall  be  examined  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the 
Matriculation  Examination  by  professors  whose  classes  he  does  not  attend, 
and  the  Examination  papers  and  marks,  together  with  the  student's  answers, 
shall  be  laid  before  the  College  Committee  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
commencement  of  the  University  Examination. 

The  College  Committee  shall  then  decide  finally  whether  the  student 
may  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  Matriculation. 

Any  student  of  the  Royal  College  who  presents  himself  for  examination 
by  the  University  without  the  permission  of  the  Rector,  or  of  the  College 
Committee,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  ipso  facto  withdrawn  from 
the  College  by  his  responsible  party,  and  shall  not  be  readmitted  unless  he 
shall  have  satisfied  the  University  Examiners. 

Any  student  so  "readmitted  shall  be  entitled  to  reckon  the  interval 
between  his  withdrawal  and  re-admission  as  i»rt  of  the  eight  terms 
mentioned  in  Article  31  of  the  Royal  College  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Cambridge  Local  Examination. 

k.  Refore  the  end  of  the  month  of  June  in  each  year  the  Rector  of  the 
Royal  College  shall  cause  to  be  posted  up  in  the  College  Hall  a  list  of  those 
students  whom,  after  consultation  with  the  professors,  he  will  allow  to  pre- 
sent themselves  that  year  as  Candidates  in  the  Cambridge  Local 
Examination. 

If,  within  a  fortnight  after  the  publication  of  the  Rector's  list,  the 
responsible  party  of  any  student  should  appeal  aeainst  the  Rector's  decision, 
that  student  shall  be  examined  in  English  Dictation,  English  Grammar  and 
Analysis,  English  Composition  and  Arithmetic,  by  professors  or  masters, 
whose  classes  ne  does  not  attend,  and  the  Examination  papers  and  marks, 
together  with  the  student's  answers,  shall  be  laid  before  the  College  Com- 
mittee before  the  15th  of  August. 

The  College  Committee  shall  then  decide  finally  whether  the  student  may 
be  admitted  to  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination. 

No  student  of  the  Royal  College  shall  be  allowed  to  sign  an  Entry-form 
unless  he  shall  have  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Rector,  or  of  the  College 
Committee,  to  sit  for  the  University  Examination. 

Any  student  whose  responsible  party  claims  the  right  to  present  him  for 
examination  by  the  University,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Rector, 
or  of  the  College  Committee,  to  allow  him  to  be  examined  as  a  Royal 
College  Student,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been,  ipso  facto  withdrawn 
from  the  College  by  his  responsible  party,  and  shall  not  be  readmitted  unless 
he  shall  have  satisfied  the  University  Examiners. 
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Any  student  so  readmitted  shall  be  entitled  to  reckon  the  inler»*l 
between  bis  withdrawal  and  re-admission  as  part  of  the  eight  termi 
mentioned  in  Article  31  of  the  Royal  College  Rules  and  Regulations. 

College  School. 

i.  In  the  month  of  December  of  each  year  there  will  be  a  competition  for 
one  scholarship  of  the  annual  value  of  Rs.  l.*>0  with  free  tuition  at  the 
Royal  College  tenable  for  four  years,  and  one  exhibition  entitling  the 
holder  to  free  tuition  at  the  Royal  College  for  four  years  open  to  all  candi- 
dates tinder  Fourteen  years  of  age  on  the  30th  day  of  June  previous. 

j.  The  subjects  of  examination  will  be  the  subjects  appointed  for  the 
highest  class  of  the  Royal  College  School,  and  the  Examination  "01  '* 
conducted  by  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Rector  of  the  Royal  Collage 
with  the  approval  of  the  College  Committee. 

k.  In  the  mouth  of  December  of  each  year  there  will  be  a  coinpetiti<  I 
one  Exhibition  entitling  the  holder  to  free  tuition  at  the  Royal  College  for 
two  years,  open  to  all  candidates  under  14  years  of  age  on  the  30th  iky  of 
June  previous. 

The  subjects  of  examination  will  be  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  Lower 
Remove  Class,  and  the  examination  will  be  uonduotod  by  Examined 
appointed  by  the  Rector  of  the  Royal  College  with  the  approval  of  the 
College  Committee. 

Vacations. 

43.  The  vacations  shall  be  three— viz  : 

(a)  The  Christmas  Vacation. 
bom  the  Ifith  December  to  the  second  Monday  of  January. 

(/■)  The  Easter  Vacation, 
from  the  Wednesday  in  Passion  Week  to  the.  Monday  after  Easter  Week. 

(c)  The  August  Vacation, 
extending  over  the  month  of  August. 

44.  During  the  Christinas  and  August  vacations,  the  students  will  be 
required  to  get  up,  through  the  medium  of  Biography,  a  prescrilied  portion 
of  Ancient  or  Modern  History.  Prizes  will  be  given  to  those  who  dis- 
tinguish  themselves  in  these  studies. 

4ft,  The  weekly  holiday  shall  be  on  Wednesday,  which,  however,  may  be 
changed  to  any  other  day  of  the  week  by  the  College  Committee  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Governor.* 

4G.  There  shall  be  no  other  Holidays  except  those  observed  at  the  Public 
Offices. 

47.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  to  the  Royal  College  isreqoira 
pass  the  Annual  Public  Examination  appointed  for  the  First  Class  of  the 
College  School,  or  to  pass  an  entrance  Examination  in  the  subjects  appointed 
for  the  first  year  of  the  College  Course. 


Royal   College   Scliool. 

48.  With  regard  to  Resjionsible  Parties,  Religious  Instruction,  Absence. 
Punishments,  Terms  and  Vacations,  the«Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Royal  College  will  include  the  Royal  College  School. 

49.  The  fees  of  the  Royal  College  School  will  be  regulated  by  the  College 
Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  For  tho  present  they  are 
fixed  as  follows  : — 

1st  School  it  Lower  Remove.. .Rs.  7 

2nd  &  3rd  School        G 

4th  &  5th       „  5 

*  Tba  waakly  holiday  1*  uow  on  Saturday. 
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60.  In  the  case  of  brothers  and  half  brothers  attending  the  College 
simultaneously,  a  reduction  shall  be  allowed  of  B.  1  per  mensem  on  the 
fee  of  each  brother. 

Modern  De/tartment. 

51.  A  Modern  Depaitment  has  been  opened  at  the  Royal  College.  The 
instruction  in  this  Department  includes  English,  French.  Mathematics, 
Modern  and  Contemporary  History,  Chemistry,  with  special  reference  to 
Commerce  and  Manufactures,  Book-keeping,  Drawing  and  Hindustanee. 

58.  Candidates  for  this  Section  must  show  a  fair  knowledge  of  English, 
French,  and  Arithmetic 

63.  The  fees  of  the  Modern  Department  are  fixed  at  Bs.  12. 

Elementary  School. 

54.  Elementary  Classes  have  been  attached  to  the  Royal  College  School 
with  the  view  of  enabling  pupils  to  begin  their  early  studies  at  the  Royal 
College.  They  will  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  Knglish  and  French  and 
prepared  to  pass  the  preliminary  examination  required  to  gain  admission 
into  the  classes  of  the  College  School. 

Curejii/te  College  School. 

65.  The  Curepipe  College  School  will  follow  precisely  the  same  studies 
as  those  pursued  at  Port  Louis ;  and  the  parallel  progress  of  the  two 
Establishments  will  be  secured  by  Examinations  conducted  by  Professors 
of  the  Boyal  College. 

56.  The  Regulations  of  the  School  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  laid 
down  for  the  Royal  College  School.  The  fees,  however,  are  for  the  present 
as  follows :  - 

1st  School  «fc  Lower  Eemove...Bs.  7. 

2nd  4  3rd  School        0 

4th  &  5th      „  5 

In  the  case  of  brothers  and  half-brothers  attending  the  College  simul- 
taneously, a  reduction  shall  be  allowed  of  B.  1  per  mensem  on  the  fee  of 
each  brother. 

57.  There  are  attached  to  the  Institution,  classes  following  the  same 
studies  as  the  lower  classes  of  the  Royal  College. 

Associated  Schools. 

58.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  receive  into  Association  with  the 
Boyal  College  any  School  in  Mauritius,  in  Seychelles  and  in  the 
Dependencies  and  to  put  an  end  to  any  Association  existing  now  or  which 
may  exist  hereafter  between  any  School  and  the  Boyal  College. 

The  decision  of  the  Committee  refusing  to  admit  a  School  into  Associa- 
tion or  putting  an  end  to  any  such  Association  may  I*  appealed  from  to  the 
Council  of  Education. 

5!).  The  Associated  Schools  shall  submit  their  pupils  to  an  annual 
examination  to  be  held  at  the  Boyal  College  in  the  month  of  December  on 
the  programme  of  the  corresponding  classes  of  the  Boyal  College  School. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  Associated  Schools  in  Seychelles. 

Examiners  will  be  appointed  by  the  Bector  of  the  Boyal  College,  with 
the  approval  of  the  College  Committee,  to  examine  the  pupils  of  the 
Associated  Schools  once  a  year  in  all  the  subjects  studied  during  the  year. 
The  examiners  will,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  examination,  forward  a 
full  report  of  the  results  to  the  Bector  to  be  communicated  to  the  College 
Committee,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  deserving  candidates. 
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00.  The  sum  of  Its.  5,000  voted  by  the  Council  of  Government  u« 
grant-in-aid  to  the  Associated  Schools,  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
managers  of  the  said  Schools  as  follows  : — 

(a)  R8.  1,000  for  the  pupils  passing  in  the  First  Class  and  the  Ddw« 
Remove  Class  not  being  above  14  years  of  age  on  the  30th  day  of  .Inn* 
previous. 

(b)  Rs.  1,000  for  the  pupils  passing  in  the  Second  Class  and  not  being 
above  13  years  of  age  on  the  30th  day  of  June  previous. 

(c)  Rs.  1,000  for  the  pupils  passing  in  the  Third  Class  and  not  bring 
above  12  years  of  age  on  the  30th  day  of  June  previous. 

(«0  R»-  1,000  for  the  pupils  passing  in  the  Fourth  Class  and  not  being 
above  1 1  years  of  ago  on  the  30th  day  of  Juno  previous. 
(e)  Rs.  1,000  for  the  pupils  passing  in  the  Fifth  Class  and  not  being 

above  10  years  of  age  on  the  30th  day  of  June  previous. 
The    maximum  grant  for  a  pupil  passing  in  the    First    Class  shall 

be Rs.  100 

For  a  pupil  passing  in  the  Second  Class 90 

For  a  pupil  passing  in  the  Third  Class 80 

For  a  pupil  passing  in  the  Fourth  Class 70 

For  a  pupil  passing  in  the  Fifth  Class 00 

The  surplus  left  by  any  class  is  to  go  to  the  highest  class  the  pupQi  of. 

which  have  not  obtained  their  maximum,  so  as  to  complete  that  maximum 

and  so  on. 

A  pupil  shall  not  l>e  considered  as  having  passed  in  a  class  unless  he  has 

obtained  at  least  one  half  of  the  total  number  of  marks  awardable  in  the 

class  for  all  the  subjects  of  examination. 

No  pupil  shall  gain  a  grant  more  than  once  in  the  same  class. 

No  Manager  shall  obtain  a  grant  who  has  applied  for  Association 

the  30th  day  of  April  preceding  the  examination. 
No  Manager  shall  receive  a  grant  in  respect  of  any  pupil  who  hal  nut 

been  a  bond  fidt  pupil  of  one  or  more  Affiliated  Schools  during  tli 

months  immediately  preceding  the  examination. 

When  a  pupil  has  been  at  different  Affiliated  Schools  during  tl. 

months  mentioned  in  this  Regulation,  the  grant  shall  be  divide* 

those  Schools  in  proportion  to  the  time  this  pupil  has  been  at  each  of  those 

Schools  respectively  during  the  said  six  months. 

Managers  of  Associated  Schools  shall  keep  accurate  registers  of  the 

attendance  of  their  pupils,  and  shall  be  bound  to  produce  these  registers 

whenever  they  shall  be  required  to  do  so  by  the  College  Committee. 
61.  In  the  month  of  December  in  each  year  there  will  be  i  i  ompetitioo 

for  one  Scholarship  of  the  annual  value  of  Eta,  120  with  free  tuition  at  the 

Royal  College  tenable  for  two  years  and  one  Kxhibition  entitling  the  holder 

to  free  tuition  at  the  Royal  College  for  two  yearn  open  to  all  cand; 

being  pupils  ot  one  of  the  Associated  Schools,  and  not  bring  above  1  I 

of  age  on  the  30th  day  of  June  previous. 
The  subjects  of  examination   will  bo  the  subjects  appointed  for  fa 

highest  class  of  the  Koyal  College  S.-hool  and  the  examination  "ill  I 

ducted  by  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Rector  of  the  Royal  College  with 

the  approval  of  the  College  Committee. 


In  the  month  of  December  in  each  year  there  will  lie  a  competition  lor 
an  Exhibition  entitling  the  holder  to  free  tuition  at  the  Royal  I 
two  years,  open  to  all  candidates  being  pupils  of  oneol  toe  Ana 
Schools  and  not  being  above  14  years  on  the  30th  day  ot  June  previous. 

The  subjects  of  examination  will  be  the  subjects  appointed  For  the  Lower- 
Remove   class,  and  the  examination  will   be  conducted    by    l 
appointed  by  the  Rector  of  the  Royal  College  with  the  approval  ol 
College  Committee. 

BS.  All  other  Roll     ot    R  dilations  concerning  Assoriatod  Behool 
hereby  repealed.  • 
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SCHEDULE. 


I,  A.  B.,  having  been  selected  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  from 
among  the  Pupils  of  the  Royal  College,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  my 
Education,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  Mauritius,  do  hereby 
promise  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  apply  to  the  Agent-General 
for  Crown  Colonies  for  any  money  in  addition  to  the  Annual  Allowances 
of  £200  made  to  me  for  four  years  by  the  said  Government  and  the 
allowance  for  Passage  money  to  and  from  Mauritius,  and  also  that  I  will 
pursue  my  studies  at  such  place  of  Education  as  may  be  approved  of  in 
accordance  with  the  Regulations. 

(Signed:)    A.B. 

On  behalf  of  the  above- written  A.B.,  my  (son  or  ward  a*  the  case  may 
be),  I  assent  to  confirm  the  above  undertaking. 

(Signed:)    CD. 
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Greek  Exhibition* 

Two  Exhibitions,  entitling  the  holders  to  free  tuition,  and  tenable  for 
two  years  and  one  year  respectively,  will  be  awarded  to  the  beet  and 
second  best  candidates  in  an  examination  on  the  Greek  language,  which 
will  be  held  annually  in  the  month  of  December,  and  which  will  be  opes 
to  all  students  in  the  Matriculation  classes. 

A  gold  Medal  will  also  be  awarded  to  the  best  candidate,  and  a  book 
prize  to  the  second. 

French  Exhibition*, 

Two  Exhibitions,  entitling  the  holders  to  free  tuition,  and  tenable 
for  two  years  and  one  year  respectively,  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  and 
second  best  candidates  in  an  examination  on  the  French  language,  which 
will  be  held  annually  in  the  month  of  December,  and  which  will  be  open 
to  all  students  in  the  Matriculation  and  Senior  Cambridge  Classes. 

A  gold  Medal  will  also  be  awarded  to  the  best  candidate,  and  a  book 
prize  to  the  second. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SEYCHELLES.* 


The  Seychelles,  which  were  for  some  time  the  residence  of  General  introdnci 
Gordon  and  identified  by  him  on  account  of  their  beauty  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  are  believed  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  sailor 
in  1505.  They  were  for  a  long  period  the  home  of  pirates,  who  preyed 
upon  the  East  Indian  commerce.  In  1743  the  Governor  of  Mauritius 
took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  During 
the  revolutionary  wars  the  island  was  captured  by  the  English,  and  in 
1806  was  made  a  dependency  of  Mauritius.  This  connection  subsisted 
under  varying  conditions  till  1880,  when  an  Order-in-  Council  was 
passed  creating  the  office  of  Administrator  and  nominating  an  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Council.  The  separation  of  the  two  colonies  was 
finally  completed  in  1903,  when  Seychelles  was  for  the  first  time 
administered  by  a  Governor  of  its  own. 

The  system  of  Primary  Education  dates  from  the  year  1873, 
whon  a  Board  of  Education  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Civil  Commissioners ;  and  the  Chief  Civil  Com- 
missioner, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  Mauritius, 
could  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Schools. 

This  Board  was  empowered  to  make  rules  for  the  examination 
of  teachers,  and  for  the  rates  of  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers. 

Schools  were  divided  into  two  classes : — (a)  Schools  established 
by  the  Government,  and  to  be  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government ;  (6)  assisted  schools  established  by  local 
managers,  and  to  which  aid  should  be  granted  from  the  publio 
funds. 

Direct  religious  teaching  was  forbidden  in  any  Government 
school,  but  any  minister  of  religion  had  the  right  of  giving  religious 
instruction  to  children  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as  him- 
self  at  such  times  as  the  Inspector  of  Schools  approved. 

Assisted  schools  were  entitled  from  the  public  funds  to  grants  of 
money  for  providing  school-houses  and  furniture,  and  for  supple- 
menting the  salaries  of  teachers. 

The  remuneration  consisted  of  (a)  a  fixed  salary,  according  to 
the  class  of  certificate  approved  by  the  Board  ;  (6)  a  result  grant ; 
(c)  an  average  attendance  grant. 

Local  managers  of  assisted  schools  were  responsible  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  and  of  other  expenses 
of  the  schools  under  their  management. 

*  Reports  on  the  Examination  of  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  in  Seychelles 
can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St  Stephen's  House, 
Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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Under  Seychelles  Regulation  No.  4  of  1883  the  Inspector  nf 
Schools  was  appointed  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education . 

This  Regulation,  as  well  as  Regulation  No.  2  of  1873,  has  now 
been  repealed,  and  in  November,  1900,  Ordinance  No.  30 — an 
Ordinance  to  make  better  provision  for  the  promotion  of  education 
in  the  Seychelles  Islands — passed  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  introduction  of  this  Ordinance  was  much  needed,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  education  at  present  existent  in 
Seychelles  will  be  materially  benefited  thereby. 

Under  the  new  Education  Ordinance  (see  Appendix  A)  the 
Board  of  Education  no  longer  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  but  of  the  Administrator  in  Executive  Council. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  Education  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  advising  on  all  questions  OOnneotod  with 
education.  This  Committee  has  already  been  constituted,  and 
has  done  much  useful  work,  the  most  important  being  the  framing 
of  Regulations  for  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  under  Section  3  of  tin' 
Ordinance.  These  Regulations  have  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  will  come  into  operation  on  June  1st,  1902  (see 
Appendix  B). 

The   following   Regulations   have   also   been   approved    by    tin' 
Board: — (a)  General  Regulations  for  the  Seychelles  Scholarships 
under   Chapter  IV.  of  the   Education  Ordinance. 
(See  Appendix  D.) 
(b)  Regulations  for  the  Victoria  School  under  Section  3 
of  the  Education  Ordinance.* 
dministra-       The  central  administration  of  education  is  vested  under  Ordi- 
nance No.  30  of  1900  in  the  Board  of  Education,  which  is  con- 
stituted as  follows : — 

The  Administrator,  President. 
The  Legal  Adviser  and  Crown  Prosecutor. 
The  Treasurer  and  Collector  of  Cxistoms. 
The  Auditor  and  Inspector  of  Schools. 
Such  Board  is  termed  by  law  The  Administrator  in  Executive 
Council. 

There  is  an  Education  Committee,  composed  of  ten  menders. 
Decisions  arrived  at  by  this  Committee  are  not  final,  but  must  lie 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  final  approval. 

Tin'  only  other  local  authorities  which  exist  are  I  he  two  Managers 
of  the  Grant-in-aid  schools,  namely,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
and  the  Civil  Chaplain.  These  two  gentlemen  are  responsible  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  good  management  and  control 
of  schools  receiving  Grants-in-aid  from  the  Government. 

The  total  amount  provided  in  the  Estimates  of  1902  for  Educa- 
tion is  Rs.23,528.    Of  this  sum   Rs.  12,000  are  Bel   aside   for  the 

payment   of   Grant-in-aid   schools   of    Primary   Educal The 

schools  participating  in  this  grant  are  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

*•  These  can  be   seen  ut  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St  Stephen'! 

House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  I^ndon.  S.\Y. 
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Mission  and  of  the  Church  of  England.    The  balance  of  the  amount 
voted  provides  for  the  following  expenditure : — 

(a)  The  payment  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools'  salary. 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  the  staff  of  Victoria  School  and  of 

the  Infant  School,  which  serves  as  a  feeder  to  the  former 
establishment,  and  the  supply  of  school  furniture  and 
books. 

(c)  The  payment  of  two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  Bs.600 

a  year  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  of  passage  money 
for  the  winners  thereof. 

(d)  The  purchase  of  books  for  Grant-in-aid  schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  any  certainty  how  far  voluntary 
subscriptions  or  other  pecuniary  assistance  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

,  The  Church  of  England  schools  are  assisted  by  the  Mauritius 
Diocesan  Society,  the  Christian  Faith  Society,  and  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  The  total  amount  derived  from  these  sources  is 
Rs.2,400  a  year. 

There  are  three  schools  in  the  Seychelles  Islands  where  fees  are  Fees, 
paid,  viz.,  St.  Louis  College,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Freres  Maristes,  the  Convent,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  de  Cluny,  and  Victoria  School.  The  usual 
fee  for  instruction  in  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions  is  Rs.4  per 
month.  The  amount  of  school  fees  estimated  to  be  derived  from 
Victoria  School  during  1902  is  Rs.900.  The  fees  in  the  Paying 
Branch  are  Rs.2  per  month  for  the  1st  and  Ilnd  classes,  and  Rs.3 
per  month  for  the  Vth,  Vlth  and  Vllth  Standards.  In  the  case 
of  brothers  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  monthly  fee  of 
each  pupil  is  allowed. 

When  the  census  of  1891  was  taken  there  were  1,731  children  Education 
attending  school  out  of  a  total  population  of  16,440.  From  these  Statistics, 
numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  105  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  Seychelles  Islands  were  receiving  education.  The  census 
returns  of  1901  are  not  yet  in  print ;  but  the  Census  Commissioner 
informs  me  that  there  are  1,358  males  and  1,470  females,  making 
a  total  of  2,828,  who  are  attending  schools  and  receiving  private 
instruction,  out  of  a  total  population  of  19,237.  The  percentage, 
therefore,  of  the  present  population  which  is  receiving  instruction 
is  14-7. 

As  education  is  not  compulsory,  there  are  consequently  no  laws'  Education 
for  enforcing  school  attendance.  not  (-<>">P> 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  accuracy  the  number  of  existing sory' 
private  schools  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Government,  and  %™va'° 
therefore  outside  the  public  school  system.     It  may  with  safety  be       °°  "" 
said  that  the  number  does  not  exceed  five,  and  that  the  kind  of 
instruction  imparted  is  of  a  very  elementary  nature.    The  only 
private  schools  that  exist  in  Seychelles  to  my  knowledge  are  as 
follows  : — a  Roman  Catholic  school  at  Port  Gland,  Mah£,  another 
Roman  Catholic  school  at  Baio  St.  Anne,  Praslin  Island,  and  a  lay 
school  at  La  Digue  Island 
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The  inspection  of  all  the  Grantrin-aid  schools  and  of  the  Victoria 
School  is  carried  out  by  the  Government  Inspector  once  a  year 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  annual  examinations  and  of 
fixing  the  amount  of  grant  earned  by  each  school. 

The  time  when,  and  the  manner  in  which,  such  inspection  is  to 
be  made  are  governed  by  the  regulations  formed  under  Ordinance 
No.  30  of  L90 

The  number  of  schools  at  present  recognised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  is  twenty -seven.    As  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Schools 
is  combined  with  that  of  Auditor,  it  has  been  very  rarely  found 
possible  to  pay  any  surprise  visits  to  the  schools. 
atohm  Certificated  teachers  only  are  recognised  by  the  Government 

in  the  Grant-in-aid  schools.  The  scale  of  their  payment  and  the 
various  classes  of  certificates  are  fixed  by  the  Regulations  for 
Grant-in-Aid  Schools,  framed  under  Ordinance  No.  30  of  1900. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

There  13  no  training  college  for  teachers  in  Seychelles.  All  the 
teachers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  excepting  the  one  in  charge 
of  Takamaka  School,  who  is  a  lay  female  teacber.  ami  those  at 
St.  Louis  College,  who  belong  to  the  Order  of  Frerea  Maristes,  are 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph  de  Cluny,  and  come  from  Europe 
— the  majority  of  them  from  France. 

Nor  does  there  exist  in  the  Seychelles  Islands  any  regular  system 
of  pupil  teachers  or  of  apprentice  teachers,  Pupil  teachers  are, 
however,  employed  at  Victoria  School  and  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Victoria;  but  there  is  no  syllabus  of  a  pupil  teacher  course  regulat- 
ing their  examination.  Nor  are  those  pupil  teachers,  who  ■ 
employed,  paid  by  the  Government,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Vi. 
School,  where  provision  is  made  for  the  salaries  of  four  monitors  at 
the  rate  of  Rs.180  each  per  annum,  rising  by  yearly  instalments 
of  Rs.60  to  Rs.480  per  annum. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  (exclusive  of  the  staff  of  Victoria 
School,  consisting  of  three  masters,  and  of  the  staff  of  Vie 
Infant  School,  consisting  of  a  mistress  only)  who  arc  recognised  by 
the  Board  of  Education,   is  eight;  and   the  number  of  women 
teachers  recognised  by  the  Board  is  thirty-nine. 

The  only  pensionable  appointments  in  the  Education  Department 
an  those  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  of  the  masters  of  Victoria 
School. 

Religious  teaching  does  not  form  part  of  the  instruction  to  lie 
given  in  the  Government  schools  ;   but  a  minister  of  religion  ran 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  religious  denon 
tion  to  which  such   minister  belongs,  at  such  times  and  places  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  head  teachers.     . 
instruction  is  given  daily  to  the  pupils  of  the  Grant-in-aid  schools 
by   priests  of   their   respective  denominations.     At   the   Victoria 
School  the  pupils  are  sent  to  the  Church  of  England  and  t< 
Roman  Catholic  Church  twice  a  week  for  religious  instruction. 

Singing,  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  is  not  recognised  by  tlv 
Education  Department.    In   most  schools,   however,   it  fori 
regular  part  of  the  opening  and  closing  exercises 
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Drawing,  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  finds  no  place  in  the  curri-  Drawing, 
culum  of  studies  for  Grant-in-aid  schools.  It  is,  however,  being  taught 
at  Victoria  School,  and  at  the  Paying  Branch  of  St.  Louis  College. 

Cookery,  Laundry  work,  Ironing  and  Needlework  of   almost  Cookery,  & 
every  description  are  taught  in  the  Convent  to  thirty-five  orphans. 

No  provision  has  as  yet  been  made  for  manual  training  and  Manual 
instruction  in  handicrafts  or  agriculture  in  connection  with  the  r,"DlD8- 
elementary  schools.  It  is,  however,  proposed  to  have  an  annual 
exhibition  of  school  work  of  all  kinds,  the  regulations  for  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  Committee.*  The  question  of 
introducing  a  system  of  manual  training,  such  as  carpentry  and 
bookbinding,  at  the  Victoria  School  is  also  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  same  Committee*. 

There  is  no  regular  system  for  the  teaching  of  drill  and  the  promo-  Drilling, 
tion  of  physical  exercise.    Nearly  all  the  schools,  however,  are 
provided  with  adequate  playgrounds,  and  the  children  indulge 
in  outdoor  games  of  various  descriptions.     The  pupils  of  the  town 
schools  take  part  in  such  games  as  football  and  cricket. 

No  arrangements  are  made  in  Seychelles  for  Continuation  Schools 
or  Classes. 

Schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  have  not  been  established, 
there  being  no  such  requirements.  Nor  has  any  provision  been 
made  for  defective  children,  or  for  children  needing  special  restraint. 
The  want  of  such  institutions  has  not  been  felt. 

Under  Ordinance  No.  30  of  1900  regulations  have  been  framed  Secondary 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  secondary  education.  Education. 

In  the  rules  which  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Exhibitions 
Victoria  School!  provision  is  made  for  the  award  of  four 
exhibitions  every  year,  tenable  for  three  years,  to  the  best  pupils 
of  the  Fourth  Standard,  entitling  the  holders  to  free  books  and 
free  tuition  in  the  upper  standards  of  the  Paying  Branch.  The 
first  examination  for  these  exhibitions  will  be  held  in  July,  1902. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  an  annual  examination,  open  to  all  boys  Scholarship 
in  Seychelles  who  can  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
regulations  (see  Appendix  D),  according  to  the  result  of  which  the 
two  best  boys  will  be  awarded  scholarships  of  the  value  of  Rs.600 
per  annum  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  passage  money  allow- 
ance, and  will  be  able  to  continue  their  studies  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Mauritius,  or  at  some  school  in  England  to  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator.  The  first  examination  for  these  scholarships  will 
take  place  in  July,  1902. 

The  only  schools  of  secondary  education  are  the  Victoria  School 
and  St.  Louis  College  (Paying  Branch).  The  Convent  (Paying  Branch) 
may  also  be  said  to  be  a  school  of  secondary  education  for  girls. 

•  It  is  stated  in  Colonial  Reports,  Annual,  No.  395.  Seychelles. 
Report  for  1902  (Cd.  1768)  that  the  first  Annual  Exhibition  of  School  Work, 
open  to  the  pupils  of  all  Grant-in-Aid  and  Private  Schools  and  to  those  of 
the  Victoria  School,  was  successfully  held  on  December  24th,  1902.  The 
exhibits  numbered  315,  and  thirty-two  prizes  were  awarded. 

t  These  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's 
House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall  London,  S.W.    (See  also  Appendix  C.) 
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Regulations  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Girls  have  been 
drafted,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee.* 

Iini.il  Regulations  have  been  made  during  1901  for  Apprenticeshi 

*•*».      Hospital  Attendants  at  the  Public  Hospital.}    The  subjects  for 
Examination  are  those  laid  down  for  the  examination    of   candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  Civil  Service  as  Copyists.f     The  appren- 
tioeships  extend  over  a  period  of  three  years,  and  the  apprentices 
are  instructed  by  the  Chief  Medical  Officer.    Their  rate  of  pay  is 
Us.  10  a  month  for  the  first  year,  lis. 15  a  month   for   the  M 
year,  and  Rs.20  a  month  for  the  third  year.      The  first  appn 
was  appointed  on  December  1st,  1901. 
ii'iiiiurul       Uules  and  conditions  for  Industrial  Apprentices  at  the  Botanic 
Station,  Victoria,  were  drawn  up  in  March,  1901  (see  Appendix  Ki 
Provision  is  made  for  a  course  of  agricultural  training  to  be  ; 
by  the  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Station.    An  examination  fur  appren- 
ticeships was  held  in  November  last,  the  subjects  of  which  ai 
same  as  those  laid  down  for  the  examination  of  Copyists.    Tin- 
apprenticeship  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years,  and  the  course  al 
instruction  ia  clearly  defined  in  the  regulations  annexed.     The  rates 
of  wages  are  Rs.10  per  month  for  the  first  year,  Rs.15  per  montb 
for  the  second    year   and   Rs.20  per  month   for    the  third    ami 
fourth  years.    The  first  apprentice  was  appointed  on  December 
1st,   1901. 
imeicial        No  school  has  been  specially  designed  to  impart  a  commercial 
auction,    education.     In    Victoria    School,     however,     book-keeping     and 

commercial  arithmetic  receive  special  attention. 
in  There  is  not  really  what  may  be  termed  a  native  race  in  Seychelles, 

icaiion.  T|ie  generai  population  is  a  very  mixed  one.  Various  races  of  the 
world  may  be  said  to  be  in  one  way  or  another  represented  in 
Seychelles.  The  majority  of  the  population  consists  of  the  descend- 
ants of  old  settlers  from  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  ami  of  African 
immigrants  and  of  liberated  slaves. 

The  common  language  is  a  mixture  of  the  Bourbonese  and 
Mauritian  patois — a  corruption  of  the  French  language, 
elation.  The  whole  system  of  education  has  just  been  reorganised  ;  a 
prominent  place  has  been  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  English 
language,  and  a  very  important  step  may  be  said  to  have  been 
made  towards  the  improvement  and  progress  of  the  youth  in  Sey- 
chelles, 

L.  O.  Cuitty, 

5th  January,  1902.  Inspector  of  Schools 


*  These  Regulations  wore  approved  by  tlio  Administrator  mi  EfobrtuuySSth, 
1902,  and  established  a  system  of  examinations  in   four  standards  (MOOtdmg 
to  ago).     There  is  also  a  system  of  money  rewards  and  book    prim,     Nd 
pupils,  however,  were  presented  for  the  examination  announced  fa  I 
1902. 

+  These  can  be  seen  ut  the  Board  of  Education  l.Uu; 
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APPENDIX  A. 


THE  EDUCATION  ORDINANCE,  1900. 
Am  Ordinance  enacted  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Seychelles 
Islands,  with  Hie   advize  and  consent  of  the  Legislative 
Council  tltereof 

To  Make  Better  Provision  for  the  Promotion  of 
Education  in  the  Seychelles  Islands. 

7th  November,  1900.    No.  30,  1900. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  better  provision  for  the  promotion  of  Preamble. 
Education  in  the  Seychelles  Islands  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  Enacting 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof,  as  follows  :  clause. 

I.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Board  and  Committee  of  Education. 

1.  The  Board  of  Education,  established  by  Regulation  No.  2  of  1873,  Creation  of 
is  hereby  abolished,  and  in  lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  created  a  Board  of  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Seychelles  Islands,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Adminis-  Education, 
trator  in  Executive  Council. 

2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Administrator  to  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Inspector  of 
Schools  whose  salary  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Legislative  Council.  Schools. 

3.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  frame  Regulations  in  Regulations, 
respect  of  the  following  matters,  and  from  time  to  time  to  amend  or  repeal 

the  same : — 

(A)  With  regard  to  the  Victoria  School,  as  to— 

(i.)  The  conditions  for  admission,  fees  payable  by  the  pupils, 
and,  generally,  the  administration  and  management 
of  the  said  school. 

(ii.)  The  curriculum  of  studies. 

(iii.)  The  prizes  for  efficiency  to  be  awarded  to  the  pupils, 
and  the  conditions  of  competition  for  such  prizes. 

(iv.)  The  appointment  of  Examiners  to  conduct  all  com- 
petitive examinations  among  the  pupils. 

(v.)  The  award  and  tenure  of  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  so  far  as 
the  Seychelles  Scholarships  arc  concerned. 

(vi.)  The  manner  and  mode  of  payment  of  the  Scholarship 
Allowances. 

(B)  With  regard  to  Grant-in-Aid  Schools,  as  to — 

(i.)  The  good  government,  discipline,  and  routine  work 
of  all  Grant-in-aid  schools. 

(ii.)  The  attendance  required  to  entitle  any  school  to  a  grant- 
in-aid. 

(iii.)  The  standards  of  attainments  in  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion taught  in  any  school  necessary  to  qualify  the 
school  to  earn  a  result  grant. 
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(iv.)  The  month  of  the  annual  examination  of  each  school 

for  a  result  grant, 
(v.)  Generally  the  conditions  under  which   the  annual  ex- 

Animations  of  schools  for  result  grunts  shall  be  held. 

(vi.)  The  qualifications  to  !>•  required  for  the  issue  and 
classification  of  certificates  to  teachers,  the  cancellation, 
suspension  or  reduction  of  such  certificates,  and 
generally,  the  punishment  of  teacfaenfor  mislicha\  wnr. 

(\ii.)  The  sufficiency  of  school-house  accommodation,  furni- 
ture and  apparatus,  and  the  admission  and  attendance 
of  scholars. 

(viii.)  The  scale  of  salaries  <"  be  allowed  to  teachers  according 
to  the  class  of  certificates  held  by  then. 

(ix.)  The  scale  of  attendance  and  result  grants  to  lie  paid 
to  managers  of  schools  for  the  attendance  of  Khdan 

and  for  their  satisfactory  examination  in  the  pre- 
standards. 

(x.)  The  manner  in  which,  and  the  conditions  under  which, 
all  salaries  and  attendance  and  result  grants  arc  to 
be  paid. 

(xi.)   A  system  of  industrial  education  for  primary  schools. 


4.  (1)  There  shall  be  established  a  Committee  to  be  styled  tin'  Edw 
Committee,  which  shall  Ik-  composed  as  follows  : — 
(i.)  The  Judge,  Chairman. 

(ii.)  The  Inspector  of  Schools. 

(iii.)  The  Head  Master  of  Victoria  School. 

(i\.)  The  following   meinl>ers  appointed  by  the  Administrator  in  the 

month  (if  heceinlxT  in  every  year: — 

(a)  Four   members   chosen   by   the    Administrator   himself, 

two   of    whom    may  respectively   be    the    Bishop  of 
Victoria  and  the  Civil  Chaplain. 

(b)  Two  members  on  the  nomination  of  the  Bishop. 

(c)  One  member  on  the  nomination  of  the  Ci\il  Chaplain. 

(•2)  The  Head  Master  of  Victoria  School,  or  such  other  iwrsou  as  ma} 
lie  appointed  by  the  Administrator,  shall  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Bdtt 
Committee. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  lie  summoned  by  direction  of  the  Chairman. 

or  on  written  application  in  the  Chairman  signed  by  al  least  fonr  memberi 

of  the  Committee. 

(1)  The  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  lie  public  except  on  sin-li 
occasions  when  a  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  otherwise  decide, 

(5)  Three   members  of   the   Committee   including   the   Chairman 
form  a  quorum.     In   the  absence  of  the  Chairman   the   members  present 
shall  elect  a  Chairman.     The  Chairman   shall    have  a   casting   as   well  ns 
an  original  vote. 

(6)  The  Com  ii  i  it  i'i'  -hall  be  held  to  he  legally  constituted  notwithstanding 
any  vacancies  therein  by  death,  resignation,  or  incapacity  of  any  member 
if  the  number  of  members  be  not  reduced  at  any  tune  bj  such 

below  five:    ProvHed  always  that  every  such  vacancy  may  be  filled  up 

by  a  person  appointed  by  the  Administrator,  mi  the  nomination 

on   who  shall    have  nominated  the  member  whose  death    resignation 
or  incapacity  shall  bffve  caused  such  vacancy 
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(7)  In  case  of  failure  by  the  said  person  to  nominate  any  person  to  fill 
the  vacancy  as  aforesaid  within  fifteen  days  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Administrator  to  appoint  a  person  to  fill  such  vacancy  without  nomination- 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  advise  upon  all  questions  Duties  of 
connected  with  the  education  of  youth  in  the  Seychelles  Islands.  Committee. 


II.  Victoria  School. 


6.  The  Government  Undenominational  School  established 
Main'-,  shall  henceforth  be  called  the  "  Victoria  School.'' 


Religions 
tenoning  not 
to  form  purl 
of  instruc- 
tion. 


at  Victoria,  Creation  of 

Victoria 

Provided  that  the  Administrator  may  appoint  the  Head  Master  and 
Second  Master  of  the  Government  Undenominational  School  to  form  part 
of  the  staff  of  the  Victoria  School. 

Provided  further  that  the  provisions  of  the  Pensions  Laws  shall  continue 
to  apply  to  the  Head  Master  and  Second  Master  of  the  Government  On- 
denominational  School  so  long  as  they  continue  in  the  service  of 
Government. 

7.  (l)  The    Victoria    School   shall    Iw    under    the   superintendence   and  staff  of  Vie 
direction  of  a  Head  Master,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator,  at  a  toriaScho 
salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator  with  the  ad\ice  and  consent  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  who  shall  be  the  Executive  Officer  for  carrying 
out  within  such  School  any  provisions  of  the  Herniations  applicable  thereto. 

(2)  The  staff  of  the  Victoria  School  shall  further  consist  of  such  Masters 
aa  may  from  time  to  time  tie  appointed  by  the  Administrator  at  salaries 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council. 

8.  Religions  teaching  shall  not  form  part  of  the  instruction  to  be  given 
at  the  Victoria  School,  but  any  minister  of  a  Christian  religion  shall  be 
authorised  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  religious 

ominatiou  to  which  such  minister  belongs,  at  such  times  and  places 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Head  Master. 

9.  (1)  Education  at  the  Victoria  School  shall  be  free  up  to  the  Fourth  Fees. 
Standard. 

(2)  In  and  after  the  Fifth  Standard  all  pupils  shall  pay  such  fees  as 
may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education  under 
Section  3  of  this  Ordinance. 

(3)  Provided  that  there  shall  be  a  paying  branch  consisting  of  two  Stan- 
dards, the  first  of  which  shall  include  the  programme  of  studies  of  the 
hist  nod  second  non-paying  Standards  and  the  second  of  which  shall 
include  the  programme  of  studies  of  the  third  and  fourth  non-paying 
Standards,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  children  whose  parents  are  willing 
to  pay  for  their  education. 

(4)  The  fees  in  these  two  Standards  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

10.  (1)  The  surns  due  .for  the  education  of  the  pupils  at  the  Victoria  Recovery  of 
School  shall  \w.  paid  to  the  Treasurer  every  month.  feet, 

(2)  In  the  event  of  any  such  sum  not  being  paid  on  or  before  the  seventh 
day  of  the  following  month,  the  Treasurer  shall  give  seven  clear  days 
written  notice  to  the  parent,  guardian,  or  surety,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
pay  the  said  sums,  to  the  effect  that  if  such  fees  arc  not  paid  he  will  issue 
his  warrant  to  compel  payment.  Such  notice  may  be  served  by  any  member 
of  the  police  force. 
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(3)  All  fees  due  and  left  unpaid  after  the  notice  aforesaid  shall  be  dealt 
with  and  summarily  recovered  as  taxes  unpaid. 

(4)  A  certificate  under  the  signature  of  the  Head  Master  of  the  Victoria 
School  shall  in  all  cases  be  prima  facie  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  fees  elai 
are  due,  in  respect  of  the  pupil  therein  mentioned,  by  the  parent,  guardian 
or  surety,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(."))  The  Mead  Muster  of  the  Victoria  School  shall  send  to  the  Tre.-i-.urcr 
every  month  the  names  of  all  pupils  not  entitled  to  gratuitous  education. 

Should  the  Treasurer  report,  and  it  shall  Ik-  his  duty  to  report,  to  the 
Ailnuiii.-i  rator  that  arrears  of  fees  due  for  any  pupil  for  the  period  of  three 
months  have  been  left  unpaid,  and  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  recover 
I  he  same,  the  pupil,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub-section  (6)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  Victoria  School. 

(G)  The  Administrator,  in  Executive  Council,  shall  have  the  power  to 
remit,  or  extend  the  time  of  payment  of,  any  sum  due  for  school  fees. 

III.  Schools  op  Primary  Education. 

11.(0  Schools  of  Primary  Education  shall  be  schools  already  or  here- 
after established  by  local  managers,  and  to  which  aid  shall  be  contributed 
from  the  public  funds  of  the  Seychelles  Islands. 

(-1)  These  schools  shall  be  called  Grant-in-aid  schools. 

12.  Any  school  of  Primary  Education  established  by  any  person  shall, 
on  I  lie  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  approved  hv  ilie  Board 
of  Education,  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  a  Grant-in-aid  school  if  the 
following  conditions  are  fulfilled  :— 

(i.)  That  provision  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education  !»■ 
made  for  the  regular  visitation,  management,  and  control  of 
the  school  by  a  manager  who  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint 
and  dismiss  the  teacher  of  the  school. 

(ii.)  That  the  teacher  to  be  so  appointed  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

(iii.)  That  the  average  attendance  of  the  school,  computed  on  a  period 
of  three  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  application  to  be 
admitted  as  a  Grant-in-aid  school,  be  not  less  than  fifteen 
in  the  country  districts,  and  twenty  in  the  town  of  Victoria. 

(iv.)  That  the  school  be  open  to  all  children  without  distinction  of 
religion  or  race. 

(v.)  That  no  child  receive  any  religious  instruction  objected  to  by 
his  parent  or  guardian,  or  be  present  while  such  instruction 
so  objected  to  is  given  to  other  children. 

(vi.)  That  the  school  be  at  all  times  open  for  inspection. 

13.  The  aid  to  which  Grant-in-aid  schools  shall  be  entitled  shall  con- 
sist of  :— 

(i.)  A  fixed  salary  to  be  paid  according  to  the  class  of  certificates  held 
by  the  teachers. 

(ii.)   An  attendance  grant. 

(iii.)  A  result  grant. 

11.  (1)  No  <  Srant-in-aid  school  shall  be  continued  in  any  locality  unless 
the  annual  daily  attendance  of  the  school  be  not  less  than  fifteen  outside 
the  limits  of  Victoria,  and  twenty  in  the  town  of  Victoria,  except  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  annual  daily  attendance  has 
fallen  below  the  above  figures  on  account  of  some  temporary  or  fortuitous 
cause. 
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(2)  Provided  that  the  Grant-in-aid  may  be  withdrawn  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  if  any  of  the  conditions  mentioned 
in  Section  12  (other  than  condition  iii.)  are  not  complied  with. 

15.  (1)  The  total  amount  to  be  granted  in  any  year  for  education  pur-  Payment  of 
poses  shall  be  annually  fixed  by  the  Legislative  Council.  grant. 

(2)  No  school  shall  receive  aid  from  the  public  funds  of  the  Seychelles 
Islands  until  the  amount  of  the  aid  has  been  voted  by  the  legislative  Council. 

IV.  Scholarships. 

16.  (1)  In  the  month  of  July  of  every  year  there  shall  be  held  at  the  Scholarship* 
Victoria  School  an  examination,  designated  in  the  Regulations,  and  open  and  Lau- 

to  all  boys  in  the  Seychelles  Islands,  who  shall  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  reates. 
down  in  the  Regulations. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  award,  according  to  the  result  of  such  exami- 
nation, to  each  of  the  two  best  boys,  who  shall  be  called  laureates,  a  Scholar- 
ship, which  shall  be  termed  a  Seychelles  Scholarship,  of  the  annual  value 
of  six  hundred  rupees,  tenable  for  three  years,  to  enable  such  laureates  to 
pursue  their  studies  at  the  Royal  College  in  Mauritius,  or  in  some  school 
in  England  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Administrator. 

(3)  Provided  that  no  such  Scholarship  shall  be  awarded  to  a  boy  whom 
the  Administrator  in  Executive  Council  shall  find  unworthy  of  such 
distinction  on  account  of  gross  misconduct  either  as  a  pupil  of  the  Victoria 
School  or  otherwise. 

17.  Every  Laureate  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  one  hundred  Passage 
rupees,  or  such  other  amount  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  allowance  to 
Administrator  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council,  to  defray  his  L*"reates- 
passage  to  Mauritius  or  to  England,  and  to  a  like  sum  in  payment  of  his 

return  passage  to  Seychelles  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  three  years. 

18.  Every  Laureate  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his  allowance  in    the  Allowance 
form  and  manner  provided  for  by  the  Regulations.  when  and 

V.  General. 

19.  The  following  laws  are  repealed  :—  Repeal. 
Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Commissioners  :— 

No.  2  of  1873  and  No.  4  of  1883. 

Provided  that  all  existing  rules  made  under  Regulation  No.  2  of  1873, 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Ordinance,  shall  remain  in  operation  until  they 
have  been  repealed  or  replaced  by  Regulations  framed  under  Section  3 
of  this  Ordinance. 

20.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  the  "  Education  Ordinance,  1000."  Short  title. 

21.  This  Ordinance  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  publication  Coming  into 
in  the  Government  Gazette.  force. 

Passed  in  the  Legislative  Council  this  7th  day  of  November,  1900. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


REGULATIONS  FOR    GRANT-IN-AID   SCHOOLS.* 

Framed  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  Section  3  of  The    I  lucation 

Ordinance,    1900. 

I.  School-Building  and  Bequisites. 

School-  *•  The  school -building    and  furniture  shall  satisfy  the  following  con- 

building  an.l  ditions,  viz.  :— 

(1)  The  grounds  adjoining  the  school-building  shall  be  properly 
drained. 

{•>)  The  building  shall  be  in  every  part  at  least  nine  feet  in  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  or  to  the  point  from  which  the 
1  roof  springs. 

(3)  The  roof  of  the  building  shall  be  in  shingles  or  iu  tlmlch,  or,  if  in 

corrugated  iron,  shall  Ik-  ceiled. 

(4)  The  floor  shall  be  in  any  material  approved  of  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

(5)  The  building  shall  afford  at  least  7-1  square  decimetres!  of  u 
area  for  every  pupil  in  average  attendance  for  tin-  last  i|  in  | 

(6)  One-fifth  at  least  of  the  total  wall-surface  of  the  building  shall 
consist  of  doors  and  windows. 

(7)  Boys  and  girls  respectively  between  twelve  and  fifteen  yearn  of 
age  attending  the  same  mixed  school  shall  be  kept  separate  from 
each  other  and  shall  lie  provided  with  distinct  sets  of  deals. 

(8)  Separate  privies  shall  be  provided  as  far  apart  as  possible  for  lmy 
and  ginB, 

(0)  The  school  furniture  shall  consist  at  least  of — 

(a)  Forms  for  pupils  not  using  desks. 

{b)  Desks  and  benches  affording  two  feet  in  length  of  'lesk 
space  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  for  tin  I  111 
quarter. 

(c)  One  black -board  for  at  least  every  twenty  pupils  in  m  • 
attendance  for  the  last  quarter. 

((/)  One  desk  and  chair  for  the  teacher's  use. 

(e)  One  clock. 

(/)  One  hand-bell. 

*  These  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen'* 
Home,  Cannon  How,  Whitohall,  London,  S.VV. 
►  A  decimetre      uImiiiI  -i   inches. 
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II.  Certificates  and  Examination  for  Teachers. 

2.  (1)  Every  teacher  who  receives  remuneration  from  the  Education  Teacher  to 
Grant  shall  be  required  to  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  Board  hold  oertifi- 
of  Education  to  be  obtained  as  provided  for  in  the  next  section.  c*t*  of  com 

(2)  Provided  that  holders  of    first,  second  and  third  class  certificates  ' 

at  the  time  these  Regulations  come  into  force  shall  respectively  be  recog- 
nised as  holders  of  first,  second  and  third  class  certificates  under  these 
Regulations. 

3.  (1)  The  certificates  of  competency  of  teachers  shall  consist  of  the  Teachers' 
following  classes  : —  certificates. 

(i.)  A  fourth  class  certificate,  under  Schedule  A. 

(ii.)  A  third  class  certificate,  under  Schedule  B. 

(iii.)  A  second  class  certificate,  under  Schedule  C. 

The    fourth,  third   and   second    class    certificates   shall    be 
.-  _  .  awarded  to  teachers  only  who  shall  have  qualified  them- 

selves for  the  same  in  passing  successfully  the  Annual 
Examination  under    Schedules  A,  B  and  C  respectively, 
•  or  who  shall  be  otherwise  qualified  as  hereinafter  pro- 

vided. 

(iv.)  A  first  class  certificate,  which  shall  be  awarded  to  the  holder 
of  a  second  class  certificate  after  three  years  of  successful  teach- 
ing in  the  Seventh  Standard  of  Schedule  D. 

(2)  Certificates  of  capacity  as  teachers  in  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  may 
be  granted  by  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius  or  the  Civil  Chaplain,  and  by  the 
Bishop  of  Victoria  or  his  Vicar  General,  to  deaconesses  and  nuns  under  the 
control  of  such  Bishops.  Teachers  so  nominated  shall  be  recognised  by 
the  Board  of  Education  as  holding  a  fourth  class  certificate  under  Schedule 
A. 

(3)  Candidates,  who  shall  have  passed  the  Junior  Cambridge  Local 
Examination,  or  the  Higher  Standard  Examination  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  Girls,  Mauritius,  or  who  can  produce  certificates  from  the  Rector 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Mauritius  to  the  effect  that  they  have  obtained 
half  the  total  number  of  marks  at  the  December  Examination  of  the  Middle 
Class  of  the  Royal  College,  or  who  have  obtained  any  other  certificate  which 
the  Board  of  Education  may  consider  equivalent,  shall  be  required  to  pass 
only  in  School  Management  in  order  to  obtain  a  third  class  certificate  under 
Schedule  B. 

(4)  Candidates  who  are  holders  of  the  French  "  Brevet  Elemeutaire, 
or  Brevet  de  Capacite  de  Second  Ordre,"  or  who  have  obtained  any  other 
certificate  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  consider  equivalent,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  third  class  certificate  under  Schedule  B.  » 

(5)  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  Senior  Cambridge  Local  Exami- 
nation or  the  London  University  Matriculation  Examination,  shall  be 
awarded  a  second  class  certificate  on  their  passing  in  School  Management 
under  Schedule  C. 

(6)  Candidates,  who  are  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Preceptors, 
or  holders  of  the  French  "  Brevet  Supeneur  de  Capacite,"  or  who  have 
obtained  any  other  certificate  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  con- 
sider equivalent,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  second  class  certificate  under 
Schedule  C. 

(7)  Ordained  priests  of  Christian  denominations  shall  be  qualified  for 
a  second  class  certificate  on  the  recommendation  of  their  respective  Bishops, 
provided  that  the  Salary  Grant  shall  only  be  paid  for  such  time  aa  such 
priests  are  actually  employed  in  teaching.  ._._.. 
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(8)  Teachers  holding  the  fourth,  third,  second  and  first  class  Certifi- 
cates from  Mauritius  shall  lie  recognised  as  holders  of  local  certificates  of 
the  same  classes  respectively. 

Teachers'  4.  (1)  The  examination   for  certificates  of  competency  in  accordance 

Examination  with  Schedules  A,  H  and    C,  shall  be  held  annually  as  far  as  possible  in 
trlien  to  lie      t.]ie  second   fortnight  of  August. 

(2)  Except  in  the  French  subject,  the  examination  shall  he  conducted 
in  English. 

Date  of  r>.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  shall  publish  a  notice  in  tin-  Qovernmenl 

Examination  Gazette  fixing  the  date  of  the  annual  examination  for  teachers'  certificates 
to  lie  advei-  ti,roc.  f„n  months  before  the  examination  is  held. 
used. 

Candidates         6.  Intending   candidates    for    teachers'  certificates    shall    send    to    the 
for  Teachers'  Inspector  of  Schools,  four  weeks  before  the  date  fixed  for  exnniinati 
certificates      written  application  stating  the  class  of  certificate  for  which  they  wish  to  be 
to  send  in        Px;1,nincd. 
written 

■fl"-**  III.  Scnoou,. 

S< shook  to  lie      7.  All  Grant-in-aid   schools   shall,   at  all  times  during  class  hours,  be 
open  to  open  to  visitation  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  or  any  member  of  the  Board 

visitation.       0f  Education,  or  of  the  Education  Committee. 

Application        8.  Every  application  for  a  Grant-in-aid   to  a  new  school  shall  be  made 
for  Grant-in-  on  [the  approved]  form,  duly  filled  in  and  signed  by  the  Mai, 


Aid. 


addressed  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 


Application  '.'.  N'o  application  for  a  Grant-in-aid  to  a  new  school  shall  be  entertained 
for  (irant-in- if  the  conditions  referred  to  in  Section  IS  of  the  Education  Ordinance, 
Aid  when  not  ,000i  are  not  fulfilled. 
to  lie  enter- 

IV.  Nature  and  Appoki  [omunra  oi  Grants. 


Apportion- 
ment of 
Orant-in- 
Aid. 


e  of 
the 


10.  (1)  The  Grants  to  which  Grant-in-aid  schools  shall  be  entitled 
under  Section  la  of  the  Education  Ordinance,  1900,  shall  be  apportioned 
as  follows  : — 

(i.)  A  fixed  annual  salary  to  be  paid  to  teachers  according  to  the 
class  of  certificate,  viz. : — 

For  the  First  Class  Certificate    Rs.  250 
Second  „  „    200 

Third  „  „     150 

Fourth  „  ,,100 

(ii.)  An  Attendance  Grant,  to  be  paid  annually  at  the  fixed  rate 

U. i  i..-,i  ><•.  per  head  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
school  ....  provided  that  the  school  shall  have  heen  open 
at  least  200  full  days  or  400  half  days  during  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  examination. 

(iii.)  A  Result  Grant,  to  consist  of  the  balance  left  after  paying  from 
the  sum  annually  voted  under  Section  IS  ol  the  Education 
Ordinance,  1900,  the  fixed  salaries  to  teachers  in  socordance 
with  (i.)  and  the  fixed  rate  of  attendance  in  accordance  with 
(ii.),  and  to  be  apportioned  in  the  manner  specified  iu  Sections 
12,  13  and  14,  subject  to  a  proportional  reduction  in  case  the 
balance  so  left  as  aforesaid  be  found  insufficient  to  pay  the  total 
■  Result  Grants. 

(2)  No    grant  whatsoever  shall  be  paid  for  pupils  under  five  years  or 
above  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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11.  The  general  Standards  of  Classification  and  Syllabus  thereof  shall  Syllabui  nnd 
.u .  t.-.i,  -._  a-u-j.j_  r»  Standards  of 


be  those  set  forth  in  Schedule  D. 


Classification 


19,  The  Result  Grant  shall  be  paid  in  the  following  proportion  for  each  Proportion  ol 
pupil  patting  successfully  in  the  obligatory  subjects  set  forth  in  Schedule  D.  q,™^!  "r 


Us. 


2 

per  pupil 

3 

i» 

5 

H 

7 

»l 

9 

n 

11 

l» 

15 

» 

20 

*i 

subjects. 


Pass  how  to 
he  obtained. 


Standard  I. 

Standard  II. 

Standard  III. 

Standard  IV. 

Standard  V. 

Standard  VI. 

Standard  VII. 

Standard  VIII. 

13.  Pupils  obtaining  one-half  of  the  aggregate  marks  for  the  obligatory 
snbjeeta  m  any  one  Standard  of  Schedule  D  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pass, 
provided  however  that  they  do  not  fail  to  obtain  at  least  one-third  of  the 
marks  allotted  for  either  subject. 

No  Result  Grant  shall  be  paid  unless  such  pass  Is  obtained. 

14.  (1)  A  "  Rupee  Grant  "  for  each  of  the  optional  subjects  of  Schedule 
D  shall  \>e  paid  in  addition  for  successfid  pupils  therein,  provided  they  have 
obtained  in  the  obligatory  subjects  the  required  passTeferred  to  in  Section  13. 

(2)  A  pupil  shall  be  deemed  successful  in  any  of  the  optional  subjects 
who  shall  have  obtained  one-half  of  the  total  marks  allotted  for  such  subject. 

15.  A  pupil  who  shall  have  passed  successfully  in  any  one  standard  Result  ( Irani 
shall  on  no  account  be  presented  again  in  that  same  standard.  not  to  he  paid 

twice  for  tlx 
same  pupil  ii 
anv  one 
V.  School  Time  and  Registers.  standard. 

16.  All  Grant-in-aid  schools  shall  be  opened  during  five  days  in  the  School  Week 
week,  and  the  pupils  frequenting  them  shall  be  taught  for  at  least  four  and  Holidays 
hours  daily,  except  during  school  holidays  granted  by  the  manager  and 

on  Public  and  Church  Holidays. 


17.  The  school  year  shall  be  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  31st  of  May  of 
the  next  civil  year. 

18.  For  the  purposes  of  Section  16,  the  school  hours  shall  be  from  9  to  11 
a.m.,  and  from  1.30  to  3.30  p.m. 

19.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  every  Grant-in-aid  school  shall  keep  the 
following  registers  : — 

(1)  An  Admission  Register. 

(-2)  An  Atliiidance  Register,  "The  Durham  Class  Register,"  in 
which  the  daily  attendances  of  pupils  shall  be  registered  according 
to  such  directions  as  the  Inspector  of  Schools  may  issue  from 
time  to  time. 

(3)  A  Register  of  Transfers  and  Withdrawals. 

(4)  A  Register  of  Visitors. 

20.  No  pupils  under  five  or  over  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  be  entered  Limit  of  age 
on    the   Official  Attendance  Register  of  a  Grant-in-Aid  School. 


School  year. 
School  lioura. 


Registers  to 
he  kept  by 
the  Bead 
Teacher. 
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Dat*  of 
Kvi  ruination 
to  l«  adver- 
tised. 

All  pupils  to 
be  presented 
on  Examina- 
tion day. 

Examination 
liow  to  be 
conducted. 


VI.  Examination  ok  Schools. 

21.  (1)  There  shall  be  made  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  an  annual 
examination  of  the  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  Result  Grant  under  Chapter  IV.  of  these  Regulations. 

(2)  The  itinerary  of  the  annual  examination  of  Grant-in-Aid  Schools 
shall  be  published  in  the  Government  Gazette  fifteen  days  in  advance. 

22.  All  pupils  whose  names  shall  appear  on  the  Attendance  Register 
(except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  absence)  shall  be  presented  to  the  Inspector 
of  Schools  on  the  annual  examination  day. 

23.  The  annual  examination  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  be  conducted  in 
English  in  Standards  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV,  and  V.,  and,  exclusively  in  English, 
in  the  Sixth  and  higher  Standards.  Provided  that  the  examination  in 
the  French  subject  shall,  when  possible,  be  conducted  in  French. 

VII.  24,  25,  26.— Transfers  of  Pupils. 


VOL  27,    28,  29,  30,  31.— Duties  and   Respon^irii.itiis 
of  Manager-.. 


IX.  32,  33,  34.— Withdrawal  and  Forfeiture  of  Grants. 


X.    35,  3C— MlSCKLI.ANEOC   . 


Coming  into       37.  These  regulations  shall  come  into  operation  on  and  after  the  1st  of  June. 
I0RW.  1902,  and  shall  apply  to  the  Annual  Examination  to  be  held  in  1903,  provided 

that  Section  23  shall  not  be  strictly  enforced  until  the  Annual   Examination 

of  1904. 

Framed  by  the  Board  of  Education  (Administrator  in  Executive  Council) 
under  Section  3  B  of  Ordinance  No.  30  of  1900,  at  a  Meeting  held  on  the 
2Wh  October,   1901. 
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The  System  of  Education  vn  Seychelles. 

Schedule   D. 

Syllabus  for  all  the  Standard!  for  which   a  Grant-in-aid  School   is 

entitled  to  receive  a  Result  Grant. 

(Sections  11,  12,  13. 1 

Obligatory  Subjects. 

STASPAKUS 

r.vu.lSH. 

ARITIIMKIIC. 

CLiSSmcATlOX. 

ORAL. 

wnxrnr. 



Reading :  Tin.'  capital 
ami  stnsll  letters  of  the 

Willing:- Ti.c     V,.t 

To  read  and   write  nimi- 

Ileal      Writing     Copy 

to     U   t  Notation 

Alphabet  from  Heading 

Book  No.  I. 

only). 

sheets. 

Copy  :  —  Neat     and 

Addition  on  siateof  num- 

soma* copy  on  slate  of 

bers  up  to  10. 

STAMDAKU  I. 

words  of    from  t  to  S  ! 

letters    set    ou    Black-          MESTAt.  AR1TIIMKTIC. 

board. 
Dictation :  — Capita] 

and  small  letters  of  the 
alphabet  on  slate. 

Addition  up  to  ZO (start- 
ing at  any  number  below 
and    increasing    by    uaing 
figures  1, 2,  3  only). 

Spelling  anil  reading. 
Meaning  of  noma.    To 

Writing:— The    Ver- 

To read  and  write  num- 

tical     Writing      Com 

bers    up    bo    100   (notation 

pick  <mt  Nouns   from 
Text.     Word  -  building 

Hook  Woe.  l  sod  i 

on|i  i 

Copy  :  —  Neat     and 

Addition     on     slate     of 

as  given  at  end  of  tiook. 

correct  copy  from  Read- 

number* up  to  100. 

Honk  :  —  Chambers's 

ing  (took  on  slate. 
Dictation  :-iin  slate, 

STASbARh   II. 

Fluent  Header*,  lit  and 

UaWMk  AntTiiaiarnc. 

2nd  Prime™. 

from      Heading     Book 

Addition  up  to  ll«l  (start- 

spelt  twice  and  slowly.      |ng   at   any    mimlicr    below 

■''ii'  1    taoreMtia]    iiv    u«lng 

figures  1.  :.  1  oil)  i. 

Book  :  Pendlcbury's  Ora- 

dtutcd  Arithiueti  o,  Part  1., 

pages  l-li. 

Quick    Spelling    and 

Writing  :-The    Ver- 

NoUtion: NumlHTS  of  1 

intelligent        reading. 

tical     Writing      Copy     dlgiu. 

Meaning  of  Nouns  and 

Book  Sos.  2  ami  3. 

Numeration  up  to  100. 
Addition       (Numberaof 
Subtraction  f    g  digit-. 

Verba. 

Copy  :  —  Neat     and 

To   pick    out   Nouns 

correct  copy  from  Read- 

and Verba  from  Tcvt. 

ing   text   on    slate   or 

Multiplication    table*    t 

Word-huilding. 

Book  :  —  Chamliers'a 
Fluent    Headers  :     In- 

liapor. 

tod. 

STANDARD  III. 

Dictation:— On  slate 

from     Reading     Rook, 

MKNTAL  ARITHMETIC/. 

fant  Reader. 

spelt  once  and  s,o-,y.       ^-g-r-— .£ 

nQnklMf  Mow  and  lncreas- 
nik-  t.v  utttaj    tlgurea  1  to 

B  "iily). 

Book  :  Pendlcbury's  lira- 
ilualc.l    Arithmetic,  Part  I., 

the  whole. 

Quirk    Spelling    and 

Writing:- The    Ver-  |      Notation    and    Nuroera- 

intelligent        reading. 
Meaning  of  Nouns,  Ad- 

tlcal     Writing      Copy  ■  tion  of  numbers  of  «  digit*. 

Book  Noa.  4  and  5.                Addition,       Suhtni.  tion, 
Copy:  —  Neat     and      Multiplication  of  numbers 

jectives,  ami  Verbs. 

T"  pick  out  Nouns, 

correct  copy  on   alate  '  of  1  digits. 

Adjectives,  ami  Verba 

or  paper  from  Reading         Short  divtidoii. 

HTAXIiARb  IV 

from     Teit.        Word- 

B.-,k. 

Multiplication  tables. 

*'  *  *■*  *^  i -  ^  **  ■'    a  v  ■ 

building. 

nutation  :— On  slate 

Book:  -  Cliandicra's 

from      Reading      Book 
slowly  dictated. 

MRSTAI,  ARITH3I1TU'. 

risen!  Readers:  Book 
I. 

Addii  i..n  ami  subtraction 

to  100  (lining  tlgurea  1  to  10). 

Boot  .  Pendleliury's  Ora- 

UlthmcHc,  Part  11 

The  System  of  Education  in  Seychelles. 
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STANDARDS 

or 

Classification. 


Obliuatory  Subjects. 


ENGLISH. 


Oral. 


Wkittkk. 


ARITHMETIC. 


STANDARD  V. 


Fluent  mi-1  Intslll- 
g-eat  Reading. 

Maan  I  ncof  Any  of  the 
wordi  of  Text. 

To  pick  out  Noun*, 
Adjectives,  Verbs,  and 
Pronouns  from  Text, 

VerbA  to  Be  fold  to 
Have, 

Word-buildlug. 

Books :  (lumber** 
Fluent  Readers,  Book 
II. 

Mason's  Code  8tan- 
d»nl  English  Grammar, 
ran  I. 


Writing  :-Tbe  Verti- 
cal Writing  Copy  Book, 
Mo*.  8,  7  and  - 

Copy:— On  slate  and 
on  paper. 

\erba  to  Be  and  to 
Hare. 

Parsing:  —  Simple 
Sentence  with  Verb  to 
Be. 

Dictation  on  Slate  or 
ou  Copy  Book  slowly 
dicta  t«d. 


Notation  and  Numera- 
tion of  nnuibers  of  7  digit*. 

The  first  Four  Rules. 

The  same  applied  to  Rs. 
and  Cta.  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction (*.  ».  d.) 

MawDBU  ARmmgTio. 

Multiplication  and  DM 
■Ion  of  numbers  of  t  digiU 
by  any  figure  of  the  Multi- 
plication Table*. 

Book :  Pcodlehury's  Qra- 
dnatedAritlimetic  Part  III., 
page*  itt  to  76  and  exercise* 
69  to  73 ;  75  and  76 :  78  to 
80  ;  82  to  go. 


Standard  VI. 


Fluent  and  Intelli- 
gent Reading. 

To  pick  out  any  of  the 
parts  of  speech  from 
Text. 

Regular  Verbs ;  Pars- 
ing: Word-hnlldlng, 

Books  :  Chambers's 
Book  III. 

Mason's  Code  Stan- 
dard English  (irammar, 
Part  II. 


STANDARD  VII. 


Standard  VIII. 


Fluent  and  Intelli- 
gent Heading. 

Moaning  of  Locutions 
and  Idioms. 

Regular  and  Irregular 
Verbs. 

Parsing  and  Analysis. 

Hooks :  Chamber*' a 
Book  IV. 

Msson's  Code  stan- 
dard English  Grammar, 
Part  III. 


Fluent  and  Intelli- 
gent Reading. 

Meaning  of  Locutions 
and  Idiom*. 

Regular  and  Irregular 
Verbs. 

Analysis  and  Parsing. 

Test  Exercises. 

F'oriuatloti  of  Words. 

Rooks :  Chambers's 
Book  V. 

.Msson's  Code  Stan- 
dard English  Grammar, 
Part  IV. 


Writing :  —  Vertical 
Writing  Copy  Book 
Nos.  9  and  in. 

Rogular  Verbs  (Con- 
jugation). 

Parsing:  —  Simple 
Sentence  with  Regular 
Verb. 

Dictation  (Repeated 
three  times). 


Writing:  -  Vertical 
Writing  Copy  Book 
Nos.  11  and  It 

Parsing  and  Analysis : 
—Easy  Compound  Sen- 
tence. 

Verbs :— Regular  and 
Irregular. 

Word-bnlldlng. 

Dictation  (repeated 
three  times). 

letter- writing. 


Writing:  —  Vertical 
Writing  Copy  Book, 
No*.  13  and  U. 

Parsing  anil  Analysis. 

ComjKwItion. 

Letter-Writing. 

Teat    Exercises    and 

Formation  of  Words. 

Dictation  (repeated 
twice). 


Reduction  of  Rs.  and 
Cta.  to  £  >.  if.  and  rice  verta 
(with  exchange). 

Reduction  of  Weight* 
and  Measures. 

Unitary  Method. 

Practice :  Simple  and 
ComiKHind. 

Invoice*  and  Rllla. 

Fraction* :  Vulgar  and 
Decimal.    Simple  Interest. 

Books :  Pendleliury's  Gra- 
duated Arithmetic.  Part  V., 
the  whole  :  and  VI.,  pages 
IBS  to  200 ;  207  to  222  :  2« 
to  245. 


KOII :  The  Inspector  of  School*  may  use  any  other  Reading  Text-Books  ol  equal  difficulty. 


Same  a*  Cor  Standard  V. 

Plua  Multiplication  and 
Dl  virion  (£  a.  d.  and  Rs. 
andCU.). 

Book* :  Pendleliury's  Gra- 
duated    Arithmetic,    Part 

III.  (the  whole),  and  Part 
IV.,  pages  97  to  lie. 


Reduction  :    Money    and 
Time. 
Decimal  Notation. 
Metric  System. 
Rapid  casting  of  figures. 
Invoices  and  Kills. 
Simple  Practice. 

Book*  : Pendlebnry* Gra- 
duated Arithmetic  Part  IV., 
|«Kc««7tol22and  '31tol4«: 
and  Part  V.,  lagea  157  to 
180,  and  185  to  170. 
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SciiKHULE  D.— continued. 


(Section  1). 


Stakdjrdb 

or 
cussiuca- 

T.OH. 


OlTloXAL    Sl-ltlKi   rs. 


RKCITaTIOB. 


Standard  I.        I .  Uick'a  aong. 
2.  The  Star. 


Book  :  Chamberi'i 
Infant  Beader. 


Standard  II. 


" 


..lard  III. 


1.  The  Star. 

2.  What  the  Little 
Mouse  8a  w. 

3.  Merry  Spring. 

Book  :  Chambera's 
Infant  Reader. 


GXOflKAI'UY. 


Tliree  piecea  taken 
(roro  Chambers's 
Infant  Reader  at 
the  option  of  the 
Teacher. 


To  show  on  any 
Wall  Map  the  draw- 
ing representing  the 
Coast  line,  an  Island, 
a  river,  a  mountain, 
a  strait,  a  cape. 


Standard  IV. 


Standard  V. 


Aa  for  Standard  II., 
plua:  a  gulf,  a  bay, 
a  lake,  a  sea,  a  pen- 
insula, an  IflthmiiB. 

To  ahow  on  the 
map  of  the  world  the 
eontinenta,  oceana 
and  large  Inlands. 


Three  pieces  taken 
from  Chambers's 
Book  I.  at  the  op- 
tion uf  the  Teacher. 


Definitions  of  geo- 
graphical terms. 

To  ahow  on  the 
map  of  Europe  the 
position  of  the 
namea  mentioned  in 
Comwell'a  Geography 
for  Beginners,  Noa. 
2.s, '.'»,  sod  v.!  to  89. 


Four  plecea  taken 
from     Chambers's  ' 
Bowk  II.  at  the  op-  i 
tion  of  the  Teacher. 


To  learn  defini- 
tions, etc  etc. 

Book  :  Chauilwrs's 
Geography  Manuals 
Standard  IV. 

To  abow  on  the 
Map  of  Engk.nd  the 
names  mentioned  In 
Com  well's  Geography 
for  Beginners  >os. 
81  to  41  and  pages  19, 
21  and  32. 


anrroAT. 


The  Ancient 
Britons  to  Ihe 
Saxon  line  restored. 

Book  :  Chambers's 
Junior  English  His- 
tory, pages  1  to  36. 


Ma  Ki  H. 


Quick  Spelling  and 
Reading,  neat  and 
correct  copy  from 
reading  text  on  alate 
or  copy  hook. 

Hook  :  Guyaa  i 
"  J'npprends  a  lire." 


Fluent  and  Intelli- 
gent reading.  Vert* 
avoir  and  et  re.  Dic- 
tation from  Text 
Book  spelt  once  and 
slowly. 


Boot: 

"Je  lis." 


Guyau : 


Reading,  Dictation, 
exercises,  verba  etrr 
and  avoir. 

Parsing.  —  Easy 
simple  sentence  with 
verb  etre.  Transla- 
tion into  French, 
pas* ages  from  Cham- 
b-Ts's  Book  II. 

Books:  Grammairc 
Laiive  et  Floury— 
Annexe  prejiaratoire 
(ihe  whole). 

Guyau :  AnneeEn- 
fantlne  de  Lecture 
Couraute. 


NKKPLlTtoEI. 


I  leini  log :   -  A 
child's  ptl 

pillow    -    cas  i     s 

I*>icket     beads*' 
chief 


Hemming     su»i 
Besunlng :  eebiltfa 

pinaforr,  a  pil"* 
case,     a      boefeefl 

handker-liui 


Hemming,  Sram  ■ 

lug.  Felling.  Mark- 
ing 00  osorvM      - 

ing      on      NltttUX 
SUnw  pferitu  - 
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ABM 

r 

Optional  Subjects. 

;noi- 

■- 

RKOITATiOlf. 

Gkmraphy. 

HISTORY. 

Kbisch. 

NKBDLKVOU. 

■4  VI. 

Five    pieces 

Definition  of  geo- 

Norman   Kings, 

Reading,  Dictation, 

SUtcbJnutttlng- 
lu,  gathering,  plain 
darnlnx  andpatoh- 

taken  from  Cham- 

graphical terms. 

and    House   of 

Exercises,      Regular 

bers's  Book  III.,  at 

To  learn  the  geo- 

Flantsgenet. 

Verbs. 

the  option  o(  tbe 

graphy  of  England, 
Scotland    and    Ire- 

Fsrslng  :      Simple 

ing,    marking   on 

Teacher. 

BOOK  :      Cham- 

sentence   with    re- 

linen and  canvaa. 

laud. 

bers's  Junior  Eng- 

gular rerb. 

Maps  «f  England 

lish  History,  pages 

Translation       Into 

and  Malic. 

SSto70. 

French,        passages 
from        Chambers's 

Book  :  Chambers's 

Book  III. 

Geography  Manuals, 

Stsndaid  V. 

Books  :  flrammalre 
Larive  et  Fleury,  Mrs 
annee,  pages  1  to  101. 

Ouyau :  Annee  pre- 
paratoire  ue  Lecture 
Courante. 

d  VII. 

Five   places  to 

Australia,  Canada, 

Houses  of  I*n- 

Beading,  Dictation, 

The  running  tuck. 

be     taken     from 

South  African   Col- 

casler,  York,  and 

Exercises,    Parsing : 

button-hole  stitch, 

Chambers's    Book 

onies,  India,  Ceylon. 

Tudor. 

Translation       from 

marking  on  linen, 
cutting    out    and 

IV.,  at  tbe  option 

With  maps. 

French  Into  English 

of  the  Teacher. 

Book  :      Cham* 

and  rice  versa  pass- 
ages from  Chambers's 

making  a  plnafoi  e. 

BOOK :  Chambers's 

bers's  Junior  Eng- 

shift, apron,  night- 

Geography Manuals, 

lish  History,  pages 

Book  IV. 

shirt,     night-gown 

Standard  VI. 

70  to  104. 

Books  :Grammal  re 
Larive  et  Fleury,  lere 
annee  (the  whole). 

Ouyau :  lere  Annee 

or  petticoat. 

de  Lecture  Uouraute. 

ran. 

Five   pieces    to 

Thf  Kn'ish  Colo- 

Houses of  Stuart 

Reading.  Dictation, 

As   In    Standard 

be     taken     from 

nial  and  Dependen- 

and  Hanover. 

Parsing,      Irregular 

VI.,  plus  cutting 

Chambers's    Book 

ciea,  with  maps. 

Verbs,    letter-writ- 

out and  making  an 
ordinary  complete 
dress :  bodice  and 

V.,  at  the  option 

BOOK :      Cham- 

ing.        Translation 

of  1  he  Teacher. 

Book  :  Chambers's 

bers's  Junior  Eng- 

from   French     into 

Geography  Manuals, 

lish  History,  from 

English     and     vice 

skirt,     coat     and 

Standard  VII. 

page  106  to  end  of 
book. 

versa,  passages  from 
Chambers's  Book  V. 

Books:  Orammslre 
Larivoet  Fleury,  lire 
annee  (the  whole). 

trousers. 

Nicolas :     Lecture 

Morale    "  Tu    seras 

chef  de  famllle." 

78. 
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77/.'  Si/stnn  of  Kdv.catiov    ii 

Sriu.m 

A! 
i.i:  OK  Sri  WE8    KOH    i  111 

u;       II.*        SCHEIHJ 

i:.>-  ;l:kh. 

A"i:      "       ' 

111 

itoulinuv    Dictation.    Rurinc 

l  ir-l  four  rule*. 

l'.rllt-li       Clonic"       ami 

The  H.aaae*  at 

Analysis,  C.>mp.i*ili I.'-1  U  i 

Writing,     Formation    .it 

IbM&an     Rate '     no- 

Puesesai'ina. their  acqul- 

and  llano** 

tation,  hoton,  O.C.H., 

*it inn  .-vii.t  irr,  «nli.  «  itli 

won  la. 

L.C.M    . 
Measures   ol    Money    and 

Mai* 

to  i 

Wriiimj:  Vertical  Serlea  Sua. 

Weight. 

> 

12  ami  IS. 

Fractions— V  u  1  g  a  r    and 
Decimal,     1'rn  lire.     In- 

Chaml^rs's 

English 

Hooks  :— Chambers's     Fluent 

vuftoea,    RstfJo     Propof> 

i'Ii.tiiiIhts's           GC'". 

'•age 

\ 

Readers,  Bonk  V.  (ume  work 

tion. 

Manuals.  W 

X 

BobSdOM  Mia  Standard  IV.) 

Irritation  :  Pieces  at  end  i»r 
l»«.k. 

Mason's  Shorter  English  Oram- 
mar. 

Book. 

Pendlebury's     Arltlimcti- . 
pages  1-152 ;  175-107. 

Same  as  for  Standard  V. 

Pendlebury's    Arithmetic. 

Mathematical.   PfejllcaJ  A 

Iln-  Houses  at 

Writing  :  Vertical  series,  No*. 

pagea    1-152  ;    lis  1-202 ; 

Political   Geograpln    "f 

and  MM 

ISAM. 

202-2(17. 

lireat   Britain  and   fit 

land,  and  1  lie  Colonies. 

i 

BOOKS. 

BOM 

BOOK. 

( liainbcn's    8 

M 

Chambers's    Fluent    Headers, 

English    Hii 

Book     VI.    (same    as     fur 

Comwcll's  school  Ueogr*- 

1 

Standard  V.). 

]ihy,  pages  1-120. 

Rrcitation  :  i  pieces  at  end  of 

book. 

Mason's     Shorter     English 

Grammar. 

Paraphrasing;,  Essay,  Narration, 

IViitllrbilry  ■     A  rit  lum-t  !■-. 

Mathematical,      Physical 

'   oiM  >d 

Practice  in  making  abstracts 

pages    1-152:     160-tOl; 

and  Political  Geography 
of  the  whole  of  Europe 

ami  1 ' 

of    lessons  previously  read 

2(12-207  ;  273-294. 

out. 

and  as  in  .Stanilanl  V. 
Maps  of  Europe  and  Mahe. 

i 

Books. 

Obftttbl  n  ■ 

> 

Mi  it IcJ'ihn'sEnglUh Grammar, 
pp.  8-S6. 

Boos. 

Comwell's  School  Geogra- 
phy. 

■art 

* 

I'eimyaoii's  Death  of  the  Duke 

§ 

of  Wellington. 

■ 

Recitation :    from    Palgrave'a 
Golden  Treasury:  Part  11., 
poenu  2,  H,  22.  R, 

•  Taki 

n  from  the  fc*t 

The  fyatem  of  Education  in   Seychelte*. 
3.  (continued). 

Classes  ok  the  Victoria  School  (Paying  Branch). 
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FRENCH. 


1:  ailing.  Dictation, 
"■•ruing,  Verbs. 
K\crclses. 


Hooks. 
•   rainnialre    Liirive   ct 

►  I  en  r y.         2  m  c 

Allliee,     |>agt-d  (-13 J. 

llachette's  First 
French  Reader 
•imw  i-x->,  fur 
tr-MisIatiim. 


DltAWINi;.         AUIEBRA.    JSCIKNI'K.1 


Classical 
Sidk  Only. 


Kl<urc*ainl  easy 

riiuibillAtli.Ils 
of  the  utile  to 
be  drawn  with  : 
Kiilera.     and 
{      Freehand. 

KIcmeutaryKree- 
h  a  n  d  Exer- 
cise*. 

Text :  New  r<«le 
Drawing  Hooks 
byC.E.Town. 

iijoka  4  and  fi. 


LiTIS. 

!  Slediuan'a  First  Latin 
Header,     rtentencci 


i:>-adin|f,  Iili-t.iii.m. 
Parsing,  Vi-rln. 
Kit-relse*,  C-oiui> » 
Mition,  Letti-f-wriv- 
tag. 


Boo**. 

'  .  rommalre  Lnrive  et 
Kleury.  ana  Aunie, 
psnes  133-Si«. 

11  M-hrtte'iHrntHrvm-h 

Keader.    Pa.'ei    !«> 
100  fur   translation. 


Hume  an  fur  VT. 
.Standard.  Trail*- 
lalton  of  eau)  |in*- 
sage*  from  KliKllrtll 
into  French,  Essay. 


Books. 

Crammaire  Iju-lve  et 
Fleury.  3me  Annce, 
l.p.  1-182. 

llachette's  First 
French  Reader. 
Pages  110  to  end  for 
translation. 

Chambers's  Fluent 
Readers,  Book  VL 
for  tranalatlon. 


raking  dimen- 
sions from  a 
stale. 

Drawing  to  si -ale 
a  plan  or  ligure 
having  niarked 
dinieus  ions.  1 
Enlarging  and 
reducing  plane 
n  k  11  re  s  to 
scale. 

Text :  Xow  Code  ; 
Drawing  Hooks  ' 
.Sin.  Uandi'ii.  1 


The  First  four 
Rules. 


Boom. 
II  all       and 

Knight's 

Algehra 

(B  lumen  1- 
»ry).  PH**  I 
to  40. 


Same  an  for  Si an- 
ilonl  VI.  plus : 

Moderately  dim- 
cult  Exercis*** 
in  Freehand, 
Ui  be  enlarged 
and  reduced 
from  the  ex- 
amples. 

Text.  New  Code 
Drawing  Books 

.N  on.  0,  <H,  and 


The  First  four 
Rules,     use 
of  brackets, 
Simple 
Equations, 

Highest  Com 
mon  factor, 
lowest 
Common 
multlpl  c, 
elementary 
fractions. 


Book. 

Hall       and 

Knight's 
Elementary 
Algebra, 
pp.  1  to  76. 


Shorter  Latin  Primer. 

Accidence  and  Syntax. 
Numeral*. 


Paul  Bert  s 

lstyearuf 
Natural 
Science  : 
Physic* 
and  Chem- 
istry. 


Litis. 

Stodraan's  Rasy  Latin 
Exercises  1-H>. 

Revised  Latin  Primer, 
pp.  1  to  111. 


Latin. 

Stedman's  Easy  Latin 
Exercises  1-60. 

Stedman :  Kings  of 
Rome  (Mcthuen ). 

Revised  Latin  Primer, 
pp.  1-139 1|  1-267. 

Jll 

--'— Gxomictri-. 

Todhunter's-  'Euclid  : 
De.flnltlotu,4c,  Book 
I.,  the  first  IS  pro- 
positions. 


Modern  Side 
Only. 


Paul  Herts  First  Year 

Ol    Natural    Science, 

chapter  on  Plant* 

Todhunter's  Euclid : 
Definition*,  A.-., 
Book  I.  Proposl 
tlotu  I.  to  VIII. 

Book  Keeping  by 
Single  Entry  :- 
Beady  Money  Salsa 
Book,  Stock  Book, 
Petty  Cash  Book 
Cash  Book  and  Daj 
Book. 


Paul  Berts  First  Yeai 
of  Natural  Science 
Physic*. 

Todhunter's  E  u  c  1 1  d 
Definitions,  <tc.,  Boo 
I.  Proposition*  1. 1. 
XV. 

Book  Keeping  by 
Single  Entry:  - 
Lodger,  Waste  Book 
Balance  Sheet,  am 
other  books  a*  ttn 
Standard  V. 


Todhanter's  Euclid 
DennitloniAc.Bool 
I.  The  first  24  pro 
positions. 

Book  Keeping  In 
Double  Entry :  Cast 
Book,  Office  ant 
Petty  Cash  Books 
Banking  Account 
Hoik,  Rill  Book 
Account  Sales  Book 
Day,  Journal  anc 
Ledger  Books. 


for  the  Victoria  School. 
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Tlw  System  of  Eduoatum  in  Seychelles. 


APPENDIX   D. 


GENERAL  KEOULATIONS  FOR  THE  SEYCHELLES  SCHOLAR 
SUM'S  iMiKi;  CHAPTEB  IV.  OP  THE  EDUCATION 
ORDINANCE,  1900. 

'.mditioriB  L  The  couditions  under  which  candidates  shall  be  allowed  to  compete 

or  admission  for  the  Seychelles  Scholarships  shall  be  the  following  : — 
i  Kxamina-  (j.)  Every  candidate  shall  be  a  British  subject ; 

(ii.)  Every  candidate  shall  be  under  fifteen  years  of  age  on  the  30th 

of  June  of  the  year  in  which  the  examination  is  held  , 
(iii.)  Every  candidate  shall  send  to  the  Headmaster  of  the  Victoria 
School  an  application,  with  his  certificate  of  birth  annexed, 
not  later  than  the  31st  of  March  previous  to  the  examination. 
No  application  made  after  that  date  shall  be  entertained. 

Subjeet  2.  The  Seychelles  Scholarships  Examination  shall  be  awarded  according 

miiiter  of        to  the  results  of  an  examination  based  upon  the  course  of  studies  set  forth 
Kxamina-       ;n  Schedule  II. •  for  the  Seventh  Standard  of  the  Victoria  School,  pro- 
vided that  no  candidate  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Classical  side  and  in  the  Modern  side. 

Laureates  3.  (l)  The  Scholarships  shall  be  awarded  according  to  the  results  of 

ninat  Bsricfy  the  Examination,  provided  that  the  candidates  obtaining  the  highest 
Examiners,  marks  shall  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  Examiners  deserving  of  the  Scholar- 
ships. 

(2)  If  on  either  side  there  shall  be  no  candidate  deserving  of  a  Scholar- 
ship in  the  opinion  of  the  Examiners,  both  Scholarships  may  be 
awarded  to  candidates  on  the  other  side, 
larks.  4.  The  marks  allotted  for  the  subjects  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

For  the  Classical  side      -        -      1,200  marks. 

English 100 

English  Dictation  and  EBsay,  Letter  or  Narration  -        -     100 
English  History      --------     150 

French,  including  Dictation  and  Composition        -  150 

Drawing  - 50 

Geography      -        - 150 

Arithmetic 150 

Algebra 76 

Geometry        -----.---76 

Science  76 

Latin 125 

Total 1,200 

For  the  Modern  side    -        -        -        -    1,300  marks. 

English  100 

English  Dictation  and  Essay,  Letter  or  Narration  100 

English  History 150 

French,  including  Dictation  and  Composition        -        -     150 

Drawing  - 50 

Geography 150 

Arithmetic 150 

Algebra  ...------75 

Geometry 100 

Science  75 

Book-keeping  ---------     100 

t        Total  -        -        - 1,200 

*  Set  Appendix  C  above. 


6.  (1)  The  Seychelles  Scholarships    Examination  shall  be   held   at  the  Examination 
Victoria  School  in  the  Grst  fortnight  of  the  month  of  July  of  every  year  ;  where  held 
the  questions  shall  be  set,  and  the  answers  of  candidates  corrected  by  and  by  whom 
Examiners  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate.  conducted. 

(2)  Provided  that  in  case  of  need  the  Board  of   Education  shall  be 
empowered  to  postpone  the  examination. 

(3)  The  date  of  the  Examination  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator, 

and  a  notice  of  the  same  shall  be  published  in  I  lie  Government 
Gazette  three  weeks  at  least  before  the  appointed  day. 

(4)  The  first  examination  for  these  Scholarships-shall  be  held  in  July, 

1902. 

6.  The  Seychelles  Laureates  shall  proceed  to  the  Royal  College  of  Mau-  LtamtM  to 
ritius  or  such  other  place  of  education  in  England  as  shall  be  approved  of  proceed  to 
by  the  Administrator,  and  shall  be  required  to  gain  such  certificates  of  good  Mauritius  or 
conduct  and  progress  as  are  usually  awarded  to  meritorious  students.       w  England. 

7.  Every  Laureate  shall,  as  a  condition  of  his  nomination  to  a  Seychelles  Form  to  be 

Scholarship,  make  and  subscribe  an  undertaking  countersigned  by  his  tilled  by 

father  or  his  lawful  guardian  in  the  following  form  : —  laureates 

anil  re- 

I,  having  been  selected  by  His  Honour  the  sponsible 

Administrator  for  the  purpose  of  completing  my  Education  at  party. 

at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  Seychelles,  do  hereby  promise  that  I 
will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  apply  to 

for  any  money  in  addition  to  the 
Annual  Allowance  of  Rs.  600  made  to  me  for  three  years  by  the  Seychelles 
Government,  and  the  Allowance  for  Passage  Money  to  and  from  Seychelles, 
and  also  that  I  will  pursue  my  studies  at  such  place  of  Education  as  may 
be  approved  of  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations. 

(Signed) 

On  behalf  of  the  above  written  (my  son 

or  ward  as  the  case  may  be),  I  assent  to  confirm  the  above  undertaking. 


(Signed) 


Father  or  Guardian. 


8.  The  Allowance  of  Rs.  600  to  the  Laureates  shall  be  payable  either  in  Mode  of  pay 
Mauritius  or  in  England,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  place  as  may  be  ment  of 
approved  of  by  the  Administrator  in  the  case  of  each  Laureate.  allowan«e. 

9.  Candidates  undergoing  the  examination  shall  be  under  the  control  of  Sub- 
Sub-Examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator.  Examiners. 

Made  by  the  Board  of  Education  (Administrator  in  Executive  Council) 
under  Ordinance  No.  30  of  1900,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  February, 
1901. 
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The  HyntnvL  of  Education  wi  tkychelUs, 
APPENDIX    E. 


RULES  AND  CONDITIONS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL   APPRENTICES 
AT  THE   BOTANIC  STATION,  VICTORIA. 


Animal 

examination 
for  appren- 
ticeship*. 

Sulijei't-  of 
exaiiiiinit  ion. 

(Vrtilicaten 
of  conduct 
.  1 1 1 1 1   health. 

Age  of 

< - : 1. 1 1 1 i i . I  i : t- - . 

Duration  of 
apprentice 
si  nps. 

lli.-llli-S.Ll. 


Hours  of 
labour. 


Work. 


11.. I.  «  of 
wage*. 


A  liaence. 

llllXSs. 

Injuries  at 
work. 


1.  In  January  (if  every  year  an  examinauu<;  will  be  held  for  two  appren- 
ticeships at  the  Botanic  Station  open  to  the  youtp  of  Seychelles. 

2.  The  subjecta  of  examination  will  be  those  kid  down  for  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Civil  Service  as  Copyists. 

3.  Candidates  for  examination  will  be  required  to  produce  two  certi- 
ficates of  good  conduct  from  well-known  persons,  and  a  medical  certificate 
that  they  are  physically  fit  for  employment  as  apprentices. 

4.  Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  fourteen  years  or  more  than  sixteen 
years  of  age  on  the  1st  January  of  the  year  in  which  the  examinaiinn 
takes  place. 

5.  The  apprenticeship  will  extend  over  a  period  of  four  years. 

6.  Inefficient  apprentices,  or  those  who  misconduct  themselves,  may  |>e 
dismissed  at  any  time  by  the  Administrator  on  the  report  of  the  Curator 
of  the  Botanic  Station. 

7.  The  hours  of  labour  will  be  6.30  to  9.30  a.m.,  and  11.30  a.m.  to  ■!.:;>  I 
p.m. 

8.  Apprentices  will  be  required  to  perform  whatever  work  may  be  directed 
by  the  Curator,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  will  be  taught  the  following 
duties : — 

First  Year. — Handling  the  ordinary  implements  used  in  digging, 
harrowing,  sowing,  planting,  etc.,  preparing  soil,  and  trimming 
and  cutting  trees,  hedges,  etc 

Second  and  Third  Years. — In  addition  to  the  above,  the  preparation 
of  manure,  [Kitting,  grafting,  pruning,  and  laying  out  bods, 
and  the  organs  <>f  plants. 

Fourth  Year.— Classification  of  plants,  laying  out  of  grounds  and 
forest  ry. 

'.».  The  following  will  be  the  rates  of  wages  :— 

First  Year Rs.  10  per  mensem 

Second  Year 15    „        „ 

Third  Year JO    „ 

Fourth  Year 20    „        „ 

10.  Apprentices  will  receive  wages  only  for  the  days  on  which  th.-y  urn  I  . 
but  no  reduction  will  be  made  in  respect  of  Sundays  or  Public  Baud 

11.  In  case  of  illness,  certified  by  a  medical  practitioner,  apprentice  will 
draw  half-pay  during  such  period  of  their  absence  as  the  Administrator, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Curator,  may  decide. 

12.  In  the  event  of  apprentices  being  absent  owing  to  any  injury  PM 
whilst  at  work,  the  Administrator  may  authorise  their  drawing  full  paj 
for  such  period  as  the  Curator  may  recommend,  or  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  appear  to  justify. 

E.  B.  Sweet- Es<  orr, 

7lh  March,  1901.  Administrator. 
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APPENDIX    Al. 

THB   EDUCATIONAL  WORK   OP  THE  BASEL  MISSION 
ON   THE   GOLD    COAST: 

Its  Method  in  Combining  Industrial  and  Manual  Training 
with  other  influences  indispensable  to  thk  formation 
of  the  Character  of  the  Native  Race. 


I.  Introduction. 

Education  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem  with  regard  to 
the  African  tribes,  considering  the  degraded  state  of  minds  based 
upon  heathenism  and  the  low  state  of  civilization.  The  condition 
of  the  people  to  be  educated  being  such  it  will  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  a  mere  imparting  of  knowledge  and  literary  training 
will  not  be  sufficient,  but  that  there  must  be  combined  with  it  a 
training  in  useful  industries,  a  most  energetic  influence  on  the 
character  and  a  decisive  work  upon  the  will  of  the  natives. 

The  Basel  Missionaries  on  the  Gold  Coast,  being  fully  aware  of 
this  fact,  have  from  the  beginning  dealt  with  these  educational 
questions  in  various  ways  : 

I.  In  making  a  simple  and  limited  mode  of  manual  work,  chiefly 
agriculture,  compulsory  in  all  their  Elementary  Schools  up  to 
Standard  III. 

II.  In  adding  other  industrial  and  technical  instruction  to  agri- 
culture in  their  higher  Central  Schools  comprising  the  Standards 
IV.- VII.,  as  well  as  in  their  two  Training  Schools  for  catechists 
and  teachers. 

HI.  In  training  nearly  all  the  girls  attending  the  standard  classes 
of  the  Elementary  Schools,  but  especially  those  in  their  Boarding 
Schools  for  Girls,  in  needlework  and  the  different  branches  of 
domestic  economy. 

IV.  In  making  expensive  experiments  in  establishing  an  Agri- 
cultural School  on  the  mountains  of  Akuapem,  now  discontinued, 
and  in  erecting  a  still  flourishing  workshop  for  carpentry,  joinery, 
and  smithwork  on  the  Coast. 

V.  In  establishing  Mission  stations  with  solid  mission  houses, 
airy  and  well-ventilated  schoolrooms  and  teachers'  houses  in  the 
centres  of  the  inland  provinces,  each  of  these  stations  being  an 
object  lesson  on  the  usefulness  of  all  kinds  of  handicraft,  an  example 
of  a  higher  mode  of  living,  and  a  triumph  of  civilization  amidst  the 
heathenish  barbarism. 

VI.  In  giving  a  sound  education — the  instruction  throughout 
all  the  Basel  Mission  Schools  being  based  upon  the  culture  of  the 
native  language— apt  to  influence  and  raise  the  great  mass  of  the 
people. 


The  Educational  Wurk 

II. 

Agricultural  Work  Done  in  thk  Lower  Schools  ur  to 
Standard  III. 

In  all  the  lower  schools  of  the  Basel  Mission  some  agricultural 
work  connected  with  the  school  is  compulsory.  A  smaller  or 
larger  piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  school  or  to  the  Basel  Mission 
Christian  community  of  the  place  is  cleared  and  cultivated  with 
one  or  two  or  three  of  the  following  plants :  coffee,  cocoa,  arrow- 
root, cassada,  colanut,  rubber,  sissal-hemp,  etc.  The  further 
manual  work  done  consists  in  watering,  weeding,  replanting  and 
fencing  in  the  plantation.  In  the  case  of  coffee  and  cocoa  the  fruit 
is  prepared  through  all  its  stages  until  fit  for  sale  or  export.  The 
preparation  of  the  coffee,  which  till  recently  was  the  chief  product 
of  the  school  plantations,  causes,  as  there  are  no  machines  in  use 
in  these  small  schools,  not  a  little  trouble.  The  berries  are  plucked, 
dried,  and  by  beating  them  in  wooden  mortars,  husked,  dried  again 
and  selected. 

The  Basel  Mission  Elementary  School  at  Akropong  had,  in  1888, 
1,000  coffee  trees  on  their  plantation,  and  earned  600  lbs.  of  coffee ; 
other  smaller  schools  have  300  to  600  trees  on  their  plantations. 
ThingB  which  threaten  to  be  fatal  to  the  good  result  of  this  agri- 
cultural work  are : 

a.  The  exceedingly  low  price  paid  for  coffee  on  the  market  in 
recent  years. 

b.  The  lack  of  other  means  of  transport  to  the  Coast  beside* 
carriers ;  therefore  the  further  away  from  the  Coast,  the  less  t  be 
cultivation  of  coffee  will  pay. 

c.  The  fact  that  for  some  years  past  the  coffee  trees  iu  large 
districts  of  the  Colony  have  been  subject  to  damage  by  insects. 

Cassada  and  arrowroot  are  dried  and  ground  on  small  perforated 
tin  plates  (taken  from  provision  and  kerosene  tins)  and  worked 
into  starch  and  powdered  arrowroot,  fit  for  washing  and  cooking 
purposes.  At  the  Basel  Mission  Boarding  School  at  Christiansborg 
(on  the  Coast),  the  preparation  of  starch  from  cassada  lias  become 
an  industrial  branch,  worked  in  a  systematic  way  by  simple  machine* 
constructed  in  the  Basel  Mission  workshop.  Though  this  home- 
made starch  cannot  compete  with  Colman's  starch  in  purity  and 
efficiency,  yet  it  is  gladly  bought  by  the  native  population  for  wash- 
ing purposes.  The  newly  introduced  plants — rubber,  colanut  and 
sissal-hemp  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  being  made  into 
articles  for  use  or  sale. 

In  some  schools  weaving  of  mats,  baskets  and  caps  is  taught, 
but  in  no  systematic  way  and  without  any  industrial  scope. 

Though  in  smaller  schools  distant  from  an  European  Station, 
where  the  superintendence  of  the  manager  cannot  be  strictly 
exercised,  the  agricultural  work  is  of  a  very  limited  and  simple 
character,  and  not  very  systematically  done,  as  there  is  seldom 
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proper  tilling  and  manuring  of  the  ground  or  dressing  of  the  treeB, 
yet  with  a  little  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
such  school  plantations  will  he  a  kind  of  model  plantation,  so  far  as 
tho  work  goes,  forthe  surrounding  native  population.  In  proof  of 
this  only  two  points  need  be  mentioned  : 

a.  Before  setting  out  the  plants  a  deep  hole  is  made  and  filled 
with  vegetable  mould  taken  from  virgin  soil,  a  thing  utterly 
neglected  in  the  plantations  of  the  common  natives. 

b.  The  plants  are  set  out  in  regular  lines  at  proper  distance 
from  each  other,  whilst  the  natives  in  foolish  greediness,  wishing 
to  >^et  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shortest  time,  let  their  plants  grow 
thickly  bushed  together. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  province  of  Akuapem  the 
example  given  by  the  Basel  Mission  in  its  school  plantation  at 
Akropong  was  imitated  by  the  natives,  and  coffee  extensively 
grown  until  the  insects  began  to  destroy  the  trees,  and  the  low 
price  paid  for  coffee  made  most  of  the  natives  discontinue  the 
cultivation  of  it,  and  try  the  new  product — cocoa.  Besides"  the 
good  example  given  to  the  natives,  the  work  on  the  school  planta- 
tion is  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils  themselves,  as  : 

a.  After  the  mental  work  done  in  the  schoolroom,  the  working 
on  the  plantation  affords  a  healthful  physical  exercise. 

b.  It  prevents  the  children  from  lounging  about  and  idling  away 
their  time  after  school,  giving  them  at  the  same  time  not  only  a 
lesson  on  the  value  of  time,  but  also  on  the  dignity  of  labour. 


m. 

Thk  Industrial  Work  done  in  the  Higher  Schools  (Standards 
IV.-Vn.)  of  the  Basel  Mission. 

The  six  Higher  Schools  of  the  Basel  Mission,  called  Middle 
(Grammar)  Schools,  are  all  Boarding  Schools  under  direct  Euro- 
pean superintendence,  therefore  the  attendance  in  these  schools  is 
very  regular,  the  instruction  effective,  and  the  discipline  very 
strict. 

Schools  in  such  a  favourable  position  ought  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing good  in  industrial  work.  too. 

a.  In  agriculture  the  same  plants  as  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
are  cultivated,  viz.,  coffee,  cocoa,  colauut,  sissal-hemp,  rubber, 
cassada.  But  under  the  eyes  of  the  European  Superintendent 
— though  no  object-lessons  are  as  yet  given  upon  the  plants  culti- 
vated—all work  is  done  systematically  and  according  to  a  plan. 
The  area  under  cultivation  is  much  larger  than  in  the  Elementary 
Schools ;  for  instance,  at  Akropong,  two  acres,  at  Begoro,  four  acres 
of  ground  ;  at  the  latter  place  the  crops  produced  the  sum  of 
£10  10s.  6d.  in  the  year  1895,  whioh  was  spent  in  buying  a  husking 
machine  ;  at  Akropong,  till  lately,  an  old  maobine  for  winnowing 
was  used. 
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l>.  Though  there  are  no  technical  classes  with  special  masur- 
attached  to  these  schools,  yet  n  great  deal  of  industrial  work  is 
done  m  addition  to  agriculture,  as: 

1.  Masonry,  i.e.,  paving  of  gutters ;  every  kind  of  work 
in  swish,  as  swish  walls  ;  brick-making,  whitewashing ;  even 
small  stone  walls,  as  foundation  for  swish  walls,  were  erected 
by  the  scholars ;  breaking  and  hewing  of  stones,  etc, 

2.  Carpentry  of  a  limited  character,  as  planing  boards, 
joining  of  forms,  etc.,  wood  carving,  etc. 

3.  Bookbinding,  especially  at  Akropong,  which,  five  ywn 
ago,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  the  annual  exhibition. 

4.  Weaving  of  mats,  baskets,  sunshades,  etc.     As  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting  special  masters   for  such   difi 
kinds  of  work,  the  principals  of  these  schools  themselves,  being 
mostly    men     of     different      practical     attainments,     teach 
the  boys,  and  if  that  be  not  the  case,  by  some  kind  of  tradition 

•  the  above-mentioned  manual  attainments  are  kept  up  by  the 
elder  scholars. 

How  far  this  manual  work  will  have  a  lasting  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  scholars  is  difficult  to  say.  The  hop.-  which 
one  of  the  School  Inspectors  had  in  proposing  technical  r 
at  the  Government  School  at  Accra,  that  such  technical  instruction 
would  induce  scholars  who  had  passed  Standard  V.  to  appren- 
tice themselves  for  a  period  of  three  years  at  least,  in  order  to  become 
workmen  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  will,  wi  I  raid, 

meet  with  sad  disappointment.    There  is  a  distaste  fur  anything 
savouring  of  labour  among  the  upper  standard  boys,  who  think  t  hat 
to  lie  a  scholar  is  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  to  be  a  gentleman  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  gaining  a  livelihood  except  by  the  pen. 
Therefore  it  was  and  will  be  always  an  exception  to  the  rule  when 
a  boy  who  has  passed  Standard  V.  makes  up  his  mind  to  learn 
a  handicraft,  as  smith  or  carpenter.     As  the  Basel  liission  .Schools 
with  higher  standards  were  established  wit li  the  primary  aim  ol 
serving  as  preparatory  schools  for  the  Training  Schools  for  Teachers 
and  Catechists,  it  is  not  our  aim  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  a  trade, 
hut  we  are  pleased  that  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils  of  these  Higher 
Schools  (with  the  exception  of  the  Grammar  School  ai  CShlUD 
lx)rg)  wish  to  enter  the  Mission  service  as  catechists  and  tear 
The  industrial  instruction  given  in  these   schools   has   then 
mostly  an  educational  value,  i.e. : 

1.  As  the  pupils  have  six  daily  lessons,  and  have  to  study  at  least 
two  to  three  hours  in  the  class-rooms  under  superintendence,  two 
hours'  healthful  exercise  in  manual  work  daily  is  of  great  physical 
benefit. 

2.  The  time-table  thus  leaving  for  the  days  from  Monday  till 
Friday,  only  two  hours'  leisure  time  in  a  day,  gives  the  pupils  a  good 
lesson  on  the  value  and  right  use  of  time. 

3.  All  scholai-s  from  the  first  to  the  last  are  com|>el!ed  In  ii.. 
any  manual  work  shown  to  them,  even  less  agreeal.lc  tasks,  as 
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earrying  of  stones  and  making  of  swish,  by  working  the  ground 
with  the  bare  feet,  and  thus  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
humbleness  and  strict  obedience,  and  taught  that  labour  is  no 
disgrace  even  for  a  high  standard  boy. 

4.  lastly,  even  as  teachers  and  catechists,  these  practical  acquire- 
ments will  be  of  good  use  to  them. 

Even  in  the  two  Training  Schools  for  teachers  and  catechists 
nobody  is  exempted  from  manual  work,  which  is  done  for  one  hour 
every  day,  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Middle  Schools 

rv. 

Training  of  Girls  in  Needlework  and  Domestic   Economy 

In  the  larger  Elementary  Schools,  reaching  as  far  as  Standard 
1TJ.,  and  even  in  some  with  only  Standard  I.,  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary needlework  is  given,  generally  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  wife  of  the  head  teacher.  Though  even  in  these  smaller 
schools  very  good  results  are  achieved,  yet  a  more  lasting  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  girls  is  obtained  in  the  Basel  Mission 
Boarding  Schools  for  Girls.  In  these  schools,  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  a  European  lady,  the  girls  get  a  Christian 
training  of  such  a  kind  as  to  fit  them  to  be  useful  wives  and  mothers 
at  a  future  day  ;  they  are  trained  especially  with  a  view  to  their 
becoming  wives  of  the  teachers,  catechists,  and  other  better 
situated  members  of  the  Basel  Mission  community.    Therefore : 

a.  Sewing  is  here  of  really  an  industrial  and  therefore  useful 
character.  At  the  yearly  visit  of  the  Inspector,  as  well  as  at  the 
annual  exhibition  at  Accra,  the  needlework  done  in  these  schools 
is  publicly  exhibited,  and  includes  a  useful  variety,  from  the  joining 
of  pieces  to  the  cutting  out  and  making  up  of  shirts,  short  frocks, 
and  drawers,  pillow-cases,  babies'  garments  and  bibs,  socks, 
Rtockings,  antimacassars,  etc. ;  even  various  samples  of  lace  work. 
The  verdict  on  this  kind  of  work,  pronounced  by  the  Government 
School  Inspector  at  his  annual  visit  to  one  of  these  schools,  was : 
"  Needlework,  as  usual,  is  excellent." 

2.  Domestic  Economy,  as  far  as  it  is  taught,  is  only  an  improved 
form  of  what  the  natives  require  in  ordinary  life,  but  we  think 
this  is  an  useful  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  girls  are  trained 
in  the  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  practical  utility  bearing  on 
home  life  ;  they  receive  instruction  m  washing,  starching,  ironing, 
mending,  darning  and  house-cleaning ;  they  cook  their  own  food, 
and  some  are  actually  trained  in  European  cookery  of  the  plainer 
kind ;  indeed,  they  are  practically  and  well  taught. 

V. 

Agricultubal  and  Industrial  Schools 

The  Basel  Mission,  recognising  the  faot  that  industrial  train- 
ing is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  education  of  a  heathen. 
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un-civilised  nation,  trie<l  to  exercise  an  •■very-day  influence  on  the 
people,  making  the  spade  and  other  instruments  go  hand-in-hand 
with  the  Bible. 

a.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Mission  on  the  mountains  of  Akuapem, 
an  agricultural  school  for  native  youths  under  a  European  agent 
was  established  at  Akropong.  In  connection  with  this  aohool, 
very  expensive  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  iati 
European  methods  of  cultivation.  Horses,  mules,  asses  and 
cattle  were  brought  from  the  Canary  Islands,  the  plough  ami 
spade  were  used  for  tilling  the  ground  instead  of  the  native  boa. 
cutlass  and  mattock  ;  and  every  effort  made  to  get  greater  facilities 
of  transport  by  carriages.  Very  costly  attempts  were  made  to 
introduce  other  than  native  products,  as  coffee,  cotton  anil 

for  the  latter,  a  large  drying  hall  was  erected  at  Akro|>on_i; ;  ajiain, 
trials  were  made  with  different  kinds  of  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit 
trees;  a  beautiful  alley  of  mango  and  orange  trees  at  Akropong 
still  gives  evidence  of  those  admirable  exertions  (from  1857-1676) 
of  the  Mission.  After  a  twenty  years'  costly  and  laborious  struggle 
to  make  this  great  agricultural  enterprise  succeed  and  pay,  it 
had  to  be  given  up,  from  the  following  reasons  :  — 

1.  The  natives  had  no  perseverance  or  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  preferred  their  easy  and  traditional  way  of  agriculture 
to  new  painstaking  efforts,  considering  any  hard  labour  a 
disgrace  for  a  free  man. 

2.  Political  friction  and  hostilities  between  the  trills  on 
the  Gold  Coast  frustrated  the  consolidation  of  this  peaceful 
work. 

3.  Frequent  deaths  of  the  European  agents  made  the 
Society  shrink  from  risking  more  valuable  lives. 

Yet  this  admirable  work  was  not  discontinued  without  leaving 
n  lasting  mark  on  the  country  :  the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  taken 
up  by  many  natives,  and  until  recently  many  acres  of  ground  were 
covered  with  coffee  trees ;  and  only  the  low  price  paid  for  it, 
as  a  result  of  foreign  competition,  caused  many  to  plant  cocoa 
instead  of  coffee. 

b.  Besides  agriculture,  other  trades  were  taken  up  by  the  Basel 
Mission,  as : — 

Book-binding,  shoemaking.  straw-plaiting,  etc.,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  lay-missionaries.  Two  of  these  heroic  ami  self- 
denying  men  built  the  first  road  into  the  interior,  leading 
from  the  coast  lo  the  foot  of  the  Akuapem  mountain,  winding  up 
the  mountain  to  Aburi,  and  from  there  over  hills  and  valleys. 
crossing  many  rivulets,  to  Akropong  and  Odumase,  a  distance  of 
about  forty-five  miles.  This  was  done  from  1850-1860.  Though  the 
Government  granted  some  pecuniary  help,  the  greater  part  of 
this  expensive  work  was  borne  by  the  Mission. 

c.  Another  industrial  establishment  whioh  still  exists,  and  is  quite 
unique  on  the  whole  coast,  is  the  Basel  Mission  Works,  at  Ohris- 
tiansborg,  on  the  coast  near  Accra,  where  carpenters,  wheelwrights 
and  blacksmiths  are  trained  to  do   very  Rood  work,  not  only  all 
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along  the  Gold  Coast,  but  also  down  to  the  rivers,  and  the  Congo 
Free  State.  This  establishment,  which  for  many  years  had  to  fight 
for  its  very  existence,  and  required  heavy  contributions  from  the 
Mission  for  its  upkeep,  now  seems  to  be  enjoying  better  days  ;  not 
only  does  it  pay,  but  it  is  nowadays  generally  appreciated,  and  its 
eminent  usefulness  acknowledged  everywhere.  And  well  does  it 
deserve  its  success.  The  Basel  Mission  works  are  superintended  by 
two  European  managers,  one  of  them  an  expert  in  every  kind  of  iron 
work,  and  the  other  a  professional  worker  in  wood.  The  work- 
she  >ps  are  airy  and  well-ventilated,  and  equipped  with  every  necessary 
apparatus,  possessing  not  less  than  eleven  machines  for  iron, 
wood  and  turneiy  work. 

There  are  at  present  six  skilled  labourers  and  twenty-four 
apprentices  employed.  The  manager  in  ironwork,  who  looks  back 
upon  an  experience  of  fifteen  years,  has  seen  more  than  160  young 
men  apprenticed  in  this  establishment  during  this  period ;  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  pupils  in  the  ironwork  department,  and 
one-third  in  joinery  and  turneiy  work.  It  is  true  that,  before 
1 890,  many  of  these  apprentices,  after  one  or  one  and  a-half  years' 
stay  in  the  workshops  wilfully  left,  thinking  themselves  already 
"  masters  of  arts."  or  at  least  considering  what  they  had  learned 
enough  to  seek  their  fortune  elsewhere  as  independent 
workmen.  Since  1890,  when  the  Basel  Mission  Works  were 
reorganized,  the  apprentices  have  had  to  sign  a  bond,  by  which  they 
promise  to  continue  their  studies  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
deposit  £4  as  security,  which  is  returned  after  the  completion  of  the 
term  of  three  years'  apprenticeship,  but  if  the  apprentice  leaves 
before  the  completion  of  the  term,  or  if  he  is  discharged  on 
account  of  disobedience  or  misconduct,  this  sum  is  forfeited. 

The  workshops  being  now  in  a  better  financial  position, 
and  having  a  good  internal  organization,  the  great  and  good 
work  done  in  this  institution  is  patent  to  everybody.  A  young 
man  who  has  finished  his  three  years'  apprenticeship  there  will 
be  sure  to  be  appreciated  wherever  he  works;  there  is  only  one 
voice  of  praise  for  workmen  trained  in  the  Basel  Mission 
Works  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Congo  river,  on  board  of  the 
steamers  as  well  as  in  the  factories  along  the  coast,  where  there  are 
railways,  or  on  military  expeditions.  Lately  a  gentleman  saw 
a  workman,  returning  from  the  Congo  Free  State,  deposit  £250 
with  the  purser  on  board  a  steamer  ;  this  man  had  learned  his 
trade  in  the  Basel  Mission  Works,  at  Christiansborg,  and  had 
earned  the  above-mentioned  sum  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
These  good  results  are  based  on  the  following  points : 

1.  The  managers  are  skilful,  energetic  men,  devoting  all  their 
time  and  strength  to  the  work. 

2.  The  instruction  given  in  these  well-equipped  shops  is  solid, 
thorough  and  well  graded,  from  making  a  key,  to  the  repair  of 
steam  engines,  from  making  a  simple  box,  to  the  construction 
of  go-carte  (a  carriage  with  two  wheels  and  springs,  drawn  by 
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native  servants),  gigs  and  dog-carts,  truclcs  of  two  and  four  « 
of  the  greatest  solidity  and  strength.     In  the  year  1901,  not 
than  sixty  of  these  different  carriages  were  constructed  and  sold. 

3.  The  superficial  and  shallow  character  of  the  natives,  who 
to  Mrn  money  and  to  get  a  good  living  as  quickly  and  as  easily  as 
possible  without  earnest  labour  and  due  perseveram 
greatly  influenced  for  good  in  these  shops,  as  The  apprentices, 
under  direct  European  superintendence,  have  to  work  patiently 
and  diligently  for  three  full  years ;  being  constantly  corrected 
and  pushed  forward,  and  by  word  and  example  taught  to  strut- 
after  thoroughness. 

4.  By  stern  discipline,  requiring  the  strictest  obedience,  they  art 
trained  in  habits  of  punctuality  and  order. 

5.  The  managers  also  try   to   influence  their  apprentices   and 
workmen   religiously — morning  prayers  before  the   beginning 
the  day's  work  being  compulsory  for  all — and  to  implant  into  t 
the  sense  of  honesty  and  truthfulness. 

Indeed,  the  Basel  Mission  Works  at  Christiansborg  are  an  insti- 
tution, the  value  of  which  for  the  whole  West  Coast  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  The  Basel  Mission  has  never  received  the  least  sub- 
sidy from  the  Colonial  Government,  but  has  from  its  own  exertion*, 
and  of  its  own  accord,  supplied  the  Public  Works  Department  with 
its  best  native  servants,  and  greatly  promoted  civilization  on  the 
whole  coast.     This,  our  glory,  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  us. 


VI. 

The  Establishment  of  Mission  Stations  in  the  Interior. 

The  Basel  missionaries,  when  advancing  into  the  inland  provinces 
— Akuapem,  Krobo,  Akyem,  Okwao,  Asante — had  to  build  their 
own  houses.  They  came  to  Africa  with  the  intention  of  doing  the 
work  of  evangelisation  and  civilisation  amongst  the  Negro  tribes 
for  life,  i.e.,  to  live  amongst  the  natives  for  a  number  of 
years  (on  an  average,  five  years)  before  going  on  furlough,  and  to 
return  again  after  one  or  two  years'  absence. 

A  missionary  home,  affording  the  moderate  comfort  required 
by  a  European  family,  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary.  The 
Mission-houses  of  the  first  period  were  solid  stone  houses  of  one 
storey,  those  of  the  second  period  (from  1860)  are  houses  of  two 
storeys,  the  seoond  mostly  framework  with  bricks. 

The  missionaries  had  to  teach  the  natives  all  the  masonry  work, 
the  sawing  of  boards  and  beams,  the  splitting  of  shingles,  and  all 
the  car]>enters'  work.  Besides  the  Mission-houses,  spacious  chapels, 
school-houses  and  teachers'  houses  were  erected,  solid  swish- 
buildings  with  doors,  windows  and  shingle  roof. 

On  the  land  acquired  by  the  Mission  the  Christian  converts  had 
to  build  their  houses;  a  new  settlement,  on  the  principles  of  a 
Christian  community,  arose  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives  exempli- 
fying a  new  and  higher  mode  of  life. 
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No  better  lesson  can  be  given  on  the  usefulness  of  all  kinds  of 
handicrafts,  and  no  better  picture  of  a  higher  and  happier 
mode  of  life  placed  before  the  eyes  of  a  degraded,  slow-bellied, 
heathenish  nation,  than  these  stations  of  the  Basel  Mission.  There- 
fore, wherever  the  Basel  Mission  is  setting  its  foot  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  country  is  being  changed ;  its  stations  are  indeed 
landmarks  of  civilisation. 

VIJ. 

The  Culture  of  the  Native  Languages. 

In  speaking  of  the  education  of  a  native  tribe,  and  of  influencing 
ita  character  through  schooling,  one  thing  is  not  to  be  forgotten  : 
the  culture  of  the  native  language.  It  is  a  generally  acknowledged 
truth  that  the  education  of  a  heathen,  uncivilised,  degraded  nation, 
in  order  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  moral  standard  and  better  mode  of  life, 
cannot  be  done  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  language,  but  that 
a  sound  education  can  only  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  vernacular. 
An  educational  system  which  utterly  disregards  the  reading 
and  writing  of  the  native  language,  and  teaches  professedly  English 
only,  will  have  a  good  result  with  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  students  who  reach  the  higher  standards ;  the  great  mass  of  the 
scholars  will  derive  very  little  or  no  profit  from  their  years 
of  studying  the  foreign  language,  and  a  good  number  of  these  will 
become  half-educated  caricatures  of  civilisation.  It  is  statistically 
proved  that  not  even  one-sixth  of  all  children  entering  a  school  in 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony  go  beyond  Standard  III.  According  to  the 
official  report  of  1893-94,  of  the  6,925  scholars  presented  for 
examination  no  less  than  4,579,  or  nearly  66  per  cent.,  are  classified 
under  infante  and  sub-standards  ;  no  less  than  6,277  were  unde" 
Standard  IV.,  and  only  648  in  the  Standards  IV .-VII.  In  the  year 
1899  there  were  of  10,164  scholars  examined.  6,208  in  infante  and 
sub-standards ;  under  Standard  IV.  were  8,781,  and  in 
Standards  IV.  to  VII.  only  1,383.  Now  what  about  the  great 
majority  which  does  not  go  beyond  Standard  III.  ?  The  truth  is, 
though  most  of  those  who  passed  Standard  III.  may  be  able  to  read 
the  i-eading-book  of  Standard  III.,  as  the  contents  were,  perhaps, 
explained  to  them  with  the  help  of  the  Vernacular,  yet  even  these 
scholars  are  as  a  rule  not  able  to  read  an  easy  English  story-lionk 
with  understanding,  not  to  speak  of  writing  the  easiest  English 
letter  or  essay.  Therefore,  we  ask  agaiij,  what  about  the  86  per 
cent,  not  going  beyond  Standard  III.  ?  What  benefit  had  they 
from  their  schooling,  if  not  able  to  read  and  write  their  own 
language  ?  Are  they  not  an  easy  prey  to  a  most  foolish  vanity, 
priding  themselves  and  parading  before  the  uneducated  natives 
a  few  English  phrases  ?  These  poor,  puffed-up  specimens 
of  a  wrong  system  of  education,  having  only  nibbled  in  the  most 
superficial  manner  at  a  foreign  language,  look  down  haughtily 
upon  their  uneducated  countrymen,  unconscious  how  contemptible 
their  arrogance  appears  to  the  European  spectator. 
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The  Basel  Mission  Society,  being  an  educational  body  as  will  n  ■> 
Missionary  Society,  and  as  such  wishing  to  influeuce  the  masses, 
was  from  the  beginning  convinced  that  a  school  system,  if  it  would 
raise  the  people  to  a  higher  and  better  mode  of  life,  con  hi  in  noway 
dispense  with  the  Vernacular.    Consequently,  the  Base]  M  i 
chose  two  languages,  the  first  of  which  is  prominent  on  the 
around  Accra,  the  seat  of  Government,  called  the  Gii  or  A 
language  ;  the  other  one,  the  Tshi,  or  Asante,  language,  is  the 
leading  language  in  the  interior  up  to  Salaga  and  Atabu.     By 
help  of  an  alphabet,  skilfully  and  conscientiously  based  on  the 
Lepsius  Standurd   Alphabet,   these  two  languages  were   written 
on  the  phonetic  system,  and  are  now,  as  they  appear  in  the  books, 
a  very  accurate  representation  of  the  spoken  language.     Many 
thousands  of  natives  have  learned  to  read  and  write  their  language 
easily  and  fluently,  and  unanimously  testify  that  the  langn.; 
written  by  the  Basel  Missionaries  is  an  excellent  medium  to  fix 
their  language. 

A  good  number  of  well-graduated  school  books,  as  well  as  ivh  _ 
books  (e.g.,  the  whole  Bible),  were  compiled  and  printed  and  bound 
in  Europe.  By  the  help  of  these  books  the  Vernacular  is  tanght 
on  a  system  well  adapted  to  its  requirements.  All  the  uholan 
entering  a  Basel  Mission  School  begin  with  the  Vernacular,  till  a 
stage  is  reached  in  which  systematic  study  of  English,  learning 
the  language  whilst  learning  to  read,  can  be  token  up  ;  and  then 
instruction  in  both  languages  goes  on  together  till  the  end  of 
Standard  III.  Whilst  correct  and  fluent  reading  and  writing  of 
the  Vernacular  is  an  aim  in  itself,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
scholars — who  are  not  proceeding  beyond  Standards  1.  or  11.  or  111. 
— is  indeed  the  chief  part  of  all  their  instruction,  the  Vernacular 
is  also  regarded  as  preparatory  to  English  teaching  anil  made 
subservient  to  this  end.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Vernacular, 
having  been  laid  as  good  foundation,  will  be  of  great  help  to  a 
better  understanding  and  more  solid  acquisition  of  the  English 
language.  One  of  the  Government  School  Inspectors  stated  in  his 
report :  "  The  previous  training  of  pupils  in  the  Vernacular  makes 
it  certain  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  those  presented  in  Standard  I 
will  not  fail  to  pass.  Also  the  writing  in  Vernacular,  taught  in 
a  thorough  and  well-graded  system,  prepares  tin-  way  for  the 
English  one." 

It  is  therefore  beyond  any  doubt  that  by  the  school  system  of 
the  Basel  Mission,  including  Vernacular  as  a  chief  agency,  the 
character  of  the  natives  educated  in  the  Mission  schools  is  de 
influenced.  It  creates  not  only  respect  for  their  own  language,  and 
in  consequence  also  reaped  for  their  native  customs  and  their 
nationality,  but  also  lends  \,<  promote  the  intellectual  powe 
the  whole  race. 

Considering  all  the  al>ove-mentioned  points,  and  looking  back 

upon  the  great,  and  g I  work  done  amongst  the  native  triU's  on 

the  Gold  Coast  by  the  Base!  Missionaries,  who  : — 
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(a)  Not  only  imparted  common  science,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  but  who 

(b)  By  strict  discipline  and  an  excellent  school  organisation, 
trained  their  pupils  in  all  good  habits ;  and 

(c)  By  the  manual  work  enforced  upon  all  their  pupils,  taught 
them  the  value  of  time,  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  greatly 
encouraged  the  cultivation  of  new  products  ; 

(d)  Who  in  their  workshops  trained  a  great  many  very  useful 
handicraftsmen,  not  only  for  the  Gold  Coast,  but  for  the  whole  of 
West  Africa ; 

(e)  Who  by  their  Mission-houses,  their  well-built  chapels,  schools 
and  teachers '  houses,  taught  the  natives  how  to  erect  better 
habitations,  and  to  strive  after  a  better  mode  of  life ; 

(f)  Who,  by  the  culture  of  the  native  language,  deeply  influenced 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  developed  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  whole  race ; 

Considering  all  this,  one  will  not  be  surprised  that  all  the  Govern- 
ment School  Inspectors,  who  annually  visit  the  schools  all  over  the 
Colony,  and  inquire  carefully  into  all  the  details  of  the  educational 
work  done,  with  one  accord  state :  that  the  Basel  Missionaries, 
advancing  at  a  slow  pace,  in  their  usual  persevering  manner,  are 
making  very  sure  progress ;  that  their  work  is  the  most  real  and 
solid ;  that  they  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  denominations  at 
work  in  the  Colony ;  that  for  more  than  fifty  years  they  have 
done  immense  good  to  the  Colony ;  that,  to  quote  the  verdict  of 
one  of  the  former  Inspectors  of  Schools,  with  regard  to  the  Interior, 
the  Basel  Mission  has  alone  made  a  permanent  mark  on  the  country. 

W.  J.  IlOTTMANK. 

Akropong,  Gold  Coast,  July  5th,  1902. 
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APPENDIX    B  1. 


NOTES  ON  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  NATIVES  ON 

THE   CONGO. 
(Baptist  Missionary  Society) 


1. — (a.)  Industrial  training  has  been  attempted  by  some  of  the 
Missions,  but  largely  as  a  means  to  secure  a  supply  of  more  or  less 
skilled  la1x>ur  without  having  to  send  to  the  coast  for  costly  work- 
people. The  training  has  largely  consisted  in  the  performance  of 
the  simpler  tasks  under  the  supervision  of  skilled  coast  mechanics 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  or,  as  in 
the  Government  workshops,  with  skilled  Europeans.  Craftsmen 
from  the  coast  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the  "  bush  people  "  of  the 
interior  learning  their  trades — the  same  remark  applies  in  some 
measure  to  the  European  mechanics  and  makes  the  wished-for 
system  of  apprenticeship  difficult  to  work.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  but  they  have  not  yet  proved  an  appreciable  success ;  but, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  such  a  system  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  succeed  seeing  that  trades-union  principles  extend  so  widely, 
even  beyond  the  range  of  trades  unions  themselves. 

(b.)  As  to  courses  of  study  in  matters  industrial  nothing  can  be 
said,  seeing  the  work  in  hand,  for  the  time  being,  has  been  the 
only  determining  factor  as  to  the  training  given  or  acquired.  Regular 
"Technical"  or  "Industrial"  teachers,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
never  been  sent  to  the  Congo.  The  missionaries,  however,  when 
engaged  in  housebuilding,  re-crecting  of  steamers,  and  the  in- 
cidentals connected  with  their  establishments  in  the  country,  have 
found  the  occasion  for  training  some  hundreds  of  young  people  as 
brickmakers,  bricklayers,  sawyers,  carpenters,  and  some  few 
engineers.  This  supply  of  native  labour  has  made  the  establish- 
ment of  new  stations  towards  the  interior,  of  late  years,  a  simpler 
and  less  costly  matter  than  those  nearer  the  coast  at  the  outset  of 
their  enterprise.  At  the  four  or  five  printing  offices  established, 
some  scores  have  learned  to  set  type,  bind  books,  etc. ;  at  the 
Bolobo  Mission  press  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  young  men  do  practi- 
cally all  the  work  except  the  proof-reading.  Press  work,  however, 
is  not  so  popular  among  the  young  people  as  other  trades,  the 
demand  for  such  skill  being  comparatively  limited. 

(c.)  Agricultural  work,  unfortunately,  is  at  a  discount  with 
hoys  and  men,  and  even  in  the  Government  plantations  the  work 
is  mainly  done  by  the  women.  That  the  men  should  take  to  tilling 
the  ground  is  an  object  much  to  be  desired,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  they  do  so.  Belgian,  French,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  evangelical  missionaries,  have  all  tried  to  break  down  the 
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prejudice  of  the  boys  m  this  matter,  but  in  no  case  can  any  con- 
siderable success  )je  claimed — in  some  instances  distinct  Eaibjre  has 
followed.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  disastrous  it  is  For  a 
country  that  its  menfolk  should  taboo  agriculture,  or  huw  impor- 
tant it  is  for  those  who  are  seeking  the  development  of  the  country 
to  foster  evurj-  effort  to  produce  a  change  in  this  respect. 

2. — Those  who  have  acquired  handicrafts  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  drawing  comparatively  good  wages  for  their  sen 
and  to  the  spending  of  the  same  upon  what  were,  awhile  ago, 
luxuries  and  non-essentials.  There  "  luxuries,"  however,  are  in 
many  cases  becoming,  as  they  are  to  all  civilised  people  already,  the 
necessaries  of  lift-,  and  this  to  the  advantage  of  commerce.  Tin.' 
industrious  members  of  the  community  are  most  decidedly  its  best 
characters.  Health  and  physique  are  certainly  improved  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  by  the  provision  of  clothes  and  better  houses, 
enabling  those  thus  protected  to  pass  through  times  of  bad  weather 
without  incurring  the  stress  involved  by  the  old  conditions  of  life. 

3. — Under  present  conditions  I  consider  it  wise  that,  all  scholars 
should  be  "  half-timers,"  going  to  school  one-half  the  day  and 
working  the  other,  till  they  can  read  and  write,  and  perhaps  do 
the  first  four  rules  in  arithmetic.  When  this  standard  has  been 
reached,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who  give  distinct  evidj 
of  ability  to  qualify  for  teachers,  I  do  my  best  to  get  our  young 
people  drafted  off  into  one  or  other  of  our  workshops — habits  of 
industry  are  of  more  importance  for  the  great  majority  than 
"  higher  education,"  and  the  dignity  of  labour  is  a  lesson  they  .ill 
need  to  lx)  taught.  Most  of  our  more  or  less  skilled  native  work- 
people  commenced  to  learn  to  read  and  to  work  at  the  same  tune. 
Few  Congo  scholars  go  to  school  twice  a  day,  and  all  our  boarders, 
except  mere  children,  work  during  half  of  each  day,  and  go  to 
school  the  other  half.  Day  scholars  we  cannot  control  out  of 
school ;  the  boys  loaf  alxmt  for  the  great  part,  but  girls  go  to  help 
their  mothers  in  the  farms — in  fact,  this  working  in  the  fields 
makes  the  attendance  of  the  girls  much  more  irregular  than  that 
ol  the  boya.  Below  the  age  of  sixteen  our  system  of  "  half-timers  " 
works  well,  but  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advantageous  for  young 
men  proceeding  beyond  ordinary  school  classes  I  cannot,  say  from 
experience,  but  1  should  try  the  experiment,  if  the  occasion  offered, 
with  every  confidence.  We  have  generally  a  few  specially-talented 
pupils  round  us,  but  not  enough  to  constitute  a  separate  depart 
ment ;  they  are  individually  dealt  with  by  these  specially  interested 
in  them. 

4. — Technical  education,  as  understood  in  Europe,  does 
on  the  Congo,  but  all  our  boarders,  as  previously  indicated,  work 
for  a  portion  of  each  day  in  one  or  other  of  our  industrial  depart- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  all  but  the   very  young,  i.e.,  those   under 
ten  or  eleven. 

The  ordinary  school  curriculum  covers  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  in  the  vernacular,  and  a  very  little  French. 
Even  iii  the  schools  conducted  by  French-speaking  teachers  the 
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Srogress  made  in  that  language  has  hitherto  been  but  slight, 
ust  now  I  learn  that  extra  stress  is  being  laid  on  this  subject,  the 
Government  being  in  need  of  French-speaking  storekeepers  and 
clerks. 

5. — The  special  difficulty  is  economic.  Mission  societies  cannot 
be  expected  to  devote  their  funds  to  technical  or  industrial  work, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  promise  to  be  advantageous  in  furnishing 
a  supply  of  home-trained  instead  of  imported  and  expensive 
labour.  In  this  matter  our  society  has  been  in  a  measure 
successful.  The  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  vote  the 
funds  required  for  dealing  with  this  subject  in  anything  like  a 
comprehensive  manner.     (See  also  1  (a.)  above.) 

George  Grenfell. 
Yalcmba,  Upper  Congo,  1902. 
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APPENDIX   B2 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  LTVINGSTONIA. 
Wrrn  Special  Reference  to  the  Effects  of  Manual,  Industrial, 

AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 


It  should  be  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  none  of  our  Livingstonia 
missionaries  being  at  home  at  present,  and  there  not  being  sufficient  time 
to  write  out  and  get  back  an  answer,  the  following  statement  has  been 
written  without  that  full  and  detailed  information  desirable  to  answer 
satisfactorily  the  questions  put  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Origin  and  History  of  the  Mission. 

It  may  help  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  Educational  work 
in  Livingstonia  if  a  short  account  be  first  given  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  mission.  It  was  David  Livingstone  who  first  pro- 
posed to  the  Scottish  Churches  the  starting  of  a  mission  on  the 
uplands  of  Lake  Nyasa,  in  Central  Africa.  At  the  time  it  was  found 
impossible  to  carry  this  through,  but  the  suggestion  was  never 
lost  sight  of.  On  his  death,  twelve  years  later,  Dr.  James  Stewart, 
of  Lovedale,  coming  straight  from  the  funeral  of  the  great  African 
traveller  in  Westminster  Abbey,  proposed  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (1874)  the  carrying  out  of  Living- 
stone's idea,  as  the  best  tribute  to  his  memory.  His  words  were  : — 
"  What  I  would  now  humbly  suggest  as  the  truest  memorial  of 
Livingstone  is,  the  establishment  by  this  Church,  or  several  churches 
together,  of  an  institution,  at  once  industrial  and  educational, 
to  teach  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  to 
the  natives  of  the  country."  The  proposal  met  with  warm  support, 
and  was  heartily  adopted.  An  influential  committee  was  appointed, 
of  which  Mr.  James  White,  of  Overtoun,  father  of  Lord  Overtoun, 
was  made  the  first  convener. 

It  will  thus  appear  that,  from  its  first  conception,  the  Livingstonia 
Mission  was  designed  to  be  an  industrial  mission.  While  every- 
thing was  to  be  subordinate  to  the  one  grand  purpose  of  preaching 
and  teaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  education,  industry, 
medicine,  and  literature  were  all  to  have  a  place.  Experience  in 
Lovedale  had  shown  that  this  mode  of  missionary  work  was  best 
suited  to  the  wants  and  oonditions  of  the  African  people.  It  was, 
therefore,  agreed  that  the  work  in  Livingstonia  should  be  conducted 
along  four  lines,  viz.,  Evangelistic,  Educational,  Industrial,  and 
Medical.  Hence  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  an  agriculturist,  and 
an  engineer  accompanied  the  two  pioneer  clerical  missionaries, 
one  of  whom  was  a  medical  man,  an  M.B.,  CM.  of  Aberdeen. 

The  first  seven  years  of  the  mission  (1875-1882)  were  largely 
years  of    inquiry,    exploration    and    surveying — a  civil  engineer 
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being  (if  the  company.    They  were  years  of  severe  hardshi] 
sore    trials.     Difficulties    were    overcome,     prejudices     removed. 
and  suspicion  changed  into  confidence.    But  even  during  then 
early  years,  industrial  work  played  a  prominent  part  in  imp] 
the  habits  of  the  workers,  and  securing  the  goodwill  of  the  people. 

The  next    twelve  years  (1883-1895)    saw  the  mission  greatly 
consolidated  and  widely  extended.     Rarely,  in  the  mission  history 
of  the  church,  has  a  new  land  of  darkness  been  so  rapidly  and  effec- 
liwlv  mapped  out.    A  vast  stretch  of  unbroken  heathenism  wa 
practically  taken   possession  of  for  Christianity  and  civili  . 
This  period  saw  six  central  stations,  to  the  west  of  Lake  N 
Settled,  with  nearly  one  hundred  out-stations,  schools  multiplied 
to  120,  with  about  30,000  children  in  attendance,  eight  languages 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  staff,  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
and  part  of  the  Old  Testament  translated  into  one,  school  books 
prepared,  teachers  trained,  the  sick  healed,  and  to  all  classes  the 
(Jospel  preached.     Again  the  industrial  work  played  an  important 
part.     Brick-making,  house  building,  garden  cultivation,  printing, 
and  bookbinding,  &c.,  quite  changed  the  habits  of  the  peopl 
turned  fierce  raiders  into  peaceful  carriers  and  toilers  of  the  soil. 

The  third  period  (1895-1900),  which  marks  the  close  of  last 
century,  saw  the  starting  of  the  Iong-looked-for  training  institution 
It  was  begun  at  a  new  station,  called  Uvingstonia.  near  Flm 
Bay,  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa,  which  is  now  the  centra! 
station  of  the  mission.    What  Lovedale  and  Blythswood  are  ai 
the    Kafirs    in   the  South,   centres  of  education,  industry,  and 
civilisation,  it  is  hoped  soon  to  make  Livingstonia,  in  Central  Africa. 
The  institution  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  in  working  order,  as  it 
is  little  more  than  five  years  since  the  site  was  chosen.     It  is  on  a 
plateau  alxmt  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  with  hills  to  tin 
of  it,  rising  2,000  feet  higher.    The  district  was  practically  un- 
inhabited, the  people  having  been  driven  out  by  the  fierce 'Ngoni. 

For  a  time,  work  was  carried  on  tentatively  and  slowly,  as  ai 
periment  to  test  the  suitability  and  healthiness  of  the  situation.  K\ 
perience  having  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  rough  tem- 
porary houses  were  erected  for  the  staff,  and  dormitories  for  the 
pupils.  Schools  were  put  up,  and  a  workshop  with  wooden  frame- 
work reed  walls  and  a  saw-pit.  All  who  attended  school  gave 
part  of  their  time  to  manual  labour,  and  native  lads  were  op 
prenticed  to  the  various  trades. 

The  four  hnes  of  work  originally  contemplated — Evangel 
Educational,  Industrial,  and  Medical,  are  all  now  in  working  order. 
though  not  fully  developed.  On  the  educational  side,  the  instil 
has  four  divisions — (i.)  Preparatory;  (ii.)  Lower  Course:  mi) 
Upper  and  Normal  Course  ;  (iv.)  Theological  Course.  The  Lower 
Course  teaches  Standards  LT.-IV.  :  the  Upper  Course  Standanl.- 
V.-ex.  VI.,  with  special  subjects.  At  present  there  are  223  resident 
and  about  1,000  out-scholars. 

[See   Notes   I.,    III.   and   IV.  for  the  codes  and  regulations  for 
the  training  of  teachers.] 
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Industrial  Work. 

On  the  industrial  side  there  are  two  distinct  divisions — (a)  a 
school  of  manual  training  for  the  pupils  to  train  their  hands  as 
well  as  their  heads,  (b)  Apprenticeship  to  the  different  trades  of  the 
industrial  department.  ' 

I.  Manual     Training. 

For  all  the  pupils  (boys  and  girls),  part  of  every  day  is  devoted 
to  industrial  work.  Companies  are  engaged  in  mason  work, 
building  and  plastering,  rough  carpentry,  road-making,  gardening, 
tailoring,  and  mat  weaving,  besides  the  duties  arising  out  of  the 
Boarding  Department.  A  tentative  code  has  been  formulated, 
and  followed  out  as  far  as  the  conveniences  of  the  station  permit, 
with  courses  of  work  arranged  for  systematic  instruction. 

All  the  classes  of  the  institution  are  free  in  the  afternoon  for 
systematic  training  in  industrial  work. 

In  the  Lower  School,  the  boys  are  arranged  in  companies,  not  so 
much  according  to  age  as  according  to  physical  ability.  The  little 
ones  get  light  work,  such  as  weeding  or  attending  to  the  paths  on 
the  station,  which  gives  them  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  develops 
their  physique.  Others  are  in  the  printing  office  ;  while  the  more 
robust  get  work  in  the  carpentry  and  building  departments, 
and  in  the  making  and  repairing  of  roads.  -It  is  proposed,  for  the 
future,  to  give  each  boy  in  turn  a  regular  course  of  manual  instruc- 
tion in  carpentry,  wood-turning,  and  building,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  a  course  of  forging.  All  these  industrial  courses  are  intended 
to  be  the  complement  of  the  literary  side  of  the  Institution  to  train 
the  hands  as  well  as  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  Upper  School  the  boys  receive  technical  instruction  only 
by  turns  of  a  month  at  a  time  during  the  school  session,  seeing  that 
the  majority  of  them  are  at  present  acting  as  teachers.  But  they 
may  remain  at  the  Institution  during  the  October  and  November 
vacation,  and  get  instruction  in  industrial  work,  such  as  is  going 
on.  For  this  extra  work  they  are  paid,  and  so  cau  help  to  defray 
part  of  the  expense  of  their  education. 

With  the  amount  of  extra  work  going  on  just  now  at  the  Insti- 
tution there  are  endless  opportunities  and  splendid  advantages 
for  manual  training.  But,  in  addition,  all  through  this  Upper 
School  course  the  spheres  of  pastors,  teachers,  tradesmen,  etc.,  are 
set  before  the  pupils,  and  their  training  directed  according  to  their 
choice.  A  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  purely  technical 
classes,  and  they  have  been  well  spoken  of  by  the  masters.  Last 
year  twenty-one  of  the  pupils  in  these  classes  were  found  occu- 
pying honourable  places  in  the  prize  list. 

II.  Apprenticeship  to  Trades. 

The  various  trades  or  industrial  departments  have  now  taken 
shape,    and     are    as    follows : — (1)    Printing   and    book-binding. 
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(2)  Carpentry   and   saw-milling.     (3)  Building,    including   brick- 
making,    brick-laying,    stone-quarrying,    hewing    and    building. 
(4)  Agriculture.     In  addition  work  in  the  stores  gives  a  prepa- 
ration for  a  commercial  life,  while  the  advent  of  the  telegraph  bfl 
given  another  department   for  training.     Already   in    tins  depart- 
ment (the  telegraph  service),  quite  a  number  of  mission  bojn 
to  be  found  as  0|>erators.    In  1901  no  fewer  than  210  nal 
were  under  industrial  training  on  engagements  of  one  to  five  years, 
and  200  labourers  were  employed.     Machinery,  driven  by  water- 
power,  has  been  introduced    into  the  workshops,  and  a  turbine, 
a  circular  saw,  a  Uind-saw,  planing,  grooving,  and  other  machine 
are  in  use.   The  water  for  this   purpose,    and    for   the   supply  of 
the  community,  since  an  abundant  supply  of  good  pure  wa 
essential  for  health,  has  been  brought  from  the  mountains  ever 
a  ilistiince  of  five  miles  in  steel  pipes  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,  the  generous 
pift   of  the  Convener,  Lord  Overtoun.    Water  power  from  the 
Manchewi  river,  adjoining,  provides  a  means  of  generating  elec- 
tricity, and  an  electric  installation  for  the  supply  of  light 
power  is  now  being  fitted  up.     A  turbine  and  dynamo  for  generating 
the  electricity  at  the  waterfall,  and  a  motor  for  the  thresh ing 
flour  mills  have  been  sent  out,  while  it  is  hoped  to  add  in 
for  the  machinery  in  the  printing,  carpentry,   and    blacksmith 
departments.    The  installation  will  provide  power  and  carrying 
cables  for  600  sixteen-candle-power  lamps,  and  light  up  the  whole 
Institution  and  grounds  at  less  cost  than  the  present  outlay  on 
kerosene  oil.    All  the  work  connected  with  these  large  under- 
takings has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  by  the  natives  under  the 
superintendence  of  Europeans,  viz.  —  One  electrical  engineer,  one 
surveyor,  one  agriculturist,  two  printers,  three  carpenters    and 
three  masons. 

The  industrial  or  technical  teachers  are  all  Eurojiean.  There 
are  twelve  such  in  the  Institution  at  present.  Some  of  these  arc 
sent  away  with  their  apprentices  to  do  work  as  required  at  other 
stations.  These  industrial  masters  have  not  been  specially  trained 
in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  mission  has  had  difficulty  enough  to 
get  good  tradesmen  with  good  characters  willing  to  go.  Ni 
industrial  teachers  have  not  been  tried,  simply  because  the 
Institution  has  not  had  time  yet  to  train  them. 

As  to  the  age  at  which  manual  training  ends  and  technical 
education  begins  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  sometimes  two  and  even 
three  generations  may  be  seen  sitting  in  the  same  class.  Happily 
this  is  every  year  becoming  rarer.  There  are  still,  how. 
apprentices  and  other  workers  who  had  not  the  opportunity  ol 
education  in  earlier  years.  For  these  an  evening  school  is  held 
The  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  pupils  is  very  marked, 
and  every  year  good  work  is  done.  Last  year  134  attended,  and 
ninety-seven  pupils  went  in  for  the  examinations.  Hut.  however 
earnest  the  pupils  may  be,  the  energies  of  both  pupfla  and  teaohen 
are  fairly  well  used  up  after  a  full  day's  work. 

The  effects    of  industrial   training  on   those   receiving   it  are, 
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according  to  the  testimony  of  the  missionaries,  undoubtedly  good. 
This  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  older  lads,  and  their 
example  and  influence  are  telling  increasingly  on  the  younger. 
Further,  this  kind  of  training  is  adding  to  the  economic  value 
of  the  lads.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  retain  the  services  of  not  only  lads  who  have  finished 
their  apprenticeship,  but  also  those  who  have  just  begun.  They 
receive  offers  of  service  from  traders  and  others  at  wages  with 
which  the  Mission  cannot  compete.  Steps  are  being  taken,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Administration,  to  make  binding  indentures 
of  apprenticeship. 

The  experience  of  Livingstonia  Institution  is  too  limited  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  how  far  industrial  education  can  be  successfully 
combined  with  instruction  of  a  more  literary  and  general  cha- 
racter. So  far  as  their  short  experience  goes  the  testimony  of  the 
missionaries  is  favourable  to  such  combination.  That  it  is 
desirable  seems  evident.  The  African  needs  to  have  his  hands 
trained  as  well  as  his  head,  otherwise  he  is  very  helpless.  The 
most  useful  and  successful  men  among  them  are  almost  invariably 
those  who  have  received  some  industrial  training.  The  mis- 
sionaries all  ask  for  it,  and  desire  to  see  it  extended  and  developed. 

In  British  Central  Africa  the  white  ]x>pulation,  so  far  from 
objecting  to  the  education  of  natives,  seem  to  desire  it,  as  the 
trained  pupils  of  the  Institution  are  in  great  demand  and  eagerly 
sought  after.  This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  native  labour  is  far  short  of  the  demand.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  trained  native  commands  a  higher  wage  and  is 
preferred  to  the  untrained.  In  British  Central  Africa  there  is  as  yet 
no  competition  between  white  and  native  labour. 

In  closing  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Fred 
L.  M.  Moir,  Secretary  of  the  African  Lakes  Corporation,  and  for 
years  the  manager  in  Central  Africa: — "On  inquiring  at  the  officials 
in  Glasgow,  great  appreciation  is  recorded  of  the  lads  educated 
at  the  Livingstonia  Mission.  Large  numbers  of  old  Mission  boys 
are  employed  as  overseers  of  carriers,  as  engineers  in  steamers,  as 
carpenters  and  bricklayere,  as  interpreters,  as  keepers  of  small 
stores  who  have  to  keep  accounts  of  their  transactions,  and  in 
other  capacities.  A  boy  recommended  by  the  Livingstonia  Mission 
as  having  creditably  passed  through  its  classes  is  almost  sure  of 
immediate  employment.  There  seems  no  near  prospect  of  too 
many  such  educated  lads  being  put  on  the  lalxmr  market." 

J.  Fajrj.ky  Daly. 
February,  1903. 
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NOTE    I. 
REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 


There  are  two  courses  of  training  which  qualify  teachers  for  the  charge  ol 
schools  under  the  Mission,  viz. : — 

1.  The  Normal   Coursb  at  the  Institution. 
2.   Tin:  A*  tim;  Tkaciiers'  Course  Provided  at  tub  Several  Station*. 

1.  Normal  Courts. 

i'i)  l'upils  may  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Institution 
Upon  passing  an  examination  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  Standard  IV. 

(I>)  Attendance  for  five  sessions  is  required  in  this  Department,  during 
four  of  which  the  pupils  must  be  daily  engaged,  for  at  least  one  hour,  in  tlie 
work  of  teaching,  under  supervision. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  the  course  the  pupils  are  examined  in  the  following 
subjects : — 

1.  Scripture  Knowledge. 

2.  English  Language. 

3.  A  Vernacular  Language. 

4.  Writing. 

5.  Arithmetic. 

(>.  School  Management. 

7.  Practice  of  Teaching. 

8.  Geography. 

9.  History. 

10.  Practice  of  Singing. 

11.  Drill. 

12.  Freehand  Drawing. 

13.  Theory  of  Music. 

Not.  12  and  13  are  optional. 

W)  A  pass  in  six  of  the  first  eight  subjects  entitles  to  a  Tcaehcr-I'robi- 
tioner's  Certificate  ;  but  any  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  has  failed,  ud 
any  subjects  omitted  in  this  examination,  must  be  taken  at  subsequent 
examinations  during  probation. 

(e)  The  period  of  probation  is  for  three  years,  including  three  examination*' 
of  the  school  in  which  the  probationer  is  engaged. 

(f)  The  probationer,  besides  taking  up  any  subject  required  U  m! 
may  offer  for  a  higher  examination  in  any  subject  in  which  I  |  i 
previously  been  secured. 

(g)  At  the  end  of  the  probation  a  Schoolmaster's  (or  School  n 
Certificate  is  given,  graded,  according  to  the  results  of  these  examinations, 
and  the  Reports  upon  the  School  or  Classes  conducted  during  the  period. 

2.  Acting-Teachers'  Course. 

(a)  Pupils  who  have  passed  the  examination  in  Standard  1\\,  and  who 
are  employed  as  teachers  under  supervision  at  any  Station  of  the  Ufa 
may  proceed  with  this  course. 
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(6)  They  may  attend  such  special  classes  as  are  provided  at  their  Station, 
and  the  Continuation  School  at  the  Institution,  or  study  privately  when  no 
classes  are  available. 

(r)  On  passing  examinations  in  Standards  V.  and  VI.,  the  pupil  will 
receive  an  Acting-Teacher's  Probationary  Certificate ;  and  the  period  of 
probation  will  begin. 

(d)  The  period  of  probation  is  for  three  years,  including  three  examina- 
tions of  the  school  in  which  the  probationer  is  engaged. 

(e)  During  probation  examinations  will  be  set  in  the  undernoted  subjects  : 

1.  School  Management. 

2.  Practice  of  Teaching. 

3.  Geography. 

4.  History. 
1 5.  Music. 

\  6.  Freehand  Drawing. 
7.  Drill. 

No'.  5  and  6  are  optional. 

(/)  Any  compulsory  subjects  in  whioh  a  probationer  fails  must  be  taken 
at  subsequent  examinations ;  and  a  probationer  may  offer  for  a  higher 
examination  in  any  subject  in  which  a  pass  has  already  been  secured. 

(g)  At  the  end  of  the  probation  a  Schoolmaster's  (or  Schoolmistress's) 
Certificate  (A.-T.  Course)  is  given,  graded,  according  to  the  results  of  these 
examinations,  and  the  Reports  upon  the  School  or  Classes  conducted  during 
the  period. 

Livingston  in  Mission,  October,  1897. 


NOTE  II. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  LIVINGSTONIA 
MISSION  FOR  1901. 

livingstonia. 

Industrial. 

Mr.  Hardie,  since  his  arrival,  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  work  of  the  next  dry  season,  when  native  labourers  become  available. 
A  road  suitable  for  vehicular  traffic  is  needed  between  the  lake  and  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  from  which  a  road  is  already  made  to  the  Institution.  As  the 
difference  of  height  from  the  lake  to  the  top  of  this  cliff  is  2,300  feet,  and  the 
distance  in  a  straight  line  is  only  about  three  miles,  a  great  deal  of  search 
and  careful  surveying  were  required  ere  a  line  with  a  suitable  gradient 
was  found.  This  could  only  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  after  the  bush 
fires  had  cleared  the  face  of  the  hills  and  gorges,  thus  showing  the  exact 
contour  of  the  ridges.  Now  the  line  of  road  has  all  been  marked  out,  and, 
with  the  few  men  available,  part  of  it  near  the  lake  end  has  been  cleared. 
The  making  of  the  road  will  be  a  heavy  piece  of  work  ;  but  it  will  relieve 
natives  of  the  carriage  of  many  and  heavy  loads,  which  is  apt  to  frighten 
them  from  coming  here  at  all. 

Similar  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  laying  of  the  water  pipes. 

Mr.  Chalmers  arrived  on  23rd  November,  and  at  once  set  to  work  on 
needed  repairs  on  the  wood-working  machinery,  and  setting  up  other 
machines  that  had  but  recently  arrived. 
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1.  Printing. — Mr,  R.  D.  M'Minn  reports  : 

Sdilf — Compositors,  sis  apprentices  ;  bookbinders,  one  journeyman  anil 
seven  apprentices. 

Work    done. — In    Namwanga — a   small    Catechism    (SOO    copies). 
'Ngoni — Parables,  ifcc.  (500  copies).     In  Mambwe,  for  the  IxMidon  Mission- 
ary  Society— School    Primer   (500   copies),    Parables    (8G  -1     In 
Konde,  for  the  Berlin  Mission — School  Primer  (10t«>  copies).     School  roll- 
books  for  Dutch  Mission  and  London  Missionary  Society ;    cargo  ra 
i>> id  manifests,  passage  tickets,  log-eheets,  Ac,  for  African  kikes  Co.,  Ltd  . 
Tanganyika  Concessions,  Ltd.,  <tc.  ;  also  the  usual  variety  of  work  for  our 
own  stations— memos.,  account  headings,  school  registers,   certifi' 
schedules,  syllable  sheets,  &c. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  binding  done 
for  members  of  the  staff  and  others. 

Work  on  liarul. — Seven  books  in  as  many  different  languages,  including 
a  Nyanja  Hymn  Book  for  the  Dutch  Mission  ;  Acts  and  Gospel  of  John. 
for  the  London  Missionary  Society  ;  and  a  School  Primer,  for  the  Berlin 
Mission. 

Value    of    work  £377   14     -4 

Books  sold  in  book  store 268  16  10 


£046   11     2 

•2.  Carpentry,— Mr.  MeHnun  reports: 

I  luring  the  end  of  1900  and  the  beginning  o(  1!»01  the  Carpeati 

ment  suffered  very  much  owing  to  the  lack  of  Eurojiean  supervision.  Mr. 
John  M'Gregor  lieing  the  only  carpenter  engaged  at  that  time  in  the  work  . 
and  when  we  remember  that  he  had  to  look  after  the  workshop,  the  en 
of  the  turbine  house  and  machinery,  keep  all  the  sawpits  going,  and  about 
800  outside  workers  in  addition,  we  can  imagine  his  position.     Matters  have 
been  righted  to  a  large  extent  during  the  year,  Mr.  Murray  being  nfievtd 
from  the  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  owing  to  the  return  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffat  from  furlough,  and  the  appointment  of  Measr.- 
drum  and  Adamson.    At  the  present  time  each  one  has  charge  of  a  certain 
branch  of  work — two  at  Livingstonia,  and  two  for  the  other  stations— so 
that  now  the  wants  of  these  are  being  attended  to  by  two  European  carpen- 
ters   with  native    helpers,   and   also   as   much    material  supplied    from 
Livingstonia  as  it  is  possible  to  prepare.     The  present  staff  of  native  WOrkMI 
consists  of  3  journeymen  carpenters,  16  sawyers,   and  37  apprentices,  "! 
whom  19  have  been  engaged  during  the  year  ;  while  3  have  left  ow  ii 
sickness,  2  have  been  dismissed  as  unsuitable,  and  2  have  left    without 
giving  any  reason.     During  the  year  2  apprentices  finished  their  com 
five  years,  and.are  now  engaged  as  journeymen. 

We  are  employed  at  the  present  time  with  the  woodwork  of  a  house  for 
Dr.  Elmslieat  Ekwendeni.  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupation 
at  Livingstonia,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  roof  ;  and  a  liii<liu^-slage 
for  goods  at  the  lake  shore.    The  house  presently  occupied  by  Mr.  Moffat 
has  been  finished  ;  alterations  were  made  on  the  bouse  at  Hora  ;  and  the 
Educational  Department  had  several  reed  houses  erected  for  schooling  - 
a  reed  school  at  Livingstonia,  and  help  given  to  the  natives  in  ere 
similar  schools  at  Mlowe  and  at  Hora.     A  shed  had  to  be  erected  at  Man- 
chewe  as  a  wood  store.     Little  could  be  done  for  outside  customers  arwil 
the  need  for  work  at  the.  Institution  and  other  stations. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done: — 22  panelled  doors.  5 
glass  doors.  33  windows,  9  school  desks,  S  school  forms,  table  for  saw  shar- 
pener, 6  tables,  1  wardrobe,  1  sideboard.  3  small  chests  of  drawers    I 
stand,  3  sets  of  tressles  for  book-stands,  2  picture  frames,  29  small  black- 
boards for  village  schools,  3  blackboard*  for  Institution,  3  ox  carts,  2  yankers, 
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9  wheel-barrows,  2  hand-carts,  6  ladders,  34  rakes,  3  masons'  bunkers, 
18  straight  edges,  2  grain  sieves,  several  yokes  and  00  skeys  for  oxen,  and 
several  smaller  articles,  in  addition  to  repairs  needed  during  the  year. 

Trees  to  be  cut  up  into  planks  and  boards  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  top 
of  Mount  Nyamkowa.  Owing  to  cold  and  mist  on  the  mountain  top  the 
natives  cannot  begin  this  work  till  July  or  August,  and  they  leave  off  in 
November  to  go  home  to  cultivate  their  own  gardens.  From  Nyamkowa 
and  other  places  several  hundred  logs  have  been  brought  to  the  sawmill  to 
be  ready  for  cutting  up  during  the  time  that  native  labour  is  scarce. 

3.  Agriculture.—  Mr.  M  Moffat  reports : 

There  is  not  much  of  importance  to  chronicle  in  connection  with  the  work 
in  this  department  for  the  past  year.  Since  the  closing  of  the  school  last 
March,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  food,  the  department  has  managed 
to  keep  up  the  food  supply  without  any  assistance  from  our  friends  at 
Bandawe. 

Our  crop  of  maize  was  particularly  good.  Nearly  90,000  lbs.  were  har- 
vested. Of  beans  we  did  not  gather  in  such  a  plentiful  supply — only  about 
8,000  lbs.  The  wheat  crop  was  fairly  good  ;  about  6,000  lbs.  were  threshed 
out.  The  return  from  our  small  coffee  plantation  was  very  meagre,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  some  600  lbs.    Very  little  tree  planting  has  been  done. 

The  cattle  have  thriven  fairly  well.  We  have  reared  forty  calves,  and  a 
good  supply  of  milk  has  been  sustained,  whilst  the  trek  oxen  have  been 
invaluable  in  the  carting  of  brick  and  stone  and  the  ploughing  of  the  fields. 

4.  Building. — Mr.  Gauld  and  Mr.  Sutherland  report : 

On  Mr.  Sutherland's  arrival  from  Bandawe  in  February,  1901,  nothing 
gave  him  more  surprise  than  the  work  in  hewn  stone  done  by  the  boys  at 
the  Institution.  He  was  soon  at  work  repairing  the  brickwork  of  the 
turbine  flume,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  heavy  floods,  and  building  a 
pillar  of  stone  to  support  the  wooden  part  of  the  flume.  For  this  work  287 
feet  of  ashlar  and  2  j  tons  of  lime  were  used. 

In  March  the  building  of  a  stone  house  was  begun,  and  the  apprentices 
showed  considerable  interest  in  the  work,  and  some  became  fairly  good 
builders.  In  May  this  work  was  postponed  for  a  time  to  help  at  a  brick 
cottage,  with  back  wing  for  kitchen,  at  which  Mr.  W.  I.  Henderson  with  a 
company  of  school  boys  had  been  at  work.  Lack  of  bricks  necessitated  the 
building  of  this  cottage  being  stopped  for  a  time,  and  allowed  of  a  return  to 
the  stone  building.  The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  carpenters'  present 
reed  shop  made  it  necessary  to  begin  the  permanent  workshop,  and  the 
foundations  were  excavated  for  walls  200  feet  long  and  gables  30  feet  wide, 
with  stone  foundation  for  brick  walls  above.  This  work  went  on  till  most 
of  the  labourers  left  in  December,  at  which  time  the  stonework  of  two 
gables  and  40  feet  of  each  side  wall  had  been  brought  up  to  the  ground  level. 

A  number  of  orders  for  monumental  stonework  have  been  received. 
Several  tombstones,  with  inscriptions,  have  been  sent  to  different  places. 
A  cross  for  Tanganyika,  a  baptismal  font  for  the  new  church  at  Bandawe, 
and  a  memorial  stone  with  inscription  for  the  pavilion  at  Zomba  in  memory 
of  our  late  Queen,  have  been  partly  made  or  completed,  and  there  are  nine 
orders  still  to  be  overtaken.  One  native  especially  shows  a  deep  interest  in 
and  liking  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Qauld  arrived  from  Bandawe  at  the  close  of  March.  The  crane  for  the 
quarry,  sent  out  by  kind  friends  in  Glasgow,  was  at  once  set  up  with  Mr. 
W.  I.  Henderson's  help.  It  has  been  most  useful,  and  when  at  work  saves 
us  about  five  shillings  per  day  as  compared  with  native  labour  required  to 
accomplish  the  same  work.  Other  one  or  two  derrick  cranes  to  lift  30  or 
40  cwts.  would  bean  immense  help  and  saving  in  house-building  operations. 

A  verandah  was  added  to  Rev.  Mr.  Henderson's  house,  and  another  to  the 
new  cottage  the  late  Mr.  W.  D.  Macgregor  had  occupied.  The  brickwork 
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for  boilers  in  the  kitchen  at  the  dining-hall  was  rebuilt;  The  foundation  of 
another  brick  cottage  was  laid  in  stone,  and  the  brickwork  carried  up  to  the 
level  of  the  joists. 

In  June.  Mr.  VV.  I.  Hendersou,  with  native  helpers,  went  to  Ekwendeni 
to  build  the  brickwork  of  a  new  house  there, and  after  1 1  ■  -  left  for  furlough  lie 
natives  remained  to  help  with  the  building  of  the  school  church,  outbul 
and  repairs. 

A  large  amount  of  stone  has  been  quarried,  and  substantial  wurk  don« 
uiili  it.  including  fire-place  and  door  and  window  Lintels  and  uDa.  In  li'* 
brickfield  between  400,000  and  500,000  bricks  were  moulded,  but  great 
loan  were  sustained  owing  to  untimely  showers.  Line'  m  brought  bj 
steamer  from  Young's  Bay  to  Florence  Bay,  but  it  takes  a  long  time 
it  carried  to  the  buildings  by  means  of  loads  of  from  30  to  50  lbs.  on  the  heads 
of  carriers  up  the  steep  ascent  from  the  lake. 

Some  1,200  labourers  have  been  employed  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
during  the  year,  and  there  are  at  present  a  large  number  serving  a  five- 
years'  apprenticeship,  and  others  working  on  engagements  for  one  year. 

*  Approximate  value  of  industrial  work  done  :— 

£  s.  d. 

Printing  Department        377  14  4 

Carpentry  Department 1,020  0  0 

Building  Department        1,650  0  0 

Agricultural  Department  ..        ..        ..          500  0  0 

Natives  under  industrial  training  on  engagements  of  one  to  five  years,  210. 


•  From    "The  Aurora,"   a  Journal  of  Missionary  News  and  Christian 
Work,  Livingstonia,  April  1st,  1902. 
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APPENDIX    B3. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  BLANTYRE  MISSION, 
BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 


The  following  information  has  been  furnished  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Blantyre  Mission  in  response  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to 
them  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(1)  What  has  been  done  to  provide  manual,  industrial,  or  agri- 
cultural education  for  natives!  Of  what  do  such  courses  consist  ? 
Are  the  teachers  Europeans!  Have  they  been  specially  trained  in 
the  work  of  teaching  ?  Have  native  teachers  been  tried  t  If  so,  with 
what  success? 

Every  native  boy  at  Blantyre  and  Domasi,  Zomba  and  Mlanje, 
is  taught  a  trade,  though  he  may  be  a  teacher,  or  a  catechist  looking 
forward  to  the  ministry.  He  is  trained  by  the  resident  qualified 
European  Missionary  to  be  a  printer,  a  joiner,  a  gardener,  a  builder, 
a  cobbler,  etc.  A  number  are  hospital  attendants.  One  or  two 
medical  assistants  are  so  advanced  that  they  can  do  everything, 
except  major  operations.    Some  make  excellent  teachers. 

(2)  At  what  age  does  technical  education  in  industry  and  agriculture 
begin  in  the  earlier  stages  of  general  education  ?  (i.e.,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  specifically  technical  education  ?)  Is  manual  training 
made  a  feature  of  the  curriculum  ?    If  so,  with  what  results  f 

The  Educational  Regulations  (see  Note  II.)  will  give  the  ages. 
Manual  training  is  an  essential  feature. 

(3)  Does  it  appear  that  industrial  and  agricultural  education  is 
having  good  effects  (a)  on  the  character  of  the  natives  receiving  it ; 
(b)  on  their  economic  efficiency. 

The  effects  are  good,  both  on  character  and  economio  efficiency. 

(4)  Can  such  industrial  and  agricultural  education  be  successfully 
combined  with  instruction  of  a  more  literary  and  general  characterf 
If  so,  to  what  degree  has  such  a  combination  proved  desirable  f 

Yes,  certainly.  The  aim  is  to  maintain  the  missionary  character. 
The  trained  young  men  do  evangelistic  work. 

(5)  Has  there  been  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  section  of 
the  wliite  population  to  the  provision  for  natives  of  a  kind  of  education 
which  might  enable  the  latter  to  compete  effectively  with  skilled  white 
labour  in  various  industrial  occupations  ? 

There  is  little  or  no  skilled  white  labour,  except  that  the  trading 
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and  transport  companies  have  European  employees  who  have 
natives  under  them.  Tlie  planters  and  traders  compete  for  the 
services  of  the  educated  mission-boys,  and,  as  they  offer  higher 
wages  than  the  Mission  can  give,  it  is  difficult  for  the  Mission  to 
retain  its  workers.  In  fact,  this  sifts  the  workers,  only  earnest 
lads  who  like  Christian  work  remaining  in  the  Mission. 
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NOTE  L 

BLANTYRE  MISSION    EDUCATIONAL   CODE. 
Mabch  1900. 


Vernaculab  School. 

Alio  Village  Schools  and  Out-Station  Schools. 


Class  I. 
Reading.— Alphabet. 

Writing. — Holding  Slate  and  Pencil  ;  Strokes. 
Arithmetic. — Figures  1-9,  0 ;  English  and  Vernacular  numerals  1-10. 
Catechism. — Questions  1-3. 

Religious  Knowledge.— Ule  of  Christ  and  Old  Testament  History  taught 
orally  in  alternate  Sessions. 

Class  IL 
Reading. — Syllabus. 

Writing.— Strokes,  Hooks,  m,  n,  I,  u,  w,  o,  a,  e,  r,  d,  g. 
Arithmetic.— Vernacular  and   English   numerals    1-60.    Addition   Tables 

of  two  units. 
Catechism.— Questions  4-7. 
Religious  Knowledge. — As  above. 

Class  HI. 

Reading. — 1st  Mang'anja  or  Yao  Reading  Book ;  Spelling. 
Writing.— All  letters  ;  short  words  without  capitals  (on  slate). 
Arithmetic. — English  and  Vernacular  numeral!  1-100 ;   Soma  of  three 
lines  of  units. 

Catechism.— Questions  8-19. 
Religious  Knowledge.— As  above. 

Class  IV. 

Reading.—  2nd  Mang'anja  or  Yao  Heading  Book. 

Writing.- Capital  Letters ;  sentences  copied  from  blackboard. 

Arithmetic— Addition  of  4  lines  of  figures  and  numeration  up  to  10,000 

Subtraction  tables. 
Catechism.— Questions  20-36. 
Religious  Knowledge.— As  above. 

Class  V. 

Reading. — 3rd  Mang'anja  or  Yao  Header. 

Writing. — Dictation  of  a  paragraph  from  Lesson,  with  punctuation  and 
capitals,  etc. 

Arithmetic.— Addition  and  Subtraction  ;  Numeration  up  to  1,000,000. 

Catechism.— Questions  37-51. 

Religious  Knowledge. — As  above. 

Special  Subject.— For  those  proceeding  to  Anglo-Vernacular  School- 
English  ;  Queen's  Primer,  Parts  I.  and  II. ;  Spelling ;  Translation 
and  lie-Translation. 
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Anglo-Vernacular  School. 

(At  Blast ybe  Station  Only.) 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 


Standard  I. 

Reading  (English).— Infant  Header  and  Book  I. ;   Spelling  ;    Translation 

and  lie-Translation. 
Heading  (Vernacular).— A  Gospel. 
Writing.—  Dictation  on  Slates  ;  Copy. 
Arithmetic—  Addition  ;   Subtraction  ;    Multiplication  1-6. 
Catechism.— Questions  52-00. 
Religious  Knouiedge. — As  above,  with  special  knowledge  of  Oospel  read. 

Standard  II. 

Reading  (English).— Book  II.  ;  Spelling  ;  Translation  and  Re -Translation. 

Heading  (Vernacular).— A  Gospel. 

Writing. — Dictation  with  Pencil  in  Book  ;  Copy. 

Arithmetic— AW  Simple  Rules. 

Composition.— Writing  a  story  in  Vernacular  ;  proper  use  of  capitals  and 

full  stops. 
Calecltism.— Questions  61-78. 
lidigious  Knouiedge.— As  above. 

Standard  III. 

Heading  (English).— liook  III.  ;  Selling  ;  Translation  and  Re-Translatiuu. 

Reading  (Vernacular).— A  Gospel. 

Writing.— Dictation  in  Book  with  Pencil  ;  Copy. 

Arithmetic. — Compound  Rules — Money  ;    Reduction  of  Money. 

Composition. — tatter  in  Vernacular  with  Punctuation. 

Grammar.— Parts  of  Speech  in  English  and  Vernacular. 

Catechism.— Questions  7'J-100. 

Heligious  Knowledge.— As  above. 


Anglo-Vernacular  School. 
SENIOR  DEPARTMENT. 
(FOR  PUPLL  TEACHERS  AND  APPRENTICES  IN  THE  VARK 
MISSION  INDUSTRIES.) 


Standard  IV. 
1st  Year. 


Reading.— Hook  IV.;  Spelling;   Translation  and  Rc-Translatum. 

Writing.— Dictation  with  pen  on  {taper  ;  Copy. 

Aritlimetic— Compound    Rules    (Weights    and    Measures);     Redud 

Elementary  Fractions. 
Grammar.— Knowledge  of  Article,  Noun  and  Adjeetira. 
Composition.— Vernacular  Essay  and  Short  English  Sentences. 
Geograpliy.— Points  of  Compass  ;   Globe  ;    Maps  ;    Local  Geography  with 

maps. 
Religious  Knowledge.— Our  Lord's  Miracles  and  a  Period  of  Old  Tivtainout. 
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Standard  V. 
2nd  Year. 

Reading. — Book  V. ;  Spelling  ;  Translation  and  Re-Translation. 

Writing.— Dictation  on  Paper  ;  Copy. 

Aritlimetic— Simple  Proportion  ;    Fractions  ;    Bills  of  Parcels. 

Composition.— Vernacular  Essay  ;    English  Sentences. 

Grammar. — Knowledge  of  all  Parts  of  8peech. 

Geograpto  — General  Outlines  of  Geography  of  the  World  ;  Continents  ; 

Oceans;  etc. ;  Geography  of  Africa. 
.//ijtory.—General  Outlines  of  History. 
Religious  Knowledge. — Our  Lord's  Parables  and  a  Period  of  Old  Testament. 

Standard  VI. 

3rd  Year. 

Reading— Book  VI. ;   Spelling  ;   Translation  and  Be -Translation. 

Writing.— Dictation  on  Paper. 

Arithmetic— Compound  Proportion  ;    Decimals  ;    Interest ;    Mensuration 

of  Simple  Areas. 
Composition.— Vernacular  Essay  and  English  Sentences. 
Grammar. — Analysis  of  Sentences. 
Geography. — Europe  generally  and  British  Isles. 
History.— Outlines  of  Church  History. 

Religious  Knowledge. — Book  of  Acts  and  Period  of  Old  Testament  History. 
Special  Class  for  Teachers.— School  Management  and  Method. 


Advance  Classics. 
FOR  DEACONS,  EVANGELISTS,  or  READERS. 


First  Yrar. 

English  Reading.— Translation  and  Re-Translation  ;  with  Elementary 
Knowledge  of  English  Literature. 

Advanced  Arithmetic— Involution  and  Evolution  ;  Mathematical  Properties 
of  Square,  Circle,  Triangle,  Oblong,  Parallel  Lines. 

Soence.-^Qeneral  Physiology  and  Physical  Geography. 

Composition. — English  and  Vernacular  Essays. 

History.— General  History  of  British  Isles,  with  its  relation  to  their  Geo- 
graphy. 

Srcomd  Yrar. 

English   Reading.— Translation   and    Re-Translation,   with    Elementary 

Knowledge  of  English  Literature. 
Science.— Some  other  scientific  subject. 
Old  Testament.— The  Pentateuch. 
New  Testament.— The  Synoptic  Qospels. 
History.— General  History  and  Expansion  of  Civilization  with  its  relation 

to  the  Geography  of  the  World. 

Thikd  Yeah. 
Old  Testament.— Joshua  to  2nd  Kings. 
New  Testament.— Gospel  of  St.  John,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  reference 

to  the  varioua  Epistles  and  other  writers. 
Theology.— The  Creed. 
History.— General  outlines  of  Church  History  with  special  knowledge  of 

First  Four  Centuries. 
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COUR8K  OF  INSTBUCTION 
lull   APPRENTICES   TO  TILE  TRADE  OF   PRINTING. 


Fibst  Year. 

1.  I«miiiig  cases,  type,  and  method  of  distribut 
a.  Composing  filain  work,  with  instruction  in  spacing,  justifying,  mom^ 
of  type,  and  preparing  for  distribution. 

3.  Learning  manuscript  signs,  punctuation,  capitalization  and  indentation. 

4.  Learning  proof -correcting  signs. 

5.  Taking  copy  and  correcting  proof. 

Second  Yeah. 

1.  Composing— more  advanced  ;  tabular  work. 

2.  Making  up,  imposing  and  locking  up  for  small  press — hand  and  lreadl<' . 

3.  Inking  ;  making  and  care  of  rollers. 

Thibd  Year. 

1.  Advanced  composing — displaying. 

2.  Making  up,  imposing,  and  locking  up  for  large  press — hand  or  cylinder. 

3.  Use  of  large  press. 

Apprentices  will  be  examined  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  will  show  speci- 
mens of  their  work.  The  result  of  the  examination  will  be  entered  in  their 
certificate. 


Couksk  ok  Instbuction  fob  Apfbentick  Clkbkb. 


First  Ykab. 

Copying  letters  ;  indexing  letter  books  ;   addressing  letters  ;    folding  and 

arranging  letters,  receipt),  etc. 
AnUtiueUc — Weights  and  Measures. 

Second  Ykab. 

Invoices:— giving  receipts  ;   despatching  and  receiving  ulendos. 
Petty  Cash  :— Elementary  exercises  in  book  keeping. 
Arithmetic.— Averages  and  percentages. 

Third  Year. 

Rendering    accounts  : — Freight    calculation  ;     commercial    abbreviation*. 

stores,  letter  writing  and  typewriting. 
Aritltmetic. — Interest ;    ratio  and  proportion,  etc. 

Apprentices  will  be  examined  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  will  pmdaH 
specimens  of  their  work.  The  result  of  the  examination  will  be  eiitenxJ  in 
their  certificates. 


Ooubsk  of  Instruction  fob  Cabpentby  Appbknticks. 


First   Year. 

IV  Quarter.—  Hough  planing  and  use  of  jack  plane;    use  of  iquaj 
straight-edge  ;   reading,  and  use  of  foot  rule. 
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•2nd  Quarter.— Smooth  planing  ;  use  of  smoothing  plane  and  hand  plane  ; 

training  the  eye  in  planing  straight  edges  ;  sawing  and  use  rf  different 

saws ;  names  and  uses  of  various  tools. 
3rd  Quarter. — Use  of  auger  and  boring  brace  and  bits  ;  dressing  wood  for 

door  and  window  frames  ;  grinding  tools  on  grindstone  ;  sharpening 

plane  irons,  chisels,  etc.,  on  oilstone. 
4th  Quarter.—  Making  door  and  window  frames.    Making  a  plain  door  and 

brick  mould. 

Second  Yeah. 

1st  Quarter. — Malting  roofing  for  houses  and  putting  on  iron. 

■2nd  Quarter. — Putting  in  and  fastening  door  and  window  frames  ;  hinging 

the  same  ;  mortising  ;  tnnrlring  off  wood  ;  making  a  screen. 
ird  Quarter. — Making  book-shelves,  school  forms,  black-boards  and  stands  ; 

use  of  bow  saw. 
4th  Quarter— Haitian  common   tables,  wash-stands,   towel  rails,  chairs 

(camp  and  folding). 

Third  Yeab. 

lit  Quarter.—  Making  a  window  and  glazing  it ;  a  panelled  door. 
•2nd,  ird  and  4th  Quarter. — Dining-room  table ;  chair ;  sofa ;  picture  frames ; 
French  polishing. 

Special.— Wood  Turning  and  Wood  Carving. — For  those  desiring  it  special 
instruction  will  be  provided. 

Apprentices  will  be  examined  at  the  close  of  each,year,  and  will  produce 
specimens  of  their  work.  The  result  of  examination  will  be  entered  in  their 
certificates. 


Outlines  of  Subjects  to  be  Taught 

DURING   THJiEE    YEARS'   APPRENTICESHIP   IN  HOSPITAL. 
Qualification  at    knd   or    apprenticeship—  "  Hospital  Attjcndant." 


Fdmt  Ybab. 

The  general  structure  of  the  body  and  the  elements  of  physiology . 

The  treatment  of  wounds,  ulcers,  and  bums. 

liandaging. 

Second  Year. 

Temperature  taking.  The  elements  of  dispensing.  Weights  and  Measures. 
The  different  syringes  and  their  uses.  Baths  and  the  packs,  cupping, 
poultices,  fomentations.  The  care  of  patients,  bedsores,  etc.  Sick- 
room cookery.    Disinfecting. 

Third  Yeab. 

How  to  observe  patients,  the  pulse,  etc. ;  states  of  collapse,  concussion, 
delirium,  etc.  What  to  do  in  emergencies,  drowning,  poisoning, 
snakebite,  loss  of  blood.    Contagion  and  infection.    Ventilation. 

Apprentices  will  be  examined  at  the  end  of  each  year.    The  result  of 
each  examination  will  be  entered  in  their  certificates. 
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NOTE  II. 

REGULATIONS 

For  the  Educational  and  Industrial  Departments  of  the 
Blantvre  Mission,  1900. 


I.— Gknbkal. 

1.  In  the  admission  of  pupils,  preference  will  lie  given  I"  thoM  who  tang 
certificates  of  character  or  letters  of  recommendation  from  other  stations  of 
the  Mission,  or  who  have  passed  through  the  Vernacular  course  in  ID}  oi 
the  out-stations  or  village  schools,  or  who  are  recommended  by  European 
employers  and  who  are  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under  twenty.  Ad- 
mission of  young  boys  or  of  very  young  girls  is  not  advisable  except  in  special 
circumstances  and  then  only  when  recommended  by  parent  or  guardian. 

2.  All  Cliristian  parents  sending  children  to  school  are  expected  to  pay 
the  usual  fees  for  board  and  education. 

3.  All  boarders  and  others  resident  on  the  Mission  are  expected  to  attend 
morning  and  evening  prayers  at  the  stated  time  of  worship. 

II. — BOABDBKS. 

4.  AU  boarders  are  expected  to  lie  within  Mission  bounds  after  sunset 
except  by  special  leave  of  the  Head  of  the  Mission.  Any  boarder  found 
absent  from  the  station,  visiting  any  of  the  villages  after  that  hour,  or  absent 
during  the  night  without  such  leave,  or  any  boarder  bringing  in  beer  into 
the  station,  or  frequenting  beer-drinkings  in  the  villages  is  liable  to  dismissal. 

0.  All  boarders  must  be  in  their  dormitories  after  night  bell  has  rung,  and 
must  answer  their  names  at  roll  call. 

6.  All  Iioarders  must  rise  at  bugle  call,  sweep  and  clean  out  their  dormi- 
tories, and  fold  their  blankets  and  mats  before  first  bell.  On  Saturday-.  iIh-j 
must  wash  and  clean  out  their  dormitories  and  have  them  ready  for  inspection 
at  eight  o'clock. 

7.  All  boarders  must  take  their  turn  in  washing  the  plates  and  sweeping 
the  dining  hall  after  each  meal. 

III.— Junioe  School. 

8.  All  pupils  in  the  Junior  School  must  work  in  the  afternoon  and  on 
Saturday  forenoon  at  such  useful  occupation  as  is  appointed  them  in  part 
payment  for  their  board  and  education. 

9.  All  pupils  in  the  Junior  School  must  take  their  turn  in  sweeping  OQt 
the  school  daily,  and  on  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning  must 

out  and  clean  the  school  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  and  pupil  k  u 

10.  No  pupil  will  be  retained  in  school,  or  continue  to  receive  education 
in  the  Mission  after  he  has  passed  tlirough  the  Junior  School  (Standard  111. 
unless  he  binds  himself  by  agreement  or  indenture  as  apprentice  for  time 
years  to  any  of  the  industrial  departments  of  the  Mission  to  work  inacroid- 
ance  with  the  regulations  appointed  for  the  same  as  per  Section  Y I .  of  these 
regulations. 

11.  Certificates  of  character  and  education  will  lie  given  to  all  who  pass 
through  the  course  of  the  Junior  School  Code  and  ikiss  the  exit  examination. 
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IV. — Sbniob  School. 

12.  The  Senior  School  is  open  to  all  apprentices,  and  is  held  from  6.30 
to  8  in  the  morning  and  from  8  to  0  in  the  evening.  The  subjects  taught 
are  those  of  the  Senior  Code— Standards  IV.  to  VI. 

13.  Certificates  of  character  and  education  will  be  given  to  all  who  pass 
through  the  course  of  the  Senior  School  Code  and  pass  the  exit  examination. 

V.— Gluts'  Industrial  Work. 

14.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  6.30  to  8  in  the  morning,  when  the  girls 
are  engaged  in  household  work  in  the  various  mission  houses  as  far  as  oppor- 
tunity permits.  Prom  8  to  12  the  senior  girls  who  are  not  in  school  are 
trained  in  laundry  work,  sewing,  cutting  out  and  making  garments.  From 
2  till  5  the  girls  both  junior  and  senior  engage  in  manual  work  of  various 
kinds.  One  afternoon  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  washing  and  ironing  their 
own  clothes. 

VI. — Apprentices. 

15.  The  working  hours  are  from  8  to  12  and  from  2  to  5,  and  on  Saturdays 
from  8  to  12. 

For  hospital  attendants  the  hours  of  duty  will  be  arranged  by  the  doctor 

in  charge. 

16.  Every  apprentice  must  present  himself  promptly  at  his  work  at  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  and  must  oontinue  steadily  at  work  during  the  appointed 
hours. 

17.  No  apprentice  may  be  absent  from  his  work  for  any  purpose  whatever 
without  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

18.  No  smoking  is  allowed  at  any  time  during  work  hours. 

19.  The  school  hours  for  apprentices  are  from  6.30  to  8  in  the  morning 
and  from  8  to  9  in  the  evening,  and  pupils  must  present  themselves  promptly 
on  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

20.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  three  years.  The  rate  of  wages 
for  apprentices  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

1st  Year  2s.  6d.  per  month. 
2nd  Year  3s.  6d.  per  month. 
3rd  Year  5s.  per  month. 

21.  A  bonus  of  £2  sterling  shall  be  paid  to  an  apprentice  in  the  event  of  his 
completing  the  full  period  of  his  apprenticeship  and  giving  satisfaction  as 
being  faithful  and  competent  in  his  calling  and  as  having  conducted  himself 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Head  of  the  Mission  and  of  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  he  has  served,  who  shall  be  the  sole  judges  as  to  the  above 
qualities  in  the  apprentice. 

22.  One  month's  holiday  without  pay  or  one  fortnight  with  pay  is  given 
each  year  at  suoh  time  during  the  school  vacation  as  the  Head  of  the  Mission 
may  arrange. 

23.  Leave  of  absence  will  be  granted  at  other  times  only  when  sufficient 
cause  is  shown.  For  such  leave  application  must  be  made  first  to  the  Head 
of  the  Mission  and  next  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  to  which  the  applicant 
may  belong.    In  cases  of  sickness  a  medical  certificate  is  required. 

24.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  apprentice  will  be  examined  in  the  subjects 
of  the  course  for  that  year,  and  will  submit  for  inspection  specimens  of  his 
work.    The  results  of  such  examinations  will  be  entered  on  bis  certificate 

of  character  and  discharge. 

26.  When  an  apprentice  is  found  culpably  wasting  his  time  by  being 
nnpunctual  at  bell  or  by  loitering  when  he  ought  to  be  at  work  he  shall  be 
subject  to  a  small  fine. 
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26.  Work  or  tools  spoiled  through  oaroleesneea  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
oulpablo  party. 

VII.— Advanokd  Ooubsb. 

27.  An  advanced  course  is  provided  for  those  who  desire  to  proceed  with 
their  education  towards  the  office  of  deacon,  evangelist,  or  oateohiat  with  i 
view  to  the  ministry  of  the  native  Church.  This  course  will  embrace  the 
following  subjects  : — 

First  year  : — English,   Advanced    Arithmotio  ;  a  soianoo   aubjeot ;  Com- 
position, History. 

Second  year  .-—English ;  a  science  subject;  Old  Testament;  New  Testa- 
ment ;  History. 

Third  year  ; — Old  Testament ;  New   Testament ;  Church  History ;  Theo- 
logy ;  Christian  Ethics. 

During  the  above  oourse  pupils  will  be  able  to  support  themselves  by 

moans  of  thoir  trade  or  calling. 
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APPENDIX    B4. 

THE    EDUCATION    OF    NATIVES    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 


This  subject,  wbioh  has  long  interested  English  people,  has 
a  fresh  importance  to-day,  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dealt 
with  is  calculated  to  affect,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  every 
colony  in  South  Africa,  not  only  through  the  example  offered 
by  the  local  administrations,  but  by  the  influence  exercised  on 
the  large  native  population  whioh  is  being  attracted  to  the  mines 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia  from  all 
parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  steps  already  taken  in  regard  to  education  in  the  new  colonies 
show  that  there  is  full  recognition  of  its  value  so  far  as  children  of 
European  origin  are  concerned.  It  is  quite  right  that  this  should 
receive  the  first  consideration,  but  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
where  two  races  on  different  planes  of  civilization  come  into  such 
close  contact,  as  do  the  whites  and  blacks  in  South  Africa,  they 
act  and  re-act  on  each  other,  and  where  the  higher  race  neglects 
its  duty  to  the  lower  it  will  itself  suffer 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  wide-spread  prejudice  exists  in  South 
Africa  against  the  school  native,  based  upon  a  conviction  that  book 
learning  has  lowered  his  usefulness  for  work,  for  which  it  makes 
him  more  diainclinedthanhe  naturally  is,  as  well  as  uppish  and 
conceited.  1 

The  opportunities  of  education  within  the  reach  of  the  average 
native  are  generally  meagre  and  imperfect.  As  the  books  con- 
veying instruction  are  not  in  themselves  demoralising,  the  fault, 
if  fault  there  is,  must  be  with  the  instructors  or  pupils,  or  both. 

The  teachers  are  mostly  missionaries  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  natives.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  these  worthily  carry  on  the  duties  of  their  profession ; 
'  but  many  of  them  with  their  families  have  necessarily  led  isolated 
lives,  with  few  chances  of  associating  or  exchanging  ideas  with 
people  engaged  in  other  work,  and  have  in  consequence  been  uncon- 
sciously influenced  by  their  surroundings,  and  some  amongst  them, 
impressed  by  the  evidence  they  recognised  of  a  humanity  having  so 
much  in  common,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  difference  between  white  and  black  is  but  a  question 
of  religion  and  book-learning.  This  view  would  be  readily  adopted 
by  the  native  and  would  foster  conceit  and  discontent  with  service. 
But  whatever  the  objection  to  the  school  Kaffir  may  be,  or  what- 
ever reason  may  be  offered  for  this  objection,  the  growing  desire 
of  the  intelligent  young  natives  to  be  taught  cannot  be  disregarded. 
The  more  they  come  in  contact  with  Europeans  the  more  thjs  »» 
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shown,  as  is  evidenced  hy  the  increasing  attendance  at  the  Missionarj 
schools  for  adults,  as  well  as  at  the  night  schools  in  the  towns  and 
mining  centres  where  such  schools  are  available. 

It  api>ears  the  province  of  the  Government  to  afford  the  U 
opportunities  of  satisfying  their  legitimate  desire  for  knowled 
providing  suitable  buildings  and  teachers  under  the  supervision  of 
qualified  inspectorsin  mission  schools,  by  grants-in-aid,  den 
on  a  pro])er  system  of  teaching,  it  being  understood    that  m 
school  receiving  Government  aid  instruction  must  be  given    in 
English.    In  the  case  of  wage-earning  youths  and  nduli 
expenditure  need  not  be  large,  as  in  night-schools  established  in 
towns  and  mining  centres  the  scholars'  fees  should  pay  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  costs,  and  in  mission  schools  the  same-   thin;: 
should  be  encouraged.     With  regard  to  children's  education,  it  U 
best  left  in  the  hands  of  religious  bodies  or  societies,  but  as  the 
parents  lose  the  service  of  their  children  while  being  taught,  tin) 
are,  as  a  rule,  unwilling  to  make  further  sacrifices.     State  aid, 
subject  to  satisfactory  reports  from  Government  inspectors,  should 
be  given.    This  has  teen  recognised  by  all  the  colonies  in  South 
Africa  and  its  extension  would  probably  meet  present  requirements 
as  far  as  primary  education  is  concerned.    As  regards   higher 
education,  the  demand  for  natives  who  are  qualified  to  at 
teachers,    interpreters,    sub-clerks,    shopmen,    etc.,    exceeds    the 
supply,  and  it  would  benefit  the  community  for  Government  (0 
establish  institutions  to  meet  this  want,  and  substantially  to  subsi- 
dise those  already  existing,  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  primary 
schools  for  wage-earning  natives,  fees  should  be  expected  from 
those  who  desire  to  learn. 

But,  though  natives  mostly  ask  for  took -learning,  it  is  yet  more 
desirable  to  offer  them  opportunities  of  industrial  training.  The 
few  arts  and  crafts  of  which  we  found  them  possessed  resembled 
those  we  had  over  a  thousand  years  ago  and  cannot  survive  oompa- 
tition  with  our  present  methods.  Being  thus  deprived  of  all 
chance  of  progress  in  their  own  industries,  it  seems  fair  that  some 
compensation  should  be  provided.  In  prospect  of  the  earning 
increase  of  European  settlement  in  South  Africa  there  will  be  a 
large  field  for  artificers  at  a  moderate  rate  of  wages,  and  this  can 
be  partially  met  by  trained  natives.  The  objection  of  Europeans1 
to  teach  trades  to  natives,  based  on  fear  of  competition,  is  very 
shortsighted.  The  South  African  natives,  as  a  rule,  are  wanting 
in  initiative  and  self-confidence.  After  proper  training  they  prora 
useful  apprentices  and  fair  journeymen,  but  it  is  unlikely  for 
generations  to  come  that  they  will  lje  found  efficient  as  ma 
workmen,  a  position  which  Ixdongs  to  the  European  and  which 
it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  loses.  Industrial  schools  are  general!] 
ducted  by  the  various  Missionary  societies  and  some  of  them  hue 
produced  excellent  results  considering  the  small  means  at  their 
disposal.  Such  institutions  well  deserve  increased  aid  from  the 
Administrations. 

In  addition  to  schools  there  are  other  ways  of  having  natives 
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instructed  in  trades.  For  instance,  Administrations  and  Corpora- 
tions might  require  their  European  artificers  in  permanent  employ 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  selected  native  apprentices  who  would 
thus  fall  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  officials. 

However  this  question  of  education  is  met,  there  are  difficulties 
and  prejudices  to  overcome,  and  this  consideration  makes  it  wise  not 
to  be  too  ambitious  at  first,  using  when  possible  existing  institutions 
which  so  far  have  weathered  the  storm.  The  object  in  view, 
affecting  as  it  does  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  divers  races  who 
seem  destined  to  share  the  future  of  South  Africa,  is  one  un- 
doubtedly worthy  of  our  l)est  efforts. 

.  Marshal  Clarke, 

Resident  Commissioner, 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Leamington, 
April,  1902. 
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APPENDIX    B5. 


ON  NATIVE  EDUCATION— SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Native  education  in  South  Africa  ia  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Missionaries.  It  is  supported  partly  by  Government  grants 
and  partly  by  funds  from  home.  The  latter  are  employed  as 
salaries  of  Missionaries  and  teachers  and  for  buildings.  It  is  also 
now  aided  in  some  places  by  native  fees.  Where  Education  Depart- 
ment grants  are  given  there  is,  of  course,  inspectfon.  Such  inspec- 
tion at  one  institution,  with  over  700  pupils,  lasts  over  two  months. 

It  will  be  accepted  as  a  sound  principle  that  education  in  any 
country  should  be  shaped  so  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  individual,  or  community,  or  people  to  whom  such 
education  is  given.  It  cannot  he  said  that  native  education  in 
South  Africa  has  been  so  dealt  with.  The  course  of  education, 
subjects  for  examination  and  certificates  are  the  same  for  black 
and  white.  Formerly,  though  now  leas  so,  Europeans  and 
natives,  in  Missionary  institutions  at  least,  were  in  the  same  classes. 

This  guiding  principle  helps  to  determine  generally  what  shape 
the  education  of  the  native  races  should  take  in  South  Africa.  It 
should  be  practical,  industrial,  and,  for  the  great  majority,  largely 
elementary.  Complaint  is  made  by  colonists  that  there  is  too  much 
mere  book  work,  and  too  little  practical  training.  One  cause  of 
both  complaint  and  result  has  been  mentioned.  The  Missionary, 
however,  has  no  choice. 

The  second  cause  is  the  view  the  native  takes  of  education.  He 
confounds  instruction  and  education,  means  and  end,  and  has  an 
ambition  to  learn  all  that  the  white  man  learns.  He  also  makes 
little  or  no  distinction  between  intellectual  and  moral  education, 
and  does  not  understand  that  the  best  results  are  only  got  when 
the  two  are  combined,  and  secured  by  being  made  definite  objects. 
continuously  aimed  at  from  first  to  last.  But  there  are  others 
besides  the  African  who  do  not  give  sufficient  prominence  to  this 
combination.  In  consequence  it  sometimes,  perhaps  often,  happens 
that  in  the  long  struggle  to  reach  a  certain  intellectual  level,  the 
higher  or  moral  result  is  missed,  with  the  consequence,  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  world,  uf  a  less  useful  and  less  completely 
educated  man. 

The  mind  of  the  African  is  empty,  and  he  lias  a  great  idea  of 
what  he  calls  "  getting  knowledge."  Hence  his  anxiety  about 
instruction  merely,  apart  from  mental  discipline  and  habit.  To 
this  must  he  added  little  liking  for  manual  labour,  though  that 
dislike  is  not  peculiar  to  his  colour  in  certain  latitudes.  He  is  not, 
however,  so  unwilling  to  work  as  is  generally  stated.  But  there 
is  the  erroneous  idea  that  manual  work  is  servile  toil,  and  mental 
work  is  supposed  to  elevate  a  man  to  a  higher  class.  This  is  the  old 
8375.  V 
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native  idea  of  social  rank.  It  is  common,  probably,  in  the  West 
Indies  as  well  as  in  South  Africa,  and  may  be  over  a  wiilir  area 
His  desire,  therefore,  is  to  learn  whatever  the  white  man  learns. 
This  aspiration  is  very  strong,  no  matter  how  .slight  may  1» 
knowledge  attained  of  any  particular  subject.  Educational  equality 
is  probably  looked  at  as  a  step  to  further  equality.  There  is  such 
an  idea  existing  among  a  small  and  not  very  satisfactory  cla»- 
Hence  there  is  a  strong  desire,  almost  amounting  to  a  craze,  for 
Latin  and  Greek  among  a  few,  though  the  amount  of  knowledge 
gained  of  such  subjects  is,  of  course,  useless. 

But  taking  the  curriculum,  as  prescribed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Cape  Colony,  as  it  stands,  another  cause  which  op 
against  much  manual  or  practical  training  of  the  native  during  hi4 
tooshort  course  of  education  is  the  large  number  of  subjects  in  the 
normal  classes  which  are  kept  running  through  the  entire  course. 
Little  time  is  left  for  what  is  certainly  a  most  important  part  of  thai 
training.  And  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  the  native  to  put  him  into 
competition  with  the  white  on  the  same  subjects  during  a  three 
years'  course  and  in  a  foreign  language,  and  to  add  on  the  weight 
of  a  totally  different  kind  of  manual  training,  which  the  European 
does  not  so  much  require,  and  does  not  get,  and  has  therefore  more 
time  and  energy  for  purely  examination  subjects. 

Li  reply  to  the  inquiries  sent  as  to — 


1.  Provision  nuide  for  manual  and  industrial  or  agricultural 
education  for  natives. — So  far  as  I  know  no  separate  educational 
institution  or  organisation  strictly  belonging  to  the  Education 
Department  of  Cape  Colony  exists  for  that  end.  Such  agencies  in 
a  partial  form,  however,  are  found  at  various  Missions.  These 
are  at  Keiskanna  Hoek,  Grahamstown,  Zonnebloem,  and  St 
Mark's,  of  the  Church  of  England.  There  are  the  Wesleyan  Insti- 
tutions at  Healdtown  and  Lesseyton,  Butterworth,  and  ot  '< 
smaller.     At  some  only  one  trade,  or,  for  girls,  domestic  ecoii 

is  taught.  Lovedale,  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Mission,  is  tin 
largest  and  oldest.  It  has  had  for  over  forty  years  the  following 
trades  : — Carpentering,  waggon-making,  blacksmithing,  printing, 
ljook-binding,  and,  later,  post  office  and  telegraph  work  ;  and  for 
girls,  laundry  work,  sewing,  and  dressmaking.  The  average 
number  in  these  is  about  100  in  both  departments.  The  aumbtf 
might  lje  much  larger,  but  the  grants  allowed  by  the  Educ.r 
Department  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  large  numbers  being 
taken .  The  grant  for  some  of  the  instructors  is  about  £96  a  year, 
which  is,  in  reality,  half  the  sum  that  is  necessary.  We  requii 
pay  £150  a  year,  and  give  a  free  house.  All  apprentices  in  this 
section  are  indentured  for  three  and  some  for  four  years.  The 
course  consists  of  regular  training  in  each  of  these  departments, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  apprenticeship  the  lads  may  be  able  to  t 
the  position  of  journeymen. 

2.  Special  training  of  Instructors. — Generally,  the  older  me 
have  not  lieen  specially  trained  in  the  work  of  teaching,  except  u 
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what  is  strictly  called  the  Technical  workshop.  The  instructor 
here  is  a  trained  teacher  in  his  own  subject.  This  department 
is  separate  from  the  workshops.  The  instructors,  or  trades  masters, 
are  all  Europeans.  In  this  Technical  division,  the  normal  school 
pupil-teachers  and  lads  in  Standard  V.  all  receive  a  certain  course 
of  woodwork  and  drawing.  The  building  is  large,  and  of  two 
stories.  It  contains  bench  accommodation  for  a  class  of  seventy- 
two  working  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Native  teachers  in  the  industrial  departments. — These  have 
been  tried,  but  not  successfully,  one  or  two  being  in  blacksmitbing 
and  one  in  printing,  but  the  exclusive  training  is  not  entrusted  to 
them.  The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  success  by  native  instruc- 
tors is  answered  by  this,  that  European  superintendence  is  always 
necessary. 

4.  Agricultural  education  was  once  tried  at  Lovedale,  but  not 
successfully.  The  natives  have  the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
learned  that  they  do  not  already  know,  but  all  the  lads  engage  to 
some  extent  in  field  work,  in  planting  maize,  in  hoeing,  and  in 
dealing  with  crops,  reaping  and  digging  them  up.  They  see, 
however,  methods  entirely  different  from  their  own  methods. 
Thus  all  maize  is  planted  in  drills  by  a  drilling  machine.  The  first 
rough  hoeing  is  done  by  a  horse  grubber.  No  native  as  yet  plants 
maize  in  drills,  and  most  Europeans  also  sow  it  broadcast.  Lovedale 
was  the  first  in  the  district  to  introduce  these  machines  for  drilling 
and  planting.  A  very  few  advanced  farmers  throughout  the 
country  use  them. 

5.  When  Technical  education  in  industry  and  agriculture 
begins. — Not  in  the  earlier  stages  of  general  education,  except  in 
the  one  section  already  mentioned  of  wood-work.  The  low  con- 
dition of  education  among  the  natives,  and  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  English,  renders  several  years  necessary  in  the  standards.  But 
manual  training  of  some  kind  is  made  a  feature  of  the  curriculum 
as  already  described,  namely,  that  all  must  engage  in  some  kind  of 
work  for  two  hours  daily.  At  one  extreme  lies  rough  field  work, 
hoeing  crops,  or  road-making,  and  at  the  other — it  may  be  the  care 
of  the  library,  or  of  lamps,  or  windows,  or  post  or  telegraph  mes- 
sengers, or  as  house  boys,  knife  or  boot  cleaners,  and  so  on,  according 
to  their  strength  and  years. 

6.  Effects  of  industrial  and  agricultural  education  on  character 
and  efficiency. — Agricultural  education,  as  a  special  and  systematic 
work,  may,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  be  left  out  of  account. 
Natives  are  willing  enough  to  attend  a  class  of  agriculture,  even 
some  of  them  of  agricultural  chemistry,  but  practical  work  in  the 
fields,  which  in  the  hot  season  is  severe,  is  not  so  much  to  their 
liking,  nor  so  popular.  As  to  the  effects  on  character,  there  is 
always  some  effect  of  a  beneficial  kind,  though  there  is  nothing  in 
work  per  se  to  make  a  man  moral,  without  additional  influences. 
About  its  economic  efficiency  and  value  there  can  be  no  question. 
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These  lads  who  servo  an  apprenticeship  can  earn  about  5s.  adit 
shortly  after  leaving,  while  as  labourers  they  would  receive  Is.  Gi 
to  2s.  a  day. 

7.  Combination  of  industrial  and  agricultural  education  tnU 
instruction  of  a  more  literary  and  general  character. — These  canm* 
be  combined  in  any  efficient  degree  bo  far  as  our  experience  »'• 
Lovedale  goes.  We  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  apprro 
tioes  in  the  industrial  departmenta  to  attend  evening  classes  for  u 
hour  and  a  half.  These  classes  range  from  Standard  in.  to  Standard 
VI.,  or  even  VII.  The  lads  are  generally  tired  or  sleepy,  and  abo 
think  that  they  have  now  reaohed  an  age  in  which  they  should  not 
be  troubled  with  school  work.  The  combination  is  not  practicable, 
except  in  a  few  individual  cases,  any  more  than  it  is  amongst  Euro- 
peans.   It  is  difficult  to  combine  the  artisan  and  the  student. 

8.  Opposition  from  Colonial  workmen. — On  the  part  of 
trades,  among  the  white  population,  there  has  been  at  intervals 
opposition  to  the  natives  being  taught  trades.  Into  some  work 
shops  the  native  has  a  difficulty  in  getting  admittance;  in  other? 
not.  In  printing  establishments  and  newspaper  offices 
generally  taken  readily.  On  the  other  hand,  some  disturbance 
arose  a  few  years  ago  among  the  tinsmiths  in  one  Colonial  town 
in  opposition  to  the  training  of  apprentices  and  sale  of  tinware  by 
an  industrial  mission  of  the  Episcopalian  body.  Such  outbursts 
appear  in  letters  in  the  newspapers  or  in  partial  strikes,  but  they 
are  not  serious,  and  generally  do  not  last.  Competition  on  the 
part  of  the  native  with  white  labour  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  We 
are  constantly  asked  for  a  far  greater  number  of  lads  who  have 
finished  their  apprenticeships  than  we  can  supply.  Specially  is 
this  the  case  with  printers,  blacksmiths,  waggon-makers,  and 
carpenters. 

The  right  lines  of  native  education  are  then  that  it  should 
(1)  largely  industrial,  with  a  good  general  education  up  to  at  le 
Standard  IV. ;  (2)  with  a  normal  course  of  training  for  three  years 
for  a  more  limited  class  to  afford  the  supply  of  qualified  teache 
for  native  village  schools ;  (3)  with  opportunity  under  certt 
financial  limitations  for  a  much  smaller  class  to  go  as  far  as  matricu- 
lation ,   and  (4)  further,  to  any  extent  they  may  choose  to  go 
their  own  expense,  and  on  the  same  terms  and  privileges  as  Eur 
peaus.    This  last  may  be  justified  on  the  theory  that  educatioi 
proceeds  from  aliove  downwards,  not  from  below  upwards.     A  small 
educated  class  stimulates  the  ambition  of  those  below  ;  and  specially 
does  this  hold  good  among  Africans. 

The  obstacle  to  any  great  extension  of  industrial  training  is  t  In- 
meagre  amount  allotted  by  the  Education  Department  to  such 
instruction.    It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  mission, 
contributing  public  of  Great  Britain  will  continue  to  supply  artisan* 
tor  the   advantage   of   the   Colony.    These   Missionary    Soci.ii. 
started  the  work,  have  shown  its  practicability,  and  spent  a  gc 
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deal  of  money  on  buildings,  tools,  salaries  of  masters,  and  taken 
duch  risks  and  losses  as  these  efforts  have  involved.  They  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  this  indefinitely,  and  on  the  expanding  scale  which 
the  development  of  South  Africa  and  the  increase  of  native  popula- 
tion will  necessitate. 

It  is  also  only  at  what  are  called  Aborigines  Institutions  of  the 
larger  class  that  such  work  is  really  carried  on  in  any  thorough 
and  systematic  method.  The  case  of  Lovedale  may  be  taken  to 
represent  all  other  such  Institutions.  We  would  require  greater 
expansion  at  present  to  produce  any  impression  on  the  vast  native 
ignorance  which  exists,  and  the  corresponding  want  of  economic 
efficiency.  The  Missionary  Committee  are  quite  opposed  to  any 
further  expenditure  in  this  direction  for  the  reason  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  have  asked  now  for  £10,000,  chiefly  for  buildings, 
dormitories,  workshops,  and  tools,  and  will  not  get  it.  If  such 
education,  therefore,  is  to  be  undertaken,  it  should  be  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government  which  is  responsible  for  it.  The  gross  annual 
expenditure  on  education  in  Cape  Colony  now  is,  roughly,  £270,000. 
That  on  the  Aborigines  Institutions  is,  roughly,  about  £25,000  per 
annum,*  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  amount,  while  the 
native  population  may  be  4  or  6  or  10  to  1  of  the  European ,  according 
to  the  district.  In  Natal,  where  the  proportion  of  population  is 
64,000  Euroj>eans  to  865,000  natives,  including  coolies,  the  ex- 
penditure is  £56,000 ;  and  that  assigned  to  native  education, 
roughly,  between  £5,000  and  £6,000.  In  comparison  with  the 
expenditure  in  the  United  States  on  such  places  as  Hampton,  in 
Virginia,  for  American  Indians  and  negroes  ;  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  American  Indians  only ;  at  Haskell,  in  Kansas,  and 
elsewhere,  the  amount  expended  in  the  Cape  Colony  is  compara- 
tively trilling. 

The  expenditure  per  head  on  Aborigines,  that  is  on  purely  native 
schools,  is,  I  believe,  12s.  3d.  per  head ;  on  Mission  schools,  which 
are  poor  white  and  partly  black  and  half-caste,  13s.  4d. ;  on  third- 
class  public  schools  for  Europeans,  £2  Is.  3d. ;  on  private  farm 
schools,  £2  18s.  lOd. ;  on  first-class  public  schools,  £3  17s.  4d. 
Recently,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  first-class  public  schools 
have  received  an  increase  of  7s.  per  head  ;  private  farm  schools,  over 
9s. ;  second-class  public,  over  12s. ;  while  native  school  grants  have 
been  reduced  by  nearly  2s.  per  head.  All  this  indicates  that  if 
native  education  is  to  be  developed  on  right  lines,  namely,  a  large 
combination  of  industrial  training,  and  on  any  scale  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  country  and  the  rapid  increase  of  native  population, 
the  Education  Department  would  need  to  put  forth  some  strength 
in  this  direction. 

The  grant  to  Lovedale  for  all  purposes  is  about  £2,200  a  year. 
The  half  of  this  is  allotted  for  teaching  purposes,  and  is  spread  over 
a  line  extending  from  the  sewing  mistress  in  the  Elementary  Station 
School  at  £10,  to  grants  in  the  standards ;  for  three  teachers  in 
the  Normal  Department ;  for  trades  masters  in  the  printing  car- 

*  I  have  *o  Blue  Books  at  hand. 
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pentering,  and  waggon-making,  and  in  the  technical  department ; 
while  there  is  a  limited  section  for  matriculation  and  theological 
work  for  which  no  grant  is  given,  and  for  the  latter,  is  not  expected. 
The  same  arrangement  holds  good  as  to  distribution  or  application 
of  grants  in  the  Girls'  School  and  Work  Department.  The  other 
half  of  the  above  total  is  for  Maintenance  Grants.  It  may  Beem  a 
large  sum,  but  spread  over  so  large  a  surface  it  is  not  so. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  place  is,  roughly,  £10,000,  of  which  one- 
quarter  comes  from  the  Mission  Committee  in  Scotland,  one-fifth 
from  the  Education  Department  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  t 
remainder  from  native  and  local  sources.  The  scale  on  which 
place  is  maintained  is  possibly  only  by  payments  from  the  nativ 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  fees  for  board  and  education.  Beginni 
from  nothing  thirty  years  ago,  these  amount  now  to  close  on  £5,000 
year  ;  and  the  total  sum  thus  paid  by  natives  is  a  little  over  £58, 
The  demand  for  education  will  steadily  grow,  as  the  natives  are  in 
earnest  on  the  matter,  but  we  are  crippled  for  want  of  buildings, 
and  also  of  means  or  capital  required,  liefore  any  great  measure  of 
self-support  can  lie  reached 

James  Stewakti 


April,   1901V 
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APPENDIX  B  6. 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    MORAVIAN    MISSIONARIES    IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  NORTH  QUEENSLAND. 


The  experience  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  dealing  with 
some  of  the  races,  lowest  down  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  extends 
in  one  or  two  cases  to  more  than  150  years,  and  in  several  fields 
they  have  met  with  considerable  success,  both  from  an  educational 
and  industrial  point  of  view.  They  have  no  schools  where  ex- 
clusively technical  subjects  are  taught,  and  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  established  in  any  of  their  stations  a  purely  in- 
dustrial mission,  yet  from  the  earliest  time  of  their  labours  they 
have  striven  to  wean  their  converts  from  their  indolent  and  nomadio 
habits,  to  show  them  the  benefits  of  a  settled  mode  of  life  and  to 
instruct  them  how  to  utilise  the  gifts  of  nature  around  them. 
There  is  an  old  picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Church  showing 
Schmidt,  the  first  missionary  to  South  Africa  in  1739,  surrounded 
by  Hottentots,  teaching  them  the  use  of  the  spade. 

The  class  of  men  who  volunteered  to  go  from  their  German 
homes  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  Mission  were  specially  fitted  for 
work  of  this  kind.  Most  of  them  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  some  trade  or  industry  before  they  thought  of  Mission  service, 
and  so  were  well  calculated  to  become  instructors  in  some  industrial 
pursuit.  The  result  of  their  teaching  and  example  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  effect  produced  upon  such  races  as  the  Hottentota  and 
Bushmen  of  South  Africa. 

These  two  races  are  said  to  be  the  remnants  of  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa.  Both  races  were  very  low  down  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation.  The  Hottentots  were  described  as  short  in  stature,  with 
narrow  foreheads,  low  skulls  and  prominent  jaws,  living  in  small  bee- 
hive-shaped huts  built  of  sticks  and  covered  with  rush  mats.  Their 
food  consisted  chiefly  of  fruits  and  roots.  In  character  they  were 
capricious,  indolent,  untidy,  and  morally  degraded.  The  Bush- 
men were  even  inferior  to  these.  They  belonged  to  an  earlier  pigmy 
race.  Their  skins  were  leathery,  yellow,  and  greatly  wrinkled 
even  in  early  life,  their  visages  concave,  noses  flat,  but  with  keen, 
piercing  eyes.  They  were  the  gipsies  of  South  Africa,  had  no 
fixed  abodes,  sometimes  sheltering  in  caves,  at  other  burrowing  in 
the  sand,  or  sheltering  behind  a  rough  screen  of  brushwood. 
Their  habits  were  filthy  in  the  extreme ;  their  food  ants'  eggs, 
locusts,  and  snakes.  They  had  no  civil  organisation,  no  chiefs, 
nor  any  vestige  of  religious  belief  or  ceremony. 

It  was  on  such  unpromising  material  as  this  that  the  missionary 
had  to  work.  The  result  of  that  work  may  be  seen  to-day  in 
numbers  of  stations  in  South  Africa.    One  example  may  suffice. 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  Government  gave  » 
grant  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  missionaries  and  their  converts 
of  a  small  valley,  called  Bavian's  Kloof  or  the  Vale  of  Baboons. 
Now  the  place  is  known  as  Genadendal.  A  small  colony  of  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  was  founded  here,  and  the  natural  resources  of  the 
valley  developed.  Now  about  18,000  letters  pass  yearly  through 
the  Genadendal  Post  Office,  most  of  them  written  by  natives. 
The  whole  colony  is  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the  degraded 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen.  As  in  most  districts  of  South  Africa, 
so  here  the  scarcity  of  water  is  the  great  drawback,  but  n  small 
stream  runs  through  the  valley,  and  this  has  been  utilised  to  the 
utmost.  First  it  is  made  to  turn  the  station  corn  mill,  then  it  is 
artificially  divided  into  five  branches,  from  which  numerous 
channels  are  cut,  and  the  water  distributed  over  the  800  gardens 
of  the  natives.  Twelve  of  the  most  trustworthy  inhabitants  are 
elected  to  act  as  overseers  of  this  system  of  irrigation,  and  as 
the  water  is  limited  in  quantity,  to  see  to  its  equitable  distribution. 
A  recent  census  of  the  fruit  trees  in  Genadendal  was  taken,  which 
showed  that  there  were  14,000  pear,  8,000  peach,  4,000  apricot, 
and  2,000  orange  trees  cultivated  in  these  gardens.  In  addition 
to  this  shops  were  opened  for  carpenters  and  wheelwrights,  and 
forges  were  erected  for  smiths.  A  certain  kind  of  knife  is  made 
there  which  is  highly  valued  throughout  the  colony  for  its  sterling 
quality  and  excellent  finish.  The  men,  educated  and  trained 
in  this  colony,  are  greatly  sought  after  by  farmers  and  other- 
around,  and  their  trustworthiness  and  reliability  ensure  them 
constant  employment.  A  goodly  number  are  working  on  the 
railway  line,  especially  on  that  portion  which  passes  through 
that  dreary,  sterile  tract  known  .-is  the  Great  Karroo. 

One  great  factor  in  transforming  these  degraded  races  into  a 
thriving  industrial  colony,  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  the 
gospel,  has  l«en  the  object  lesson  of  seeing  the  missionaries  working 
with  their  own  hands,  l»th  with  and  for  the  natives,  and  it  would 
spiin  as  if  the  missionary  added  greatly  to  his  influence  and  power 
OTOE  the  native  mind,  if,  in  addition  to  his  preaching  ability 
added  that  of  a  skilled  workman  in  some  trade. 

In  North  Queensland,  Australia,  there  is  a  native  reserve  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Moravian  missionaries.  Everyone 
knows  the  degraded  condition  in  which  the  aborigines  lived, 
and  the  Report  for  1901  furnishes  striking  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress towards  civilisation  made  in  the  last  few  years.  Three 
distinct  features  characterise  the  work  of  the  Mission:  education 
for  the  mind,  salvation  for  the  soul,  and  occupation  for  the  body. 
The  station  at  Mapoon  is  gradually  changing  from  a  native  camp 
into  a  modern  village.  The  young  people  begin  to  take  more 
pride  in  comfortable  dwellings  and  personal  appearance.  There 
are  1 45  bond  fide  inhabitants  living  in  houses.  There  is  an  average 
ni  tendance  of  forty-five  children  at  the  school.  The  majority 
can  read  English  with  fluency  and  expression.  Their  writing 
is  especially  good,  and  arithmetic  is  mastered  as  far  as  compound 
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addition.  It  is  not,  the  Report  adds,  so  much  the  knowledge 
gained,  as  the  training  to  be  obedient  to  rules  and  regulations, 
that  is  of  importance.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  teaching 
the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  housework,  and  other  useful  attain- 
ments, fitting  them  to  become  better  wives  and  mothers  than 
their  unfortunate  sisters ;  the  boys  are  taught  gardening,  car- 
pentering, milking,  and  other  employments  suitable  to  their 
years  and  strength. 

This  teaching  is  followed  up  by  special  instruction  classes  for 
those  who  formerly  attended  the  day  school,  so  that  they  may  not 
lose  the  knowledge  gained  during  their  schooldays.  Occasionally, 
simple  lectures  are  given  on  such  subjects  as  "  The  life  of  the 
Butterfly,"  "  The  Construction  and  Laws  of  Machinery,"  "  The 
Human  Body,"  etc.,  etc.,  all  being  illustrated  by  pictures  and 
diagrams.  These  simple  lectures  have  proved  not  only  a  great 
attraction  for  the  young  men,  but  have  also  been  the  means  of  im- 
proving them  both  in  mind  and  body.  During  the  year  over 
2,000  feet  of  board  was  sawn  from  local  timber,  and  a  number 
of  native  houses  have  been  erected  with  it,  and  all  done  by  native 
labour  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mission. 
Gardens  are  fenced  in  and  kept  in  good  order,  and  a  fair  amount 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  raised. 

During  the  year  the  Mapoon  natives  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  botanical  specimens,  all  of  which  are  of  economic 
value,  i.e.,  plants  which  are  used  either  for  food,  weapons,  or 
medicine.  In  this  way  a  new  species  of  acacia  was  discovered, 
and  named  by  the  Government  botanist  "  Rothi  Bail." 

The  Report  declares  that  the  character  of  the  people,  nay,  even 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district  (a  coast  line  of  fifty  miles) 
has  been  greatly  changed,  but  the  results  of  the  whole  work  cannot 
be  tabulated,  nor  can  the  change  be  expressed  by  any  arith- 
metical figures.  Industry  and  work  are  essential  factors  and 
valuable  auxiliaries  in  shaping  the  lives  of  a  savage  race,  consisting 
of  beings  devoid  of  even  elementary  laws  and  regulations  to  assure 
prosperity  and  safety  of  life.  The  station  is,  of  course,  in  the  first 
instance  a  centre  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  but  Mapoon  ha* 
become  a  vast  nursery  of  civilisation  as  well.  On  another  reserve, 
one  of  the  native  women  is  now  acting  as  school-mistress. 

J    M.  WlifCK. 

October,   1902, 


Volume  1  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  Prance,  Germany,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Ac.) 
(1896-7)  contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.     Public  Elementary  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  1870-1895. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 
■J.     English  Students  in  Foreign  Training  Colleges. 

By  Miss  L.  Manley,  Miss  Williams,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Withers. 

3.  Brush  Work  in  an  Elementary  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Scth  Coward. 

4.  The  A  B  C  of  Drawing :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  underlying  Elemen 

tary  Instruction  in  Drawing  (with  illustrations). 
By  Mr.  Ebenczer  Cooke. 

5.  Domestic  Economy  Teaching  in  England. 

By   Mrs.  Pillow. 

6.  Technical  Education  for  Girls. 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper. 

7.  The  Secondary  Day  School  attached  to  the  Battersea  (London)  Polytechnic  I 

An  Experiment  in  the  Co-education  of  Boys  and  Girls. 
By  Mr.  Sydney  H.  Wolls. 

8.  The  History  of  the  Irish  System  of  Elementary  Education. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadfer. 
1).     The  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  D.L. 

10.  Recent  Legislation  on  Elementary  Education  in  Belgium. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  R.  L.  Morant. 

1 1.  The  Housewifery  Schools  and  Classes  of  Belgium. 

By  Miss  K.  S.  Block  and  Miss  L  Brackenbnry. 

12.  The  French  8ystem  of  Higher  Primary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  R.  L  Morant. 

13.  The   Realschulen  in   Berlin  and   their  bearing  on  Modern  Secondary   and 

Commercial  Education. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

14.  The  Ober-Realsohulen  of  Prussia,  with  special  reference  to  the  Ober-Realtohule 

at  Charlottenburg. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

15.  The  Prussian  Elementary  School  Code. 

Translated  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Twenty  man. 
10.     The  Continuation  Schools  in  Saxony. 
By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

17.  The  8ohool  Journey  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 

18.  The  Teaohing  of  the  Mother-Tongue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

19.  Holiday  Courses  in  France  and  Germany  for  Instruction  in  Modern  Languages. 

By  Messrs.  F.  S.  Marvin  and  R.  L.  Morant 

20.  Reoent  Educational  Progress  in  Denmark  (with  maps). 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton. 

21.  Education  in  Egypt. 

By  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett. 

22.  The  Eduoation  of  Girls  and  Women  in  Spain. 

By  Senor  Don  Fernando  de  Artcaga  y  Pereira. 

23.  Tho  National  Bureau  of  Eduoation  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

24.  Tho  History  of  the  Manitoba  School  System  and  the  Issues  of  the  Reoent 

Controversy. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

25.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  Women  to  the  Chief  Universities  in  the 

British  Empire  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 
'M.     Appendix  giving  a  hat  of  the  chief  official  papers  bearing  on  Eduoation 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

I  In  -  volume  (Cd.  £447)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Rook- 
wllrr,  from  Messrs.  WVMAN  and  SUNS,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lank,  E.C..  and  32 
AKRODOK  Stkk.kt,  \Vi>tm[.nster,  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  and  BOYD,  Ki>imh».,h  ; 
»r  K.  1'ONsoNHY.  lit;,  Grafton  Street,  Dcri.in. 

I'rire,  3a.  id. ;  foat/ree,  3a.  lOd. 
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Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  England  and 
Wales,  Physical  Education,  the  Heuristic  Method  of 
Teaching,  University  Education  in  France,  Ac)  (1896) 
contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  The  Wolah  Intermediate   Education  Aot,    1889;  ita   Origin  and  Working. 

Contributed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wale*. 

2.  The  London  Polvtoohnio  Institutes  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Sydney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Soienoe. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  8.  He  wins. 

4.  The  Corrionlnm  of  a  Girls'  School. 

By  Hit.  Bryant,  Miss  Borstal),  and  Mias  Aitken. 

5.  Phyiioal  Eduoation  at  the  Sheffield  High  School  for  Girla. 

By  Mrs.  Woodhouse. 

6.  Game*  and  Athletics  in  Seoondary  Sohools  for  Girl*  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mia*  P.  Lawrence. 

7.  The  Organisation  of  Games  out  of  School  for  the  Children  attending  Public 

Elementary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 

8.  Physical  Education  under  the  School  Board  for  London  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 
0.     Physical  Ednoation  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  London  School  Board 
(with  illustrations). 

By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely  Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Birmingham  Board  Sohoola  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Bott. 

11.  Physioal  Training  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Thomas. 

12.  The  School  Gardens  at  the  Bosoombe    British  Sohool   (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

13.  The   connection   between  the  Publio  Library  and  the   Publio    Elementary 

Sohool. 
By  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Eduoational  Museum  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  Myree. 

15.  The  Haslemere  Eduoational  Museum  (with  plans). 

By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S. 

16.  Sohool  Plays  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

By  Mr.  J.  ff.  Baker- Penoyre. 

17.  The  Study  of  Education. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

18.  The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  and  Eduoational  Ideals. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  R.  Hendy. 

19.  The  Heuriatio  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  F.R.8. 

20.  Statistics,  &o.,  of  Elementary  Eduoation  in  England  and  Wales,  1833-1870. 

By  Messrs.  M  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 
91.     List  of  Publications  on  Eduoational  Subject*  issued  by  the  Chief  Looal 
Eduoational  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales. 
Prepared  by  Miss  M.  8.  Beard. 

22.  Les  Universites  Francaiaes. 

By  Monsieur  Louis  Liard. 

23.  The  French  Universities.     (Translation  of  No.  22.) 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

24.  The  Position  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Seoondary  Schools  for  Boys  in  France 

By  Mr.   F.   B.    KirlrmM 

26.    The  Frenoh  Leaving  Certificate — Certifioat  d'Etudes  Primairea. 
By  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 

27.  Sohool  Hygiene  in  Brussels. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 

This  volume  (Cd.  8943)  oan  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and  KON8,  Ltd.,  Fettkb  Lank,  E.C.,  and  82 
Abingdon    Street,     Westminster,    S.W. ;     or    OLIVER   and   BOYD' 
Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  lie,  Grafton  Strxrt,  Dublin. 
Price,  6$.  td.  ;  pott  free,  6t.  7d. 

(ii) 


Volume  3  of  Special  Reports  (National  Organisation  of 
Education  in  Switzerland,  Secondary  Education  in 
Prussia,  Baden,  and  Sweden,  Teaching  of  Modern 
Languages,  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Prance, 
Germany,  and  Belgium)  (1898)  contains  the  following 
Papers  ■■— 

1.  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant, 

2.  Problems  in  Prussian  Secondary  Education  for  Boys,  with  special  reference 

to  similar  questions  in  England. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

3.  "  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia ' ' 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  Stromungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schul-und  Bildungswesens  in  Deutschland. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

0.     Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany.     (Translation  of  No.  5.) 
By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a  M.  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brcbner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht. 

10.  The  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  in  Prussian  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys. 

His  ednoation  and  professional  training. 
By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp.  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  lv  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instruction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.     (Translated  bj  Mr   A.  E.  Twentyman.) 

1 3.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Callander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yr j5- Koskinen. 

This  volume  (Cd.  89SS)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  I 
-Her,  from  Messrs.  WYMAN  ani>  SONS, Ltd.,  Fetter   Lank,  K.C.. 'iw  i  S> 
Amsiiiwis  sum  hi     Westminster,  8.W.   ;  or  OLIVER  Attn  BOYD,  Bum- 

UURGH  ;   or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  Siki  i  i,  Hi-nun. 
Price,  3*.  Jd.   ;  /loaljret,  .it.  8d. 


The  Board  of  Education  issued  in  1900:— 

Report  on   Technical   and   Commercial   Education   in   East   Prussia.   Poland 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 
By  Mr.  James  Baker. 

ThU  volume  (Cd.  419)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  01   through  any  Book- 
reller,  from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  FETTER  Cnd  :<-.'. 

iBiNGDON    Street.    Westminster,    8.W.   :    or    OLIYKK    aku    is< 
KiiiMii'iiiiii  ;  or  K.  I'liNSiiMtY,  llti,  Grafton  Street,  Duui.in 

Prim,  '■//.  ■.  /K*tfrt. 
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Volume  4  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of.  the 
Chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire— Dominion  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  West  Indies)  (1901)  contains 

the  following  Papers  :— 

A.  Dominion  ow  Casa da— 

1.  Ontario,  The  System  of  Education  in- 

Prepared  from  official  document*  supplied  by   the  Education  De- 
partment of  Ontario. 

2.  Quebec,  The  System  of  Education  in  the  ProTinoe  of. 

Prepared  from  official  document*  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

3.  Not*  Scotia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  A.  H.  MaoKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Norm  Scotia. 

4.  New  Brunswiok,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Professor  J.  Brittain,  Instructor  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School, 
Frederioton,  New  Brunswick. 

6.     Manitoba,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  document*  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

6.  North- West  Territories,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 

Prepared  from  official  document*  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R-  Balfour. 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

9.  Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

10.     Note  on  the  Maodonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  development  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  Primary  Schools  in  Canada. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

B.  Newjousdlaijd — 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Rev.  Canon    W.  Pilot,    D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Superintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  Q.  S.  Milligan,  H.A.,    LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Methodist  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  W»BT  LtDIW — 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.  with  Appendices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Jamaica. 
Part  II. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  British  Guiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  W.  Blair,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 

West  Indies. 
Compiled  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

This  volume  (Cd.  416)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fettkr  Lank,    E.G.,  and 
32,    Abingdon   Steekt,   Westminster,    8.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  and    BOYD, 
Edinburoh  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
Priee,  i*.  Sd.  ;  post  fre*,  6*.  td. 

(iv) 


Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  {Systems  of  the 
Chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire— Cape  Colony, 
Haul.  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New  EeaUnd. 
Ceylon,  Malta)  (1901)  contains  the  following  Papers 


A.  Afbica— 


Cape  Colony.  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Education  m- 
Part  L.  SkUom  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muir,  B.A-,  of  the  Department  of  Public 
two.  Cape  Town. 

Part  L.  Section*  75  to  end.  Part  H.  and  Part  IIL 

Prepared  from  oSicial  dcicnnwnU  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Sadler. 


' 


Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  B.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education.  Natal 


B.  Cojcxoswxaltb  of  Acstxaija — 

1.    New  South  Wales,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 


Bj 


1     Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 

Victoria. 

3.     Queensland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  Anderson,  Under  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction, 
Queensland. 


:.. 


Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.  L.  Whitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
South  Australia. 


&     Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Inspector-General  of  Schools,  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

C  N«w  Zcalaxd — 

New  Zealand,  The  System  of  Education  in. 
•  Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  official  document*  supplied  by 

the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  Ciylo.n- — 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J-  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A.  Van 
Cuylcnburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta— 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 


This  volume  (Cd.  417)  can  lie  obtained,  either  ilirectlv  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lank,  EC,  and 
3-2,    Anis<ii>oN   Street,    Westminster,   S.W.  :    or    OLIVER     \ni>   IK.) YD, 
Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Reports  (Preparatory  School*  for  Boys : 
Their  place  in  English  Secondary  Education)  (1900) 
contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C  CotterilL 

2.  The  Masters  of  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  G  C.  CotterilL 

3.  Preparatory  School  Equipment 

By  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie. 

4.  The  Timetable  of  Work  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  Stallard. 

6.  The  Preparatory  School  Curriculum. 

By  Mr.  G.  Qidley  Robinson. 

0.     The  plaoe  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Education  in 
England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools,  and  their  Influence  on  Preparatory 

Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations   for   Entrance   Scholarships   at   the   Public   Schools.     Their 

Character  and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Eccles  Williams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother-Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  C  Tillard. 

11.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  M  Curteis. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  R  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  Ware. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  C  AUum. 

15.  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Archer  VassalL 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  James  T.  Watts. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine. 

18.  The  8chool  Workshop. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

19.  Music  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Chariton. 

20.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Venables. 

21.  Gardening,  its  Role  in  Preparatory  School  Life. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

XL    Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  C  T.  Wiokham. 

<  vi  y 
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24.    The 


ByZ*Txi 


■Scfeots, 
C  l>.«  i  ... 


ofL. 


ly  Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree. 


Hows  m  Boys' 


25.     Preparatory  Sohooi 
By  Mr.  W. 

36.     A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Ufa  at  a  Preparatory  SchooL 


By  Mr.  P.  8.  Dealtry. 


By  the  Bex.  J, 


r*rsss 


Schools. 


with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  A  J   a 


Dowding, 

28.     Eoonowuos  of  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  the  Rer.  C.  Black. 

A).     Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  SchooL 
By  Mr.  E  0.  ManafieH 

30.  Preparatorv  Boyi'  .Schools  under  lady  Principal*. 

By  Mr.  C.  D.  Oure, 

31.  The  Preparatory  Deportment  at  Public  School*. 

By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

32.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  SchooL 

By  Mr.  T.  R.  Mason. 

33.  The  Belations  between  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  Herbert  BulL 

The  Preparatory  School  Prod  act. 

By  the  Ber.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 
The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  the  Ber.  the  Honourable  Canon  E  Lyttelton. 
The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 

The  Preparatory  School  Product. 
By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

The  Home  Training  of  Children. 
By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

The  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  English  Preparatory  and  other  Secondary 
Sobools. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 

Notes  on  a  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

Appendix. 


34. 


35. 


30. 


38. 
30. 

40. 
41. 
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Volume  7  of  Special  Reports  (Rural  Education  in  France) 
(1902)  contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.     The  Rural  Schools  of  North- West  France. 
By  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton. 

8,      Rural  Education  in  France. 

By  Mr.  John  C.  Medd. 
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Volume  8  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  Scandinavia, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Hungary,  &c )  (1902)  contains 
the  following  Papers:— 

L 

1.  The  New  Law  for  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Norway. 

By  Dr.  Kand.  Mag.  Otto  Anderuen. 

2.  Education  in  Norway  in  the  year  1000. 

A  short  summary  reprinted  from  "  Norway."     (Official  Publication 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900). 
3-     Education  in  Sweden. 

Summarised  translation  of  "  Enseignement  et  Culture  Intellocturlle 
en  Suedo,"  issued  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900, 
by  the  Swedish  Government. 

4.  Note  on  Children's  Workshops  in  Sweden. 

By  Mr.  J.  Q.  Legge  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Sadler. 

5.  The  Nobel  Foundation  and  the  Nobel  Prizes. 

By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 
8.     The  Training  and  Status  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Teachers  in  Switzerland. 
By  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan. 

7.  The  Main  Features  of  the  School  System  of  Zurich. 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Spenser  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Presiland. 

8.  The  Eooles  Maternellee  of  Paris. 

By  Miss  Mary  S.  Beard. 

9.  The  Simplification  of  French  Syntax,  Decree  of  tho  French  Minister  for 

Public  Instruction,  February  26,  1901. 

Translation  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

10.  Primary  Education  in  the  Netherlands. 

By  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

11.  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 

12.  Technical  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 

13.  Hungarian  Education. 

By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 

14.  Public  Instruction  in  Scrvia. 

Summarised  translation  of  "  Notice  sur  ('instruction  publiquo  en 
Serbie,"  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900, 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Kingdom  of  Servia. 

16.  Commercial  Education  in  Japan. 

By  Mr.  Zonsaku  Sano. 

II. 
10.     Tho  Study  of  Arithmetic  in  Elementary  Schools. 
By  Mr.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

17.  A  suggestion  as  regards  Languages  in  Secondary  Day  Schools. 

By  Mr.  8.  B,  Hart. 

18.  Newer  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin. 

By  Dr.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

19.  Threo  School  Journeys  in  Yorkshire. 

20.  The  Sohool  Journey  (London  to  Caterham,  etc.)  made  by  tin1  Students  at 

the  Westminster  Training  College,  1879-1900. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Cowham. 

21.  A  plea  for  a  great  Agricultural  School. 

By  Mr.  James  Mortimer. 

22.  The  Education,  Earnings  and  Social  Condition  of   Boys  engaged  in  Street- 

Trading  in   Manchester. 

By  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnac  and  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  Russell. 
III. 

23.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Educational  Work  in  the  late  South  African  Re- 

public. 

By  Mr.  John  Robinson. 

24.  The  Education  of  Asiatics. 

By  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson. 
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Volume  10  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Part  I.)  (1902)  contains  the  following 
Papers  :— 

1.  The  Study  of  Amorican  Education  :  Its  interest  and  importance  to  English 

Readers. 

By  Sir  Joshua  O.  Fitch. 

2.  Moral  Education  in  American  Schools:  with  special  referenoe  to  the  forma- 

tion of  Character  and  to  Instruction  in  the  Duties  of  Citizenship. 

By  Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark. 

3.  The  Constitution  of  the  City  School  Systems  of  the  United  S  to  tea. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

4.  Summary  Account  of  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the  City 

of  Chioago,  1898. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

6.     The  Public  School  System  of  Chicago. 

By  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  revised  and  completed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

6.  The  Public  School  System  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

7.  The  Public  School  System  of  Boston. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

8.  The  Public  School  8ystem  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

0.     The  Public  School  System  of  Philadelphia. 
By  Mr.  Edward  Brooks. 

10.  A  Sketoh  of  the  Development  and  present  Condition  of  tho  System  of  Edu- 

cation in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  with  an  Appendix  dealing  with  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul. 

By  Professor  D.  L.  Kichle. 

11.  Note  on  School  Attendance  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twcntyman. 

12.  Some  points  of  Educational  Interest  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  States . 

By  Miss  Alice  RavenhilL 

13.  The  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Findlay. 

14.  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  (New  York). 

By  Dr.  James  E.  Russell. 

15.  "  Nature  Study  "  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallaoe. 
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Volume  11  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Part  II.)  (1902)  contains  the  following 
Papers : — 

1.  The  Curriculum  of  the  American  Secondary  School  (High  School). 

By  Mr.  D.  S.  Sanford. 

2.  Secondary  Education  in  a  Democratic  Community. 

By  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus. 

3.  A  Comparison  between  the  English  and  American  Secondary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  George  L.  Fox. 

A.     Can   American  Co-ed  m-atiou   be  grafted   u|mjii   the   English   Public  Sohool 
System  t 

By  the  Rev.  Cecil  Grant. 

:<.     Education  and  Industry  in  the  United  Status, 
By  Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Murk. 

Commercial  Education  in  the  United  States. 
By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 

Some  Notes  on  American  Universities. 
By  Mr.  Percy  Ashley. 

8.     Tables  Showing  the  Chief  Recent  Benefactions  to  Higher  Education  in 
United  States. 

U.     A  Contrast  between  German  and  American  Ideals  in  Education. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

10.  Education  in  the  American  Dependencies. 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Tanner. 

11.  The  Holiday  Course  for  Cuban  Teachers  at  Harvard. 

Prepared  by  Miss  M.  E.  Tanner  from  doomueutts  supplied  by'ti 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

12.  The  Education  of  the  Coloured  Race. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
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Appendices : — 
A.     The  Function  of  Education  in  Democratic  Society  (reprinted  from  "  I 

tioual  Reform,"  Essays  and  Addresses  by  Charles  Wdliwn   Kli.  ■! .  LL.D  , 
President  of  Harvard  University). 


B. 

C. 

D. 


Bible  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  State. 

Harvard    University^    Opportunities    provided    for    Religious    Worship) 
Instruction  and  fellowship. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  on  Religious  Instruction  and  it*  Rela- 
tion to  Education. 

This  volume  (C'd.  1130]  ran  lie  obtained,  either  directly  or  through   any  Hook 

idler,   from    Messrs.    VYYMAN    ksm  SONS,    Fetter    I.*  Mid 
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Volume  12  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Chief  Grown  Colonies  and  Possessions  of  the  British 
Empire,  including  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Native 
Races:  Fart  I.  West  Indies  and  Central  America, 
St.  Helena,  Cyprus  and  Gibraltar)  (1905)  (published 
simultaneously  with  Vols- 13  and  14)  contains  the  follow- 
ing Papers  :— 

A.  West  Indus  and  CmNTBAi  America— 

1.  Tho  System  of  Education  in  the  Bahamas. 

By  Mr.  G.  Cole,  Inspector  and  General  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bahamas. 

2.  The  System  of  Education  in  Barbados. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Reece,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr.  J.  A.  Carrington, 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Nichols,  Secretary 
to  the  Education  Board,  Barbados. 

3.  The  System  of  Education  in  Bermuda. 

By  Mr.  George  Simpson,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Bermuda. 

4.  The  System  of  Education  in  British  Honduras. 

By  Mr.  A.  Barrow  Dillon,  Inspector  of  Sohools,  British  Honduras. 
6.  The  System  of  Education  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

By  Mr.  R.  Gervase  Bushe,  late  Inspector  of  Schools,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 
6.  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Windward  Islands. 

(a)  Grenada. 

By  Mr.  John  Harbin,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Grenada. 

(b)  St.  Luoia. 

By  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Bandy,  Inspector  of  Schools,  St.  Lucia. 

(o)  St.  Vincent. 

By  Mr.  Frank  W.  Griffith,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
formerly  Inspector  of  Sohools,  St.  Vincent. 

B.  St.  Helena— 

The  System  of  Education  in  St,  Helena. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Alfred  Porter,  Inspector  of  Government  Sohools, 
St  Helena. 

C.  Ecbopr— 

1.  The  System  of  Education  in  Cyprus.  '"' 

By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Newham,  Inspector  of  Sohools,  Cyprus. 

2.  The  System  of  Education  in  Gibraltar. 

By  Mr.  G.  F.  Cornwall,  K.C.,  Colonial  Inspector  of  Sohools,  Gib- 
raltar. 

Appendix, 

A.  West  Indies  and  Central  America— 

Education   in   ■Jamaica  in  its  Relation   to  Skilled   Handicraft  and  Agricul- 
tural Work. 

By  the  Most  Rer.  the  Arohbishop  of  the   West  Indies. 

This  volume  (Cd.  2377)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.,  and 
32,   Abingdon  Street,   Westminster,  8.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  and  BOYD, 
Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
Price  -la.  00.  ;    pot  free  Sis,  4d. 
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Volume  14  of  Special  Reports  :  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Chief  Crown  Colonies  and  Possessions  of  the  British 
Empire,  including  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Native 
Races :  Part  III.  Federated  Malay  States,  Hong  Kong, 
Straits  Settlements,  Fiji  and  Falkland  Islands)  (1905) 
(published  simultaneously  with  Volumes  12  and  13)  con- 
tains the  following  Papers  :— 

A.  Aau 

1.  The  System  of  Education  in  ihe  VMeratc  1  Malay  suites. 

Report  Mipplied  l.y  the  Federal  Education  Office,  Federated  Malar 
States. 

2.  The  System  of  Education  in  Hong  Kong. 

By  Mr.  Edward  A.  Irving,  Inspector  of  School-.  Hong  Kong. 

3.  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Strait*  Set  i  lementa. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Elcuui,  Director  of  I'uhlic  Iii-Uuction.  Strait.-.  Settle 
mculx. 

B.  Flu 

The  System  of  Education  in  Fiji. 

By  the  Hon.  W.  L.    Allardyce,   C.M.G.,   Colonial  Seerutary  and 
Keeeiver  General,  Fiji. 

0.  Falkland  Islam  a 

The  System  of  Kilticalion  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  Lowther  E.   Brandon,  IVan.  Colonial  Chaplain 
and  Government  School  Inspector,  Falkland  Islands. 

APPKXDICn— 

1.     Note  on  the  Work  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society. 

Prepared  from  materials  supplied  by  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society. 

•2.     On  the  Education  of  Native  Races  (C.M.S. ). 
By  Mr.  It.  Machonaohfo, 

3.  Industrial  Education  in  Catholic  Mis-ions. 

By  the  Bight  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Salford. 

4.  Education  in  British  New  Guinea. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  New  Guinea. 

5.  Work  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 

regard  to  Industrial  and  Agricultutal  Education  in  India. 

Prepared  from  materials  supplied  by  the  American  Board  of  CoB- 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

8.     Memorandum  on  Technical  Education  in  Southern  India. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  Margbschis  (Fellow  of  Madras  Univei 
Nazareth,  Southern  India. 

7.  Industrial  Schools  and  School  Garden--  in  Ceylon. 

By  Mr.  S,   M.   Burrows,    late   Director   of  Public    Instruction   in 
Ceylon. 

8.  The  Education  of  the  Indians  of  Canada. 

By   Mr.    Harry   Moody,   of  the    Canadian    and    Pacific   Railway 
<  'oinpany. 

This   volume  (Cd.  ii3 , !< j  can   l»    obtained,  either   directly  W   through 
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The  following  Reports  from  Volumes  2,  3,  4,  5  and  9  of  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  have  been  issued  as 
Reprints  :— 

Special  Reports  on  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales  and  the  Organisation  of 
Ednoation  in  Switzerland. 
(Nos.  1  in  Vols.  2  and  3  respectively.)     Price  1».  Id. ;  post  free  1«.  3Jd. 

Special  Reports  on  Modern  Language  Teaching. 

(No.  26  in  Vol.  2  and  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10  in  Vol.  3.)     Prioe  tyd. ;  poet  free  S\d. 

Special  Reports  on  Secondary  Eduoation  in  Prussia. 

(Nos.  2  and  3  in  Vol.  3.)  Prioe  Is. ;  post  free  1*.  3Jd. 

Special  Report  on  Secondary  Schools  in  Baden. 

(No.  4  in  VoL  3.)  Prioe  6Jd. ;  post  free  Id. 

Special  Reports  on  Ednoation  in  Franoe. 

(Nos.  22,  23,  24,  26  in  Vol.  2.)  Prioe  id. ;  post  free  5J& 

Special  Report  on  the  Heuristio  Method  of  Teaching. 

(No.  19  in  VoL  2.)  Prioe  3d. ;  post  free  id. 

Special  Report  on  the  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Pablio 
Elementary  School. 

(No.  13  in  VoL  2.)  Prioe  2f*. ;  post  free  3\d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Eduoation  in  Ontario. 

(No.  A  1  in  VoL  4.)  Prioe  Sd. ;  post  free  10J<J. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Provinoe  of  Quebec. 

(No.  A  2  in  Vol.  4.)  Prioe  8d. ;  post  free  1M. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Eduoation  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prinoe  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland. 
(Nos.  A  3,  4,  8  and  No.  B  in  Vol.  4.)  Prioe  Sd.  ;  post  free  lOJd. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Eduoation  in  Manitoba,  North- West  Terri- 
tories and  British  Columbia. 
(Nos.  A  6,  6,  7,  in  Vol.  4.)  Prioe  id. ;  post  free  lid. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Eduoation  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  British 
Quiana. 
(Nos.  C  1,  2,  3  in  VoL  5.)  Prioe  Sd. ;  post  free  lid. 

Speoial  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Eduoation  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

(Nos.  A  1,  2  in  Vol.  5.)  Prioe  8d. ;  post  free  HJrf. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Eduoation  in  New  South  Wales. 

(No.  B  1  in  Vol.  6.)  Prioe  Sd. ;  post  free  fijd. 

Speoial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Victoria. 

(No.  B  2  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free  1W. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Queensland. 

(No.  B  3  in  Vol.  6.)  Prioe  Sd. ;  post  free  Sd. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Tasmania. 

(No.  B  4  in  Vol.  6.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free  Sd. 

Speoial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  South  Australia. 

(No.  B  6  in  Vol.  6.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free  9{d. 

Speoial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Western  Australia. 

(No.  B  6  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  8<i. ;  post  free  BJd. 

Special  Report  on  the  8ystem  of  Education  in  New  Zealand. 

(No.  C  in  Vol.  6.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free  10J<f. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ceylon. 

(No.  D  in  VoL  6.)  Prioe  8<i. ;  post  free  Sd. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Eduoation  in  Malta. 

(No.  E  in  VoL  6.)  Prioe  Sd. ;  post  free  Sd. 

Special  Report  on  School  Gardens  in  Germany. 

(No.  6  in  Vol.  9.)  Prioe  3d. ;  post  free  4<f. 
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Prefatory  Note  to  Volumes  12,  13,  14 

of 

Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects. 


In  the  letters  introductory  to  Volumes  4  and  5  of  this  series 
of  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  which  dealt  with  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  at  some  future  date  it  might 
be  found  possible  to  supplement  those  volumes  by  the  publication 
of  reports  upon  the  educational  systems  of  certain  minor  colonies 
and  dependencies  of  the  Empire.  With  the  issue  of  the  three 
volumes  now  published  simultaneously  this  hope  has  been  realised 
in  a  larger  measure  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  The  number 
of  colonies  reporting  is  greater  than  originally  suggested,  and  the 
official  reports  which  set  forth  the  action  taken  by  Government 
in  relation  to  education  have  been  supplemented  by  a  collection 
of  papers  dealing  with  the  efforts  of  missionary  bodies  to  provide 
educational  facilities  for  the  native  races  among  whom  they  are 
working. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Colonial  Office  a  circular  letter 
requesting  official  information  and  suggesting  certain  heads  of 
enquiry,  was  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  the  following  twenty- 
five  colonies  and  dependencies : — Bahamas,  Barbados,  Leeward 
Islands,  Windward  Islands,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  British  Honduras, 
Bermuda,  St.  Helena,  Cyprus,  Gibraltar,  Gambia,  Gold  Coast 
Colony,  Lagos,  Sierra  Leone,  Southern  Nigeria,  Basutoland,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Transvaal  Colony,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Federated 
Malay  States,  Straits  Settlements,  Hong-Kong,  Fiji,  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands.  Replies  have  been  received  from  twenty-one  of 
these  colonies. 

Application  was  also  made  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
and  to  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  for  information  con- 
cerning Southern  Rhodesia  and  British  North  Borneo  and  Labuan 
respectively.  The  British  South  Africa  Company  requested  their 
former  Inspector,  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond,  to  prepare  the  report, 
which  is  published  in  Volume  13.  The  Chairman  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Education  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  stating  that  the  only  schools  in  the  Colony 
were  those  maintained  by  the  Mission  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  *  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

\8ome  information  about  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Mission  in 
Borneo  will  be  found  in  the  paper  on  Industrial  Education  in  Catholio 
Missions,  which  appears  in  Volume  14.  d  »    , 
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in'  Foreign  Parts  and  assisted  by  small  Government  grants.  The 
Board  desire  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  their  indebtedness 
to  the  officials  of  these  two  Chartered  Companies  for  the  supply 
of  this  desired  information. 

In  order  to  give  greater  completeness  to  this  record  of  the  ex- 
perience gained  through  the  action  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the 
education  of  native  races,  a  request  was  addressed  to  the  Foreign 
Office  asking  that  the  Board  might  be  favoured  with  information 
as  to  the  educational  conditions  prevailing  in  the  following  Pro- 
tectorates, which  were  under  the  administration  of  that  office, 
viz.,  East  Africa  Protectorate,  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  and 
Uganda.  Replies  regarding  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and 
Uganda  are  published  in  Volume  13.  H.M.  Commissioner  and 
Consul -General  for  British  Central  Africa  replied  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  establishment  of  any  general  system 
of  native  education  in  the  Protectorate,  and  added  that  such  edu- 
cation as  was  carried  on  was  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
missions. 

Before  communicating  with  the  Foreign  Office  the  Board  had 
realised  the  important  part  played  by  mission  bodies  of  various 
denominations  and  nationalities  in  the  education  of  the  native 
races  within  the  Empire,  and  had  already  approached  many  of 
the  societies  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  with  a  request 
for  some  statement  as  to  the  results  of  their  experience.  While 
the  Board  regret  that  from  a  variety  of  causes  many  promises 
of  help  from  individuals  and  societies  whose  co-operation  would 
have  greatly  added  to  the  fulness  and  value  of  the  present  record 
have  remained  unfulfilled,  they  feel  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
publish  the  interesting  series  of  papers  which  are  included  in  these 
volumes,  and  they  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  their  thanks 
to  those  persons  who  have  assisted  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
four  of  the  papers  contain  information  about  educational  work 
undertaken  by  missions  in  India.  It  will,  of  course,  be  realised 
by  all  readers  that  these  reports  do  not  present  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  provision  made  in  that  great  dependency  for  the 
education  and  training  of  natives  for  industrial  and  agricultural 
pursuits.  Each  of  the  provinces  and  chief  native  states  of  India 
has  its  own  organised  system  of  public  education,  which  provides 
not  only  places  of  general  education,  but  also  many  technical 
institutions  admirably  adapted  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  industrial 
population.  Further  information  as  to  these  will  be  found  in  the 
Fourth  Quinquennial  Review  (Progress  of  Education  in  India, 
1897-1898-1901-1902,  2  volumes,  Cd.  2181,  2182)  issued  by  the 
India  Office  in  1904,  and  in  the  annual  reports  on  education 
issued  by  the  various  provinces. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  desire  to  express  their  cordial  thanks 
to  the  officials  of  the  colonies,  who  have  so  kindly  undertaken  the 
preparation  of  the  reports  now  published. 

Office  of  Special  Enquiries  and  Reports, 
J&nu&iy,  1905. 
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I.  Introductory. 

The  Protected  Malay  States  consist  of  the  Malay  Sultanates 
of  Perak,  Selangor  and  Pahang,  and  a  small  agglomeration  of 
States  lying  to  the  North  and  East  of  Malacca  called  the  Negri 
Sembilan  (i.e.,  the  Nine  Districts  or  Provinces),  in  which  the  most 
influential  Malay  chief,  the  Yam  Tuan  of  Sri  Menanti,  has  recently 
been  created  the  Yang-di-per-Tuan  Besar  of  the  whole  of  Negri 
Sembilan.  These  four  States  have  placed  themselves  voluntarily 
under  British  protection  at  different  times.  The  first  Malay 
sovereign  who  asked  for,  and  obtained,  a  British  Resident  was  the 
Sultan  of  Perak.  This  was  in  1874.  British  Residents  were 
also  appointed  for  Selangor  and  for  Sungei  Ujong— the  most 
important  and  populous  of  the  Negri  Sembilan  States — very 
shortly  afterwards. 

The  first  British  Residents  for  Pahang  and  for  all  the  Negri 
Sembilan  States  were  appointed  in  1888  and  1895,  respectively 

These  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  first  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  educating  the  children  were  only  taken  in  each  State  on 
the  initiative  of  the  British  Resident  who  directed  its  affairs,  and 
could  only  be  undertaken  when  order  and  honest  administration 
had  been  evolved  out  of  the  chaos  and  corruption  that  had  pre- 
viously existed  in  each ;  for  it  can  readily  be  imagined  that  in  a 
semi-civilised  community  of  Malays,  whose  chiefs  were  constantly 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  where  a  very  considerable  Chinese 
immigrant  population  of  different  races  and  dialects  rendered 
the  "  confusion  worse  confounded  "  by  not  only  taking  part  in 
these  feuds  but  by  quarrelling  and  fighting  amongst  themselves, 
the  initiative  in  education,  as  in  everything  else  that  made  for  law, 
order  and  progress,  had  to  come  from  the  Residents  and  the  British 
Officers  acting  under  them. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  a  British  Administvation  in 
each  State,  the  attempt  by  a  few  Muhammadan  priests  and  Hajis 
to  disseminate  a  little  of  their  own  verbal  knowledge  of  the  Koran 
amongst  the  faithful  was  almost  the  only  form  of  education  that 
can  1«  said  to  have  existed  amongst  the  Malays.  A  few  interesting 
remnants  of  the  expounders  of  this  knowledge  still  exist  in  the 
teachers  who  conduct  the  Koran  classes  in  the  afternoons  in  many 
of  the  Malay  Vernacular  Schools.     Not  a  few  of  these  men  teach, 

*  Official  Reports  on  Education  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  pub- 
lished since  the  present  report,  can  he  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education 
Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

t  In  Volume  8  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  (Cd.  835), 
1902,  will  be  found  a  report  on  the  Education  of  Asiatics,  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Wilkinson,  Acting  Inspector  of  Schools,  Straits  Settlements,  August, 
1898— August,  1900;   Inspector  of  Schools,  Federated  Malay  States,  1903. 
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day  after  day,  long  passages  of  the  Koran  in  the  Arabic,  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  with  the  most  patient  efforts  to  impart 
the  correct  pronunciation,  intonation  and  phraseology,  although 
they  cannot  either  read  or  write  in  their  own  Jawi  character, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  other — the  names  of  the  pupils  in  their  classes. 

The  question  of  education  has  been  greatly  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese,  to  whom  the  richness  of  the  alluvial 
tin  deposits  in  these  States  has  long  been  known,  have  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past  greatly  outnumbered  the  Malay  population 
of  Selangor ;  and  the  most  recent  census  returns,  those  of  1901 
show  that  they  now  do  so  in  Perak  also  ;  these  two  being  the  richest 
and  most  populous  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  They  form 
at  the  same  time  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Negri  Sembilau,  and  have  penetrated,  although  not  to  any 
great  extent,  into  Pahang.  The  last  census  returns  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  total  Chinese  population  in  these  States  is  just  over 
303,000,  while  the  Malay  portion  of  it  numbers  oidy  10.000  more 
than  this.  In  addition  to  the  Chinese  immigrants  there  has  been. 
in  recent  years,  a  considerable  movement  towards  these  shop's 
of  some  of  the  Indian  populations,  and  especially  of  Tamils  from 
the  Madras  Presidency  and  from  Ceylon.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  these  aliens,  and  notably  the  Chinese, 
constitute  an  adult  male  population,  there  is  still  a  Chinese  and 
Tamil  element  in  the  child  population  that  greatly  affects  the 
education  question,  and  will  probably  do  so  still  more  in  the  future 
if  these  varied  immigrants  from  the  east  and  west  can  be  induced 
to  settle  permanently  in  the  Malay  States. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  is,  therefore,  amongst  the  Malay  in- 
habitants a  child  population  which  is  quite  normal  in  the  proportion 
it  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  race,  and  which  is  widely 
scattered  throughout  all  the  Federated  States,  as  the  Mai; 
essentially  a  landholder  and  agriculturist;  and,  in  addition,  an 
increasing  Chinese  and  Indian  child  population,  which  is  chieiK 
confined  to  the  towns  and  which,  amongst  the  I  'hmese  to  particular, 
is  abnormally  small  in  proportion  to  the  adult  population,  In 
Selangor,  for  example,  the  recent  census  shows  that  in  a  <  I, 
population  of  nearly  110,000  persons,  only  77  per  cent,  were 
females  of  all  ages  and  about  7*5  per  cent,  children  Mow  fifteen 
yean  of  age  of  Uith  sexes. 

Again,  in  Perak,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  Stat.-,  the 
census  shows  that  out  of  a  total  Chinese  population  of  149,376 
only  (1,208  are  below  fifteen  years  of  age;  and  in  a  Tamil  and 
Indian  |x>pulation  of  34,710  only  4,408. 

The  total  population  of  the  four  Stales  is  about  680,000,  of 
which  probably  alxnit  70.000  are  of  school  age,  or  between  five 
and  fifteen.  This  population  is  scattered  very  uneven!]  over  an 
area  equal  to  nearly  half  that  of  England  and  Wales,  and  varies 
from  52  4  per  square  mile  in  Selangor,  to  only  about  seven  per 
square  mile  in  Pahanjr. 
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Although  nearly  1,400  miles  of  cart  road  have  been  made,  and  Communi- 
nearly  250  miles  of  railway  already  laid  down,  in  addition  to  several  3he£on* '" 
hundreds  of  miles  of  bridle-  and  foot-tracks,  there  are  still  many  of  Education, 
the  Malay  hamlets  or  "  kampongs  "  that  are   not   easy   of  access 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Fahang,  and  in  portions  of  Negri  Sembilan 
and  Perak  also. 

All  the  rivers  are  used  freely  as  water  ways*  for  small  boats, 
but  neither  the  Pahang  nor  the  Perak  River  is  navigable  for  any 
but  very  small  vessels,  as  they  are  both  very  shallow,  although 
they  are  the  largest  rivers  in  the  States.  There  are,  moreover, 
in  each  of  the  States  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  uncultivated 
land,  consisting  of  swamp,  and  of  jungle  that  varies  between  tracts 
of  comparatively  low  and  sometimes  scanty  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  the  densest  virgin  forests  of  gigantic  trees  and  impenetrable 
undergrowth.  In  such  districts,  when  they  are  inhabited  at  all, 
the  work  of  spreading  education  is  naturally  greatly  hampered, 
and  experience  has  shown  clearly  that  the  Vernacular  school 
under  its  native  master,  if  not  kept  fairly  constantly  under  Euro- 
pean supervision,  may  be  inculcating  in  its  actual  practice  habits 
that  are  quite  the  reverse  of  those  of  diligence,  punctuality,  clean- 
liness and  care,  whatever  its  ethical  theories  with  respect  to  them 
may  be.  The  truth  is  apparent,  but  seems  especially  so  here, 
that  although  the  good  school  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  human 
means  of  training  the  intelligence  and  forming  character,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  only  one  so  far  as  many  of  the  native 
children  in  these  States  are  concerned,  the  bad  school  will  not  only 
fail  to  do  either,  but  may  become  a  hot-bed  of  idleness,  dissimu- 
lation, dishonesty  and  every  evil  habit. 

II.  Present  System. 

The  growth  of  the  school  system  has  been  a  natural  one  from  the  Earliest  at- 
smallest  beginnings.  "  B^caUwi 

The  first  two  or  three  schools  were  started  in  the  towns  of  Perak 
and  Selangor  between  1883  and  1885.  These  were  Government 
English  schools  of  modest  pretensions.  They  were  quickly  followed 
by  Vernacular  schools  in  the  same  places,  but  the  spread  of  both 
English  and  Vernacular  schools  could  only  reach  the  more  distant 
districts  as  roads  were  made  to  establish  communication.  The 
Victoria  Institution — the  largest  school  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States— was  the  outcome  in  the  first  place  of  a  desire  of  His  Highness 
the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Samad  of  Selangor  and  the  chief  native 
inhabitants  of  Kuala  Lumpur  to  erect  a  memorial  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria's  Jubilee,  and  this  was  carried  into  effect  with  aid  given 
by  the  Government  of  Selangor.  This  school,  however,  was  only 
finished  in  1893,  since  which  date  it  has  been  considerably  enlarged. 

In  almost  every  case  since  the  work  of  education  began  the 
initiative  in  commencing  schools  has  been  taken,  the  actual  cost 
of  building  borne,  and  the  work  carried  into  effect  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  State  concerned.    It  is  only  witl 
the  Missions  have  been  invited  in  the  case 
schools  to  take  them  over  and  work  them, 
of  the  schools  are  Vernacular  and  for  Malay 
is  Islamism,  no  offer  of  ma*nagement  of  sue 
Christian  Missions  has  been  proposed,  nor 
made,  be  accepted.     In  only  one  case  has  the 
person  led  to  the^rection  of  a  school  within  tl 

The  administration  of  the  schools  in  eai 
first  instance  in  its  own  Inspector,  except 
schools  are  so  few  and  widely  scattered 
even  yet  beeunppointed.  As  all  the  Vernac 
of  the  English  schools,  are  purely  Gov 
built,  maintained  and  staffed  by  thi 
Inspector  was,  and  is,  in  each  State  ex  o 
also.  In  1898  a  Federal  Inspector,  who  is  i 
of  Public  Instruction  for  all  the  States,  wi 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  He  is 
Inspector,  two  European  Assistant  Inspect 
Visiting  Teachers  in  Perak ;  a  State  Ins 
Visiting  Teachers  for  Selangor;  and  a  S 
Native  Visiting  Teacher  for  Negri  Sembi 
however,  one  of  the  Administrative  Offi 
of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  as  well  as  he  can,  i 
and  there  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  appoint 
and  the  few  that  exist  in  Pahang,  are  visited  ai 
possible,  by  the  Federal  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Prior  to  the  federation  of  the  States  in  189( 
own  Education  Code  for  English  and  Vernai 
Codes  were  found  to  differ  very  considerably 
to  the  scope,  the  amount  of  work  required  and 
be  earned  under  them,  and  it  became  one 
Federal  Inspector  to  compile  one  Code  for 
Appendix  A] 

The  principal  objects  aimed  at  in  the  ne* 
(a)  To  make  the  grants  dependent  on  ge 

than  on  individual  passes, 
(ft)  To  encourage  Missionary  and  oth 
to  undertake  the  work  of  educatio 
liberal  examination  grants  and  by 

(c)  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  teachii 
"  English  vocabulary  and  compositic 
ini-ntary  subjects  "  with  reading,  wri 
and  strengthening  it  further  by  m 
and  construction  "a  "  class  subj' 

(d)  To  establish  a  system  of  grants  to 
pupil-teachers,  and  to  encoura^1'  by  g 
"f  native  boys  who  are  endowed  with 
gence  for  the  Higher  English 
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Tlie  Appendices  to  the  Code  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is 
not  usually  given  in  Education  Codes,  hut  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  schools,  the  system  and  many  of  the  Native  and  Eurasian 
teachers  in  these  States  were  comparatively  new,  and  some  guidance 
was  necessary  even  in  elementary  principles  of  school  management. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  present  Code  provides  regulations  and 
schemes  of  work  for  two  classes  of  schools— (i)  the  "  Vernacular  " 
pure  and  simple,  of  which  all  but  three  in  these  States  are  Malay  ; 
and  (ii)  "  English  "  or  "  Anglo- Vernacular  "  schools,  which  supply 
an  English  education  through  eight  standards,  beginning  with  an 
"  Infanta'  Standard  "  and  ending  with  the  Seventh.  The  course 
of  work  provided  for  this  class  of  school  approximates,  as  nearly 
as  our  altered  circumstances  will  permit,  to  that  of  an  elementary 
school  in  England  ;  but  as  the  acquirement  of  English  to  a  native 
boy  who  does  not  speak  it  at  home  (although  it  offers  special  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  of  bettering  his  future  position)  presents 
special  difficulties  of  acquirement,  it  is  generally  regarded  by  him  as 
a  "  Higher  "  Education.  A  course  of  four  standards  has  been 
found  sufficient  for  the  Malay  child  attending  a  Vernacular  school, 
when  he  is  properly  taught,  to  enable  him  to^cquire  the  rudiments 
of  reading  and  writing  in  his  native  tongue,  and  to  teach  him  the 
four  simple  rules  as  applied  to  abstract  numbers  and  to  the  money 
currency,  the  weights  and  the  measures  of  his  country.  For  the 
Tamil  course  five  standards  are  provided,  and  for  the  Chinese  six. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  given  by  the  Acting  Federal  Inspector  kjfijjjjj]!" 
of  Schools  in  his  Report  for  1900  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
children  attending  school  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  were  as 
under :—  * 

Vernacular.  English 

Boys.  Girls.  Hoys.  Gills. 

0,260  234  1,331  298 

Total  8,123 

The  attendance  varies  in  different  States.  It  is  lowest  in  Pahang 
and  Perak,  which  have  no  compulsory  attendance  enactments,  and 
highest  in  Selangor  and  Negri  Sembilan,  which  have.  The  percent- 
age of  attendance  on  the  average  enrolment  in  the  Vernacular 
schools  is  as  undfr  :-• 

Pahang        66% 

Perak  72% 

Selangor 82% 

Negri  Sembilan .-         ..80% 

*  In  the  Reports  on  tho  Federated  Malay  States  for  1902  (Cd.1810)  the 
figures  are :— Vernacular  :  Boys,  8.330— Girls,  388.  Total,  8,718.  English  : 
Boys,  1,665— Girls,  357.    Total  2,022.     Grand  Total,  10,740. 
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[Copies  of  the  enactments  which  make  attendance  at  a  Vernacular 
school  compulsory  for  boys  who  reside  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles  of  a  Government  or  Grant-in-Aid  school  in  Selangor  and 
Negri  Sembilan  are  given  in  Appendices  B  and  C  respectively.] 

The  attendance  in  English  schools  averages  nearly  90  per  cent* 
of  the  enrolment,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  (1)  fees  are  charged 
in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them  ;  and  (2)  that  English  schools  are 
built  in  the  towns,  and  that  consequently  they  are  near  the  pupils' 
dwellings. 

Every  facility  that  can  1*  afforded  and  every  help  that  can  be 
gives  to  enable  children  who  live  at  a  distance  to  attend  school 
is  provided  by  the  daily  issue  of  a  very  large  number  of  fi 
on  the  Government  railways  for  all  bona  fide  scholars  of  Go\ 
ment  and  Grant-in-Aid  schools.      Where  the  roads  are  not  con- 
venient, or  non-existent,  and  the  river  is  the  means  of  communiia 
tion,  "sampans"  and  ferry-boats  are  provided  to  take  scholars 
to  and  from  school,  the  boat  being  maintained  and  worked  at  the 
Government  expense.    But  in  spite  of  all  the  help  that  can  be 
given,  the  sparseness  of  the  population  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
many  of  the  remote  "  kampongs  "  will  for  many  years  to  come 
prove  difficult  and  expensive  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  vernacular 
education. 

Vernacular  Schools. 

At  the  close,  of  the  year  1900  the  system  of  Vernacular  education 
had  expanded  to  include  159  boys'  and  twelve  girls'  schools, 
all  of  which  were  for  Malay  children  except  three,  two  being 
for  Chinese  and  one  for  purely  Tamil  instruction.  These  Yn 
nacular  schools  closed  the  year  with  6,260  Iwys  and  234  girls 
on  the  school  registers.  Classes  are  held  in  the  morning  from 
eight  till  twelve  for  secular  subjects,  and  provision  is  mods  for  1 
Koran  teacher  to  hold  classes  in  the  Koran  in  all  those  Mala\ 
schools  where  the  parents  of  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  to 
make  it  worth  while  employing  a  Koran  teacher  have  intimated 
their  desire  to  have  their  children  taught  the  doctrines  of  the 
Muhammedan  religion.  Fully  three-quarters  of  the  Malay  Behooh 
of  Hemic  and  Selangor  are  thus  supplied  ;  but  no  steps  have  been 
taken  at  present  to  furnish  the  schools  of  Negri  .Sembilan  or  I'ahang 
with  teachers  of  the  Koran,  nor  has  any  demand  for  them  arisen 
in  those  States  up  to  the  present  time. 

Vernacular  education  is  free  except  that  the  pupils  have  to  bus 
their  books  and  other  small  school  requirements,  the  cost  of  which 
is  very  trilling.  But  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  conditions 
of  life  are  so  easy  for  the  Malays,  who  are  generally  small  land 
holders,  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  a  small  fee  of  25  OBQts 
jjer  month  might  not  be  charged  with  advantage  to  themselves, 
as  there  is  a  great  tendency  amongst  a  native  (as  amongst  a  white] 
population  to  value  at  nothing  what  costs  them  nothing. 
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The  cost  per  head  to  the  State  of  these  schools  was  810-18* 
of  average  attendance  in  Pahang,  and  89-45  in  Negri  Sembilan 
last  year.    [1901.] 

Some  little  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  Girls'  Ver- 
nacular schools,  of  which  there  are  twelve  in  the  States  of  Perak 
and  Selangor,  with  an  average  enrolment  of  234,  but  none  in 
either  of  the  others.  The  great  difficulty  experienced  is  not  to 
get  little  girls  to  attend  school,  but  to  keep  them  there  after  their 
ninth  or  tenth  year,  when  they  are  just  beginning  to  learn,  as  it 
is  the  Malays'  custom  to  keep  their  girls  as  secluded  as  possible 
from  that  age  until  they  are  married.  Sometimes,  as  at  Bandar, 
the  personal  influence  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Selangor, 
and  the  help  afforded  by  bringing  the  girls  to  school  in  a  bullock 
cart  es)>ecially  employed  for  that  purpose,  has  been  successful  in 
retailing  them  at  school  until  a  later  age  ;  and  even  the  influence 
of  an  old  and  respected  Malay  teacher  is  sometimes  sufficient  to 
keep  big  girls,  and  even  young  married  ones,  at  school  to  learn 
reading  and  writing  and  weaving  with  a  hand-loom. 

But  probably  no  considerable  extension  of  vernacular  female 
education  can  be  anticipated  in  the  near  future  in  view  of  the 
settled  custom  of  the  country  and  the  inferior  position  occupied 
by  the  wife  in  a  Muhammedan  household,  although  that  inferiority 
is  much  less  marked  in  the  Malay  States  than  in  many  countries 
that  have  adopted  Islamism.  On  the  whole,  the  Malay  has  shown 
himself  decidedly  amenable  to  Western  ideas  ;  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful, however  much  the  "  Penghulus  "  and  chief  men  of  the  village? 
may  profess  their  desire  for  the  education  of  their  daughters, 
whether  they  really  have  at  heart  even  an  academic  faith  in  the 
advantages  or  the  utility  of  female  education. 

The  curriculum  of  work  will  be  seen  from  Schedule  V.  of  the 
Code  to  be  very  elementary,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  Malay  boys,  who  will  become  bullock-waggon 
drivers,  padi-growers,  fishermen,  etc.,  and  enables  them  by  the 
time  they  have  passed  the  fourth  standard  to  read  or  write  the 
simple  literature  of  their  tongue  either  in  the  Jawi  or  Koman 
character,  to  keep  accounts  if  they  become  small  shopkeepers, 
and  to  work  simple  problems  in  the  money  currency,  weights  and 
measures  of  their  country. 

A  small  Training  College  for  the  preparation  of  Malay  youths 
as  teachers  existed  for  two  years  in  Taiping,  and  was  supported 
by  the  two  States  of  Perak  and  Selangor.  It  ceased  to  exist, 
however,  in  1900,  when  a  new  Training  College,  supported  by  the 
Colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
was  opened  in  Malacca  under  a  European  head.  This  new  institu- 
tion, which  has  from  fifty  to  sixty  students  in  training,  is  supported 
by  the  two  Governments ;  the  teachers  while  in  residence  being 
fed.  clothed,  boarded  and  taught  free  of  all  expense  to  themselves. 

•  For  sterling  equivalent  of  dollar  see  note  on  page  20. 
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A  sum  of  $3,000  is  voted  in  the  Federal  Estimates  for  the 
share  of  cost  of  this  establishment,  to  be  borne  by  the  Protected 
States. 

At  the  Training  College  the  effort  is  made  to  render  the  students 
conversant  with  the  best  literature  of  their  country  and  the 
principles  of  arithmetic,  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  school  management,  the  elements  of  drawing  awl 
some  manual  work,  especially  carpentry,  the  course  lasting  two 
years.  As  the  first  batch  of  students  has  only  just  left  the  College 
walls,  no  opiuion  upon  their  efficiency  can  yet  be  given  ;  bul 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  prove  dec: 
superior  to  many  of  the  native  teachers  at  present  in  charge  Of 
scln "ils  who  have  had  no  training  whatever. 

No  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  train  systematically  Female 
teachers  for  the  few  schools  where  they  could  be  employed,  and 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  young  Malay  girls  and  women 
of  the  age  at  which  such  a  course  of  training  Bhould  begin  would 
be  found  ready  to  undergo  it. 

The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  Vernacular  schools  vary  from 
$15  per  month  to  $25  for  head  teachers,  with  qua: 
88  tj  $10  dols.  per  month  for  assistants ;  and  15  to  - 
for  pupil-teachers.  Only  a  few  teachers  in  large  Vernacular 
schools  are  paid  $25  a  month.  The  majority  of  the  male 
teachers  receive  monthly  salaries  of  820.  Female  teacher's  ait 
paid  $15  per  mensem,  and  have  quarters  at  or  near  the  BChooL 

New  boys'  schools  are  opened  wherever  representation  is  made 
by  the  Penghulu,  or  chief  native  man  of  the  district,  thai   I  h. 
parents  are  desirous  of  having  one,  and  that  the  numbers  promise 
to  amount  to  at  least  twenty  in  average  attendance.    A   temporal-) 
building  is  generally  hired  first,  and  within  a  year  or  two  n  pel 
inauent  building  is  erected  if  the  Inspector  reports  that  the  a 
appears  likely  to  succeed.    The  permanent  school  buildings  an 
well  and  substantially  built,  the  average  cost  with  the  teacher's 
quarters     being     from     $1,000     to    $1,200    each.       They     are 
enclosed  and  kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  school  ami  its 
compound  give  the  lessons  of  tidiness,  neatness    and  clean1 
that  it  is  intended  they  should  convey.    For  this  reason  a  vote 
appears  in  the  Estimates  of  Perak  and  Selangor  for  the  maintenance 
of  school  compounds. 

Drill  is  taught  in  all  the  boys'  Vernacular  schools.     This  is  done 
sometimes  by  a  series  of  extension  exercises  taught  by  the  m 
and  sometimes,  where  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  Malay  6 
'  luides  can  be  procured,  by  u  series  of  military  e  n  itfa  light 

wooden  muskets.  Wherever  suitable  land  lies  near  the  school, 
football  and  cricket  are  encouraged,  and  small  votes  of  $300 
io    Porak    and     8200  in    Selangor    ap|>eai     in    tin     n 
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Estimates  of  those  States  for  the  "  Encouragement  of  Sports." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  votes  are  productive  of  rrfuch  pood 
both  to  the  body  and  mind  of  the  pupils,  and  awaken  in  them  a 
feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  for  their  school  that  probably  nothing  else 
would. 

Only  three  Vernacular  schools  other  than  Malay  are  maintained  Vernacular 
or  helped  by  the  Government  of  these  States.*  These  are  two  Scl,o°l"  "th 
Chinese  Vernacular  schools  at  Kuala  Lumpur  and  one  Tamil 
school  iii  Perak.  Nor  is  it  desirable,  when  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  immigrant  alien  population  of  these  States  is  considered, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  their  abode  in  them — or  rather  the  certainty 
that  they  will,  when  they  have  accumulated  enough  money, 
return  to  India  or  Cliina,  as  the  case  may  be — that  any  great 
extension  of  such  schools  should  take  place.  If  seriously  con- 
templated, it  would  offer  enormous  difficulties.  It  would  be  neees- 
sary  to  provide  at  least  two,  and  perhaps  three,  different  kinds 
of  instructors  for  the  three  prevalent  dialects  of  Chinese ;  viz., 
Cantonese,  Hokien  and  Kheh,  another  for  the  Tamils,  and  yet 
another  for  the  Bengalis.  It  would  at  the  same  time  be  strengthen- 
ing rather  than  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  race,  would  hinder 
rather  than  help  these  various  alien  races  from  having  any  com- 
mercial or  other  intercourse  with  each  other,  by  preventing  them 
from  learning  the  vernacular  of  the  country  of  their  adoption, 
and  the  only  medium  by  which  such  intercourse  can  be  maintained. 
and  would  be  committing  the  fatal  error  of  tending  to  keep  them 
aliens,  and  encouraging  them  in  the  idea  that  China  or  India  is 
their  home.  Nor  have  the  two  Chinese  schools  that  have  been 
started  given  educational  results  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  from  a  purely  educational  point  of  view. 
The  Chinese  and  Tamil  populations  of  the  towns  do,  in  fact,  look 
almost  universally  to  the  English  school  to  provide  the  education 
they  desire  for  their  children,  when  they  manifest  any  desire  for 
education  at  all,  and  in  view  of  the  lamentable  scarcity  of  the 
child  population  amongst  these  immigrants,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  not  be  politic  to  extend  the  enactments  for  compulsory 
attendance  at  Malay  schools  to  the  boys  of  all  other  nationalities 
who  are  not  attending  English  schools. 


*  In  the  Report*  on  the  Federated  Malay  States  for  1902  (Cd.1819)  the 
following  passage  occurs,  which  seems  to  indicate  some  change  of  policy  : — 
••  It  has  now  been  decided  to  open  Government  Schools  for  teaching  Tamil, 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  Conference  of  ResidonU 
that  '  it  is  advisable  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  the  children  of 
Tamil  immigrants  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  vernacular  language, 
with  the  object  of  making  the  Federated  Malay  States,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Indian  immigrant,  an  outlying  portion  of  India,  like  Ceylon.' 
Steps  have  been  already  taken  in  Perak  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect, 
by  opening  Tamil  schools  at  Taiping  and  Parit  Buntar.  Iho  two  principal 
centres  of  the  Tamil  population." 
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•  English  Schools. 

The  "  English  "  schools  at  the  close  'if  the  year  1'JOO  numbered 
twenty-four  in  all  the  Protected  Malay  States.     Of  these  six  were 
for  girls,  four  being  in  Perak  and  two  in  Selangor.     The  boys' 
schools  had  a  total  average   enrolment  of   1.331,  and   the  girls' 
of  298.    But  these  figures,  although  small,  are  gratifying.     They 
show  an  increase  of  284  per  cent,  in  the  boys'  schools  in  two  yi 
and  no  less  than  24(3  per  cent,  in  girls'.    The  latter  remarkable 
increase  is  extremely  significant  of  the  greater  success  adui 
by  Mission  agency  in  getting  Eurasian  and  native  female  children 
to  attend  schools — the  purely  European  child  element  being  a 
quantite  ncgligeable  in  these  States — compared  with  the  simple 
establishment  of  Government  Girls'    schools  even   in   populous 
centres.    In  1898  there  were  two  Government    English  schools 
for  girls  in  these  States.    These  were  given  up  to  the  Weal 
Episcopal  Methodist  Mission,  and  that  body  with    the    Soman 
Catholic  Mission  are  now  the  managers  of  all  the  English  schools 
hut  nine,  of  which  remainder  seven  are  purely  Government  schools, 
the  only  one  of  first-rate  importance  being  the  Central  School  for 
Boys  at  Taiping. 

School  fees  are  charged  in  all  the  English  schools  except  a  feu 
of  the  smallest  and  least  important  of  the  Government  schools. 
By  Article  3  of  the  Code  they  may  not  exceed  $3  per  month  in 
any  Grant-in-Aid  school,  but  they  may  be  said  to  vary  between 
25  cents  in  the  lower  and  $1  per  month  in  the  higher  standards. 
At  the  Victoria  Institution,  the  largest  school  in  the  States,  and 
one  which  now  has  500  boys  attending  it,  the  fees  are  $12 
per  annum.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  average  fee  for  English 
schools.  It  is  exceeded  by  one  school  only,  in  which  §1.50 
per  month  is  charged  for  each  pupil  in  the  upper  standards.  In 
any  case  the  fees  paid  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  working 
expenses  of  any  of  the  "  English  "  schools  in  which  European 
teachers  are  engaged.  Nor  do  the  grants  on  examination  results, 
although  they  are  on  a  liberal  scale,  nearly  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  such  schools.  Special  maintenance  grants  are  given  in  certain 
cases,  and  salary  grants  under  Article  52  of  the  Code  in  others, 
but  it  is  clear  that  a  certain  balance,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  estimate,  must  fall  upon  the  funds  of  the  Missions  concerned, 
and  is  certainly  made  up  to  a  large  extent  by  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  missionary  teachers.  In  Kuala  Lumpur  a  municipal  rate 
of  one  per  cent,  on  house  rents  within  the  town  is  levied  in  support 
of  the  Victoria  Institution,  the  amount  thus  produced  being  ahout 
$4,000  per  annum.  This,  however,  is  the  only  municipal 
or  other  education  rate  that  has  yet  been  levied  in  these  States. 

' ,'".' °.flm?'"       ^he   cost   of   working  the  English   schools  varies  greatly  with 
Knglfah  the  class  of  school  and  teacher.      Where  European    teachers  are 

SohooU.  engaged  on  the  staff,   as   is   the  case  in  all  the  chief  schools,  the 
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rate  is  high.  Thus  the  Victoria  Institution  has  just  been  assessed 
for  a  salary  grant  of  $21,245  per  annum,  which,  with  its  educa- 
tion rate  above  referred  to,  will  give  it  an  income  of  over 
$25,000  from  Government  sources.  The  numbers  at  present 
attending  the  classes  at  the  Institution  are  500,  and  assuming  that 
this  grant  is  sufficient  until  the  school  reaches  600,  the  cost  per 
head  to  the  State  is  over  840  per  annum.  If  the  Central 
School  at  Taiping  be  taken  as  an  example,  its  cost  of  maintenance 
to  the  State  of  Perak  in  1901  was  $7,878  for  the  298  boys  on 
its  books,  or  $26.43  per  head.  But  the  school  was  working 
short-handed  during  a  good  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  staff  is 
to  be  strengthened  at  once  by  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
European  assistant  teacher.  Its  cost  of  maintenance  per  head 
will  certainly,  therefore,  be  much  higher  next  year. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  borne  in  mind  that  although,  as  stated 
above,  the  curriculum  of  work  in  these  schools  approximates  to 
that  of  an  elementary  school  in  England,  it  represents  for  all,  ex- 
cept the  very  few  boys  indeed  who  are  submitted  for  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations,  a  "  higher  "  education  in  itself  to  the  scholars 
wlio  are  attending  it.  A  nearer  parallel  to  the  elementary  school 
in  England  would  be  furnished  in  these  States,  from  the  native 
point  of  view,  by  the  Malay  Vernacular  school  or  the  smaller 
English  school  taught  by  a  native  or  Eurasian  teacher.  The 
education,  however,  given  in  the  latter  class  of  school  is  very 
different  from  that  imparted  in  the  lurger  schools  with  Euroj>ean 
teachers.  In  this  class  of  school  the  pupils  are  rarely  taught 
above  the  third  or  fourth  standard,  and  unless  they  can  be  drafted 
off  to  the  larger  schools  to  finish,  their  knowledge  of  English  will 
not  prove  to  be  of  much  practical  use  to  them.  The  cost  pei 
head«of  working  such  schools,  however,  is  not  one-half  of  that 
required  for  the  larger  and  well-staffed  English  schools. 

Two  of  the  best  "  English  "  schools  have  begun  within  the  last  Higher 
three  years  to  prepare  boys  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  Jj""§!jj?| 
but  up  to  the  present  only  a  few  successes  have  been  obtained. 

To  encourage  teachers  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  such  examina- 
tions, if  they  have  the  exceptional  intelligence  a  non-English- 
speaking  lx>y  requires  to  enable  him  to  take  it  up  successfully, 
Article  45  provides  a  grant  of  $50  for  a  pass  in  the  Junior 
and  $G0  for  a  pass  in  the  Senior  within  certain  age  limits, 
if  the  pupil  attends  a  Grant-in-Aid  school.  In  addition  a  sum  is 
voted  by  the  Government  every  year  for  the  payment  of  the  fees 
charged  for  such  examinations.  Experience  shows  that  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  although  admirably  eonceived, 
prepared  and  conducted,  have  one  defect  so  far  as  the  native  boy 
is  concerned.  It  is  possible  for  him  to  pass  them  with  a  know- 
ledge of  English  and  English  construction  that  is  far  from  perfect, 
if  he  is  clever  and  can  score  marks  in  his  other  papers.     They 
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tend.  therefore,  to  give  him  an  idea  that  he  is  a  far  better  English 
scholar  than  he  really  is.  It  would,  notwithstanding,  be  difficult 
to  find  a  recognised  set  of  examinations  of  the  kind  that  could 
with  advantage  be  substituted  for  them.  The  same  defect  would 
be  apparent  in  any  set  of  examinations  that  were  intended 
primarily  for  English  boys  at  home  with  whom  a  certain  amount 
of  facility  and  correctness  in  expressing  themselves  in  writing  is 
taken  for  granted. 

Scholarship*.  \  system  of  small  scholarships,  or  bursaries,  has  been  establish.  I 
in  Selangor  to  enable  intelligent  Malay  boys  from  Vernacular 
schools  to  live  in  Euala  Lumpur  and  acquire  an  English  education 
at  the  Victoria  Institution.  The  scholarship  is  worth  $5 
mensem,  and  enables  the  pupil  to  board  and  clothe  himselt 
purchase  his  liooks  while  in  attendance  at  the  school.  No  exact 
time  limit  is  given,  as  the  pupils  arrive  without  any  knowledge  of 
English  whatever,  ljeyond  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  they  ban 
learned  in  reading  their  Romanised  Malay,  and  they  are  kept  at 
school,  conditionally  upon  their  conduct,  diligence  and  assiduity 
being  satisfactory,  until  they  have  passed  the  Seventh  Standard. 
When  they  give  promise  of  being  able  to  encounter  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations  with  success,  the  tenure  of  their  scholarships 
may  Ije  prolonged.  Fifty  such  scholarships  are  now  awarded,  the 
recipients  of  which,  if  they  do  not  live  with  their  parents  or  friends 
in  Kuala  Lumpur,  board  together  in  the  new  Malay  Settlement, 
under  the  charge  and  supervision  of  their  Koran  teacher.  The 
movement  has  only  recently  been  extended  to  include  so  large  a 
number,  but  the  results  of  the  last  examination  are  very  gratifying 
and  give  promise  of  the  movement  being  productive  of  much  good. 
It  has  since  been  extended  to  Perak,  the  Estimates  of  which 
for  1902  make  provision  for  giving  twenty  such  scholarships. 


Richer 

Scholarship. 


UniveiftitToi      A  Higher  or  University  Scholarship  of  £360  per  annum,  ten 

for  four  years,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  1901  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federated  Malay  States  to  a  Chinese  youth  who  bad 
formerly  been  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  English  schools  in  the  Mala;. 
States.  He  is  now  continuing  his  studies  at  Gonville  and  Cains 
•  '"liege,  Cambridge. 


EUligion* 

I  n  st  ruction 
in  Easliali 

SCHOols. 


Religious  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  English  schools  which 
an  conducted  and  managed  by  Christian  missions.     By  Art* 
of  the  Code  all  religious  instruction  given  or  religious  observance 
practised  in  the  school  must  be  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  and  ol 
the  school  meeting,  and  must  be  inserted   in  the  time-tahl> 
child  is  compelled  to  be  present  when  such  religious  instructs 
given,  nor  may  any  child  be  refused  admission  to  a  Gram  i 
school   on  grounds  of  religious   belief.     As  a  fact,   mam    | 
children  arc  in  attendance  at   the  Mission  schools.     No  reli 
instruction  is  given  in  Government  English  schools. 
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Teachers  in  English  schools  are  encouraged  to  prepare  pupil-  Training  of 
teachers  for  such  schools  hy  grants  of  8100,  8150  and  8200  Teaehara  in 
when  they  pass  their  first,  second  and  third  year's  examinations.  gJfooU 
respectively.  The  conditions  under  which  pupil-teachers  are  re- 
c ionised  by  the  Government  are  contained  in  Articles  54  to  60 
of  the  Code.  Up  to  the  present  but  very  few  youths  have  sub- 
mitted themselves  for  examination,  as  intelligent  boys  who  have 
passed  all  their  standards  can  generally  command  much  higher 
salaries  as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  shop  assistants,  etc.,  than  the 
schools  can  offer  for  their  services. 

The  salaries  for  native  and  Eurasian  Assistant  teachers  vary,  8akiia 
when  they  are  professional  teachers,  from  about  830  to  ssu 
or  S!)0  a  month,  according  to  their  age  and  experience.  In 
large  schools  Chinese  assistants  are  employed  as  far  as  possible 
with  divisions  in  which  the  Chinese  element  preponderates, 
and  Tamils  with  the  Tamil.  The  Head  and  the  principal 
Assistant  teachers  in  all  the  important  English  schools,  whether 
Government  or  Grant-in-Aid,  are  English  in  both  boys'  and 
Kills'  schools.  Where  they  are  professional  teachers,  and  not 
connected  with  any  mission,  the  salaries  offered  are  generally  high 
enough  to  induce  them  to  come  out  from  England.  The  office 
of  teacher  is  not  pensionable  in  either  English  or  Vernacular 
Government  schools. 


Technical  and  Industrial  Education, 

Excepting  in  the  Malay  Girls'  Vernacular  schools,  but  little  has  In  Girla* 
actually  been  done  yet  in  the  Protected  Malay  States  in  the  direction  Scho<,ls- 
of  Industrial  or  Technical  education.  In  each  of  the  schools 
mentioned  a  Malay  hand-loom  and  a  weaving  mistress  are  provided 
to  teach  an  old  Malay  art  that  was  threatened  with  extinction. 
"'  Sarongs  "  and  other  Malay  garments  are  woven,  but  owing  to 
the  frequency  with  which  Malay  girls  are  withdrawn  from  school 
at  a  very  early  age,  the  number  of  pupils  who  actually  learn 
weaving  in  the  schools  and  become  competent  in  the  art  is 
comparatively  small.  In  addition,  knitting,  mat-making,  em- 
broidery, gold-thread  and  crochet  work  are  taught  in  them,  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  plain  needlework  well  taught.  The  Malay 
wearing  apparel  is  so  simple  that,  so  far  as  ordinary  plain  sewing  is 
concerned,  it  is  scarcely  needed.  It  would,  nevertheless,  be  of  great 
use  to  the  young  women  and  girls  near  towns  if  they  could  sew 
well,  as  they  would  probably  do  it  better  and  cheaper  than  the 
tailors  and  sempsters — chiefly  Bengalis — who  do  sewing  of  all 
kinds.  In  the  English  schools,  wherever  Chinese  girls  attend, 
every  facility  is  given  them  for  learning  and  practising  the  fine 
embroidery  Mini  bead-wotfe  at  which  they,  in  particular,  are  generally 
such  adepts. 
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Technical 
Instruction 
for  boys. 


Apprentice 
scholarships. 


The  movements  to  initiate  industrial  education  amongst  boyi 
have  only  just  begun,  but  from  circumstances  which  will  appear 
later  in  this  report  these  movements  have  only  been  tentative  and 
have  met  with  a  measure  of  success  that  can  scarcely  be  consi>i 
encouraging,*     In  reporting  on  this  subject  to  the  Secretar 
State  for  the  Colonies  in  November,  1899,  the  Federal  Inapt 
of  Sohools  writes  thus  : — 

"There  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  distinct  classes  of  pupils  \ja 
provide  technical  and  industrial  education  for.  They  are,  first, 
the  Chinese,  Tamil  and  better  class  of  Malay  boys,  who  are  able  to 
attend  an  '  English  '  school.  These  are  confined  to  the  towns. 
Secondly,  a  simpler  industrial  education,  to  give  the  elementary 
principles  of  wood- work,  carpentry,  furniture-making,  bamboo 
work,  &c.,  with  instruction  in  agriculture  for  the  boys  attending 
Vernacular  schools  in  the  country  districts.  These  are  almost  all 
Malays.  For  Class  I  of  these,  technical  schools  will  be  wanl 
but  although  I  believe  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  keep 
manual  training  and  instruction  before  the  native  boy  as  much 
as  (tossible  as  his  future  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  I  fill 
pelled,  nevertheless,  most  reluctantly,  to  advise  in  my  Report  on 
Technical  Education  Selangor  No.  R.G.O.  H.C.  3032/98  that  the 
time  for  establishing  a  thoroughly  good  technical  school  under  a 
Dupable  head  and  a  callable  staff  of  instructors  had  not  yet  oame. 

"Grants    for    technical    instruction    to    boys,    of   13,000 
Perak  and  #2,000  in  Selangor,  were  inserted   in   the    Estimates 
of   this   year   for    the   first   time,  and  will,  presumably,  appear 
in  future    Estimates    to   enable    intelligent   and    fairly  educated 
uative  boys  from   our  '  English '  schools  to  undergo  a  course  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  Government  workshops  connected  with  the 
Public  Works  Department,  the  Government  Factory,  or  the  Locomo- 
tive and  Carriage  Building  Department  of  the  Government  Kail 
ways.     Such  apprentices  are  selected  by  the  State  Inspectors  from 
the  '  English  '  schools  when  they  have  reached  one  of  the  uppei 
standards,  and  upon  signing  the  articles  of  their  indenture  they 
receive,  in  addition  to.  the  pay  offered  for  all  other  apprei 
who  can  lie  obtained,  a  small   scholarship  or    bonus  of  #5   per 
mensem,  conditional  upon  their  conduct,  zeal  and   progress,  as 
reported  upon  monthly  by  the  head  of  the  Department  to  whit  h 
they  have  l)een  attached. 

*  In  the  Reports  on  the  Federated  Malay  States,   1902    (Od.    1819).  the 
following  passage  occurs : — 

"  In  Perak,  a  Malayan  Art  School,  the  objects  of  which  have  the  Sultan's 
u  inn  support,  was  opened  at  Kuala  Kangsar,  under  Government  au.-i 
with  the  intention  of  resuscitating  the  arts  of  weaving  and  embroidery, 
wood  carving,  silversmiths'  work,  pottery  and  mat  making.  Local  Malar 
teachers  aro  engaged,  the  pupils  are  Malays  of  both  sexes,  and 
their  work  appears  to  command  a  ready  sale.  Necessary  ptoi 
has  sinae  been  made  in  the  other  States  for  the  encouragement  of 
similar  industries." 
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"  This  is  unfortunately  limited  to  the  boys  who  have  been  in 
English  schools,  as  the  cry  from  each  Government  Department 
and  workshop  is  for  boys  who  can  speak  English." 

[The  rules  under  which  such  apprentice  scholarships  are  granted 
are  given  in  Appendix  D.] 

"  At  the  same  time,  such  is  the  astonishing  commercial  progress 
these  States  are  making,  that  a  constant  demand  is  being  made 
and  maintained  upon  the  few  English  boys'  schools  there  are 
here,  and  the  Government  Offices,  shop-keepers  and  professional 
men  of  all  kinds  snap  these  boys  up  at  very  good  salaries  as 
clerks,  assistants,  book-keepers,  &c.,  at  very  good  wages  (from  $20 
to  $25  per  mensem)  before  their  English  school  course  is 
finished. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  erroneous  idea  that 
it  is  better  and  more  dignified  to  do  clerical  than  manual  work, 
that  generally  obtains  with  native  boys,  it  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  in  Selangor  only  one  scholarship  apprenticeship  has  been 
given  yet  to  a  boy  attending  the  Railway  Workshops  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  and  in  Perak  none,  although  the  Selangor  Vote  would 
admit  of  thirty  being -given,  and  that  of  Perak  fifty.'' 

[Up  to  the  present  moment  no  apprentice  scholarships  have 
been  applied  for  in  Perak,  and  in  Selangor  there  have  only  been 
eight  apprentices  who  have  profited  by  them.] 

"  At  present  there  are  only  three  or  four  schools  in  these  States 
capable  of  turning  out  good  seventh  standard  boys  fit  for  clerical 
service,  or  to  become  thoroughly  skilled  mechanics  or  engineers. 
Thev  are  the  Victoria  Institution,  with  about  400  boys  on  its 
books,  the  Ceutral  School,  Taiping,  with  about  220,  and  the 
Methodist  Mission  School  at  Ipoh,  with  about  160.  It  must 
further  be  remembered  that  these  are  all  new  schools  (that  of 
Ipoh  has  not  been  in  existence  three  years),  that  they  have  only 
recently  attained  their  present  dimensions  and  numbers,  and  that 
the  first  complete  generation  of  scholars  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  passed  through  them  yet." 

[At  the  present  moment  these  figures  have  increased  to  495, 
333  and  227  respectively.] 

"  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  system  of  apprentice 
scholarships  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  States  for  a  little  time  to 
wine,  and  will  help  the  higher  class  of  technical  training  until,  by 
the  arrival  of  boys  taught  in  the  Straits  Settlements  Schools,  in 
Ceylon  and  in  India,  and  by  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  leaving 
our  own  schools  with  the  necessary  educational  equipment,  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  clerical  labour  can  be  met.  This,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  must  come  before  long,  and  the  work  of  training 
our  more  intelligent  pupils  in  manual  and  technical  instruction 
can  then,  I  hope,  be  greatly  extended. 
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Industrial 
Training  of 
Boys  from 
Vernacular 

Ii-miIh. 
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"For  the  industrial  training  of  boys  of  the  nooild  class  men- 
tioned above,  viz.,  those  from  Vernacular  schooh,  nothing  has 
actually  been  done  yet  beyond  providing  a  course  of  manual  in- 
struction in  carpentry  and  bamboo  and  cane-work  for  the  native 
teachers  now  in  training  in  the  Training  College  at  Taiping  ;  and 
I  believe  a  similar  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  provided  for  the 
students  in  training  as  native  teachers  for  these  States  in  the 
Malacca  Training  College  for  the  teachers  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  These  youths,  if  supplied 
with  tools  and  materials,  should  be  able  to  give  some  instruct  inn 
in  what  they  have  learned  in  their  own  schools. 

"It  is  also  contemplated  adding  workshops  to  the  Malay  Settle- 
ment that  is  being  made  near  Kuala  Lumpur,  where  wood  and 
cane-work,  and  perhaps  silversmiths'  work,  can  be  taught  and 
practised,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  Malay  youths  live  in  it  who 
will  learn  those  arte.  From  the  close  proximity  to  the  Govern- 
ment workshops  there  is  no  reason  why  this  cannot  lie  extended 
to  cover  others. 

"  The  branches  of  agriculture  most  required  here  are,  I  think- 
fruit-growing  and  the  introduction  and  culture  of  new  ecoie 
plants,  dairy  farming  and  veterinary  science,  The  mental  ati 
ments  of  the  pupils  who  could  profit  by  a  course  of  instruction  in 
any  of  these,  if  scientifically  and  thoroughly  taught,  would  have 
to  be  considerable,  and  again,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  such 
an  institution  as  the  Colombo  School  of  Agriculture  or  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Saidapet,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  would  be 
wasted  for  the  present." 

[The  Malay  Settlement  mentioned  above  has  been  very  successful 
in  every  direction,  except  that  of  imparting  technical  instruction. 
An  experienced  wood-worker,  a  Malay  builder,  a  silversmith  and 
tailor  have  been  imported  to  teach  their  trades,  but  the  number  of 
Malay  youths  who  have  betrayed  any  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  these  trades  as  apprentices  has  been  disappointingly  small  up  to 
the  present,  and  some  have  already  left  them  for  bullock-waggon 
driving  and  other  pursuits,  which  are  apparently  more  to  their 
liking.]' 

The  following  statements  in  the  same  report  will  help  to  illus- 
trate the  peculiar  nature  of  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  a 
State  labours  under  in  which  the  child  population  is  insufficient. 

"  It  should,  I  think,  be  pointed  out  that  these  are  young  States, 
in  the  sense  that  they  have  only  been  brought  into  contact  with 
western  civilisation  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  and  into 
close  contact  during  the  last  ten.    Their  best  schools  are  of  very 

—  ■ 

*  The  Report  of  the  Bjard  of  Management  of  th  •  Malay  Settlement  " 
(Kuala  Lumpur)  as  regards  Technical  Education,  which  is  attempted  there 
on  a  modest  scale,  is  not  very  encouraging.  (Reports  on  the  Federated  Malay 
States  for  1902.    Od.  1819.) 
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recent  growth ;  the  whole  work  of  education  done  in  them  is 
the  product  of  a  decade.  They  have,  moreover,  this  remarkable 
feature,  which  probably  strikes  a  stranger  much  more  than  those 
who  have  spent  a  long  time  in  them  and  become  accustomed  to 
them,  that  they  have  generally  an  abnormally  large  adult  and  an 
abnormally  small  child  population.  The  State  of  Selangor,  for 
instance,  with  a  compulsory  education  enactment  for  Malay  boys, 
and  a  population  of  probably  not  less  than  150,000  people,  has  not 
more  than  2,000  children  attending  all  the  schools  in  the  State, 
%£.,  not  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  those  attending  school  in  such 
a  small  Colony  as  the  Seychelles  with  about  24,000  to  25,000 
inhabitants,  and  a  system  of  education  that  is  not  compulsory. 
Mauritius,  similarly,  with  a  population  about  equivalent  to  that 
of  Perak  and  Selangor  combined,  has  three  times  as  many  children 
attending  its  primary  schools  only — to  say  nothing  of  those 
attending  the  numerous  secondary  schools — as  all  those  attend- 
ing school  at  all  in  the  above-mentioned  States.  In  Ceylon,  Hong 
Kong,  or  almost  any  other  Crown  Colony,  on  the  same  basis 
the  disproportion  is  at  least  as  great. 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  technical  instruction  of 
whatever  kind,  and  however  simple,  cannot  be  given  with  any 
hope  of  its  bearing  much  fruit  except  to  pupils  who  have  already 
acquired  some  ordinary  instruction  and  have  had  their  intelligence 
disciplined  and  trained  in  school.  Sometimes  even  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  mental  training  is  necessary,  If,  therefore, 
it  should  appear  that,  in  comparison  with  the  Crown  Colonies, 
little  has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  these  States,  the  above 
facts  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  It  is  not  that  their  respec- 
tive Governments  and  the  Officers,  who  have  the  work  of  education 
entrusted  to  their  charge,  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  industrial  training  for  the  children,  but  that  the 
growth  and  spread  of  ordinary  school  education  is  only  just  begin- 
ning to  fit  a  still  very  insufficient  number  of  pupils  for  preparation 
for  such  training,  whilst  the  extraordinary  prosperity  and  rapid 
commercial  development  of  the  States  is  causing  demands  on  the 
few  schools  they  contain  to  supply  clerks,  book-keepers  and  shop 
assistants  that  they  cannot  yet  meet." 

There  are  no  reformatory  schools,  or  schools  for  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  or  crippled  children ;  as,  happily,  the  necessity  for 
such  has  not  yet  arisen  in  the  Malay  Protected  States. 


III.  Conclusion. 

The  statistics  of  the  educational  work  and  expenditure  for  the  SjlZJS  of 
three  years  1898,  1899  and  1900,  representing  the  period  during  from 
which  complete  official  reports  on  all  the  States  have  been  issued,  lws-iooo. 
are  given  below : — 

8376,  B2 
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Statistics 
of  nuiu- 
twrs  anil 

cost. 


Year. 

State. 

Number  of  Schools. 

X  amber  of  Scholars  in 
average  enrolment. 

English. 

Vernacular. 

English. 

Vernacular. 

Perak 

Selangor     - 
N.  Sembilan 
I'ahang 
Federal  Charges 

Totals 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Hoys.   Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

■  - 

1S98 

8 
3 

1 

2 
1 

94 

32 

20 

6 

0 
2 

602 
431 

4 

45 
41 

3,895 
1,378 
1,871 

206 

12 

3 

1J7 

11  '  1,037 

S6 

I.7M 

18!)9 

Perak 

Selangor 

N.  Sembilan 

Pahang 

Federal   Charges 

Totals  -   -     - 

9 
3 
1 

3 
2 

93 
33 

as 

8 

8 
3 

601 

466 

35 

121 
04 

a 

I      ■ 

— 

13 

5 

169 

11 

1,103 

■ 

1000. 

Perak  - 
Selangor 
N.  Sembilan 
Pahang 
Federal   Charges 

Totals    - 

12 
5 
1 

4 
2 

93 
32 
24 
10 

10 

a 

707 

18 

0 

159 

U 

i,m 

Future  of 
Education  i 
some 
dangers. 


The   numbers   given   show  very 
English  schools,  but  a  considerable 
nacular  boys'  schools   between   I 
have  been  general  in  each  of  the 
Selangor  and    Negri  Sembilan 
withdrawal  of  a  considerable  i 
were  sent  by  their  parents  w 
in  1900  was  extraordinaril 

The  cost  to  the  Stat- 
school  in  1900  was»lV 
the  cost  of  new  school 
Government  schools  ah 
high  when  it  is  remi 
given  is  vernacular;  "' 
per  cent,  of  the  actv 
for  that  year,  or  o-' 

*  t.e.,  At  the  rate 
The  value  of  the  ■ 
November,  1908,  it 
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be  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  above  report  that,  in  spite  of  the 
liberal  help  offered  to  education  in  every  shape  and  form,  and  in 
whatever  direction  it  can  be  profitably  employed,  this  modest 
fraction  of  the  present  revenue  or  expenditure  represents  all  that 
the  Government  can  spend  with  advantage. 

The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  (a)  the  phenomenal  prosperity  that 
has  accompanied  the  only  partial  development  of  the  Protected 
Malay  States,  and  (b)  the  abnormally  small  child  population  in 
them,  and  especially  in  the  most  important  centres  of  population. 

With  respect  to  the  first  the  following  figures  of  the  revenues 
of  the  States  are  so  significant  that  they  need  no  comment : — 


1875*  - 

-    Total  Revenue 

409,394 

1896  f   - 

-    Total  Revenue 

-    8,434,083 

1897     - 

-    Total  Revenue 

-    8,296,687 

1898      - 

-    Total  Revenue 

-    9,364,467 

1899      - 

-    Total  Revenue 

-  13,486,410 

1900      - 

-    Total  Revenue 

-  15,609,807 

But  if  any  proof  were  wanted,  or  any  gauge  required,  of  the  material 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  English 
boys'  schools  would  at  once  furnish  it.  Boys  who  attend  the 
classes  in  such  schools  are  secured  whenever  they  can  be  induced 
to  leave  school,  although  they  may  not  have  passed  through  all 
the  standards,  and  although  the  average  native  boy  who  has  not 
reached  the  seventh  standard  has  but  the  most  meagre  educational 
equipment  to  start  earning  his  living.  Yet  so  absolutely  sure 
are  boys  of  getting  what  are  to  them  lucrative  appointments, 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  Chinese  and  Tamil  boys 
attending  the  three  principal  English  schools  in  the  States  have 
been  induced  to  come  over  by  friends  or  guardians,  who  are  con- 
tent to  maintain  them  at  school  until  they  can  leave,  secure  a  berth, 
and  repay  the  money  that  has  been  spent  upon  them.  It  can 
readily  be  supposed  that  the  majority  of  these  boys  do  not  repre- 
sent the  best  products  of  the  Ceylon,  Straits  and  Hong  Kong 
schools.  Great  complaint  is  made,  and  rightly  made,  at  the 
salaries  that  have  to  be  paid,  both  by  the  Government  and  the 
commercial  and  professional  members  of  the  community,  for  the 
services  of  youths  who  are  neither  good  clerks  in.  esse  nor  in  posse. 
The  scarcity  of  its  own  child  population  makes  the  position  of 
the  Protected  Malay  States  perhaps  unique,  but  by  no  means 
enviable. 

Federal  Education  Office. 
Kuala  Lumpur, 

Selangor. 

January,   1902. 

*  Tlie  year  1875  closed  the  first  year  of  British  Administration  of  the 
three  protected  State* — Perak,  Selangor,  and  Sungei  lljong. 

1 1890  was  the  first  year  of  federation  of  (he  four  Stutes— Perak, 
Stlangor,  Negri  Sciiibilan,  and  Pit  hang. 
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APPENDIX   A. 


CODE    OF    REGULATIONS    FOR    GOVERNMENT      AN] 
GRANT-IN-AID       ENGLISH      AND       VERNACULAR 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 


Approved  22nd  July,  1899. 


GRANT-IN-AID   SCHOOLS. 

Gknkual. 

Definition  of  i.  A  "Grant-in-Aid"  or  "Aided"  school  in  this  Code  '«  One  whic 
grant-in-aid  receives  a  money  grant  of  any  kind  from  the  Government  of  any  Federate 
school.  Malay  State. 

Nature  of  2.  Such  grants  may  be  either  "  Special  Grants,"  "  Grants  on  Results  i 

grants-in-aid.  Examination,"  "  Salary  Grants  "  or  "  Maintenance  Grants."     The  Govern 

ment  will  decide  which,  if  any,  of  these  grant*  may  be  made  to  any  schc 
School  fees         3.  No  school  will  receive  grants  in  which  the  school  fees  exceed  ?3 
must  not  ex-  mensem, 
eeed  S3  per 
mensem. 


Subjects  to 
be  taught  in 
grant-in-aid 
Schools. 
Application 
to  be  made 
before  May 
in  any  year. 
Times  for 
religious  in- 
struct  ions. 


Scbool  open 
at  all  times 
lo  iiih|n.'ction. 
No  examina- 
tion in  reli- 
gious instruc- 
tion. 

School  must 
be  public 

Certificate 
required  for 
pupils  leav- 
ing school. 


4.  In  all  Grant-in-Aid  schools  the  subjects  taught  shall  be  those  specific 
in  Schedules  I.-VII.  to  this  Code. 

5.  Application  for  recognition  by  the  Government  of  any  school  as 
Grant-in-Aid   school  must  l>e  made  by  the  Managers  to  the  Inspector 
Schools  before  the  month  of  Hay  in  any  year. 

6.  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  i-  prai 
or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given,  at  any  mo  the  school 
shall  be  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  such  meeting  and  shall  lie  in 
in  the  time-table  of  the  school  to  be  approved  by  the  Inspector.     No  i-liil 
shall  be  compelled  to  lie  present  when  such  religious  instruction  is 

7.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection,  with  or  trithou 
notice,  of  any  Inspector  of  the  Federated   Malay  States,  or  any   perm 
authorised  by  Government  for  that  purpose  ;  but  it  shall  !*■  no  purl  ol 
duties  of  any  Inspector  or  any  person  so  authorised  to  inquire  into  any 
instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  such  school,  or  to  examinr  un\ 
scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge. 

8.  The  school  must  lie  public  and  no  child  may  be  refused  admission  on 
other  than  reasonable  grounds.     Head  Teacher-  of  schools  art  requ 
in  the  event  of  a  pupil  leaving  the  school,  to  furnish  him.  on  apphoatip 
from  his  parent  or  guardian,  or  from  the  Head  Teacher  of  any  school 
which  ho  is  seeking  admission,  with  a  certificate  giving  the  followiti 
particulars  : — 

\a)  The  Standard  or  Standards  in  which  he  was  reo 

at  the  time  of  leaving  ; 
(o)  Reason  for  leaving  : 
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(c)  Number  of  attendances  made  during  tlie  school  year  \ 

(d)  Whether  any  fees  arc  due  to  the  school  he  is  leaving ; 

(e)  Whether  his  conduct  at  school  has  been  satisfactory. 
No  pupil  coming  from  another  Government  or  Grant-in-Aid  school  may  vi0Jj",''/I!5 

be  admitted  without  furnishing  such  a  certificate.  without  cer- 

tificate. 

9.  The  privileges  under  this  Code  will  not  be  extended  to  a  new  school  School  must 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  established  under  he  necessary 
such  conditions  as  regards  management  and  probable  number  of  scholars  and  properly 
as  to  hold  out  a  reasonable  prospect  that  it  will  become  permanently  established, 
successful. 

10.  The  school  must  not  be  conducted  for  private  profit  and  must 
be  farmed  out  by  the  Managers  to  the  Teachers. 


not  School  mu 
not  lie  con- 
ducted for 


■i 


11.  The  Managers  must  be  responsible  for  the 
and  all  other  expenses  of  the  school. 


private  profit, 
payment  of  Teachers  Managers  re 


spo 
all 


risible  for 
expenses. 


12.  There  shall  be  a  recognised  Correspondent  for  every  school,  who  MtistbeaCor- 
inust  be  connected  with  the  school  as  Manager  or  Director  or  one  of  the  respondent 
body  of  Managers  or  Directors,  and  through  whom  all  general  correspon- 
dence with  the  Government  shall  be  conducted,  and  to  whom  all  Govern-  (:hange  of 
meat  allowances  shall  be  paid.    Auy  change  of  such  Correspondent  should  Correapon- 
be  notified  at  ouce  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools.  dent  to  be 

notified. 

15,  In  order  that  a  school  may  be  eligible  for  a  grant  the  buildings,  School  to ' 
books  aud  school  apparatus  must  be  suitable  and  sufficient.  efficiently 

14.  The  school  must  also  be  efficient.    A  school  is  regarded  as  satisfying  sThotX'm'ust 
this  condition  if  the  Inspector  does  not  recommend  the  withholding  of  the  "^  efficient, 
grant  under  Article  42.4  or  42/?.     A  grant  once  allowed  will  not  be  with- 
held under  this  section  until  the  following  conditioos  have  been  fulfilled — 
(a)  The  Inspector  shall,  immediately  after  his  annual  visit,  report  to 
the  Government  that  the  school  is  inefficient,  and  state  speci- 
fically the  grounds  for  his  judgment,  and  shall  give  formal 
warning  to  the  Managers  that  the  grant  may  be  withheld 
under  this  article  at  the  next  annual  inspection  if  the  school  is 
again  reported  inefficient. 
(6)  The  Inspector  shall,  if  necessary,  immediately  after  his  next  annual 
visit,  again  report  the  school  inefficient,  and  again  report  speci- 
fically the  grounds  for  his  judgment. 

1  j.  The  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  shall  not  exceed  an  \umoer  0f 
average  of  forty-five  scholars  to  one  Teacher  or  two  Pupil  Teachers,  aud  no  sehoUn  in 
Teacher  shall  be  in  charge  of  more  than  sixty  scholars  in  average  atteu-  each  Stand- 
dauce  in  the  Preparatory  Classes,  or  more  than  fifty  in  Standards  I.  and  II.,  ard  to  one 
or  more  than  forty-five  in  Standards  III.,  IV.,  V.  or  VI.,  or  of  more  than  Teacher, 
thirty-five  in  Standard  VII.  or  in  any  class  for  "  specific  "  subjects.    The 
average  attendance  means  the  average  attendance  during  the  current 
month. 

16.  Registers  of  attendance  shall  lie  kept  in  accordance  with  the  regula-  Register*, 
lions  in  Appendix  a,  and  such  additional  regulations  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Inspector  of  Schools.    A  school  Diary  or  Log-book  shall  be  kept,  i,0g-book. 
and  a  detailed  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure  oi  each  school  shall  be 
furnished  annually  in  any  suitable  form  provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  Diary  or  Log-book  must  be  stoutly  bound,  and  contain  not  less  than 
BOO  pages ;  it  must  be  kept  by  the  principal  Teacher,  who  is  required  to 
eater  in  it  from  time  to  time  such  events  as  the  introduction  of  new  books, 
apparat  us.  or  courses  of  instruction,  structural  alterations,  visits  of  Managers, 
absence,  illness  or  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  school  staff, 
copies  of  Inspector's  reports  on  the  school,  or  any  special  circumstances 
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opy  of 
Code,  and 
lime-table  to 
be  kept. 

Time-table 
must   l>e   ap- 

F  roved  by 
us  pec  tor, 
who  must 
give  written 
sanction  to 
change. 
Grant  may  be 
reduced  if 


affecting  it  that  may,  for  the  sake  of  future  reference  or  for  any  other 
reason,  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

17.  There  shall  be  kept  in  each  Grant-in -Aid  school— 
(a)  A  copy  of  the  Education  Code. 
(6)  A  time-table,  which  should  be  permanently  and  conspici 

fixed  in  the  school-room,  showing  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
school  and  the  time  allotted  to  each. 

18.  The  time-table  for  the  ensuing  school  year  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  approval  on  the  occasion  of  his  annual  visit,  and 
no  change  can  be  made  in  this  time-table  unless  the  sanction  of  the  Inspector 
has  been  obtained  in  writing. 


19.  The  Government  may,  at  its  discretion,  if  the  Head  of  the  Education 
Department  reports  that  after  six  months'  notice  any  of  the  above  regula- 
,„    '  ,  „„,„   tions  have  not  been  carried  into  effect,  reduce  the  amount  which  nu  lie 

Jtic    ihm    coin-  ■  i       »   ,,        ■  •  «  ,  iir  ,  • 

plied  with,      earned  at  the  following  inspection,  but  no  grant  earned  before  such  notice 

is  given  may  be  so  reduced. 
Notice  of  an-      20   >jhe  Inspector  shall  inform  the  Correspondent  in  what  month  to 
nation" to"be  exP^c''  his  annual  visit,  and  this  sliall  remain  the  same  from  year  to  year. 
given.  Notice  of  the  day  of  the.  Inspector's  visit  shall  be  given  beforehand  to  the 

The  "School  Correspondent.  The  twelve  months  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
Year."  month  of  the  Inspector's  visit  shall  be  called  the  "  School  Year." 

Correspon-  21.  All  holidays,  other  than  Government  and  the  usual  weekly  holidays, 

dent  t<>  in-  should  be  notified  beforehand  to  the  Inspector.  Notice  should  also  be 
lOTwheu'*1'"  Pven  wnen  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Managers  to  close  the  school  in  oonae- 
■chool  will  be  <l»ence  of  epidemic,  or  for  any  other  reason,  and  whether  temporarily  or 

finally. 
Notice  should  further  be  given  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Managers 

to  reopen  the  school  after  any  temporary  closure. 


ii 


closed. 
And  when 
will  lie  re- 
open ad. 
Duplicate 
Examina- 
tion Sche- 
dules, Regis- 
ters, etc.,  to 


22.  Managers  will  be  supplied  with  forms  of  Examination  Schedule*, 
which  they  are  required  to  have  ready  in  duplicate  by  the  day  fixed  for  the 
Inspector's  annual  visit,  when  they  must  also  produce  for  his  insiieetion 
the  registers,  log-book  and  cash-book.  Any  of  these  documents  may  be 
i  rcinlv  bv  required  to  be  sent  to  him  or  to  the  Government. 
<luy  of  exami- 
nation. 

Names  to  be      JV.2J. -The  names  of  all  pupils  liable  to  examination  (vide  Article  CT) 
written  in       should  be  clearly  and  legibly  written  in  Roman  characters  on  the  Bnin 
raeter"  and     l'°"  Sohednhs,  and  should  follow  in  each  Standard,  as  nearly  as  pOuMt 
in   the'  order  ''"  order  IB  which  they  occur  on  Hie  Attendance  Register. 
in  which  they 
occur   in   the 
Register. 

Examinations. 


•  i 


School  must  03.  The  school,  before  being  examined,  must  have  met  not  Ipss  than 
own  for'ooo  2"10  ,mieii  during  the  school  year  for  the  time  required  by  Article  -24  for  an 
hours'  secular  attendance  ;  or  not  less  than  200  times  if  each  attendance  has  DMA  for 
instruction  in  three  hours'  secular  instruction, 
the  school 


Meaning  ^4.  An   "attendance"   means  attendance  at  secular  instruction, 

of  term  "at-  tnree  hours  if  in  the  morning,  and  for  two  hours  if  in  the  afternoon, 
tendance 


for 


1 


Intervals  of 
reci'tuition 
may  be 

nckoucd. 


25.  The  minimum  constituting  an  attendance  may,  and  should,  include 
an  interval  for  recreation  of  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  a  meeting  at 
three  hours,  and  not  irore  than  ten  minutes  in  a  shorter  meeting. 


., 
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26.  No  attendance  may  be  reckoned  for  any  child  under  five  years  of  Children 
-up  under  five 

not  count. 

27.  All  scholars  are  liable  to  be  examined  who  have  made  150  attendances  Scholars  v 
of  three  hours  each  or  the  equivalent  of  this,  viz.,  450  hours'  attendance  have  receii 
at  secular  teaching  during  the  school  year.  450  hours' 

No  scholar  who  has  received  such  instruction  may  be  withheld  from  struction  I 
examination  except  by  special  permission  of  (lie  Inspector.  be  present 

28.  The  Teacher  may.  at  his  own  option,  present  for  examination  or  Teacher  n 
withhold  any  scholar  who  has  not  received  4S0  hours'  secular  instruction  present  or 
during  the  school  year  ;  but  no  scholar  may  be  so  presented  who  has  not  ^'i^'i','^  w 
received  at  least  -250  hours'  secular  instruction  during  that  period  in  the  }iaverecej, 
school  in  which  he  is  being  examined.  leu  than  4 

hours'  in- 
„       ,    ,  ,  ■       ,      „  .  i  struction. 

29.  No  scholar  under  nine  years  of  age  or  in  the  first  years  attendance  scholar*  e: 
at  school  need  necessarily  be  presented  in  Standard  I.  >-epted  for 

Standard  I 

30.  The  scholars  liable  may  be  examined  by  sample,  not  less  than  one-  *cholari  n 
third  being  individually  examined,  and  care  being  taken  that  each  pupil  {j?*^"1'}" 
of  the  class  is  examined  in  one  of  the  elementary  subjects— Reading,  Arith-  y  "  ip 
metic  and  Writing  (or  Dictation). 

31.  In  selecting  the  pupils  for  examination  the  Examiner  shall  do  so  in  1'upiU 
such  a  manner  as  to  insure  that  the  class  is  fairly  represented  by  the  pupils  amiued  m 
he  sclecte.  '•«  represe 

I   it  Hi'  Ot  t 
ClugH. 

32.  In  any  Standard  which  contains  six  pupils  only,  or  less,  each  one  Allthepu| 
should  lie  examined  in  all  subjects.  in  small 

Standards 
Ik:  examin 

33.  No  pupil  may  be  presented  in  more  than  one  subject  of  Schedule!  I.  Pupils  ma 
and  II.  in  a  lower  Standard  than  that  in  which  he  is  being  presented  in  !*  present 
the  other  subjects.  For  instance,  a  Fourth  Standard  boy  who  is  weak  j™  "jj-^*] 
in  any  one  subject  of  Schedules  I.  and  II.  may  be  presented  in  Standard  III.  im^'been 
in  that  subject  only,  and  in  all  others  in  his  own  (the  Fourth)  Standard.       taught. 

Proviso. 

34.  No  Standard  will  be  considered  to  have  earned  the  highest  grant  in  Kxceptiont 
which  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  have  been  transferred  to  a  lower  general  cla 
one  for  any  particular  subject  of  Schedules  I.  and  II.  unless  an  equal  number  r    •',ltl|",' 
have  been  also  similarly  transferred  to  a  higher.  percent,  i 

highest  gr 
is  to  be 
earned. 

35.  In  assessing  the  "  principal  grant  "  and  grant  for  "  class  "  subjects  Asseswnet 
the  Inspector  will  take  note  not  only  of  the  results  obtained  by  sample  °*  "princi 
examination  and  of  the  honesty  with  which  the  teste  set  arc  done  by  the  Branl- 
pupils,  but  also  of  the  classification  of  the  scholars  in  each  subject  us  com- 
pared with  their  age  and  mental  ca|>acity. 

36.  Scholars  should  be  advanced  not  less  than  one  Standard  in  a  year  Scholars, 
in  the  subjects  of  Schedules  I.  and  II.  The  Inspector  may  recommend,  at  advanced) 
each  annual  examination,  any  pupils  for  detention  in  the  same  Standard  B*anda*4 
whom  he  considers  unlit  for  promotion  to  a  higher.  Any  exceptions  ett<''1  ye»r- 
made  by  the  Teacher  should  be  notified,  and  explained  to  the  Ins|iector 

on  the  day  of  examination. 

37.  In  Standard  VII.  and  in  all  "specific"  subjects  the  scholars  will  Exandnati 
be  examined  individually,  but  any  pupil  who  has  previously  passed  in  any  of  ".!»|*c>H 
subject  other  than  a  "  specific  "  subject  in  the  same  Standard  need  not  be  sl,,Me<'ts  a 
examined  again  in  that  subject  ;  but  his  previous  successes  may  again  be  v-m  '" IU 
reckoned  without  further  examination. 


inci 
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lamination  38.  The  examination  in  "  specific  "  subjects  may  be  either  oral  or  written, 

of  "specific"  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector  ;  but  in  the  lowest  stage  of  any 

subjects  •■  specific  "  subject  the  questions  set  should  require  only  very  few  words  in 

tenM  oral  an8wer  tf  tne  replies  are  to  be  written. 


Grants  on  Result  of  Examination. 

Grants  will  39  The  grants  mentioned  below  will,  when  allowed,  be  given  at  the 
be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  following  that  in  which  the  examinations 
H™«°f  are  held. 


40.  A  school  in  which  instruction  is  not  given  in  any  Standard  higher 
than  Standard  IV.  will  not  be  allowed  the  highest  grants  under  Article 
42  A  and  C. 


the  year. 
Highest 
grant  not 
given  in  any 
.school  in 
which  there 
it  no  Stan- 
dard higher 
than  the 
Fourth. 

Highest  41.  The  highest  grant  under  headings  A  and  C  (Article  42)  will  nr 

grant  will       given  in  any  boys'  school  in  which  the  Head  Teacher  has  been  educated  in 
not  be  paitl  if  ,\gia  unless  he  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Senior 
HeadTeacher  l^i  Examinations  or  any  other  certi6cate  which  the  Inspector  may 
JXdJn  Aria  oonsider  t0  **>  an  equivalent  of  these, 
unless  he 
In ilds  a  certi- 
ficate equiva- 
lent to  the 
Oxford  or 
Cambridge 
Senior  Local. 
•■  Principal 
Grant," 
"Grant  for 
Discipline 

iitul  1  ir^ani 
sation,'  snd 
"Grant  for 
•  Clan'  sub- 
jects "  paid 
on  average 

rin-inhiiiii'. 
A.— A  Principal  Grant  for  "  Elementary  '"  Subject*  of  ?6,  $8  or  #m 
Conditions  of  (i .)  The  Government  will  decide  which,  if  any,  uf  these  sums  shall  be 

payment  of  paid  after  considering  the  report  and  recommendation  of  the 

Prmcipftl  Inspector  on  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  general  intelligence 

t,nil,t-  of  the  scholars  in  the  subjects  in  Schedule  I. 

(ii.)  The  grant  of  96  is  a  fixed  grant, and  will  not  be  reduced  except 
under  Article    19,  nor  will  it  be  withdrawn  unless  the  whole 
grant  is  withdrawn  (Article    14).     [Vide  Appendix  / 
graph  7.1 


42.  Grants-in-Aid  may  be  given  under  the  following  heads  :  the  "  Prin- 
cipal Grant,"  the  "  Grant  for  Discipline  and  Organisation,'-'  and  the  "  Grant 
for  'Class'  Subjects,"  being  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance.  (A 
fraction,  if  it  reaches  a  half,  may  be  counted  as  an  additional  unit.) 


<  iinililiin-i  of 

(.;l>  (111-11 1   11I 

"Grant  lor 
Discipline 
nd  I  mani- 


B. — .4  Grout  for  "Discipline  and  Organisation  "  of  fl  or  H.50. 

(i.)  The  Government  will  decide  which,  if  either,  of  these  sums  thall 
1*  paid  after  considering  the  report  ami  recommendation  d  the 
Inspector, 
(ii.)  The  higher  grant  will  not  be  paid  to  any  school  in  which  adequate 
provision  is  not  made  in  the  approved  time-table  for  drill,  or  for 
suitable  physical  exercises, 
(iii.)  The  graut  of  $1  is  a  fixed  grant,  and  will  not  be  reduced) 

under  Article   19,  nor  will  it  be  withdrawn  unless  the    whole 
grant  is  withdrawn  (ArtVde  14). 
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C.—A  Grant  for  "  Class  "  Subjects  of  Si  or  $2  for  each  Subject. 

(i.)  This  grant  will  also  be  calculated  upon  the  average  attendance.     Inspecting 
(ii.)  The  Government  will  decide  which,  if  either,  of  these  sums  shall  grants  for 
be  paid  after  considering  the  report  and  recommendation  of  the  ami  exami- 
Inspector  on  the  examination  of  such  of  the  following  subjects  ""{^i?  u| 
as  are  taken  in  the  school : —  :^.ts 

(a)  English  Grammar  and  Construction. 
(6)  Geography. 
./Object  Lessons,  Standards  I.-IV. 


to 


i  Elementary  Science,  Standards  V.-VIL 


(d)  Drawing. 

(e)  History. 

(/)  Needlework  for  girls. 
ig)  Domestic  Economy  for  girls. 

(iii.)  Not  more  than  three  "class  "  subjects  may  oe  taken  in  any  olass 
and  the  same  number  must  be  taken  throughout  the  school. 

(iv.)  English  Grammar  and  Construction  should  be  taken  in  all,  and 

Needlework,  in  addition,  in  girls'  schools, 
(v.)  The  subjects  taken  may  be  different  for  different  classes. 

(vi.)  All  scholars  who  have  made  the  necessary  number  of  attendances 
are  liable  to  be  examined  in  any  "  class  "  subjects  that  are  taken 
in  their  class. 

(vii.)  A  syllabus  of  the  above  "class  "  subjects  is  given  in  Schedule  II., 

and  of  Needlework  in  Schedule  III. 
(viii.)  Scholars  presented  for  examination  need  not  be  in  the  same  Stan- 
dards in  "  class  "  subjects  as  in  "  elementary  "  subjects  (Schedule 
I.),  nor  need  they  be  presented  in  the  same  Standards  in  each 
"  class  "  subject.     ( Vide  also  Article  34]. 

All  scholars  should  be  examined  in  the  "  class  "  subjects  in 
the  classes  in  which  they  are  taught,  and  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances they  should  be  advanced  not  less  than  one  Standard  in 
a  year. 

All  exceptions  should  be  notified  and  explained  to  the  In- 
spector. 

(ix.)  In  sanctioning  the  time-table  under  Article  18  the  Inspector  will 
sanction  the  teaching  of  those  "  class  "  subjects  only  for  which 
there  is,  in  his  opinion,  an  efficient  and  sufficient  staff. 

D. — A  Grant  on  the  Examination  of  Individual  Scholars  in  "  Speci/ic  " 
Subjects  of  94  or  $5  for  each  Scholar  obtaining  a  Pass  in  any  Stage 
of  those  numbered  (a)  to  (k)  ;  and  of  86  or  $7. SO  for  a  Pass  in  any  Stage 
of  those  numbered  (I)  to  (r). 

N.B. — This  grant  is  not  calculated  on  the  average  attendance. 

(i.)  No  scholar  may  be  examined  in  any  "specific  "  subject  who  is  Ue*| ting 

not    also   receiving  instruction   in   the   elementary   subjects   in  grant.-,  far 
Standards   V..    VI.   or   VII.     unless    he  has  been    previously  '""l. exami- 
examined  and  certified  competent  in  all  the  elementary  subjects  "atl0"..?'  „ 
of  Standard  VII.  ^Wjjj 

(ii.)  No  scholar  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  more  than  two 
"specific"  subjects  besides  Drawing  until  he  has  passed  the 
highest  Standard:  or  in  more  than  three  "specific"  subjects 
besidn  Drawing  after  he  has  pninml  the  highest  Standard. 
(iii.)  Nil  scholar  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  any  '"specific" 
siihject,  except  English  Literature,  which  is  taken  by  him  as  a 
"  class  "  subject  in  the  same  year. 
(iv.)  No  scholar  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  any  "specific  " 
subject  for  the  teaching  of  which  provision  is  not  made  in  the 
time-table  of  the  school, 
(v.)  Every  scholar  should  be  presented  in  a  stage  higher  than  the 
highest  in  which  he  has  before  been  presented,  whether  in  hit 
present  or  in  any  former  school.     Any  exception  should  be 
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specially  notified  and  explained  to  the  bupeotar,  who  will  de- 
termine whether  the  explanation  justifies  the  exception. 

(vi.)  As  a  nile  no  scholar  after  being  examined  in  one  subject  may 
change  it  for  another  before  being  presented  in  all  the  stages 
of  the  first. 

(vii.)  Managers  may  submit  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  any  progressive 

scheme  of  lessons  in  any  sufficiently  important  subject  which 

the  Inspector  may  allow  to  be  taken  instead  of  one  of  the  subjects 

set  out  in  Schedule  IV. 

(viii.)  The  "specific"  subject*  set  out  in  Schedule  IV.  are  as  under: — 

Class  I. — On   which    a    Grant  of    $4    or   9b    per    Pass    can    be 


(g)  Principles  of  Agriculture. 
(h)  Hygiene. 
(i)  Botanv. 
(j)  Malay! 
(k)  Chinese. 


obtained — 

(a)  Algebra. 

(6)  Euclid. 

(c)  Mensuration. 

(./)  Latin. 

(e)  French  or  German. 

If)  Book-keeping. 
Class  11. — On  which  a  Grant  of  86  or  87.50  may  be  obtained — 

(/)  English  Literature.       (p)  Chemistry. 

(m)  Drawing.  (</)  Sound,  Light  and  Heat. 

(;i)  Mechanics.  (r)  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

(o)  Animal  Physiology. 
N.B. — No  grant  can  be  earned  by  any  school  in  any  of  the  subjects  (m)  to 
(r)  in  Class  II.  unless  suitable  apparatus  is  provided  for  teaching  them 
practically  and  experimentally.    [Vide  instructions  in  Appendix  r.) 

Limiution of  43.  The  total  annual  grant  given  under  Article  48  A,  B  and  C  "ill  not 
grants  to  310  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  816  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance  through- 
per  head.         out  the  school. 


■  ii.inu  m>v 
lie  forfeited 
fur  false 
keeping  of 
registers. 


l.ra 


I  Jmuts  for 
higher 
English  ex 
a  in  inatious. 


44.  As  the  grant  under  headings  A,  B  and  C,  Article  42,  is  calculated 
upon  the  average  attendance,  gross  carelessness  in  keeping  the  registers 
of  attendance,  or  any  case  of  intentional  fraud  in  so  doing,  may  entaU  the 
forfeiture  of  any  portion  of  the  grant  thus  calculated,  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offence  ;  and  any  Teacher  convicted  of  fraudulently  keeping 
registers,  or  of  employing  fraud  in  the  examination,  will  forfeit  any  right 
of  earning  a  grant  in  any  Grant-in-Aid  school  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States  for  five  years. 

45.  To  encourage  the  preparation  of  the  most  intelligent  youths  in  1 1 
States  for  recognised  English  examinations,  the  Following  gnats  may  lie 
]  hi  id  for  all  pupils  who  succeed  in  passing  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination 
— Junior  or  Senior — (or  any  other  recognised  English  examinations    of 
equal  difficulty)  within  the  ages  of  18  and  19  years,  respectively  : — 

9 
Junior      --------    50 

Senior 60 

Provided  that  no  grant  can  be  earned  in  the  same  year  by  the  same 
pupil  under  l  In   provisions  of  llii--  article  and  under  those  of  Article  42  of  this 

Code, 

Grants  otiif.ii  than  those  on  Results  or  Examination. 

[Vide  Article  2.] 

Iluilding  46.  Aid  will  not  be  granted  to  build  any  new  public  or  Gruiil-iu  Aid 

matt,  con-    school  unless  the  Government  is  satisfied  : — 

te£L?  W  T'-t  tbf  BChool  is  clearly  ncpiry  ; 

(/»)  That  it  is  likely  to  lie  properly  managed  ; 

lc)  That  the  funds  ;ii  iln   disposal  of  the  Managers  ore  MtfGcienl  to 
cover  half  the  expenses  of  erection,  and  that  the  annual  income 


1  Irani"  can- 
not bo  earned 
by  the  Hone 
pupil  under 
both  schume* 
at  the  .-mill- 
time. 


B 
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at  their  disposal  is  likely  to  be  sufficient,  with  the  grant  earned, 
to  maintain  the  school  in  efficiency. 

47.  The  grants  made  by  the  Government  for  building,  enlarging,  or  Governm 

improving  Grant-in -Aid  schools  will  not  exceed  one-half   of   the  actual  grant  wil 

cost.  not  e*1** 

one-half  I 

48.  The  site,  plans,  estimates,  specifications,  title  and  trust  deed  must  Site,  plan 
be  previously  approved  by  the  Government.    [  Vide  also  Appendix  «.]       and  esti- 
mates mi 

49.  The  extension  of  the  area  of  existing  school  rooms  to  receive  more  Enlarge- 
scholars  will  be  treated,  pro  tanto,  as  a  new  case  under  Article  46.  ment«. 

50.  The  trustees  (or  other  legal  representatives)  of  the  school  must  state,  Decliirati 
by  a  declaration  of  trust,  to  be  registered  in  the  Land  Office : —  of  trout  t 

(a)  That  the  premises  are  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes,  and  for  made  at 
no  other  purpose  whatever  ;  l*nd  Orfl 

(6)  That  the  school  is  to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  this  Code,  or  whatever  Code  for  the  guidance  and  manage- 
ment of  Grant-in-Aid  schools  may  be  in  force  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States  for  the  time  being  ; 

(c)  Tnat  the  school  and  premises  will  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times 

to  educational  and  sanitary  inspection  by  the  Government ; 

(d)  That  should  they  hereafter  desire  to  release  themselves  from  the 

foregoing  obligation,  they  will,  in  such  case,  refund  into  the 
Government  Treasury  the  whole  amount  of  any  grant  made  for 
the  building,  enlargement  or  improvement  of  the  school. 

51.  A  building  grant,  if  allowed,  will  be  paid  on  presentation  of  a  certifi-  Payment 
cate  (with  balance-sheet  annexed)  by  the  Building  and  Managing  Com-  building 
mittees  of  the  school,  setting  forth  that  the  building  and  transfer  are  com-  8T"nfc- 
pleted  and  that  the  money  in  hand  will,  when  added  to  the  grant,  meet  all 
claims,  and  finally  close  the  account. 

51n.  In  exceptional  cases  a  special  grant  may  be  given  towards  the  cost 
of  furnishing  school  houses  and  providing  maps  and  other  school  apparatus, 
on  condition  (i.)  that  satisfactory  evidence  is  adduced  of  the  necessity  of 
such  expenditure,  and  (ii.)  that  in  each  case  the  Managers  of  the  school 
contribute  an  equivalent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant. 

52.  In  certain  cases,  each  of  which  will  be  decided  by  the  Government  "  Salary " 
on  its  own  merits,  a  "  Salary  Grant  "  or  a  fixed  "  Maintenance  Grant  "  and  "  Mai 
may  be  paid  annually  to  a  Grant-in-Aid  school,  instead  of  the  "  Grant  on  tenance" 
ltesults  of  Examination  "  hereinbefore  described.  grant*. 

53.  Neither  of  these  grants  (if  given  at  all)  may  exceed  in  any  school  the  Limitatio 
amount  required  for  payment  of  a  teaching  staff  in  accordance,  numerically,  "  Salary " 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Code,  and  at  a  rate  of  wage  that  is  fair  and  *"d  "  Ma 
reasonable  for  the  attainments  required  for  efficient  teaching.  tenance 

Pupil  Teachers  in  English  Grant-in-Aid  Schools. 

54.  In  order  to  enable  Managers  to  meet  the  future  requirements  of  the  Grant* 
Code  by  the  systematic  training  of  students  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  for  pnpU 
grants  may  be  made  for  pupil  teachers.  teachers. 

55.  Pupil  teachers  are  boys  or  girls  selected  by  the  Managers  to  assist  Popil 
the  Teacher  of  the  school  in  maintaining  discipline  and  instructing  the  teachers 
lower  classes  ;  they  themselves  continuing  to  be  bond  fide  pupils  regularly  P0**  r*°* 
receiving  at  least  two  hours'  daily  instruction.  daruwtS 

noon  del 
'  56.  In  making  this  selection  the  Manager  is  required  to  observe  the  KegUtoat 
following  regulations  :—  •'  ^vSlL 


f'omlitionh  of 
registration. 


I'lipil  teach- 
ers are  to 
l»e  properly 
instructed. 


Time  of  in- 
struction to 
lie  inserted  in 
limc-talile. 
Form  of  cer- 
tificate of 
pupil 
teacher. 
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(i.)  The  names  of  the  pupil  teachers  engaged  must  be   .-. 1 1 1  n 1 1  i 1 1 . - ■  1  to 

the  Education  Department  for  registration, 

(ii.)  Pupil  teachers,  at  the  date  of  registration,  must  not  be  leas  than 

fifteen  years  of  age. 

57.  Pupil  i' Metiers  will  he  registered  in  such  schools  only  M  satisfy  the 
following  conditions : — 

(a)  The  school  must   have   proved   itself  "efficient"  (Article   14),  and 

h&re  earned  a  grant  as  such  for  two  years. 

(b)  Such  (.'rant  must,  further,  have  been  earned  for  at  least  two  years 

in  Standard  VII. 

(c)  To  entitle  a  school  to  one  pupil  teacher  the  average  number  of  pupils 

in  attendance  during  each  of  the  two  preceding   years   must    not 
l»' leas  than  fifty;   fur  every  additional  twenty-five   in  aver 
attendance   during  the   same   period  an   additional  pupil    teacher 
may  be  allowed. 

"is.  The  course  of  studies  for  pupil  teachers  is  laid  down  in  Article-.  83 
and  65.  Managers  are  bound  to  see  that  pupil  teachers  are  properly  in- 
structed, and  the  Inspector,  if  satisfied  that  this  duty  is  neglected,  may 
decline  to  recognise  any  pupil  teachers  as  members  of  the  staff  of  a  school 
under  l  he  mam  MaoagWH 

50.  The  time  during  which  instruction  is  given  to  pupil  teachers  should 
lie  entered  on  the  school  time-table. 

60.  Every  pupil  teacher  presented  for  examination  must  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  Manager  of  his  school  in  the  following  form  : — 


si  -ii on  i„ 


is 


I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  thai ha*  fulfillrd 

thr  dntie*  >i'/niitd  of  h with  punctuality,  diligtuee,  obedience  and 

hitdliijriire  :    and  tn  thr  bent  nf  my  hiiow/rdgr  and    belie/  /'      utnrnl 

character  hat  been  uniformly  good. 

I  FURTHER  CERTIFY  that  hr  (..r  .die)  has  rtgutarif  reamed  "»t 

less  than  two  hours'  daily  instruction. 


Mom 


61.  No  pupil  teacher  can  be  presented  for  examination  within  six  months 
of  the  date  of  his  registration  as  such. 


I'upil  teach- 
?r  cannot 
*  examined 
within  aix 

-e"istrutinn.  "2.  The  inspecting  officer  examining  the  school  for  a  grant  will  at  the 
Examination  same  time  examine  the  pupil  teacher  on  the  subjects  laid  down,  and  will 
)f  pupil  require  him  to  give  a  lesson  in  his  presence.     If  he  is  satisfied  with  the 

^achera.         candidate's  proficiency  he  will  sign  the  certificate,  upon  «  bich  the  Manager 
may  apply  for  a  grant. 

subject*  of  63.  At  the  first  year's  examination  pupil  teachers  will  be  reqmred  to 

sxamination  1  •■<  —  in  all  the  "  elementary  "  subjects  in  Standard  VI.,  and  the  class  subject, 

if  pupil  English,  at  least,  in  the  same  Standard  ;  at  the  second  year's  examination 
eachers. 
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i  n  all  the  "  elementary  "  subjects  in  Standard  VII.  and  two  "  class  "  subjects 
(of  which  one  must  be  English)  in  that  Standard  ;  and  at  the  third  year's 
examination  the  same  again  with  two  "  specific  "  subjects  in  addition. 

64.  If  a  candidate  fails  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  he  may  be  presented  again 
at  the  next  annual  inspection  in  the  same  subjects  of  examination,  bat  no 
payment  for  a  candidate  who  fails  will  be  allowed  at  the  time  of  failure. 

65.  Grants  may  be  made  for  pupil  teachers  who  pass,  as  follows  ■— 

9 
First  year's  examination     ...       -    100 
Second  do.  do.        -       -       -       -    150 

Third  do.  do.  200 

N.B. — To  encourage  pupil  teachers  in  English  schools  to  pass  in  English 
examinations,  either  the  Cambridge  Junior  Local  or  the  Cambridge  Senior 
Local  Examination,  or  any  other  recognised  English  examination  equiva- 
lent in  difficulty  to  these,  may  !»■  substituted  by  any  pupil  teacher  for  the 
third  year's  examination  provided  in  Article  63.  For  any  pupil  teacher 
who  passes  in  these,  not  being  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  the  following 
grants  mav  be  paid  : — 

I 
Cambridge  Junior  I,ocal  (or  its  equivalent)       -  850 

Cambridge  Senior  Local,  London  Matriculation  (or  their  equivalent)  350 

66.  The  qualifications  and  certificates  required  of  pupil  teachers  in 
Grant-in-Aid  English  schools  will  be.  as  follows: — 


Age. 


First  year  candidates 
must  not  lie  more 
tliau  IS  years  of  ago. 


Second  yearcandidates 
must  not  be  more 
than  19  years  of  age. 


Third  year  candidates 
cmi - 1  not  lie  more 
than  20  yean,  of  age. 


(Grants  will 
not  lie  paid 
for  any  pup 
teaoher  wliu 
tail-.. 

Grants  for 
pupil 
teachers. 


Grant*  for 

p.{--il!g.Hiiit 

able  Boglisl 
examina- 
tions. 


Qualifieatioi 
for  pupil 
teachers. 


School  Management. 


To  give  a  reading 
lesson  to  any  class 
not  higher  t  lian 
StandaidlV. 


To  give  a  lesson  in 
reading,  writing  Of 
arithmetic  to  any 
class  lip  to  Standard 
V. 

Improved  skill  in 
teaching  a  rlass  not 
higher  than  Standard 
v.  in  any  labject. 


IVrlilicate  of 

Manager  and 

Inspector. 


According  to  form  ap- 
proved oy  the  In- 
spector   of    Schools, 

Federated       Malay 
States. 

Same. 


Same. 


N.B.— Pupil  teachers  may,  if  the  Managers  desire  it,  be  examined  in 
Standard  VII.  in  their  first  year. 

Vernacular  Schools. 

67.  Vernacular  schools  are  schools  in  which  Malay,  Chinese  or  Tamil  Definition  o 
pupils  arc  taught  their  own  languages.  I ' '-macular 

schools. 

66.  Articles  1-39  of  this  Code  shall  apply  mutatis  mutandis,  to  nil  Vcr-  Articles  I  x 
nacular  schools.  »pp'y.  "'"'" 

/i.v  iniilntilii} 

to  Vernacu- 
lar schools. 

69.  Managers  in  Grant-in-Aid  and  Teachers  in  Government  Vernacular  E>»n.,inatio 
schools  will  be  supplied  with  forms  of  examination  schedules,  which  they  tobevemS 
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filled  up  in 
duplicate 
before  the 
morning  of 
I  In-  annnal 
examinat  ion. 


Conditions  of 
grants  to 
Vernacular 
iirant-in-Aid 
schools. 


are  required  to  have  ready  in  duplicate  by  the  day  fixed  for  the  Inspector's 

annual  visit. 

N.H.—  The  names  of  all  pupils  liable  to  examination  (vide  Article  27) 
should  be  clearly  and  legibly  written  in  Roman  characters  on  the  cxan 
tion  schedules,  and  should  follow  in  each  Standard,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  on  the  Attendance  Register. 
70.  The  Grants-in-Aid  which  may  lie  allowed  to  Vernacular  schoolsar- 
A  "  Principal  Grant  "  and  a  "Grant  for  Discipline  and  Organisation." 
Ivich  grant  being  given  for  one  unit  of  average  attendance  (a  fraction,  if  it 
reaches  a  half,  may  be  counted  as  an  additional  unit). 

A. — A   Principal   Grant   for   "Elementary"   Subjects   (Vide   ScJudule* 
V.-VII.)  o/84  or  85. 

(i.)  The  Government  will  decide  which  of  I  hew  sums,  if  either,  shall 
be  paid  after  considering  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Inspector  on  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  scholars  in  the  subjects  in  Schedules  \ '..  VI.,  or  VII, 
(ii.)  The  grant  of  84  is  a  fixed  grant,  and  will  not  l»-  reduced  except 
under  Article  19,  nor  will  it  be  withdrawn  unless  the  whole 
grant  is  withdrawn   (Article  14). 

U. —  .1  I  trout  for  "  Discipline  and.  Organisation  "  of  81  or  *l.."i<.>, 
(i.)  The  Government  will  decide  which  of  these  sum*,  if  cither,  shal 
be  paid  after  considering  the.  report  and  recommendations  of  tic- 
Inspector, 
(ii.)  The  higher  gran!  will  nut  l»-  |»id  to  any  school  in  which  pronSHM 
is  not  made  in  the  time-table  for  drill  or  other  suitable  phy 


exercises. 


sieal 


Grant  for 

needlework. 


71.  An  additional  grant  of   81    for  each   unit  of  average  attendance 
may  l>c  given  to  girls'  schools  in  which  needlework  ii  satisfactorily  taught. 

The  scheme  for  needlework  in  Vernacular  schools  is  set  forth  in  Scheduh 
V.-VII..  foot-note  to  each,  and  in  Schedule  III. 


Enm.isii  and  Vernacular  Schools  GojaviUD, 


Gondii  ion-,  of 
grant*  for 
Anglo  Ver- 
nacular 

KcllOoU. 


hclul,  .' 

recti  \r 


Amount  of 
grants  to 
Anglo-Ver- 
nacular 
schools. 


Grants 
subject  to 
limitation. 

Subjects  of 

ex  a  in  in  at  ion. 


72.  English  schools  in  which  Vernacular  instruction  is  given  may  i 
Granl.s  in-Akl  for  Reading  and  Writing  in  the  Vernacular  ;  and  Vernacu- 
lar Schools  in  which  English  is  taught  may  similarly  receive  grants  for 

passe,  in   Heading  and  Writing  in  thai   language. 

The  following  conditions  must  lie  observed  : — 

(i.)  Due  provision  must  be  made  in  the  time-table  for  the  teaching 

of  each  language. 
in. )  In  English  schools  instruction  in  the  Vernacular,  and  in  Vernacu- 
lar schools  instruction  in  English,  must  be  given  in  all  Standards, 
(iii.)  All  scholars  eligible  for  examination  under  Article  27  are  liable 
to  be  examined. 

73.  A  grant  of  82  or  8:!    per  unit  of  average  attendance  may  be  given 
for  the  teaching  of   the  Vernacular  in  English  schools,   and    of  $4   or 
for  the  teaching  of  English  in  Vernacular  schools,  in  addition    to  lb- 
earned  under  Article  42  and  Article  7ti  respectively. 

The  Government  will  decide  which,  if  either,  of  these  sums  is  to  be 
after  receiving  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Inspector. 

74.  The  total  grants  in  any  such  school  are  subject  to  the  limitation 
given  in  Article  43. 

75.  The  subjects  of  examination  in  each  language  are  those  set  forth  i: 
Schedules  l.-VII.  respectively. 


ivrn 
on 
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76.  Not  more  than  two  "  class  "  subject*  and  one  "  specific  "  subject  LfasdUttotii 
may  be  taken  in  any  school  in  which  two  languages  are  taught.  JLjiTwS?" 

aabjeeU  in 

Pcpil  Tkachebs  in  Malay  Vernacular  Schools.  nacular  "*" 

schools. 

77.  There  shall  be  a  certificate  examination  for  pupil  teachers  engaged  Certificate 
in  Malay  Vernacular  schools.  examination 

for  pupil 
teachers  in 
Malay 
Schools. 

78.  Articles  54,  56,  61,  62  and  64  of  this  Code  will  apply,  mutatis  Previous 
mutandis,  to  such  pupU  teachers.  AftWfi  ao- 

pUeabtoto 
such. 

79.  The  subjects  of  examination  for  the  certificate  examination  of  pupil  Subjects  of 
teachers  are : —  exemlna- 

(i.)  Any  of  the  subjects  in  Standard  IV.  of  Schedule  V.  tion- 

(ii.)  Composition  in  the  Malay  or  Roman  Character.— To  reproduce 

a  story  read  twice:  or  write  a  short  essay  on  some  suitable 

subject, 
(iii.)  Geography.— Increased  knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  the  world. 

Map  Drawing.    To  know  from  memory  the  map  of  the  Malay 

Peninsula, 
(iv.)  Arithmetic.— L.C.M. ;  Q.C.M. ;  Simple  Vulgar  Fractions  ;  Prob- 
lems which  may  be  solved  by  Simple  Proportion  or  the  method 

of  unity, 
(v.)  Drawing.— To  be  able  to  draw  the  outline  in  pencil  of  a  simple 

symmetrical  object,  either  from  the  model  or  from  the  fiat,  at 

the  option  of  the  Teacher. 

80.  For  every  pupil  teacher  who  passes  in  the  subjects  given  in  Article  Grant  for 
79  a  sum  of  $50  may  be  paid.    If  earned  by  a  pupil  teacher  in  a  Govern-  pass  inpupil 
ment  school  this  will  be  paid  as  a  bonus  to  the  School  Teacher  who  has  teacher  » 
instructed  him.  Examina- 
tion. 

81.  As  far  as  possible  the  pupil  teachers  selected  by  the  Government  Successful 
to  become  students  in  the  Malay  Training  College  for  Teachers  will  be  pnpil 
those  who  have  passed  this  examination.  teacher  in 

snch  exami- 
nation will  he 
eligible  for 
admission  to 
Training 
College  la 
preference  to 
others. 

82.  Pupil  teachers  desirous  of  submitting  themselves  for  examination  Notice  of 
must  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  the  Inspector  of  Schools  six  months  wish  to  be 
before  the  end  of  the  school  year  of  their  own  particular  school.    The  examined  t<» 
Inspector  will  then  decide  whether  he  will  examine  such  pupil  teachers  at  begirentotht 
their  own  school  or  hold  a  general  examination  of  them  at  some  common  ln,P*etor- 
centre. 

Infant  Schools,  English  and  Vebnaculab. 

83.  Schools  for  the  teaching  of  infants  may  be  recognised  as  being  eligible  Conditions  ol 
for  grant,  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : —  reeognitiesi 

(a)  The  school  must  have  thirty  scholars  on  the  books,  and  an  average  ^  Iwtot 

attendance  of  at  least  twenty.  senoota. 

(6)  The  children  must  not  be  under  five  or  over  seven  years  of  age. 
8378.  C 
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(c)  The  Teacher  must  be  duly  qualified,  and  be  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age. 


. 


(d)  The  school  must  form  no  part  or  class  of  any  other  Grant-in-. 

school,  but  may  be  under  the  same  management. 

N.B. — The  infants'  class  of  a  school  for  older  scholars  will  receive  grants 
if  properly  taught,  under  Article  42  .-1  in  the  grant  for  elementary  subjects 
on  the  average  attendance  of  the  whole  school. 

(e)  The  building,  school  furniture  and  materials  must  be  suitable  and 

sufficient,  and  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  an  Infant 
school. 


to 


Only  one 
Standard 
recognised. 

A  1 1  n:li—    1 

31  apply, 

mutalix 

mii/ni«/i.i, 

Infant 

scliooli. 

Nature  of 
grants  which 
may  be 
earned. 


84.  Only  one  Standard  will  be  recognised,  which  will  be  known  as  t 
"  Infant  Standard." 


* 


85.  Articles  1-31  of  thus  Code  will  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  all  Grant- 
in-Aid  Infant  schools. 


to 


iStRWI 


Grants  can- 
not be  given 
twice  for  the 
same  infant. 

Require- 
ments for  a 
pass. 


86.  The  following  grants  may  be  earned  :— 

A. — A  Principal  Grant  of  $4  or  85  per  head  of  Average  Attendat 
for  the  "  Elementary  "  Subjects  given  below  in  English  schools,  and  $3  or 
$4  in  Vernacular  schools. 

(i.)  The  Government  will  decide  which,  if  any.  i>f  these  sums  shall  be 
paid  after  considering  the  report  and  recommendation  of  the 
Inspector. 

(ii.)  The  grants  of  $4  and  $3,  respectively,  are  fixed  grants,  and  a  ill 
not  be  reduced  except  under  Article  19,  nor  will  they  be  witl 
drawn  unless  the  whole  grant  is  withdrawn. 

B. — A    Grant   for   Discipline   and   Organisation   of  $1  or  $1.50 
head  of  Average  Attendance. 

The  payment  of  this  grant  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  in  Artie 
4-2  B. 

C. — A   Grant  of   Si  or  $1.50  per    head    of  Average  Attendance   fu 
Kindergarten. 

One  of  the  above  grants  may  be  paid  for  the  successful  teaching  of  Kinder- 
garten, according  to  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Inspector. 

87.  No  grant  will  be  paid  for  any  child  in  an  Infant  school  for  who:n 
any  payment  under  the  conditions  of  this  Code  has  previously  been  made. 

88.  The  requirements  for  a  pass  in  the  Infants'  Standard  (Article  BO 
arc  as  under  : — 

(a)  Reading.— To  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  be  a  He 
form  syllables  with  a  vowel  and  a  consonant. 

(6)  Writing.— To  copy  from  the  blackboard  and  join  capital  and  una 
letters  into  easy  words, 

(c)  Arithmetic. — To  be  able  to  say,  read  and  write  the  numbers  up 
100 ;  and  to  add  numbers,  either  mentally  or  on  slate,  up 
twenty. 
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89'.  No  "  Infant  Standard  "  will  be  examined  in  both  English  and  the  Infant*  can- 
Vernacular.  The  Teacher  should  decide,  according  to  the  circumstances  not  be  exam- 
of  the  case,  in  which  language  he  (or  she)  wishes  the  children  to  be  prepared  jyj„j»  both 
for  any  school  in  which  both  languages  are  taught.  thvSmen 

lar! 
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SCllKDILK    IV. 

CLASS  I— "SPECIFIC*  SUBJECTS,  ENGLISH   SCHOOL** 

(Article  42  D). 

.Subjects. 

Staoe  I. 

Si   \r.,-:    II 

STA..I.     III. 

(Standard  V.) 

(STANDARD   VI.) 

(Stam.m.i.   VII. t 

AliOBU  (") 

Notation,       Addi- 

H.C.E. and  EC  M ., 

Simple      Equations 

tion,  Sulilr.li.-Uoii, 

Simple  Algebraic 

w ith  two  or  three 

M  ii  1 ti  plication. 

Fractions,  Simple 
Eijuations      with 

unknown    quanti- 

Division, Krackets 

ties  ;     1 , ilia.  Iran.- 

Common  Factor.-. 

one   u ii  know  n 
qnaatity,   simple 
problems      p  r  o- 
aadng  than. 

Equation-      a  n  .1 
■Jamie     i>roldem» 
-olved    by    them. 
i'..iii|.li'\        Frac- 
tions, 

Euclid  (/.)    - 

Euclid,   Hook  I.  to 
Proposition  26  in- 
clusive. 

Euclid,  Book  I. 

In.  ltd]  Books  I  and 
II. 

Mensuration 

( 'alculution  of  areas 

The     same      with 

Volume    and      area 

(<0 

of    triangles   and 

any  i|ii,iclril:itei-al 

of    SUI  f.Ki-      of      III.. 

parallelogram*. 

figure     and     the 

purallelopipeil 
linder,  righi -. 

circle. 

-phora  ami  prism. 

Latin  (rf)     - 

Grammar  to  end  of 

In  egular  verbs  sail 

Tlie    Latin    Grain 

regular  verbs. 

lirst      rules       of 
-yntax.         know- 
ledge  of  Delectus 
•  i   other  first  La- 
tin resiling  hook. 
Translation      o  f 
simple   sentences 
(three     or      four 
words)  into  Latin. 

iiuir  ;      CVnai      ile 
Kel;lo   Gallico. 
KiMik  I;  somewhat 

longer     sen  ten 

to    1*  translated 
from  English  int... 
Latin. 

French  or 

(iraiuiuar  lo  end  of 

Grammar  to  end  of 

Grammar        and 

ckrman  (a) 

regular  Verba 

irregular       w-il.- 
and      translation 

knowleilge         o  f 
twentj    |.;il'.s    of 
some  eesj    1  ranch 

[  Villi-  Enatrno 

into    English    of 

lions  in  Ap- 

easy     narrative 

or  German  book. 

,„,i,li,  ,■(/).] 

sentences.      Ten 
page*  of  ■  French 

M  ' ..rman simple 
reading  book. 

I'l.in-l.ii ion  of  

itioiinl        sen- 
tence* intoFrcncli 
or  German,  urollx 
or  on  paper. 

Book- 

Explanations       of 

(1)     Kills   of    Ex- 

(1 )    Ba<l  debts  con- 

KEEPING (/) 

ordinary  com- 

change :  Bills  Re- 

signments,       dis- 

mercial     term-: 

ceivable  and  Kills 

count-. 

li)  From  u  given 

I'avable  Books. 

r-'l      The    .loun.nl. 

-et      of      simple 

(2)  "The  Journal. 

its       relation       to 

transactions      to 

its  intention  and 

other  books  ;  ionr- 

show  how  to  keep 

uses. 

nalisiag, 

a      Cash       Hook, 

(3)     From  a 

(3)     From    a    giv.  ii 

Pareiuuea  Book, 

set  of  transactions 

of  transact  ions 

Balei   Hook,    (ii) 

to       show       the 

to:— 

llouhle  enti J ,  it- 

iii.m niiiL'  in i.l  ad- 

method of  keen- 

("1     Construct      I 

ing    a    record  of 

Journal,  ('')   P 

vantages         |iii| 

simple     commer- 
cial    t.  r  a  n  s  a  c- 

this  into   Ledger. 

Explanation      of 

(>-)  Arrange  a  trial 

personal  andother 

tions    by    double 

balance,  (rf)  Close 

accounts. 

•  ntry,  with  illus- 

Ledj                 lur- 
ing a    profit  and 

trations  of  neces- 

sary   Ledger    ac- 

loss  account     and 

count*. 

halaai  .-  it 
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SCHEDULE  IV.— continued. 

CLASS  I.-"  SPECIFIC  SUBJECTS,  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS 
(Article  42  D)— continued. 


Subjects. 


Stage  I. 
(Standard  V.) 


Principles  of 
Agriculture 

W 


Hygiene  (A) 


Botany  (i) 


Malay  (/) 


Chinese  (k) 


Nutritive  proper- 
ties of  soils ; 
varieties  of  soils, 
necessity  for  cul- 
tivation;  drain- 
age; circum- 
stances making 
tillage  more  or 
less  effective. 


The  body ;  its 
natural  require- 
in  en  ts  :  solid 
food,  air,  water, 
clothing ;  their 
n  at nre  and 
effect*.  Chief 
impurities  i  n 
food,  air  and 
water.  Effects 
on  health  of  im- 
pure air  and 
water. 


Characters  of  the 
root,  stein,  leaves 
and  parts  of  the 
flower,  illus- 
trated by  speci- 
mens of  common 
flowering  plants. 


i 


To  translate  into 
English  passages 
from  an  easy 
Malay  book  and 
show  a  fair  col- 
loquial know- 
ledge of  the  lan- 
guage. 

To  translate  into 
English  from  an 
easy  Chinese 
book  and  show  a 
fair  colloquial 
knowledge  of  the 
language. 


Stage  II. 
(Standard  VI.) 


Principles  regulat- 
ing the  more  or 
less  perfect  supply 
of  plant  food  in 
soils;  manures 
(natural  and  chemi- 
cal) their  action 
and  uses.  Soils 
and  manures 
suitable  to  the 
chief  food  plants  of 
the  Malay  States. 

Effects  of  heat  on 
food  materials, 
such  as  sugar, 
flour,  eggs,  vege- 
tables, fat  and  lean 
of  meat.  Modes 
of  cooking.  Ele- 
mentary principles 
of  the  functions  of 
alimentation  and 
respiration.  The 
skin:  personal 
cleanliness. 


Structure  of  wood, 
bark  and  pith. 
Cells  and  vessels. 
Food  of  plants 
and  manner  in 
which  a  plant 
grows.  Functions 
of  the  root,  leaves 
and  different  parts 
of  the  flower. 


Improved  transla- 
tion, Malay  into 
English,  and  vice 
versd. 

Improved  colloquinl 
knowledge  of  the 
language. 


Improved  transla- 
tion, Chinese  into 
English,  and  vice 
vers&. 
Improved  colloquial 
knowledge  of  the 
language. 


Stage  III. 
(Standard  VII.) 


Principles  regulat- 
ing the  growth  of 
crops  and  the  varia- 
tions in  their  yield 
and  quality. 

Knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  planting 
and  growing  the 
chief  tropical  food 
plants  and  fruits. 

Plant  diseases ;  in- 
sect and  fungus 
pests. 

Classes  of  foods ;  ne- 
cessity of  mixed 
diet.  Importance 
of  work  and  physi- 
cal exercise.  Causes 
and  simple  treat- 
ment of  common 
complaints. 

Effects  on  the  diges- 
tive organs  and  ner- 
vous system  of  in- 
temperance in  eat- 
ing and  drinking, 
idleness,  opium 
smoking,  etc. 
Sanitation  in 
houses. 

The  comparison  of  a 
fern  and  a  moss 
with  a  flowering 
plant.  The  forma- 
tion of  different 
kinds  of  fruits. 

The  structure  of  a 
bean  and  a  grain  of 
rice  or  wheat.  The 
phenomena  of  ger- 
mination. 

To  write  from  dicta- 
tion in  the  Roman 
or  Arabic  charac- 
ter, am  I  converse  in 
the  language. 

Composition  and 
translation. 


To  write  from  dicta- 
tion in  Chinese 
characters  and  con- 
verse in  the  lan- 
guage. 

Composition  and 
translation. 
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SCHEDULE    IY.-r,,,,/, „,„■,/. 

CLASS  II.    "SPECIFIC"  SUBJECTS,  ENGLISH  schools 


Buanon, 


BWOUBH 

LITERATURE 

[For  instruc- 

tioilM      mil,-,. ill 

ing    choice    of 
subject  vide  Aj>- 

/n  nd'ijr    r     [n)  j 
riili      also     .1/1- 

•irndix  d.] 


Drawinc  (»l)  - 

[For  instruc- 
tions vidr  Ap- 
pendix r  (/)]. 


Mechanics  (n) 

[  Vide  Appendix 
c  («).] 


Btaob  i. 

(Standard  V.) 


(  'arefiil  study  of  a 
simple  poem  con- 
taming    nut    less 

than  1,000  lines. 

Words  anil  allu- 
sions to  lie  un- 
derstood ;  strik- 
ing  passages  of 
:il.iiui  10(1  lines 
in  !»•  learnt  by 
heart ;  or  Study 
of  1,000  lines  of 
simple  classic 
prose,  words  to  lie 
understood  anil 
50  lines  learnt  by 
heart. 


A  freehand  de- 
sign of  rather 
greater  difficulty 
1 1 1 a 1 1  that  set  in 
Schednlell.Stan- 
ilnril  IV,  either 
eulurgetl  or  di- 
minished to  a 
given  extent. 


Force,  triangle  of 
forces,  parallelo- 
gram of  forces, 
moment  of  a 
force.  Applica- 
tions of  these  to 
understand  the 
principles  of  the 
lever,  wheel  and 
axle,  pulley,  in- 
clined p  fa  n  e, 
wedge  and  screw. 
Examples  of  the 
above  in  the  me- 
chanical powers. 


Stage  II. 
(Standard  VI.) 


Careful  study  of  a 
|Mieni  of  l.wio  lino. 

Words  and  allusion* 
to  lie  understood 
and  striking  pas- 
sages of  about  HO 
lines  to  lie  learnt 
liy  heart  -.  or  Mmlv 
of  1.600  lines  of 
prose,  words  and 
allusions  to  be  un- 
derstood and  75 
lines  to  lie  learnt. 


Plane  Geometry 
rather  more  ad- 
vanced than  in 
Schedule  II., 
Standard  V.,  with 
elementary  princi- 
ples of  solid  Geo- 


metry, 

Simple  linear  jier- 
spective.  Kight 
lined  or  very  simple 
curvilinear  uhjecta 
lying  or  standing 
vertically  on  the 
ground  plane  and 
vanishing  at  any 
angle  with  the  pic- 
ture plane. 


Inertia,  momentum, 
the  p  e  n  d  u  I  u  m. 
Further  study  of 
Mm  principles  of 
the  three  simple 
levers,  wheel  aud 
axle,  inclined  pUne 

id  pul 
simple  problems  on 


ea  pi.t 
■ml  pulley,      very 


the  above  foot  to 
include  eii-ettieioni 
of  friction)  and  on 
the  triangle  and 
parallelogram  of 
forces. 


STAGE   III. 
(Standard  VII.) 


Study  of  a  poem  of 
about  '2.4IMI  Uses, 

Winds  and  allusions 
to  lie  understood 
and  striking  pa>- 
ngai  of  about  800 

line.  learnt  Lv 
heart  ;  or  an   equal 

number  of  lines  of 

classic,  prove,  woriU 
and  allusions  to  lie 
umlerstooil  ami  100 
lines  learnt  by- 
heart. 


To  draw  a  group  of 
three  or  raw  RBl- 
ple  models,  such  a* 
a  cylinder,  hexag- 
onal or  triangular 
prism,  cube  and 
cone  with  a  large 
Mint  on  or  Wedg- 
wood vase  of  sim- 
ple outline,- 


Draw  .  with  stimp 
and  crayon  from  a 
simple  cast  of 
leaves  or  fruit  illu- 
minated by  light 
coming  from  one 
side  only. 


Pressures  in  liquid* 
at  variout  dentin. 
The  hydrostatic 
press.  Specific 
gravity  hot  tic. 
Principle  of  Archi- 
medes. Attwood'a 
machine.  Falling 
bodies.  Bodies  in 
motion  under  the 
action  of  a  con- 
stant force.  Mean- 
ing and  applica- 
tion of  the  formu- 
la:— 

S=rt  ±  J//.' 
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SCHEDULE   IV.— continued. 

CLASS  II.-" SPECIFIC"  SUBJECTS,  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS 
(Article  42  D.) — continued. 


Subjects. 


Stage  I. 
(Standard  V.) 


Stage  II. 

(STANDARD   VI.) 


Stage  II. 
(Standard  VI. 


Animal  Phy- 
siology (o) 

[Vide  Apjniiilii 
c  (»).] 


ClIKMISTKY    (//) 

(Inorganic) 

[VideAiifiiili.r 
e  (o).] 


Sound,  Light 
and  Heat  (y) 


General  build  of 
tlie  human  body ; 
the  skeleton  ; 
limn,  flat  ami 
irrcgnlar  1x>ne8. 
Muscles,  names 
and  iiositions  of 
the  internal  or- 
gans. Appear- 
ance  and  chief 
characteristics  of 
bone,  muscle, 
nerve  matter, 
tendons,  carti- 
lage, etc. 

Elementary  and 
compound  matter. 
Mechanical  mix- 
ture and  chemi- 
cal combination. 
Experimental 
demonstration  of 
latter  with  iron 
and  sulphur, 
water,  hydro- 
chloric acid. 
Rusts  of  iron  and 
mercury. 


three  mode* 
in  which  heat 
may  be  conveyed 
from  place  to 
place. 

Effect  of  heat  ex- 
perimentally on 
solids,  liquids. 
and  gases. 

Expansion  by  heat. 
Difference  be- 
tween heat  and 
tempera  lure. 
Measurement  of 
latter:  the 
thermometer. 

Latent  heat.  La- 
tent li'-.i  ( -  of 
water  and  steam. 
Unit  of  heat. 


Principal  in  o  v  e- 
ments  of  the  limbs 
and  body.  Mecha- 
ntcun  of  the  princi- 
pal movement*, 
the  organs  and 
functions  of  ali- 
mentation, circula-  I 
tion  and  respira- 
tion. 

Use    and    iilui-e  of 
food  and  drink. 


Preparation  and  pro- 
perties of  the  com-  i 
nion  gaseous  ele- 
m  en  ts  :  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
chlorine.  Coiiijr>- 
sition  of  air,  water  ; 
and  hydrochloric 
acid  gas. 

Preparation   of   the 
latter    experiinen-  I 
tally.       Energy  of 
combination  of  cer-  * 
tain  elements  with  i 
oxygen,  e.g.,  hydro- 
gen, sodium,  phos- 
fhorus,magnexium. 
I  x  i  d  e  s       tli  ii— 
funned. 


Sources  and  pTOM 

fation  of  light, 
ntensity  of  light 
and  heat.  Proof  of 
law  of  inverse 
squares.  Shadows, 
Shadow  iihotorae- 
ter.  Reflection  of 
light  by  plane, 
concave  and  eon- 
vex  mirrors. 
Formation  of 
images. 
Refraction  by  bi- 
convex and  bi-con- 
cave  lens.  Forma- 
tion of  images  by 
means  of  a  lens. 
The  camera  ob- 
scura. 


General  arrange- 
ments of  the  ner- 
vous system,  pro- 
iierties  of  nerve. 
The  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  motor 
and  sensory  nerves, 
reflex  action,  sen- 
sation. Organs 
and  functions  of 
sight,  hearing, 
touch,  taste  and 
smell. 


Properties  of  carl>on, 
sulphur  and  phos- 
phor aa.  Their 
chief  compounds 
with  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  Acids, 
their  properties ; 
constitution  of  sul- 
p  h  u  r  ic,  1 1  y  1 1  in 
chloric  and  nitric 
acids.  Alkalies, 
ammonia  and  soda 
salts.  Combina- 
tion by  weight  and 
volume.  Atomicity, 
Use  of  symbols  and 
chemical  formula-. 

•Simple  chemical 
equations  repre- 
senting such  opera- 
tions as  the  prepa- 
ration .f  HXO., 
HCt,  NB„  C0r 

Propagation  of 
-nun, I.  Elementary 
notions  of  vibra- 
tions and  waves. 
Condensations  and 
rarefactions  in 
waves  of  sound. 
Solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  media  for 
sound  waves. 

Kellection  of  sound, 
echoes. 

Velocity  ol  propaga- 
tion of  sound  in  mr. 

Musical  notes.  Vi- 
brations of  columns 
of  air  and  of  strings. 

Musical  instruments 
constructed  on 
these  principles. 
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SCHEDULE  IV.- itvnued, 

CLASS  H-r* SPECIFIC "  SUBJECTS,  ENGLISH   SCHOOLS 

(Article   49  IK)-  r<.nlii,,u;l. 


Srii.il.'  I ■.-. 


Stage  I. 
(Standabd  V.) 


SIA..K    II. 

(Standard  vi.) 


Stage  ill. 

(STANDARD   VII.) 


Sound.  Light 
and  Heat  (ij) 

— conliiiitrd. 


Electricity 
and  Magxe- 

ti.sm  (r) 

[Vide  Appendix 


Elementary     n  o- 

tjons  of  specific 

heat. 
Effects  of     big* 

apoclfiQ    limit  of 

water. 
Heat  ]>roiliii'i'il  by 

in  echan  i  0  a  I, 

chemical      a  n  ■  I 

vital  action 

Plienomc na  of 
attraction,      re- 

Iiulsion  ami  po- 
arity,  as  illus- 
trated liy  the 
i  m  ^  net.  Con* 
parison  uf  this 
with  affects  pro- 
duced by  irie- 
tionalelcctririly. 

The  steel  bar, 
horseshoe  anil 
electric-  magnet. 
Lines  of  mag- 
netic  fon-c. 

Terrestial  EO*g< 
netism.  The 
mariner's  com- 
pass. 


Magic  lantern  ami 
microscope. 

Dispersion  prism. 
• In  in  posit  ion  of 
sunlight,  the  solar 
spectrum  and  rain- 
bow. 


Attraction  of  light 
Isxlies  by  rubbed 
seating  wax  and 
glass. 

KNj.eiiment.il  proof 
ot  the  two  I'm  in-  of 
electricity.  At- 
traction and  repul- 
sion. Condoeten 
and  lion  coiidiic 
tors  of  electricity. 
The  gold-leaf  elec- 
troscope, electro- 
phoms,  electrical 
machine,     Leyden 

hxplanation  of  at- 
noapherie  elec- 
tricity. Thunder 
-tonus. 


Modes  and  ventral 
segments.  Pitch oi 
notes,  physical 
meaning,  illustra- 
tion of  in  the  MM 
Of  bUSVWM  viln.i- 
tions  of  string-. 
Beats.    Harmonic.-. 


Voltaic  or  chemical 
electricity.  The 
voltaic  Iwttery  and 
Millions  of  a  cur- 
rent. 

I  hciniciil  elTert.  of  a 
current.       Klecim 
1\ -i-. 

1'o-itive  and  nega- 
tive |K>les. 

Magnetic  effaet  of  a 
current 

The  galvanomei 

Induced  enrrents. 
Dynamos. 

Kloctromaguetf. 

The  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  the  electric 
telegraph. 


SCHEDULE   V. 

STAXDAIIDS    OF    KXAMIXATK  >X    IX    MALAY    VERNACULAR 

SCHOOLS. 


SlHJECT. 


SlANDAItlt    I.      STANDARD  II. 


STANDARD  lit 


5TAMDABD  IV. 

AND 

Kx  standard. 


Reading 


Whiting 


S|>ell  and  read 
easy  words  of 
not  more 
than  two  -vl 
laMes  in  1 1 it- 
Arabic  char- 
acter. 

Write  and  join 
letters  in  the 
Arabic  char- 
acter from 
dictation. 


A  Second  Stan- 
dard Header 
in  the  Aiabie 

oharaeter. 


Write  from  dic- 
i  alii  hi  an  easy 
p:u-»agu  of  mil 
more  than  3 
line-  from  the 
reading  liook 
in  the  Arabic 
character) 


K  ii  in  a  n  i  sed 
Mala  y,  a 
First  Header. 


I  i'h  taiion.  A 
passage  hi  mil 
more  than  l> 
line-  from  the 
Header  in  the 
Itoinan  cnar- 
acter. 


More  iliiiic-uit 
i:  o  in  i  ii 
Malay,  and 
Malay  in  the 
Arabic  char- 
acler. 

Dictation.       A 

longer 

sag«  I'n.ni  ihii 
reading  Unik 
in  tlic  Unman 
character,  on 
paper  or  slate. 
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SCHEDULE  V.— continued. 

STANDARDS   OF   EXAMINATION    IN   MALAY   VERNACULAR 
SCHOOLS— continued.. 


Subject.    I  Standard  I. 


Standard II.  .Standard  III. 


Standard  IV. 

AND 

Ex. -Standard 


Arithmetic 


Composition 


Geography 


Object  Les- 
sONs. 

[Vide  Ajipen  ■ 
dix  g. J 


Numeration, 
Notation  and 
Addition  of 
five  numbers 
of  not  more 
than  three  di- 
gits. 

Multiplication 
table  to  4 
times   12. 


Notation  to 
100,000,Addi- 
tion,  Subtrac- 
tion, and 
M  u  1 t  iplica- 
tion  Tables 
extended  to 
12  times  12. 


A  course  of  20  object  lessons 
illustrated  by  diagrams  on  the 
typical  animals  and  food  plant* 
of  the  tropics  and  products  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula. 


Notation  .  to 
nine  figures. 

First  four  rulee 
with  Long  Di- 
vision applied 
to  abstract 
numbers  or 
Straits  mo- 
ney. 


To  write  a  few 
lines  in  theKo- 
in an  or  Ara- 
bic character 
descriptive  of 
some  animal 
on  which  ob- 
ject lessons 
nave  been 
given  with 
the  picture  or 
diagram.  . 

First  ideas  of 
a  Map.  Geo- 
graphy of  the 
Malay  Penin- 
s  ul a  and 
Asia. 


Compound 
rules  applied 
to  Straits  mo- 
ney, Weights 
and  Measures. 


To  reproduce  in 
the  Roman  or 
Arabic  cha- 
racter the  sub- 
stance of  a 
short  and 
simple  story 
read  through 
twice. 


Geography      of 
the   World  in 

rneral      and 
E.  Asia  in 
particular. 
Map  of  the  Ma- 
lay Peninsula, 


A  similar  course  extended  to  30 
lessons  illustrated  by  dia- 
grams or  specimens  and  in- 
cluding a  few  of  the  substances 
employed  in  art*' -and  manu- 
factures, or  simple  mechanical 
objects. 


Notes  : — (1)  A  simple  set  of  drill  or  extension  exercises  must  be  taught  in 
all  schools.  (2)  The  work  in  Girls'  Schools  will  be  judged  much  more  leniently 
than  that  in  Boys'  schools,  especially  when  a  mechanical  art  such  as  weaving,  is 
taught.  One  or  more  of  the  last  three  subjects  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  until 
properly-trained  Mistresses  can  be  found.  (3)  Needlework  in  Girls'  schools 
will  be  according  to  the  syllabus  for  English  Girls'  Schools,  Schedule  III.,  but 
one  Standard  lower  in  each  case.  (4)  The  Writing  and  Composition  Exercises 
in  Standard  IV.  may  be  required  to  be  done  on  paper.  (5)  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  make  the  pupil  understand  what  he  reads. 

Any  alternate  schemes  of  needlework  suitable  to  the  special  requirements 
of  the  children  may  be  substituted  for,  or  added  to,  that  given  above  if  properly 
graduated  and  likely  to  encourage  or  develop  any  particular  art  of  this  Kind  for 
which  they  have  special  aptitude,  e.g.,  mat-making,  embroidery,  bead-work, 
gold-thread  work,  applique  work,  etc. 
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■   '  Appendix  a. 

School  Records. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  Log-book  and  Registers  of  Attendance  required 
by  Article  16  of  this  Code  it  is  desirable  that  Managers  should  keep  in  each 
school  the  following  books : — 

(a)  A  Nominal  Record  or  Register  of  Admission,  Progress  and  With- 
drawal of  every  pupil  who  enters  the  school. 

(6)  A  Cash  Book  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure.  AU  these,  with  the 
above,  should  be  kept  by  or  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
principal  Teacher. 

2.  The  Nominal  Record  or  Admission  Register  should  show  for  each 
scholar  who  has  entered  the  school : — 

(a)  The  date  of  his  admission  (and  re-admission,  if  any). 

(b)  His  full  name. 

(c)  Name  and  address  of  parent  or  guardian. 

(d)  Date  of  birth. 

(e)  Standard  in  which  placed  on  entering. 
(/)  Name  of  school  he  has  just  left,  if  any. 

(g)  Highest  Standard,  stage  and  name  of  "  specific  "  subjects  in  which 

he  was  last  presented. 
(A)  Standard  and  "  specific  "  subjects  in  which  he  is.  presented  in 

present  school. 
(i)  Date  and  cause  of  withdrawal  from  school. 
(j)  A  remark  on  his  conduct  and  progress. 

3.  The  Nominal  Record  should  be  arranged  alphabetically,  or  else  bear 
an  alphabetical  index. 

4.  Attendance  Registers. — The  following  rules  must  be  observed  with 
respect  to  the  keeping  of  Attendance  Registers.  [Vide  Article  44  of  this 
Code]. 

(a)  They  must  be  printed  and  in  a  book  form,  not  on  separate  sheets. 

(b)  They  must  be  marked  and  closed  within  one  hour  after  the  school 

meets  at  each  morning  and  within  half  an  hour  of  such  meeting 
at  each  afternoon  attendance  if  of  less  than  three  hours. 

(c)  After  the  Registers  are  closed  no  further  entry  can  be  made. 

(d)  Presences  must  be  marked  in  ink,  at  once,  with  a  long  stroke 

thus—"  /  " 

(e)  Absences  must  be  marked  in  ink  at  once — "  a." 

(/)  There  must  be  no  erasures.  If  any  error  is  made,  or  if  a  child 
leaves  before  receiving  the  necessary  amount  of  secular  instruc- 
tion at  any  attendance,  it  must  be  corrected  by  a  foot-note. 

(g)  There  must  be  no  dots  and  no  blanks. 

(h)  The  names  of  the  scholars  must  be  clearly  written  in  Roman 
characters. 

(*)  In  small  schools,  where  one  Register  will  suffice  for  several  Stan- 
dards, the  names  must  be  arranged  Standard  by  Standard, 
beginning  with  the  highest  and  ending  with  the  children  below 
Standard. 

(j)  The  number  of  attendances  made  by  the  class  should  be  entered 
at  the  foot  of  the  column  at  each  attendance  before  closing  the 
Registers. 

(i)  The  number  of  attendances  made  by  each  child  should  be  shown, 
if  not  by  the  week,  by  the  month. 

U)  Registers  must  be  original,  and  not  copied  from  slates  or  papers, 
etc.,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

(to)  When  a  holiday  occurs  a  line  should  be  drawn  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  column  or  columns. 

(n)  For  longer  periods  "Holiday  "should  be  written  across  the  columns. 

8376.  D  2 
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(o)  The  Registers  should  show  in  some  place  specially  provided  for 
them : — 

(i.)  The  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  during  I  he  month, 
(ii.)  The  total  number  of  attendances  made  hyall  the  chtl-1  i-<u 
on  this  Register  during  the  month. 

0.  All  the  above  school  records  should  be  preserved  ;  Attendance  Bi 
tcrs  for  ten  years,  the  others  permanently. 

C.  The  average  attendance  for  any  period  is  found  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  attendance*  made  during  that  period  by  the  Dumber  of  tUyi 
the  school  has  met  during  such  period. 


Appendix  b. 

Tables  of  Weights   and  Measures,  required  in  the  precbui.no 

Schedules. 

Straits. 
Weights. — Tahil,  kati,  pikul,  koyan. 
Capacity. — Pau,  chupak,  gantang,  pikul,  koyan. 

English. 
Weights.—  Ton,  hundredweight,  quarter,  pound,  ounce,  dram. 
Length.— Mile,  furlong,  yard,  foot,  inch. 

Area. — Square  mile,  acre,  rood,  square  yard,  square  foot,  square  inch. 
Capacity. — Quarter,  bushel,  peck,  gallon,  quart,  pint. 
Time. — Year,  month,  week,  day,  hour,  minute,  second. 

Metric  System. 
Length. — Millim,  centim,  decim,  metre,  decam,  hectom,  kilom. 
Wright.— Milligr,  centgr,  decigr,  gramme,  decagr,  hectogr,  kilogr. 
Vclume. — Millil,  centil,  decil,  litre,  decal,  hectol,  kilol. 


Appendix    c. 

Instructions  with  respect  to    the  teaching  or 
Subjects.    Schedule  (IV.) 


Specific" 


(a)  English  Literature:— 

Stage  /.—The  poetry  selected  in  this  stage  should  be  Bimple,  and  interest- 
ing from  the  child's  point  of  view.  For  this  reason  narrative  poetry  would 
be  best.    That  selected  need  not  necessarily  be  all  from  the  same  poem. 

Suitable  selections  could  be  made  from  such  as: — "The  Song  of  llu- 
watha,"  (Longfellow) ;  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  (Moore) ;  "  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  (Macaulay) ;  "The  Diverting  llistory  of  John  Gilpin." 
(Cowper),  etc. 

The  prose,  similarly,  should  be  simple  and  interesting.  Selections  might 
be  made  from  such  works  as  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  (Goldsmith)  ; 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  (Defoe) ;  "Christmas  Tales,"  (Diekens);  Lamb's 
"Tales  from  Shakspere,"  etc. 

Stage  //.—In  schools  where  the  non-English  speaking  element  is  in  the 
majority,  descriptive  poetry  would  still  be  best.  Selections  might  be  made 
from  such  poems  as  "  Marmion,"  "Lady  of  the  Ijike,"  (Scott):  "  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  (Byron) ;  "  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  (Cole- 
ridge). 

Prosi-  might  be  selected  from  the  descriptive  chapters  of  Scott's,  Dicki'ii 
CI  Thackeray's  novels,  or  some  of  the  simpler  essays  from  the  "  Spectator." 
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Stage  III. — For  the  highest  stage  one  of  Shakspere's  shorter  plays — 
"  The  Tempest,"  "  Macbeth,"  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  Julius  Csesar," — 
or  portions  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  or  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King  "  might  be 
selected  for  the  study  of  suitable  poetry. 

Prose  might  be  taken  from  the  essays  of  Addison  or  Bacon  ;  or  Macaulay 
on  Pitt,  Lord  Clive,  Hampden  or  Milton.  Historical  reading  from  Chap- 
ters 31,  35,  50,  58  or  59  of  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire." 

(/)  French  or  German : — 

Stage  II. — Ten  pages  of  Anecdotes  generally  given  in  French  or  German 
grammars  would  suffice. 

Stage  ///.—Suitable  short  and  simple  stories  in  French, with  English  notes 
and  vocabularies  for  young  English  students,  •  •  •  such  as  '*  Causeries 
Familieres  sur  Ins  Qraudes  Decouvertes  Modernes  "  (Muller) ;  "  Le  Petit 
Tailleur  Bouton  "  (Genin) ;  "  Histoire  d'un  Paysan  "  (Erckmann-Chatrian), 
etc. 

Suitable  German  reading  will  be  found  in  Schliitter-Moller's  "  Selection 
of  Short  Anecdotes  for  English  Scholars  "  ;  Lessing's  "  Fabeln  "  ;  "  Fabeln 
und  Erzahlungen,"  (Gellert) ;  "  Kinder-  und  llausmarchen,"  (Brothers 
Grimm)  ;  "  Marchen,"  (Wilhelm  Hauff)  ;  "  Kulturgeschichtliche 
Novellen,"  (Riehl),  etc. 

Such  simple  classics  as  these  are  published  with  notes  and  vocabularies 
that  render  a  dictionary  unnecessary. 

Schedule  IV.  (Class  II.,  "  Specific  "  Subjects). 

The  attention  of  Teachers  is  directed  to  the  note  in  Article  42  D  (viii.). 

The  subjects  in  Class  II.  of  the  "  specific  "  subjects  can  only  be  properly 
taught  by  means  of  suitable  apparatus— in  drawing,  for  teaching  the  ele- 
ments set  forth  in  the  Schedule,  and  in  the  experimental  sciences,  such  as 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  for  actual  experiment  necessary  for  demonstrating 
the  truths  taught. 

The  increased  grant  is  offered  to  cover  the  cost  of  this  necessary  expen- 
diture. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  whilst  the  really  experimental  science 
lesson  may  be  made  the  most  instructive  in  the  school  course  if  taught 
properly  and  experimentally,  nothing  on  the  other  hand  can  be  more  dry 
and  difficult  for  children  than  trying  to  acquire  and  understand  scientific 
facts  simply  from  a  text  book. 

The  pupils  presented  will  be  expected,  therefore,  to  have  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  apparatus  they  should  have  seen  repeatedly  used  (and  have 
used  themselves),  and  will  be  required  to  describe  or  sketch  it. 

The  apparatus  recommended  is  detailed  under  its  own  particular  sub'ect. 
That  suggested  is  merely  intended  to  indicate  the  kind  and  amount  that 
would  be  considered  ample  for  demonstrating  the  subjects  taught  under 
this  Code.    It  need  not  necessarily  be  expensive. 

(1)  Drawinq : — 

S.B.— This  subject  cannot  be  taken  as  a  ••specific"  U  It  la  being  taken  as  a  "class"  subject  In 
Standards  V..  VL  and  VH. 

Stage  I. — Suitable  sets  of  fairly  advanced  freehand  copies  will  be 
required.  Gill's  or  Poynter's  series  give  a  suitable  set  of  excellent  linear 
designs. 

Stage  //.—The  problems  in  any  ordinary  text-book,  such  as  Gill's  "  Ele- 
ments of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,"  would  be  sufficient. 

Stage  III. — A  group  of  large  models  will  be  required  in  this  stage,  con- 
sisting of  at  least — 

A  cube,  parallelopiped,  pyramid,  triangular  prism,  hexagonal  prism, 
cylinder,  skeleton  cube,  cone  (which  should  be  able  to  be  truncated  and 
show  on  one  of  its  segments  a  parabolic  curve). 
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Three  large  vases  of  each  set  (Minton  and  Wedgwood)  should  also  be 
provided. 

For  the  Alternative  Subject. — Casts  of  suitable  simple  flower,  leaf  and 
fruit  ornament;  specimens  of  ornament  from  the  Madeleine,  Louis  \11. 
pilasters,  Ghiberti  frieze,  Trajan's  scroll,  etc.    .    .    . 

0m)  Mechanics: — 

Stages  1.  and  //.—Models  should  be  furnished  of  levers,  to  illustrate  the 
three  kinds  of  simple  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  simple  and  compound 
pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge  and  balance. 

A  model  or  large  diagram  of  Gravesando's  apparatus  to  prove  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 

Stage  III. — Models  of  Nicholson's  hydrometer,  hydrostatic  balance,  or 
some  apparatus  for  determining  practically  specific  gravity — the  common 
pump.  Model  or  diagram  illustrating  the  principle  of  Archimedes  on  the 
loss  of  weight  of  bodies  in  water.  Attwood's  machine.  Diagramatic 
proof  of  the  formula  S—vt  ±  J  ft."  for  bodies  moving  under  the  action  of 
a  constantly  accelerating  force. 

in)  Ani iiud  Physiology  : — 

Stages  I. -III.— Large  coloured  wall  diagrams,  such  as  those  by  Marshall, 
showing  (a)  the  skeleton  and  ligaments,  (6)  the  muscular  system,  (r)  the 
circulatory  and  respiratory  systems,  (d)  the  organs  of  alimentation,  (c)  the 
nervous  system  and  sensory  organs. 

Preserved  specimens,  suspended  in  spirit  in  suitable  closed  glass  vases, 
should  be  kept,  showing  a  few  such  typical  organs  as  a  sheep's  brain,  with 
upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  large  nerves  ;  a  sheep's  heart,  «  ith  t  lie 
trunks  of  the  four  great  arteries  and  veins  clearly  shown.  Pulmonary 
artery  and  vein,  aorta  and  inf.  vena  cava,  trachea  and  lung  of  a  rabbit  or 
serpent,  bullock's  eye.  The  internal  ear  of  any  large  fish,  e.g.,  the  skate, 
to  shou  clearly  the  ear-sac  and  otoliths,  abdominal  vL-eera  of  rat  or  small 
rabbit,  and  dry  skeleton  of  cat,  clog  or  rabbit,  etc. 

(o)  Chemistry: — 

Stage*  I.— III. — The  following  apparatus  is  required  for  teaching  experi- 
mentally the  elements  of  inorganic  chemistry  given  in  Schedule  IV. : — 

^V  pneumatic  trough,  glass  gas  holders  and  discs,  Florence  flasks,  corks, 
cork-borer,  glass  and  indiarubber  tubing,  spirit  lamps,  flask  stand,  line  and 
coarse  wire,  netting,  tapers,  test  tubes  and  stand,  Woolf's  bottles,  liell  j;ir 
with  stopper,  etc.,  pestle  and  mortar  ;  together  with  the  following  re- 
agents: — 

Nitric,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  :  ammonia,  potassic  chlorate, 
manganese   dioxide,   zinc  clippings,   phosphorus,  sulphur,   steel   flu 
magnesium  wire,  sale  charcoal,  graphite,  carbonate  of  lime,  caustic  soda, 
mercury,  a  small  magnet,  litmus  (paper  or  solution),  etc. 

(p)  Sound.  Light,  Heat : — 

Stage  I. — Two  concave  metal  reflectors  on  stands  to  show  reflection  of 
heat,  light  or  sound  ;  iron  stands  to  place  at  principal  foci  of  reflen 
large  glass  flask  with  stand  for  showing  convection  of  heat  in  liquids. 
iron  and  brass  bars  with  stand,  index,  and  wax  balls  to  show  relative 
ductivity  and  linear  expansion  under  the  action  of  heat,  glass  bulb  and 
long  tube  on  scale  for  showing  expansion  of  column  of  coloured  l 
when  heated.     A  thermometer,  some  phosphorus,    a  piece  of  platinum 
foil.     Wire  netting  (coarse  and  fine),  a  simple  form  of  calorimeter. 

Stage  II. — A  magic  lantern  with  slit  and  lenses  capable  of  throwing  a 
parallel  beam  of  rays.  Carbon  bi-sulphidc  prism,  simple  form  of  shadow 
photometer.  Two  plane,  a  concave  and  a  convex  mirror,  Bel  of  lenses  not 
less  than  two  and  a  half  inches  iu  diameter,  camera  obscura,  frame  for 
showing  law  of  inverse  squares. 

Stage  III. — Two  concave  metal  reflectors  as  in  Stage  I.,  with  iron  stand 
capable  of  holdiui;  an  object,  such  as  a  watch,  at  the  principal  focus  ;  u 
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delete  rod  six  or  eigbt  feet  long  for  showing  transmission  of  sound  through 
solids.  Two  lar=e  tuning  forks  with  screws,  one  mounted  on  sounding 
board.  Silk  thread,  a  sonometer  with  strings  aud  weights,  large  strong 
violoncello  bow,  glass  cylinder  for  showing  vibration  of  columns  of  air,  r 

(</)  Electricity  and  Magnetism  : — 

Stages  I. -1 1 1.— A  bar  and  large  horse-shoe  magnet,  with  fceepeu,  a 
bottle  of  steel  filings,  a  large  compass,  sealing  wax.  stick  of  ebonite,  silk 
and  flannel,  glass  rod,  a  gold  leaf  electroscope,  electropliorus,  simple  form 
of  electrical  machine,  a  Leyden  jar,  two  or  three  cells  (Qmn  of  Bunseo) 
to  form  simple  voltaic  battery,  iron  wires,  simple  apparatus  for  electrolysis, 
an  electro-magnet,  etc. 


Appendix    d 
Teaching   op   English. 

1.  English  appears  in  the  Schedules  of  this  Code  as  an  "  elementary," 
as  a  "  class,"  and  again,  in  the  form  of  English  literature,  a3  a  "  specific  ■' 
subject.  When  it  is  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  a  foreign  language  to 
fully  85  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  so-called  "English  "  schools  in  these 
Stales,  that  it  has  to  become  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  the  upper 
Standards  at  least,  and  what  a  formidable  task  it  is  to  teach  children  to 
read,  write  and  converse  correctly  in  a  language  uhieli  th<-y  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  speak  at  home,  it  will  be  seen  how  important  it  is  tliat  "  English  " 
should  occupy  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  school  curriculum. 

2.  The  elementary  subject,  "  English  Vocabulary  and  Composition  "  in 
Schedule  I.,  in  which  word-,  phrase-,  and  sentence-building  are  to  be  syste- 
matically taught  in  successive  stages  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  Standard, 
needs  no  comment ;  but  a  word  or  two  of  warning  may  be  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  subject "  English  Grammar  and  Construction  "in  Schedule  II. 

This  is  merely  intended  to  be  the  necessary  and  natural  adjunct  to  the 
subject  "  English  Vocabulary  and  Composition  "  in  Schedule  I.,  and  has 
been  arranged  to  go  pari  passu  with  it. 

1 1  must  be  remembered  that  grammar  is  only  intended  to  be  made  the 
handservant  of  construction,  and  so  much  should  be  taught  and  no  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  clear  how  English  sentences  are  to  be 
built  up,  what  inflections  in  nouns,  pronouns  and  verbs  are  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  express  the  varied  relationships  and  concords  these  words  have 
with  each  other  in  the  sentence,  and  the  shades  of  meaning  that  can  only 
be  represented  by  inflections  of  mood,  voice  and  tense,  etc.  Elaborate 
parsing  and  analysis  are,  therefore,  neither  needed  nor  asked  for  in  the 
syllabus.  Subtle  grammatical  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  subordinate  sentences,  etc.,  should  be 
avoided.  The  guiding  rule  to  the  Teacher  should  bo  to  stop  as  soon  as  the 
grammar  he  is  teaching  is  not  clearly  a  useful  aid  in  the  construction  of 
plain  and  simple  English  sentences. 

3.  Recitation  has  been  omitted  in  all  Standards  lower  than  the  Fifth. 

In  the  English  Code  it  is  taught  in  all,  from  the  lowest,  and  for  excellent 
reasons  that  scarcely  obtain  here. 

In  England  it  is  the  child's  mother  tongue  and  may,  therefore,  be  a  real 
aid  to  him  in  acquiring  the  language  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  speak  with 
ease,  but  to  teach  small  native  children  to  repeat  lines  of  poetry  composed 
in  a  metre  and  with  inversions  of  construction  that  no  amount  of  teaching 
can  ever  make  them  appreciate  in  a  foreign  tongue,  is  another  matter ; 
and  to  hear  these  pattered  out  with  a  more  or  Ies3  atrocious  accent,  how- 
ever fluently,  is  an  infliction  that  can  very  well  be  spared  the  Teacher,  the 
child,  and  the  Inspector. 

4.  The  exercises  in  correcting  mistakes  of  grammar  and  construction 
given  in  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  (Schedule  II )  must  be  given  with  great 
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care.  They  should  be  chosen  from  those  made  by  the  pupils  themselves, 
and  if  written  upon  the  blackboard  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  uncorrected  form  for  any  length  of  time  ;  otherwise  the  pupil's  eye 
will  be  accustoming  itself  to  incorrect  forms,  which  will  probably  remain 
longer  impressed  upon  his  memory  than  any  amount  of  verbal  explanation 
to  the  contrary.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  acquiring  a  foi 
language  the  child's  ear,  being  more  or  less  unfamiliar  with  the  sounds, 
will  help  him  but  little,  and  he  will,  unconsciously  to  himself,  acquire  much 
more  through  the  eye  in  consequence. 


Appendix    e. 
School  Buildings  and  Foknituke. 

1.  School  plaimiiig  is  the  science  of  thoroughly  adapting  every  par 
a  building  to  the  work  of  school  teaching. 

Convenience  of  plan,  suitable  lighting,  proper  sub-division  into  classes 
and  thorough  ventilation  are  its  leading  essentials.  Attention  to  small 
points  is  of  extreme  importance.  Sanitary  laws  in  the  school  are  as  vital 
a-  in  a  hospital. 

2.  Managers  should  note  that  in  making  application  for  a  building  grant 
for  any  new  school  they  are  required  to  furnish  : — 

(i.)  Estimates  of  cost. 

(ii.)  Block  plan  of  the  site  (scale  20  feet  to  an  inch)  showing — 
(a)  Position  of  school  buildings  ; 
(6)  Outbuildings ; 

(c)  Play-ground  ; 

(d)  Entrances ; 

(e)  Boundary  walls  or  fences,  and  their  nature  ; 
(/)  Roads ; 

(g)  Points  of  the  compass ; 
(A)  The  levels  of  the  ground  at  the  principal  points. 

(iii.)  Plan  of  the  school  rooms,  showing  internal  fittings,  desks,  etc. 
(scale  8  feet  to  an  inch). 

(iv.)  Elevation  (scale  8  feet  to  an  inch). 

3.  No  school  room  should  be  lighted  from  one  side  only.  Gable  end 
should  be  fully  utilised  for  windows.  Accommodation  in  school  rooms 
for  elder  children  is  subject  to  a  minimum  of  10  square  feet  per  child  beinj: 
provided. 

4.  Care  should  be  taken  to  render  the  roof  as  impervious  to  heat  as 
possible. 

5.  The  external  walls  of  the  school  must  be  solid.  If  of  brick,  the  thick- 
ness must  be  at  least  one  brick  and  a  half,  and  if  of  stone  at  least  20  ini 

6.  The  vegetable  soil  within  the  area  of  the  building  should  be  removed. 

7.  The  floors  of  class-rooms  can  be  raised  with  great  advantage  in  three 
or  four  tiers  of  broad  steps,  each  wide  enough  to  accommodate  a  row  of 
desks  and  seats  for  the  scholars,  and  about  4  or  5  inches  in  height. 

8.  The  desks  and  benches  should  be  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of 
the  children,  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  light. 

9.  No  desks  should  be  more  than  12  feet  long,  and  should  have  a  gai 
way  of  at  least  18  inches  between  each  group  uud  the  walls. 

They  should  be  slightly  inclined— an  angle  of  15  degrees  is  sumV! 
Dual  d(sks  are  preferable  to  long,  and  single  desks  belter  still,  especially 
for  older  scholars. 
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10.  Privies  should  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  school  building. 
In  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls  they  should  be  as  far  apart  as  possible, 
and  in  all  cases  should  be  well  within  view  of  the  Teacher. 


Appendix   f. 

General   Instructions   to    Inspectors    and  Teachers    on   Assessment 

of  Grants. 

1.  In  bringing  into  operation  the  principles  of  this  Code  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Code  upon  which,  with  certain  restrictions  necessary  to  the  altered 
conditions  in  these  States,  it  is  based,  should  be  observed. 

2.  The  assessment  of  the  grant  should  not  be  judged  entirely  from  the 
results  of  the  annual  examination,  however  complete  this  may  be.  The 
impression  created  when  surprise  visits  were  paid,  and  when  the  school 
was  seen  in  its  real  working  garb,  must  also  be  considered. 

3.  The  co-operation  of  the  Teacher  should  be  invited  in  eliciting  replies 
and  in  showing  what  knowledge  the  class  really  possesses.  For  this  reason 
the  papers  and  results  of  all  the  regular  school  examinations,  especially 
those  held  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  or  term,  should  be  carefully  considered. 
They  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  excellent  indication  of  the  progress  the  school 
is  making. 

4.  In  other  words,  the  Inspector  is  asked  to  bring  all  the  side  lights  he 
can  to  bear  upon  the  real  work  and  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  assess  the 
grant  accordingly^ 

5.  In  giving  a  fair  and  unbiassed  estimate  of  grant  earned  he  should, 
before  advising  a  reduction  of  grant,  carefully  bear  in  mind  any  circum- 
stances that  may  have  affected  the  school  adversely  during  the  school  year, 
such  as  prevalent  sickness  in  the  district,  epidemics,  change  of  staff,  or  any 
other  circumstances  over  which  the  Managers  could  have  no  control ; 
although  he  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  careful  to  what  extent  he  accepts 
any  of  these  as  an  excuse  for  poor  results. 

6.  The  instructions  to  Inspectors  in  England  on  this  matter,  given  by 
the  Education  Department,  are : — 

"  Except  in  cases  of  very  marked  deterioration  any  reduction  of  the 
grant  without  a  year's  previous  warning  should  be  avoided. 

"  It  is  essential  to  the  steady  working  of  a  school  that  the  Managers 
should,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  able  to  rely  with  reasonable  certainty 
upon  tlie  stability  of  that  portion  of  their  income  which  is  derived  from  the 
grant. 

"  Accordingly  in  cases  where,  in  the  course  of  the  school  year,  a  falling 
off  in  efficiency  has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  no  improvement 
is  effected,  it  will,  in  your  judgment,  be  impossible  that  the  grant  should 
continue  to  be  paid  at  the  previous  rate,  a  distinct  warning  of  a  probable 
reduction  of  grant  next  year  should  be  given  in  your  annual  report. 

"  A  few  instances  may,  however,  occur,  where  a  very  marked  reduction 
in  efficiency  in  the  course  of  the  school  year  renders  it  impossible  to  justify 
a  further  payment  of  public  money  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  previous  year. 

"  In  such  cases,  the  Managers,  if  they  take  an  active  part,  as  it  is  essential 
they  should,  in  the  supervision  of  the  school,  and  the  Teachers  also,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  aware  that  they  cannot  expect  an  unreduced  grant." 

7.  The  assessment  of  the  lowest  grant  under  Article  42  A  will  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  school  only  earning  such  grant  is  dangerously  near 
being  regarded  as  "  inefficient."    [Article  14]. 
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Appendix  g. 
Diagrams   for   Object    Lessons. 

A  set  of  large  coloured  diagrams  (illustrating  object -i  En  natural  histor 
animals,  plants,  etc.)  is  needed  in  each  school  to  afford  in.itiii.il  for  f 
object  lessons  provided  in  each  Schedule  of  this  Code.    They  should 
large  and  clear,  and  kept  either  permanently  hung  upon  the  walla  or 
suitable  portfolios. 

Coloured  diagrams  can  also  be  obtained  illustrative  of  natural  phenomen 
e.g.,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  glaciers,  etc.;  moral  subjects,  -.'/.  Undue 
to  animals,  tidiness,  etc.  ;  trades,  etc.    All  these  afford  highly  suital 
subjects  for  object  lessons,  and  can  be  accepted  in  the  course  required  in  i 
school, 


Appendix    h. 
Hints  to  Young  Teachers  for  tiik  Swutrim:  of  Goon  Org  wjsation 

ANI>    1 'isrii'l.l.SE. 

i.  In  all  school  arrangements  the  interests  of  the  schojare  ire  the  prii 
consideration,    These  must  not  Be  sacrificed  to  appearance,  nor  to  the  e 

of  the  Master. 

2.  Every  child  must  be  placed  where  he  can  work  with  most  advantage 
to  himself,  and  must  have,  that  amount  of  work  which  will  most  profitably 
occupy  his  time. 

:!.  Every  class  should  have  a  Teacher,  or  some  one  responsible  for  tlie 
due  performance  of  its  work  ;  and  the  class  should  occupy  such  a  space 
and  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  completely  under  its  Teacher's  i 

-I.   Each  class  should  be  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest  nini 
possible  of  the  concentration  of  attention  on  its  work  without  bain 
tui lied  by  other  classes. 

5.  Each  class  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  children  may  be  easy  < 
access,  or  may  step  out  to  the  front  without  disturbing  otl: 

6.  The  furniture  should  be  so  distributed  and  the  classes  so  placed  as  I 
admit  of  the  complete  supervision  of  the  school  by  the  Master  from  any 
point.    The  consciousness  of  such  an  arrangement  will  serve,  as  a  check 
on  the  idle  and  unruly. 

7.  Provision  must  be  made  in  the  time-table  for  alternate  changes 
position  and  of  work  requiring  the  exercise  of  different  mental  patron, 

6,  The  sitting  and  standing  places  ought  to  be  near  enough  to  each  otb 
to  allow  the  changes  being  made  with  least  loss  of  time 

9.  All  things  required  for  the  use  of  the  class  should  be  at  hand,  to 
vent  confusion  and  loss  of  time. 


Signs  of  Good  Disi  h-line. 


1.  The  absence  of  noise. 

2.  The  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  children  to  all  signals 
command. 

3.  The  quickness  and  quietness  of  the  changes  of  lesson. 

4.  The  smartness  of  the  collective  movements  in  drilling  and  march 

5.  The  power  of  the  Teacher  to  secure  exact  obedience  to  all  eomn 
without  apparent  effort. 

6.  The  activity  of  the  children  in  their  work. 

7.  The  honesty  of  the  school,  especially  as  it  is  proved  by  the  abaca 
of  copying. 

8.  The  manner,  cheerfulness,  and  general  bearing  of  the  child  i 

9.  The  power  of  the  Pupil  Teachers  (or  Monitors)  to  keep  order  in  t  !■<- 
classes. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


THE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  REGULATION,  1891. 

A  Regulation  to  provide  for  the  Compulsory  Attendance  of 
Malay  Children  at  Government  Schools. 


[Nelanc.or.] 

Regulation  V.  of  1891.    (13th  June,  1891.) 

AYhereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  Malay  Preamble. 
Children  at  Government  Vernacular  Schools  in  the  State ;  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  His  Highness  the  Sultan  in  Council,  with  the  advice  of  the 
British  Resident,  us  follows  : — 

1.  This  Regulation  maybe  cited  as  the  "School  Attendance  Regulation,  Short  tltfe 
1891." 

2.  From  and  after  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Regulation  it  shall  be  Attendanei 
lawful  for  any  District  Officer  to  cause  a  written  or  printed  notice  to  be  notice  to  Ik 
served  on  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  male  Malay  child  living  within  his  ■erred  on 
district,  and  bein^  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years,  requiring  parent  or 
such  child  to  attend  such  Government  Vernacular  School  as  may  be  in  {J"11™"*"- 
such  notice  specified,  and  on  receipt  of  such  notice  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  any  child  so  required  to  attend  school  shall  be  deemed  to  be  lawfully 
responsible  for  the  regular  attendance  of  such  child  at  the  school  so  specified, 
for  the  hours  during  which  such  school  may  be  open  for  the  attendance 
of  pupils. 

3.  Any  person  so  lawfully  responsible  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  Parent!  or 
any  child  shall,  on  proof  before  a  Magistrate  of  such  child's  non-attendance  gnardwM 
as  aforesaid,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  reasonable  excuse  for  such  non-  ''I1'1!''  '" 
attendance,  be  liable  to  be  convicted  of  an  offence    under    this   Regu-  2j88? ,'"!' 
latlon-  attendance 

4.  Any  person  so  convicted  shall  be  liable  to  a  jK-nalty  not  exceeding  Penalty. 
five  dollars  for  each  offence,  and  to  simple  imprisonment   not  exceeding 
fourteen  days  in  default  of  payment  thereof. 

Provided  always,  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  any  penalty  under  Proviso, 
this  Regulation  in  respect  of  any  child  whose  ordinary  place  of  abode  is 
situated  at  a  greater  distance  than  two  miles  from  the  school  specified  in 
the  notice  as  aforesaid. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  ENACTMENT,  1900. 

An  Enactment  to  compel  the  Attendance  of  Malay  CnrLiiREs  at 
Government  Vernacular  Schools. 


Feoerateo  Malay  States. 
State  of  Negri  Sembil.vn. 

Enactment  HI.  of  1900.    (^7th  April,  1900.) 

It  is  hereby  enacted  by  His  Highness  the  Yang-di-pcr-Tuan  and  Chiefs 
in  Council  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Enactment  may  be  cited  as  the  "  School  Attendance  Enactment,  Short  title 
1900,"  and  shall  come  into  force  on  the  publication  thereof  in  the  Gazette.  und>om- 

2.  The  Order  in  Council  the  Oth  of  April,  1889,  is  hereby  repealed.         inen.enient 


Power  t<> 
oddim]  lit  - 

t.'Milii' 
children  ut. 
school. 


Penalty. 


ivcation  in  the  Federated  Malay  State*. 

3.  (i.)  From  the  commencement  of  thU  Enactment  it  shall  be  lawfu 
for  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  or  any  District  Officer,  to  CMBB  a  notice  to  b 
served  on  the  |>arent  or  guardian  of  any  male  Mnl.iy  child,  living  wit Ki 
hu  district  lad  being  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years,  re- 
quiring such  child  to  attend  the  Government  vernacular  school  specifii 
in  the  notice,  and  on  the  receipt  of  such  notice  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the.  child  shall  be  lawfully  responsible  for  the  regular  attendance  of 
the  child  at  the  school  specified  for  the  hours  during  which  the  school  u 
open  for  the  attendance  of  pupils. 

(ii.)  No  child  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  any  school  which  shall  bt 
distant  more  than  two  miles  from  his  usual  place  of  residence. 

(iii.)  No  child  who  has  passed  the  highest  standard  in  any  Governnien 
vernacular  school  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  any  school. 

4.  Any  person  lawfully  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  any  child,  on 
proof  before  a  magistrate  of  such  child's  non-attendance,  and  in  the  at 
of  reasonable  excuse  therefor,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fi 
dollars  for  each  offence,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  to  simple  imprisonment 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  fourteen  days. 


APPENDIX    D. 


SCHEME     FOR 


SCHOLARSHIP     APPRENTICES," 
SELANGOR. 


1.  For  the  present,  and  until  a  technical  school  properly  so  called  is 
started  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  to  deserving  and  suitable  candidates  who  leavi 
schools  to  become  apprentices  in  any  of  the  Government  Departments- 
i.e.,  Railway  Workshops,  P.W.  Workshops  or  Factory,  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment, Medical  Department,  Survey  Department,  Printing  Office,  etc. — an 
"  Apprentice  Scholarship,"  or  small  bursary,  not  exceeding  $5  per  mensem, 
may  he  given,  from  the  vote  for  Technical  Education,  to  boys. 

2.  It  should  cease,  altogether,  I  think — except  in  certain  special  cai 
to  be  decided  on  their  merits — as  soon  as  the  apprentice  was  able  to  earn 
$15  per  mensem  from  his  department :  and  be  proportionately  decreased 
as  his  wages  advanced  from  $10  to  9 15  per  mensem. 

3.  The  "  Scholar  Apprentice  "  would  conform  to  the  rules  for  other 
apprentices  in  his  department,  and  in  the  Railway  or  Public  Works  would 
have  to  agree  to  the  conditions  of  the  scheme  of  that  department  for  the 
apprenticing  of  youths. 

4.  The  bursary  or  apprentice  scholarship  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment would  be  paid  each  month  on  certificate  of  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  apprentice's  conduct  and  attention  to  his  duties  had  been 
satisfactory. 

5.  The  names  of  those  "  Scholar  Apprentices  "  who  are  to  receive  the 
allowance  will,  when  recommended  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  and  accepted 
by  the  Head  of  the  Department  to  which  he  has  been  attached,  be  for- 
warded to  the  Resident  for  approval. 

6.  The  teachers  of  the  schools  have  been  asked  to  forward  to  the  Inspector 
the  names,  ages  and  standard  passed,  of  boys  leaving  their  schools. 

7.  As  stated  elsewhere  the  number  is  likely  to  be  very  small  for  the 
present  until  the  demand  for  English-speaking  clerks  has  d> 
little.  But  as  this  demand  is  gradually  met  and  the  opportunities  of  ad. 
vancement  for  skilled  workmen  become  more  widely  known,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  suitable  candidates  will  be  forthcoming. 

Approved.— (Sd.)    F.  A.  S.,  Resident-General. 
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When  in  1841  the  British  Government  made  itself  responsible  First  reriod 
for  the  well-being  of  Hong  Kong,  the  inhabitants  numbered  some  18*1— 18W- 
5,000,  scattered  along  the  water's  edge  in  a  score  of  villages :  there 
were  native  Cantonese  and  Hakkas  from  up-country — it  requires 
no  imagination  to  picture  them,  their  autotypes  may  be  seen 
this  day  similar  and  similarly  situated  on  many  of  the  other  rocky 
islets  that  lie  about  the  Bocca  Tigris,  paddy  planters  and  fisher- 
men, but  not  perhaps  what  their  grandfathers  of  Hong  Kong  were, 
smugglers  in  salt  and  pirates  occasionally.  Therefore  what  is 
known  as  a  fact  would  in  any  case  have  been  probable,  that  in 
every  hamlet  one  house  at  least  was  hired  by  the  villagers  as  a 
school,  where  Mencius  and  the  Confucian  Analects  were  beaten 
into  the  brains  of  their  sons.  Thirty  cents  a  month  and  three 
measures  of  rice  seems  to  have  been  the  "  book  gold  "  paid  by  each 
pupil  to  his  pedagogue. 

Such  was  the  educational  standard  which  the  Government  of 
Hong  Kong  found  upon  its  inauguration,  and  which  it  was  morally 
bound  to  maintain,  if  not  to  improve. 

Hong  Kong  never  from  the  first  day  of  its  cession  could  com- 
plain that  its  religious  and  educational  wants  were  unheeded  by 
Christians  in  England.  During  the  Governorship  of  Sir  H. 
Pottinger  (1841-1844)  the  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholics 
and  Nonconformists  were  already  at  work.  The  Morrison  school 
was  founded  by  the  late  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Legge,  subsequently 
famous  throughout  China  for  his  edition  of  the  classics,  and  late 
professor  of  Chinese  at  Oxford.  The  school  was  closed  long  ago, 
but  its  library  survives  as  a  free  gift  to  the  city  of  Victoria.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  colonial  chaplain,  the  Rev.  V.  Stanton, 
founded  St.  Paul's  College  as  a  training  college  for  native  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  The  college,  too,  has  long  since  failed  of  its  original 
purpose,  but  I  mention  it  as  illustrative  of  two  points  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind  by  anyone  wishing  to  grasp  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  Hong  Kong.  The  first  is  how  a  lack  of  trained  native 
pastors  and  masters,  the  problem  of  shepherding  the  shepherds, 
has  pursued  the  Colony  from  the  very  start,  and  it  is  still  unsolved. 
The  other  point  with  regard  to  the  Colonial  Chaplain's  College  is  to 
note  how  frankly  the  Government  accepted  the  part  of  proselytiser. 
At  about  this  time  a  small  grant-in-aid  of  $5  a  month  was  given 
to  ten  of  the  indigenous  schools  first  mentioned.    A  Committee  of 

*  In  Volume  8  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  (Cd.  835)  wiD 
be  found  a  report  on  the  Education  of  Asiatics  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson, 
Acting  Inspector  of  Schools,  S.S., August,  1898-August,  1900 ;  Inspector 
of  Schools,  Federated  Malay  States,  1903. 
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Education  had  also  been  formed,  to  whom  said  Sir  John  Da 
the  Governor,  that  there  might  be  no  room  for  ambiguity  as  to 
intentions  of  the  Government :   "  If  these  schools  were  eventually 
placed  in  the  hands  of  native  Christian  teachere  bred  up  by 
Protestant  missionaries,  it  would  afford  the  most  rational  prosper 
of  converting  the  native  population  of  the  Island."     And  durin 
his  administration  (1844-1848)  this  policy  was  steadily  pursued. 

In  1850  the  Committee  of  Education  says  in  reporting  on 
indigenous  aided  schools  "  all  the  teachers  are  professed  Christians 
and  it  names  Bishop  Bone's  catechism  in  a  list  of  the  school-boo 
— a  Chinese  translation  compulsorily  taught  to  the  Bons  of  un 
believing  peasants  by  a  "  professed  "  convert. 

In  1S55  an  effort  was  made  by  the  European  community 
start  a  public  school — St.  Andrew's — for  their  sons.  It  survived 
seven  years,  and  apparently  gave  satisfaction  ;  though  since  it 
appears  from  an  examination  report  that  boys  of  no  less  than  tan 
nationalities  attended,  it  can  scarcely  have  possessed  the  esoteric 
character  now  desired  by  the  champions  of  English  education  in 
the  Colony. 

A  study  of  the  rudiments  of  English  was  first  taught  in 
Government  Schools  at  about  this  time. 

In  1856,  during  the  term  of  office  of  Governor  Sir  J.  Bowring, 
Dr.  Legge  closed  his  Anglo-Chinese  school ;  St.  Paul's  College 
survived  only  a  few  years  longer.  Both  were  admitted  to  be  total 
failures  as  far  as  the  object  was  concerned  for  which  they  were 
founded,  namely,  for  the  training  of  native  clergy ;  neither  pit 
duced  even  one.  The  reason  given  by  Dr.  Eitel,  an  authority 
education  in  the  Colony,  and  himself  a  missionary  for  many  year* 
is  that  native  converts  would  never  enter  the  Church  on  I 
a  month  if  they  could  get  S50  as  clerks  or  interpreters ; 
other  words,  they  claimed  the  full  market  value  of  their  edui 
The  Roman  Catholics  do  not  seem  to  have  experienced  the  san* 
difficulty,  but,  wise  in  their  generation,  they  taught  their  boy 
less  marketable  commodity  than  English — Latin. 

Meanwhile  a  change  of  opinion  had  been  gaming  ground. 
Legge  was  opposed  to  every  form  of  State  religion ;    and  in 
experience  of  his  Anglo-Chinese  College  and  of  St.  Paul's  Sch 
he  had  seen  the  bright  hopes  of  a  rapid  and  widespread  conversi 
of  the  Chinese — how  visionary  they  were.     When,  therefore, 
became,  in  1859,  predominant  in  the  councils  of  education,  he  led 
successful  movement  to  modify  the  existing  policy  of  the  Govern 
ment,  which  might  have  been  summed  up  in   the  words,  Ch: 
tianity  through   Letters.    With  1859,    therefore,   ends   the   firs 
natural  period  in  the  educational  history  of  Hong  Kong.    It  is 
period  of   fifteen  years  during  which   proselytising  rather  th 
education  was  the  key-note.    A  body  of  trained  zealots  was  to 
formed,  which  should  obtain  possession  of  the  existing  schools  « 
others  opened  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government,  and  so  spr 
Christianity  even  to  the  "  converting  the  native  population  of 
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Island."  There  is  little  doubt  (though  I  cannot  find  the  hojxj 
expressly  formulated)  that  in  the  minds  of  the  early  enthusiasts 
a  hope  did  exist  of  Hong  Kong  converted  becoming  a  fulcrum  for 
moving  the  great  mass  of  China  on  the  mainland.  It  must  be 
believed  that  a  clearer  conception  of  the  immensity  of  the  task 
thus  self-prescribed  had  towards  the  end  of  this  period  produced 
feelings  of  disillusionment  and  discouragement,  for  while  the 
Government  on  the  one  hand,  turning  to  its  more  immediate 
duties,  by  the  introduction  of  English  in  the  native  schools,  wa9 
attempting  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  proper,  the  missionary 
lxxhes  on  the  other  were  come  to  a  state  of  something  like  collapse. 
Excluding  St.  Andrew's,  the  so-called  English  Public  School,  there 
were  in  1857  only  four  missionary  schools  all  told — two  Protestant, 
two  Roman  Catholic,  with  a  total  attendance  of  less  than  a  hundred 
children.  At  about  the  same  time  there  was  a  total  average 
attendance  of  400  in  thirteen  Government  schools. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  Colony  may 
Ije  considered  as  dating  from  1860.  In  that  year,  and  in  the 
absence  of  Bishop  Smith,  Dr.  Legge  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Supported  by  the  new  Governor,  Sir  Hercules 
ltobinson,  he  merged  certain  of  the  small  Government  Schools  into 
a  Central  School,  which,  under  the  name  of  Queen's  College,  is 
to-day  by  far  the  most  important  school  in  Hong  Kong.  The  lii-st 
headmaster,  Mr.  Stewart,  was  also  appointed  Inspector  of  Schools  to 
the  Board.     Finally  in  1865  the  Board  of  Education  was  abolished. 

This  completed  Dr.  Legge's  revolution.  The  Education  Depart- 
ment was  now  no  longer  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Hong 
Kong ;  it  became  a  civil  department  under  a  departmental  head, 
the.  Inspector,  directly  responsible  to  the  Governor. 

Dr.  Stewart  was  in  all  ways  at  one  with  Dr.  Legge,  and  for  the 
next  sixteen  years  secularism  in  education  became  more  and  more 
marked. 

Queen's  College  will  be  discussed  below,  as  well  as  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  and  still  are  rampant  in  connection  with  it. 
But  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  here  from  Mr.  Stewart's 
annual  report  for  1864.  He  writes  :  "  With  the  present  year  the 
scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Board  came  into  operation.  The  school 
was  henceforth  to  be  one  where  those  only  were  to  be  admitted 
who  intended  to  study  English  ;  and  to  prevent  that  neglect  of 
their  own  language  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  the  case  of 
those  who  enter  on  that  study,  a  system  of  examinations  was 
introduced,  by  which  boys  were  admitted  to  the  Chinese  classes 
for  one  year  on  showing  that  they  possessed  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  certain  elementary  books — that  is,  Chinese  classics,  and 
on  the  following  year  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  English  classes 
by  passing  successfully  on  the  work  of  the  previous  year."  This 
declaration  illustrates  the  still  existing  diffioulty  of  deciding  whether 
education  should  be  conducted  in  English  or  Chinese  or  both 
together ;   and,  if  the  last,  in  what  proportions. 
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The  Central  School,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  the  ruin  of 
once  popular  St.  Andrew's  School.     So  ended  the  first  real  attem 
at  grappling  with  the  problem  of  providing  for  the  education  o 
our  own  children. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  never  satisfied  that  the  Chinese  sufficien 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  education  that 
held  out  to  them ;    he  was  anxious  that  compulsory  educati 
supported  by  a  special  tax,  should  be  enforced.    This,  howe 
has  remained  ono  of  the  experiments  not  made  on  our  t: 
population. 

Meanwhile,  as  hitherto,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mi 
schools  received  practically  no  support  from  Government;  appa 
rently  they  charged  no  fees,  and  thus  Hong  Kong  was   in  thi 
happy  position  that  a  very  large  part  of  her  educational  responsj 
bilities  was  borne  by  charitably  disposed  persons  at  home.     It 
necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  extent  of  these  missionary  effort 
I  have  spoken  of  1857  as  a  year  of  low  ebb.     In  the  next  the  Komai 
Catholic  Bishop  Raimonrii  came  to  the  ''ninny.     He  was  a  Bl 
opponent  of  the  secular  policy,  and  principally  to  bis  effort  • 
the  remarkable  revival  of  Roman  Catholic  Bchoote,  which  Foil 
his  arrival.    From  two  in  lB.r>7  their  numbers  had  risen  to  thi 
in  1872,  with  over  600  children  in  attendance,  more  than  half  0 
whom  were  girls.     Among  these  schools  was  St.  Saviour's  and  t 
West  Point  Reformatory.    The  latter  institution  was  closed  wit 
the  last  few  years  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  striking  succ 
but  did  give  at  times  a  technical  education  in  shoemaking  to  sn 
numbers  of  Chinese  boys.    This  revival  did  not  communicate  it?> ! 
appreciably  to  the  Protestant  schools,  which  in  1871  could  o: 
show  a  return  of  something  over  100  children. 

The  year  1872  is  of  importance  as  being  the  first  in  which 
grant-in-aid  was  offered  to  Christian  schools.    A  code  was  dra' 
\ip,  differing  not  very  widely  from  the  present  code  except  in  on< 
particular  to  which    great  importance    appears    bo    l 
attached  at  the  time:  no  religious  instruction  was  allow  d 
four  consecutive  working  hours  each   day.     The   importan< 
unimportance  of  the  principle  involved  will  be  considers!  later  ;   il 
is  at  present  sufficient  to  say  that  though  this  condition  rein 
the  grant  exceedingly  unpalatable,  the  Protestants  swallow 
with  avidity,  so  that  the  number  of  their  schools  rose  from  mm 
eleven  between   1872  and   187G.    The   Roman   Catholi 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  a  grant  on  sucb  conditio 
and  continued  to  flourish  unaided  till  the  year  1877.     With  is 
the  second  period  draws  to  a  close. 

Whilst  in  the  first  period  the  Government  rivalled  the 
aries  in  a  race  to  Christianise  the  community  by  means  of  (•<]<-. 
t ion,  in  the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  it  confined  itself  to  secu 
instruction,  and.  so  fur  from  supporting  the  mi  declined 

associate  with   them,    except  on  the  clear  undersl  th 

moneyfpaid  for  edxication  should  not  and  could  not  he  < 
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proselytising.    No  longer  moved  to  save  souls,  the  anxiety  of  the 
Government  was  to  respect  the  convictions  of  its  subjects. 

The  history  of  the  third  period,  from  1879  to  the  present,  is  the  Thir.1  Period, 
history  of  a  compromise  between  these  ideas.  18/0- 

Dr.  Eitel  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Schools  in  1879,  a  date 
which  synchronised  approximately  with  the  appointment  of  Sir 
John  Pope  Hennessey  as  Governor.  Sir  John,  being  himself  ;i 
Roman  Catholic,  naturally  took  a  great  interest  in  the  opi>or- 
tunities  of  his  own  Church.  Ho  found  it,  as  I  have  shown,  a 
flourishing  organisation,  more  so  than  the  Protestant  bodies, 
although  the  latter  had  condescended  to  accept  the  Government 
grant  on  teams  which  the  Roman  Catholics  refused.  Dr.  Eitel's 
views  were  altogether  "  pro-missionary  "  (if  the  term  may  be  used), 
and  to  this  extent  he  was  of  the  same  mind  as  the  Governor.  The 
result  was  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  Government  and  the  missionaries.  A  conscience  clause  had 
never  been  insisted  on  ;  now  was  also  waived  the  modest  demand 
thai  religious  instruction  should  bo  banished  from  the  four  con- 
secutive hours  of  study  which  the  grant-in-aid  code  exacted.  The 
Education  Code  of  1878  left  it  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
managers,  how  and  when  religious  instruction  should  be  given  to 
the  sons  of  Confucianist  parents  sent  to  mission  schools  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  means  of  education — in  the  absence  of  other 
means,  because  the  Government  Schools  have  never  been  sufficient 
In  themselves  for  the  requirements  of  tho  Colony. 

This  measure  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  stimulus  to 
the  missionary  efforts,  as  the  following  figures  clearly  show  : — 


Year. 
1871 
1881 
1891 


Totals  of  Scholars  Enrollku 

in 

Government  Schools.       Grant  in-Aid  Schools. 

1293 

1086 

2540 


730* 
2287 


5132 


In  1879  the  Inspector  of  Schools  was  no  longer  head  of  Queen's 
College,  and  be  ceased  at  the  same  time  t<>  have  any  resjionsibility 
for  that  school,  an  arrangement  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
satisfactory  reason,  hut  one  that  still  subsists. 

In  1880  a  further  development  of  five  of  the  Government  Schools 
took  place  by  tin'  introduction  «>f  English  classes.  It  is  interesting 
to  trace  the  development  of  these  schools.  Originally  private 
Chinese  schools,  they  were  as  a  first  stop  endowed  with  a  Govern 
ment  Grant  of  S5  a  month,  as  a  means  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment might  acquire  a  footing  for  Christianity  among  the  fisher- 
men's sons  in  the  villages  of  Wantaai,  Wongneichung,  Yaumati, 
Saiyingpun,  Stanley,  And  Shaukiwan.  As  this  idea  Faded  by 
degrees,  so  did  these  hamlets  become  absorbed  in  the   cities   of 

"This  is. tho  lotal  number  of  scholars  in  Christian  Schools  of  the  Colony  ; 
the  grant  in  aid  code  in  its  present  form  was  not  established  till  1S7H. 
8376.  E  2 
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Victoria  and  Kowloon.    A  demand  for  a  higher  class  of  educatio 
sprang   up.    The   teaching   of   arithmetic   and     geography   vm 
encouraged  in  the  Chinese  branch  of  the  schools,  while  on  th 
English  side  the  classes  took  up  the  routine  subjectB  of  priman 
education,  and  the  idea  developed  that  they  were  to  become  feeden 
to  the  Queen's  College  ;  indeed,  their  course  of  study  corresponded 
exactly  with  that  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  College.     Finally,  in 
1883,  scholarships  were  offered  from  these  Government  Schoo 
into  Queen's  College. 

An  important  point  in  the  grant-in-aid  code  of  1879  is  the 
provision  made  for  building  grants,  a  subject  which  will  be  alluded 
to  hereafter ;  so  also  will  be  the  question  of  the  training  of  masters 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  one  which  gave  rise  to  a  Normal  Schoo 
in  1881,  only  for  it  to  collapse  two  years  later. 

Another  failure  was  the  establishment  in  1884  of  two  Govern 
ment  Scholarships  of  £200  for  four  years  each,  to  enable  scholars 
to  proceed  to  England  and  study  Law,  Medicine,  or  Civil  Engineer 
ing.  In  1892  Dr.  Eitel  reported  that  out  of  four  holders  only  one 
had  belonged  to  a  bond  fide  Hong  Kong  family,  and  (not  unnatu 
rally)  "  the  next  competition  due  in  1894  has  been  postponed.' 
Indeed  no  more  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  it.  It  appears,  how 
ever,  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  these  gold  scholarships  to  the  Colony,  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  their  abolition. 

In  1893  eleven  Government  Schools  were  closed,  as  they  had 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  new  grant-in-aid  schools. 

In  1894  the  third  and  present  grant-iri*-aid  code*  came  into  font 
It  is  given  in  Appendix  A.  With  1893  the  historical  part  of  this 
report  closes.  In  it  I  have  attempted  to  trace  the  growth  of  educa- 
tion in  Hong  Kong  throughout  fifty  years,  as  it  took  now  one  form 
now  another  under  the  impulse  of  the  changing  views  which 
guided  it.  The  State  as  Crusader,  the  State  as  Secularist,  the  State 
as  impartial  onlooker—  these  represent  the  three  stages  of  its  attitude 
towards  the  religious  question.  As  regards  education  in  the  B 
rower  sense  no  less  conflicting  views  have  from  time  to  time  been 
held.  While  the  State-crusading  idea  prevailed,  education  had  to 
lie  satisfied  with  the  Chinese  classics  taught  in  the  Chinese  way 
next  was  born  the  idea  of  teaching  what  may  be  called  "  weste: 
notions"  through  the  medium  of  the  Chinese  tongue  and 
brush  ;  finally  the  school  of  thought  arose  advocating  an  Ekigtnl 
education  in  English.  Besides  these  again,  minor  difficulties  were 
instant.  Was  the  English  education  to  be  subsidiary  t<> 
supersede  an  education  in  the  mother  tongue,  or  should  botn  I 
conducted  at  one  time  ? 

Moreover  no  great  continuity  of  purpose  seems  to  have  g> 
the  ends  desired  at  one  time  and  another,  to  which  tbe  educatio 
given  was  the  means.     Sometimes  this  end  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  levelling  up  of  the  mass  of  people.    At  such  times,  more 

*  Sue  note  on  pago  173  below. 
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schools,  compulsory  education,  attendance  officers,  are  the  cry. 
At  others  the  dearth  of  an  intelligent  upper  class  of  thought  is 
lamented.  Why  are  there  none  to  explain  the  need  of  cleanliness 
in  plague  time ;  to  inoculate  China  with  modern  ideas ;  to  give  us 
better  clerks  and  interpreters?  At  such  times  the  policy  is  to 
encourage  the  individual ;  prizes,  scholarships  are  offered  ;  normal 
schools  are  established. 

Next,  but  by  no  means  last,  come  a  crowd  of  difficulties  centering 
on  the  duty  of  the  Government  towards  the  European  and  Asiatic- 
Portuguese  Communities. 

Most  of  these  problems,  and  many  more,  are  still  at  best  half 
solved. 

Past  n. 
Thk  Existing  System. 

From  the  year  1894,  when  the  new  grant-in-aid  code  was 
published,  down  to  the  present  little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
system  of  education,  and  there  are  few  events  worth  chronicling. 
Dr.  Eitel  retired  in  1897,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Brewin, 
who  was  succeeded  by  the  writer  in  May,  1901.  I  cannot  but  feel 
strongly  that  my  very  short  acquaintance  with  the  Colony  must 
greatly  discount  the  value  of  this  report. 

Appendix  B  shows  that  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Number  of 
scholars  under  the  Inspectorate,  which  had  gone  on  for  many  years  Scholar*, 
prior  to  1894,  then  received  a  check  (due  to  the  plague),  but.there- 
after  the  numbers  again  increased  until  in  1899  a  maximum  figure 
of  7,760  scholars  enrolled  was  reached.  The  same  appendix  shows 
another  important  point — the  increasing  value  attached  to  female 
education — the  ratio  between  girls  and  boys  at  schools  under  the 
Inspectorate  having  increased  from  1-10  in  1870  to  3-4  in  1900. 
This  is  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  symptom  in  the  state  of 
education  in  the  Colony,  and  one  to  justify  some  self-gratulation. 
To  the  7,481  boys  and  girls  in  Government  and  grant-in-aid 
schools  in  1900  must  be  added  1,440  boys  at  Queen's  College, 
making  a  total  of  8,921  scholars.  There  were  moreover  126  un- 
aided native  (private)  schools  giving  a  purely  Chinese  education  in 
the  classics  to  2,444  scholars.  If  these  are  included,  the  grand 
total  shows  11,365  boys  and  girls  in  receipt  of  some  sort  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Colony. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  figures  certainly 
exaggerate  the  numbers  of  scholars  in  tolerably  regular  attendance. 
It  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  give  the  numbers,  reckoning  by 
average  attendance,  for  past  years.    For  1901  they  are : — 
Scholars  in  Government  Schools,  including  Queen's 

College 1557 

Scholars  in  Grant-in-Aid  Schools     -       -       -  3197 

Scholars  in  Private  Schools 2983 

■      _  7,737 
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This  total,  7,737,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably  under-estimate» 
the  numbers  of  scholars  in  the  Colony ;  this  is  the  more  certain 
as  during  the  past  year  plague  was  very  prevalent,  and  large! 
affected  the  attendance  at  schools.    The  mean  between  the  nun 
bars  enrolled  and  the  average  attendance,  or  about  9,500,  m; 
probably  be  accepted  as  a  safe  estimate. 
Population.        At  the  census  of  January,  1901,  the  number  of  children  betwe< 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  was  33,868,  of  which  number  9,500 
28  per  cent.    It  is  true  that  in  the  schools  there  are  a  great  man 
boys  of  all  ages  from  fifteen  to  twenty — on  the  other  hand  there 
very  few  under  seven — so  that  these  items  for  and  against  may  b» 
taken  as  cancelling  each  other,  leaving  the  result  undisturbed 
But  though  ten  years  education  may  be  considered  as  an  ideal  to 
be  aimed  at,  it  is  certain  that  the  average  scholar  does  not  spend 
more  than  four  years  at  school.    Therefore  the  children  of  betwee 
five  to  fifteen  years  old  represent  two  and  a  half  generations  t 
scholars.    Multiplying  9,500  by  two  and  a  half,  a  total  of  2 
is  arrived  at  of  children  who  have  had  some  schooling  out  of  a  total 
of  33,868  who  should  have  had  it,  or  over  70  per  cent.    In  othe 
words  not  more  than  sixteen  children  out  of  every  hundred  gre 
up  without  ever  having  been  to  school. 

This  is  a  high  figure,  but  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  Canton  Chinese,  who  akno 
invariably  contrive  to  obtain  some  school  training  for  their  childrv 
however  poor  they  may  be.    Of  the  30  per  cent,  of  the  child n 
not  accounted   for  a  large  proportion   have  doubtless  ati 
private  schools  on  the  mainland,  as  most  of  the  scholars  at  Queeu 
College  are  known  to  have  done  before  beginning  their  English 
education. 

In  India  only  one-fifth  of  the  boys  and  one  fiftieth  of  thi 
a  school-going  age  are  under  instruction,  or  about  one  child  in  to 
In  Hong  Kong  9,500  children  out  of  a  total  of  33,868  were  und 
instruction  in  l'."l(l,  or  one  in  three  or  four.  In  a  word]  if  quanti 
alone  can  make  it  so,  education  in  this  Colony  is  in  a  highh 
factory  condition. 

The  schools  of  the  Colony  may  convenientls  be  considered 
live   headings: — Government   Primary  Scliools,    The   Cloven 
Secondary  School  (Queen's  College),  Grant-in-  \  id  SchooU,   P 
Schools,  and  Miscellaneous  Schools. 

The  Government  Primary   Schools  are  at  present  twi-K 
number,  five  English  and  seven  Chinese,  divided  between  tin 
of  Victoria,  the  fishing  villages  in  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  ai 
strip  of  the  mainland  opposite  known  as  British  KowJooo, 
of  these  English  schools  are  boys'  schools;  one, the  Belilios'  1 
School,  is  a  girls'  school.   The  course  of  studies  in  the  boys'  school* 
is  similar  to  that  in  the  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  as  described  belo 
excopt  that  in  them  if  any  religion  is  acquired,  it  is  so  much  0 
doctrines  of  Confucius  as  the  casual  expressions  of  a  Confucianist 
master  may  scatter,  and  his  scholars  be  willing  to  cultivate.     I' 


Government 
Primary 

Schools. 
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cally  it  may  be  taken  as  none.  In  the  English  Schools  instruction 
is  only  carried  up  to  the  fourth  standard.  Four  free  scholarships 
are  given  annually  to  the  best  boys  from  the  Government  English 
Schools  into  Queen's  College. 

In  fairness  to  the  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  any  criticism  made  on  them  applies  no  less  to  the  Government 
Schools,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  the  overcrowding  in  the  lower 
classes  compared  with  the  emptiness  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
especially  on  the  futility  of  the  elementary  education  in  the  Chinese 
Schools.  Remembering  this,  it  seems  clear  that  the  difficulty  is 
engrained  in  the  nature  of  the  Colony,  because  though  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  Grant-in-Aid  masters,  being  paid  by  results, 
might  find  Borne  Bpecjal  inducement  to  cultivate  the  lower  classes 
to  the  detriment  of  the  others,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
masters  in  the  Government  Primary  Schools  who  have  fixed 
salaries,  and  to  whom  (provided  they  show  ordinary  care)  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  children  in  the  different  classes  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  so  far  as  their  pockets  are  concerned. 

The  Staff  of  the  Government  Boys'  Schools  consists  of  four  Head 
and  two  Assistant  Masters  (pensionable)  on  salaries  ranging  from 
$264*  to  $588  per  annum,  and  six  <  '1 1  i  i  n-stj  teachers  (non- 
pensionable)  on  salaries  ranging  between  $108  and  $228  per 
annum.    School  books  are  not  paid  for  by  Government. 

The  only  Government  Girls'  School  is  the  Belilios'  Public  School, 
divided  into  a  Chinese  and  an  English  side,  and  giving  a  primary 
education  to  about  400  girls.  The  girls  are  English,  Asiatic- 
Portuguese,  and  Chinese ;  to  the  two  last  races  the  education  is 
really  secondary,  as  it  involves  the  study  of  English,  which  is  :i 
foreign  language  to  them.  Needlework  is  taught  throughout  the 
school. 

The  staff  of  the  Belilios  School  consists  of  three  English  ladies 
(pensionable)  and  two  Junior  Assistant  Teachers,  and  an  Instructor 
in  Needlework. 

The  Government  Boys'  Schools  are  free.  In  the  Belilios  Girls' 
School  the  very  small  fee  of  50  cents  a  month  has  this  year  been 
raised  to  $1.50  cents  a  month.  The  classes  in  which  a  Chinese 
education  is  given  are  free. 

Some  description  of  Queen's  College  has  already  been  given.  Qoeen'a 
It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  City  of  Victoria,  and  in  1901  '  "' ]'%••• 
gave  an  education  to  894  boys  (reckoning  by  the  average  atten- 
dance), mainly  Chinese,  but  including  many  Asiatic-Portuguese, 
and  a  few  Europeans  and  natives  of  India  and  the  Philippines. 
The  fees  charged  ranged  between  two  and  three  dollars  a  month 
according  to  the  class,  and  amounted  in  1901  to  $28,424.  The 
expenditure  was,  however,  greater,  and  left  a  deficit  of  $15,475. 
which  represented  the  cost  of  the  College  to  the  Colony. 


'The  Hong  Kong  dollar  fluctuates  within  a  few  pence  above  or  below 
2s.    It  is  at  present  (1902)  about  1 3.  8[ 
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The  following  table  dearly  shows  the  progress  made  by  the 
College.  The  greatly  increased  cost  per  head  is  due  to  a  strengthen- 
ing in  the  stuff  of  English  masters,  as  well  as  to  the  fall  in  the  gold 
value  of  the  dollar  which  has  made  it  necessary  largely  to  increase 
their  salaries  in  dollars.  It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  the 
proportion  of  the  cost  lx>rne  by  Government  has  decreased  in  the 
last  five  or  six  years. 


Year. 

Attendauce  : 
Number  of  Boys. 

Fees. 

Net 
Expense 

to 
Govern- 
ment. 

T-.tal 
Expenditure 

Share  of  each 

dollar  in  cents 

Viorne  by 

Total 

Kinnlled. 

Amt.ij'-. 

i  :<>vern- 

IllCIlt 

[864 

161 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

18(!9 

320 

21S 

68  7. 

81,541.95 

87,465. :.h 

17 

83 

1874 

528 

347 

61   „ 

2,369.25 

9,672.94 

17 

s:i 

1899 

590 

410 

n .. 

2,636.00 

14,1  :."-.:i.'. 

16 

B6 

1884 

508 

411 

73  „ 

4, 981.00 

13,378.62 

n 

7:i 

1889 

919 

597 

65  „ 

9,338.00 

15,oi\:in 

38 

62 

1894 

1,048 

545 

51  „ 

11,562.00 

25,752.00 

31 

69 

1899 

1,344 

887 

66  „ 

27,245.00 

14,  -262.89 

66 

34 

1900 

1,410 

990 

69  „ 

29,082.00 

1  1,653.00 

66 

34 

1901 

1,483 

894 

80  „ 

•2M  24.00 

15,475.00 

65 

35 

The  staff  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  Estimates  con 
of  a  headmaster,  second  master,  and  eight  assistant  masters  (Euro- 
peans), and  about  a  dozen  Chinese  assistant  masters. 

The  School  is  divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  School,  in  neither 
of  which  is  a  Chinese  education  given.  The  Lower  School  corres- 
ponds to  the  Government  English  Schools  in  the  extent  of  its 
syllabus  ;  it  goes  up  to  the  fourth  standard.  In  the  Upper  School 
besides  the  usual  subjects,  Mensuration,  Physiology,  Alg- 
Euclid,  Science,  Shorthand,  and  Book-keeping  are  taught. 
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111  l'JOl,  of  the  candidates  for  the  Oxford  Local  Examination* 
four  obtained  Junior  certificates,  and  nine  obtained  Preliminary 
certificates. 

I  have  already  explained  that  Queen's  College  is  not  under  the 
Inspectorate. 

One  of  the  objects  in  view  when  Queen's  College  was  founded 
was  the  regular  supply  of  masters  for  the  Primary  Schools  of  the 
Colony  :  in  this  respect  it  has  not  entirely  succeeded.  The  ex- 
planations given  are  that  the  time  of  the  masters,  already  fully 
occupied,  is  not  sufficient  to  spare  much  for  lessons  in  pedagogy ; 
and  that  the  senior  boys  prefer  to  spend  their  last  school  years  in 
completing  their  own  education,  rather  than  upon  studies  which 
would  only  qualify  them  for  ill-paid  masterships. 

The  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  consist  almost  entirely  of  schools  under  Grant  in 
the  control  of  various  missionary  bodies.  Some  member  of  the  School*. 
Mission  is  a  Manager  responsible  to  Government.  He  selects  a 
master  or  mistress  whom  he  puts  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  who 
is  the  instructor.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  master  looks  for 
his  sole  emolument  to  the  grant  which  he  hopes  his  school  will  earn 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  sometimes,  especially  in  the  schools 
where  English  is  taught,  he  takes  a  fee  from  his  pupils.  Thus  these 
are  hi  reality  "  adventure  schools."  The  missionary  supervises. 
Sometimes  the  school  is  the  property  of  the  Mission  ;  sometimes  it 
is  rented  by  the  Mission  ;  sometimes  the  building  is  erected  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Mission  aided  by  a  building  grant  from  Government. 

There  is  a  total  enrolment  in  these  schools  of  6,055  children, 
five-twelfths  of  whom  are  girls. 

The  Grant-in-Aid  Code  of  1893  is  given  in  Appendix  A.*  It 
makes  provision  for  the  schools  under  three  classes,  namely,  schools 
wherein  (i.)  a  Chinese  education  is  given  in  the  Chinese  language, 
(ii.)  a  European  education  is  given  in  the  Chinese  language,  and 
(iii.)  a  European  education  is  given  in  any  European  language.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  Grantrin-Aid  Schools  under  these 
three  classes. 

*  Since  this  Report  was   written  a  new  Code  came  into  operation  on 

January  1st.  1004.     Under  this  Code  (which  is  given  in  full  in  Appendix  E) 

there  are  only  two  classes  of  schools — English  Schools  and  Vernacular  Schools. 

The  following  are  aome  of  the  points  of  difference  between  the  new  Code 

and  that  of  1893  :— 

(a)  The  grants  are  paid  upon  the  results  of  the  Inspectors'  observation 
throughout  the  year,  and  not  upon  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the 
individual  schools  at  an  annual  examination. 
(6)  The  Code  recognises  that  schools  employing  a  well  educated  staff 
are  worthy  of  special  recognition  by  giving  a  higher  rate  of  grant 
to  such  schools.  The  staff,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Code,  muBt  be  partly  composed  of  Europeans  or  natives  of 
very  unusual  qualifications, 
(c)  Under  the  old  Code,  grants  were  paid  to  schools  in  which  the  medium 
of  instruction  was  Portuguese  or  German  ;  the  new  Code  insists 
that  either  English  or  Chinese  shall  be  the  medium  of  instruction, 
though  other  languages  may  be  taught  as  class  subjects. 
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Clast  I.   Schools  in  whicb  a  Chinese  Eduoat 

Language. 

As  a  reference  to  the  Code  will  show, 
videa  seven  standards ;  it  provides  also  fo 
ixjsition.  Geography  is  compulsory  in  the 
the  subject  being  graded  with  very  good  s 
the  idea  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth  ;  and 
it  goes  on  with  the  geography  of  China  anc 
in  particular,  while  in  the  seventh  stani 
drawn  in  outline.  History  appears  as  a  su 
standard.  It  is  really  Scripture  history, 
of  the  children  in  this  class  of  school 
likely  to  be  anything  else,  its  value  is 
is  an  optional  subject  throughout. 

It  is  clear  what  purpose  these  vernac 
created  to  fulfil.  They  were  to  give  to  s 
had  no  tune  nor  inclination  to  study  Eng 
of  their  own  language  as  should  enable 
book,  to  write  a  simple  letter  correctly,  a 
educated  men  among  people  of  their  class  c 
speaking,  that  of  workmen  or  small  shop-k 
in  addition  a  general  knowledge  of  the  w 
true,  but  yet  far  greater  than  they  were 
means  obtained.  Such  was  the  theory, 
would  have  kept  pace  with  it  under  the 
stances  is  hard  to  say.  Certain  it  is  that  1 
more  than  the  masters  know,  and  the  kii( 
not  very  profound.  But  the  illiteracy  of 
difference  in  practice.  It  is  true  their  ki 
head  which  marks  the  theoretical  high-wi 
attainments,  but  that  level  is  seldom  or  ne 
the  unduly  short  time  during  which  the  c 
The  following  table  shows  this  clearly. 

Examination  of  Grant-in-Aid  Schoo 

Number  of  Paste* 

Standard    I.    - 
„  II.    - 

:  |: 


That  i3  to  say,  of  the  total  number 
Schools  Class  I.  who  obtained  passes  in  It 
Standards  I.  and  II.,  and  90  per  cent. 
and  HI 
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Now,  if  all  the  scholars  passed  through  the  school  from  bottom 
to  top  (as  in  theory  they  should)  it  is  obvious  that  the  percentage  of 
scholars  in  each  standard  would  be  equal  and  constant,  namely, 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  number ;  or  dividing  the  school  into  two 
"  halves,"  of  the  three  lowest  standards  and  the  four  highest 
standards  respectively,  the  proportion  in  the  two  "  halves  "  should 
be  (again  theoretically)  three-sevenths  and  four-sevenths,  or  about 
43  and  57  per  cent.  The  table  shows  that  the  actual  proportion  is 
90  and  10  per  cent.  This  means  that  the  difference  between  43 
and  90  or  57  and  10,  namely,  47 percent.,  represents  the  proportion 
of  children  who  never  reach  tlie  Fourth  Standard,  their  place  being 
taken  term  after  term  by  fresh  blood,  that  retires  in  turn  with  an 
education  completed  in  three  Standards.  It  can  be  shown  by  a 
similar  argument  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  children  never  get 
beyond  the  first  two  Standards. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  value  of  the  education  of  these  40  per 
cent,  who  never  get  beyond  the  Second  Standard,  and  of  the  other 
7  per  cent,  who  never  get  beyond  the  Third  Standard,  for  whom  the 
ratepayers  pay  Grants-in-Aid,  by  no  means  large  it  is  true,  but 
considerable  in  the  aggregate.  It  must  be  premised  that  Chinese 
beeaHsra  invariably  follow  the  custom  of  Chinese  pedagogy  and  teach 
by  rote,  no  matter  whether  the  works  set  before  the  children  are 
the  Three  Character  Classic  and  Millenary  Classic,  or  more  in- 
structive works  prepared  by  the  missionaries.  It  is  not  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  if  a  Chinese  master  were  told  that  an  English  Board 
School  boy  could  rejieat  the  first  two  reading  books  off  by  heart 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  could  give  the  sound  of  every  word  in 
them,  and  yet  if  asked  what  the  word  "  beg  "  meant  had  no  idea 
whether  it,  or  "  big  "  or  "  pig  "  or  "  peg  "  or  "  bag,"  meant  "  to 
ask  for,"  that  Chinese  teacher  would  see  no  reason  at  all  for  sur- 
prise. In  fact  (bearing  in  mind  that  the  written  language  differs 
widely  both  in  words  and  pronunciation  from  Cantonese  colloquial) 
it  is  unfair  to  say  that  a  boy  leaving  school  after  passing  through 
the  first  two  Standards  has  as  much  practical  knowledge  of  the 
written  language  as  a  boy  has  of  Sophocles  when  he  has  mastered  tho 
Greek  alphabet.  Some  of  the  children  can  do  simple  addition  and 
subtraction,  arithmetic  being  an  optional  subject ;  but  the  benefit 
is  questionable,  since  for  practical  purposes  they  are  likely  through 
life  to  prefer  the  abacus  for  their  simple  calculations  to  pencil  and 
paper. 

In  the  third  Standard  the  explanation,  which  is  according  to 
Chinese  ideas  the  crown  of  the  work,  has  been  begun ;  but  it  has 
not  been  pushed  far  enough  to  be  of  much  use.  And  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  47  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  whose 
education  stops  at  the  third  Standard  leave  school  without  any 
practical  knowledge  in  their  heads.  At  the  Borne  time,  I  should 
be  very  unwilling  to  minimise  the  good  their  school  days  have 
done  them  by  giving  them  exercise  for  their  memories,  cultivating 
habits  of  industry,  and  in  keeping  them  off  the  street. 
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Of  the  fifty-three  children  in  every  hundred  who  do  succeed  in 
reaching  the  fourth  Standard  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  at 
length.  They  acquire  a  rudimentary  but  practical  knowledge  of 
their  written  language  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  configuration 
of  the  earth,  which  varies  in  value  with  the  belief  of  the  teacher  in 
his  own  teaching. 

Only  one  school  in  1900  obtained  passes  in  history,  a  girls'  school. 
I  must  add  that  the  above  criticisms  are  intended  to  apply  to  the 
girls'  schools  only  in  a  very  much  modified  degree,  holding  as  I  do, 
that  to  find  themselves  amenable  to  education  must  be  an  invalu- 
able lesson  to  the  Chinese  girls  and  a  wholesome  one  to  their  parents 
and  brothers,  so  that  whether  that  which  they  learn  is  worth 
learning  or  not,  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  that  they  and  their  men- 
folk are  alike  convinced  of  their  capacity  for  intellectual  exercise. 
The  self-approbation  of  your  male  Chinese  requires  no  such  stimulus. 

Class  11.   Schools  in  which  a  European  Education  is  given  in  thk 
Chinese  Language. 

Since  the  introduction  of  elementary  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  history  into  the  Bchools  of  Class  I.,  the  difference  between  the 
education  given  to  schools  in  Classes  I.  and  II.  is,  broadly  speaking, 
that  the  Chinese  classics  are  in  Class  LT.  entirely  replaced  by  books 
of  a  more  informing  nature,  written  in  Chinese  under  missionaiy 
supervision.  Arithmetic  is  a  compulsory  subject,  and  geography 
and  history  are  compulsory  in  the  higher  Standards.  There  are 
only  four  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  in  this  class,  all  for  girls.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-four  girls  passed  in  these  schools  during  1900, 
of  whom  40  per  cent,  were  in  the  four  upper  classes,  as  against 
a  theoretic  maximum  of  57,  a  much  more  satisfactory  result, 
than  the  10  per  cent,  of  Class  I. 

Class  III.  Schools  in  which  a  European  Education  is  given  is   a 
European  Language. 

(a.)  Where  the  education  is  given  in  tlw  Portuguese  language. 

There  are  only  four  such  schools  in  the  Colony,  giving  instruction 
to  161  girls  and  boys,  as  compared  with  280  in  1890.  These 
so-called  Portuguese  are  mostly  Macao-born,  of  whom  there  are 
very  many  here,  and  who,  with  the  Chinese,  fill  nearly  all  the 
clerical  posts  in  the  Colony.  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  am 
facts  of  much  importance  about  this  class  of  schools.  The  falling-off 
in  numbers  must  be  due  to  the  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of 
English  becoming  more  and  more  obvious. 

The  Portuguese  language  proper  differs  as  much  from  the 
language  spoken  in  Macao  as  the  language  of  Chaucer  from  modern 
English.  Spoken,  it  is  barely  intelligible  to  Portuguese  from 
Europe ;  grammatically,  it  differs  widely  ;  it  has  not  been  reduced 
to  writing. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  such  schools  as  the  above  should 
receive    grants,    when   the   Asiatic  Portuguese  would  be  better 
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employed  (for  their  own  sakes  and  the  Government's)  learning 
English.  For  this,  good  provision  is  made  at  St.  Joseph's,  the  Italian 
Convent,  and  a  few  smaller  schools. 

(6.)  Where  the  education  is  given  in   English. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  education  in  Class  I. 
The  following  table  tells  the  same  unfortunate  tale :  - 
Boys'  Schools  (Obant-in-Aid)  Class  III. 


Name  of  School. 


Diocesan  School    - 

St.  Joseph's  College 
Victoria  English  School 

Seven  other  boys' schools 


»,S 


68 

74 

26 

436 


604 


54% 

64% 
60% 

92% 


79% 


w 

•z     ■ 


58 

42 

17 

37 


154 


Si 


46% 

36% 
40% 

8% 


21% 


Remarks. 


Chinese  and 
Asiatic  Por- 
tuguese. 
Chiefly  Por- 
tuguese. 
Chinese  and 
Portuguese. 
Now  closed. 
Mostly 
Chinese. 


The  theoretic  percentage  of  the  lower  and  upper  divisions  is,  as  I 
have  shown,  43  and  57  per  cent.  After  making  every  allowance, 
it  appears  that  except  in  the  three  first  schools  an  unfortunately 
large  percentage  of  the  boys  leave  school  without  having  had  an 
education  of  much  value.  A  reference  to  the  Code  shows  how 
limited  must  be  the  education  of  boys  who  have  not  reached  the 
Fourth  Standard.  The  great  majority  of  the  boys  attending 
these  seven  schools  are  Chinese ;  and  it  is,  unfortunately,  true 
that  they  leave  school  unable,  with  few  exceptions,  to  understand 
English  as  spoken  by  English  people,  even  on  very  simple  subjects. 

There  are  ten  girls'  schools,  mostly  convents,  where  an  English 
education  is  given  in  English.  They  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholic, 
and  most  of  the  girls  are  Portuguese.  These  convents  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  among  the  orphans  and  waifs  of  semi-European  parent- 
age. Of  300  girls,  the  same  percentage  as  of  the  boys,  namely, 
21  per  cent.,  were  in  the  four  upper  Standards. 

The  private  schools  aro  the  remainder  which  have  hot  been  Private 
absorbed  by  Government  or  missionary  effort.  With  very  few  ex-  •choo'«- 
ceptions,  they  give  an  education  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Classics  only. 

There  are  in  the  Colony,  besides  the  above,  several  schools  for  HisoeUane- 
special  purposes,  such  as  schools  for  members  of  the  Police  force  °°» «**oota. 
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and  sons  of  the  troops,  and  a  seminary  where  Rnmm 
ftiinrsr  study  for  the  priesthood.  St.  Saviour's. 

The  Belilioa  Reformatory  is  a  large  building  recently 
to  the  Government  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  1901.    Experience   has 
there  is  no  real  need  for  such  an  institution  in  the 
probable  that  before  long  the  building  will  be  put  to 

Connected  with  the  Alice  Memorial  Hospital  is  a 
of  Medicine,  where  fifteen  or  sixteen  Chinese  are  u 
through  a  course  of  study.    They  live  in  the  hospital  and 
lectuiea  from  most  of  the  doctors  in  the  Colony.     On  passing 
examination  at  the  end  of  about  five  years  they  receive  a 
and  usually  find  little  difficulty  in  making  a  livelihood  o 
profession.    There  is  a  steady  demand  for  them  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  where  they  find  employment  as  apM 
caries  under  Government  and  otherwise.    The  Government 
a  small  eontri'jution  to  the  expenses  of  the  College. 

A  private  school  for  German  bow  has  recently  Ijeen  started. 

The  total  sum  voted  for  Education  in  the  Colony  for  the 
190] 


Inspector  of  Schools : 

(i.)  Personal  Emoluments 

(ii.)  OtherCharges  - 
Queens  College 


Less  Estimated  Revenue 


315. 
081 


$63 
37 


Net  Expenditure 


30 
M 


Thi* total  of  S60.G63  is  1.55  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  rm 
of  the  Colony  for  1901— $3,909,349.     "  Personal  Emohome 
include  the  salary  of   the   Inspector,  who  is  entitled  to  a  dm 
and  draws  the  equivalent  of  about  £720  a  year.    Besides  a 
his  only  assistant  is  a  Chinese  Attendant 
who  is  supixwd  to  exhort  par-  nd  their  children 

The  8alari«-s  "f  the  master-  in  the  Government  Primal 
have  already  been  given.    Th-  include  t.  ■ 

the  Belilios  Reformatory  described  abort 

**  Other  Charges  "  include   Grants  -in  -Aid.  ",  and 

grants    to  schools    occupying   leased  premises,    in   eon^ 
of  the  extremely    high    and    yearly    incn 
Included  ftlso  are  Building  Grants."  83.000.  '<•  is 

lated  to  aid  Managers  who  are  anxious  to  build  schools  at 
where  they  seem  to  the  Government  to  be  necessary.  Not 
than  one  half  of  the  total  cost  of  any  building  can  be  paid  from 
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vote,  and  that  only  on  the  condition  that  it  is  repayable,  should  the 
building  at  any  time  be  put  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a 
school.  $192  is  paid  to  a  sergeant,  who  regularly  drills  the  boys 
at  both  Government  and  Grant-in-Aid  Schools ;  $120  is  voted  for 
a  scholarship  at  the  Medical  Training  College. 

Reckoning  by  the  average  attendance,  the  cost  of  each  scholar  to 
Government  was  in  UK)  1  : — 

At  Queen's  College $17.31 

At  the  Government  and  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  under  . 
the  Inspectorate  (about)      -      -       -       -       -       -    10.00 


Part  m. 


General  Remarks. 


In  the  first  part  of  this  report  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
more  peculiar  difficulties  which  surround  the  problem  of  education 
in  Hong  Kong.  Now  that  some  account  hns  been  given  of  the 
influence  of  events  upon  education  in  the  Colony,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  existing  institutions,  it  will  be  possible  to  consider  these  diffi- 
culties more  fully. 

A  number  of  circumstances  are  in  league  to  differentiate  the 
problems  with  which  Hong  Kong  has  to  deal  from  those  of  most, 
if  not  all,  other  British  Dependencies.  It  is  an  island  of  nearly 
280,000  inhabitants,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  not  sons  of  the 
soil,  but  have  been  in  the  last  half  century  attracted  to  its  shores 
by  opportunities  of  business,  fostered  by  free  trade  and  good  laws. 
This  population  is  composed  of  Chinese  to  the  number  of  268,610, 
and  other  nationalities  (excluding  the  army  and  navy),  9,130. 

The  disproportion  of  women  to  men  points  at  once  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  268,000  Chinese  are  not  domiciled  in  Hong 
Kong.  Their  homes  are  in  Canton  City,  or  in  numberless  towns 
and  villages  of  the  province.  Thither  they  return  on  their  festival 
days,  and  hope  to  return  for  good  when  they  have  amassed  sufficient 
means.  And  any  disturbing  cause,  such  as  the  plague  was  in  1901, 
will  send  them  home  by  tens  of  thousands.  According  to  the 
Harbour  Master's  Returns,  in  1900  there  were  695,000  arrivals 
and  671,000  departures  of  passengers  in  river  steamers  and  junks 
alone.  A  great  proportion  of  these  represent  the  classes  whose 
business  takes  them  regularly  to  and  fro  between  Canton  and 
Hong  Kong ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  families  with  children 
are  more  firmly  anchored  than  the  independent  male  population. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  population 
of  the.  riverine  and  sea-towns  of  the  Canton  province  circulates 
through  Hong  Kong. 

But  if  this  is  so,  what  becomes  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  aspire 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  Hong  Kong  to  a  uniform  high 
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level  ?  As  well  hope  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in 
Cross  Hotel !  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  how 
this  inherent  difference  separates  the  education  question  here 
that  in  India  or  Ceylon  or  Jamaica ;  there,  there  is  a  pop 
probably  far  less  intelligent  and  fond  of  letters  than  the  Chine 
but  one  round  which  a  natural  ring  fence  is  drawn  wherein 
training  process  can  be  carried  on,  every  generation  becoming 
little  more  intelligent  than  the  last. 

Or  to  consider  the  matter  from  the  pecuniary  standpoint,  ti 
taxpayer  of  Hong  Kong  can  hardly  be  held  morally  responsil 
for  the  children  of  alien  and  not  over  friendly  fathers  who  ha 
elected  to  make  their  livelihood  here  during  a  year  or  two.  He 
again,  no  comparison  can  be  made  with  countries  conquered 
the  8 word. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  except  as  regards  an  infinitesimal  agi 
cultural  population  and  an  inconsiderable  number  of  naturalise 
British  subjects,  the  Colony  is  under  no  moral  obligation  to  suppl 
education  free  or  nearly  free.    And  this  applies  equally  to  the  m 
of  Asiatic-Portuguese  who  have  been  drawn  from  Macao  by  thei 
own  interests.    The  question  is  one  of  expediency  pure  and  simp 
Answers  are  required  to  the  following  questions  :  What  sum  spe 
on  education  will  be  a  good  investment  for  the  business  communi 
of  the  Colony  (Chinese  or  foreign),  that  is,  the  taxpayers  1    Whi 
political  advantages  can  be  gained  for  the  Empire  by  a  more  extei 
sive  course  of  education  ?    To  what  extent  is  the  Colony  fair! 
chargeable  with  the  expenses  of  such  extended  course  of  educatio 
The  third  of  these  questions  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  report 

As  to  what  sum  spent  by  the  taxpayer  on  education  would  see 
in  his  eyes  to  be  money  well  invested,  in  the  first  place,  he  has 
interest  in  the  vernacular  schools.    They  keep  the  children  off  t 
streets  and  out  of  prison,  and  so  save  him  from  taxation  to  a  a 
extent,  but  the  flux  of  the  population  prevents,  as  I  have  explained 
any  possibility  of  great  improvement  in  the  intelligence  and  honest 
of  the  people  as  a  whole.    For  the  same  reason,  a  merchant  who 
solely  alive  to  his  own  profits    would  look  askance  on  votes 
reformatories  and  industrial  schools.     He  would,  on  the  other  hand 
require  intelligent  clerks,  and  would  therefore  pay  willingly 
schools  which  turned  out  a  good  stock  of  these,  both  I'mtugue* 
and  Chinese,  with  a  thorough  mercantile  education.     The  Chine* 
clerks  should  also  have  a  working  knowledge  of  their  own  \> 
language.    He  would  probably  I"1  wise  in  his  generation  in  obje 
to  pay  for  teaching  a  mere  smattering  of  English,  as  the  neceenrj 
minimum  of  pidgin  English  can  be  easily  picked  up  by 
ami  domestic  servants  out  of  school.    In  other  words,  he  • 
prefer  to  an  even  but  low  standard,  an  education  which  aimed 
advancing  the  more  promising  pupils. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  imperial  policy  may  demand  more 
education  than  this.    It  may  regard  the  Chinese  boys  and  girl 
who  leave  the  Hong  Kong  schools  every  year  as  so  many  pro-Eng; 
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missionaries.  And,  for  my  part,  I  believe  that  no  child  can  have 
spent  two  years  in  a  Government  or  Missionary  school  without 
having  acquired  a  glimmering  of  respect  for  English  men  and 
methods.  But  multiplication  of  schools  means  addition  of  taxes. 
Therefore,  when  the  limit  has  been  reached,  further  progress  in  this 
direction  must  be  made  by  eliminating  the  children  who  attend  for 
a  fortnight  and  stay  away  for  a  month,  or  whose  entire  school 
career  is  limited  to  a  few  months.  That  there  are  many  such  is 
shown  above  by  the  overwhelming  proportion  in  the  lower  Standards 
as  well  as  by  the  startling  difference  between  the  numbers  enrolled 
and  those  reckoned  by  the  average  attendance.  What  the  process 
of  elimination  should  be  is  a  new  question  which  can  barely  be 
stated  here.  Something  might  possibly  be  done  in  the  direction 
of  superannuating  or  requiring  fees  of  backward  and  lazy  children, 
or  of  granting  more  scholarships  and  prizes. 

Considering  further  the  education  given  in  schools  of  Class  ITJ., 
the  imperial  view  looks  for  more  than  the  local.  Besides  a  supply 
from  which  can  be  drawn  clerks  and  interpreters  for  the  Govern- 
ment Offices,  it  sees  the  necessity  of  creating  a  raw  material  to  fill 
the  posts  of  masters  in  the  Government  and  Grantrin-Aid  schools. 
And  taking  again  the  broadest  view,  it  may  regard  every  boy 
passing  out  of  its  schools  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  world  as  a  potential  missionary  of  the  empire — 
assuming  that  the  British  policy  desires  a  strong  because  enlightened 
China.  By  a  practical  knowledge  I  mean  one  that,  though  wide, 
need  not  be  very  profound — it  is  more  important  to  know  that 
Great  Britain  lives  on  foreign  wheat  than  to  be  able  to  name  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Unfortunately,  this 
truism  is  not  altogether  superfluous.  So  with  history.  It  is 
painful  to  find  boys  of  sixteen  who  can  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
battles  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  with  dates  and  results,  but  who 
have  never  heard  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  of  Cromwell,  of  the 
French  Revolution — "  They  do  not  come  within  the  period." 

All  secondary  education  can  be  justified  in  the  same  way,  in- 
cluding scholarships  enabling  the  holder  to  study  at  an  English 
University.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  what  the  Colony  can  or 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for,  like  that  of  the  Military  Contribution. 
Such  a  scheme  has  been  given  a  trial,  and  its  failure  was  described 
in  the  first  part  of  this  report.  Had  the  examination  been  limited 
to  sons  of  Chinese,  and  had  it  been  clearly  understood  that  whether 
the  scholar  on  his  return  set  up  as  a  barrister  in  Hong  Kong,  or  a 
doctor  in  Canton,  or  a  merchant  in  Shanghai,  he  would  equally 
be  performing  the  service  for  which  he  was  equipped,  there  would 
have  been  a  better  chance  of  success. 

This  idea  of  inoculating  China  with  England  usually  meets  with 
an  objection.  It  is  not  the  objection  which  is  directed  against  the 
Bystem  that  begat  the  Babu  ;  it  is  never  said  that  the  Chinese  are 
incapable  of  assimilating  our  civilisation.  It  is  that  the  finished 
article  we  turn  out  of  our  schools  is  the  son  of  a  small  merchant, 
8370.  F 
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and  however  advanced  his  notions  may  be,  he  will  not  be  able 
approach  the  governing  classes  so  as  to  influence  them.  ,  The  re 
to  this  appears  to  be  that  in  the  first  place  open  competitive  exami 
tion  must  give  the  mercantile,  and  therefore  richest,  class  of  tbi 
community  its  share  of  to-morrow's  officials  ;  and,  secondly,  th 
it  is  not  possible,  even  in  China,  for  the  governing  classes  long 
remain  more  ignorant  than  the  governed. 

These  considerations  naturally  lead  up  to  the  crowning  difficul 
— the  question  how  far  the  Chinese  pupil  should  be  instructed  in  ha 
own  language  in  combination  with  ours.    That  he  needs  ability 
read  and  write  a  plain  letter  in  his  own  language,  whether  he  is 
a  lawyer's  office,  or  is  a  compradore,  or  court  interpreter,  needs  n 
showing.    But  a  decent  education  in  his  own  language  is  thrice 
necessary  if  he  is  to  impress  his  acquired  ideas  upon  his  own  claw 
This  is  universally  admitted ;  and  a  singular  proof  is  shown  ! 
Straits-born  Chiuese,  who  write  English  instead  of  Chinese,  and  hav 
quite  lost  touch  with  the  mass  of  their  countrymen.     Since  the 
the  average  home-bred  Chinese  regards  his  foreign-educated  brothe 
much  as  the  ordinary  man  regards  an  apostle  of  phonetic  spelling 
it  is  very  necessary  that  to  English  history  and  geography  a  sufficien 
Chinese  education  be  added,    lest  withering  contempt  for  whs 
is  lacking  supplement  amused  toleration  of  what  is  acquired.     Bu 
admitting  this,  there  remains  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  nati\ 
and  foreign  education.    The  latter  should  occupy  about  six  yean, 
the  former  at  least  four.     And  it  is  hard  to  obtain  ten  years'  attend 
ance  from  the  average  school-boy.    The  first  master  of  Queen' 
College  desired  to  refuse  admittance  to  all  boys  unable  to  qualify  i 
Chinese,  and  intended  that  tliis  fundamental  knowledge  shoul< 
be  kept  up  if  not  extended  through  the  school  career — an  excellen 
plan,  but  one  that  has,  unfortunately,  been  abandoned.     Such 
procedure  would  disoourage  a  large  number  of  boys  whose  sole  objec 
is  to  pick  up  so  little  of  English  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  $2. 
a  month,  but  it  would  reduce  the  total  cost  of  education  by  th 
absence  of  those  whose  acquirements  are  of  benefit  to  themselves 
alone.     On   the  other  hand,   generous  help  and  encouragemen 
should  be  given  to  boys  willing  and  able  to  master  the  full  course 
by  a  far-reaohing  soheme  of  scholarships  and  prizes. 

A  problem  that  is  at  the  present  attracting  much  attenti 
that  of  the  education  of  European  children.    Private  schools  fo 
(hem  have  from  time  to  time  arisen,  and  decayed  in  time  ;  and  wit 
our  shifting  population  it  seems  that  no  permanent  settlemen 
will   ever  come   from   private  endeavour.    A   very   few   Englis 
children  do  go  to  Queen's  College,  but  there  are  the  greatest  o 
ttona  to  their  associating  in  their  most  impressionable  years  witi 
Chinese.    The  different,  views  of  the  two  nations,  perhaps  more 
m  regards  reticence  than  morals,  forbid  them  from  mixing.     But 
apart  from  this,  English  children  cannot  suitably  be  classed  together 
with  ohildren  who  are  ignorant  of  English,  and  attend  school  in 
order  to  learn  the  language.    The  English  community  is,  in  my 
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opinion,  on  titled  to  ask  the  Government  for  an  assured  means  of 
educating  its  children  in  a  far  country.  [See  also  below  Ap- 
pendix D.] 

The  lust  problem  which  it  'a  necessary  to  touch  is  the  instruction 
in  Christianity  given  to  unbelievers  and  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  unbelievers  in  Grant-in-Aid  Schools.  So  much  importance  is 
attached  to  such  questions  in  India  that  it  cannot  pass  unmen- 
tioned ;  but  it  is  not  a  burning  question  in  Hong  Kong.  Theoreti- 
cally, as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  Government  of  Hong 
Kong  is  under  no  moral  obligation  to  supply  free  learning  to  the 
strangers  within  its  gates.  The  Government,  for  its  own  ends, 
offers  an  education  to  all  who  care  to  accept  it,  and  for  its  own  ends 
gladly  avails  itself  of  the  gratuitous  services  whioh  are  tendered  by  a 
company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  whom  certain  religious  communi- 
ties in  Europe  subsidise  for  their  own  ends.  Where  the  Government 
desires  to  bring  educated  Europeans  in  contact,  with  the  Chinese 
to  Anglicise  them,  there  it  finds  European  enthusiasts  ready  to 
hand,  whose  charges  are  borne,  not  by  taxpayers  of  Hong  Kong, 
but  by  the  collection  boxes  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
also  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Practically,  in  the  majority, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  Primary  Schools,  the  teachers,  knowing  that 
their  livelihood  depends  on  their  scholars  obtaining  the  grant, 
have  very  little  time  to  instruct  them  in  anything  outside  the  grant 
subjects. 

Edward  A.  Irviho, 

Inspector  of  Schools. 

April,  1902. 
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NEW  CODE  OF  REGULATIONS  FOB 
GRANTS-IN-AID.     l! 


For  the  better  Promotion  of  Education  in  the 
of  Hong  Kong  is  prepared  to  assist  schools  on  the 
subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  Before  any  grant  can  be  made  to  a  school,  tl 
natisfied  that— 

(a)  The  school  is  conducted  as  a  public  school. 

(&)  The  school  is  not  carried  on  with  a  view  tc 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  manager  pel 
no  pecuniary  advantage  whatever. 

(c)  The  school  premises  are  healthy,  well  lig] 

lated,  properly  furnished,  and  contain 
for  the  average  attendance. 

(d)  The  master  is  competent. 

(e)  The  time  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  sul 

at  least  four  (not  necessarily  consecutiv 
(/)  The  admission  and  daily  attendance  of  tl 

registered  by  or  under  the  supervision 

and  periodically  verified  by  the  manage 

is  maintained. 
(g)  The  organisation  is  good,  and  the  work 

with  a  proper  time-table. 

2.  The  Government  will  not  interfere  in  any 
(a)  The  religious  instruction  of  a  school. 
(6)  The  hours  for  such  instruction. 

(c)  The  appointment  of  a  teacher,  provided 

(d)  The  school  books,  provided  they  are  su 

instruction  which  they  contain,  for  the 
hereafter  to  be  referred  to. 

(e)  The  style  of  handwriting,  but  a  bold  ro> 

for  European  writing. 
(/)  The  stipulations  of  this  code,  without  si 
in  the  Gazette. 

3.  Grants  will  be  subject  to  a  cumulative  red 
the  whole  sum  gained  by  a  school,  in  each  case  wh< 
defects  in- 
to) The  -teaching. 
(6)  The  accommodation. 

(c)  The  keeping  of  the  school  roll. 

(d)  The  organisation. 

(e)  The  discipline. 
(/)  The  books  aud  apparatus. 

Due  regard  in  all  these  cases  will  be  had  to  circu 

4.  A  school  receiving  a  grant  must  be— 

(a)  Located  where  there  is  a  sufficient  pop 

and  not  be  removed  elsewhere  with' 
Government. 

(b)  Open  at  all  times  to  Government  inspectic 
(<■)  Represented  by  a  pecuniarily  disinterest* 

the  paid  teacher,  who  will  periodically 
duct  all  correspondence  with  the  Qovcri 
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for  the  grant,  and  furnish  all  returns  which  the  Government 
may  require. 

5.  In  the  case  of  Chinese  schools  not  under  European  supervision,  the 
Inspector  will  be  manager,  when  necessary. 

6.  The  Government  will  not  bind  itself  to  give  grants  to  all  schools 
claiming  them  under  the  foregoing  conditions,  but  will  be  guided  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  and  by  the  amount  of  money  at  its  disposal  for 
educational  purposes.  In  all  cases  where  a  grant  is  refused,  the  reasons 
for  the  refusal  will  be  given. 

7.  The  Government  will  reserve  to  itself  the  power  to  withdraw  or  reduce 
grants.  In  all  cases  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  or  reduction  will  be 
given.  All  grants  are  subject  to  a  reduction  pro  rata  whenever  the  total 
sum  otherwise  payable  exceeds  the  amount  voted  for  the  purpose. 

8.  One-fourth  of  the  total  grant  made  to  a  school  will  be  handed  to  the 
paid  teacher  as  a  personal  bonus.  Paid  assistant-teachers  share  in  this 
payment  in  proportion  to  amount  of  salary  received  during  the  year.  In 
the  event  of  a  change  of  paid  teachers  or  assistant-teachers,  each  will  receive 
his  proportion  of  the  sum  thus  due.  If  a  paid  teacher  or  assistant-teacher 
is  dismissed,  his  share  of  the  grant  will  go  to  the  school. 

9.  A  detailed  account,  with  proper  vouchers,  of  the  total  income  and 
expenditure  of  each  school  must  be  furnished  by  the  manager  annually,  in 
the  form  provided  for  that  purpose. 

10.  Grants  will  be  made  for  definite  results  in  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
the  standards  hereinafter  referred  to  and  no  others. 

11.  These  results  will  be  ascertained  at  the  annual  examination  of  the 
school  by  the  Inspector  or  by  such  assistant  examiners  as  the  Government 
may  appoint. 

12.  Assistant  examiners  will  be  paid  for  their  assistance. 

13.  Schools  eligible  for  grants-in-aid  will  be — 

Class  I. — Schools  in  which  a  Chinese  education  is  given. 

Class  II. — Schools  in  which  a  European  education  is  given  in  the  Chinese 

language. 
Class  III. — Schools  in  which  a  European  education  is  given  in  any 

European  language. 

14.  The  basis  of  examination  will  be  one  hundred  daily  attendances  of 
no  less  than  four  hours  each  at  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  several 
standards,  provided  that  the  school  shall  have  met  not  less  than  two 
hundred  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

15.  Scholars  who  have  satisfied  the  foregoing  condition  will  be  examined 
in  accordance  with  the  following  standards,  and  they  may  not  be  withheld 
from  examination  without  a  reasonable  excuse.  The  results  of  the  exami- 
nation of  each  scholar  will  be  communicated  to  the  managers. 

16.  For  Schools  in  Class  I.  (Schools  in  which  a  Chinese  education  is 
given.) 

Standard  I. 

1.  Reading. — Two  pages  of  the  First  Reader  used  in  the  school. 

2.  Repetition. — Two  pages  of  the  same  book. 

3.  Writing.— From  dictation,  ten  common  characters  in  the  First 
Dictation  Book  used  in  the  school. 

4.  Optional  Subject  (Arithmetic). — Notation  up  to  10,000. 
Value  of  a  pass  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of    this  standard  : 

three  dollars  ;  in  Arithmetic  :  half  a  dollar. 

Standard  II. 

1.  Reading. — A  passage  not  exceeding  fifty  characters  in  the  Second 
Reader  used  in  the  school. 

2.  Repetition.— A  short  paragraph  of  the  First  and  Second  Readers 
used  in  the  school. 

3.  Writing.— From  dictation,  twenty  consecutive  characters  in  the 
Second  Dictation  Book  used  in  the  school. 
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4.  Optional  Subject  (Arithmetic).— Notation  up  to  a  million  and  simpl 
addition  anc*  subtraction. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  the  ordinary  subject*  of  this  standar 
four  dollars  ;  in  Arithmetic  :  seventy-five  cents. 

Standard  III. 
1.  Heading.— A  passage  not  exceeding  sixty  characters  in  the  Thi 

Reader  used  in  the  school. 
•2.  Repetition.— A  short  paragraph  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Thin 

Readers  used  in  the  school. 
:i.  Explanation. — The  characters  in  the  passage  read. 

4.  Writing  from  dictation,  forty  consecutive  characters  in  the  Th 

Dictation  Book  used  in  the  school. 

5.  Optional  Subject  (Arithmetic).— Multiplication,  in  addition  to 

arithmetic  of  the  previous  standard. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  this  standard 
six  dollars  ;  in  Arithmetic  :  one  dollar. 


Standard  IV. 
Reading. — A   passage  not  exceeding  seventy   characters   in 

Fourth  Reader  used  in  the  school. 
Explanation. — Simple  phrases  in  the  passage  read. 
Writing. — From  memory,  a  passage  not  exceeding  fifty  characte 

in  the  l>ook  used  in  the  school  for  that  purpose. 
Composition. — Three  antithetical  roupleta  of  not  more  tlmn  thre> 


eluir.ie'i-rsr  each 


(St*> 


5,  (leography. — The  two  hemispheres  (general  outlines). 
(5.  Optional  Subject  (Arithmetic).— The  Bimpk  rules. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  at  least  four  of  the  ordinary  subjects 
this  standard  :  seven  dollars  :  in  Arithmetic  :  one  dollar 
a  half. 

Standard  V. 
1.  Repetition.— A  passage  not  exceeding  eighty  characters  In  the  R 

Reader  used  in  the  mIiooI. 
'2.  Explanation.— In  writ in?,  a  passage  not  exceeil in  g  twentj  chai 
in  the  same  book. 

3.  Writing. — From  memory,  a  passage  not  exceeding  sixty  character 

in  the  !><>ok  used  in  the  Bchool  for  thai  purpose 

4.  Composition.    Three  aniitl    M    I  couplets  of  no)   more  than 

characters  each  (    ~?T  =  j^"  ). 

r>.  liiocnipliy.-  The  Chinese  Empire,  in  addition  to  the  gCOgra]  bj 
I  lie  previous  standard. 

6.  Optional  Subject  (Arithmetic).— Compound  roles  (Chinese  mime 

in  addition  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  previous  standards. 

Value  of  ii  pass  in  at  leasl  four  of  the  ordinary  subjects 
this  standard  :  eight  dollars  ;  in  Arithmetic:  two  doll  u- 

Standard  VI. 
1.  Repetition.— A  passage  not  exceeding  one  hundred  characters 

the  Sixth  Reader  used  in  the  school. 
•2.  Explanation.— In  writing,  a  passage  not  exceeding  thirty  character 

in  the  same  book. 
%.  Writing.— From  memory,  i  passage  not  exceeding  fifty  character 

in  the  book  used  in  the  school  for  that  purpose. 

4.  Composition.— A  simple  letter  (  ^-fe ) 

Sv  Geography.— The  Canton  Province,  in  addition  to  t he  geograph 
of  the  previous  standards. 
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6.  Optional  Subject  (Arithmetic).— Reduction  (Chinese  Tables),  in 
addition  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  previous  standards. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  at  least  four  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of 
this  standard :  nine  dollars ;  in  Arithmetic :  two  dollars 
and  a  half. 

Standard  VII. 

1.  Repetition. — A  passage  not  exceeding  one  hundred  characters  in 

the  Seventh  Reader  used  in  the  school. 

2.  Explanation. — In  writing,  a  passage  not  exceeding  fifty  characters 

in  the  same  book. 

3.  Writing. — In  colloquial  or  book  style,  a  simple  story  read  out  twice 

by  the  examiner. 

4.  Composition. — In  polite  epistolary  style,  a  letter  vT\JH/ 

5.  Geography.— Drawing  a  map  of  any  of  the  continents  (the  map 

to  include  the  principal  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  the 
continent  prescribed). 

6.  History. — In  colloquial  or  book  style,  answers  to  questions  from 

the  History  Book  used  in  the  school. 

7.  Optional  Subjects  (Arithmetic). — Vulgar  fractions,  in  addition  to 

the  arithmetic  of  the  previous  standards. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  at  least  five  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of 
this  standard :  ten  dollars ;    in  Arithmetic :  three  dollars. 

Note. — In  girls'  schools,  repetition  may  be  substituted 
for  composition  in  Standard  IV.,  and  reading  for  composition 
in  Standard  V. 

17.  For  Schools  in  Clots  II.    (Schools  in  which  a  European  education 
is  given  in  the  Chinese  language.) 

Standard  I. 

1.  Reading  and  Repeating.— Two  pages  of  the  First  Reader  used  in 

the  school. 

2.  Writing. — From  dictation,  ten  common  characters  from  the  same 

book. 

3.  Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration  up  to  10,000. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  this  standard :   four  dollars. 

Standard  II. 

1.  Reading  and  Repeating.— A  passage  not  exceeding  fifty  characters 

in  the  First  and  Second  Readers  used  in  the  school. 

2.  Writing.— From  dictation,  twenty  consecutive  characters  from  the 

Second  Dictation  Book  used  in  the  school. 

3.  Arithmetic— Notation  and  numeration  up  to  one  million,  and 

simple  addition  and  subtraction. 

Copy  writing  (Romanised  only)  will  be  taken  in  this 
standard,  but  it  will  not  be  counted  if  the  scholar  has  not 
passed  in  two  of  the  other  subjects. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  this  standard :    six  dollars. 

Standard  III. 

1.  Reading. — A  passage  not  exceeding  sixty  characters  in  the  Third 

Reader  used  in  the  school,  with  explanation  in  colloquial  Chinese. 

2.  Writing. — From   dictation,    forty   consecutive   characters  in   the 

Third  Dictation  Book  used  in  the  school. 

3.  Arithmetic. — The  simple  rules. 

Copy  writing(Romanised  only)  will  be  taken  in  this  standard, 
but  it  will  not  be  counted  if  the  scholar  has  not  passed  in 
two  of  the  other  subjects. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  this  standard  :   eight  dollars. 
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Standard  IV. 
1.  Reading.— A    passage    not   exceeding   seventy   characters    in    th 

Fourth  Reader  used  in  the  school,  with  explanation  in  colloquial 

Chinese. 
V.  Writing. — From  dictation,  fifty  characters  in  the  Fourth  Dictati 

Book  used  in  the  school. 

3.  Arithmetic. — Compound  rules  (Chinese  money),  in  addition  to  th 

arithmetic  of  the  previous  standards. 

4.  Geography. — The   two   hemispheres  (general   outlines). 

Copy  writing  (Romanised  only)  will  lie  taken  in  this  standard 
hut  it  will  not  be  counted  if  the  scholar  has  not  pass*-!  in 
three  of  the  other  subjects. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  this  standard  :   nine  dollars. 

Standard  V. 

1.  Reading.— A  passage  not  exceeding  eighty  characters  in  the  Fifth 

Reader  used  in  the  school,  with  explanation  in  colloquial  Chinese 

2.  Writing. — From  memory,  a  passage  not  exceeding  fifty  characters 

in  the  book  used  in  the  school  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Arithmetic. — Reduction  (Chinese  Tables)  and  simple  proportion 

in  addition  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  previous  standards. 

4.  Geography. — The  Chinese  Empire,  in  addition  to  the  geography 

of  the  previous  standard. 

5.  History. — The  History  used  in  the  school  for  this  standard. 

6.  Optional  Subject. — Physical  Geography  (atmosphere,  rivers,  and 

winds). 

Copy  writing  (Romanised  only)  will  be  taken  in  this  standard, 
but  it  will  not  be  counted  if  the  scholar  has  not  passed  in  four 
of  the  other  subjects. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  this  standard : 
ten  dollars ;    in  Physical  Geography :  one  dollar. 

Standard  VI. 

1.  Reading.— A  passage  not  exceeding  one  hundred  characters  ii 

the  Sixth  Reader  used  in  the  school,  with  explanation  in 
loquial  Chinese. 

2.  Writing. — From    memory,   writing   (in    Romanised   character 

colloquial  Chinese)  the  substance    of  a  short  story  read  ou 
twice  by  the  examiner. 

3.  Arithmetic. — Compound    proportion    and    vulgar    fractions, 

addition  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  previous  standards. 

4.  Geography. — The  Canton  Province,  in  addition  to  the  geography 

of  the  previous  standards. 

5.  Hi-tory. — The  History  used  in  the  school  for  this  standard. 
(5.  Optional    Subject. — Physical    Geography    (the    oceans,    current* 

and  tides,  in  addition  to  the  physical  geography  subjects  of  th 
previous  standard). 

Value  of  a  pass  in  at  least  four  of  the  ordinary  subjects 

of  this  standard  :    eleven  dollars ;    in  Physical  Geography 

one  dollar  and  a  half. 

Standard  VII. 

1.  Readiug. — A  passage  not  exceeding  one  hundred  characters  in  the 

Seventh  Reader  used  in  the  school. 

2.  Explanation. — In  writing  (Chinese  characters)  a  paraphrase  of 

passage,  not  exceeding  thirty  characters,  in  the  same  book. 

3.  Composition.— A  simple  letter    f  58l(^|)    in  Chinese  character! 
(colloquial  or  book  style). 
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4.  Arithmetic— Reduction  (of  English  money)  and  decimal  fractions, 

in  addition  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  previous  standards. 

5.  Geography. — Drawing  from  memory  a  map  of  any  of  the  continents 

(the  map  to  include  the  principal  rivers,  mountains,  and  cities 
in  the  continent  prescribed). 

6.  History. — The  History  used  in  the  school  for  this  standard. 

7.  Optional  Subject. — Physical  Geography  (the  earth,  the  moon,  and* 

the  planetary  system). 

Value  of  a  pass  in  at  least  five  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of 

this  standard :  twelve  dollars ;  in  Physical  Geography :  two 

dollars. 

Note.— All  the  books  used,  and  work  submitted,  for  examination 

purposes  should  be  in  the  Chinese  character,  but  in  the  cases 

of  Copy  writing.  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  and  Physical 

Geography  the  Romanised  system  may  be  used. 

18.  For  School*  in  Clou  HI.    (Schools  in  which  a  European  education 
is  given  in  any  European  language.) 

Standard  I. 

1.  Reading.— Accurate  pronunciation  of  each  word  in  a  passage  not 

exceeding  five  lines  in  the  First  Book  used  in  the  school. 

2.  Writing. — A  short  sentence  from  the  same  book,  slowly  read  once 

and  then  dictated  in  single  words. 

3.  Arithmetic. — Notation   and   numeration    up    to    1,000.    Simple 

addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  of  not  more  than  three 
figures. 

Copy  writing  will  be  taken  in  this  standard,  but  it  will  not 
be  counted  if  the  scholar  has  not  passed  in  two  of  the  other 
subjects. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  this  standard :  six  dollars. 

Standard  II. 

1.  Reading. — Slow  and  distinct  reading  of  a  passage  not  exceeding 

ten  lines  in  the  Second  Book  used  in  the  school. 
2   Writing.— A  sentence  from  the  same  book  slowly  read  once,  and 

then  dictated  in  single  words. 
3.  Arithmetic. — Notation  and  numeration  up  to  a  million,  and  simple 
multiplication  and  division,  in  addition  to  the  arithmetic  of 
the  previous  standard. 
'    Geography. — Definitions. 

Copy  writing  will  be  taken  in  this  standard,  but  it  will 
not  be  counted  if  the  scholar  has  not  passed  in  three  of  the 
other  subjects. 
Value  of  a  pass  in  this  standard :   eight  dollars. 

Standard   III. 

1.  Reading.— Clear  and  intelligible  reading  of  a  passage  not  exceeding 
ten  lines  in  the  Third  Book  used  in  the  school. 

3.  Writing. — Six  lines  of  ordinary  prose  from  the  same  book,  slowly 
dictated  once  by  a  few  words  at  a  time. 

3.  Arithmetic. — Compound  rules  (English  and  Chinese  money),  in 

addition  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  previous  standards. 

4.  Grammar. — Ability  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech  in  a  short 

sentence  in  the  Reading  Book. 

5.  Geography. — Orally :   the  two  hemispheres  (general  outlines),  in 

addition  to  the  geography  of  the  previous  standard. 

Copy  writing  will  be  taken  in  this  standard,  but  it  will 
not  be  counted  if  the  scholar  has  not  passed  in  four  of  the 
other  subjects. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  this  standard :   ten  dollars. 
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Standard  IV. 

1.  Reading. — Intelligent  reading  of  a 

fifteen  lines  in  the  Fourth  Book  us 

2.  Writing. — Eight  lines  of  ordinary  prose 

dictated  once  by  a  few  words  at  a  t 

3.  Arithmetic. — Vulgar  fractions  and  redi 

weights  and  measures,  in  additic 
previous  standards. 

4.  Grammar. — Parsing  (fully)  a  simple 

Book. 
6.  Geography. — Europe,  in  addition  to 
standards. 

Copy  writing  will  be  taken  ir 

not  be  counted  if  the  scholar  ha 

othpr  subjects. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  this  stand 


T 


Standard  V. 

1.  Heading.— Fluent   and    intelligent   rea 

paragraph  chosen  by  the  examiner 

2.  Writing.— From  memory,  the  sut 

twice  by  the  examiner.    Writing 
be  taken  into  account. 

3.  Arithmetic. — Decimal  fractions,  simp 

and  practice  in  addition  to 
standards. 

4.  Grammar. — Analysis  and  parsing  of  i 

5.  Geography. — Asia  and  Africa  in  additi 

previous  standards. 

Copy  writing  will  be  taken 
be  counted  if  the  scholar  has 
subjects. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  this  star 

Standard  VI. 
1.  Reading. — To  read  with  fluency  and 

of  prose  or  poetry  chosen  by  the  M 
I.  Writing. — A  short  theme  or  letter  or 

spelling,  and  grammar  will  1«'  I  i 

3.  Arithmetic. — Compound    pn>|M>iiion. 
and  loss,  and  square  root,  in 
previous  standards. 

4.  Grammar. — Analysis  and  parsing  of 
poetry)  chosen  by  the  examiner. 

5.  Geography. — America  and  Oceania,  ai 
a  map  of  any  of  these  continents.  1 1  *  *: 
rivers,  mountains,  and  cities  in  t\ 

6.  History.      \  period  of  the  History  use 
V;ihi'  of  a  pass  in  at  least  five  of 

sixteen  dollars. 
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4.  Grammar. — Common  prefixes,  terminations  and  derivatives  from 

foreign  languages. 

5.  Geography. — Commercial  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies  and 

Dependencies,  and  to  draw  from  memory  a  map  of  any  of  the 
continents  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

6.  Elementary  Science.— Animal  and  plant  life  and  distribution  of 

plants,  animals  and  races  of  mankind. 

7.  History. — A  period  of  the  History  used  in  the  school,  in  addition 

to  the  history  of  the  previous  standard. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  at  least  six  of  the  subjects  of  this  standard : 
eighteen  dollars. 

Non. — The  Arithmetic  of  girls'  schools  need  not  include  decimal 
fractions,  square  or  cube  root,  discount  or  stocks. 

19.  In  all  cases  where  copy  writing  is  taken,  it  may  be  tested  by  work 
to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  examiner,  but  anyhow,  not  less  than 
twenty-six  hours  work  must  be  submitted  for  inspection. 

20.  Scholars  who  are  presented  under  Standards  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  or  VII., 
in  schools  of  Class  III.  may  also  be  examined  in  the  following  special  subjects, 
namely :  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Mensuration, 
Trigonometry,  Physical  Geography,  the  Natural  Sciences,  Book-keeping, 
Drawing  and  Stenography,  provided  the  subjects  are  taught  in  such  a 
way  as  to  graduate  the  instruction  to  the  different  standards.  But  no 
scholar  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  more  than  two  special  subjects 
in  Standards  IV.,  three  subjects  in  Standards  V.  or  VI.,  and  four  subjects 
in  Standard  VII.,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  scholar,  after  being  examined  in  one 
special  subject,  may  change  it  for  another  before  passing  in  three  stages  of  it. 

Value  of  a  pass  in  each  of  such  cases  :  one  dollar  in  Standard  IV.,  two 
dollars  in  Standard  V.,  three  dollars  in  Standard  VI.  and  four 
dollars  in  Standard  VII.,  in  addition  to  the  proper  value  of  the 
respective  Standard. 

21.  Managers  of  schools,  wishing  to  have  scholars  examined  in  any  of 
the  special  subjects,  will  receive  a  graduated  scheme  for  the  subjects  of 
their  choice  on  application  to  the  Inspector. 

22.  No  grant  will  be  made  for  any  subject  not  specified  in  this  code. 

23.  A  capitation  grant  will  be  given  for  every  scholar  in  average  atten- 
dance, at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  head  in  schools  in  Class  III.,  seventy-five 
cents  a  head  in  schools  in  Class  II.  and  half  a  dollar  a  head  in  schools  in 

CI  MS  I. 

24.  No  scholar  will  be  examined  in  a  lower  standard  than  that  under 
which  he  has  been  previously  presented,  nor  in  the  same  standard  unless 
lie  has  failed  to  pass  in  two  or  more  subjects. 

2.">.  Scholars  learning  a  language  which  is  not  their  mother  tongue  will 
have  their  intelligence  tested  by  requiring  them  to  explain  in  their  own 
language  the  meaning  of  the  passages  read. 

26.  In  girls'  schools  one  of  the  four  hours  for  instruction  in  the  subjects 
of  the  several  standards  may  be  assigned  to  Needlework  which  will  have  the 
following  values :  fair,  half  a  dollar  ;  good,  one  dollar ;  very  good,  one 
dollar  and  a  half. 

27.  Building  Grants. 

1.  Aid  is  not  granted  to  build  new  public  schools  unless  the  Govern- 

ment is  satisfied — 

(a)  That  there  is  a  sufficient  population  requiring  a  school 

in  the  vicinity. 
(6)  That  the  school  is  likely  to  be  maintained  in  efficiency. 

2.  The  grants  made  by  the  Government   for  building,  enlarging, 

improving,  or  fitting  up  public  schools,  are  not  to  exceed  one 
half  of  the  actual  cost. 

3.  The  site,  plans,  estimates,  specifications,  title,  and  trust  de"Ml,  must 

be  previously  approved  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor. 


4.  The  extension  of  the  area  of  exist 
scholars,  and  the  addition  o 
school-rooms,  are  treated  pro 

5.  The  trustees  (or  other  legal  represenl 
by  a  declaration  of  trust  to  be  re! 

(a)  That  the  premises  are  to  1 
and  for  no  other  purpos 

(6)  That  the  school  is  to  b( 
the  principles  of  the  Gr 

(c)  That  the  school  and  pi 
reasonable  times,  to  edm 
by  the  Government. 

((f)  That,  if  they  should  b« 
selves  from  the  foregoin 
case,  repay  into  the  Colo 
of  the  building  grant. 

6.  The  grant  is  paid  on  presentation  of 
annexed),  by  the  Building  and 
school,  setting  forth  that  the  bu 
pleted  and  that  the  money  in  I 
grant,  meet  all  claims  and  finall; 

28.  All  correspondence  with  the  Governn 
this  Code  must  be  sent  through  the  Inspect< 

Hong  Kong,  19th  August,  1893. 
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1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  School  ? 

2.  Is  it  a  Public  School ?  (o) 

3.  Is  it  a  Boys',  or  a  Girls',  or  a  Mixed  1 

School?    / 

4.  Where  is  it  situated  ? 

5.  What  are  its  Dimensions  ?  (6) 

6.  What  is  the  Average  Attendance  ?  1 

<«)     / 

7.  Is  the  School-work  conducted  by  a  i 

Time  Table  ?  (d)   / 

8.  Is  there  a  regularly  kept  School  \ 

RoU?(e)      / 

9.  What  Books  are  to  be  used  under  \ 

the  several  Standards  ?  (/) / 

10.  What  are  the  School  hours  ?  

1 1.  What  hours  (four  at  least)  are  to  be  j 

assigned   to   instruction  in  the  j- 
subjects  of  the  Standards  ? j 

12.  What    Holidays    are   given,   andl 

when?      / 

13.  What  is  the  Manager's  name,  and  | 

has  he  no  pecuniary  interest  in  - 
the  school?     J 

14.  What  is  the  paid  Master's  name?.. 

15.  How  many  years'  experience  as  a) 

teacher  has  he  had  ? j 

16.  What  Assistants  has  he,  and  what) 

are  their  names  ?    / 

17.  What  is   the  salary  of  the   paid) 

Master,  and  that  of  each  of  his  - 
Assistants  ?     J 

18.  What  annual  sum  is  derived  from\ 

School-fees?       / 

19.  What  annual  sum  is  derived  from"! 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  ?. ./  j 

20.  Has  the   School  any  other,   and) 

what,  means  of  support? I 

21.  What  are  the  various  headings  and  \ 

amou  nts  of  Expenditure  ?  / 

22.  Is  there  any,  and  what,  Debt  con-  \ 

nected  with  the  School  ? j 


Signature  of  Applicant 
Date  of  Application  .... 


(a)  A  Public  School  shall  moan  a  school  where  education  is  given  in  the  subjects 
of  the  Standards,  and  where  no  child  is  refused  admittance  on  other  than 
reasonable  grounds. 

(6)  Givo  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  room  or  rooms,  with  the  extent 
of  wall -space  available  for  maps. 

(c)  The  average  attendance  is  the  total  number  of  attendances,  marked  in  tho 

roll  within  a  certain  period,  divided  by  the  number  of  days  the  schoo 
has  been  taught  during  the  same  period. 

(d)  Enclose  a  copy. 

(e)  Enclose  a  specimen  page. 
(/)    Forward  a  copy  of  each. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION. 
APRIL,  1902. 

[Part  I.,  Sections  1-12,  which  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
existing    system,    is    not    reproduced    here.] 


PART  n. 
THE  CLASSES  OF  CHILDREN  REQUIRING  EDUCATION. 

13.  In  the  Second  Part  of  the  Report  the  different  classes  and  races  of 
children  in  the  Colony  are  reviewed,  and  an  endeavour  is  made  to  decide  how 
far  the  Government  is  responsible  for  providing  them  with  education. 
Consideration  is  next  given  to  the  questions,  how  far  and  in  what  resppcts  the 
education  already  provided  for  each  class  falls  short  of  the  provision  to  which 
it  is  morally  entitled,  or  which  it  is  expedient  that  it  should  receive. 

These  opinions  have  for  convenience  sake  been  cast  into  the  form  of  Reso- 
lutions, which  are  accompanied  where  necessary  by  explanatory  notes. 

14.  The  Government  of  Hong  Kong  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  or  assist  in  providing  an  education  for  four  classes  of 
children  :— 

First— Children  of  British  parentage  resident  in  the  Colony. 
Second.— Children  of  Chinese  parentage  resident  in  the  Colony. 
Third.— Children  of  Portuguese  extraction  resident  in  the  Colony. 
Fourth.— Children  of  mixed  European  and  Chinese  parentage 
(Eurasians)  resident  in  the  Colony. 
The  case  of  Parsees  and  other  Indian  British  subjects,  of  whom  there  are  a 
considerable  number  in  the  Colony,  has  been  disregarded.     Probably  some 
settlement  of  their  case  will  have  to  be  made  before  long,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  school  for  their  use.     No  definite  recommendations  are  made 
on  this  point,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  of  instant  importance. 

Among  the  classes  and  races  who  can  hardly  expect  the  Hong  Kong 
Government  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  English  studies  are  French  and 
American  subjects  from  Annain  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Portuguese  from  Macao  may  seem  to  present  a  parallel  case,  but  a 
distinction  can  be  drawn.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  not  to  abandon 
a  large  section  of  its  subjects,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  Portuguese  who  are  domiciled  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao. 

15.  Further,  in  Imperial  interests  it  is  desirable  to  offer  instruction 
in  the  English  Language  and  Western  Knowledge  to  all  young  Chinese 
who  are  willing  to  study  them,  even  though  they  are  not  residents  of 
the  Colony:  provided  that  the  instruction  can  be  furnished  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

The  majority  of  the  900  boys  at  Queen's  College  belong  to  this  class. 
After  having  studied  Chinese  in  their  own  schools  on  the  mainland,  they  are 
attracted  to  the  Colony  by  the  facilities  it  gives  for  the  study  of  English. 
No  distinction  ia  made  between  them  and  the  sons  of  Chinese  residents  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  it  is  recommended  that  this  policy  remain  unaltered. 
The  additional  expense  to  the  Colony  is  trifling,  and  the  gain  to  British 
interests  in  China  by  the  spread  of  English  and  of  friendly  sentiments 
towards  our  Empire  should  well  repay  the  cost. 
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16.  It  is  essential  that  the  ehOdxea  of 
by  themselves,  and  not  tide  by  fide  with 
ties  or  races. 

This  opinion  is  mainly  based  on  two  reasons 
of  the  British  children  is  retarded  by  the  inert 
itssni— li  ii.  to  whom  English  is  a  foreign  Ian 
have  to  consort  daring  their  most  impression 
of  aKen  beliefs  and  other  ethical  standards. 

17.  There  is  no  public  school  in  the  Col 
of  British  parentage  alone.     It  is  recomm 
to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  principle  here  involved  has  already  been 

Children  of  Chlvbk 

18.  The  Chinese  who  attend  schools  under 
two  classes,  namely,  those  who  attend  the  An 
who  attend  the  Vernacular  Schools. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  oat  that  the 
first  one  class  of  these  schools  and  then  the  ot 
given  in  the  Vernacular  Schools  makes  t 
poorer  classes,  who  are  unlikely  to  prolong 
while   the  students  who  attend  the  Anglo-Ch 
charged,  have  usually  first  acquired  their  Ci 
land,  or  in  Private  Schools  in  the  Colony. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  GoVernmei 
Chinese  children  from  their  early  years,  b 
Vernacular  Schools  remain  what  they  are. 

Anglo-Chkesb  ' 

19.  In  the  Anglo  Chinese  Schools  instrncti 
is  of  coarse  essential;  it  is  to  give  this  i 
were  founded,  and  to  obtain  it  that  they  i 

It  is  essential  that  Western  Knowledge  i 
ject  in  every  Standard 

It  is  essential  that  the  students  should 
cient  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  Written  L 
should  be  maintained  and  improved  durini 

The  Committee  are  fully  alive  to  the  extremi 
English  Language  among  the  Chinese  ;  but  tin 
Western  Knowledge  is  no  less  essential.  Theii 
English  has  not  always  proved  sufficient  in  its* 
will  towards  the  Empire,  is  supported  by  the  ai 
writes  in  his  Report  upon  Egypt  for  1900,  pag 
rule,  think  that  they  will  have  a  better  chain 
employment  if  they  know  English  than  if  they  i 
Within  certain  limits,  they  are  probably  right 
hand,  provided  they  are  really  acquainted  ^ 
and  requirements,  regard  the  matter  wholly 
view.  •  *  *  They  wish  to  confine  the 
whether  English  or  French,  to  what  is  reall) 
Egyptians  themselves.  They  are  not  led  awj 
my  opinion,  generally  erroneous  view,  that  tli 
necessarily  connotes  the  creation  of  French  i 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  fair  exposition  < 
China's  relations  with  the  other  Powers, 
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Chinese  scholar  ;  but  these  ideas  can  be  conveyed  in  the  Chinese  language 
no  less  well  than  in  English. 

The  argument  that  Chinese  should  learn  English  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
own  Written  Language  is  often  heard,  but  it  will  not  bear  serious  considera- 
tion. No  Chinese,  however  learned  in  English  and  Western  Knowledge,  can 
hope  to  be  of  influence  with  his  countrymen,  nor  can  he  indeed  communicate 
with  them,  if  ignorant  of  the  written  character  which  binds  the  Chinese 
Empire  together. 

Too  much  besides  has  been  made  of  the  time  which  must  be  spent  on  the 
■»tudy  of  the  Chinese  Written  Language  ;  for  a  Chinese  to  learn  to  write 
clearly  and  intelligibly,  and  to  read  plain  prose  is  no  such  immense  under- 
taking. And  it  is  quite  possible  that  existing  difficulties  will  some  day  be 
lessened  after  the  methods  which  have  approved  themselves  to  the  natural 
mentors  of  China — the  Japanese. 

20.  The  Anglo  Chinese  Schools  as  at  present  constituted  are  defec 
tive  in  all  three  essentials. 

As  regards  English,  in  colloquial,  composition,  and  intelligent  read- 
ing alike,  the  results  attained  are  not  commensurate  with  the  time 
devoted  to  the  study. 

Western  Knowledge  is  taught  unsystematically  and  disjointcdly,  and 
moreover  is  not  taught  at  all  in  the  lower  Standards. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  Written  Language,  insufficient  as  it 
is,  which  the  students  possess  on  entering  the  Anglo-Chinese  Schools, 
is  not  made  use  of  as  it  should  be  to  aid  them  in  acquiring  English 
and  Western  Knowledge,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  train  them  to 
utilise  it  as  a  medium  of  expression. 

h21.  The  following  remedies  are  suggested: 
(a.)  English  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to  its  practical  use, 
less  attention  should  be  paid  to  grammatical  forms,  and  more 
to  composition. 
(b.)  Western  Knowledge  should  be  taught  systematically  in  all 
Standards,  and  it  should  be  taught  in  Chinese  until  the 
students  have  acquired  so  good  an  understanding  of  English 
as  to  enable  them  easily  to  receive  instruction  in  English. 
Under  the  present  Code  the  scholars  in  Anglo-Chinese  Grant  Schools  are 
supposed  to  receive  instruction  in  all  subjects  through  the  medium  of 
English,  from  the  lowest  Standards  upwards.  How  it  could  ever  have  been 
thought  possible  to  explain  arithmetic  or  geography  in  English  to  boys  who 
know  no  English,  is  not  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  masters  have  ignored 
this  condition  systematically,  throwing  themselves  on  the  reasonableness 
of  the  Inspector  of  Schools.  In  Queen's  College  and  the  Anglo-Chinese 
District  Schools,  Chinese  has  always  been  the  actual  medium  of  instruction. 
It  is  certain  that  the  boys'  knowledge  of  English  will  not  suffer  by  the 
abolition  of  this  Formula. 

(c.l  Before  entering  these  8chools.  students  should  be  required  to 
shew  that  they  possess  a  useful  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
Written  Language. 
The  practical  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  secure  this  are  explained  in 
Sections  38a,  43,  and  51. 

(d )  Constant  translation  from   English  into  Chinese  and  from 
Chinese  into  English,  both  oral  and  in  writing,  should  be 
insisted  upon. 
fe.)  English  masters  should  know  Chinese,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  and  also  to  enable  them  to  supervise  the  work 
of  the  Chinese  masters. 
This  knowledge  need  not  always  be  very  profound.     If  the  English 
8378.  G 
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natter  were  in  m  position  to  see  that  the  ' 

ing  oat  hit  duties,  an  important  point  would 

22.  It  is  tatter  tworifniad  that 
to  students  to  prolong  their  ttmdies  in  the 
the  following  expedient*  are  suggested:- 

a. :  That  foundation  scholarships  be 

in  these  schools. 
(b.)  That  certificates   should  be 
students  passing  a 
The  principle  involved  in  (a)  k  that 
mment  ■>!  ImliaL  which  hod  do1 
India  was  to  proceed.     It  directs  that     ■ 
schools  should  be  provided  for  by  means  of  a 
i  itdor.  so  that  superior  talent  in  every  class 
and  development  which  it  deserves. 

Foundation  scholarships  have  hitherto 
Chinese  District  Schools  into  Queen's 
extended  by  offering  scholarships  from  the 
Anglo-Chinese  District  or  Grant  School  at  the  op 

ities  of  getting  to  the  front  should  be  given 
children  of  poor  parents.    With  the  shifting 
of  Hong  Kong,  the  most  that  can  be  done  is 
promising  material,  and  so  contrive  things  *' 
generation  shall  be  on  onr  side. 

The  Government  examination  suggested  in  (6) 
the  place  of  the  Oxford  Local  examination,  to  wl 
public  generally  appear  to  attach  somewhat  too 
required  in  Hong  Kong  is  an  examination  that 
of  a  school,  and  not  one  the  preparation  for  w 
one  suited  to  local  educational  conditions  and 
attainments  of  English  boys  educated  in  Engine 

Vernacular  Schools 

23.  In  the  Vernacular  Schools  instruction 
Language  is  essential. 

It  is  essential  that  Western  Knowledge  sh 
ject  in  every  Standard. 

The  argument  which  was  used  to  defend  i 
Written    Language    in    the    Anglo-Chine 
existence  of  Vernacular  Schools. 

In  Vernacular  Schools  it  will  not  be  possible  f 
to  acfluire  any  practical  acquaintance  with  Wi  I 
the  Chinese  Written  Language,  and  also  with  E 
as  well.  Very  important  as  the  study  of  Engli 
is  still  more  so;  and  where  the  two  studies  ca 
same  time,  Western  Knowledge  must  take  pr» 


24.  The  Vernacular  Schools  as  at  prese__ 
in  both  essentials.  Western  Knowledge  is  i 
fourth  year  of  study,  but  nine  tenths  of  the  s< 
three  years  or  less;  consequently  to  them  ; 
As  for  the  instruction  in  the  Chinese  Writte 
too  much  with  the  object  of  memorising  th 
with  the  idea  of  teaching  the  children  to  re 
tion  of  what  they  read  is  not  given  till  the  f< 
nine-tenths  of  the  children  derive  no  practic 

25.  The  following  remedies  are  suggested 
(a)  That  Western  Knowledge  be  caref 

class  upwards. 
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(b.)  That  the  Chinese  Written  Language  be  taught  on  more  prac- 
tical lines. 

As  regards  (b.)  two  main  point9  have  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  the  average 
I>eriod  of  study  in  the  Vernacular  Schools  is  three  years  or  less,  while 
the  principal  object  to  be  attained  is  not  the  study  of  the  ancient  cluneal 
literature  nut  to  learn  to  read  and  write  simple  prose.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  meaning  of  the  characters  should  be  taught  from  the  outset,  and  that 
the  commoner  characters  should  be  selected  and  taught  first.  If  this  were 
done,  a  child  whose  education  was  cut  short  after  two  or  three  years  would 
have  learnt  little,  but  that  little  would  be  of  use,  not  resembling  as  nt  present 
a  cypher  without  a  key. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  practical  instruction  should  not  be  based  on 
the  Confuciaji  and  Mencian  Classics,  while  to  banish  these  would  he  an 
unnecessary  challenge  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chinese  social  life. 

26.  It  is  farther  recommended  that  inducements  be  held  out  to  chil- 
dren to  prolong  their  studies  in  the  Vernacular  Schools,  and  the  follow- 
ing expedients  are  suggested  :— 

(a.)  To  permit  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  special  subject  in  the 

higher  Standards. 
<b.)  To  offer  scholarships  from  the  higher  Standards  of  the  Ver 
nacular  Schools  into  the  Anglo-Chinese  Schools. 
The  principle  that  underlies  these  recommendations  is  to  use  the  eagerness 
of  the  Chinese  to  learn  English  as  an  inducement  to  them  tosubmit  them- 
selves longer  to  educational  influences.    The  instruction  in  English  given 
to  the  highest  Standards  of  the  Vernacular  Schools  will,  it  is  hoped, 
benefit  children    who  cannot  afford  to  continue    their  education  in  the 
Anglo-Chinese  Schools. 


Children  of  Portuguese  Extraction. 

27.  There  are  two  classes  of  schools  in  the  Colony,  both  under  Roman 
Catholic  management,  which  provide  an  education  mainly  intended  for  the 
Portuguese,  namely,  (a)  those  in  which  English,  and  (i)  those  in  which 
Portuguese  is  the  medium  of  instruction. 

The  first  class  includes  St.  Joseph's,  where  Portuguese  scholars  predomi- 
nate, though  there  is  a  tendency  to  admit  too  many  Chinese ;  the  latter  not 
only  fail  to  get  the  education  best  suited  to  their  needs  (as  described  above) 
but.  also  keep  back  their  European  classmates,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
difficulties  which  a  European  language  and  European  ideas  present  to 
them.  Neither  should  Annamese  and  Filipinos  be  allowed  to  predominate 
in  a  school  primarily  intended  for  the  children  of  Hong  Kong. 

PORTUGUESE    VxRNACULAB    SCHOOLS. 

28.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Government  to  foster  the  study  of  the 
Portuguese  language,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  support  given  to 
these  schools  be  withdrawn. 

There  are  four  of  these  schools.  At  the  last  examination  75  children 
(mostly  girls)  were  presented,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  in  the  lower  Stan- 
dards. Many  scholars  make  use  of  these  school^  merely  as  preparatory 
schools,  completing  their  education  in  the  English  Schools,  where  they  are 
hampered  by  their  ignorance  of  English  and  forget,  for  want  of  practice, 
the  Portuguese  they  have  acquired. 

Children  of  Mixed  Parentage  (Eurasians). 

29.  The  existing  English  and  Anglo-Chinese  8chools  are  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Eurasians,  who  can  as  heretofore  choose  which  class 
of  school  they  prefer  to  attend, 
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Queen's  College  is  open  to  all  Eurasian  boys,  and  will  continue  "j 
those  who  elect  to  be  educated  as  Chinese.  The  Diocesan  School  an<i 
Orphanage  is  largely  attended  by  Eurasians  ;  so  also  is  St.  Joseph  a.  The 
Belilios  Public  School  and  the  Diocesan  School  for  Girls  were  founded  for 
vhe  special  benefit  of  Eurasian  girls. 

Female  Education. 

30.  The  eduoation  of  girls  in  the  Colony  should  follow  the  line*  in- 
dicated  for  boys  as  a  general  rule. 

Girls  of  British  Parentage. 

31.  The  education  of  girls  of  British  parentage  is  as  defective  as  their 
brothers'  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Girls  of  Chinese  Parentage. 
Anglo-Chinese  Girls'  Schools. 

32.  There  is  no  present  need  for  the  creation  of  Anglo-Chinese  Schools 
for  girls.  The  High  School  for  Girls  will  satisfy  any  existing  demand  for 
a  more  advanced  education  in  English.    (Sections  63-60  and  Appendix  D). 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  large  attendance  at  Queen's  College 
and  the  other  AngU>Chinese  Boys'  Schools  is  due  to  a  desire  to  acquire 
English  for  business  purposes.    This  stimulus  is  absent  in  the  case  of  girls. 

Vernacclab  Gibls'  Schools. 

33.  They  should  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  Wr 
nacular  Schools  for  boys.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  matter  of  some  delicacy 
to  impose  stringent  conditions  upon  the  education  of  girls  whose  parents 
regard  that  education  as  somewhat  of  an  extravagance,  and  who  might 
be  easily  inclined  to  withdraw  their  daughters  from  school.  The  following 
passage  from  a  recent  Report  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  commends  itself 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Committee : — 

"  To  find  themselves  amenable  to  education  must  be  an  invaluable 
lesson  to  the  Chinese  girls  and  a  wholesome  one  to  their  parents  and 
brothers,  so  that  whether  that  which  they  learn  is  worth  learning  or 
not,  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  that  they  and  their  men-folk  are  alike 
convinced  of  their  capacity  for  intellectual  exercise.    The  self-appro- 
bation of  your  male  Chinese  requires  no  such  stimulus." 
The  time  is  ripe    to  put  increased  pressure  on  the  schoolboys  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  schoolgirls  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so.     It  is  therefore 
necessary  for  the  time  being  to  make  distinctions  in  the  treatment  of  the 
two  classes  of  children. 

Portuguese  and  Eurasian  Girls. 

34.  These  classes  are  provided  for  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Convent*  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Diocesan  School  for  Girls  and  the  Belilios  Public 
School  on  the  other.  The  last-named  is  attended  by  a  considerable  Dumber 
of  Chinese,  but  the  restriction  upon  the  admission  of  Chinese,  which  i 
recommended  in  English  Boys'  Schools,  is  at  present  unnecessary. 

part  in. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR  THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF 
EXISTING  SCHOOLS. 

35.  In  the  first  part  of  the  Report  a  description  has  been  given  of  the 
various  systems  of  schools  under  Gs">vernment  control,  and  incidentally 
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some  of  their  weak  points  have  been  exposed.  In  the  second  part  the 
different  classes  of  children  in  the  Colony  have  been  enumerated  ;  inquiry 
has  been  made  how  far  their  wants  are  at  present  supplied,  and  the  general 
lines  have  been  indicated  on  which  further  improvements  should  be 
effected. 

In  the  third  part  the  existing  schools  are  considered  in  detail  in  the 
light  of  the  principles  determined  in  Part  II. ;  and  where  they  are  found 
wanting,  definite  suggestions  are  made  to  remedy  their  shortcomings. 

Queen's  College. 

36-  It  is  recommended  that  Queen's  College  revert  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended,  and  supply  an  education  to  Chinese 
only. 

The  only  scholars  on  whom  the  exclusion  of  non-Chinese  might  inflict 
a  hardship  are  the  Indians.  Until,  therefore,  provision  for  them  has 
been  made,  as  contemplated  in  Section  14,  this  recommendation  can 
hardly  be  carried  out.  Meantime  the  school,  numbering  nearly  1,000 
boys,  and  combining  the  functions  of  an  English  and  of  an  Anglo-Chinese 
School,  is  attempting  more  than  it  can  perform. 

The  abolition  of  the  non-Chinese  classes  can  be  effected  at  once,  and 
will  not  inflict  any  serious  hardship  on  the  scholars,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  know  Chinese.  Until  they  reached  the  Upper  School  these  boys 
received  their  education  side  by  side  with  Chinese  boys,  and  it  is  fairer 
that  they  should  continue  to  do  so  while  they  remain  in  the  school  than 
that  they  should  monopolise  the  services  of  two  English  masters  as  they 
do  at  present. 

The  following  criticisms  and  recommendations  apply  to  the  Chinese 
classes  only. 

37.  As  in  the  other  Anglo-Chinese  Schools,  the  knowledge  of  English 
acquired  at  Queen's  College  does  not  appear  satisfactory,  considering 
the  time  spent  upon  it;  Western  Knowledge  seems  taught  without 
sufficient  regard  to  the  local  point  of  view ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  Written  Language  possessed  by  the  scholars  is  very  imperfect. 

To  verify  these  conclusions  the  Committee  made  use  of  the  following 
teats.  An  examination  was  held  of  the  twenty  top  boys,  who  were  required 
(a)  to  translate  about  150  words  of  simple  English  narrative  into  Chinese, 
(6)  to  write  an  essay  in  English  of  about  250  words,  (c)  to  translate  al>out 
250  words  of  simple  Chinese  narrative  into  English.  No  great  accuracy 
in  translation  was  expected  ;  and  in  the  essay  the  matter  was  regarded 
as  of  no  importance,  so  long  as  it  was  germane  to  the  subject.  Out  of  the 
twenty  boys  only  two  could  be  classed  as  good,  while  two  others  did  fairly. 
The  rest  were  bad,  and  the  work  done  by  many  of  them  was  quite  worth- 
less. 

It  is  not  probable  that  even  these  results  could  be  equalled  by  Chinese 
school  boys  elsewhere  in  the  Colony.  The  Committee  feel  it  is  their  duty 
to  put  these  significant  facts  plainly  before  the  Government. 

As  regards  Western  Knowledge,  too  much  time  is  spent  over  the  acquisi- 
tion of  dry  facts  relating  to  early  and  mediaeval  English  History,  and  of 
the  Geography  of  countries  which  are  only  remotely  connected  with  the 
Far  East.  Nor  is  it  made  sufficiently  clear  that  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  other  countries  have  had  and  still  exercise  an  important 
influence  on  the  Chinese  life  of  to-day. 

38.  As  regards  the  teaching  of  the  Chinese  Written  Language  the 
following  more  detailed  recommendations  are  submitted  •— 

(a.)  That  an  entrance  Examination  be  held  each  term,  the  test 
for  admission  being  ability  to  write  an  ordinary  narrative  in- 
telligently, and  to  read  and  understand  the  news  of  a  column 
in  a  Chinese  newspaper. 
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The  time  spent  by  the  average  Chinese  boy  prior  to  his  admission  in 
Quwn'a  College  should,  if  directed  to  more  practical  purpose,  enable  hi 
easily  to  pass  the  test  examination.    The  desire  to  enter  Queen's  College 
is  so  strong  and  the  demand  for  admission  so  great,  that  the  proposed 
examination  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  influence  the  course  of  stud 
in  the  Private  Schools  of  the  Colony  and  on  the  Mainland. 

(b.)  That  translation  from  English  into  Chinese  and  vice  vers* 
seriously  studied  under  competent  teachers  in  all  the  classes. 
In  order  that  this  may  bo  done  to  any  good  purpose  it  will  be  necessary 
to  engage  Chinese  composition  masters,  the  present  Chinese  masters  bein 
as  a  class  incompetent  to  teach  their  written  language.  This  division  (A 
duties  is  a  temporary  necessity.  Good  Chinese  scholars  w  ho  know  no 
English  are  plentiful.  Chinese  who  combine  a  competent  knowledge  of 
English  and  their  own  language  arc  hardly  to  be  found. 

39.  As  regards  the  organisation  of  the  school  the  following  recom- 
mendations are  submitted  — 

(a.)  The  duties  of  the  Staff  should  be  so  re  arranged,  that  every 
Division  of  every  Class  may  receive  instruction  in  English 
from  an  English  master  for  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  hours 
a  day. 
The  assumption  that  Chinese  masters  of  the  quality  at  present  obtain- 
able are  competent  to  teach  the  beginnings  of  English  is  unwarranted, 
and  results  in  stock  mispronunciations  and  mistakes  of  idiom  being  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.    The  preparatory  and  lower  schools 
are  at  present  taught  English  almost  entirely  by  Chinese  masters,  some 
of  whom  are  pupil  teachers  from  the  upper  classes. 

(b.)  The  English  masters  should  each  be  in  charge  of  a  Class :  the 
Divisions  of  Classes  should  be  each  under  a  Chinese  master 
subordinate  to  the  English  class  master. 

No  class  master  should  be  in  charge  of  more  than  three 

Divisions,  and  no  Division  should  contain  more  than  fifty 

scholars  reckoning  by  the  average  attendance. 

Thus  every  unit  of  fifty  scholars  would  receive  not  less  than  one  ami 

a  half  hour's  instruction  daily  from  an  Englishman,  and  would  for  th- 

rest  of    the  school  time  be  under  a  Chinese  division  master,  subordinate 

to  the  English  class  master. 

(o.)  The  salaries  of  the  Chinese  Staff  are  inadequate  and  should 
be  increased. 

The  present  scale  of  pay  gives  $1,138  a  year  to    the  first  assistant 
master;  $898  to  the  second  assistant  master;   and  so  in  a  descei 
scale  to  the  tenth,  who  receives  $328.    These  rates  are  not  sufficient 
to  attract  suitable  men,  even  with  the  present  modest  requirements,  a 
less  masters  capable  of  teaching  translation  from  and  into  Chinese. 

If  at  any  future  time  it  shall  become  possible  to  find  Chinese  ma 
competent  to  teach  the  Chinese  written  language  and  English  sub 
without  the  assistance  and  supervision  of  an  English   cta 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  the  staff  will  become  possible.     Such  tni 
would  bo  well  worth  the  salaries  now  given  to  first-class    translators    to 
the  Colony,  viz.,  $1,500  to  $2,400  a  year.     Meanwhile  the  rate  of  pay  of 
the  division  masters  should  be  increased  to  the  standard  which  experieucc 
has  shown  to  be  necessary  in  other  Government  Departments. 

(d.)  Pupil  Teachers  should  be  organised  under  a  practical 
system.  They  should  receive  instruction  from  a  qualified 
Normal  Master. 

The  present  "  pupil  teachers  "  are  pupil  teachers  in  name  only.  They 
should  be  bound  for  a  term  of  years,  and  receive  instruction  daily,  out  of 
school  hours,  both  in  general  subjects  and  in  the  science  of  teaching. 
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(e.)  Subjects  like  Algebra,  Euclid,  the  more  advanced  parts  of 

Arithmetic,    Mensuration,     and  Book-keeping,   which  are 

taught  more  as  a  mental  exercise  than  for  practical  purposes, 

should  not  be  taught  to  boys  who  have  not  attained  to  a 

thorough  knowledge  of  English.    Western  Knowledge  on  the 

other  hand  should  be  taught  from  the  lowest  Class  upwards. 

Theoretically,  no  doubt,  and  if  properly  taught,  these  subjects  are  an 

excellent  mental  training ;    but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Chinese  boys,  with 

their  strong  bias  towards  memorising,  learn  these  subjects  by  rote  or  by 

formula  more  often  than  otherwise. 

When  English  is  once  thoroughly  mastered,  there  is  access  to  the  whole 
of  the  culture  of  Europe,  and  no  need  for  mental  gymnastics. 

(f. )  Promotion    from    Class  to   Class  should   be   slower,   more 

regular,  and  dependent  on  no  considerations  other  than  the 

ability  of  the  students  promoted. 

In  Queen's  College  the  numbers  in  attendance  fluctuate  largely,  and 

there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  fill  up  the  gaps  thus  caused  in  the 

higher  classes  by  making  promotions  solely  or  chiefly  to  this  end. 

If,  through  natural  causes,  the  numbers  in  the  higher  classes  become 
reduced,  it  is  better  that  they  should  remain  so,  and  that  the  revenue  of 
the  school  should  fall,  than  that  boys  should  be  pressed  forward  before 
the  natural  time  of  their  promotion. 

District  Schools. 

40.  The  Anglo-Chinese  District  Schools,  which  should  be  conducted 
generally  on  the  lines  prescribed  in  Part  II.,  may  be  expected  to  relieve 
the  overcrowding  at  Queen's  College,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  somewhat 
less  advanced  education  at  a  lower  cost. 

41.  The  Vernacular  District  Schools  have  for  long  been  treated  as  if 
there  were  no  natural  connection  between  them  and  the  Anglo-Chinese 
Schools,  even  when  the  two  were  held  under  the  same  roof.  In  view  of 
this,  the  following  recommendation  is  made  : — 

Vernacular  District  Schools  should  be  established  in  connection 
with  Anglo-Chinese  District  Schools,  and  linked  to  them;  and 
opportunities  should  be  given  by  scholarships  or  otherwise,  enabling 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  boys  after  passing  through  the  Vernacular 
Schools  to  continue  their  education  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Schools 
attached. 

One  advantage  to  be  gained  by  linking  these  classes  of  schools  is,  that 
so  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  Chinese  composition  masters  to  teach  the 
Chinese  language  in  both.  Their  presumable  lack  of  Western  Knowledge 
will  matter  little,  as  instruction  in  that  branch  can  be  given  in  both  schools 
by  the  English-teaching  Chinese  masters. 

Another  advantage  of  the  "  linked  system  "  is  that  continuity  of  educa- 
tion is  assured. 

42.  The  salaries  of  the  English-teaching  Chinese  masters  are  in- 
adequate. They  should  be  made  equal  to  those  proposed  for  the 
Chinese  masters  at  Queens  College. 

43.  Boys  desirous  of  entering  the  Anglo  Chinese  Schools  from 
Private  Schools  must  pass  the  Examination  laid  down  in  Section  38a. 

Boys  who  have  previously  passed  the  Fifth  Standard  at  a  Vernacular 
District  or  Grant  School  might  be  excused  this  entrance  examination. 

44.  English  masters  should  be  engaged  to  give  instruction  in 
English  and  Western  Knowledge  in  the  Anglo  Chinese  Schools;  it 
should  also  be  their  duty  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  Chinese 
masters. 
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Great  importance  is  attached  to  this  recommendation.  It  is  at  _ 
impossible  to  find  the  required  number  of  Chinese  masters  capo 
teaching  Western  Knowledge  or  English,  or  even  translation  to  and 
Chinese,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  constant  supervision. 

The  proportion  between  the  numbers  of  masters  (both  English 
Chinese)  and  scholars  should  be  those  recommended  for  the  Anglo-Ch 
Grant  Schools  below. 

Grant  Schools. 

45.  Assistance  under  the  Code  is  at  present  refused  to  Private 
i.e.,  schools  where  admission  is  restricted,  and  to  schools  which  are 
on  with  a  view  to  private  emolument — Adventure  Schools. 

The  propriety  of  aiding  schools  where  the  admission  is  restricted 
recognised  by  the  Government  when  it  consented  to  establish  the  Bn 
School  and  to  assist  the  Chinese  High  School  [see  Appendix  DJ. 

The  ruling  against  Adventure  Schools,  such  as  m%ny  of  the  Vernac 
Schools  are,  has  in  practice  never  been  enforced,  and  there  appears  to  be 
reason  why  it  should  be,  so  long  as  they  are  efficient  and  meet  a  real  wan 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  Private  Schools  and  Adven 
Schools  shall  not  as  such  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Cod 

46.  Grants  should  be  made  to  three  classes  of  schools  :— 

1.  English  Schools,  giving  an  education  to  Europeans  and  o 

non-Chinese. 

2.  Anglo-Chinese  Schools. 

3.  Vernacular  Schools. 
Under  the  present  Code  the  first  two  classes  are  amalgamated, 

unfortunate  results.    The  principle  that  European  children  should  n 
hampered  by  Chinese  class-mates  was  laid  down  in  Part  If.,  when  the  nee 
of  British  and  Portuguese  children  were  considered.    The  existing  Grm 
Schools  where  English  is  taught  will  have  to  elect  whether  they  will  bene 
English  Grant  Schools  or  Anglo-Chinese  Grant  Schools.    As  a  matte 
fact,  all  the  existing  schools  fall  naturally  into  one  or  other  category,  ej 
the  Diocesan  Boy  School,  where  in  1900  there  were  80  Europeans 
Eurasians  and  106  Chinese.    Two  courses  remain  open  to  this  school 
refuse  admittance  to  one  or  other  class  of  boys,  or  to  form  an  English 
and  an  Anglo-Chinese  side,  each  properly  equipped. 

A  somewhat  meaningless  division  is  made  of  the  Vernacular  Sch 
into  schools  in  which  a  "  Chinese  education  "  or  a  "  European  education 
is  given  in  the  Chinese  language.    This  classification  in  ignored  through© 
the  Report. 

i-NOLisn  Grant  ScnooLS. 

47.  The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  their  improvement: 
(1.)  The  proportion  of  teachers  to  scholars  should  not  be 

than  one  to  forty,  reckoning  by  the  average  attendance. 
(2.)  The  proportion  of  Chinese  scholars  to   non  Chinese   shou 
not     exceed    ten    per    cent,  reckoning    by    the    avera| 


attendance. 

(3.)  The    great 

recognised. 

48.  The    maximum 


importance  of  physical    training    should 


Grant    obtainable    should    be   $18    for 
scholar,  reckoning  by  the  average  attendance. 

The  Grant  earned  last  year  in  this  class  of  schools  amounted  on  an  averai 
to  $8.22   reckoning  by  the    average    attendance.    The    present    Grm 
was  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar  was  far  higher  t 
it  is  at  present,  and  its  purchasing  power  far  greater  ;  and  the  Commi 
fuel  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  Managers  to  incur  further  expenditu 
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by  engaging  more  teachers  and  generally  by  improving  the  efficiency  of 
their  schools,  on  the  present  inadequate  remuneration. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Grant  of  $18  shall  include  all  separate  GranU, 
and  that  it  shall  be  possible  only  for  schools  of  the  highest  efficiency  to 
earn  it. 

Anglo-Chinese  Ghant  Schools. 

49.  The  services  of  an  English  master  should  be  secured  for  every 
Anglo  Chinese  School  in  the  following  manner: 

No  school  should  be  considered  efficient  unless  instruction  is  given 
and  supervision  exercised  by  a  qualified  English  master  for  one  and  a 
half  hours  daily  for  every  fifty  boys  in  average  attendance.  The 
English  master  should  speak  ana  read  Chinese. 

The  results  obtained  by  these  schools  as  a  class  have  been  hitherto  so 
unsatisfactory  because  of  the  want  of  English  masters.  The  English 
language  and  Western  Knowledge  cannot  be  taught  satisfactorily  here  any 
more  than  in  Queen's  College  or  the  District  Schools  by  Chinese  alone. 

Under  the  system  proposed  a  school  of  150  boys,  or  two  schools  of  seventy 
or  eighty  lK>ys  each,  would  fully  occupy  the  time  of  one  English  master. 
He  -In mlii  himself  teach  English,  and  should  superintend  and  direct  the 
instruction  given  by  the  Chinese  masters. 

Under  present  conditions,  it  is  not  practicable  to  insist  upon  the  English 
masters  knowing  Chinese.  But  the  Committee  recommend  that  no  school 
where  the  requisite  number  of  masters  are  without  this  knowledge  should 
be  considered  as  qualified  to  earn  the  maximum  Grant. 

It  has  been  represented  to  the  Committee  that  if  this  policy  is  carried 
out  it  will  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  existing  Anglo-Chinese 
Grant  Schools  from  their  connection  with  the  Government.  Though  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  all  these  schools  should  conform  to  the  suggestions 
above  indicated  and  increase  their  efficiency,  still  it  is  better  that  they 
should  withdraw,  than  that  they  should  continue  inefficient  and  at  the 
same  time  be  in  receipt  of  a  Grant.  So  far  as  these  schools  are  Preparatory 
Schools,  attended  by  boys  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of 
English,  the  Committee  are  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  supervision 
by  English  masters  is  necessary. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  schools  principally  serve  the  purposes  of 
boys  who  wish  to  learn  jus!  enough  English  to  fit  them  to  be  servants  or 
shopmen  ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  doing  useful  work  which  cannot  con- 
veniently be  carried  on  by  other  existing  institutions  in  the  Colony,  they 
deserve  Government  assistance.  This  assistance  they  should  continue 
to  receive  in  the  meantime,  but  not  on  such  a  scale  as  will  enable  them  to 
enter  into  unfair  competition  with  efficient  private  schools,  or  to  induce 
boys  by  the  offer  of  tuition  at  nominal  fees  to  waste  their  time  by  learning 
a  smattering  of  English,  which  will  be  of  no  use  to  them  in  after  life. 
To  meet  this  state  of  affairs  the  following  recommendations  are  made  : — 
(i.)  A   limited  number  of  Elementary  Anglo-Chinese  Schools  under 

Chinese  teacliers  sliould  be  assisted  by  Uie  Government. 
(li.)  A  Grant  of  $6  for  every  scholar  in  average  attendance  should 

be  given  them. 
(mi.)  No  Grant  should  be  given  for  tuition  above  the  Third  Standard, 
(iv.)  There  is  no  need  at  present  of  any  increase  in  ttie  amount  of  money 
set  apart  for  this  class  of  school ;  and  as  soon  as  the  number  of 
English  Classes  in  the  Vernacular  Schools  (see  Section  26)  is 
sufficient,  and  the  success  of  that  experiment  assured,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  should  tlien  consider  the  advisability 
of  witlulrawing  the  Grant  altogether  from  these  Elementary 
AnglcrChinese  Schools. 

50.  Besides  the  English  master,  Chinese  masters  should  be  engaged 
in  not  lea  a  proportion  than  one  to  every  fifty  boys  in  average 
attendance. 
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51.  Boys  desirous  of  entering  these  schools  from  Private  Schooli 
must  pass  the  examination  laid  down  in  Section  38a. 

Boys  who  have  previously  passed  the  Fifth  Standard  at  a  Vernaenk 
District  or  Qrant  School  might  be  excused  this  entrance  examination. 

52.  The  maximum  Grant  obtainable  should  be  $18  for  every 
scholar,  reckoning  by  the  average  attendance. 

The  Grant  earned  last  year  in  these  schools  amounted  on  an  a\  cm«  tf> 
$6.48  reckoning  by  the  average  attendance. 

Of  the  existing  schools  none  have  higher  standards  than  the  1 
with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  School,  which  tak* 
scholars  up  to  the  Fifth.  In  fixing  the  Grant  it  is  assumed  t  inn  it  will  I* 
paid  in  full  only  to  schools  where  a  fair  proportion  of  boys  are  in  the  highest 
Standards.  The  increased  expenditure  caused  by  the  engagement  i 
English  masters  and  of  better  qualified  Chinese  masters  fully  justifies  tht 
proposed  increase  in  the  Grant. 

Vernacular  Grant  Schooi  -. 

53.  The  Vernacular  Grant  Schools  for  boys  are  not  at  all  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  ;  nor  is  any  very  material  improvement  likely  to  take  plate. 
until  more  thorough  supervision  can  be  given  them  by  the  Managers.  It 
is  not,  however,  proposed  to  disestablish  them  ;  they  should  be  retained 
as  a  framework  on  which  to  build  an  improved  system.  All  that  can 
profitably  be  attempted  for  the  present  is  to  weed  out  some  of  the  less  com- 
petent masters. 

54.  The  maximum  Grant  obtainable  should  be  $7  for  each  Scholar, 
reckoning  by  average  attendance. 

This  is  the  same  Grant  as  can  be  earned  under  the  present  Code  by  * 
school  in  which  a  fair  proportion  of  the  children  are  in  the  Upper  Standard*. 
No  increase  is  needed,  since  the  additional  revenue  gained  by  charging 
appropriate  fees  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  to  attract  a  superior  class  of 
master.    (See  Part  V.,  Fees.) 

Grants  in  Am  of  RlKT, 

55.  A  Grant  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  rent  paid  should  be  made 
to  schools  occupying  leased  premises, 

The  present  Grant  in  aid  of  rent  is  30  per  cent,  of  the  rent  of  the  school 
quarters.     It  was  authorised  only  two  years  ago  and  has  been  of  m 
but  has  proved  inadequate  to  redress  the  disadvantage  incident  to  school* 
in  densely  populated  districts. 

Building  Grants. 

56.  The  instability  of  Grant  Schools,  especially  the  Vernacular  Schools, 
arises  from  their  being  too  often  housed  in  premises  leased  from  month  u> 
month.  No  increase  in  the  Grant  in  aid  of  rent  will  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs.  But  Managers  have  no  encouragement  to  erect  permanent 
school-buildings  unless  they  can  feel  assured  of  liberal  assistance  from  the 
Government.  The  provisions  of  the  Code  (Section  27)  governing  Building 
Grants  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  but  the  sum  now  voted  for  this  purpose 
($3,000  for  three  years)  is  insufficient. 

The  Codk. 

57.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  draw  up  a  new  Code,  but 
only  to  indicate  what  its  general  character  should  be. 

The  existing  Code  is  based  on  the  first  local  Code  of  1872,  and  is  now 
out  of  date.  Its  principal  shortcomings  are  enumerated  below,  the  refer- 
ences being  to  the  sections  of  the  Code. 
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Section  la  and  6.— As  stated  above,  these  restrictions  that  schools  shall 
be  public  and  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  private  emolument,  are  unneces- 
sary. 

Section  2c. — In  view  of  the  greater  efficiency  now  required  from  masters, 
more  especially  from  those  of  Anglo-Chinese  and  Vernacular  Schools, 
great  care  should  be  taken  by  the  Education  Department  that  none  but 
fully  qualified  men  obtain  appointments. 

Section  3. — It  will  be  more  convenient  to  adopt  an  opposite  principle, 
and  instead  of  making  a  reduction  from  the  maximum  Grant  the  exception, 
lo  limit  the  maximum  Grant  to  cases  of  exceptional  efficiency. 

Section  8. — The  payment  of  a  portion  of  a  Grant  directly  to  the  teacher 
should  be  discontinued. 

Sections  10  and  1 1. — The  system  of  payment  by  the  result  of  an  individual 
examination  of  each  scholar  should  be  discontinued.  It  is  recommended 
(hat  the  system  in  vogue  at  homo  be  introduced,  and  that  the  Grant  shall 
not  directly  depend  on  the  success  or  failure  of  any  individual  scholar. 

One  effect  of  the  present  system  is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  parents 
and  weaken  those  of  the  teachers.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Chinese 
Adventure  Schools.  The  teacher  is  in  the  unpleasant  positiou  of  having 
his  year's  remuneration  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of  the  scholars,  whether 
they  choose  or  do  not  choose  to  present  themselves  on  the  day  of  examina- 
tion. 

Another  effect  of  the  system  is  that  the  best  Grant  is  earned  by  the 
master  who,  having  brought  his  best  pupils  up  to  the  passing  point,  leaves 
them  there,  and  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the  stupid  and  backward. 
He  has  no  inducement  to  teach  more  than  the  minimum  imposed  by  the 
Code. 

Section  13.— Schools  eligible  to  earn  Grants  should  be— 

1.  English  Schools. 

2.  Angle-Chinese  Schools. 

3.  Vernacular  Schools. 

Section  14. — The  basis  of  examination  should  be  as  now — a  hundred 
attendances.  But  it  should  be  made  impossible  for  a  school  to  obtain  a 
full  year's  Grant  for  a  scholar  who  has  entered  within  four  or  five  months 
of  the  end  of  the  year,  as  happens  frequently  under  the  present  system. 

Section  16.— The  course  of  instruction  for  Vernacular  Schools  requires 
complete  revision.    The  following  points  are  important : — 

(a)  Mental  Arithmetic  and  the  Multiplication  Table  should   be  taught. 
(6)  The  explanation  of  Chinese  characters  should  keep  pace  with  the 

reading  of  them, 
(c)  The  History  first  taught  should  be  that  of   China,  viewed  in  its 
relation  to  other  countries.    The  Geography  should  be  political 
and  commercial  rather  than  physical. 
(<f)  The  only  special  subjects  taught  should  be    (1)  English    in  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Standards,  and  (2)  Needlework  in  the  Girls' 
Schools  as  at  present. 
Section  18. — In  the  Anglo-Chinese  Schools,  it  will  probably  be  found 
possible  to  teach  Algebra  (or  Euclid)  and  Physical  Geography  (or  Elementary 
Natural  Philosophy),  but  in  the  two  highest  Standards  only.    They  should 
form  part  of  the  ordinary  course. 

It  is  impossible  to  formulate  one  course  of  study  for  English  Schools 
and  Anglo-Chinese  Schools  alike.  In  the  case  of  the  English  Schools 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  latest  experience  gained  at  home. 

PART  IV. 

ADDITIONS  NEEDED  TO  COMPLETE  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM. 

58.  In  the  preceding  parts  of  the  Report  the  existing  educational  insti- 
tutions huve  been  described  (Part  I.) ;  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the 
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i  'i>lu'ii y  have  been  enumerated  (Part  II.) ;  and  improvements  have 
suggested,  with  the  purpose  of  adapting  these  educational  institute 
these  needs  (Part  III.). 

The  present  system  of  education  however  is  in  waut,  not  of  amendo 
merely,  but  of  enlargement  as  well.     In  the  Colony,  the  British  popula 
has  hitherto  had  no  distinct  part  in  the  system  of  education,  such 
numerical  and  intrinsic  importance  entitles  it  to.    There  is  a  very  d< 
demand  among  the  Chinese  for  a  better  education  than  can  be  obtain 
present.    A  third   direction  in   which   the  educational   system   req 
extension  is  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Territory. 

British  Schools. 

59.  A  recognition  has  already  been  made  of  the  desirability  of  i 
steps  to  prevent  the  children  of  British  parents  born  in  the  Colony- 
growing  up  uneducated,  or  at  best  educated  in  undesirable  surrount 
[See  Appendix  D.] 

It  is  not  desirable  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  conduct  < 
British  Schools  until  experience  has  been  gained  in  working  them, 
the  following  suggestions  are  made. 

60.  One    school    should    be    established    in    Victoria  and    one 
Kowloon. 

In  the  city  of  Victoria,  the  central  position  of  the  Belilios  Reform* 
with  regard  to  the  Naval  Yard,  the  East  Point  Sugar  Refineries  and  Qu* 
Bay  indicates  the  building  as  very  suitable  for  the  British  School,  if  it 
be  adapted  to  this  purpose.    It  is  true  that  children  from  West  Point 
have  a  long  distance  to  go,  but  this  is  inevitable  for  some  scholars  wh 
the  school  is  placed.    The  proposed  electric  tramway  will  minimise 
inconvenience,  which  arises  from  the  straggling  nature  of  the  city. 

It  has  already  been  decided  by  the  Government  to  limit  the  attend 
at  the  Kowloon  British  School  to  children  of  British  parentage.  In 
way  the  Kowloon  population  is  well  provided  for. 

61.  A  boarding-house  should  if  possible  be  established  in  connec 
with  the  Victoria  British  School. 

This  provision  will  enable  a  number  of  parents  to  make  use  of  the 
who  otherwise  would  have  to  seek  another  home  for  their  children, 
likely  that  it  will  encourage  the  residents  of  Canton  and  other  Tn 
Ports  to  send  their  children  to  Hong  Kong  for  their  education. 

62.  All  boys  of  sufficient  age  should  be  required  to  join  a  C 
Corps,  if  the  Military  Authorities  can  arrange  to  form  one. 


i    slid 

irrived 
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A  High  School  for  Chinese. 

63.  General  sanction  has  been  obtained  for  the  formation  of 
school.    [See  Appendix  D.J    But  hitherto  no  decision  has  been  arrivt 
among  the  leading  Chinese  as  to  the  precise  form  which  it  should 

The  following  points  appear  essential,  if  the  school  is  to  be  of  such 
nature  as  to  merit  a  place  among  the  schools  controlled  by  Government 

64.  The  school  should  be  open  to  all   Chinese  of  respectable 
cedents  and  connections. 

65.  The  fees  should  be  fixed  on  a  high  scale. 
This  provision  is  essential  in  order  that  the  cost  of  the  staff  and 

charges  should,  in  so  far  as  it  exceeds  that  of  the  other  Aiiglo-GI. 
Schools,  fall  on  the  scholars  and  not  on  the  ratepayers. 

The  New  Territorti 

66.  In  considering  what  education  should  be  provided  for  the 
Territory,  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  its  financial  position,  which  is  th 
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of  a  debtor  to  the  Colony,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  freedom  from  the 
obligation.  The  lack  of  good  communications  in  this  barren  and  moun- 
tainous country  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  poverty 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Despite  all  drawbacks,  over  4,000  out  of  a  total  of  17,500  male  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  in  attendance  at  private  schools,  of  which 
there  are  over  two  hundred,  and  pay  fees  averaging  20  cents  to  30  cents 
a  month.  This  spontaneous  desire  for  education  deserves  all  possible 
encouragement. 

67.  |H  has  been  proposed  to  assist]  the  present  schools  with  a  grant ; 
but  it  appears  probable  that  this  expedient  would  result,  not  in  raising  the 
pay  of  the  teachers  and  in  due  course  their  qualifications  as  well,  but  in  a 
reduction  of  the  school-fees  ;  and  would  thus  tend  to  discourage  a  praise- 
worthy self-reliance,  without  benefiting  education.  Further,  it  is  certain 
ihat  any  direct  attempt  to  induce  the  present  teachers  to  adopt  new  methods 
would  be  futile,  and  might  give  rise  to  unfortunate  misunderstandings. 
On  the  other  hand  any  hasty  attempt  to  supplant  private  schools  by  Govern- 
ment schools  would  be  sure  to  rouse  the  hostility  of  the  teachers,  who  would 
be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  would  no  doubt  use  all  their  inBuence 
to  thwart  the  change ;  and  for  this  reason  and  owing  to  the  need  for 
economy,  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  beginning  is  required. 

68.  To  improve  Vernacular  Education  the  Government  must  rely 
chiefly  on  indirect  means,  making  use  of  the  undoubted  desire  that  exists 
to  learu  English.  A  few  Anglo-Chinese  Schools  should  be  opened  in  the 
most  populous  centres  ;  and  Vernacular  Schools,  in  which  a  good  education 
should  be  given  by  competent  and  progressive  teachers,  should  be  linked 
to  them.  Fees  should  be  charged  at  least  equal  to  those  that  are  usual 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Admission  to  the  Anglo-Chinese  Schools  should 
be  granted  only  to  boys  who  have  passed  an  examination  in  Chinese.  At 
first  the  examination  should  only  test  the  proficiency  of  the  boys'  studies 
according  to  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  teaching  Chinese,  but  gradually 
its  scope  can  be  enlarged  until  it  becomes  a  real  test  of  the  candidate's 
ability  to  read  and  write  his  language.  Anxiety  on  the  part  of  their  pupils 
to  obtain  admission  to  the  Anglo-Chinese  Schools  will  necessarily  compel 
teachers  of  private  Vernacular  Schools  to  modify  their  system  of  instruc- 
tion so  as  to  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  entrance  examinations. 
The  Government  Vernacular  Schools  will  no  doubt  be  well  attended  for 
the  same  reason,  and  they  will  act  as  model  schools  for  the  neighbourhood. 
If  the  experiment  is  successful,  Government  Vernacular  Schools  may  be 
opened  in  the  principal  market-towns  ;  but  at  its  fullest  development  it 
is  not  probable  that  more  than  three  Anglo-Chinese  Schools  and  twelve 
Vernacular  Schools  will  be  required. 

To  commence  with,  it  should  suffice  to  open  Anglo  Chinese  Schools 
at  Uen  Long  and  Sheung  Shui,  and  to  attach  Vernacular  Schools  to 
them. 

No  unnecessary  expense  should  Iks  incurred  on  them  until  their  success 
is  assured  ;  in  the  first  instance  school-houses  should  be  rented  not  built, 
and  the  staff  should  be  limited  to  one  master  to  each  school. 

Female  Education. 

60.  The  time  has  not  come  for  assisting  female  education  in  the  New 
Territory. 

PARTV. 

FINANCE. 

70.  In  considering  the  cost  to  Government  of  the  various  changes  which 
have  been  recommended  in  the  course  of  this  Report,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  calculate  such  expenditure  only  ft«  must  immediately  follow  the  adoption 
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of  the  new  policy.    Whether,  and  if  ao  when,  that  policy  ghoul, 
its  fullest  development,  are  questions  which  the  future  must  dec  id 

Qt'ekn's  College. 

71.  The  following  table  has  been  used  as  a  basis  from  which  tr 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  contained  in  Sections  36-39 
estimated.     Beckoning  the  average  attendance  at  050  scholars 
needed  is  : — 
For  450  scholars  in  the  Preparatory  School  3  English  and  9  Chine 

„   400       „      „       lx>wer  „       4      „      „      8 

.,    100        „      „        Upper  „        2      „      .,       2 

950  9  19 

72.  In  addition,  allowance  must  be  made  for  one  English  maste 
constantly  on  leave,  and  for  the  supervisory  duties  vested  in   i  i 
master.    Two  additional  English  masters  will  be  needed  for  these 
making  a  total  of  eleven — the  number  for  which  pro\  isiOn  i 
Estimates  for  the  current  year. 

73.  As  against  nineteen  Chinese  masters  required,  provision  is  ! 
the  1902  Estimates  for  eleven,  together  with  five  pupil  teachers. 
increase  of  three  in  the  Chinese  teaching  staff  must  be  made. 

74.  The  present  staff  of  Chinese  masters  is  underpaid,  and  it  m 
impossible  to  retain  the  services  of  teachers  of  even  the  present  qi 
the  present  rate  of  pay.    The  following  scale  is  suggested  : — 

7  masters  from  8840.— 91,200  per  annum. 
7  masters  from  9480.— 9720 
5  pupil  teachers  at  9240.  „ 

On  an  average  their  salaries  will  be  found  to  amount  to  912,540  a  : 

75.  In  addition,  until  such  time  as  thoroughly  competent  Chinese  i 
can  be  found,  and  the  organisation  of  the  staff  simplified  m 
composition  masters  must  be  engaged.    One  should  be  put  at  the  i 
of  each  of  the  nine  class  masters.    Their  pay  should  average 
annum,  making  an  additional  charge  of  93,780. 

76.  The  normal  master  referred  to  in  Section  39  d  should  be  paid  ' 
per  annum. 

77.  Thug  the  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  Queen's  College  will  be  : 

To  nineteen  division  masters  and  pupil  teachers    -        -      #1 

To  nine  composition  masters 

To  allowance  to  normal  master     -----  grj) 

916,921 

Less  salaries  of  present  Chinese  staff     -        -        -        -  7,7 1: 

Net  increased  cost        -------        fg^ 

This  increased  cost  amounts  to  about  seventy-five  cents  a  month 
scholar. 

District  Schools. 

78.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  two  English  masters  are  engaged  for  the  j 
Chinese  District  Schools.     Their  pay  should  be  that  given  to  the   ji 
assistant  masters  at    Queen's  College,    namely  91,800  rising  to  I 
This  with  compensation   will  entail  an  average  annual  expendit 
So,300. 

79.  The  salaries  of  the  six  Chinese  masters  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  ! 
nhould  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  Chinese  masters  at  Queen's  Colics 
an  average  of  9810  per  annum,  or  a  total  of  94,860.      The-r 
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salaries  and  bonuses  amount  to  about  $2,600,  making  a  net  increase  on 
this  account  of  92,260. 

80.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  embodied  below  under  the 
heading  Fees,  a  small  fee  should  be  charged  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Schools. 
At  the  very  low  figure  of  50  cents  a  month,  91,800  per  annum  may 
safely  be  counted  upon.  The  actual  increase  to  the  cost  of  the  District 
Schools  will  thus  be :— 

To  salaries  of  English  masters 96,300 

To  increased  salaries  of  Chinese  masters     -  -        -    2,260 

98,560 
By  fees         -       • 1,800 

Net  increased  cost 96,760 

Grant  Schools. 

81.  In  1901,  an  average  attendance  of  836.30  scholars  in  English  Schools 
earned  96,983  being  an  average  grant  of  98.22  for  each  scholar.  The 
Grant  earned  by  435  scholars  in  average  attendance  at  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  Schools  was  92,822  or  an  average  of  96.48.  The  maximum 
Grant  recommended  for  each  class  of  school  has  been  fixed  at  918  ;  but 
as  this  will  only  be  given  where  all  the  circumstances  of  a  school  combine 
to  raise  it  to  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  it  will  be  safe  to  estimate  the  average 
grant  earned  at  915. 

The  number  of  scholars  earning  the  grant  may  be  regarded  as  unchanged 
in  the  English  Schools,  namely,  as  836.  But  owing  to  the  inefficient  nature 
of  a  number  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  Schools,  it  may  be  considered  certain 
that  some  of  them  will  fail  to  reach  the  standard  required  by  an  amended 
Code ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  number  of  scholars  will  rise  above  250 
for  some  years. 

82.  The  net  increased  cost  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Grant  Schools  is  thus 
obtained : — 

To  836  scholars  in  English  Schools  at  9l  5       -  912,540 

Less  present  Grant  to  English  Schools   -  6,933 

95,557 

To  250  scholars  in  Anglo-Chinese  Schools  at  91 5      -  93,750 
Less  present  Grant  to  Anglo-Chinese  Schools  -     2,822 

928 

Net  increased  cost  96,485 

S3.  The  sole  increase  under  Vernacular  Schools  is  that  recommended  in 
Section  55.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  double  the  sum  now  paid  as  grants 
to  schools  occupying  leased  premises,  increasing  it  by  92.000. 

British  Schools. 

84.  Of  the  further  provision  for  education  asked  for  in  Part  IV.  the 
two  British  Schools  will  each  entail  the  following  approximate  charges  :— 

To  Headmaster  at  93,500  ;  to  Headmistress  at  91,200 ; 
to  Mistress  for  the  Infant  School  at  9600 ;  to  Sundry 
Expenses  and  Servants  at  9700      -  -96,000 

Less  fees  of  90  children  at  935  per  annum  ...   3^50 

To  net  cost  of  one  British  School 92,850 

To  net  cost  of  two  British  Schools 0,700 
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Until  some  experience  has  been  gained,  it  will  be  impossil 
any  more  accurate  estimate  than  the  above.    The  rat*  at  which  ; 
be  charged  is  very  doubtful. 

The  Chinese  High  School. 

85.  Whether  the  High  School  is  placed  under  Government,  or  vt 
it  is  managed  as  a  Grant  School,  the  expense  of  its  up-keep  will  be 
the  same.    An  average  Grant  of  $17  (for  a  high  standard  of  effici 
may  be  anticipated)  to  100  scholars,  male  and  female,  gives  a  total  of  $1 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  larger  sum  will  be   needed   in    lb 
future. 


The  New  Territory. 


: 


86.  The  immediate  expenditure  upon  the  New  Territory  will 
salaries  of  two  English-teaching  and  two  Chinese-teaching  masters  in 
linked  Anglo-Chinese  and  Vernacular  Schools  at  Uen  Long  and  She 
Shui.  The  masters  will  need  to  be  well  paid  in  order  to  compensate  tl 
for  what  they  will  consider  banishment  from  Hong  Kong.  And  as. 
not  proposed  to  place  them  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  Eng 
man,  the  two  English-teaching  masters  will  need  a  considerable  knowle 
of  English.  Their  salaries  should  be  at  the  rate  of  $1,200  per  anni 
The  Chinese-teaching  masters  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  9480 
annum.  Rent  of  the  school  houses  and  other  charges  will  cost  at  It 
8150  for  each  linked  school.  School  fees  should  be  charged  in  the  Am 
Chinese  Schools  from  the  outset,  and  should  bring  in  not  less  than 
per  annum. 

87.  Thus  the  total  cost  should  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

To  two  English-teaching  Masters  at  81.200      -        -        -93,401 
To  two  Chinese-teaching       „        ,,         480      -  960 

To  rent  and  other  charges  -••--.       300 

93,660 
By  fees 600 

Net  cost ?3,060 

Total  Increased  KxntNnrrUM, 

88.  It  is  certain  that  the  inauguration  of  a  number  of  new  schools 
the  extension  of  others  will  necessitate  some  increase  in  the  cost  of  wo: 
the  Department.    No  estimate  of  this  increase,  which  will  not  be  lar 
is  attempted. 

89.  The  total  increases  recommended  are  thus  :— 

Queen's  College »0,207 

District  Schools 8*760 

Grant  Schools  (English  and  Anglo-Chinese)      -  6,485 

Grant  Schools  (Vernacular) 2,000 

British  Schools 5.700 

Chinese  High  School 1.700 

New  Territory 3,060 

34.91! 

Ratio  or  Expendititje  to  Revfyit 

90.  The  following  table  gives  the  net  expenditure  on  cduc 
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the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  Revenue  of  the  Colony  (excluding  Sales  of 
Land)  in  the  past  ten  years  :— 

Net  Expenditure  Percentage  of 

Year  on  Education.  Total  Revenue. 

1892  -    -  74,486  -  3.29 

1893  •   -  66,531  -  3.22 

1894  -    -  67,372  ....  2.07 

1895  •    -  47,021  ----  2.37 

1896  •    -  66,079      -    -      2.52 

1897  •    -  58,906  -    -   -    -  2.18 

1898  •   -  50,138  -.--  1.66 

1899  •    -  47,135  -  1.24 

1900  •    -  50,035  ---    -  1.90 

1901  •   -  60,663  -.-.  1.73  (Estimated). 

The  percentage  of  the  total  Revenue  spent  on  education  has  always  been 
small  and  is  still  decreasing. 

91.  Adding  $34,912,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  increases, 
to  the  expenditure  on  education  for  the  past  year,  a  total  of  $95,575 
is  obtained,  a  sum  less  than  2$  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  revenue  of  1902 

$1,105,965). 

School  Fees. 

92.  Where  reimbursements  by  school  fees  have  been  counted  on  in 
the  foregoing  calculations,  the  estimates  have  been  very  cautiously  made. 
On  this  subject  the  Committee  are  in  agreement  with  the  Indian  Education 
Commission  of  1882,  Section  354  of  whose  report  runs  as  follows: — 

"  Policy  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  Fees. — The  advisability 
of  raisin?  the  rates  of  fees  to  the  highest  point  consistent  with  the  con- 
tinued spread  of  education  has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged.  It  is, 
if  not  only,  yet  chiefly,  by  this  means  that  Government  institutions 
of  the  higher  class  will  be  enabled  to  approach  the  self-supporting 
stage,  a  result  to  which  many  educational  Despatches  look  forward  ; 
and  also  that  privately  managed  institutions  will  attain  to  greater 
efficiency  and  success.  .  .  .  The  policy  which  we  recommend 
has  its  natural  and  necessary  limits  in  the  fact  that  any  increase  in 
fees  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  pay  them  will  result  in  a 
loss  of  pupils  and  thus  defeat  the  object  it  is  intended  to  secure.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Departments  of  th' 
various  Provinces  to  aim  at  raising  fees  gradually,  cautiously,  and 
with  due  regard  to  necessary  exemptions  up  to  the  highest  amount  tluit 
will  not  check  the  spread  of  education,  especially  in  colleges,  secondary 
schools,  and  primary  schools  in  towns  where  the  value  of  education 
is  understood." 

Again,  in  Section  194,  Recommendations  as  to  Fees,  the  Commis- 
sioners write  : — "  We  think  it  generally  desirable  that  even  in  primary 
schools  fees  should  be  raised  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  thespreal 
of  education.  .  .  .  The  whole  educational  fund  is  inadequate 
to  the  supply  of  schools  for  every  group  of  villages,  and  those  who 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  school  should  contribute  towards  its  cost 
so  as  to  promote  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 
But  we  do  not  overlook  the  wants  of  the  struggling  poor,  or  of  excep- 
tionally backward  races  and  tracts." 
The  proper  policy  of  the  Government  towards  its  poorest  subjects  is 
set  forth  in  Section  204  of  the  same  report : — 

"  Poor  Classes.—  ...  A  Poor  Law  is  unknown  in  India. 
The  rules  of  caste  enjoin  the  performance  of  those  charitable  duties, 
by  the  performance  of  which  the  relief  of  the  destitute  is  distributed 
over  the  area  of  the  family  and  even  of  the  whole  caste.  In  every 
caste,  not  excluding  Brahmans,  cases  of  great  poverty  exist.  But 
8376.  H 
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ns  the  caste  descends  in  the  social  scale,  the  in  of  poi 

crease,  and  the  well-to-do  are  less  able  to  render  aid    to  th 
members  of  their  class.    The  best  remedy  is  perhaps  t<>  relax 
which  requires  that  education,  even  in  schools  which  are- 
supported  but  only  aided  by  the  State,  should  not  be  purely  pra 
We  therefore  recommend  that  in  all  Board  ichools,  a    certain 
lion  of  jmpils  /*  admissible  as  free  students  on  the  'iron  ml  of  j 
and  in  the  case  of  special  schools  establisJted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
classes,  a  general  or  larger  exemption  from  payment  of  fees  be 
under  proper  authority  for  special  reasons.    There  may  be 
which  specially  undertake  the  education  of  the    poor,   and 
under  the  operation  of  the  above  rule,  will  be  unable  to  chars 
and  must  thus  depend  upon  charitable  assistance  and  grants  frori 
i       State.     The  grants  which  they  may  earn  under  the  result    »; 
will  he  very  small,  and  their  case  seems  to  deserve  special  en 
ment.    We  therefore  recommend  that  assistance  be  given   la 
and  orphanages  in   which  poor  children  are  taught   ica.liitij.  ;. 
and  counting,  with  or 'without  manual  work." 

PART  VI. 
MISCELLANEOUS  RECOMMEND ATIONS. 
Higher  Education. 

03.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  provide  any  sort  of  I  nr. 
cation,  until  a  far  firmer  grounding  for  it  can  !»•  found  than 
in  the  schools  of  Hong  Kong. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Committee  new   with  disfavour   tin- 
selecting  one.  or  two  promising  students,  and  giving  them  R  free  P 
or  University  Education  in  England,  as  has  been  done  in  past  rears 

Normal  Schools. 

94.  There  is  a  very  general  idea  that  the  main  desideratum  of  Kdi 
in  Hong  Kong  is  a  Normal  School.  While  it  it  fully  recognii 
qualifications  of  the  present  teachers  leave  much  to  be  dec 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  school  appear  very  great,  and  no  pi 
scheme  has  yet  been  suggested.  As  far  as  the  Chinese  teachers  of  ] 
are  concerned,  the  system  recommended  in  Sections 30,  44,  and  49.  < 
that  they  shall  teach  under  the  control  of  an  English  master  ;  and 
hard  to  see  what  more  they  could  gain  from  a  Normal  School.  At  th 
time  it  is  recognised  that  Chinese  masters  should  be  encoaragi 

Up  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  English,  as  otherwise  the  tcaclii 
the  Junior  Classes  especially  will  be  apt  to  deteriorate.  This  tend- 
he  met  by  making  promotion  in  the  teaching  staff  of    the   <  I 
Schools,  and  the  maximum  Grant  in  Grant  Schools,  depend  upon  the  t 
passing  regular  qualifying  examinations. 

95,  It  is  still  less  easy  to  see  how  the  Normal  School  prop" 
effect  any  radical  improvement  in  the  masters  of  the  Vernacular  S, 
If  Chinese  who  have  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Anglo-Clum 

arc  still  not  competent  to  teach  English  or  Western  Knowl  •! 
Kuropean  supervision,   the  present  teachers  of  Chinese   in    \ Vm 
Schools  would  be  even  less  qualified  to  teach  Western  Knowledge 
Written  Language  in  a  practical  way.  notwithstanding  thai     tbv, 
spent  one  or  two  years  in  a  Normal  School.     Hut  \:  n  thai 

such  a  course  of  study  they  would  demand  mi  increase  in  their  emolu 
This  increase  would   eventnallv  fall  on   the  Government,  u  well 
■  i  st  of  the  Normal  School;   but  the  Committee  do  not  recommci 
more  money  to  be  spent  on  Vernacular  Schools  unless  real  cfl 
te  assured. 
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Organisation. 

06.  Under  the  existing  arrangement  the  Education  Department  is  organ- 
ised under  two  distinct  heads.  Queen's  College,  by  far  the  mast  important 
school  in  the  Colony,  is  under  its  headmaster ;  the  Inspector  of  Schools 
is  responsible  for  this  other  scholastic  establishments. 

This  arrangement,  obviously  an  unsatisfactory  one,  should  be  abandoned 
when  occasion  offers. 


Conclusion. 

<J7.  It  is  desirable  to  state  briefly  the  principles  which  were  accepted  by 
the  Committee  as  those  which  should  govern  the  distribution  of  the  expen- 
diture upon  education.  The  Portuguese  community  present  no  difficulty  : 
their  education  is  already  provided  for  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Corporations, 
and  all  that  remains  to  be.  done  is  to  increase  the  Government  share  of  the 
cost.  The  education  of  the  children  of  British  parents  has  been  provided 
for  on  grounds  which  are  justified  by  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  of  I  he 
Colony  alike.  The  only  difficult  problem  is  met  when  the  education  of 
the  Chinese  in  the  Colony  is  considered.  To  what  extent  is  that  education 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  Government  ?  Beyond  that  point,  how  far- 
is  it  expedient  in  the  interests  of  the  Colony  or  the  Empire?  Should  the 
funds  available  be  so  handled  as  to  give  the  greatest  number  a  limited 
course  of  instruction  ;  or  would  they  be  expended  to  greater  advantage 
in  thoroughly  educating  a  smaller  number  1 

The  Hong  Kong  Government  has  never  pretended  to  supply  education 
to  all  the  children  within  its  jurisdiction,  never  having  asked  the  rate- 
payers for  the  very  large  sum  which  would  be  needed  were  it  so  largely  to 
increase  its  responsibilities.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  and  undesirable  that 
such  an  extended  provision  should  be  made.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
Chinese  resident  in  Hong  Kong  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  be  educated 
in  their  own  country;  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  citizens,  or  anything 
more  than  strangers  in  the  land  ;  yet  it  would  1*  impossible  to  discriminate 
H  as  to  moid  taxing  them  for  an  education  which  they  would  never  take 
advantage  of.  Moreover,  it  would  be  necessary  under  the  conditions  con- 
templated to  put  narrow  limits  upon  the  courses  of  study.  To  suggest, 
for  instance,  that  taxation  should  l>e  extended  in  order  to  pay  for  a  ten 
years'  course  for  every  child  in  the  Colony  is  a  reduetio  ad  absurdum. 

Thus,  the  argument  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation leads  naturally  to  the  conclusions,  firstly,  that  taxation  should  be 
largely  increased  in  order  to  provide  a  smattering  for  the  children  of  persons 
who  neither  ask  for  it  nor  desire  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  no  attempt  should 
tie  made  to  provide  a  thorough  education.  The  Committee  hold  that  what 
education  is  given  should  be  thorough,  and  that  better  results  will  be  obtained 
by  assisting  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  the  upper  classes  of  Chinese 
than  by  attempting  to  force  new  ideas  on  the  mass  of  the  people.  Ci\  ilised 
ideas  among  the  leaders  of  thought  arc  the  best  and  perhaps  only  means 
at  present  available  of  permeating  the  general  ignorance  ;  for  this  reason 
much  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Anglo-Chinese  Schools  than  to 
the  Vernacular.  At  the  same  time  the  principle  has  been  adopted  that 
the  cost  of  a  good  education  should  be  borne  by  the  recipients  so  far  as 
they  can  possibly  afford  it.  The  taxpayer  who  reaps  the  benefit  of  every 
advance  in  the  intelligence  of  the  community  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to 
supply  the  balance. 

A.  W.  Bkewiw 

So    k.u,  M.B..  CM. 

Edward  A.  Irving. 


S.T76. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


CORRESPONDENCE     RELATING     TO     THE     FROPOS 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  (1)  A  BRITISH  SCHOOL;    i-'i 
CHINESE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Governor  to  Secretary  of  State. 


So.   343. 
Sir, 


Government  House, 
Hong  Kong,  3rd  September, 


190] 


I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  copy  of  a  petition  received  by  dm 
signed  by  over  one  hundred  of  the  principal  British  inhabitants  of 
Colony. 

2.  The  petition  prays  that  a  school  may  be  established  for  European 
only.  The  statements  made  in  the  petition  are  in  accordance  with  th 
facta,  and  having  very  carefully  considered  the  question  myself,  and  sul 
mitted  the  petition  for  examination  and  report  by  the  late  and  presen 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  I  find  myself  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  howeve 
opposed  the  proposal  may  be  to  the  accepted  theory  of  State-aided  oaacatioi 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  European  children  is  in  this  Colony  higlil 
expedient. 

3.  Putting  aside  the  deteriorating  moral  effects  of  the  mixture  of  th 
two  races  in  school — a  deterioration  I  venture  to  say  not  confined  l< 
European  boys — it  is  evident  that  European  scholars  who  are  obE 
to  regulate  their  progress  by  that  of  their  Chinese  classmates,  who 
painfully  endeavouring  to  assimilate  Western  education  taught  to  tli 
in  a  foreign  language,  are  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Under  such 
system  I  can  understand  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of  Qovenunen 
Scholarships  adopted  during  the  administration  of  Sir  George  Bower 
and  abandoned  in  1893. 

4.  It  is  important  for  the  Colony  that  English  boys  should  learn  Chine* 
and  that  Chinese  should  learn  English,  but  the  result  of  the  present  s 

of  mixed  teaching  is  that  English  boys  leave  the  Government  School  In 
instructed,  and  Chinese  boys  leave  knowing  neither  their  own  bngl 
nor  English.    The  report  of  the  last  examination  held  at  the  Qu 
College,  which  I  attach,  *  shows  this  clearly. 

i.   I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  many  times  with  the  Bishop  of  Vic 
who  has  had  a  long  experience  of  educational  matters  in  China,  aiv 
agree  with  him  that  English  should  be  taught  to  the  Chinese  stud 
as  a  special  subject ;  that  they  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  charae 
of  their  own  language  before  they  enter  upon  the  study  of  English,  and  t 
their  instruction  in  the  ordinary  Western  school  curriculum  should   b 
imparted  in  the  Chinese  language.     There  are,  I  understand,  an  rapl 
supply  of  suitable  books  for  the  purpose  translated  into  the  Chinese  la 
guage. 

6.  In   the  same  way  Chinese — at  least  colloquial  Chine.se — could 
taught  as  a  subject  to  English  boys,  for  whom  it  would  be  neccs~ 
the  sphere  of  their  future  labours  were  to  be  in  the  Far  East. 

7.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  children  for  whose  education 
establishment  of  a  European  School  is  desired  are  the  children  of  resr- 
table  parents  who  cannot  afford  to  send  them  home,  and  who,  in  ma 
cases,  are  driven  by  the  present  system  to  the  abandonment  of  their  edu 
tion  as,  in  their  opinion,  the  least  of  two  evils. 


Not  printed. 
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8.  I  enclose  aTCopy  of  the  observations  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  upon 
the  petition.  Mr.  Irving  roughly  calculates  the  cost  of  a  school  such  as 
that  prayed  for  at  $4,000  a  year  over  and  above  the  fees.  This  amount 
is  not  large.  It  might  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  fees,  but  having  regard 
to  the  exceptional  cost  of  living  for  Europeans  of  the  class  for  whom  the 
school  is  desired,  I  question  if  higher  fees  could  be  paid  without  serious 
inconvenience. 

9.  A  petition  on  the  subject  of  separate  education  has  also  been  received 
from  a  number  of  Chinese  gentlemen  who  pray  for  the  establishment  of 
a  school  where  higher  fees  than  those  paid  at  the  Queen's  College  may  be* 
charged.  They  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  association  of  their  children 
with  the  poorer  classes  at  Queen's  College,  and  are  willing  to  pay  fees 
sufficient  to  support  the  school  without  cost  to  the  Colony,  but  they  require 
the  assistance  of  Government  so  as  to  secure  a  proper  succession  of 
masters.    I  shall  address  you  on  this  subject  in  a  separate  despatch. 

10.  The  present  petition  I  venture  to  strongly  recommend  for  your 
favourable  consideration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

Henry  A.  Blakx, 
Governor. 
The  Right  Honourable 

J.  Chamberlain,  M.P., 

Hit  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Enclosure  No.  1. 

A  Petition  fob  thb  Establishment  of  a  British  School. 
To  His  Excellency 

Sir  Henry  Blake,  G.C.M.G., 

Governor,  etc.,  etc 
Sir, 

We,  the  undersigned  residents  in  Hong  Kong,  beg  to  call  your  Excel- 
lency's attention  to  the  following  facte  with  regard  to  education  in  Hong 
Kong,  in  the  hope  that  means  may  be  found  for  the  provision  of  education 
for  the  European  children  in  the  Colony,  better  than  exist  at  present. 

1.  The  need  of  suitable  education  for  European  children  in  the  Colony 
is  now  very  great.  The  European  population  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
number  of  European  children  in  the  Colony  between  the  ages  of  five  to 
sixteen  (inclusive),  as  shown  by  the  recent  Census,  is  175  males  and  202 
females.  Of  these  a  very  large  proportion  are  the  children  of  parents  of 
small  means,  including  many  employes  of  the  Government,  who  cannot 
afford  either  a  private  education  or  to  send  their  children  to  Europe  for 
schooling.  To  these  a  school  in  the  Colony  where  a  suitable  education 
can  be  obtained  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

2.  At  present  no  suitable  education  for  European  children,  other  than 
Portuguese,  is  provided  in  the  Colony.  This  statement  may  seem  at  first 
somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  number  of  schools  maintained  or 
assisted  by  the  Government  in  which  "  a  European  education  "  is  said  to 
be  "  given  in  a  European  language."  We  venture,  however,  to  think  that 
the  following  considerations  will  show  that  our  statement  is  not 
inaccurate  : — 

(a)  The  schools  in  the  Colony  assisted  by  Government  are  ninety-six 
in  number.  Of  these,  seventy  schools  are  in  Class  I.,  "in 
which  a  Chinese  education  is  given  " ;  three  schools  are  in 
Class  II.,  in  which  "a  European  education  is  given  in  the 
Chinese    language."     The  schools   in  these  two  classes  are 
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obviously  not  available  for  European  children.     Theecfa 
Class  III.,  "in  which  a  European  education  is  given 
European   language,"  are  twenty-three  in    Dumber.     But 
the  great  majority  of  these  schools  the  masters  are  Chinese 
and  these  Chinese  masters  are  not  only  incompetent  to  giv 
European  education  to  European  children,  but  also  habit 
use  their  own  language  as  the  medium  of  instruct  ion  inexpl 
he  English  Ixmks.  which  they  tench,  to  their  imj.il-.     Sucl 
schools  air.  therefore,  also  not  available  fur  Europeans.     Th 
are  only  two  I  irant-in-Aid  Schools  in  Class  III.   which  ha 
English  teachers,  and  are  open  to  Europeans.     In   addiii 
to  the  schools  in   these  three  classes,  there  are  the  Queen 
College    and     the    Belilios  Public  School   maintained   by 
Government,  in  which  there  are  English  teachers  ;  and  al» 
eleven  schools  maintained  by  the  Government,  in  which   tli 
are  only  Chinese  teachers.    Thus  of  a  total  of  109  schools  th 
are  only  four  available  for  English  children. 
(b)  We  consider  that  even  in  those  four  schools  in  which  tfai 

English  teachers,  European  boys  cannot  secure  a  proper 
education.  Education  should  include  both  the  acquiremen 
of  knowledge,  and  also  the  formation  of  character.  In  both 
these  respects  we  consider  that  the  education  of  the  European 
children  suffers  very  much  from  the  fact  that  Europeans 
Asiatics  are  mixed,  and  the  European  child  has  to  be  educe 
side  by  side  in  the  same  class  with  large  numbers  of  Asiatics. 

As  regards  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  this  mixture  of  races  opera 
very  injuriously  upon  the  European.    The  Chinese  come  to  these  sch 
to  learn  English,  not  to  acquire  general  knowledge.    In  his  report  l< 
1866,  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  the  Headmaster  at  the  Central  School  Mod 
Inspector  of  the  Government  Schools,  wrote:  "Nothing  seems  to  find 
favour  with  the  Chinese  which  does  not  bear  a  market  value.     Hence  tl 
comparative  success  of  the  Central  School,  English  I m •  i r . u-  convertible  in 
dollars."*     The  following  year   "the  Principal  of  St.  Saviour's  ('• 
dwelled  especially  on  proving  the  difficulties  one  meets  here  in  edui 
Chinese.    They  don't  study  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  knowledge,  bat  fi 
the  sake  of  dollars  and  to  enable  them  to  earn  money,  and  the  Very  B 
Father  anticipated  that  with  very  few  exceptions  we  would  never  - 
in  having  Chinese  conversant  with  our  sciences,  but  we  musl 
ourselves  with  forming  clerks  and  compradores."t     In    his    Report    Ii 
1889  the  late  Inspector  of  Schools  explains  the  more  regular  attendai 
at  the  schools  in  which  English  is  taught,  as  compared  with  the  Chini 
schools,  by  the  fact  that  "the  education  given  is  a  special  one  having 
distinct  money  value."     We  do  not  wish  to  call  in  question  the  wiadi 
of  the  Chinese  in  this  matter  ;  but  we  would  point  out  that  in  a  school 
which  the  majority  of  the  boys  are  Chinese,  who  come  to  learn  Engli 
and  not  for  the  sake  of    acquiring  knowledge,  the  European  boy,  w 
comes  to  acquire  knowledge  and  not  to  learn  English,  must  be  at  a  ve 
serious  disadvantage.    That  the  Chinese  boys  often  do  better  than  Europe 
boys  in  the  examinations  at  such  schools  does  not  militate,  as  it  might  ai  tii 
sight  seem  to  do,  against  this  statement;   for  the  Chinese  boys  have  U 
doubted  ability,  and,  moreover,  they  far  outnumber  the   Engikh   I-'.1 
and  are  of  much  more  advanced  age  than  their   European  cla 
The  methods  of  education,  moreover,  have  to  be  adapted  to  the  instructi 
of  the  Chinese,  and  many  an  English  !>o\  is  of  ncccs-in  kept  hack  wliil 
instruction  is  laboriously  imparted  to  those  who  have  a  verj  inferior  kno> 
ledge  of  the  medium  of  instruction.     The  above  remarks  appl>  also  to  il 


•  See  "Dates  and  Events  connected  »itli  the  lli-ior\  ..(  Edlli 
Hong  Kong,"  p.  13. 
f   I  bid-,  p.  21. 
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so-oaUe  I  "Foreign  Classes'-'  in  the  Queen's  College,  where  Europeans 
and  non-ChineM  Asiatics  are  mixed.* 

As  regards  the  formation  of  character,  it  is  not  easy  to  mite  without 
the  risk  of  giving  offence  to  our  Chinese  neighbours.  It  is  not  our  wish 
to  do  this,  for  we  gladly  recognise  the  worth  and  high  character  of  many 
of  our  Chinese  fellow-residents  in  the  Colony,  lint  the  Chinese  boys  in 
the  schools  are  numbered  by  thousands,  large  numbers  of  uhmn.  I>e  it 
noticed,  come  from  the  mainland,  and  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Colony  ;  and  the  ordinary  standards  of  truth,  honour  and  morality  amongst 
the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people  undeniably  differ  very  widely  from  our 
European  standards.  Chinese  children  are  fully  conversant  with  many 
matters  which  are  purposely  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  European  children. 
Constant  contact  with  Chinese,  both  in  class-room  and  playground!  must 
affect  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  European  boy  ;  more  especially 
as  the  average  age  of  the  European  boy  is  much  below  that  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  younger  are  always  apt  to  follow  the  older.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fad  that  some  <>f  oar  most  respected  Chinese  fellow-residents  have  recently 
Started  a  school  for  their  own  children,  because  they  do  not  think  it  desirable 
that  they  should  lie  thrown  into  constant  contact  with  the  Iwys  in  the 
Queen's  College.  What  is  not  desirable  for  Chinese  boys  in  this  respect  is 
not  desirable  for  Euro|>eans  ;  but  the  Europeans  who  have  to  send  their 
children  to  the  existing  mixed  schools  have  not  the  wealth  to  enable  them 
to  imitate  the  Chinese  in  this  matter  of  starting  a  school  for  themselves. 

3.  "  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  Report  for  1870,  "the  greatest 
educational  want  in  Hong  Kong  is  that  of  a  school  or  schools  for  European 
and  American  children  of  both  sexes.  .  .  .  The  school  need  not  be  a 
free  one.  After  the  preliminary  expenses  of  site  and  building,  with  which 
the  Government  might  fairly  charge  itself,  the  fees  would  go  far  to  make 
the  school  self-supporting.  .  .  .  Under  whatever  regulations  it  might 
ultimately  be  placed,  such  a  school  Ls  very  much  wanted,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  astonishment  that  parents  have  not  long  ago  made  a  strenuous  move- 
ment in  this  direction."!  If  the  want  existed  in  1870,  much  more  does  it 
exist  in  1901,  when  the  number  of  European  children  has  greatly  increased. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  the  want,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  "  Hong 
Kong  Public  School,"  which  was  commenced  in  1880.  This  school  was 
staited  by  an  influential  committee  ;  it  had  the  advantage  of  good  school- 
rooms  prot  ided  free  of  rent  in  St.  Paul's  College  ;  but  it  failed.  The  chief 
reasons  of  its  failure  were  as  follows:  -Kiist.  the  ( !c>\  cnnncnt  liiant-in- 
Aid  being  calculated  for  schools  with  large  numbers  of  Chinese  pupils 
and  with  Chinese  teachers,  was  wholly  inadequate  to  help  a  school  with 
a  smaller  number  of  pupils  and  with  European  teachers.  Secondly,  the 
i'  •  that  ■  -r ■  1 1 [<  1  he  charged  were  necessarily  low.  Fur  these  two  reasons 
it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  large  annual  subscription  in  the  Colony  for  the 
support  of  the  School.  Then,  in  the  third  place,  it  was  a  matter  of  very- 
great  difficulty  for  the  managers,  who  of  course,  had  not  the  control  of  a 
large  staff  of  teachers,  as  the  Government  has,  to  retain  a  teacher  per- 
manently at  the  school  ;  the  attractions  of  Government  posts,  and  other 
caUBCS,  leading  to  frequent  vacancies  in  the  post  of  teacher.    The  same 


*  A  young  English  hoy  who  goes  to  the  Queen's  College  and  Ls  placed 
in  a  low  class  "is  compelled  to  sit  idle  under  a  Chinese  assistant,  who  teaches 
his  Chinese  pupils  in  the  Chinese  language.  Could  any  plan  be  devised 
more  calculated  to  render  a  boy  listless  and  inattentive  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  school  course  1 

t  A  senior  master  in  the  Queen's  College  stated  that  he  sent  his  son  to 
be  taught  there,  but  always  took  good  care  to  keep  his  son  in  his  own  room 
away  from  the  Chinese  boys  during  the  mid-day  recess.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  European  masters  in  these  mixed  schools  have,  without 
exception,  sent  their  own  children  elsewhere  for  education. 

J  "  Dates  and  Events,"  p.  18.  _ 
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causes  would  operate  now  on  anyprivate  endeavour.     They  simply  cou 
the  fact,  now  well  recognised  at  home,  that  for  the  effect  i\  I    cai  i 
of  education  the  State  must  undertake  the  work.    The  Public  Si 
Shanghai,  with  230  pupils,  of  whom  80  per  cent,  are  European,  the 
being  Eurasian  and  quarter-Eurasian,  could  not  be  carrii.l   on    i 
an  annual  Grant  from  the  Municipal  Government  of  T1-.  I.' » •<  >  u  ilh  certi 
special  grants  in  addition.     In  Hong  Kong,  ai  in  Shanghai,  low  fees 
be  charged;  but  experience  has  proved  that  Mr.  Stewart's  ants 
that  such  a  school  might  be  nearly  supported  by  the  fees  w  is  too  sang 
and  in  these  days  it  is  useless  to  argue  that  necessary  education  .-! 
provided  by  charitable  contributions  and  not  by  the  rates, 

•I.  It  has  been  urged  against  the  proposal  to  found  a  school  tor    R 
pea ns  only,  at  the  cost  of  the  rate-payers,  that  it  would  be  "  class  legish it  i< 
As  ;i  matter  of  bet  the  present  system  isone  of  "  class  legislation  "  in  I  n 
of  the  Chinese  ai  against  the  E\iropeans.     All  the  schools  in  Class  I. 
Class  11.  and  almost  all  the  schools  in  Class  III.  arc  available  for  the  Qui 
until.      The    Government  has  just  voted    99,000    to  build    a    school 
Yauinaii.  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  others  wished  to  establi-. 
a  school,  asking  for  nothing  more  than  a  Government  Grant-in-Aid. 
is  idle  to  say  that  that  school  and  scores  of  other  schools  maintainc-i 
supported  by  Government  are  available  for  Chinese  and  Europeans  aliki 
Kven  the  schools  in  which  English  is  taught,  where  they  have  China 
teachers  and  instruction  carried  on  in  the  Chinese  language,  are  no  Mm 
available  for  Europeans  for  the  purpose  of  education  than  the  sea  is  avai 
able  for  them  as  a  place  of  residence.     It  is  true  that  a  large  pro]" 
of  the  rales  is  paid  by  the  Chinese.     It  is  equally  true  that  no  inconsid 
able  proportion  is  paid  by  Europeans.    The  Chinese  are  bountifully 
uiled  by  the  Government  with  an  education  such  as  they  dec 
Europeans  are  not.    We  do  not  grudge  the  Chinese  the  advents 
to  them  ;  we  only  ask  for  similar  advantages  for  Europeans.     T! 
is  a  com|K»ite  one.     Both  Europeans  and  Chinese  are  absolutely  essen 
for  its  very  existence.    Hy  all  means  let  the  Chinese  have  the  advantage 
a  good  education  ;    but  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  wisdom  or  justice 
the  part  of  the  I  Jovernment  to  make  it  impossible  for  Eurn|>eans  of  smal 
means  to  remain  in  the  Colony  unless  they  are  prepared  to  forego  a  pp 
education  for  their  children. 

5.  It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  enter  into  details  as  r> 
the  character  and   management  of  such  a  school  as  is  suggested 
there  are  certain  points  of  importance,  arising  from  the  peculiar  circa 
stances  of  Hong  Kong,  to  which  we  think  it  well    to  call  your  Excel  I 
attention. 

(a)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  Europeans  in     H 
Kong  who  require  something  more  than  a  Primary  Educati 
for  their  children,  we  think  that  a  school  for  Europeans  on 
to   combine    both    Primary   and   Secondary    Education.    Thi 
scale  of  fees  might  easily  be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  tho* 
who  desired  a  higher  education  should  pay  higher   f«. 
must  be  remembered  that   the   Queen's  College  provides    " 
Chinese  with  more  than  a  Primary  Education. 
(fc)  We  consider  that  it  should  be  possible  for  the  children  to   obi 
Christian  teaching  in  the  school.     At  present  the  onl\   reUgi 
taught  in   the   Government   Schools   is   Confucianism!      Eu 
pea  ns   may   justly   claim   thai    their  children   should    I 
opportunity  of  Christian  teaching.     Some  ni.  at) 

as  exists  in  Hoard  Schools  in  England,  by  which  teaching  is  i 
Christian  Scriptures  should  be  given  by  the  mil 
denominations  to  the  children  of  such  parents  as  might  wj 
for  it,  would  in  our  opinion  be  essential. 
(e)   In   view   of   ihe   manner   in    which    the   European    population 
scattered,  and  the  difficulty  i,f  locomotion,  especially  in  sum 
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we  consider  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment for  the  boarding  of  some  of  the  children.    This  is  very 
largely  done  in  Government  Schools  in  India. 
6.  In  conclusion,  and  on  account  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  we 
venture  to  appeal  to  your  Excellency  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  Europeans  only,  where  people  of  small  means  may  be  able  to  obtain  a 
suitable  education  for  their  children.    Whatever  may  be  advanced  in 
argument  as  a  matter  of  theory,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  European  in 
the  Colony,  from  your  Excellency  downwards,  can  really  consider  that 
the  system  of  mixing  a  small  number  of  European  children  with  vast 
numbers  of  Asiatics  in  the  same  schools  is  really  beneficial.    As  a  matter 
nf  practical  politics  such  a  school  as  we  have  advocated  is  most  urgently 
needed.    We  most  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  your  Excellency  will  be 
able  to  give  a  favourable  response  to  our  appeal. 
I  Here  follow  111  signatures.]  .  ..  . 


Enclosdbe  No.  2. 

A  Petition  fob  the  Establishment  of  a  High  School  fob  Chinese. 

Ho.no  Kong,  2nd  March,  1001. 
Sib, 

On  behalf  of  an  important  and  influential  section  of  the  Chinese 
community,  we  desire  respectfully  to  draw  the  attention  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  to  the  urgent  need  for  a  suitable  English  School  for  the 
education  of  the  children — both  boys  and  girls — of  the  upper  classes  of 
the  Chinese  resident  in  this  Colony. 

2.  The  efforts  of  the  Government  have  hitherto  been  directed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  spread  of  an  elementary  education  among  what  may  be 
called  the  lower  and  lower-middle  classes,  both  Chinese  and  non-Chinese. 
Hut  the  higher  and  more  thorough  training  of  the  children  of  the  more 
well-to-do  classes  has  never  been  provided  for. 

a.  The  Queen's  College  and  the  Belilios  Public  School  are  excellent 
Government  institutions  in  their  way,  but  the  exceedingly  large  number 
of  pupils  attending  these  schools  and  the  paucity  of  English  teachers, 
and  the  indiscriminate  and  intimate  intermingling  of  children  from 
families  of  the  most  various  social  and  moral  standing,  render  them  abso- 
lutely undesirable  as  well  as  unsuitable  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
respectable  Chinese  families. 

4.  As  Government  Board  Schools  the  above  institutions  answer  their 
purposes  admirably,  but  we  submit  that,  in  view  of  the  large  increase  to 
the  Chinese  population  of  a  higher  social  status  and  permanently  residing 
in  this  Colony,  it  is  time  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  a  secondary 
education  for  their  children. 

5.  At  present,  Chinese  who  wish  to  give  their  sons  a  good  English 
education  have  either  to  send  them  to  England  or  the  United  States  for  a 
long  period  or  to  engage  at  great  expense  a  private  tutor,  who  after  all 
may  not  be  a  trained  teacher.  In  the  first  case  the  children  are  parted 
from  their  parents  at  a  most  impressionable  age  and  incur  a  very  great 
risk  of  finding  themselves  unable  on  their  return  to  resume  their  proper 
position  in  the  family. 

6.  The  want  is  now  increasingly  felt  of  a  school  at  which  such  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  could  be  obtained  as  would  enable  boys  to  leave 
school  at  a  suitable  age,  and  on  proceeding  to  England  to  at  once  enter 
on  the  special  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  profession  which  might 
have  been  selected  for  them  by  their  parents. 

7.  The  best  interests  of  the  family  demand  also  that  the  liberal  education 
of  Chinese  boys  should  be  accompanied  by  a  commensurate  advance  in 
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the  education  of  Chinese  girls,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ache 
which  we  now  beg  to  submit  to  His  Excellency's  moat  favourable 
sideration  makes  equal  provision  for  girls. 

8.  The  expense  entailed  upon  the  Government  by  the  adoption  of 
scheme  may  at  first  sight  appear  great,  but  we  do  not  consider  that  it 
be  in  any  way  out  of  proportion  to  the  result!  which  are  to  be  lool, 
It  is  at  present  a  constant  complaint  that,  having  received  an  education 
the  Govern  men  t  Schools,  the  Chinese  have  failed  to  assimilate  to  any  exl 
English  sympathies  and  ideas,  and  are  ever  backward  in  responding  to 
cull  of  public  duties.    But  we  are  confident  that  thorough  edu 

the  lines  which  we  now  suggest  will  soon  remove  all  cause  for  such  a 
plaint.    Such  an  education  will  not  only  endow  our  young 
women  with  more  open  minds  and  greater  public  spirit,  but  will  resuli 
the  more  cordial  co-operation  of  the  British  and  Chinese   nation. 
closer  intercourse  between  them. 

9.  It  is  well  said  that  "  large  outlay  on  education  is,  if  wisely  directs 
far  from  being  necessarily  open  to  the  charge  of  extravagance.     On 
contrary,  an  excellent  system  of  public  education  is  one  of  the  best  fom 
of  national  investment.     In  commercial  and   industrial   efficiency,   in 
higher  level  of  civic  duty,  and,  above  all,  in  the  wider  diffusion  of  toon 
culture  ami  religious  feeling,  the  nation  is  amply  repaid  for  what  it  spem 

10.  We  beg  to  subjoin  a  scheme*   which  roughly  represents  our  | 
posals.    Should  His  Excellency  deem  them  worthy  of  oooaiderafioa, 
shall  be  happy  to  discuss  them  more  fully  in  a  personal  interview  st 
time  that  His  Excellency  may  desire. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

'  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servants, 

Ho  Kai. 

w n  Ayi  k. 

Fung  Wa  Cii 
Chan  TtWO  Shano. 
I  i  n   I. \t   ('in  N. 
Ld  Kvx  T'esc. 
S.  W.  Tso. 
Wki  On. 
The  Honourable 

J.  H.  Stewart  Lockhart,  C.M.G., 
C'l/'iniul  Srrn  ton/. 


Enclosure  No.  3. 


Notes  on  Enclosure  No.  1  by  the  Inspector  op  Sen 

With  reference  to  the  question  whether  such  a  school  should  I"  eetobli 
by  the  Government  of  Hong  Kong,  the  following  three  paints'  must 
settled  :— 

A.  Is  there  any  inherent  objection  to  such  a  school  on  the  ground  I 

while  supported  by  general  taxation,  it  would  be  for  tin   bee 
of  one  class  only  'I 

B.  If  justifiable  in  principle,  is  it  necessary  7 

C.  If  necessary,  what  kind  of  school  should  it  lie  1 


Not  printed. 
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A . — As  I  understand.the  matter,  public  funds  may  be  devoted  to  any  object 
that  will  add  to  the  strength  or  wealth  of  the  Colony  ;  such  objects  are,  the 
erection  of  batteries  and  forte,  public  works,  and  the  equipment  of  the 
rising  generation  with  knowledge  and  character  enabling  them  to  subserve 
the  general  welfare.  Now,  as  to  this  last  object,  there  is  one  section  of  the 
community  perhaps  of  more  vital  importance  than  any  other,  and  thai  is 
the  members  of  the  mechanical  and  engineering  trades,  the  skilled  British 
liil>our  in  the  dockyards  and  manufactories,  the  engineers  on  local  steamers 
and  steam  tramways.  They  arc  the  back-bone  of  the  Colony  in  time  of 
peace,  and  their  professional  knowledge  would  be  a  potent  factor  in  its 
defence  in  war  time.  Many  of  them  are  already  members  of  the  Engineer 
and  other  Companies  of  the  Volunteer  Force. 

I  base  my  justification  of  such  a  school  as  is  proposed  principally  on  the 
good  it  would  do  the  Colony,  by  strengthening  this  vitally  important  dan. 
To  justify  its  creation,  such  a  school  must  show  itself  an  addition  to  the  local 
and  imperial  armoury  ;  it  is  no  question  of  granting  a  compassionate 
allowance  to  one  section  of  the  community,  however  deserving. 

B. — There  are  in  the  Colony,  according  to  the  recent  Census,  17j>  boys 
and  202  girls  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16.  Few  of  these  are  children  <>f 
the  comparatively  wealthy  classes  who  can  afford  to  live  at  the  Peak. 
Most  of  them  have  parents  of  the  professions  above  enumerated.  To  such 
parents  there  are  three  courses  open.  Either  they  can  send  their  children 
home  to  be  educated  ;  or  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  existing  schools  ; 
nr  they  can  let  their  children  grow  up  without  instruction.  As  regards 
the  first  alternative,  it  is  simply  out  of  the  question  on  the  score  of  expense 
in  most  cases,  the  expense  not  only  of  sending  them  home,  but  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  two  establishments  out  of  one  income.  But  in  the  few  cases  where 
they  can  be  so  sent  home,  they  are  probably  lost  to  the  Colony  ;  it  is  at  least 
as  likely  as  not  they  will  never  return.  The  second  alternative  before 
them  is  to  send  their  children  to  Queen's  College  or  some  other  of  the 
local  schools.  Apart  from  the  educational  question,  and  speaking  of  the 
climate,  there  seems  no  particular  reason  why  children  should  not  grow 
up  in  Hong  Kong.  And  it  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  value  to  the  Colony 
and  the  Empire's  Far-Eastern  interests  which  there  would  be  in  a  thoroughly 
acclimatised,  technically  trained,  well-educated  nucleus  of  mechaniriims 
and  engineers,  who  having  lost  nothing  of  the  natural  characteristics  added 
thereto  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  (such  as  they  could  hardly 
fail  to  pick  up)  and  a  full  understanding  of  Chinese  methods  of  business. 
At  present  this  dream  is  unrealisable  in  part.  One  of  two  characteristics 
must  be  absent :  the  education  must  go  or  the  character  must  suffer, 
though  probably  the  requisite  education  is  not  attainable  by  any  existing 
means. 

The  character  must  suffer.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  many 
good  qualities  of  the  Chinese,  and  feel  that  I  can  say  without  offence  that 
I  should  strongly  object  to  send  children  of  my  own  to  attend  a  mixed 
school.  The  Right  Reverend  the  Ix>rd  Bishop  of  Victoria,  who  was  for 
20  years  (I  believe)  Head  of  a  Chinese  Missionary  College  in  Ning  Po,  and 
should  know,  if  anyone  does,  is  a  signatory  of  the  Petition,  paragraph  2  of 
which  expresses  my  meaning  very  clearly. 

So  universally  is  this  opinion  held  that  the  second  alternative  is  in  practice 
hardly  an  alternative  at  all.  The  children  are  brought  up,  or  allowed  to 
grow  up,  ignorant.  Their  sons  will  be  more  ignorant  still.  When  we  might 
have  had  a  strong  full-blooded  British  community  born  to  the  soil,  to  carry- 
on  our  commerce  against  American,  German  and  French  competition  in 
the  Far  East,  we  are  laying  up  for  ourselves  an  unlearned,  unskilful,  un- 
patriotic generation  of  "  mean  whites  "  to  be  the  standing  disgrace  of  the 
Colony. 

C. — Assuming  the  school  to  be  unobjectionable  and  necessary,  it  remains  to 
consider  what  its  nature  should  be.  The  Petition  asks  for  both  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education.     The  necessity  for  the  latter  must  be  conceded 
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if  my  view  of  the  matter  is  a  correct  one,  and  it  should  Iw  carefully  i 

to  suit  the  practical  requirements  of  the  Colony. 

What  the  cost  to  the  Colony  would  be  can  hardly  be  estimated  at 


There  would  be  considerably  difficulty  in  finding  a  site.     Unless  it  d. 
into  a  success,  perhaps  the  Belilios  Reformatory  might  be  adapted 
use. 

Edward  A.  Irving, 

Inspector    of  Sell 

P.S.—l  should  add  that  I  am  in  agreement  with  those  points 
the  Petition  to  which  I  have  not  alluded  except  the  mntitfc  of  refag 
instruction.  I  hold  that  if  this  is  given  at  all  it  should  be  before  or  i 
school  hours. 


Governor  to  Secretary  of  State. 


No.   380. 


Government   House, 
Hong  Kong,  24th  September,  l 


Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  a  letter  received  from  eight  of  the  le 
Chinese  gentlemen  of  the  Colony  praying  that  facilities  might  be  affon 
them  for  securing  for  the  children  of  the  better  class  Chinese  a  good  Engl 
education,  their  reasons  for  desiring  a  special  school  being  given.  I  defer 
dealing  with  this  until  the  general  question  was  being  considered,  but  rem* 
Wing  that  the  better  classes  of  Chinese  are  quite  as  anxious  as  any  Europ< 
to  preserve  their  children  from  contact  with  children  of  a  lower 
intimate  communication  with  whom  would  be  prejudicial  to  their 
character,  I  sympathise  with  the  desire  of  the  writers,  and  hope  to 
authority  to  meet  their  views  as  well  as  those  of  the  European  Pi titi< 
for  a  separate  school. 

•2.  The  question  might  present  itself  that  the  wealthy  Chinese 
t  licinselves  engage  the  teachers ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  could secu 
same  class  of  teachers  and  the  same  continuity  that  would  result  froi 
employment  of  teachers  by  the  Government. 

3.  1  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  an 
we  can  secure  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  Chinese  upper  cla* 
many  of  whom  will  if  the  schools  succeed  come  down  from  China,  and 
of  whom  will  probably  form  part  of  the  official  class  of  the  future,  the  . 
quences  may  be  far-reaching,  and  the  benefit  to  this  country  may  i 
repay  the  small  outlay  that  the  scheme  demands.     If  the  school  turn- 
success  the  fees  can  be  raised  so  as  to  cover  all  the  expense,  for  the  cla 
which  the  schools  are  intended  is  wealthy  and  can  well  afford  to  pay 
shall  be  glad  to  I*  authorised  to  enter  upon  this  interesting  expei  ini< 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,. 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  Sen  Mil . 

Henrv  A.   Huh 


The  Right  Honourable 

Joseph  Chamiierlaix,  m.p., 
etc  dte.,  dec. 


Cm  tr  nor. 
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Secretary  ok  Stat*  to  Governor. 

Hong  Kono.  Downing  Street, 

No.  408.  6th  December,  1901 . 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  No.  343 
of  the  3rd  September,  enclosing  a  memorial  from  certain  British  inhabitants 
of  Hong  Kong,  asking  that  a  Government  School  may  be  established  for 
European  children  ;  and  of  your  despatch  No.  380  of  the  24th  September, 
enclosing  a  letter  from  certain  Chinese  residents  asking  that  a  suitable, 
English  School  may  be  established,  with  the  assistance  of  Government,  for 
the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Chinese  upper  classes. 

2.  In  view  of  your  strong  recommendation,  and  the  arguments  with  which 
it  is  supported,  I  am  prepared  generally  to  approve  of  the  adoption  of  both 
these  proposals. 

3.  Before,  however,  any  definite  steps  are  taken  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  either  school,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  further  and  fuller 
details  of  the  initial  and  the  annual  cost  of  each  school,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  foreseen  at  present. 

4.  I  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Colonial  Government  to  limit 
the  amount  of  its  building  grant  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  Chinese  Higher 
School.  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  Government  could  afford  to  contribute 
a  sum  equal  to  or  not  much  below  $100,000  if  so  much  were  raised  by 
private  contributions. 

5.  You  will  doubtless  also  consider  and  report  in  due  course  how  the 
establishment  of  these  two  new  schools  will  affect  the  Queen's  College,  and 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  effect  any  reduction  of  the  expenditure  on 
the  latter  school. 

6.  I  observe  from  the  account  of  the  system  of  education  in  Hong  Kong, 
which  haa  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Irving  for  the  Board  of  Education,  that 
there  is  a  school  for  sons  of  the  troops  in  the  Colony.  If  this  is  in  way  con- 
trolled or  supported  by  the  military  authorities,  I  presume  that  it  will  cease 
to  exist  on  the  opening  of  a  Government  School  for  European  Children. 
I  also  assume  that  the  British  and  American  pupils  at  the  Belilios  Public 
School  are  likely  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  school. 

7.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  new  schools  will  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

J.  Ghambkrlain. 
Governor 

Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  G.C.M.G., 
dtc.,  etc.,  dec. 

Note. — A  School  for  European  British  subjects  resident  in  the  Colony 
has  now  been  opened  at  Kowloon,and  had  during  the  year  1903  an  average 
attendance  of  46.    [Ed.] 
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APPENDIXE. 


THE    GRANT  CODE. 


Preliminary  Chapter. 


Object  of 

(Jr.uil. 


1.  A  sum  of  money  is  annually  granted  by  Government  for  Public  Edi 
in  the  Golony,  and  is  administered  by  the  Government  through  the  In 
of  Schools. 

2.  The  object  of  the  Grant  is  to  aid  in  maintaining : — 

(a)  English  Schools. 
(6.)  Vernacular  School* 

Chapter  L 


Introductorv. 


"  English 
School." 


"Vernacular 
School." 

"  Grant 
Sohcol." 
"Inspector." 


■  Attend- 
ance." 


3.  The  term  "  English  School  "  means  a  school  in  which  the  study 
English  Language  is  a  compulsory  subject,  or  in  which  the  English  Langi 
is  the  medium  of  instruction. 

4.  The  term  "  Vernacular  School  "  means  a  school  in  which  the  Chi 
language  is  the  sole  medium  of  instruction  during  the  hours  of  attend 

5.  The  term  "  Grant  School  "  means  any  English  or  Vernacular  Sch 
receipt  of  a  Grant  under  the  Code. 

0.  The  term  "  Inspector  "  means  the  Inspector  of  Schools  or  any  j 
employed  by  the  Government  as  Anting  Inspector,  Sub-Inspector,  or  Ini 
of  Needlework. 
Managers."  7.  The  terra  "Managers"  includes  all  persons  who  have  the  manages 
any  Grant  School,  whether  the  legal  interest  in  the  school  house  is  or 
vested  in  them. 

8.   "  Attendance  "  means  attendance  at.  instruction  during  four  hou 
one  day. 

Note  (i.)    The  times  constituting  attendances  must  be  so  arranged 
each  school  as  to  render  practicable  an  effective  supervision 
Attendance  Registers. 

Note  (ii.)  The  class  registers  must  be  marked  and  finally  closed 

the  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance   begins.     If 
scholar  entered  in  the  register  as  attending  is  withdrawn 
school  beforo  the  time  constituting    an    attendance   is  con 
the  entry  of  attendance  should  be  at  once  cancelled. 

Note  (iii.)  The  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance  may  include 
interval  for  recreation  of  not.  more  than  15  minutes  in  a  meet 
of  three  hours,  and  not  more  than  10  minutes  in  a  shorter  mi 

Note(iv.l  Visits  paid  during  the  school  hours,  under  proper  guii 
to  Museums,  Art  Galleries,  and  other  places  of  educational 
or  of  national  or  historical  interest,  may  be  reckoned  in  n: 
up   the    minimum   times   constituting   an   attendance,    pro 
that  not  more  than  ten  such  attendances  may  be  claimed  fi 
one  scholar  in   the  same  school  year,  and  that  tin-   pi 
visited  and  the  arrangements  for  such  visits  are  appr 
Inspector. 
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Note  (v.)  No  attendance  ia,  as  a  rule,  recognised  for  any  scholar  under 
five  years  of  age,  or  over  20  years  of  age,  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  Inspector. 

9.  An  attendance  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  be  divided 
into  two  half- attendances  of  not  necessarily  equal  duration.  The  marking 
of  these  half-attendances  will  be  carried  out  as  indicated  in  Article  8. 

10.  The  "  Average  Attendance  "  for  any  period  is  found  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  attendances  made  during  that  period  by  the  number  of  times 
■in  which  the  school  has  met  during  that  period. 

1 1.  The  "  Annual  Grant  last "  is  a  register,  kept  by  the  Inspector,  of  all 
schools  in  receipt  of  a  Grant  under  the  Code. 

Vote  (i.)  The  Annual  Grant  of  a  school  begins  to  run,  as  a  rule,  from  the 
date  on  which  the  school  is  placed  upon  the  Annual  Grant  List. 

Note  (ii.)  Any  school  from  which  the  entire  Annual  Grant  is  withheld, 
is  at  once  removed  from  the  Annual  Grant  List,  and  cannot  be 
replaced  thereon  until  a  frcBh  application  has  been  addressed  to 
the  Inspector. 

12.  The  "School  Year"  is  the  year  or  other  period  for  which  an  annua! 
Grant  is  for  the  time  being  paid  or  payable  under  this  Code. 

Note  (i.)  The  Grant  becomes  payable  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  end  of  the  School  Year.  The  Government  at  the 
time  of  agreeing  to  place  a  school  on  the  Annual  Grant  List 
informs  the  Managers  in  what  month  the  Grant  will  become 
payable,  and  this  month  continues  the  same  from  year  to  year, 
unless  the  Government  informs  the  Managers  of  a  change. 

Note  (ii.)  An  instalment  of  the  Grant  may  be  paid  when,  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  date  of  the  School  Year,  or  any  other  sufficient 
cause,  the  time  at  which  the  Grant  would  otherwise  be  payable  is 
delayed  by  three  months  or  more. 

Note  (iii.)  Where  a  Grant  is  payable  for  a  school  which  has  been  closed, 
the  amount  of  such  Grant  shall  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  net  outstanding  liabilities  on  current  account  of  the  school 
at  the  time  of  its  closing. 

13.  The  Managers  may  adopt  for  purposes  of  instruction  an  F.ducational 
Year,  which  need  not  be  identical  with  the  School  Year. 


"  Half  At- 
tendances." 


"  Average 
Attendance." 


"Annual 
Grant  List." 


"  School 
Year,"  and 
ayment  of 
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rants. 


"Educa- 
tional Year." 


Chapter  II. 


ISSPBCTION. 

11.  The  Inspector  is  required  to  visit  schools,  to  enquiro  whether  the  Duties  of 
conditions  of  Annual  Grants  have  been  fulfilled,  and  to  report  to  the  Govern-  Inspector, 
ment. 

15.  The  Inspector  may  visit  at  any  time  without  notice  any  school  in  which  Visits  with- 
the  scholars  are   receiving  instruction  under  the  Code.     The   Manager  or  out  notice. 
Teachers  must,  if  required,  produce  for  his  inspection  the  registers,  log-book, 
and.  after  duo  notice,   the  cash-book.     Any  of  these  documents   may    be 
required  to  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  or  to  the  Government. 

Chapter  III. 


Management. 

16.  The  Managers  are  held  responsible  by  the  Government  for  the  conduct  Duties  of 
of  their  schools,  for  their  maintenance  in  efficiency,  and  for  the  provision  of  all  Mumpers. 
needful  furniture,  books,  and  apparatus,  and  in  particular  of  : — 

(a.)  Suitable  Registers  ; 

(6.)  A  Diary  or  Log-book  ; 
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Managers' 
Returns. 


Registers 
and  account*. 


Inspector  to 
have  timely 
notice  of  all 
closures.'- 


Note  (i.)  The  Log-book  must  be  stoutly  bound  and  must  be  kept 
the  principal  Teacher,  who  is  required  to  enter  in  it  firm 
time  to  time  such  events  as  the  introduction  of  new  book 
apparatus,  or  courses  of  instruction,  any  plan  of  lessoii 
approved  by  the  Inspector,  the  visits  of  Managers,  absenci 
illness,  or  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  sc 
Staff,  or  any  special  circumstances  affecting  the  school 
may,  for  the  sake  of  future  reference  or  for  any  other  re 
deserve  to  be  recorded.  No  reflections  or  opinions  of  a  ge: 
character  are  to  be  entered  in  the  I/>g-book. 
Note  (ii.)  In  the  case  of  schools  where  the  principal  teacher  is 
European,  the  Managers  are  required  to  record  their  vi 
in  the  Log-book,  and  to  note  therein  the  attendances  at  th 
time  of  their  visits. 
Note  (iii.)  The  summary  of  any  report  made  by  the  Inspector  an 
any  remarks  made  upon  it  by  the  Government  must,  as  soo; 
as  communicated  to  the  Managers,  be  copied  verbatim  int. 
the  Log-book  and  signed  by  them. 

(c.)  A  Cash-book  ; 

(d.)  Tho  Code  and  Revised  Instructions  for  each  year. 

17.  Managers  are  supplied  with  a  form  of  Annual  Return,  which  the; 
are  required  to  have  ready  for  the  Inspector  immediately  after  the  end  ti 
the  School  Year.  Any  other  Returns  called  for  by  the  Government  mu> 
bo  duly  made. 

18.  It  is  the  duty  of  Managers  to  see  that  the  admission  and  daily  attend 
ancc  of  the  scholars  are  carefully  registered  by  or  under  tho  supervision  C 
the  principal  teacher,  and  periodically  to  verify  them,  and  to  keep  accu 
accounts  of  income  and  expenditure. 

19.  Notice  must  be  sent  to  tho  Inspector  by  the  Manager,  in  soon 
possible  in  each  case,  of  every  date  upon  which  a  school  will  be  closed,  or 
ordinary  work  suspended,  during  tho  year.     These  dates  should  include 
usual  and  any  special   holidays,   and  any  closure  on  account  of  epidt-mi 
sickness. 


Ill 


Note — This  article  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  discretion  of  Mana 
in  closing  a  school  temporarily  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  emer 

Compliance         20.  The  Managers  must  at  once  comply  with  any  notice  of  the  Sanit_ 
^i-Ifc^i'0  Authority  or  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  requiring  them  for  a  gpecifi 
time,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  or  any  danger  to  he 
likely  to  arise  from  the  condition  of  the  school,  either  to  close  the  school  i 
exclude  any  scholars  from  attendance,  but  after  complying  they  may  apr 
to  the  Government  if  they  consider  the  notice  to  be  unreasonable. 


close  school. 


Chapter  IV. 


Annual  Grants. 

General  Conditions. 

Conditions  of      21.  Tho  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  school  in  order  to  obtain 
Annual  Annual  Grant  are  those  set  forth  in  this  Code.     The  decision  of  Govemm 

Grant.  whether  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  any  case  is  final  and  conclusive. 

Application         22.   Before  a  new  school  can  be  placed  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  an  ar 
for  Grant.       cation  must  be  made  to  the  Inspector  by  the  Manager,  and  particulars 

given  as  detailed  in  Schedule  A. 
Children  not      23.  No  child  may  be  refused  admission  as  a  scholar  on  other  than  roasoni 
to  be  refused  grounds, 
adou.-sion. 
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24.  The  school  must  not  be  unnecessary. 

25.  A  schov/i  must  have  met  on  not  less  than  200  days  in  the  year. 
Note. — If  a  school  claiming  an  Annual  Grant  for  the  first  time  hag  not 

been  open  for  a  whole  year,  or  if  a  school  has  been  closed  during 
the  year  under  medical  authority  or  for  any  unavoidable  cause, 
a  corresponding  reduction  is  made  from  the  number  of  meetings 
required  by  this  Article. 

26.  The  Government  must  be  satisfied:  — 

(a.)  That  the  school  premises  are  healthy,  lighted,  cleaned,  drained,  and 
ventilated,  and  contain  sufficient  accommodition  for  the  scholars 
attending  the  school,  and  that  the  school  has  a  sufficient  Staff, 
and  is  properly  provided  with  suitable  desks  and  furniture,  books, 
maps,  and  other  apparatus.     In  no  case  shall  there  be  less  than 
80  cubic  feet  of  internal  space  and  8  square  feet  of  internal  area 
for  each  unit  of  average  attendance. 
Note.  — The  plans  of  all  new  school  premises  and  enlargements  must 
be  approved  by  the  Government  before  such  new  premises 
and  enlargements  are  passed  under  this  Article. 
(b.)  That  the  course  of  instruction  is  in  accordance  with  a  time  table, 
to  be  approved  for  the  school  by  the  Inspector. 
Note  (i.)  The  course  of  instruction  in  English  Schools  intended  for 
the   education   of   Chinese   scholars   should   include,   in   the 
three  lowest  standards : — 
(i.)    Daily  practice  in  colloquial  English, 
(ii.)  Elementary  Geography, 
(iii.)  Instruction  in  the  Chinese  written  language. 
And  in  the  four  highest  standards,  in  addition  to  the  above — 
'iv.)  General  History  in  Outline, 
(v.)  General  Geography,  special  importance  being  paid  to  the 

British  Empire, 
(vi.)  Elementary  Mathematics. 
Note  (ii.)  The   oourse  of    instruction  in  Vernacular  Schools  should, 
as  a  rule,  include  : — 
(i.)    The  explanation  of  the  Chinese  characters,  which  should 

keep  pace  with  the  learning  of  them, 
(ii.)  Elementary  History. 

(iii.)  Arithmetic,   including  Mental    Arithmetic  and  the  Multi- 
plication Table. 
Note  (iii.)  Any  other  subject     may   be  included    in   the  Course  of 
Instruction,  provided  that  a  graduated  scheme  for  teaching  it 
be  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Inspector. 

27.  The  income  of  any  school  must  be  applied  only  for  the  purposes  of  that 
school. 

28.  The  conditions  required  of  Managers  under  Chapter  III.   must  be 
fulfilled. 

withdrawal  or  grants. 

29.  No  school  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  will  be  deprived  of  a  Grant  under 
Articles  34  and  35  until  the  following  conditions  have  been  fulfilled : — 

(1.)  The  Inspector  must,  in  his  annual  report,  report  the  school  inefficient 
and  state  specifically  the  grounds  of  his  judgment,  and  the  Govern- 
ment must  communicate  the  report  to  the  Managers  and  give 
formal  warning  to  them  that  the  Grant  may  be  withheld  under 
this  Article  if  the  Inspector  again  reports  the  school  inefficient. 

t(2.)  The  Inspector  must,  in  his  next  annual  report,  and  after  a  visit  paid 
with  due  notice  during  the  last  month  of  the  school  year,  again 
report  the  school  inefficient,  and  again  state  specifically  the  grounds 
of  his  judgment. 
B370.  I 
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Prinoipal 

Grants  to 

English 

Schools. 


Principal 
Grants  to 
Vernacular 
School*. 


Method  of 
assessment. 


Power  to  30.  In  cases  where  any  of  the  conditions  of  Annual  Grants  set  forth  in 

warn  instead  Code  (except  such  conditions  as  are  s]»eeial!y  imposed  by  law)  are  not  fuln 
.     winnow-    the  Government  have  power,  after  considering  all  the  circumstance*, 
mg     r""  •       the  Grant  or  portions  of  the  Grant,  and  give  a  warning  to  the  Manage 
the  Grant  may  be  withhold  next  year. 

SUBJECTS   AH1>    AMOUNT    OF   GRANTS. 

31.  The  Annual  Grant  is  made  up  of  the  several  Grunts,  which,  with 
amounts,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  Articles. 

32.  Except  where  it  is  specially  provided  otherwise,  the  sum  mention 
the  amount  of  a  year's  Grant  for  eaoh  unit  of  average  attendance. 

A  fraction  of  a  unit,  if  it  reaches  -5.  may  be  counted  as  an  additi 
unit 

33.  If  the  Grant  is  paid  for  a  period  other  than  a  year,  the  year's  Gi 
inoreased  or  diminished  by  one-twelfth  for  each  mouth  more  or  less  ths 
year. 

34.  Grants  are  made  to  English  schools  under  this  Article. 
(L)  A  Prinoipal  Grant  of  $5,  $0,  $7,  or  £!>,  is  made  to  schools  pro 

with  a  staff  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  subjects  o 
lower  standards, 
(ii.)  A  Prinoipal  Grant  of  25*.,  30*.,  or  35«.  is  made  to  schools  provii 
with  a  staff  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  in  all  subjecti 
the  seventh  standard,  payment  being  made  at  the  average 
of  exchange  for  tin-  year  in  which  the  Grants  are  earned. 

35.  Grants  are  made  to  Vernacular  Schools  under  this  Article. 
(L)  A  Prinoipal  Grant  of  £5,  $C,  $7,  or  SO,  is  made  to  schools  pro1 

with  a  Staff  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  subjects  of 
Lower  Standards, 
(ii.)  A  Principal  Grant  of  I5s.,  17s.  6d.,  or  20a.  is  made  to  schools  pro 
with  a  Staff  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  in  all  the  sul 
of  the  Seventh  Standard,  payment  being  made  at  the  average 
of  exohange  for  the  year  in  which  the  Grants  are  earned. 

36.  The  Government  will  decide  which  of  the  Grants  enumerated  in  Art 
34  and  35  shall  be  paid  after  considering  the  report  and  recommendation 
Inspector  upon  each  of  the  following  four  points  :  provided  that  it  shall  no 
possible  for  any  school  to  earn  the  highest  Grant  unless  it  shall  have  1* 
reported  as  "  thoroughly  efficient  "  by  the  Inspector  for  two  consecutive  yel 

(a.)  The  suitability  of  the  instruction  to  the  circumstances  of  the  scho 

and  the  neighbourhood. 
(6.)  The  thoroughness  and  intelligence  with  which  the  instruction  is  gi 

Note. — The  Inspector  will  periodically  examine  the  scholars  ao 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  form  an  accurate  jui 
ment  on  these  points. 
(c.)  The  sufficiency  and  suitability  of  the  Staff. 

Note. — In  reporting  upon  the  sufficiency  and  suitability  of  the 

the  Inspector  will  have  regard  to  the  litness  of  each  Teac 
for  the  work  allotted  to  him. 
(A)  The  discipline  and  organisation. 

Note. — In    reporting    upon    the    discipline    and   organisation. 
Inspector  will   have   special   regard   to   the   condm  i    i.j 
scholars,  to  the  neatness  and  order  of  the  school  premise* 
furniture,   and  to   the  proper  classification   of   the  scho 
both  for  teaching  and  examination.     To  meet  the  require, 
respecting   discipline,    the    Managers   and   Teachers   will 
expected  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  that  all  reasonable  o 
taken,   in  the  ordinary  management  of  the  school,  to  b 
up  the  scholars  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners 
language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to  impress  u 
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them  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  doty,  of  con- 
sideration and  respect  for  others,  and  of  honour  and  truthful- 
ness  in  -word  and  act. 

37.  Where  the  Government  is  satisfied  that  by  reason  of  a  notion  of  the  Epidemic 
Sanitary  Authority  under  Article  20  or  any  provision  of  Law  requiring  the  Grant. 
exclusion  of  certain  children,  or  by  reason  of  the  exolusion  under  medical 

advice  of  children  from  infected  houses,  the  average  attendance  has  been 
seriously  diminished,  and  that  consequently  a  loss  of  Annual  Grant  would, 
but  for  this  Article,  be  incurred,  the  Government  have  power  to  make  a  special 
Grant,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  suoh  loss,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Grant. 

38.  Grants  may  be  made  to  schools  occupying  leased  premises  of  two-thirds  Grant*  in  a 
of  the  rental.  of  Kent 

Note. — The  rental  is  reckoned  as  not  exceeding  that  paid  for  similar 
buildings  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
39. — (L)  Aid  may  be  granted  to  build  new  schools  if  toe  Government  is  Building 
satisfied.—  Grants. 

(a.)  That  there  is  a  sufficient  population  requiring  a  school  in  the 

neighbourhood. 
(b.)  That  the  school  is  likely  to  be  maintained  in  efficiency. 
(ii. )  The  Grants  made  by  the  Government  for  building,  enlarging,  improving, 
or  fitting  up  schools  will  in  no  case  exceed  one-half  of  the  actual  oost 

(iii.)  The  site,  plana,  estimates,  specifications,  title,  and  trust  deed,  must  be 
previously  approved  by  the  Government. 

(iv.)  The  extension  of  the  area  of  existing  school-rooms  to  receive  more 
scholars,  and  the  addition  of  Teachers'  dwellings  to  existing  school-rooms,  may 
be  treated  pro  tanto  as  new  cases. 

(v.)  The  Trustees  (or  other  legal  representatives)  of  the  school  must  state 
by  a  declaration  of  Trust  to  be  registered  in  the  Land  Office : — 

(a.)  That  the  premises  will  be  used  for  educational  purposes  and  for 

no  other  purpose  whatever. 
(6.)  That  the  school  will  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 

of  the  Grant  Code  in  force  for  the  time  being, 
(e.)  That  the  school  and  premises  will  be  open,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  to  educational  and  sanitary  inspection  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 
(A)  That,  if  they  should  hereafter  desire  to  release  themselves  from 
the  foregoing  obligations  they  will,  in  such  case,  repay  into  the 
Colonial  Treasury  the  whole  amount  of  the  Building  Grant 
( vi.)  The  Grant  is  paid  on  presentation  of  a  Certificate  (with  balance  sheet 
annexed)  by  the   Building  and  Managing  Committees  of  the  school,  setting 
forth  that  the  building  and  conveyance  are  completed  and  that  the  money  in 
hand  will,  when  added  to  the  Grant  meet  all   olaims  and  finally  clow  the 
account 
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SOHKDULX    A. 

(To  be  filled  up  when  application  in  made  for  a  Grant.) 


1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  School  ? 

2.  Is  it  a  Boys',  or  a  Girls',  or  a 

mixed  School ?   

3.  Where  is  it  situated  ? 

4.  What  are  its  Dimensions  T     (a) 

6.  What  is  the  Average  Attendance  1 
C.   Is  the  School-work  conducted  by 

a  Time  Table?     (6.) 

7.  Is  there  a  rcgularlv  kept  School 

Roll?    (c) 

5.  What  Books  are  to  be  used  under 

the  several  Standards  ? 

9.  What  are  the  School-hours  ? 

10.  What  four  hours  are  to  be  assigned 

to  instruction  in  the  subjects 
of  the  Standards  ? 

11.  What   Holidays   are   given,   and 

when  ? 

12.  What  is  the  Manager's  name,  and 

what    is    his    profession    or 
occupation  ?    

13.  What    is    the    Head    Master's 

name  ? 

14.  What  experience  as  a  teacher  has 

he  had  ?    

15.  What  Assistants  has  he,  and  what 

are  their  names  ?  

16.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  Head 

Master,   and   that  of  each  of 
his     Assistants  ? 

17.  What    annual    sum    is    derived 

from  School- fees  ? 

18.  What    annual    sum    is    derived 

from     Donations     and    Sub- 
scriptions ? 

19.  Has  tho  School    any  other,  and 

what,  means  of  support  ? . . . . 

20.  What  are  the  various  headings 

ana  amounts  of  Expenditure  ? 

21.  Is   there  any,   and  what,  Debt 

connected  with  the  School  ?. . 


Signature  of  Applicant. 
Date  of  Application .  . . 


(a.)  Give  tho  length,  breadth  and  height  of  the  room  or  rooms,  with  the  i 
of  wall-space  available  for  maps. 

(6.)  Enclose  a  copy. 

(c.)  Enoloae  a  specimen  page 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STRAITS  SETTLE- 

MENTS.»t 


I. — Introductory — Historical  Sketch. 

The  Colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements  consists  of  the  Island  of  Geographies 
Singapore,  the  Settlement  of   Malacca  on  the  mainland  and  the  portion- 
Island  of  Penang,  to  which  are  attached   Province  Wellesley  on 
the  mainland  opposite  and  the  Dindings. 

The  distance  between  Singapore  and  Penang  is  370  miles,  and 
between  Singapore  and  Malacca  118  miles.  The  Colony  is  conse- 
quently a  unit  made  up  of  scattered  items,  and  to  some  extent  the 
educational  conditions  differ  in  the  different  Settlements. 

Penang  became  British  in  1786,  Singapore  in  1819,  and  the 
ancient  Settlement  of  Malacca,  which  had  belonged  successively  to 
Portugal  and  Holland,  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1824. 

These  Settlements  were  originally  dependencies  of  India,  and 
governed  by  the  East  India  Company. 

The  population  is  and  has  always  been  made  up  of  a  mixture  Population. 
of  many  races,  speaking  many  languages.  The  predominating 
elements  are  Malays,  Chinese  of  five  tribes  from  Southern  China, 
each  speaking  its  own  language,  and  Tamil-speaking  natives  of 
Southern  India.  Besides  these  there  is  a  considerable  European 
and  Eurasian  population,  many  of  the  latter  being  descendants  of 
Portuguese,  and  speaking  in  their  homes  a  debased  form  of  Portu- 
guese.   The  lingua  franca  of  the  Colony  is  Malay. 

To  provide  education  for  the  children  of  this  population  scarcely 
any  steps  were  taken  by  the  East  India  Company  or  by  Govern- 
ment until  1872.  No  schools  of  importance,  that  is  to  say,  were 
established  by  the  Government,  and  no  system  of  supervision  of 
schools  provided.  The  East  India  Company  did,  however,  sub- 
scribe towards  the  foundation  of  schools  in  the  different  Settle- 
ments, and  paid  yearly  towards  their  maintenance. 

The  first  school  opened  in  the  Colony  under  British  auspices  The  Kiee 
was  the  Free  School,  Penang  (Free  implying  free  to  children  of  SmSl 
all  religions,  and  not  that  no  fees  were  charged).    This  school  was 
opened  on  October  21st,  1816.    The  prime  mover  in  the  matter 
was  Mr.   Hutchings,   the  East  India  Company's  Chaplain,   the 
. i- 

*  Recent  Reports  on  Education  in  the  Straits  Settlements  can  be  sees 
at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row. 
Whitehall,  London.  S.W. 

t  In  volume  8  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects  (Cd.  835)  will 
be  found  a  report  on  the  Education  of  Asiatics,  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson, 
Actin«  Inspector  of  Schools,  S.S.,  August,  1898- August,  1900  ;  Inspector 
p(  Schools,  Federated  Malay  States,  1903. 
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Governor  (the  Hon.  W.  Petrie)  having  upon  his  represen 
appointed  an  influential  committee  to  call  a  public  meeting, 
was   held   on   January    10th,    1816.    The   East    India   Compa 
subscribed  $1,500  and   annual   contributions  at   first  of  $2,4' 
The  original  subscription  list  amounted  to  $9,9r>7.      In   the  w 
year  the  East  India  Company  also  gave  a  site   for   tic   sch 
which  had  been  started  in  a  rented  house.    In   addition 
regular  English   teaching,  Malays  and  natives  of  India  were 
first  taught  to  read  and  write  in  their  own  languages.     This  vt 
nacular  teaching  was,  however,  before  long  abandoned.     This 
now  the  largest  and  in  some  ways  the  most  successful  Engli 
school  in  the  Colony,  the  average  enrolment  for  1900  being  79 
Under  the  present  Head  Master,  Mr.  \\ .   Hargreaves,    \1.A  , 
school  has  made  great  advances  in  secondary  education. 

In  Singapore  the  Raffles  Institution  was  founded  in  1 
through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  Originally  tin* 
intended  to  be  far  more  than  an  ordinary  English  school.  Tl 
objects  of  the  Institution,  as  stated  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  hii 
self,  were : — 

First — To  educate  the  sons  of  the  higher  order  of  natives 

others. 

Secondly — To  afford  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  na 
languages  to  such  of  the  Company's  servants  and  ot 
as  may  desire  it. 
Thirdly — To  collect  the  scattered  literature  and  traditions 
the  country,  with  whatever  may  illustrate  their  laws 
customs,  and  to  publish  and  circulate  in  a  correct  f< 
the  most  important  of   these,  with  such  other  works 
may  1*  calculated    to  raise  the  character  of   the    1 
tion  and  to  l)e  useful  or  instructive  to  the  people. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Institution  should  consist  of  three 
partments : — 

1.  A  scientific  department  for  the  common  advantage  of 

several  colleges  that  may  be  established. 

2.  A  literary  and  moral  department  for  the  Chinese. 

3.  A  literary  and  moral  department  for  the  Siamese,  Mai 

etc. 

The  Institution  was  endowed  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  wi 
large  amount  of  valuable  land  and  with  a  yearly  grant  of  $3 
There  was,  however,  great  delay  in  the  confirmation  of  sonv 
these  grants  by  the  Indian  authorities  and  Court  of  Dire<  • 
though  eventually  the  money  grant    was   confirmed,   it   apnea, 
not  to  have  been  paid  in  full  till  a  comparatively  remit  date. 
of  the  land  was,  as  afterwards  decided  by  the  Supreme  I 
illegally  resumed  by  the  Government  in  1827,  and  other  gran 
sold  by  the  trustees,  also  apparently  illegally. 

The  Institution  was  thus  crippled  by  want  of  Funds,  and 
large  schemes  of  its  founder  never  seem  to  have   ben    furt 
realised  than  by  the  establishment  of  an  English  BOhooL  and  MB 
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desultory  attempts,  soon  abandoned,  at  vernacular  education. 
From  1836  to  1861  the  trustees  handed  over  their  educational 
responsibilities  to  the  "  Committee  of  the  Singapore  Free  Schools." 

In  1861,  the  Supreme  Court  having  decided  that  the  trustees 
then  in  office  were  not  legally  so,  and  that  the  lands  resumed  by 
the  Government  should  not  have  been  resumed,  new  trustees 
were  appointed  and  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  reorganised. 

Some  compensation  has  been  given  by  Government  for  the  lands 
resumed  in  1827,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  adequate. 

The  Institution  is  now  nothing  but  an  English  school.  With 
the  Free  School,  Penang,  it  takes  the  lead  in  the  secondary  educa- 
tion of  the  Colony. 

It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  partly  to 
petty  hostility  in  certain  quarters  soon  after  its  foundation,  and 
partly  to  neglect  by  the  trustees  of  the  Institution,  the  founder's 
great  idea  of  a  "  Malayan  College  "  for  the  study  and  dissemination 
of  Eastern  literature  died  in  the  hour  of  its  birth. 

The  Raffles  Girls'  School,  now  an  admirably  managed  establish- 
ment, was  opened  in  1844,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Raffles  Institution* 

In  Malacca  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  High  School,"  but 
which  was  till  1878  called  the  "  Free  School,"  was  opened  in  1826. 
It  was  supported  by  the  balance  of  an  old  Dutch  Fund  and  by 
private  donations,  and  was  managed  by  a  committee  of  Malacca 
residents.  From  1827  it  received  a  Government  grant.  This 
school  succeeded  a  similar  one  under  Dutch  rule,  which,  however, 
had  been  closed  for  some  time.  In  1878  Government  took  over 
the  school  at  the  request  of  the  trustees.  Early  in  its  history  both 
Malay  and  Portuguese  were  taught  at  this  school.  The  former 
was  discontinued  in  1858  and  the  latter  in  1863.  It  is  now  merely 
an  English  school  under  direct  Government  supervision. 

Schools  were  opened  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Singapore 
and  Penang  in  or  about  the  year  1852.  These  schools  received 
Government  support,  and  are  both  of  them  now  large  and  flourish- 
ing English  schools. 

Convent  schools  for  the  teaching  of  English  were  established  in 
Singapore  and  Penang  in  1851,  and  later  in  Malacca.  These 
institutions  continue  to  do  an  admirable  educational  and  charitable 
work. 

Other  schools  have  been  opened  in  the  different  Settlements 
from  time  to  time,  chiefly  by  religious  bodies  of  various  denomina- 
tions. The  most  important  of  these  have  been  the  comparativly 
recently  opened  Anglo-Chinese  schools  in  Singapore  and  Penang, 
the  first  established  in  1886  and  the  latter  some  years  later.  Both 
of  these  are  now  large  and  important  English  schools. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  considerable  efforts  had  been  expended 
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*  In  the  Annual  Report  on  Education  [Straits  Settlements]  for  the  year 
1902,  it  is  stated  that  the  Qovemment  has  decided  to  take  over  the  Kaltlee 
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on   English  education  before  the  Government  moved   direc: 
the  matter. 

Very  little,  however,  had  been  done  for  vernacular  educa: 
Small  efforts  had  been  made  by  Raffles  Institution.  IVuang 
School  Hbd  Malacca  Free  School,  but  they  had  been  ahand 
In  Singapore  Mr.  Keasberry  had  a  Malay  school,  and  a  few  - 
Malay  schools  m  the  different  Settlements  were  wholly  or  parti 
supported  by  Government;  with  these  exceptions  the  hostnictk) 
of  natives  of  all  classes  iu  their  own  languages  was  left  to  th< : 
selves  to  provide.  Very  little  indeed  ap]>ears  to  have  been  don 
by  private  schools  for  the  Chinese,  Tamils  or  other  As 
Malays,  however,  had  in  many  villages  schools  of  a  sort  w 
boys  were,  however,  taught,  not  Malay,  but  to  read  the  Ko 
The  character  in  which  Malay  is  written  is  adopted  from 
Arabic,  with  some  slight  variations,  but  the  parrot-like  repetit 
of  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  a  language  they  were  not  taught  ti 
understand  did  not  enable  Malay  boys  to  read  or  write  then 
language. 

In  1867  the  Straits  Settlements,  which  had  hitherto  l>een 
Indian  Dependency,  were  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Col 
Office  and  constituted  a  Crown  Colony. 

In  1870   a   Select   Committee  of  the  Legislative    Council    \ 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  Colony.    '1 
report  of  this  Committee  is  of  great  interest,  and  gives  an 
idea  of  the  state  to  which  education  had  then  advanced.     I  qui 
from  it  the  following  jmssages  : — 

"  There  are  a  great  number  and  variety  of  Bchoob  in  the  <  bl 
some  purely  educational,  others  combining  charity  with  eduo 
Many  of  these  are  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic*  'lorgy 
but  all,  apparently,  having  a  system  of  their  own, unchecked, 
a  rule,  by  any  (iovernment  supervision.     By  Government  gl 
in-aid,  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  other  means,  considei 
sums  of  money  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  e.\pendi 
in  the  cause  of  education,  but  owing  to  the  alwence  of 
supervision  and  the  want  of  well-defined  principles  on  winch 
schools  should  lie  conducted,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  tha 
the  general  result  has  been  far  from   satisfactory.    The    B 
Institution  at,  Singapore,  the  Free  Schools  in  l'enang  and  Malacc 
aud  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries  in  the  different  Settlemen 
have  so  far  done  good,  that  they  have  turned  out  many  youn 
men  competent  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  Government  and  mercanti 
offices,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  majority  of  th 
clerks  know  only  how  to  read,  write,  and  speak  English  imperfi 
and  their  education  has  l>een  such,  that  very  few  of  them  are 
a  position  to  make  any  material  advancement  in  life,  or  to  enjc 
and  improve  their  leisure  by  reading  and  adopting  other  rnea 
of  self-culture.    It  is  true  that  most  of  them  are  competent 
work  out  a  simple  sum  in  Arithmetic,  and  to  copj    English 
good  legible  hand,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  Lave  no  ideality  :    id 
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they  have  none,  and  they  are  quite  incapable  of  expressing  them- 
selves in  writing,  either  grammatically  or  logically.  In  your 
Committee's  opinion  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  is  mainly 
due  to  the  short  time  that  boys  are  kept  at  school  by  their  parents, 
and  to  many  of  them,  when  at  school,  spending  their  leisure  hours 
in  thinking  in  and  speaking  some  other  language  than  English. 
Looking  to  the  minor  achoolsintheSettlements,  such  as  the  vernacu- 
lar schools,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  they  have  hitherto 
done  little  or  no  good.  In  almost  every  instance  the  sole  object 
aimed  at  in  such  establishments  is  to  teach  the  boys  to  read  a 
few  chapters  of  the  Koran,  and  no  general  knowledge  is  attempted 
to  be  communicated  ....  On  the  other  hand  the  educa- 
tion of  females  has  not  been  neglected,  but  the  results  in  this  depart- 
ment have,  in  your  Committee's  opinion,  been  very  much  less 
satisfactory,  generally  speaking,  than  in  the  education  of  boys. 
From  the  above  observations  it  will  be  seen  that  your  Committee 
considers  the  state  of  education  in  the  Colony  has  been  and  is  in 
a  backward  state,  and  it  is  now  its  duty  to  suggest  what  should 
be  done  to  improve  and  promote  it. 

"  The  first  and  primary  point  for  consideration  by  your  Com- 
mittee was  the  generally  admitted  necessity  of  having  a  Superin- 
tendent or  Director  of  Schools.  Your  Committee  is  of  opinion 
that  such  an  office  is  absolutely  necessary.  At  present  the  schools 
are  without  effective  supervision.  .  .  .  There  might,  it  is 
apprehended,  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  gentleman  competent 
for  the  situation,  requiring,  as  it  does,  not  only  a  man  of  education, 
physical  endurance,  and  high  moral  character,  but  one  who  has 
had  some  experience  of  Asiatic  races,  and  who  is  possessed  of  the 
necessary  patience  and  tact.  Such  a  gentleman,  however,  might 
be  met  with,  and  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  a  liberal 
salary  be  attached  to  the  appointment.  His  duties  would,  of 
course,  extend  to  a  thorough  supervision  of  the  schools  receiving 
grants-in  aid  from  Government  throughout  the  Colony,  and  he 
should  reside  chiefly  at  Singapore.     .     .     . 

"  Your  Committee  recommend  a  large  extension  of  Vernacular 
Schools,  by  which  it  means,  not  schools  such  as  are  now  established, 
where  Malay  children  are  taught  a  few  verses  of  the  Koran,  but 
schools  where  chddren  will  be  educated  in  their  mother  tongue, 
and  where  they  will  learn  the  rudiments  of  sound  knowledge, 
and  to  read  and  write  in  the  native  and  Roman  character,  Your 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that  a  boy,  whether  he  be  Chinese  or 
Malay,  can  make  no  real  progress  in  education  until  well  grounded 
in  his  own  language. 

"  However  much  your  Committee  may  approve  of  the  principle 
of  Industrial  Schools,  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  their  establishment  in  this  Colony. 

"  Your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  a  more  practical  system 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  the  female  schools  at  present 
existing  in  the  Colony         .     .     .'" 
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Acting  upon  the  advice  of  this  Committee  the  Goverame 
1872  established  an  Education  Department,  the  head  of    trj 
held  the  title  of  Inspector  of  Schools,  Straits  Settlements.    1 
first  Inspector  of  Schools  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Skinner.     This  gentlen- 
devoted  his  energies  chiefly  at  first  to  establishing  and  bringi 
into  order  a  system  of  vernacular  education  in  Malay.     The  poli 
of  the  Government  from  then  up  to  the  present  time  ha*,  rou 
stated,   been  to  afford  under  direct  Government  control  a 
education  to  Malays  in  their  own  language,  while  the  prom 
of  English  education  is  left  chiefly  to  the  enterprise  of  vano 
educational    committees    and    missionary    and    religious    bodi 
Government  assisting    by    the    payment    of    grants-in  aid, 
inspecting  and  supervising  the  education  given  in  these  schools 

At  the  same  time  where  English  schools  have  been  requi 
and  were  not  provided  by  such  lx>dies,  Government  has,  in  sev 
instances,  supplied  them. 

Malay  vernacular  education  is  free,  English  education  as  a  it 
is  paid  for.     Some  of  the  missionary  and  religious  bodies  allc 
children  to  attend  their  schools  free  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  f 
and  the  Government  under  some  circumstances  has  allowed 
continues  to  allow  a  free  education  in  English  to  Malay  boys 
attend  or  have  attended  vernacular  schools. 

Since  1872  the  number  of  children  attending  English  schrx 
has  increased  from  2,641,  the  number  given  in  Mr.   Skinnc 
first  annual  report,  to  7,528,  the  number  in  average  enrolmen 
1900.    The  number  of  pupils  in  vernacular  schools  in  1872 
818,  in  1900  it  was  7,404.    In  1872  there  were  in  the  whole  Coloi 
nineteen   schools  affording  an   English   education,   and    twent 
eight  mixed  and  vernacular  schools.    In  1900  there  were 
nine  English  and  171  vernacular  schools. 

n.— The  Existing  System. 
School  Attendance. 

There  is  at  present  no  compulsory  school  attendance, 
parison  of  the  number  of  pupils  attending  school  with  the  figur 
of  the  recent  Census  is  of  interest. 

So  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Colony  is  made 
of  immigrants  who  do  not  bring  their  families  with  them, 
the  numbers  of  adult  males  and  females,  and  of  children,  are 
far  from  approaching  the  relative  proportions  which  they  bear 
each  other  in  places  where  more  normal  conditions  prevail. 

Speaking  generally  only  Malays  and  Eurasians  may  l)e 
as  settled  under  normal  conditions  in  the  Colony.    Thi 
of  1901  shows  this  very  clearly. 

Out  of  281,933  Chinese  42,257,  or  15  per  cent.,  were  und 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

Outof  57,150  natives  of  India  10,220,  or  18  per  cent.,  were  un 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

Out  of  5,058  Europeans  985,  or  19J  per  cent.,  were  under  fiffcx 
years  of  age. 
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The  other  less  important  elements  in  the  population,  suuh  as 
Arabs,  Javanese,  Boyanese,  Japanese,  Manilamen,  Jews,  Bugis, 
etc.,  would  show  similar  results,  while  out  of  192,311  Malays 
79,296,  or  41  percent.,  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  out  of 
7,663  Eurasians  3,223,  or  42  per  cent.,  were  under  fifteen. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  Colony  is  thus  considerably 
less  than  might  be  expected  in  a  population  of  over  570,000. 

Unfortunately,  too,  female  education  has  made  scarcely  any 
progress  among  the  Asiatic  population.  The  English  girls'  schools 
are  attended  almost  entirely  by  European  and  Eurasian  girls, 
and  the  Malay  girls'  schools  are  very  few  and  veiy  ill  attended. 
Practically,  except  for  English-speaking  girls,  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  Colony  are  at  present  confined  to  toys. 

These  reasons  to  a  great  extent  account  for  what  would  at  first 
sight  appear  the  comparatively  small  number  of  children  attending 
school. 

The  Census  of  1901  shows  the  following  number  of  boys  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  in  the  principal  nationalities  : — 

Europeans  242 

Eurasians 976 

Chinese 16,144 

Tamils 3,422 

Malays 24,971 

The  Europeans,  Eurasians  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  Attendance, 
the  Chinese  and  Tamils  attend  English  schools.  There  are  in  ach?"?"*'' 
all  20,784  such  boys  in  the  Colony.  The  actual  number  of  boys 
attending  English  schools  in  19UU  was  6,155.  To  pass  through 
the  seven  standards  beyond  which  the  majority  of  boys  do  not 
continue  their  education  should  take  seven  years.  Therefore, 
if  all  these  boys  attended  English  schools,  and  if  it  were  the  general 
rule  for  boys  to  remain  until  they  had  passed  the  highest  standard 
and  acquired  a  moderately  good  English  education,  there  should 
be  14,549  on  the  books  of  these  schools.  Many  of  the  Chinese 
and  Tamils  do  not,  however,  attend  any  school,  especially  in  the 
country  districts  where  they  frequently  have  no  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  and  unfortunately  very  many  who  attend  school  for  a 
short  time  never  go  beyond  the  Third  or  Fourth  Standard.  Practi- 
cally all  the  Europeans  and  Eurasians  attend  school,  and  in  the 
towns  a  very  satisfactory  number  of  Chinese  do  so. 

The  attendance  at  English  schools  would  leave  little  to  be  desired 
if  boys  would  remain  at  school  sufficiently  long.  There  being  no 
compulsion  as  to  sending  children  to  school,  I  consider  it  very 
creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Chinese  of  the  Colony  that  so 
many  of  them  wish  their  children  to  acquire  an  English  education, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  fees  for  their  doing  so.  Besides  those  attend- 
ing English  schools,  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  boys  are 
taught  Chinese  in  private  schools. 

With  regard    to  the  Malay  vernacular  schools,  matters   stand  Attendance 
on  a  different  footing.    Here  no  fees  are  charged,  the  whole  cost  y^^^ 
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School 
Attendance 
Ordinance 
for  Malacca. 


of  the  schools  being  borne  by  Government.     The  attendance  at 
schools  under  the  circumstances  I  consider  far  from  aatisfi 
The  emu-seat  these  schools  is  only  a  four  year  one.       Consequent 
out  of  the  24,(J71  Malay  boys  between  five  and  fifteen,  9, 
attend  school.     These  schools  being  scattered  all  over  the 
Settlements  wherever  there  are  Malay  villages,  all  Mal<i\ 
an  Opportunity  of  attending,  and  have  no  excuse  for  not 
so.     In  1900,  however,  there  were  only  6,591  at  these  school 

1(    has   been   often   suggested   that  attendance   at    Vern 
Bohooh  should   be  made  compulsory  for  Malay   boys.     This 
been  objected  to  as  involving  "class  legislation."     A   pro 
now  under  consideration  to  enforce  attendance  on  all  l*> 
within  a  certain  radius  of  a  school  where  a  free  education  is  provid 
in  their  own  language. 

Malays  are  not  in  any  way  hostile  to  schools,  but  their  natu 
indolence  makes   them  entirety    indifferent  as  to  whether  t 
children  attend  school  or  not.    Such  a  law  as  is  proposed  wo 
I  believe,  result  in  great  good,  and  would  not  be  felt  in  any  w 
to  lje  a  hardship. 

[The   following   extract   is  taken   from  the  Annual  Report 
Education    [Straits      Settlements]     for     the    year      1009:  — 
Malacca    the    School    Attendance    Ordinance   was  brought    ti: 
force  from  the  beginning  of  May.     This  Ordinance  provides  (k 
persons  residing  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  a  school  where  th 
boys  between  certain  ages  can  receive  a  free  education  m  tli.u 
language,  are  bound  under  a  small  penalty  to  send  them  regularl 
school.     The  Governor  in  Council  is  empowered  to  bring  it 
force  when  and  where  he  pleases.     It  has  so  far  been  enf« 
only  in  the  Settlement  of  Malacca. 

•        ••••••• 

The  introduction  of  the  Ordinance  met  with  no  real  opposi 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  that  it  has  worked  sati:-.; 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  attendan 
eniolment  is  slightly  higher  for  1902  than  for  1901,  alt  I 
names  of  all  boys  who  should  attend  schools,  whether  they  had  i 
so  or  not,  were  entered  on  the  register  when  the  Ordinance 
introduced,  whereas  previously  only  the  names  of  boys  who  had 
actually  brought  to  school  were  so  entered.    Had  there  been 
general  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  objection  to  send  chili 
to  school,  a  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  attendance  must 
shown  itself. 

The  most  useful  result  of  the  Ordinance  has,  however,  y 
show  itself.     While  there  was  no  compulsion,  children  gent 
came  to  school  only  for  a  year  or  two,  and  few  went  through 
four  standards.     All  will  now  have  to  do  so. 

The  Ordinance  having  proved  a  success  in  Malacca,  I  am  gl 
say  it  is  shortly  to  be  introduced  into  Province  Wellesley,  w 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  work  equally  well  (see  page  169  below.), 
present,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  town 
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The  total  number  of  ohildren  attending  the  various  classes  of  Total 

schools  in  1900  in  the  different  Settlements,  was  :—  .    gSJJjJ,,0]^ 

tending 
Schools  of 
various 
Classes  in 
1900. 


Average 
Enrolment. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Singapore  : 

3  Government  English  Boys'  Schools 
11  Aided  English  Boys'  Schools 

1  Aided  Chinese  Vernacular  School  - 
16  Malay  Vernacular  Boys'  Schools    - 

559 

2,779 

14 

834 

522 

2,462 

12 

699 

Total  boys 

4,186 

3,695 

5  Aided  English  Girls'  Schools 

6  Malay  Vernacular  Girls'  Schools    - 

824 
114 

736 
92 

Total  girls            

938 

828 

Penang  and  Province  Wellesley  : 
11  Aided  English  Boys'  Schools 
1  Aided  Chinese  Vernacular  School 
64  Malay  Vernacular  Boys'  Schools    - 

2,203 

46 

2,975 

1,907 

31 

2,192 

Total  boys 

5,224 

4,130 

3  Aided  English  Girls'  Schools 
13  Malay  Vernacular  Girls'  Schools    - 

394 
431 

318 
327 

Total  girls 

825 

645 

Malacca  : 

1  Government  English  Boys'  School 
3  Aided  English  Boys'  Schools 
11  Malay  Vernacular  Boys'  Schools     - 

171 

443 

2,782 

159 

395 

2,056 

Total  boys 

3,396 

2,610 

2  Aided  English  Girls'  Schools 

9  Malay  Vernacular  Girls'  Schools     - 

155 
208 

140 
153 

Total  girls 

363 

293 

There  were  thus  in  average  enrolment  at  all  classes  of  schools 
14,932  children,  of  whom  7,528  attended  English  schools  and 
7,404  Vernacular  schools. 

Some  private  schools  exist  apart  from  the  Government  system,  private 
There  are  a  few  of  these  for  English  children,  chiefly  for  girls,  Schools, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  small  Chinese  schools  where  the 
Chinese  character  is  taught.     As  to  these  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
statistics,  but  the  number  of  pupils  is  considerable. 

AniONISTBATION. 

For  some  years  after  the  initiation  of  Government  educational 
control  there  was  only  one  educational  officer  for  the  whole  Colony, 
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the  Strai 
as  recent 

v.-rnaculi 
lepartmen 

BU 

; 


the  Inspector  of  Sohools,  whose  headquarters  were  in  Singa] 
A  Superintendent  of  Education  was  appointed  later    for   Pe 
and  subsequently  a  Sub-Inspector  of  Schools  for  Malar 
two  officers  are  under  the  Inspector  of  Schools  fur  the  Strai 
Settlements.    The  title  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  has 
been  changed  to  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Government  English  schools  and  all  the  Malay 
schools    are  directly   controlled   by   the  Education    Departm 
The  aided  schools  are  inspected  and  grants  paid  to  them  by  Goven 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmen 

Finance. 

The  total  Government  expenditure  on  education  in   1900 
$191,852.50,  the  dollar  being  at  present  about  equivalent  to 
Of  this  amount  $54,210.50  was  paid  in  grants  for  results  to  aide 
schools,  $22,488.49  was  spent  on  the  Government  English  school 
and   $59,240.45  on  Malay  vernacular  schools,  besides  a  sum 
$4,142.71  expended  on  the  Training  College  for  Malay  Teachei 
which  was  established  in  Malacca  during  the  year. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  the  Colony  for  1900  was  $0,748,441, 
that  the  expenditure  on  education  was  under  3  per  cent,  of  1 
estimated  revenue. 

The  expense  for  each  child  at  a  Malay  school  varied  only  fr< 
$13.74  for  each  girl  in  Singapore  to  $9.33  for  each  boy  in  Malacca. 

The  expenditure  for  children   at  English  schools  varied    ver 
greatly,    the     highest   being    about    $60    for    each     pupil,    th 
Government  grant  at  the  aided  schools  as  a  rule  paying  near 
half  the  expenditure.     At  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  effici 
English  schools,  where  the  staff  is  weak  and  ill-paid,  the  ex; 
tare  per  head  was  exceedingly  small. 

The  fee  at  English  schools  as  a  rule  is   $1.50  a  month, 
in  many  cases  lower  fees  are  taken,  and  in  some  cases,  esjx 
at  the  Mission  schools,  boys  are  admitted  without  fee.     In  so: 
of  the  larger  schools  a  higher  fee  is  charged  in  the  "  Special  Class 
for  secondary  education. 

Malay  Vebnacular  School  Cdrbiculum. 

The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  give  an  elementary  educatio 
to  Malays  in   their  own  language.     In  a  four-year  course 
children  can  learn  to  read  and  write  Malay  fluently  and  well,  bo 
in  the  Malay  modification  of  the  Arabic  character  and  in  Romani 
character.    The  latter  was  introduced  about  six  years  ago.     1 
boys  now  learn  to  read  and  write  Romanised  Malay  as  well 
easily  as  the  Arabic  character. 

Besides  reading  aud  writing,  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithfl 
with  local  weights,  measures,  and  money,  are  taught,  and  a 
very  elementary  geography. 

In  the  Girls'  Schools  Romanised  Malay  is  uot  taught,  bul   I 
girl3  learn  to  sew  and  to  knit. 

Would  the  children  but  attend  regularly  through  the  wb 
course,  the  instruction  given  appears  to  be  sufficient  for  the  oil 
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of  |xsople  for  whom  it  is  provided.  The  Malays  of  the  Colony 
are  a  community  of  agriculturists  and  fishermen,  without  ambition, 
satisfied  with  their  surroundings,  and  making  their  living  easily 
from  the  land  or  sea,  apparently  incapable  of  being  stirred 
to  interest  in  commercial  or  professional  pursuits,  or  of  competing 
with  the  thrifty  Chinese  as  handicraftsmen. 

Malay  schoolmasters  were  formerly  trained  at  a  college  in  Singa-  Training  ■ 
I>ore,  where  they  went  through  a  one-year  course.    This  college  ~  j*'"? 
was  closed  in  1895.     A  new  Malay  Training  College  was  opened 
in  1900.  in  Malacca,  where  teachers  for  the  Colony  and  Federated 
Malay  States  are  to  be  trained  in  a  two-year  course. 

English  School  Curriculum. 

To  the  great  majority  of  children  in  an  English  school,  English 
is  a  foreign  language.  The  first  requisite  is  to  teach  these  children 
to  speak,  read  and  write  English.  That  this  is  so  involves  unfor- 
tunately to  some  extent  the  keeping  back  of  English-speaking  boys 
and  girls  who  attend  schools,  as  in  most  cases  they  do,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  pupils  are  now  English-speaking.  The  requirements 
of  the  Government  Code  are  framed  primarily  for  the  non-English- 
speaking  pupils. 

The  course  of  elementary  instruction  at  English  schools  is 
divided  into  seven  Standards.  Formerly  there  were  six  Standards 
only,  the  seventh  being  added  to  keep  pace  with  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  Colony. 

Until  two  years  ago  the  Government  grant  was  awarded  on 
individual  passes,  with  the  apparently  necessary  result  of  useless 
cramming,  and  mechanical  in  place  of  intelligent  instruction. 
The  evils  of  the  system  had  long  been  felt  by  the  Department  and 
teachers,  and  several  efforts  hod  been  made  to  introduce  a  more 
intelligent  system  before  the  introduction  of  the  present  Code. 
(See[ Appendix  A.)  This  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson, 
who  was  acting  as  Inspector  of  Schools  during  my  absence  on  leave 
in  1899.  It  has,  I  believe,  given  general  satisfaction,  and  has 
undoubtedly  resulted  in  a  more  satisfactory  system  of  English 
instruction.  Under  this  Code  the  principal  grant  is  based  on  the 
number  of  children  presented  at  the  annual  inspection,  and  the 
general  level  of  the  work  shown. 

On  paper  the  acquirements  of  a  pupil  who  has  passed  Standard 
VII.  (in  Standard  VII.  the  pupils  are  still  individually  examined 
in  all  subjects,  and  a  certificate  given  to  those  who  pass)  should  be 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  of  a  pupil  who  has  ljeeu  through 
a  similar  course  at  an  English  Elementary  school. 

I  fear,  however,  that  this  is  not  in  fact  true.  The  feeling  that 
the  pupils  who  are  being  examined  are  dealing  with  a  foreign 
language  is  apt  to  cause  an  almost  insensible  and  unnoticed  lowering 
of  the  standard.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  boys  do  either  by  accident  or  the  remissness  of  the  inspecting 
officers  continually  obtain  passes  in  Standard  VTI.  whose  know- 
lodge  of  English  is  anything  but  accurate.     I  believe  that  it  must 

8376.  *» 
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always  be  the  case  that  a  low  general  average  of  at  tan 
cause  the  lowering  of  the  standard  to  be  attained.     Tie 
been  many  complaints  that  our  boys   who  have  passed  Stan 
VII.  do  not  know  English  thoroughly.     1  am  far  from  dispi, 
the  fact.     But  I  do  maintain  that  the  average  level  of  En 
knowledge  is  rising,  and  rising  considerably. 

I  believe  India  and  other  Eastern  Colonies  suffer  from  the  san 
want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  English  language  among  the 
pupils. 

It  is  curious  that,  in  regard  to  this  particular,  the  want  of  ai rj 
thing  like  an  accurate  knowledge  of  English,  no  class  of  pupi. 
gives  more,  if  as  much,  trouble  as  the  Eurasians.     These  peopt 
tin'  majority  of  whom  arc  descended  from  the  Portuguese  settle 
of  Malacca,  speak  in  their  own  homes,  Bome  o!  tin  in  ■  bastard  fon 
of  Portuguese,  and  some  of  them  bad  English.     All  of  them  kaoi 
Malay  in  a  way,  and  some  of  them  Borne  Chinese  or  Tamil.     Bi 
scarcely  any  of  them  have  any  language  which  they  can  sp. 
in   which  they  can  think  with  any  accuracy.     In   practice  it 
found  far  easier  to  teach    corivct  English  to  a  Chinese  I  my  v. 
when  he  comes  to  school  knows  not  a  word  of  English,  than 
most  Eurasian  boys  who  have  lieen  accustomed  from  their  <■ 
childhood  to  speak  English  of  a  sort. 

The  arithmetic  in  our  schools  is  extremely  good.     Chinese 
are  up  to  a  certain,  not  very  high,  point  excellent  mathematical 
and  are  extremely  hard  working.     There  is  here  little  tendenc; 
among  the  boys  to  shirk  work  for  play.    Generally  they  are  than 
selves  anxious  to  learn ;  the  Chinese  especially  intend  to  learn 
order  to  make  money,  and  waste  little  time  on  play  in  sohool  tn 
Anything  that  can  Ije  learnt  by  heart  is  well  learnt  by  most 
our  pupils. 
Training  of        One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  we  have  to  contend  w 
J!0**;"®"  ,or  >n  our  English  schools  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  efficien  t  1 1 
None  of  our  schools  can  afford  a  complete  start'  of  train.- 
from  England.     p]nglish -trained    teachers  are   paid    from     abo 
$125  a   month    up   to   about  §2"><),  a  few   headmasters   of   larg 
schools  of  the  first  grade  receiving  considerably  more.     Teacher 
belonging  to  missionary   bodies  get    various  lower  rates  of  pa 
The    local    teaching    material    is   very  bad.     Pupil-teachers   a 
allowed  under  the  CJovernment  Code,  but  have  hitherto  pro* 
anything  but  a  success.    Generally,  where  schools  hi  I  pu 

teachers,  1  fear   it  has  been  merely  in  order  to  gain  an  increaae 
Government  grant,  and  in  very  few  cases  have  the  pui Q  teacher 
on    the    completion    of    their    course,    adopted    teaching    as 
profession. 

In    1901    the  Government   sanctioned   the  establishmei 
Training  School  for  local  teachers,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  star 
at   the  lieginning  of   lDO-'l,  and   which  should  gradually 
great  improvement  in  elementary  English  education. 

The  pay  of  local  teachers  i    rerj     mall  in  most  cases.     Few  r 
to  more  than  $<>0  or  $70  a   month,  while   the  minimum  rat> 
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pay  is  in  some  schools  815  or  even  less.  In  one  or  two  schools, 
however,  really  efficient  local  teachers  have  been  engaged  at  higher 
rates  of  pay.  Generally  the  poor  quality  of  teachers  and  low  rate 
of  pay  act  and  react  on  each  other,  the  bad  teachers  keeping  the 
scale  of  pay  low,  and  the  low  pay  tending  to  keep  the  average 
quality  of  the  teachers  bad. 

English  elementary  education  has  in  this  Colony  very  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  if  these  are  considered  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  may  probably  be  regarded  as  fairly  satis- 
factory. 

Secondary  Education. 

But  while  opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether  elementary  English 
education  is  altogether  a  success,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
secondary  education  the  Colony  baa  done  well,  and  especially  so 
in  the  last  few  years.  In  this  respect,  at  any  rate,  the  Colony 
compares  very  favourably  with  others. 

Boys  who  have  passed  Standard  VII.  are  allowed  at  the  annual 
inspection  to  take  up  "  extra  subjects  "  equivalent  to  the  specific 
subjects  of  the  English  Code,  and  by  passes  in  these  subjects  earn 
an  additional  grant  for  their  school.  Formerly  boys  were  allowed 
to  take  up  an  unlimited  number  of  these  subjects.  This 
undoubtedly  led  to,  in  many  instances,  a  very  superficial  method 
of  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  "  grant  snatching,"  A  boy  is 
now  restricted  to  three  "  extra  subjects  "  in  one  year. 

Most  of  our  larger  schools  have  "  Special  Classes  "  where  these 
subjects  are  taught. 

But  the  great  encouragement  to  secondary  education  has  been  Queen's 
furnished  by  what  are  now  known  as  "  Queen's  Scholarships."  Scholarship*. 
These  scholarships,  which  enable  boys  who  obtain  them  to  receive 
a  University  education  in  England  and  to  qualify  themselves  for 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  were  originally  established  in  1885 
under  the  name  of  Higher  Scholarships,  wbich  was  changed  to 
Queen's  Scholarships  in  1889.  The  examination  was  at  first  held 
locally,  then  for  many  years  a  special  examination  was  held  by 
the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  Syndicate,  and  since  1897  these 
Scholarships  have  been  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Cambridge 
Senior  Local  Examination* 

Two  Scholarships,  are  now  offered  annually  and  are  of  a  value 
not  exceeding  £250  a  year  for  not  more  than  five  years. 

These  valuable  Scholarships  naturally  give  rise  to  veiy  keen 
competition  among  the  various  schools  where  there  are  "  Special 
Classes."  Hitherto  they  have  been  generally,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, won  by  Raffles  Institution  and  the  Penang  Free  School. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Queen's  Scholarships  a  number  of  Govern- 
ment Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  on  the  results  of  the  same 
examination  to  boys  remaining  at  school. 

*  In  the  Annual  lleport  on  Education  [Straits  Settlements!  for  the  year 
1902  it  is  stated  that  a  "  separate  examination  for  the  Queen's  Scholarships 
has  been  arranged  for,  and  the  first  examination  under  the  new  syllabus 
will  be  held  in  March.  1004." 


Government 
Scholarships. 
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The  introduction  into  the  Colony  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Ex 
nations  has  also  greatly  stimulated  secondary  education.  T 
considering  the  numlier  of  boys  in  our  schools,  mid  the  fuel  1 
more  than  three-quarters  of  them  are  non-English-speaking,  tin 
Colony  does  well  in  these  examinations  appears  to  be  shown  bj 
the  following  figures  : — 

At  the  examination  held  in  Decern ber,  1899,  eighteen  boys  passer, 
the  Senior  Examination,  one  boy  with  second-class  and  three  witl 
third-class  honours. 

At  the  same  examination  thirty-three  boys  passed  the  J> 
Examination,  one  with  second-class  honours. 

At  the  examination  held  in  Decemlier,  1900,  twenty-three  L»> 
passed  the  Senior  Examination,  one  boy,  a  Chinese,  gaining  first- 
class  honours,  four  getting  second-class,  and  six  third-class  honour" 
Thirteen  boys  passed  the  Junior  Examination,  two  with  second 
class  honours. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  a  fair  proportion  of  those  wh 
have  passed  these  examinations  could  be  induced  to  adopt  teachi 
as  a  profession.  Very  few  have  at  present  done  so.  It  migh 
reasonably  be  hoped  that  a  supply  of  good  local  teachers  might  th 
be  obtained,  but  the  English  schools  will  have  first  to  offer  bette 
salaries  to  young  men  who  hold  these  certificates. 

Towards  the  end  of  1901    the  trustees  of  Raffles  Inst  it  u 
petitioned  the  Government  to  take  over  the  management  of  the 
school.    This  school  and  the  Penang  Free  School  are  the  chi 
centres  of  Secondary  Education.    Partly  in  consequence  of  this 
request  and  partly  because  it  is  thought  that  the  time  has  com 
for  a  thorough  inquiry  into  our  educational  methods,  Governmen 
proposes  to  appoint  an  Educational  Commission  to  report  on  tl 
advisability  of  taking  over  these  two  institution,  provided  tht 
trustees  of  the  latter  consent,  and  to  report  further  on  the  system 
of  Secondary  Education  to  \>e  adopted  in  future,  and  especially  I 
the  question  whether  Government  should  or  should  not  take  01 
the  whole  control  of  Secondary,  Commercial,  and  Technical  Edoc 
tion  in  the  Colony. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  may  1 
to  very  radical  changes  in  the  present  educational  system* 

Commercial  Education. 

At  present  nearly  all  the  Eurasians,  and  a  large  proportion 
the  Chinese,  who  have  gained  seventh  Standard  certificates,  beoom 
clerks  either  in  Government  Offices  or  mercantile  and  legal  fh 

There  has  been  much  complaint  as  to  the  inefficiency  in  English 
of  the  average  clerk.     Generally  it  has  been  the  practice  for  boy 


*  The  Report  of  this  Commission,  April,  1902,  and  the  Annual  I:. -i,.,i 
on  Education  for  1902  and   1903,  can  bo  mtii  at  the  Board  of  K  in 
Library.      The    Raffles    Institution    was   taken   over   by  Goveram 
January,  1903,  and  in  March,  1904,  had  an  attendance  of   i 
of  whom  80  are  in  Standard  vii,  22  in  Commercial  Classes,  tod   U  ■ 

Mechanics  and  Science  Classes.    The   Penang  Free  Scl 

taken  over. 
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intend  to  become  clerks  to  leave  school  directly  they  have  gained  a 
seventh  Standard  certificate,  and  to  at  once  get  employment. 

As  there  appeared  to  be  a  demand,  especially  in  Singapore,  for 
better  qualified  clerks,  and  to  encourage  boys,  who  with  no  chance 
of  obtaining  a  Queen's  Scholarship  remain  at  school,  to  acquire 
an  education  which  should  especially  fit  them  for  the  profession 
they  intend  to  adopt,  Government  has  recently  sanctioned  a  grant 
for  Commercial  Classes  at  schools  which  have  Special  Classes,  the 
two  to  be  managed  separately  and  boys  to  be  given  the  option  of 
entering  whichever  they  prefer.  The  "  Commercial  Class  "  grant 
is  calculated  to  produce  about  as  much  for  the  school  as  could  be 
earned  by  the  same  number  of  boys  in  the  "  Special  Class." 

Only  two  Singapore  Schools  have  as  yet  established  "  Commercial 
Classes."  Instruction  is  given  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  com- 
mercial arithmetic  and  composition.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  new  departure  is  likely  to  turn  out  a  success. 

Tkchnioal  Education. 

Not  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  There  are,  indeed, 
peculiar  difficulties  in  instructing  the  heterogeneous  Asiatic  popula- 
tion in  handicrafts,  agriculture  or  such  subjects.  The  Chinese  are 
wedded  to  their  own  tools  and  methods,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Malays  would  consent  to  receive  instruction  in  crafts  in  which 
they  could  hardly  hope  to  compete  successfully  with  the  more 
thrifty  Chinese,  or  whether  any  useful  end  would  be  served  by 
instructing  them  in  improved  methods  of  rice  planting  or  fruit 
growing,  when  they  will  not  consent  to  apply  the  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  which  they  now  possess,  gained  from  generations  of 
experience,  to  the  best  advantage,  but  too  often  from  sheer  in- 
dolence allow  their  fruit  gardens  and  padi  fields  to  deteriorate, 
because  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  on  them  the  work 
which  they  know  to  be  necessary. 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  Eurasian  lads  to  qualify  themselves 
as  mechanical  engineers,  surveyors,  etc.,Government  gives  a  number 
of  Industrial  Scholarships  of  $180  a  year  each.  The  holders  of  these 
scholarships  are  generally  apprenticed  to  one  of  the  Dock  Companies 
or  large  engineering  firms,  where  they  receive  a  practical  training. 

Until  lately  there  has  been  little  or  no  competition  for  these 
scholarships,  but  in  the  last  two  years  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
they  have  excited  more  attention  among  the  people  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  A  night  class  for  the  instruction  of  Industrial 
scholars  in  the  theory  of  their  profession  has  been  recently  started 
by  Government. 

Reformatory. 

Until  this  year  there  has  been  no  such  institution  in  the  Colony. 
For  years  past  the  need  for  it  has  been  called  attention  to  by  the 
Magistrates  and  by  successive  Inspectors  of  Prisons.  Therejhave 
been  a  number  of  juvenile  vagrants  chiefly  in  the  towns  of  Singa- 
pore and  Malacca.  Magistrates  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  such  boys  when  they  were  brought  before  th&tu.   T^sss  ■««*% 
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naturally  loth  to  send  them  to  prison.    Frequently,  however, 
being  repeatedly  cautioned  and  flogged  at  the  Court,  boys  i 
found  their  way  into  gaol. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  however,  a  reformatory 
whole  Colony  was  opened  seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Singapc 
and  placed  under  the  Education  Department.     The  building 
temporary  one,  and  unfortunately  the  fence  round  it  is  so  inadequ 
that  escapes  have  been  frequent.     A  wall,  however,  is  now  to 
put  up,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  this  has  been  done  escapes  w 
be  at  any  rate  rare.    The  boys,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  reoeiv 
in  less  than  four  months  from  the  opening  of  the  institution, 
taught  shoe-making  or  carpentry.    Other  trades  will  probablv 
added  as  the  number  of  boys  increases.    They  are  taught  also 
read  and  write  Romanised  Malay  and  a  little  arithmetic. 

The  majority  are  Chinese,  but  there  are  some  Indians  and  Mala 
Were  it  not  for  the  present  difficulty  of  preventing  the  boys  fro 
running  away,  the  place  would  seem  likely  to  prove  a  success,  1 1 
making  excellent  progress  in  the  trades  which  they  are  being  taug 

Female  Education. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  Colony  is  most  backward,  and  this  fact  i 
which  most  seriously  interferes  with  all  the  education  of  A 
and  to  some  extent  of  Eurasians. 

The  attempts  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  Mai.: 
Chinese  to  the  education  of  their  girls  have  hitherto  met  with  \< 
little  success.    The  lower  class  Eurasian  girls,  too,  receive  little 
any  education. 

There  is  no  more  absolutely  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  superstitk 
class  of  people  in  the  world  than  the  Straits-born  Chinese  womei 
Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  Malay  women  and  of  a  majorit 
of  the  Eurasians.    The  consequence  is  that  the  home  infli. 
of  most  of  the  children  are  a  great  impediment  to  education. 

It  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  to  be  able  to  really  satisfactonl 
educate  even  the  boys  of  the  classes  referred  to,  while  their  moths 
remain  stumbling-blocks  to  real  enlighteiunent.  It  is  here  thi 
the  greatest  difficulty  lies  whioh  has  to  be  met  by  those  cunco 
with  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Straits. 

Although  a  few  Malay  girls  attend  school  just  long  enough 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  although  a  few  comparatively  su 
attempts  have  been  made  to  g«;t  Chinese  girls  I"  attend  Eng 
schools,  the  prospect  of  any  widespread  improvement  in  this  res; 
is  very  remote. 

To  enforce  compulsory  education  upon  girls  of  Aflkl  ic  |iaren 
would  arouse  bitter  hostility,  and  would  at  present  be  difficul 
not  impossible,  but  until,  by  some  means,  the  women  of  the  ' ' 
are  intellectually  raised,  education   here  can  never  be  thoro' 
satisfactory. 

J.  B.  Elcum, 
Director  of  Fublir  Instruotii 

January,  1902.  Straits  Settlements. 
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APPENDIX. 


CODE    FOR    ENGLISH    GRANT-IN-AID    SCHOOLS    AND 
INSTRUCTIONS  TO  INSPECTING  OFFICERS. 


I.  Code  fob  English  Grant-in- Aid  Schools. 


General  Conditions  of  the  Gbant-in-Aid. 

I.  The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  school  in  order  to  obtain 
a  Grant-in-Aid  are  those  set  out  in  this  Code.  The  decision  of  Govern- 
ment as  to  whether  they  are  fulfilled  is  final  and  conclusive. 

II.  No  child  may  be  refused  admission  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds. 
Managers  of  schools  are  required,  in  the  event  of  a  pupil  leaving  the  school, 
to  furnish  to  him,  on  written  or  personal  application  from  his  parent  or 
guardian,  a  certificate  giving  the  following  particulars  : — 

(a.)  The  standard  or  standards  in  which  he  was  receiving  instruction 

at  the  time  of  leaving.    If  the  pupil  has  been  retained  under 

Section  XXII.  for  re-examination  in  the  same  standard,  the 

fact  should  be  so  stated. 

(b.)  The  number  of  days  he  has  attended  school  during  the  school 

year, 
(e.)  Whether  any  fees  are  due  to  the  school  he  is  leaving. 
(d.)  Whether  his  conduct  at  school  has  been  satisfactory. 
Pupils  coming  from  another  school  must  not  be  admitted  without  fur- 
nishing the  above  certificate,  nor  should  they  be  admitted  if  any  money  is 
due  to  the  school  which  they  are  leaving. 

III.  The  school  must  not  be  unnecessary. 

IV.  The  school  must  not  be  conducted  for  private  profit  and  must  not 
be  farmed  out  by  the  Managers  to  the  Teachers. 

V.  The  school  shall  have  met  not  less  than  200  days  in  the  course  of 
the  school  year  (see  Section  XIII.),  and  each  meeting  shall  have  been  for 
not  less  than  three  hours. 

VI.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection,  with  or  with- 
out notice,  of  the  Head  of  the  Education  Department,  or  of  any  person 
authorized  by  Government  for  that  purpose.  The  Head  of  the  Education 
Department  is  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education  at  Penang  or  the  Sub-Inspector  of  Schools  at 
Malacca. 

VII.  The  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  shall  not  exceed  an 
average  of  forty  scholars  to  one  Teacher  or  two  Pupil-teachers. 

VIII.  The  buildings,  books,  and  school-apparatus  must  be  suitable  and 
sufficient. 

IX.  Registers  of  Attendance  shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with  the 
Regulations  .  .  .,  and  such  additional  Regulations  as  may  be  laid 
down  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools.  A  school  diary  shall  be  kept,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  each  school  shall  be 
furnished  annually  to  the  Education  Department  in  the  Form  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

The  diary  must  be  stoutly  bound  and  contain  not  less  than  300  pages. 
It  must  be  kept  by  the  principal  Teacher,  who  is  required  to  enter  in  it, 
from  time  to  time,  such  events  as  the  introduction  of  new  books,  apparatus, 
or  courses  of  instruction,  structural  alterations,  the  visits  of  Managers, 
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absence,  illness,  or  failure  of  duly  ou  the  part  of  any  of  the  school  si 
or  any  special  circumstances  affecting  the  school  that  may,  for  the 
of  future  reference  or  for  any  other  reason,  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

X.  There  shall  be  a  recognised  Correspondent  for  every  school,  wb< 
must  be  connected  with  the  school  as  Manager  or  Director,  or  as  one  d 
the  body  of  Managers  or  Directors,  and  through  whom  all  general 
spondence  with  Government  shall  be  conducted  and  to  whom  all  Gove 
incnt  allowances  shall  be  paid. 

XI.  A  school  must  be  efficient. 

A  school  is  regarded  as  satisfying  this  Article  if  the  Head  of  the  Educatii 
Department  does  not  recommend  the  withholding  of  the  Principal  G 
and  the  Grant  for  Discipline  and  Organisation.  These  Grants  will  not  be 
withheld  under  this  section  until  the  following  conditions  have  been  ful- 
filled :- 

(a.)  The  Head  of  the  Education  Department  must,  immediately  aft* r 
his  annual  visit,  report  to  Government  that  the  school  is  in- 
efficient, and,  after  stating  specifically  the   grounds   for  his 
judgment,  must  give  formal  warning  to  the  Managers  that  the 
Grant  may  be  withheld  under  this  Article  at  the  nest  annual 
inspection  if  the  school  is  again  reported  inefficient. 
(b.)  The  Head  of  the  Education  Department  must,  immediately  aftr 
his  next  annual  visit,  again  report  the  school  inefficient  and 
again  report  specifically  the  grounds  for  his  judgment. 
A  school  may  be  reported  inefficient  as  regards  its  higher  standards  onl 
In  that  case  the  provisions  of  Section  XII.  will  apply  to  those  standards 
only  and  not  to  the  standards  up  to  and  inclusive  of  Standard  IV. 

XII.  The  Government  may,  at  its  discretion,  if  the  Head  of  the  Educa 
tion  Department  reports  that  after  six  months'  notice,  any  of  the  abov 
Regulations  have  not  been  carried  into  effect,  reduce  the  amount  whic 
may  be  earned  at  the  following  inspection.     But  no  Grant  earned  pre- 
viously to  such  notice  shall  be  stopped. 

XIII.  The  Head  of  the  Education  Department  shall  inform  the  Corr 
spondent  in  what  month  to  look  for  his  annual  visit,  and  this  shall  remain 
the  same  from  year  to  year.    Notice  of  the  day  of  his  visit  shall  be  given 
beforehand  to  the  Manager  or  Correspondent.    The  twelve  months  be_ 
ning  with  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  the  visit  of  the  Head  of  the  Edu 
tion  Department,  shall  be  called  the  "  School  Year." 

XIV.  A  time-table,  setting  forth  the  subjects  of  instruction  and 
hours  devoted  to  them,  shall  be  hung  up  in  each  class-room,  and  any  chai 
in  this  time-table  shall  be  recorded  in  the  school  diary. 

XV.  Schools  which  have  hitherto  received  a  Grant  for  Results, 
provided  they  comply  with  the  above  conditions,  be  entitled  to  the  privile 
of  this  Code.  New  schools  to  be  entitled  to  these  privileges  must 
application  to  Government  through  the  Education  Department.  Tin  v 
must  shew  that  they  are  established  under  such  conditions  as  regards 
management  and  the  probable  number  of  pupils,  as  to  hold  out  a  reason 
able  prospect  that  they  will  become  permanently  successful. 

XVI.  The  annual  Grants  will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendai 
year  following  that  in  which  the  examinations  are  held. 

Subjects  and  Amounts  of  Grants  in  English  Ghant-in-Aid  School 

XVII.  The  Grant-in-Aid  shall  be  given  under  the  following  heads  :— 
(i.)  A  Principal  Grant  of  $16,  $14,  or  $12  for  every  pupil  actua, 

presented  for  examination  in  Standards  V.  to  VII.  inclusi 
and  of  $8,  $7,  or  $C  for  every  pupil  actually  presented 
examination  in  Standards  I.  to  VI.  inclusi \ 
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(ii.)  A  Grant  for  Discipline  and  Organisation  of  $1,  Si. 50,  or  $2 

for  every  pupil  in  average  attendance  at  the  schools, 
(iii.)  A  Grant  of  $5  for  each  pass  in  an  Extra  Subject  in  all  schools,  and 
of  $3  for  each  pass  in  Needlework  in  Girls'  schools  only. 

XVIII.  After  considering  the  report  of  the  Head  of  the  Education 
Department,  the  Government  shall  decide  which  of  the  sums  under  heads 
(i.)  and  (ii.)  shall  be  paid  to  a  school.  The  grade  of  Grant  given  need  not 
be  identical  in  the  higher  and  lower  standards. 

XIX.  The  lowest  Grant  in  each  case  is  a  fixed  Grant  and  may  not  be 
reduced  except  under  Section  XII.,  nor  may  it  be  withdrawn  unless  the 
whole  Grant  is  withdrawn. 

XX.  The  highest  Grant  under  head  (i.)  for  the  Higher  Standards  shall 
not  be  paid  to  any  school  in  which  any  class  above  Standard  IV.  is  in 
charge  of  a  Master  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate,  from  the  Education 
Department,  of  competency  to  carry  out  the  duties  entrusted  to  him  in 
that  class. 

XXI.  All  pupils  whose  names  are  on  the  Registers  of  the  school  must- 
be  present  at  the  inspection,  unless  their  absence  can  be  reasonably 
accounted  for,  but  no  pupil  can  be  presented  for  examination  unless  he 
shall  have  attended  the  school  for  at  least  100  days  during  the  school  year 
in  question.  Attendances  at  another  school  may,  however,  be  counted 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  and  to  the  production 
of  a  certificate  under  Section  n. 

This  approval  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  provisions  of  Section  II. 
are  consistently  observed. 

XXII.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  pupils  should  be  advanced  not  less 
than  one  standard  in  a  year,  and  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  must  be 
obtained  for  any  departure  from  this  rule.  This  approval  will  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  withheld. 

XXIII.  Approval  (under  Section  XXII.)  for  the  retention  of  a  pupil  in 
the  same  standard,  must  be  expressly  rescinded  by  the  Inspector  before 
the  pupil  can  be  presented  for  examination  in  a  higher  standard  at  the 
same  or  any  other  school. 

XXIV.  Except  in  the  highest  standard,  the  pupils  presented  for  examina- 
tion may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Inspecting  Officer,  be  examined  by  selection, 
not  less  than  one-third  being  individually  examined  in  each  subject.  In 
the  highest  standard  every  pupil  shall  be  examined. 

XXV.  Pupils  examined  in  the  highest  standard  shall,  on  application, 
receive  a  certificate  setting  out  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  passed. 

XXVI.  Pupils  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  Geography  and 
in  Arithmetic  in  a  higher  standard  than  that  in  which  they  are  examined 
in  English  ;  but  their  standing  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  Principal 
Grant  will  be  reckoned  by  the  standard  in  which  they  are  examined  in 
English  Subject*. 

XXVII.  Reading,  Writing,  and  English  are  the  "  English  "  Subjects 
within  the  meaning  of  Sections  XXVI.  and  XXVIII. 

XXVIII.  No  pupil  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  an  Extra 
Subject  until  and  unless  he  has  obtained  a  full  pass  in  all  the  English 
Subjects  in  Standard  VII. 

XXIX.  No  pupil  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  more  than  three 
Extra  Subjects  or  in  more  than  one  stage  of  the  same  extra  subject. 

XXX.  Schools,  giving  instructions  in  Vernacular  language,  as  well  as 
in  English,  may  be  examined  in  those  languages,  but  shall  not  receive  a 
separate  Grant  for  them. 

Allowance  shall,  however,  be  made  under  Section  XVIII.  for  the  addi- 
tional labour  involved  in  the  teaching  of  such  a  Vernacular  language. 

XXXI.  For  the  guidance  of  Inspecting  Officers  and  the  information  of 
Munafjers  of  schools  the  Inspector  of  Schools  may,  with  the  approval  of 
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Government,  publish  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  conduct  of  examinations 
and  for  the  issue  of  certificates  under  Section  XX.  of  this  Code. 

XXXII.  The    Standards    of    Examination    for    English     Grant-in-Aid 
School}  are  given  in  Schedule  I. 

XXXIII 

Subjects  and  Amounts  of  Grants  w  Vernacular  Grant-in -Aid  School- 

XXXIV.  The  Grant-in-Aid  to  a  Vernacular  school  shall  be  given  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

(i.)  A  principal  grant  of  fS.  $7,  or  $6  for  every  pupil  actually 
presented  for  examination  above  Standard  IV.  ;  and  of  $4., 
$3.50,  or  $3  for  every  pupil  presented  in  Standards  I.  to  IV. 
inclusive. 

(ii.)  A  grant  for  Discipline  and  Organisation  of  Si,  75  cents,  or 
50  cents  for  every  pupil  in  average  attendance  at  the  school. 

XXXV.  The  provisions  of  Sections  XVIII.,  XIX.,  and  XXI.  regarding 
English  Grant-in-Aid  schools  shall  also  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  Ver- 
nacular Grant-in-Aid  schools. 

XXXVI.  The  Standards  of  Examination  for  Vernacular  Grant-in-Aid 
schools  are  given  in  Schedules  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  for  Malay,  Tamil 
Chinese  schools  respectively. 

Pupil-Teachers. 

XXXVII.  In  order  to  enable  Managers  to  meet  the  future  requirements 
of  the  Code  by  the  systematic  training  of  students  for  the  profession  .■•, 
Teaching,  Grants  will  be  made  for  Pupil-teachers. 

XXXVIII.  Pupil-teachers  are  boys  or  girls  selected  by  the  Managers  to 
assist  the  Teacher  of  a  School  in  maintaining  discipline  and  instructing  the 
lower  classes,  they  themselves  continuing  to  be  bona  fide  pupils,  regularly 
receiving  at  least  two  hours'  daily  instruction. 

XXXIX.  In  making  this  selection,  the  Manager  is  required  only  \u 
observe  the  following  regulations  : — 

(1.)  The  names  of  the  Pupil-teachers  must  be  submitted  to  theEduca 
tion  Department  for  registration  ;  they  must  have  passed  the 
Fifth  or  a  higher  Standard  in  Reading,  Writing,  AritlwMttc, 
and  at  least  one  additional  subject. 

(2.)  Pupil-teachers  at  the  date  of  registration  must  be  not  less  than 
fifteen  years  of  age  completed. 

XL.  Pupil-teachers  will  be  registered  in  such  schools  only  as  satisfy  the 
following  conditions : — 

(a.)  The  whole  school  must  be  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Inspector 
as  regards  :— 

(1.)  Discipline. 

(2.)  Instruction. 

(3.)  Premises,  Furniture,  Apparatus,  Ac. 

(4.)  Stability. 

(b.)  The  School  must  have  obtained  a  Grant,  for  at  least  three  years 
preceding  the  date  of  application,  in  Standard  VII. 

('•)  To  entitle  a  school  to  one  Pupil4eacher.  the  average  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  during  each  of  the  three  preceding 
must  be  not  less  than  fifty  ;  for  every  additional  fifty  in  average 
attendance  during  three  successive  years,  a  school  will  be  en 
titled  to  an  additional  Pupil-teacher  ;  but  not  more  than  two 
Pupil-teachers  will  be  registered  for  any  school  during  the  same 
;  year. 
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XLI.  The  course  of  studies)  for  Pupil-teachers  is  laid  down  as  follows  : — 


General    Subjects 
of  Examination. 


School 
Management. 


Certificate  of 
Manager 

and 
Inspector. 


First  year,  Candi- 
dates must  be  not 
more  than  18 
years  of  age. 

Second  year,  Can- 
didates must  be 
not  more  than  19 
years  of  age. 

Third  year,  Candi- 
dates must  not 
be  not  more  than 
20  years  of  age. 


All  subjects  as- 
signed to  Stan- 
dard VI. 


All  subjects  as- 
signed to  Stan- 
dard VII. 


All  subjects  as- 
signed to  Stan- 
dard VII. 


To  give  a  Read- 
ing lesson  to  any 
class  not  higher 
than .  Standard 
IV. 

To  give  a  lesson 
in  Beading,  Writ- 
ing or  Arithmetic 
to  any  class  up  to 
Standard  V. 

Improved  skill  in 
teaching  a  class 
not  higher  than 
Standard  V.  in 
any  subject. 


According 
to  form. 


Same. 


Same. 


Managers  are  bound  to  see  that  Pupil-teachers  are  properly  instructed 
both  as  pupils  and  in  teaching,  and  the  Head  of  the  Education  Department, 
if  satisfied  that  this  duty  is  neglected,  may  decline  to  recognise  any  Pupil- 
teachers  as  members  of  the  staff  of  a  school  under  the  same  Manager.  Toe 
hours  during  which  such  instruction  is  given  should  be  entered  on  a  time- 
table to  be  kept  in  the  school. 

XLII.  Every  Pupil-teacher  presented  for  examination  must  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  Manager  of  his  school  in  the  following  form  : — 

School,  190 

I  hereby  certify  that 
has  fulfilled  the  duties  required  of    him    with    punctuality,  diligence, 
obedience  and  intelligence,  and  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  his  moral  character  has  been  uniformly  good.     I  further  certify 
that  he  has  regularly  received  not  less  than  two  hours'  daily  instruction. 

Manager. 

XLIII.  No  Pupil-teacher  can  be  presented  for  his  first  examination 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  registration. 

XLIV.  The  inspecting  officer  examining  the  school  for  a  Grant  will,  at 
the  same  time,  examine  the  Pupil-teacher  in  the  subjects  laid  down,  and 
will  require  him  to  give  a  lesson  in  his  presence.  If  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
candidate's  proficiency,  he  will  sign  the  certificate,  upon  which  the  Manager 
may  claim  a  Grant. 

At  the  first  year's  examination,  Pupil-teachers  will  be  required  to  pass  in 
a  majority  of  subjects  in  Standard  VI. ;  at  the  second  year's  examination, 
in  a  majority  of  subjects  in  Standard  VII. ;  and  at  the  third  year's  examina- 
tion, in  all  subjects  of  Standard  VII. 

XLV.  If  a  candidate  fail  to  satisfy  the  Inspector,  he  may  be  presented 
again  at  the  next  annual  inspection,  in  the  same  subjects  of  examination, 
but  no  result-payments  for  a  candidate  who  fails  can  be  claimed  at  the 
time  of  failure. 

XLVI.  Grants  will  be  made  for  Pupil-teachers  as  follows  :— 

First  year's  examination,  $1004  Grant  for  Standard  VI.  Passes 
Second  do.  $150  +  Grant  for  Standard  VII.  Passes. 

Third  do.  1200+Grant  for  Standard  VII.  Passes. 


Btadimg. 


Writing.  <t 


Spell  out  ami  reail 
easy  words  from  the 
Header  or  Vocabu- 
lary  in  use   in   the 

class. 


Form  and  join  letters 
on  the  slate  from  a 
printed  copy. 


Arithmetic  X 


I' 


Notation  and  nume- 
ration up  to  1,000. 
.Simple  addition  and 
subtraction  of  num- 
bers of  not  more 
than  three  figures. 
In  addition  not 
more  than  live 
columns  to  be  given. 
The  multiplication 
table  to  (J  times  12. 


Jingliih. 


An  approved  vocabu- 
lary of  not  less  than 
600  words. 


Tw 
di 
R. 
in 


IB 
Tl 

& 

si< 

■ 


Scholars  may  be  examined  in  the  work  ol 
*  The  object  ot  translation  into  the  vernaculu 

of  vernacular  languages,  nor  will  it  In-  i.ixpi-rted  nl 

III.  only. 

t  The  passage  selected  for  Dictation  will  lie  i 

\  I  . and  VIL 

i  The  Arithniet:.B  will  («i\ccpt  in  Stand. ml 
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I. 
i-Teaching  Schools. 


>ABD  IV. 

Standard  V. 

Standard  VI. 

Standard  VII. 

1  explain  a 

Read  and  explain  a 

Read  and  explain  a 

Read   well  and  with 

from     any 

passage   from    any 

passage    from    any 
5th    Standard 

fluency  a  passage 
from    any     English 

It  and  ard 

4th   Standard 

Reader. 

Reader. 

book  or  newspaper 
and  explain  its 
meaning. 

ge   dictated 
he    Reading 

A     passage  dictated 

A   passage   dictated 

A    passage    dictated 

from  a  4th  Reader 

from  a  5th  Reader 

from      any     modern 

1  use  in  the 

not  in    use  in   the 

not  in    use  in  the 

book  or  newspaper. 

class. 

class. 

r  Compound 

Practice,  Bills  of  Par- 

Fractions,      Vulgar 

Averages,    Percen- 

a     (money, 

cels,      and      Single 

and  Decimal,  Simple 
Proportion  and  calcu- 

tages, and  Stocks. 

b  t  s     and 

Rule  of  Three. 

es,      Straits 

lation  of  simple  in- 

tgliah).    Re- 

Addition    and    sub- 

terest upon  a  given 
principal  [Questions 
involving  recurring 

traction   of    proper 
fractions    witn    de- 

nominators not  ex- 

decimals will  not  be 

ceeding  12. 

put  to  girls]. 

Mensuration  of  rect- 
angles and  rectan- 
gular  solids     (boys 

only). 

arfect,  Future, 

To    conjugate     any 

To    conjugate      any 

A  general  knowledge 

and  Pluper- 

verb  in  any  mood  or 

verb  in  any  mood  or 

of     Grammar     and 

inses   (active 

tense     except     the 

tense. 

Syntax. 

wive)  of  any 

Subjunctive. 

the  Vocabu- 
Keaderinuse 

Analysis  of  sentences. 

class. 

ig  Officers  below. 

presented. 

le  word  or  passage  read.     It  is  not  to  be  taken  to  require  any  accurate  knowledge 

they  read.    The  vernacular  may  be  used  in  explanations  in  Standards  I.,  II.,  and 

ace  will  be  attached  to  handwriting,  and  copybooks  must  be  shown  in  Standards  V., 

«  set  will  be  of  a  mor~  elementary  eh%ract*r. 
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SC 
Standards    of    Examih 


Subjects. 

Standard  I. 

Standard  II. 

Stahu 

English,  ContdS 

The  cwl 
•faapbsj 
▼obuf  1 

(be  wk 

and  "tofc 

GeographyA 



.... 

NertUetoork. 

1.  Hemming,  seaming 
(ton-sewing),  felling. 

•2.  Knitting.  Two 
ncciUes,  p'ain,  e.g.,  A 
si  ri  p  or  a  comforter. 

1.  The  work  of  the 
previous      standard 
with  greater  skill. 
A  small  untrimmed 
garment    or    other 
useful  article. 
"2.     Knitting.       Two 
needles,    plain  and 
purled,  '..g.,  cuffs  or 
any  simple  knitted 
article,  vests,  &c. 

1.  The  «• 

previous  ■ 
i-titchiat  i 

material, 

and     mm 
strings,     i 
a n  trimi 
nient,  <-j., 
fore,    an 
petticoat. 

2.  Her* 
atitch     oe 
thread  caa 
cheese  dot 

fc    Darning 
on     singfi 
canvas  or 
cloth. 

Swim 

Scholars  may  bo  examined  in  the  work  of  any  Standard  lower  than  that  in 
The  construction  of  sentences  will  be  tested  by  translation  from  the  vera 
In  the  Seventh  Standard,  the  geogr-tnhical  subjects  set  for  the  Cambridge  I 
In  the  Sixth  Standard,  special  attention  should  lie  paid  to  the  geography  sf 
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tinned. 

i-Teaching  Schools — Continued. 


MRD  IV. 

Standard  V. 

Standard  VI. 

Standard  VII. 

■traction  of 
sentence*, 
-b  being   in 
icative. 

The  constrnotion  of 
t  a«y  sentences,  the 
verb   being  in  the 
Indicative,     Poten- 
tial or  Interrogative. 

To  write  from  mem- 
ory a  short  and  easy 
stnry  read  out  twice 
ai.d  explained. 

The  construction  of 
dependent    sen- 
tences. To  describe 
some  common  object 
or  occurrence,  or  to 
write  from  memory 
an  easy  story  read 
out  twice  and  ex- 
plained. 

To  write  a  simple 
essay  on  one  of  three 
given  subjects,  or  to 
write  from  memory 
an  easy  story  read 
out  twice. 

A  general  geograph- 
ical knowledge  of  the 
pi  incipal       Oceans, 
Countries,      Moun- 
ts ins,     Rivers    and 
Towns  of  the  World. 

The    Geography    of 
Great  Britain  and 
her  Possession*. 

The  Geography  of 
Asia  and  the  Ir.dian 
Archipelago. 

work  of  the 

h  standards, 
ng    and  sct- 
).      An     un- 
d     garment, 
:hemise. 
iug,  plain  (as 
■   places)  on 
i  u  g       web 
U. 

ng,  4  needles, 
)  knitted  gar- 

ing  on  coarse 
a  1    (herring- 
iitch). 

ing    out,    in 
,    a    child's 
9     or    plain 
e  (two  sizes) 
cut    out  by 
mple  scale  of 
ion. 

1.  The  work  of  the 
previous    standards 
and     bntton-holing 
and  sewing  on  but- 
tons.        A    simple 
garment  to   be  cut 
out  by  ihe  maker. 

2.  Knitting,      four 
needle',     a    simple 
knitted  garment. 

3.  Plain  darning  of  a 
hole     in    stocking 
web  material. 

4.  Cutting    out,   in 
paper       and      in 
material,  a  garment 
suitable  for  making 
up  in  Standard  III. 

1.  The  work  of  pre- 
vious standards  and 
tuck  running.     Any 
garment  to    be  cut 
out  by  the  maker. 

2.  Patching  in  calico 
and  print. 

3.  Cutting   ont,  in 
paper      and       in 
material,  a  garment 
suitable  for  making 
up  in  Standard  IV. 

l.The  work  of  pre- 
vious standaids  and 
gusset  making.  Gar- 
ment cut  out  by  the 

maker. 

2.  Darning  on  coarse 
linen  (diagonal  cm) 
and  on  woollen  mate- 
rial (hedge  tear). 

3.  Cutting  ont  (in 
paper)  a  reduced  and 
an  enlarged  pattern 
of  the  garment 
selected  for  the  year's 
work . 

ig  Officers  below. 

anted. 

>r  (in  Standard  V.  and  VI.)  by  i he  conection  of  faulty  constructions. 

r  Local  Examinations  may  lie  taken  a-i  alternative  subjects. 

nciex  in  Asia. 
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a 
Standards  of  Examination 


Subjects. 

Standard  I. 

Standard  II. 

Standard  II 

Reading. 

Read    a    book    pre- 
viously    approved. 
Read  a  list  of  200 
different  characters 
drawn   out   by    the 
Schoolmaster,    and 
explain  each  charac- 
ter of  this  list. 

Read    a    book    pre- 
viously    approved. 
Read  a  list  of  400 
different  characters 
drawn  out  by  the 
Schoolmaster,    and 
explain  each  charac- 
ter of  the  list. 

Read     and    exp 
boo  ka  pre  viooarj 
proved  by  the 
spec  tor  of  Scboo 

Writing. 

Write  characters  of 
the  First  Standard 
list  for  reading. 

Write    character 

the    Second    Si 

■  dard  list  for  read 

Arithmetic. 

Simple  addition    and 
subtraction  of  num- 
bers of    not    more 
than  three  figures. 

The      four     Simple 
Rules. 

The  Compound  Ri 
up  to  and  includ 
multiplication. 
Straits     mot 
weights    and    n 
sure*. 

Geography. 

Composition. 
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DULE  IV. 

Chinese  Vernacular  Schools. 


Standard  IV. 


Standard  V. 


Standard  VI. 


Read  and  explain  books 
previously  approved  by 
the  Inspector  of 
Schools. 


Read  and  explain  books 
previously  approved  by 
the  Inspector  of 
Schools. 


Read  and  explain  books 
previously  approved  by 
the  Inspector  of 
Schools. 


Write  characters  from 
the  Reading-book  in 
use  in  the  class. 


Write  short-hand  .bills 
and  commercial  docu- 
ments, slowly  dictated. 


Write  a  narrative,  an 
essay  or  letter,  slowly 
dictated. 


The  four  Compound 
Rules,  in  Straits  money, 
weights  and  measures. 


Simple  Rnlo  of  Three. 


Compound      Rule      of 
Three. 


A  general  knowledge  of 
the  Continents,  Oceans, 
chief  Countries,  Inlands, 
Seas,  Rivers  and  Moun- 
tains of  the  world. 


An  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  Physical 
and  Political  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 


A  more  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  Geography 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  of  the  ports  of  near- 
est countries. 


,  Write  out  the  substance 
!  of  a  very  easy  story  read 
I    over  twice. 


8376. 


Write  out  sensibly  and 
grammatically  the  sub- 
stance of  a  modern  nar- 
rative read  over  twice. 


■*A 
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II.  Instructions  to  Inspecting  Officers. 

The  following  instructions,  which  are  based  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  system  of  inspection  at  present  in  force  in  England,  are  issued,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Government,  for  the  information  of  Managers  of  schools 
and  for  the  guidance  of  officers  directing  or  assisting  in  the  conduct  of 
examinations  under  the  Code. 
The  objects  of  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Code  are  :— 
(a.)  To  give  by  means  of  a  fixed  minimum  grant  greater   financial 

.stability  to  efficient  schools. 
{!>.)  To  provide  in  the  ease  of  inefficient  schools  that  the  grant  may 
may  be  altogether  withheld;  but  to  afford  to  llie    .Managed 
of  such  schools  sufficient  time  and  due  warning  in  nrd  i 
they  may  adapt  themselves  to  the  required  conditions, 
(c.)  To  ullow,  in  tin-  ease  of  the  more  efficient  schools,  thai  credit  may 
be  given  for  work  dono  over  and  above  the  minimum  absolutely 
required  by  the  Code, 
(d.)  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  teaching  of  the   English 
language  by  making  it  the  criterion  by  which  a  school's  efficiency 
will  be  mainly  judged, 
(e.)  To  encourage  the  employment  of  properly  trained  and  qualified 

teachers. 
(/.)  To  allow  greater  discretionary  latitude  to  teachers  by  permitting 
them  to  keep  lack  boys  for  further  instruction  in  the  same 
standard. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  class  of  grant  awarded  will  be  decided 
by  the  consideration  of  a  report  on  the  general  efficiency  of  the  school, 
and  that  that  efficiency  will  not  necessarily  be  judged  by  the  Annual 
Examination  alone,  local  Heads  of  the  Education  Department  are  expected 
to  acquaint  themselves,  as  fully  as  circumstances  will  permit,  with  t 
condition  of  the  Q rant-in- Aid  schools  in  the  Settlements  to  which  they  en 
attached.  The  general  conduct  of  a  good  school  taught  with  vigour  and 
intelligence  is  held,  in  England,  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  success 
in  points  of  detail,  and  one  class,  selected  as  a  sample,  if  well  taught,  may 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  success  of  a  subject  throughout  the  school. 
Test  examinations  of  a  single  class  should,  therefore,  be  occasionally  held 
throughout  the  year  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  routine 
of  the  school  nor  to  request  any  deviation  from  the  school  time-table.  In 
many  cases,  indeed,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  observe  the 
questions  set  by  a  teacher  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  work  and  to  examine 
the  replies  made  or  sent  up  by  his  pupils.  In  all  cases,  the  co-operation  d 
the  teacher  should  be  requested,  and  information  should  Ixj  asked  for 
regarding  the  method  of  teaching  adopted  and  the  standard  attained  le 
by  the  children  at  the  time  of  the  test  examination.  The  result  of  such  tn 
examination  should  be  recorded  in  the  Education  Office  of  the  Settlement 
for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Report  on  the  aehooL 

3.  In  addition  to  these  test  examinations  each  local  Head  of  thi 

tion  Department  is  expected  (if  requested)  to  assist  in  any  examination  fi 
the  award  of  prizes  or  for  any  object  which  may  acquaint  him  with  the 
higher  work  of  the  school.     The  places  taken  in  the  Cambridge    Local 
Examinations  by  boys  who  have  been  educated  chiefly  or  entirely  in  the 
school  will  also  be  carefully  noted  as  a  criterion  of  the  school  work. 

4.  Except  in  cases  of  very  marked  deterioration,  no  recommendation 
that  a  grant  be  reduced  should  be  made  unless  six  months' previous  wan 
has  been  given  to  enable,  the  school  to  remedy  the  defects  pointed 

It  is  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  a  school  that  the  Manage 
be  able  to  count  with  reasonable  certainty  iipon  the  stability  of  that 
tion  of  their  income  which  is  derived  from  the  Grant -iu-Aid  ,  hut,  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  deterioration  in  results  is  due  to  the  direct  i  the 

Managers,  the  grant  may  be  reduced  without  such  srarnii 
Thus,  any  neglect  to   fill   up  vacancies  in   the  teaching    staff  or  any 
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presentation  on  a  large  scale  of  insufficiently-prepared  boys  in  the  First  or 
Fifth  Standards  may  lead  to  such  a  reduction,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  an  unfair  advantage  was  intended  to  be  taken  of  the  rule  regarding 
the  fixity  of  the  grant. 

5.  Officers  conducting  the  Annual  Examination  of  any  school  should 
endeavour  to  give  at  least  three  days'  notice  of  the  exact  date  of  their  visit. 
Punctual  visitation  is  absolutely  essential  ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  prolonging  the  examination  beyond  the  regular  hours  of  school 
attendance. 

6.  In  electing  whether  to  examine,  by  test  or  by  classes  in  their  entirety, 
Inspecting  Officers  should,  to  a  great  extent,  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of 
the  teachers  or  Managers  of  schools.  The  examination  of  a  whole  class 
will  not,  however,  be  undertaken  unless  the  accommodation  provided  is 
such  as  will  permit  of  the  scholars  being  placed  sufficiently  wide  apart  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  copying.  Individual  rivd  voce  examination  of  a  large 
cjass  cannot  be  undertaken,  if  the  number  of  pupils  presented  is  likely  to 
either  prolong  unreasonably  the  work  of  inspection,  or  to  lead  to  the 
questions  being  insufficiently  numerous  to  exclude  the  element  of  chance. 
Subject  to  these  restrictions,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Inspecting  Officer,  if 
so  desired,  to  examine  every  scholar  in  half,  at  least,  of  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed by  the  Code,  so  as  to  allow  him  the  opportunity  of  passing  under 
the  Standard.     In  Standard  VII.,  every  boy  should  be  examined. 

7.  In  examinations  by  test,  the  Inspecting  Officer  will  invite  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  class  to  sub-divide  it  into  two  or  three  sections  of  approxi- 
mately equal  merit.  He  should  then  select  one  of  these  sections  for  examina- 
tion and  invite  the  teacher  to  increase  it  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
picked  boys  from  the  remainder.  The  total  thus  selected  may  be  safely 
taken  to  be  representative  of  the  class  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  furnish 
examples  of  the  class's  best  work. 

8.  In  reading,  the  very  greatest  importance  should  be  attached  to  clear 
utterance  and  distinctness  of  articulation.  The  final  consonants,  where 
sounded,  should  be  made  distinctly  audible.  In  Standards  I.  to  IV. 
(inclusive),  reading  with  expression  need  not  be  expected,  but  reading 
with  distinctness  must  be  insisted  on.  In  the  case  of  boys  to  whom  English 
is  a  foreign  language,  the  correct  pronunciation  of  letters  and  combinations 
of  letters  should  be  considered  to  be  of  far  more  importance  than  accuracy 
in  dealing  with  the  eccentricities  of  English  orthography  ;  and  faulty 
work  in  pronunciation,  if  not  confined  to  individual  boys  but  general  to 
the  class,  may  materially  affect  the  grade  of  grant  earned. 

9.  The  traaslation  or  explanation  of  the  passage  read  is  properly  a  test 
of  English  and  not  of  reading.  Care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  assimi- 
late the  questions  asked  to  those  permissible  in  the  tests  for  English, 
especially  as  regards  construction  and  vocabulary.  For  instance,  the 
meaning  of  an  involved  passage  should  not  be  asked  before  the  Sixth 
Standard  Is  readied,  nor  should  the  meaning  of  words  be  asked  for  above 
Standard  III.,  simply  because  they  occur  in  the  passage  read  and  without 
reference  to  the  probable  attainments  of  the  scholar.  Definitions  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  words  should  in  all  oases  be  avoided,  unless  the  scholar 
is  permitted  to  use  the  vernacular  in  his  explanation. 

10.  In  Standards  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.,  where  the  passage  set  is  taken 
from  an  unprepared  book,  a  teacher  may  also  apply  for  a  test  examination 
of  his  class  in  the  reader  in  ordinary  use.  In  such  a  case,  his  wish  should 
be  acceded  to  by  the  Inspecting  Officer,  as  the  results  of  such  an  examina- 
tion may  often  affect  appreciably  the  impression  gathered  from  the  reading 
of  unprepared  passages. 

11.  The  test  of  dictation  from  a  prepared  book  has  now  been  abandoned 

tin  many  English  schools  in  favour  of  other  methods  of  studying  orthography. 
In  the  case  of  foreign  boys  who  are  unable  to  familiarise  themselves  with 
the  spelling  of  words  by  constant  reading,  it  must  be  retained.  The 
passages  dictated  should  not  exceed  six  lines  in  length  in  the  case  of  Standard 
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III.,  eight  in  the  case  of  Standards  IV.,  V.  and  VI.,  and  ten  in  the  case 
of  Standard  VII.  In  dictation  from  prepared  books,  three  mistakes  only 
can  be  allowed  ;  in  other  cases  four,  but  proper  names  and  very  rare  words 
should  be  spelt  for  the  scholars.  In  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  the  Inspecting 
Officer  should  himself  dictate  the  passage  to  the  pupils.  In  Standard  V 
and  under  he  should  select  one  of  the  teachers  to  undertake  the  duty,  not 
being  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class.  He  should  always  refuse  to  permit 
the  giving  out  of  dictation  to  more  than  twenty  pupils  at  one  time. 

12.  Considerable  importance  should  be  attached  to  handwriting,  but 
no  particular  type  may  be  insisted  on.     Any  system  or  style  of  writ; 
which  produces  a  bold  and  legible  hand  in  which  the  forms  and  proportions 
of  letters  are  duly  shown  may  be  accepted  in  England  as  satisfactory,  and 
should  also  be  so  accepted  here. 

13.  In  arithmetic,  the  rule  of  the  Education  Department  in  England 
in  examinations  is  to  set  five  sums,  two  of  which  are  very  simple  both  in 
their  terms  and  in  working,  and  exemplify  the  rules  learnt  by  scholars  ; 
the  third,  a  more  difficult  sum  of  the  same  character  ;  and  the  other  two, 
easy  problems,  i.e.,  sums  requiring  the  application  of  more  than  one  of 
the  rules  learnt  by  the  class  :  unless  two  of  all  these  sums  are  work 
correctly,  the  exercise  to  be  counted  as  a  failure.  The  same  rule  should 
be  applied  here.  Inspecting  Officers  should,  however,  very  carefully 
record  the  general  average  of  the  class  work,  and  should  note  down  any 
case  in  which  the  prescribed  minimum  is  much  exceeded  or  in  which  the 
solution  of  the  problems  points  to  an  intelligent  grasp  of  arithmetical 
principles. 

14.  In  Standards  I.,  II.  and  III.,  when  the  pupils  are  mostly  of  Asiatic 
birth  and  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  English,  problem  work  should 
be  excluded  from  the  Annual  Exumination.  Three  very  simple  questions 
should  be  set  and  two  correct  answers  expected.  In  such  cases  the  method 
of  teaching  and  the  pupils'  grasp  of  arithmetical  principles  should  be  judged 
by  the  results  at  the  periodical  visits  of  the  Head  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, rather  than  by  the  somewhat  uncertain  work  of  the  boys  at  the 
Annual  Examination  itself. 

15.  In  examining  pupils  of  Asiatic  birth  in  English,  translation  from 
the  child's  vernacular  should  be  extensively  used  up  to  the  Fourth  or  I 
Standards.     In  the  First  and  Second  Standards,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ask 
the  meaning  of  five  words  in  the  class  vocabulary  ;  three  out  of  ti 
answers  to  pass.    The  vernacular  may  be  asked  for  the  English  m» 
vice  verm.     In  Standards  III.,  IV.  and  V.,  five  sentences  should  be 
pared  in  advance  by  the  Inspecting  Officer,  the  words  employed  being 
selected  from  the  school  books  used  by  the  pupils.    These  sentence-,  mi} 
either  be  written  in  English  and  given  to  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
class  for  translation  by  him  into  the  vernacular,  or  they  may  be  din 
given  in  the  vernacular  by  the  Inspecting  Officer.     In  the  case  of  English- 
speaking  scholars,  the  correction  of  faulty  dependent  constructions  should 
preferentially  be  the  test  used.    Three  questions  out  of  five  should  be 
correctly  answered. 

16.  Questions  may  alio  be  put  to  test  the  grammatical  knowledge  of 
the  pupils.  The  only  tests  to  be  insisted  on  are  those  directly  described  by 
the  Code;  but  teachers  should  be  invited,  if  they  desire  it,  to  submit 
supplementary  courses  in  grammar,  and  the  scholars  should  be  examined 
in  those  courses.  The  grammatical  questions  in  the  Seventh  Standard 
will  be  assimilated  to  the  grammatical  test  prescribed  in  the  Cambridge 
Preliminary  Local  Examinations. 

17.  In  composition,  a  short  and  easy  story  should  be  given  to  the  ten. 
to  read  and  explain  to  the  boys.  In  the  Fifth  Standard,  expUn  r 
may  be  given  either  in  simple  English  or  in  the  vernacular  -i\i\, 
Standardin  English  only  ;  in  the  Seventh  Standard,  no  ex  plan  . 
be  permitted  and  the  story  will  be  read  by  the  Inspecting  <  fB 
number  of  mistakes  allowed  will  vary  with  the  lencth  of  the  couna-r 
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but,  generally  speaking,  three  errors  in  a  composition  three-quarters  of  a 
page  long  should  be  passed.  Two  errors  of  a  slight  character  are  to  be 
counted  as  one  only. 

18.  Alternative  tests  in  composition  are  permitted  by  the  Code  and  should 
be  occasionally  set  at  periodical  visits  of  inspection  in  order  to  judge  the 
character  of  the  teaching.  The  writing  of  essays  assumes  the  existence  of 
ideas  and  is  often,  among  young  pupils,  rather  a  test  of  general  information 
than  of  English  composition.  In  cases  where  the  ordinary  teaching  of 
composition  in  a  school  is  based  upon  a  system  of  object  lessons,  the  Head 
of  the  Education  Department  may  make  use  of  such  a  system  in  applying 
his  teste ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  test  of  composition  by  describing 
an  object  set  before  the  class  is  apt,  in  the  Straits,  to  encourage  a  very 
unintelligent  system  of  instruction. 

19.  In  the  case  of  schools  in  England,  it  is  held  to  be  very  desirable 
that  detailed  matter,  consisting  of  names  conveying  no  associations  likely 
to  interest  children,  should  be  excluded  from  the  teaching  and  examination 
of  geography.  The  mixed  and  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population 
of  the  towns  in  the  Colony  would  seem  to  peculiarly  favour  the  intelligent 
study  of  Eastern  geography.  Inspecting  Officers  should,  therefore,  be 
guided  by  local  conditions  rather  than  by  text-books  intended  for  students 
in  Europe,  and  should  not  expect  detailed  information  regarding  countries 
which  have  little  or  no  relation  with  the  Straits  Settlements.  Except  in 
Asiatic  geography,  the  questions  set  should  be  of  a  very  elementary  character, 
and  half  marks  should  in  all  cases  suffice  for  a  pass. 

20.  In  the  case  of  pupils  who  are  being  prepared  for  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations,  the  subjects  prescribed  tor  geographical  study  may 
be  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  those  examinations.  This  alteration 
should,  however,  not  be  extended  to  pupils  who  are  not  really  intended  to 
continue  their  studies  beyond  the  seven  standards  prescribed  by  the  Code. 

21.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Revised  Instructions  to  Inspectors 
(1808)  in  force  in  England  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  lines  upon  which 
the  Grant  for  Discipline  and  Attendance  is  allowed  : — 

"  The  Royal  Commissioners  .  .  .  rightly  call  attention  to  the  import- 
"ance  of  moral  training  and  discipline  in  a  school, 'and  Article  101b  is 
"  destined  to  give  effect  to  their  recommendation.  Some  of  the  details 
"  there  enumerated  necessarily  fall  within  the  special  cognisance  of  the 
"  Managers  who  are  on  the  spot  and  can  observe  the  habitual  conduct 
"  of  the  children,  and  know  the  influence  of  the  school  on  the  homes  and 
"  its  repute  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  will  be  possible  for  you  (the  Inspectors) 
"  at  your  visits  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  tone  of  the  school,  the  behaviour 
"  of  the  scholars,  their  cleanliness  and  neatness,  their  punctuality  in  at  ten  d- 
"  ance,  their  good  manners  and  language,  their  cheerful  obedience  to 
"  duty,  their  consideration  and  respect  for  others,  and  honour  and 
"  truthfulness  in  word  and  act.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  judge 
"  whether  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  school  is  characterised  by  a  willing 
"  obedience  and  is  maintained  without  demonstration  of  authority.  But 
"  the  preservation  of  good  order  should  not  be  considered  as  deserving  of 
"  the  higher  mark  for  discipline,  unless  it  is  accompanied  on  the  part  of 
"  the  scholars  by  self-control  founded  upon  a  liking  for  the  school  and  an 
"  interest  in  its  work. 

"  Instruction  ...  in  suitable  physical  exercises  is  a  condition  of  the 
"  higher  grant  for  discipline  and  organisation.  Whenever  circumstances 
"  permit,  the  best  form  of  physical  exercise  is  a  healthy  game  which  will 
"  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  Code." 

22.  The  considerations  which  affect  the  bestowal  of  this  grant  are  not 
such  as  can  be  judged  by  a  single  Annual  Examination  ;  and  Officers  of 
the  Education  Department  should  observe  and  record  any  facte  which  may 
seem  to  them  to  affect  the  grade  of  grant  to  be  awarded  for  discipline  and 
organisation.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relations  of  the  Managers 
of  a  school  with  those  of  other  schools  tend  to  nffect  for  good  or  evil  the 
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conduct  of  boys  under  their  charge  ;  and  that  the  reception,  withm 
good  reason,  of  pupils  who  have  been  expelled  from  other  schools,  especiall 
fur  non-payment  of  fees,  is  not  likely  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  acbo 
which  receives  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  health 
spirit  of  rivalry,  whether  in  sports  or  in  studies,  is  in  every  way  to  be 
couraged. 

23.  At  the  close  of  the  Annual  Examinations  of  the  schools  in  his  Set 
mont,  the  local  Head  of  the  Education  Department  should  prepare  a  Bepn 
cm  each  school  separately,  basing  that  Report  on  the  Mmntee  >>f  Inspeetm 
Officers  throughout  the  year.     Every  fact  directly  bearing  on  the  grit 
should  be  briefly  recorded  in  that  Report,  but  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
recommendation  should  be  included  in  it.    The  Reports  on  all  the  schou 
should  then  be  forwarded  together  if  necessary  for  the  consideration 
the  Inspector  of  Schools  with  a  covering  letter  embodying  the  views 
the  local  Head  of  the  Department  regarding  the  classification  of  the  school 
The  decision  on  those  reports  rests  with  the  Government  alone. 

24.  The  following  considerations  will,  however,  directly  affect  the  grad 
of  Principal  Grant  to  be  awarded  :— 

(a.)  The  lowest  grade  of  Grant  will  not  be  awarded  unless  I 

some  marked  fault  in  the  work  of  the  school, 
(i.)  The  highest  grade  of  Grant  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  wor 
of  the  school  shows  some  marked  merit. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  award  of  a  First  Grade  Gran 
need  be  of  an  exceptional  character,  or  that  the  reduction  of  a 
the  Third  Grade  need  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  permanent  inefficiency. 

25.  A  school  will  be  expected  to  obtain  at  least  75  per  cent,  of 
Standards  I.  to  IV.  inclusive.     Any  fall  below  this  minimum  will  be 
sidered  to  be  a  fault  and  may  reduce  the  grant  to  one  of  the  Third  G 
A  mere  failure  in  any  standard  or  subject  will  not  have  the  effect  of  redu 
the  grant,  provided  the  general  average  of  the  school  does  not  fall 
the  required  minimum  in  the  lower  standards.    To  this  rule,  ho 
there  is  one  exception. 

20.  Schools,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  preparatory  schools,  and  do  nc 
give  instruction  in  the  higher  Standards,  will  be  expected  to  give  a  fai 
education  in  every  branch  of  study  expected  of  them  under  the  Code,  ani 
should  not  be  recommended  for  more  than  the  minimum  grant,  if  th 
burden  of  making  up  deficiencies  in  their  pupils'  education  is  to  be  throw 
upon  other  schools.    The  application  of  this  condition  is,  however,  only 
apply  to  cases  where  a  general  failure  or  deficiency  on  the  part  of  pupils 
some  subject,  such  as  the  pronunciation  of  English,  or  through  lack 
neatness  and  method  in  work,  points  to  actual  inefficient  teaching  on 
part  of  the  Master  in  charge  of  the  class.     A  quasi-accidental  falling  beko 
tho  Standard  through  the  failure  of  a  few  boys  is  not  to  be  taken 
justify  the  operation  of  a  rule  which  is  only  made  in  the  interest  of 
more  efficient  schools. 

27.  It  is  inadvisable  to  lay  down  any  limiting  percentage  in  the 
the  higher  Standards  until  the  effect  of  the  forced  yearly  adv; 
under  the  former  Code  has  been  removed.  The  standard  for  the  . 
will  be  that  set  by  the  principal  schools  themselves ;  and  a  Third"  Grad 
Grant  shall  not  be  recommended  except  where  schools  show  a  very  mark" 
inferiority  as  compared  with  others,  care  being  taken  to  secure  an  inequalit 
of  test. 

28.  In  recommending  a  school  for  a  First  Grade  or  merit  grant 

able  weight  will  be  attached  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  emplo; 
Indeed,  the  possession  of  certificates  of  such  qualifications  is  an 
condition  of  a  First  Grade  grant  in  the  higher  Standards.     In  the 
Standards,  the  employment  of  highly  qualified  teachers,  thou 
essential  condition,  will  be  a  strong  recommendation  for  the 
of  grant.     Importance  will  also  bo  attached  to  the  liicher  work  of  a  sci 
as  Jadged  by  its  successes  in  the  Cambridge  I-ocal  tad  Other  examine 
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to  the  work  done  over  mid  above  the  minimum  actually  required  by  the 
Code,  to  the  passes  obtained  iu  English  extra  subjects,  to  the  use  of  intelli- 
gent methods  of  teaching  throughout  the  school,  and  (in  the  cose  of  Anglo- 
Vernacular  schools)  to  the  study  of  the  Vernacular  languages.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  exactly  appraise  the  relative  values  of  what  must  be  varying 
degrees  of  merit,  it  may  fairly  be  laid  down  that  very  marked  success  in 
any  one  respect,  marked  success  in  two,  or  fair  success  in  three  will  be 
taken  to  justify  the  recommendation  of  a  First  Grade  grant. 

•2!».  The  standard  of  qualification  required  of  teachers  in  the  higher 
Standards  under  Section  XX.  of  the  Code  will  lie  the  equivalent  of  a  pass 
in  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local  Examination.  Certificates  of  a  temporary 
character  will  be  given  by  the  Education  Deportment  to  unqualified 
teachers  actually  in  charge  of  higher  classes  at  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Code  so  as  to  enable  those  teachers  to  present  themselves  for  the 
necessary  Cambridge  Local  Examination.  The  question  whether  any 
qualification  is  an  equivalent  for  the  one  required  will  be  decided  as  cases 
arise.  Graduates  of  British  Universities,  certificated  School  Board  Teachers, 
and  members  of  religious  Orders  specially  devoted  to  teaching  (when  of 
English-speaking  descent)  will  be  considered  to  be  qualified  under  Section 
.XX.  Graduates  of  other  Universities  and  members  of  religious  Orders 
(when  they  do  not  speak  English  as  their  mother  tongue)  will  also  be 
considered  qualified  if  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  English 
language. 

30.  No  additional  restrictions  have  been  placed  by  the  Code  upon  the 
employment  of  Pupil-teachers,  but,  in  view  of  the  terms  of  Section  XX., 
it  will  be  necessary  to  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  selection  of  Pimil- 
teachers  from  the  ranks  of  the  candidates  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tions. Inspecting  Officers,  both  at  their  Annual  Examinations  and  at 
their  periodical  visits,  should  satisfy  themselves  not  only  that  the  Pupil- 
teachers  have  regular  hours  of  study  and  of  practice  in  actual  teaching,  but 
also  that  they  are  actually  receiving  instruction  in  teaching.  The  hours 
for  which  such  instruction  is  fixed  should  be  entered  on  the  time-table, 
and  the  Inspecting  Officer  should  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  regularly  and 
efficiently  given. 

31.  In  conclusion  it  is  only  necessary  to  reiterate  that  the  object  of 
the  Code  is  to  enable  schools  to  be  judged  by  the  whole  of  the  work  done 
by  them  and  not  by  the  uumbcr  of  boys  who  attain  to  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  the  conditions  of  the  Annual  Examination.  The  conditions  of 
the  Code,  therefore,  can  only  be  properly  fulfilled  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  Inspecting  Officers  with  the  Teachers,  by  a  study  of  the  Teachers' 
methods,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  results  obtained.  It  is  the  duty  of 
such  Inspecting  Officers,  if  requested,  to  observe  not  only  the  work  done 
under  the  Code,  but  that  done  beyond  it,  and  to  give  credit  for  any  further- 
ance of  the  general  objects  of  education.  It  is  hoped,  by  the  present  Code 
to  encourage  teachers  to  show  the  best  of  their  work  rather  than  to  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  worst ;  and  the  general  average  of  the  class  and 
the  general  work  of  the  school  will  be  made  the  testa  on  which  the  Grantr 
in-Aid  will  be  bestowed. 

R.  J.  WII.KINSON, 
Acting  Inspector  of  Schools,  S.  S. 


Note  to  p.  US.    The  Ordinance  referred  to  in  the  hist  paragraph  of  page 
142  has  now  been  introduced  into  Province  Wellesley. 
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I.  The  Public  Education  Ordinance,  1890. 

The  Fiji  Islands  are  situated  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean  between 
latitude  15°  and  22°  S.  and  between  longitude  177°  W.  and  175°  E.  Then 
nearest  neighbours  are  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands,  which  are 
180  miles  to  the  south-east.  They  were  discovered  by  Pasman  in  1643 
and  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in  1773.  In  1835  Wesleyan  missionaries 
came  over  from  Tonga  and  secured  a  fair  measure  of  success.  The 
leading  chief,  Thakombau,  offered  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  to 
Great  Britain  in  1859.  This  offer  was  declined  in  1862.  During  the 
next  few  years  there  was  a  considerable  influx  of  white  settlers  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  cotton  during  the  shortage  created  by  the 
American  Civil  War.  In  1871  a  kind  of  constitutional  government 
was  established  by  the  European  adviser  of  king  Thakombau ;  but 
the  experiment  was  not  a  success  and  the  sovereignty  was  once  again 
offered  to  Great  Britain,  and  this  time  accepted  by  Lord  Kiraberley 
(10th  October,  1874).  Fiji  was  constituted  a  Crown  Colony  and 
administered  by  a  Governor,  who  is  also  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Western  Pacific. 

The  present  system  of  publio  education  in  Fiji  is  governed  by 
"  The  Public  Education  Ordinance,  1890.''  (See  Appendix  A), 
and  by  Regulations  made  thereunder.    (See  Appendices  B.  and  C). 

This  Ordinance  enacts  that  the  towns  of  Suva*  and  Levuka*  Educational 
shall  be  constituted  educational  districts,  and  provides  for  the  Districts. 
constitution  of  other  educational  districts.    No  other  districts 
have  as  yet  been  constituted.    Provision  is  made  for  the  appoint-  School 
ment  of  School  Boards  in  educational  districts.    In  the  case  of  Board8- 
each  of  the  districts  of  Suva  and  Levuka  the  Board  consists  of 
six  members,  of  whom  three  are  nominated  by  the  Governor 
and  three  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

Education  is  free  to  children  within  the  school  districts  between  Finance, 
six  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  total  amount  expended  by 
Government  on  education  during  1900  was  £1,359  8s.  9d.  The 
expenses  of  the  School  Boards  are  paid  out  of  the  "  School  Fund  " 
of  each  district,  consisting  (1)  of  an  annual  grant  on  the  average 
attendance  on  a  scale  fixed  by  the  Governor  in  Council ;  (2)  of  a 
contribution  from  the  rating  authorities  of  the  amount  required 
for  school  purposes  beyond  the  Government  grant;  and  (3)  of 
fees  charged  for  the  education  of  children  under  six  or  over  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

The  following  statements  shew  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  two  School  Boards  of  the  Colony  for  the  year  1900 : — 

*  Reports  on  the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  the  Levuka  Public 
School  and  the  Suva  Publio  School  (1001)  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Library,  St,  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Bow,  Whitehall,  London,  S.  W 
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Tlie  Government  grant  is  paid  monthly,  and  is  call  i 
the  average  attendance  during  the  preceding  month.     The 
is  payable  only  in  respect  of  children  Iwtween  the  age  of  aa 
fourteen  years,  and  is  made  on  the  following  scale  : — 

Over  30  and  up  to  GO  pupils,  £5  each  ]«r  annum. 

Over  60  and  up  to  100  pupils,  £3  each  per  annum. 

And  for  every  additional  pupil,  £1  per  annum. 
The  contribution   from  the  municipal  authorities  is  obti 
by  levying  an  educational  rate  of  fid.  in  the  £1  on  all  ra 
property  in  the  case  of  Suva,  and  7d.  in  the  £1  in  the  case  of  Le 
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The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  of  not  leaa  than  six  nor  Compulsory 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  living  in  a  school  district  and  atlendanoe- 
within  the  distance  of  two  miles,  measured  according  to  the  nearest 
road  from  a  school,  shall  send  such  child  to  school,  unless 

1.  The  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  elsewhere. 

2.  The  child  is  prevented  from  attending  school  by  sickness 

or  other  unavoidable  cause. 

3.  The  road  between  the  child's  residence  and  the  school  is 

not  sufficiently  passable  for  such  child. 

4.  The  child  holds  a  certificate  from  an  Inspector  or  principal 

teacher  of  having  attained  to  a  standard  prescribed  by 
any  regulation  exempting  from  further  attendance. 

The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  living  in  a  district  and  Penalty, 
within  two  miles  of  a  school,  and  not  coming  under  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  exemptions,  who  shall,  after  notice  from  the 
clerk  or  other  person  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  the  Board  of 
the  district,  refuse  or  neglect  to  send  such  child  to  school,  may,  upon 
the  information  of  such  clerk  or  other  person,  be  ordered  by  any 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  to  send  such  child  to  school.  Every  parent 
or  guardian  who  neglects  to  obey  such  order,  or  who  having  for 
a  time  obeyed  such  order  without  sufficient  cause  ceases  to  do  so, 
shall  be  liable  on  conviction  in  a  summary  way,  on  the  information 
of  such  clerk  or  other  person,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings,  and  the  same  proceeding  may  be  taken  week  by  week 
in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  such  parent  or  guardian  to  comply 
with  such  order. 

In  addition  to  the  Public  Schools,  there  are  in  the  colony  three  Pftnta 
private  schools,  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 
Mission,  which  are  open  to  Europeans.    Of  these  schools,  two 
are  situated  in  Suva  and  one  in  Levuka.    The  average  attendance 
at  the  former  during  1900  was  83,  and  at  the  latter  56.     These 
schools  do  not  receive  any  pecuniary  assistance  from  Government. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  Suva  Public  School  during  1900  Statistic*  of 
was   116,  and  at  the  Levuka   Public  School  G9.    The    average  p,.Uio  """ 
attendance  at  private  schools  in  Suva  during  the  same  period  Schools, 
was  83,  and  in  Levuka  56. 

Under  the  Public  Education  Ordinance  Inspectors  are  appointed  inKpection 
by  the  Governor,  and  it  is  provided  that  every  school  shall  l>e  St'l>°ols. 
inspected  at  least  once  in  every  twelve  months  by  an  Inspector, 
who  shall  personally  examine  each  child,  and  shall  furnish  a  detailed 
report  to  the  Governor  upon  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  The  attendance  of  the  scholars. 

2.  Cleanliness  of  the  school  premises. 

3.  Discipline  and  management  of  the  school. 

4.  Efficiency  of  the  teachers. 

5.  Progress  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 

and  any  other  matters  concerning  such  school  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  report. 


of 

a  of 


Pupil 
Teachers. 
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since  1899.         Prior  to  1899  Inspectors  were  appointed   locally,   but 
i.yan  Iiwpec-  year  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Government  of  Yii 
k!i  Jc'd'i'.m'6   for  an  Inspector  from  the  Education  Department  of  that  Co 
Department    to  visit  Fiji  annually  and  inspect  and  report  on  the  public  9 
in  \  icu>ria.     jjy  £faa  means  the  regular  inspection  of  the  schools  by  a  thorc 
qualified  Inspector  is  secured,  and  the  thanks  of  this  Colony 
to  the  Victorian  Education  Department  for  the  trouble  l ; 
taken  in  the  matter,  as  also  for  assistance  rendered  in  tin;  seler. 
of  teachers. 

The  annual  cost  of  inspection  amounts  to  £50,  of  which 
paid  by  Government  and  £10  by  each  of  the  two  School  Board 
Appointment      Principal  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  School  Board,  with 
of  Teachers.   approval  of  the  Governor,  from  persons  qualified  to  be  teac 
under  the  Education  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Aim 
lasian  Colonies.    The  principal  teacher  in  the  Suva  Public  Scl 
is  paid  £312  j)er  annum,  and  the  assistant  teacher  £150  per  ann 
In  the  Levuka  Public  School  the  salary  paid  to  the  principal  teax 
is  £300,  and  to  the  assistant  teacher  £100.    In  both  schools 
principal  teachers  are  males  and  the  assistant  teachers  fen 
A  female  pupil-teacher  is  also  employed  in  the  Suva  Public  Sc 
Regulations  governing  the  appointment,  examination,  etc 
pupil-teachers  have  been  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council  ur 
the    Public   Education    Ordinance.     Pupil-teachers    must,    I 
being  appointed,  be  certified  by  an  Inspector  of  Schools  t<> 
passed  the  sixth  standard,  and  must  also  pass  a  medical  exan 
tion.     A  pupil-teacher  must  not  lie  less  than  fourteen  yean 
age  at  the  date  of  engagement. 

Any  ]>er3on  appointed  to  be  a  pupil-teacher  shall  enter  int 
agreement  to  serve  for  a  period  of  three  years,  or  for  a  sho 
period,  if  it  be  certified  by  an  Inspector  of  Schools  that  such  she 
period  is  adequate,  in  viow  of  the  pupil-teacher's  education  ;> 
date  of  appointment. 

Pupil-teachers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum  for 
first  year  of  engagement,  rising  by  £10  per  annum  for  eaHi  i 
quent  year. 

The  School  Board  shall  cause  the  pupil-teacher,  \\  1 1  i  I  ■ 
is  not  being  held,  to  receive  without  charge,  from  a  Qarttfii 
teacher  of  the  school  in  which  the  pupil-teacher  is  engage 
instruction  during  at  least  five  hours  per  week  (except  du 
school  holidays),  of  which  hours  not  more  than  two  shall  be  y, 
of  the  same  day.     Such  special  instruction,  and  any  inst: 
given  during  school  hours,  shall  be  in  the  subjects  in  whic 
pupil-teacher  is  to  he  examined  by  the  Inspector. 

The  qualifications  of  pupil-teachers  shall  be  tested  by  the  Ins 
of  Schools  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  school  in  which 
are  employed. 

On  successfully  passing  the  examination  prescribed  for  tin1 
of   their   term   of  engagement,  pupil-teachers  may    !»• 
as  assistant  teachers  in  schools. 
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No  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  colony. 

No  religious  instruction  of  any  kind  is  given  in  the  public  schools. 
The  Ordinance  enacts  "  that  the  teaching  shall  be  entirely  of  a 
secular  character,"  and  it  is  further  enacted  that  no  private  school 
can  receive  assistance  from  Government  unless  this  requirement 
is  complied  with. 

Set  singing  lessons  are  provided  for  in  the  school  time-table, 
the  time  allotted  being  two  hours  weekly.  School  songs  and 
national  airs  are  also  sung  at  the  changes  of  lessons  daily.  The 
method  of  teaching  adopted  is,  after  a  grounding  in  theory  or 
bookwork,  the  system  known  as  the  "  Movable  Doh  " — a  combina- 
tion of  the  "  Tonic  Sol-fa  "  and  the  "  Staff  "  systems. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  accordance  with  the  syllabus  issued  by  the 
Victorian  Education  Department.  The  programme  ranges  from 
the  simplest  lines  and  elementary  geometrical  figures  to  compli- 
cated freehand,  consisting  of  reversed  and  spiral  curves,  > ■!<•. 

Geometry  is  provided  for  by  the  solution  of  numbers  of  problems 
— of  course,  without  proof.  Elementary  perspective  and  scale 
drawing  are  also  provided  for. 

Physical  drill  is  taken  every  day,  alternately  with  singing,  at 
changes  of  lessons  and  on  entry  into  school.  The  exercises — 
which  are  done  to  instrumental  music — are  varied  in  character 
and  calculated  to  induce  briskness  and  alertness.  Three  or  four 
exercises,  having  different  muscular  effects,  are  introduced  each 
day.  Military  drill  is  performed  by  all  boys  above  the  first  class. 
In  the  second  and  third  classes  the  elementary  evolutions,  squad 
drill  and  marching,  are  undertaken ;  while  the  upper  classes 
perform  more  difficult  operations.  Class  drill  is  performed  by  the 
whole  school  two  or  tbree  times  a  week,  alternately  with  tho 
physical  exercises,  at  entry  in  the  morning. 

II.  Native  Education. 

The  education  of  the  native  Fijians  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Wesleyan  and  Roman  Catholic  Missions.  The  former  have 
1,453  schools,  with  2,977  teachers  and  25,610  scholars ;  the 
latter  have  157  schools,  with  191  teachers  and  1,825  scholars. 

The  following  particulars  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission  in  regard  to  the 
native  schools  conducted  by  his  Mission  : — 

From  the  inception  of  the  Mission  in  Fiji  sixty-six  years  ago  down 
to  the  present  date,  the  missionaries  have  kept  in  view  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  education  of  the  young  in  secular  as  well  a3  in 
religious  Bubjecta, 

In  the  earlier  days  the  curriculum  was  necessarily  of  a  very  meagre 
and  rudimentary  character,  the  native  teachers  being  themselves 
barely  ahle  to  spell  their  way  through  the  one  available  reading-book 
(the  New  Testament,  or  rather,  portions  of  it),  scrawl  a  few  rough 
diameters  on  their  slates,  and  work  examples  in  the  simpler  rules 
in  arithmetic.  As  soon  as  practicable,  however,  the  European  mis- 
Monaries  instituted  training  schools  at,  their  respective  stations  for  the 
benefit  of  aspirants  to  the  position  of  village  teacher  and  pastor,  Mid 
these  seminaries  h»ve  continued  to  the  present  time. 
6376.  M 
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In  the  village  primary  schools  instruction  is  given  for 
of  nine  hours  a  week,  school  assembling  from  6  a.m.  to  9 
three  days.  Directions  have  recently  been  issued  for  the 
instruction  to  be  increased  to  fifteen  per  week,  the[schools  being  oj 
for  three  hours  on  five  days  of  the  week.  i»The  curriculum  emb 
L_  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  to  compound  rules,  elementa: 
graphy  and  religious  instruction. 

As  the  work  of  the  Mission  progressed  the  necessity  for  a 
college  was  felt,  and  one  was  accordingly  established  at  NavuL 
it  are  drafted  year  by  year  a  proportionate  number  of  studen 
the  various  training  schools  before  mentioned,  and    these  at  the 
of    a  three  years'  course  receive  appointments  as  teachers  in 
respective  districts.    The  ages  of  the  students  admitted  vary 
eighteen  to  forty.    They  arc  required  to  grow  their  own  food  i 
rented  for  the  pur]K>se  by  the  Mission.    The  total  expenses 
institute,  which  are  borne  by  the  Mission,  amount  to 
per  annum.    The  curriculum  includes  instruction  in  Biblical 
theology,  English,  geography  and  arithmetic. 

In  order  to  further  the  propria  of  education,  tin-  M 
mined  to  admit  to  the  Navuloa  College  one  hundred  you' 
selected  by  competitive  examination  from  the  various  d 
Mission  also  has  in  view  ihr  establishment  of  a  higher  school 
district  for  the  benefit  of  youths  from  fourteen  to  sixteen   « 
succeeded  in  passing  the  standard  of  the  primary  school.    Tl: 
riculum  of  the  higher  school  would  include  English. 

In  1880  an  Ordinance  was  passed  (See  Appendix  E)  autlmi 
the  Governor  to  establish  industrial  schools  for  n.u 
one  was  shortly  afterwards  established  at  Yanawai  on  Vanuak 
From  there  it  was  removed  in  1894  to  a  site  in  the  vicinfrj 
Suva.  The  subjects  which  may  be  taught  in  the  school  are  st£ 
in  Native  Regulation  No.  5,  of  1880.  (See  Appendix  F.)  Insti 
tion  is  at  present  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic.  En 
care  and  management  of  stock,  agriculture,  carpentering 
boat-building.  The  students,  numbering  about  sew 
selected  from  the  various  provinces,  and  remain  at  the 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  school  is  at  present  tempo! 
closed  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  bubonic  plague  in  Sydney, 
the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  school  buildings  us  a  quaran 
station. 

W.  L.  Allabdy 

Government  House,  Suva,  Fiji, 
February,  1902. 

The  following  can  be  seen  at  the  Hoard  of  Education  Lib 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W 

The  Public  Education  Ordinance,   1890. 

The   Public   Education   Ordinance   Amendment    Ordinal 
1891. 

Regulations  under  "The  Public  Education  Ordinal i 
(1894). 

Reports  of  the  Inspection  and    Examination  of  t' 
Public  School  and  the  Suva  Public  School.    1801. 
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THE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ORDINANCE,  1890. 

(Enacted  by  '.he  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Fiji  with  the  advice  and  content  of 
the  Legislative  Council  thereof) 

To    Provide    for    Public    Education    (Gth    December,    1890)  No.  xiv ., 

1890 
(with  amendments  made  in  1891). 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  as  follows  : — 

Interpretation. 

1.  "  Board  '!  means  the  School  Board  of  any  Educational  District  con- 
stituted under  this  Ordinance.  ■•  District "  means  an  Educational  District 
constituted  under  this  Ordinance.  "  Governor  in  Council  '•  meins 
Governor  in  Executive  Council.  "  Inspector  "  means  any  person  appointed 
to  be  an  Inspector  of  Schools  under  this  Ordinance.  "  Natives  "  means 
every  person  other  than  a  person  of  European  descent.  "  Regulation  '! 
means  Regulations  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council  under  this  Ordinance. 
"  School  "  means  a  Public  School  established  or  conducted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Ordinance. 

2.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Public  Education  Ordinance 
1890.'! 

8.  The  Ordinances  specified  in  Schedule  A  hereto  are  hereby  repealed. 

4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance  the  towns  of  Suva  and  Levuka  are 
each  constituted  an  Educational  District. 

5.  The  Governor  may  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance  from  time  to 
time  establish  and  constitute  other  Educational  Districts  and  declare  the 
boundaries  thereof  and  may  from  time  to  time  abolish  such  districts  or 
alter  such  boundaries. 

6.  There  shall  be  in  every  district  a  School  Board. 

7.  In  each  of  the  districts  of  Suva  and  Levuka  the  Board  shall  consist  of 
sis  members  of  whom  three  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  three 
shall  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  In  every  other  district  the  Board  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  shall  consist  of  such  number  of  members 
not  exceeding  four  as  the  Governor  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

8.  The  Board  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to  be  chairman  thereof. 
Provided  that  if  no  chairman  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  the 
chairman  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

9.  The  duration  of  every  Board  of  which  some  of  the  members  are  elective 
shall  be  three  years — the  duration  of  every  other  Board  shall  lie  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Governor.  Any  member  may  at  any  time  resign  his  seat 
at  the  Board. 

10.  General  elections  to  the  Board  for  the  districts  of  Suva  and  Levuka 
respectively  shall  subject  as  hereinafter  in  this  section  provided  be  made 
at  such  time  and  place  within  such  districts  kltd  the  votes  be  taken  in  such 
manner  as  the  Governor  by  proclamation  in  the  Royal  Gaielte  may  appoint : 
Provided  that  the  first  general  election  to  Buch  Boards  shall  be  made  in  the 
month  of  December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  and  the  -u!  -  - 
quent  general  elections  thereto  be  made  in  the  month  of  December  in  every 
succeeding  third  year. 

8376. 
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1 1 .  The  first  general  nominations  to  the  Boards  of  the  di 
and  Levuka  respectively  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  in 
December  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  and    the  subi 
general  nominations  shall  be  made  in  the  month  of  December 
succeeding  third  year. 

12.  The  Returning  Officer  at  the  first  and  every  subsequent  elect* 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
election  including  such  fee  to  the  Returning  Officer  as  the  Govern 
approve  shall  be  charged  to  the  School  Fund  hereinafter  mentioned. 

13.  Three  members  of  a  Board  shall  form  a  quorum. 

14.  Questions  arising  at  a  Board  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority 
The  chairman  shall  in  all  cases  have  a  vote  and  when  the  voices 
the  chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

15.  Every  member  of  a  Board  who  shall  become  of  unsound 
shall  without  leave  of  the  chairman  lie  absent  from   three  cone 
meetings  of  the  Board  or  be  convicted  of  any  crime  or  who  shal 
any  salary  from  the  Board  or  hold  any  office  or  employment  from 
the  Board  to  which  salary  fees  or  other  emoluments  are  attached 
shall  be  or  become  interested  or  concerned  in  any  contract  unde 
any  money  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a 
of  the  Board. 

16.  When  an  elected  member  vacates  his  seat  at  a  Board  otherw 
effluxion  of  time  the  ratepayers  shall  elect  a  successor  within  one  mi 
notice  of  such  a  vacancy  shall  have  been  published  in  the  Royal  G 
if  they  fail  to  do  so  within  that  time  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  pel 
fill  such  vacancy. 

17.  The  principal  teachers  shall   be  appointed  by  the  School  Boar 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  from  persons  qualified  to  be  teach* 
the  Education  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Australasian  Col 
such  teachers  shall  be  liable  to  dismissal  by  the  Governor  in  Coui 
complaint  of  the  School  Board.    Subject  to  any  general  regulation 
regard  to  education  which  may  be  made  by  the  Governor  in  Coun 
thing  relating  to  the  mode  of  teaching  and  the  internal  disciplii 
school  shall  be  within  the  control  of  the  principal  teacher.     Prov  i 
the  Board  may  if  it  deem  it  expedient  suspend  any  school  teacher 
moral  conduct  or  gross  misbehaviour  pending  the  result  of  a  report 
Governor. 

18.  All  teachers  employed  at  any  school  at  the  coming  into  ope: 
this  Ordinance  shall  continue  to  hold  office  as  if  this  Ordinance 
passed. 

19.  The  clerk  to  each  Board  shall  attend  every  meeting  of  tho  Boar 
minutes  of  its  proceedings  and  enter  such  minutes  in  a  book  to  be 
for  the  purpose  conduct  the  correspondence  of    the  Board  and 
perform  all  such  duties  as  he  may  be  required  by  the  Board  to  perf 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinan 
vided  that  the  Board  may  if  it  shall  see  fit  appoint  the  principal  teac 
be  clerk  to  the  Board. 

20.  The  first  meeting  of  every  Board  shall  be  held  at  such  time 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  and  all  subseq  1 1 
ings  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Board  may  from  1 1 
determine.  Provided  that  at  least  one  meetingshall  be  held  in  Mar; 
after  such  first  meeting. 

21.  The  Board  shall  be  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  tin 
Board  of  the  district  of  (naming  ditlrict),  and  by  such  name  sli 
perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal  and  may  take  and  hold  lam 
purposes  of  this  Ordinance. 

■J'.    All  I'-.-il  and  personal  property  which  may  at  tin-  time  "'  Un 
into  operation  of    this  Ordinance   be  rested  in  belong  to  or  I" 
control  of  any  School  Board  constituted  bynnyOrdtri 
or  otherwise  for  educational  purpose-  shall  on  the  coming  into  ope 
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this  Ordinance  vest  in  the  Board  of  the  district  in  which  sucJi  property  is  repealed 
situate  to  be  held  by  such  Board  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance  within  OnBwnoe*. 
such  district. 

23.  The  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be  paid  out  of  a  fund  to  be  called  School  Fund. 
"  The  School  Fund  "  to  which  shall  be  carried  all  moneys  received  by  the 
Board  as  hereinafter  provided  or  however  otherwise  received.     The  Board  Hawing  uml 
of  each  district  shall  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  raise  the  moneys  admini.itru- 
required  to  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance  within  such  district tion  "f 
and  administer  the  same  together  with  the  funds  granted  by  the  Legislative  •||°n.?v.l\     ■"" 
Council  and  all  other  funds  which  may  become  the  property  of  the  Board.      Kund'"1 

24.*IThe  Keceiver-General  shall  monthly  pay  to  the  Board  of  every., 
district  by  way  of  capitation  grant  for  each  child  between  the  age  of  six  and  (•jHnT'0,!!en 
fourteen   years  in  average  daily  attendance  at  school  during  the  preceding  average 
month  a  sum  calculated  upon  the  scale  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  of  the  attendance. 
Principal  Ordinance  :  Provided  that  such  scale  shall  be  subject  to  revision 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Governor  in  Council :  And  provided  further  that 
when  the  attendance  at  school  during  such  preceding  month  shall  have  been 
affected  by  holidays  granted  under  regulations  provided  for  under  the 
Principal  Ordinance  the  daily  attendance  shall  be  ascertained  from  the 
School  Register  in  respect  of  the  month  preceding  such  holidays.] 

25. t  [The  Board  shall  in  the  month  of  November  annually  make  an  DefMmey  in 
estimate  of  the  amount  likely  to  be  derived  from  payments  to  be  made  by  the  ^''""l  •'  »>nd 
Receiver-General  under  this  Ordinance  and  of  the  sum  likely  to  be  required  „»  /j"  | 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  such  payments  for  the  expenses  of  the  Board  _*_ 
during  the  ensuing  year  and  any  sum  required  to  meet  any  deficiency 
whether  for  satisfying  past  or  future  liabilities  shall  be  paid  to  the  Board 
by  the  Rating  Authority  out  of  the  local  rate.] 

•26.  The  Board  may  serve  their  precept  in  the  [recognised]  form  *    *    *  on  Precept  for 
the  Rating  Authority  requiring  such  Authority  to  collect  and  pay  the  amount  raising  deli- 
specified  therein  to  the  treasurer  of  the   Board  and  such  Rating  Authority  ciencJ- 
shall  pay  the  same  accordingly  and  the  receipt  of  such  treasurer  shall  be  a 
good  discharge  for  the  amount  so  paid  and  the  same  shall  be  carried  to  the 
School  Fund. 

27.  For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  amount  specified  in  the  precept  of  the  Power  of 
Board  the  Rating  Authority  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  powere  of  Rating 
levying  and  recovering  a  rate  as  they  have  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  Au*jjorJty 
expenses  to  which  the  local  rate  is  ordinarily  applicable.  defiei" nc  \" 

28.  If  the  Rating  Authority  of  any  place  make  default  in  paying  within  Kein.-.lv  of 
two  months  from  the  date  of  the  service  of  the  precept  the  amount  specified  Education 
in  any  such  precept  then  without  prejudice  to  any  other  remedy  the  Board  Board  on 
may  appoint  an  officer  or  officers  to  act  within  such  place  and  the  officer  or  default 
officers  so  from  time  to  time  appointed  shall    have  within  the  said  place  "'  "y""1". 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  sum  due  from  such  place  all  the  powers         '"nty. 
of  the  Rating  Authority  for  levying  the  local  rate  and  any  contributions 
thereto  and  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  have  such  access  to  ami 
use  of  the  documents  of  the  Rating  Authority  of  such  place  relative  to  the 
local  rate  as  may  be  requisite. 

20.  In  the  districts  of  Suva  and  I.cvuka  respectively  the  Rating  Authority  Appointment 
shall  be  the  Town  Board.     In  districts  other  than  Suva  and  l^vuka  the  "f  H-'llln^ 
Rating  Authority  Hhall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  such  powers  -■»'>•'""  ' %  - 
of  rating  and  collecting  rates  as  shall  be  defined  and  authorised  by  regulation. 


Accounts  and  Audit. 


30-32. 


•Section  2  of  "  The  Public  Education  Ordinance  Amendment  Ordinance, 
1881,"  which  repealed  Section  24  of  the  Ordinance  of  1890,   called   the 
"  Principal  Ordinance." 
'*  t  Section  3  of  "  The  Public  Education  Ordinance  Amendment  Ordinance, 
1891,"  which  repealed  Section  25  of  the  Ordinance  of  1890. 
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Hoards  to  33.  Every  Board  shall  within  it*  district  provide  and  maint 

provide  and  houses  and  may  improve  and  enlarge  such  schoolhouses  and  ev 
maintain  Board  shall  supply  school  apparatus  and  everything  necessary  fo 
r.'..l'i'".'l.'.''.'.'.'seM  cieacy  of  the  School  provided  by  it.  And  the  cost  of  providit 
enlarging  and  supplying  such  schoolhouses  and  appliances 
frayed  out  of  the  School  Fund  of  the  district  in  which  such  i 
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34.  Every  school  shall  ordinarily  be  conducted  in  accordance 
following  regulations,  namely : — 

(1)  The  subjects  of  tuition  shall  be  as  follows  — 

Heading. 
Writing. 
Arithmetic. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Geography. 
English  History. 
Singing. 
And  (in  the  case  of  girls) — 

Sewing  and  Needle-work. 

(2)  The  teaching  shall  be  entirely  of  a  secular  character. 

(3)  The  class-books  used  in  the  school  shall  be  such  only  as 

approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(4)  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  visits  of  an  inspector 

(5)  No  fees  shall  be  payable. 

35.  Every  Board  shall  when  practicable  make  provision  in  every 
for  instruction  in  military  drill  and  generally  for  physical  training. 

36.  The  principal  teacher  of  any  school  may  forbid  the  attendance 
child  for  want  of  cleanliness  and  may  forbid  the  attendance  of  or  may 
any  child  who  may  be  likely  to  communicate  any  infectious  or  conta 
disease  or  who  from  gross  misconduct  or  incorrigible  disobedience 
considered  an  injurious  example  to  the  other  children. 

37.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  whose  attendance  at  schoc 
been  so  forbidden  or  who  has  been  so  expelled  may  appeal  in  the  firs 
to  the  Board  and  if  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Board  may 
therefrom  to  the  Governor  in  Council  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

38.  The  Governor  in  Council  on  the  report  of  an  inspector  may 
private  schools  in  any  part  of  the  Colony  in  which  it  may  be  prei 
or  impracticable  to  constitute  a  district  and  such  assistance  may 
grants  of  books  school  apparatus  or  money  as  the  Governor  in  Council 
determine.    Provided  always  that  every  school  so  aided  shall  complj 
the  provisions  of  the  first  four  sub-sections  of  section  thirty-four 
Ordinance. 

39.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  six  n< 
than  thirteen  years  of  age  living  in  a  district  and  within  the  distance 
miles  measured  according  to  the  nearest  road  from  a  school  shall  sem 
child  to  school  unless — 

(1)  The  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  elsewhere  ; 

(2)  The  child  is  prevented  from  attending  school  by  sickness  or 
unavoidable  cause ; 

(3)  The  road  between  the  child's  residence'and  the  school  is  n 

ciently  passable  for  such  child  ; 

(4)  The  child  holds  a  certificate  from  an  inspector  or  principal  teach 

having  attained  to  a  standard  prescribed  by  any  regulation 
empting  from  further  attendance. 

40.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  living  in  a  district  and 
two  miles  of  a  school  and  not  coming  under  any  one  of   the  sub-sed 
of  the  last  preceding  section,  proof  of  which  shall  lie  upon  such 
guardian  who  shall  after  notice  from  the  clerk  or  other  person  ;i 
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in  that  behalf  by  the  Board  of  the  district  refuse  or  neglect  to  send  such 
child  to  school  may  upon  the  information  of  such  clerk  or  other  person  be 
ordered  by  any  Stipendiary  Magistrate  to  send  such  child  to  school.  Every 
parent  or  guardian  who  neglects  to  obey  such  order  or  who  havin  g  for  a  time 
obeyed  such  order  without  sufficient  cause  ceases  to  do  so  shall  be  liable 
on  conviction  in  a  summary  way  on  the  information  of  such  clerk  or  other 
I>erson  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  and  the  same  proceeding 
may  be  taken  week  by  week  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  such  parent  or 
guardian  to  comply  with  such  order. 

41.  Any  person  living  beyond  the  limits  of  a  district  may  send  his  child 
to  school  within  such  district  upon  payment  of  such  fees  as  the  Board 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  Provided  that  the  child  of  any  parent 
who  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  pay  such  fees  may  be  excluded  by  order  of  the 
Board. 

42.  In  any  information  under  this  Ordinance  the  allegation  that  a  child 
is  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  years  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
jirimd  facie  evidence  of  the  fact  until  the  contrary  is  proved  and  in  every 
case  the  father  mother  or  guardian  of  the  child  may  be  a  witness. 

43.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  disturb  any  school  or  who  shall  up- 
braid insult  or  abuse  any  teacher  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of  the  children 
assembled  in  school  shall  on  conviction  in  a  summary  way  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  and  in  default  of  payment  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  month. 
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Infant  Classes. 

44.  Infant  Classes  in  connection  with  but  separate  from  the  primary 
schools  established  under  this  Ordinance  may  be  provided  by  the  Board. 
No  child  whose  age  is  less  than  three  or  more  than  six  years  shall  be  admitted 
to  such  classes. 

45.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  made  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  every  such  infant  class  shall  be  conducted  by  a  female 
teacher  only  and  such  teacher  shall  be  qualified  by  certificate  or  otherwise 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

46.  Admission  to  such  classes  shall  be  paid  for  by  fees  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Board  for  the  use  of  the  School  Fund. 
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Regulations. 

47.  The  Governor  in  Council   may  from  time  to  time  make  alter  and 
repeal  Regulations — 

(1)  For  defining  the  principle  on  which  the  average  daily  attendance 
at  school  shall  be  calculated  and  fixing  the  scale  upon  which  the 
capitation  grant  shall  be  calculated  ; 

(2)  For  the  examination  and  classification  of  teachers  ; 

(3)  For  the  employment  education  and  examination  of  pupil-teachers  ; 

(4)  For  the  issue  of  certificates  of  competency  to  teachers  ; 

(5)  For  defining  the  standards  of  education  ; 

(6)  For  providing  instruction  in  the  extra  subjects  of  Latin,  modern 
languages,  mathematics  and  natural  science,  and  for  filing  the  fees 
to  be  paid  to  the  Board  for  such  instruction  ; 

(7)  For  fixing  the  days  and  hours  when  the  school  shall  be  open  and 
for  providing  holidays  ; 

(8)  For  conferring  upon  the  Rating  Authority  in  districts  other  than 
Suva  and  Lcvuka  powers  for  imposing  and  collecting  rates  ; 

And  generally  may  make  regulations  concerning  such  other  matters  and 
things  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  due  administration  of  this  Ordinance. 

Every  such  regulation  shall  fix  the  day  on  which  it  shall  come  into  force 
— and  when  published  in  the  Royal  Gazette  shall  have  the  force  of  law — 
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: l 1 1 1 1  shall  as  soon  after  being  [Hiimnrl  u  practicable  be  laid  befoH  the  L« 
tive  Council  and  shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by  the  Queen. 

Reports. 

48.  Every  Board  shall  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  in 
and  every  year  subsequent  to  the  year  1891  forward  to  the  Colonial 
tary  to  be  laid  before  the  Governor  in  Council  and  published  in  tfie 
Gazette  a  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the  preceding  year  toget  her 
an  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Board  audited  as  hi 
before  provided.  Every  such  report  may  in  addition  contain  aoch  s 
lions  and  information  relating  to  the  schools  of  the  district  as  the 
shall  deem  desirable. 

Inspection. 

49.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  appoint  such  persons  as  he 
deem  fit  to  be  Inspectors  of  Schools.    Such  inspectors  as  aforesaid  shall 
paid  such  fee  from  the  General  Revenue  of  the  Colony  as  the  Governor 
the  approval  of  the  Legislative  Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

00.  Every  school  shall  at  least  once  in  every  twelve  months  be  ins 
by  an  inspector  who  shall  personally  examine  each  child  and  shall   f 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Governor  upon  the  following  subjects  that 
say  -.— 

(1)  The  attendance  of  the  scholars; 

(2)  Cleanliness  of  the  school  premises  ; 

(3)  Discipline  and  management  of  the  school ; 

(4)  Efficiency  of  the  teachers  ; 

(5)  Progress  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars  : 
And  any  other  matter  concerning  such  school  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
report.  Every  report  as  aforesaid  shall  be  published  in  the  Royal  Ga» 
and  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  at  its  next  meeting. 

School  Lands  and  Buildings. 

School  lands       51.  No  rates  shall  be  levied  on  any  land  or  buildings  used  fur  the  purpa 
and  buildings  of  schools  anything  contained  in  any  Ordinance  to  the  contrary  not' 
exempt  from   standing. 
™tes-  Limitation  op  Ordinance. 

Limitation  52.  The  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  with  respect  to — 

c'al,he-  (1)  Elections  or  nominations  of  members  of  the  Board  ; 

(2)  The  raising  of  moneys  for  the  purposes  of  the  School  Fund  ; 

(3)  The  power  of  the  Rating  Authority  ; 

(4)  Compulsory  attendance  at  school ; 
shall  not  apply  to  natives. 

Passed  in  Council  this  second  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety. 


SCHEDULES. 


BCHEDTJLE  A. 

Ordinances  Repealed. 


SCHEDULE  B. 
Form  ok  Precept. 


SCHEDULE  C. 
Over  30  and  up  to  60  pupils  £.0  eaeli  |icr  annum. 
Over  60  and  up  to  100  pupils  £3  each  peraimuu,. 
And  for  every  additional  pupil  £l  per  annum. 
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APPENDIX   B. 


REGULATION  UNDER  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ORDINANCE. 

1800. 

(Fiji  Royal  Gazette,   :891.) 


School  Feet,  etc. 

The  Board  may  admit  to  the  school  any  child  above  or  below  the  ages 
of  thirteen  or  six,  respectively,  but  no  Capitation  Grant  will  be  made  in 
respect  of  any  such  child. 

The  parents  or  guardians  of  any  such  child  shall  pay  such  fees  as  the 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  determine.  All  such  fees  shall  be  collected 
by  the  Principal  Teacher,  and  be  by  him  paid  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
and  be  appropriated  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

This  Regulation  shall  take  effect  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1801. 

Passed  in  Executive  Council,  this  twenty-third  day  of  May,  1891. 


APPENDIX   C. 


EDUCATION. 

REGULATIONS    UNDER   "THE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

ORDINANCE,  1890." 

Legislative  Council,  Fiji,  Council  Paper  No.  12,  1894. 

(With  revisions  made  in  1805  and  1808). 


In  exercise  and  pursuance  of  the  powers  and  authorities  vested  in  the 
Governor  in  Council  by  "The  Public  Education  Ordinance  1800," 
the  following  Regulations  are  hereby  made,  and  shall  come  into  force 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1804. 

I.    Payments  to  Boards. 

1.  The  Capitation  Allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  Schools  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Receiver-General  to  the  Boards  monthly ;  and  the  rate  of 
payment  for  any  month  shall  be  made  according  to  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  scholars  between  the  age  of  six  and  fourteen  years  certified 
to  in  the  Board's  summary  statement  of  such  attendance  for  the  preceding 
month. 

2.  The  certificate  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  sufficient  authority 
to  the  Receiver-General  for  such  monthly  payments. 

II.    Attendance  Rkgistbbs  and  Returns. 

1.  The  Principal  Teacher  of  each  school  shall  keep  a  register  of  attendance 
in  a  form  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  all  the  teachers 
in  the  school  shall  assist  in  making  up  weekly  and  monthly  summaries 
of  attendance. 

2.  The  attendance  of  the  scholars  in  each  school  shall  be  registered 
every  morning  and  every  afternoon,  within  ten  minutes  after  the  assembling 
of  the  school,  by  the  senior  teacher  in  every  school-room  or  class-room 
calling  aloud  the  names  of  the  scholars  on  the  register,  and  entering, 
under  the  proper  date,  against  the  name  of  each  scholar,  the  symbol  *J 
if  the  scholar  be  present  when  the  roll  is  called,  and  a  if  the  scholar  be  then 
absent.    No  blank  may  be  left  opposite  the  name  of  any  scholar  in  the 
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attendance  columns  of  the  register  after  the  roll  has  been  called,  the  at 
ance  of  late-comers  to  be  marked  in  red  ink. 

3.  The  attendance  of  a  child  at  morning  school  shall  be  reckoned 
one  attendance,  and  the  attendance  of  a  child  at  afternoon  school  sfa 
be  reckoned  as  one  attendance  ;  and  a  school  opened  in  the  morning  i 
open  in  the  afternoon  shall  be  deemed  to  be  opened  twice.  The 
shall  be  held  to  be  open  any  morning  or  afternoon  if  ten  childr 
present  in  time  to  have  their  attendance  registered  under  the  pr 
.Regulation.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  any  period  shall  be 
tained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  attendances  for  the  period  by  I 
number  of  half-days  on  which  the  school  has  been  open  during  the  . 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  Teacher  of  every  school  to  reii 
the  name  of  any  pupil  from  the  school  roll  on  the  day  on  which  such  I 
first  knows  that  such  pupil  has  been  definitely  removed  from  the  schoc 
and  if  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  ending  with  the  last  day  of  each 
the  school  roll  contains  the  name  of  any  pupil  that  has  not  been  in 
dance  at  some  time  or  other  during  such  month,  the  Principal  Te 
shall  then  remove  the  name  of  such  pupil  from  the  roll. 

5.  The  Principal  Teacher  of  every  school  shall,  as  soon  as  possible 
the  end  of  each  month,  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  School 
the  district  a  return  exhibiting  in  the  form  hereinafter  prescribed  the  i 
of  the  school  roll  and  of  the  attendance  for  such  month. 

6.  [Forms  of  monthly  return  of  attendance.] 


III.    Opening  op  School. 

1.  The  school  shall  be  open  daily  throughout  the  week  from  9.30 
until  12.30  p.m.,  and  from  2  p.m.  until  4  p.m.,  excepting  on  Saturda 

IV.    School  Buildings. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  clean 
of  the  schoolroom  and  offices.    The  schoolroom  and  furniture  shoul 
swept  and  dusted  daily,  and  washed  as  often  as  they  are  found  to  : 
washing  :    the  windows  also  should  be  kept  clean. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
school-buildings  and  school-grounds  ;    to  do  aU  in  their  power  to  prote 
the  buildings  and  furniture  from  damage,  and  to  cause  any  repairs 
be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  School  Fund. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  school-building  for  other  than  sc 
purposes,  it  is  suggested  that  Boards  should  not  allow  the  school  to 
so  used  when  there  is  another  building  in  the  district  available;   and 
they  should  insist  that  no  damage  be  done  to  the  buildings,  fittings, 
furniture  ;    that  the  schoolroom  be  left  thoroughly  clean,  the  furni 
replaced,  and  the  key  returned  in  good  time  to  the  Principal  Teach' 

V.    Absences. 

1.  Head  Teachers  must  not  absent  themselves  from  their  duties 
school  days  during  school  hours,  except  in  case  of  illness,  or  with  the  conar 
of  the  Board  previously  obtained.    Every  unauthorised  absence  mus 
reported  forthwith  to  the  Board. 

■j..  Assistant  and   Pupil  Teachers   must  not  absent   themselves   fn 
Iheir  duties  without  leave  except  in  case  of  illness,  of  which  a  wn 
intimation  should  be  sent  to  the  Principal  Teacher  before  the  school  optf 
Every  such  absence  must  be  reported  forthwith  by  the  Principal  Teac 
to  the  Board. 

3.  Leave  of  absence  for  a  day  or  part  of  day.  and,  in  case  of  illne 
other  sufficient  cause,  for  any  period,  must  be  obtained  from  the  Boai 

4.  All  applications  for  leave  must  be  made  in  writing,  and  must 
delivered  by  tho  Principal  Teacher,   with   his  remarks  thereon,  to 
Board. 

0.  In  every  case  of  absence,  whether  on  leave  or  otherwise,  the  pe 
and  cause  of  such  absence  must  be  duly  entered  in  the  monthly 
certificate  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Board. 
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VI.     Holidays. 

1.  School  Holidays  shall  be  as  follows : — 
Christinas — Four  weeks. 
Easter— A  week. 
Midwinter — Two  weeks— 1st  to  14th  of  July. 

Also  the  following  single  Holidays : — 
Good  Friday, 

The  Queen's  Birthday,  and 
The  Birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Any  other  Public  Holiday  which  the  Board  may  think  it  desirable 
to  observe. 

The  School  Board  may  at  its  discretion  alter  the  period  and  duration 
of  the  holidays,  provided  the  total  holidays  in  any  one  year  be  not  less 
than  six  nor  more  than  eight  weeks. 

Vn.    Extra  Subjects.  • 

[1.  Provision  may  be  made  in  the  time-table  of  the  school  for  the  teaching 
of  any  of  the  following  extra  subjects,  viz. : — 

Mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  other  modern  Languages, 
Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  Drawing,  Mechanics,  Chemistry 
Physics— (o)  Light  and  Heat — (6)  Magnetism  and  Electricity 
Botany,  Geology,  or  Domestic  Economy. 

2.  lessons  in  any  extra  subjects  Uught  must  be  given  on  not  fewer 
than  two  days  in  every  week.  • 

The  Board  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  charge  any  fee  not  exceeding  a  fee  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  per  week  for  instruction  in  any  extra  subject.] 

VIII.    Popil-Tkachees. 

1.  It  shall  be  competent  for  School  Boards,  when  necessary,  to  appoint 
Pupil- teachers  to  assist  the  Principal  or  other  teachers  of  any  school.  Such 
Pupil-teachers  must,  before  being  appointed,  be  certified  by  an  Inspector 
of  Schools  to  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard  as  prescribed  by  these  Regula- 
tions, and  must  also  be  certified  by  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner 
to  be  of  sound  constitution  and  physically  fit  to  undertake  the  work  of 
teaching ;  and 

2.  The  Pupil-teacher  shall  be  not  less  than  14  years  of  age  at  the  date 
of  his  or  her  engagement. 

3.  Any  such  person  appointed  to  be  a  Pupil-teacher,  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  School  Board  to  serve  as  a  Pupil-teacher  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  or  for  such  shorter  period,  as  shall  be  certified  by  an  Inspector 
of  Schools  to  be  adequate  in  view  of  the  state  of  advancement  of  the  Pupil- 
teacher's  education  at  the  date  of  his  appointment. 

4.  The  School  Board  shall  pay  to  the  Pupil-teacher  salary  at  the  rale 
of  £30  per  annum  for  the  first  year  of  engagement,  to  be  increased  by 
£'10  per  annum  for  each  subsequent  year. 

5.  The  Board  shall  cause  the  Pupil-teacher,  while  the  school  is  not  being 
held,  to  receive  without  charge  from  a  certificated  teacher  of  the  school 
in  which  the  Pupil-teacher  is  engaged,  special  instruction,  during  at  least 
five  hours  per  week  (except  during  school  holidays),  of  which  hours  not 
more  than  two  shall  be  part  of  the  same  day.  Such  special  instruction, 
and  any  instruction  given  to  the  Pupil-teacher  during  school-hours  shall 
be  in  the  subjects  in  which  the  Pupil-teacher  is  to  be  examined  by  the 
Inspector  as  provided  in  Rule  No.  6  hereof. 

6.  The  qualifications  that  are  required  of  Pupil-teachers  at  the  close 
of  each  year  of  their  engagement  are  as  set  forth  in  the  schedule  hereto. 
These  qualifications  will  be  tested  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools  at  the  annual 
examination  of  the  school  in  which  they  are  employed. 


*   Revised    Regulation,    1895. 
Paper  No.  6,  1S93). 


(Legislative    Council,    Fiji ;      Council 
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7.  Until  the  establishment  of  a  Training  College  and  Practising  Sch' 
Pupil-teachers  who  successfully  pass  before  the  Inspector  of   Schools 
examination  prescribed  for  the  close  of  their  term  of  engagent' 
employed  as  Assistant  Teachers  in  schools;   or,  on  the  recommend  iii. 
of  the  Inspector,  may  receive,  under  the  hand  of  the  Governor,  a  pn  ■■ 
certificate  for  immediate  service  in  charge  of  small  schools.     They    will 
also  lie  forthwith  eligible  for  examination  for  certificates. 

IX.— Examination  fob  Certificates  as  Teachers. 

1.  Examinations  for  testing  the  educational  acquirements  of  Candida 
for  Certificates  will  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  hereafter 
appointed  by  notice  published  in  the  Royal  Gazette. 

2.  A  Syllabus  of  the  subjects  of  examination  may  be  had  liy  Candida' 
On  application  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

3.  The  examination  for  Certificates  will  1«  open  to  candidates  wh 
have  either — 

(a)  Completed  an  engagement  as  Pupil-teacher  satisfactorily,  or 
(t)  Being  upwards  of  21  years  of  age  have  served  as  an 

for  at  least  one  year  in  schools  under  certificated  teachers,  ai 
obtained  a  favourable  report  from  an  Inspector. 

4.  Candidates  for  certificates  after  successfully  passing  their  mmmhuUi 
must,  as  teachers,  continuously  engaged  in  the  same  schools,  obtain  t< 
favourable  reports  from  an  Inspector,  with  an  interval  of  one  year  between 
them,  before  the  certificate  will  be  issued. 


X. — Certificates. 
I.  Certificates  are  of  four  classes.    No  certificate  is  originally 
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above  the  Second  Class.     Certificates  are  open  to  revision  within 
years  from  the  date  of  issue,  or  of  subsequent  revision,  on  the  report 
of  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  which  the  holder  has  been  employed. 

2.  Certificates  of  the  Second  and  Third  Claw  may  be  raised  to  the  Fi 
Class,  and  to  the  Second  and  First  Class  respectively  by  good  service  only 

3.  Certificates  of  the  Fourth  Class  do  not  entitle  the  holder  t.i  ha 
charge  of  pupil-teachers,  and  can  be  raised  only  by  examination. 

XI. — Miscellaneous. 

1 .  Boards  arc  requested  to  exert  their  influence  in  upholding  the  teacher 
authority  in  the  school,  and  to  assist  and  protect  the  teacher  in  tie'  di 
charge  of  his  duties. 

2.  The  course  of  instruction  is  regulated  by  the  Ordinance. 

3.  Parents  or  guardians  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  these  mitt,  i 
If  they  have  any  complaint  to  make,  they  should  make  it,  not  to  the  U 
personally,  nor  in  the  school,  nor  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils,  Inn 
writing  to  the  Board,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  investigate  the  complain 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  to  sign  the  monthly  Sab 
Certificate  and  Returns,  and  also  to  countersign  all  requisitions  for  schc 
furniture  and  appliances. 

•I    Hoards  are  requested  to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  Govern 
in  Council  in  obtaining  accurate  returns  of  attendance: — (1)  By  fro 
time  to  time  inspecting  and  revising  the  register  of  attendance,  uhu 
is  open  to  their  inspection  at  the  school  ;  (2)  By  carefully  examinn 
returns  when  presented  by  the  Principal  Teacher  for  signature  and  approval 

5.  The  Principal  Teacher   shall    prepare  a  time-table  to  regulate  tne 
instruction  given  in  the  school.    Such  time-table  shall  be  hung  in  a  con 
spicuous  position  in  the  school,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  i  I 
Inspector. 

6.  Teachers  are  required  to  examine  the  school-buildings  and  furniture 
daily,  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  received  any  damage,  and  to  report 
immediately  to  the  Board  any  repairs  which  EDftj  I-'  necessary. 

7.  Teachers  are  not  at  liberty  to  part  with  the  key  of  the  school  at  an 
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time,  or  to  give  up  possession  except  upon  the  written  authority  of  th« 
Board. 

8.  The  Principal  Teacher  is  responsible  for  the  instruction  and  discipline 
in  the  school ;  and  the  Assistant  and  Pupil  Teachers  must  obey  his  in- 
structions. 

9.  The  attendance  of  teachers  must  be  registered  daily  by  the  Principal 
Teacher  of  each  school. 

10.  Teachers  must  not  engage  in  any  other  occupation  if  the  Board 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  due  performance  of  their 
school  duties. 

11.  Principal  Teachers  are  required  to  devote  five  hours  per  week  as 
provided  by  Section  viii.  (5)  of  these  regulations  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Pupil-teachers  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  to  report  (either 
monthly  or  quarterly)  on  the  attendance,  diligence,  atid  progress  of 
each  Pupil-teacher  under  instruction. 

1 2.  Teachers  are  expected  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  their  schools 
attractive  to  their  pupils. 

13.  The  Principal  Teacher  shall  make  arrangements  for  the  proper 
supervision  of  the  pupils  during  playtime  and  in  the  dinner-hour. 

14.  Corporal  punishment  should  be  inflicted  sparingly,  and,  as  a  rule, 
by  the  Principal  Teacher  only. 

15.  Teachers  must  not  interfere  in  any  election  of  Members  of  the  Board. 

16.  Teachers  must  immediately  report  to  the  Board  any  overcrowding 
in  their  school.  An  allowance  of  about  10  square  feet  of  floor  for  each 
pupil  is  considered  ample. 

17.  The  Reports  and  Returns  ordinarily  required  are  as  follows  :— 
Monthly  Salary  Certificate,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Principal  Teacher 

within  three  days  after  the  last  school-day  of  each  calendar  month. 
Monthly  Reports,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Principal  Teacher  within 
three  days  after  the  last  school-day  of  each  calendar  month, 
setting  forth  particulars  of  the  attendance  and  diligence  of  the 
pupils. 
*  [The  Principal  Teacher  shall  thoroughly  examine  all  the  classes  in 
the  school,  keeping  a  copy  of  the  questions  given,  and  a  record  of  the  ex- 
amination in  detail,  three  times  in  each  year,  viz.:— In  March,  September 
and  December.] 

18.  Every  Principal  Teacher  when  taking  over  charge  of  a  school  shall 
make  and  sign  a  complete  inventory  of  the  maps,  furniture,  and  appliances, 
describing  their  condition,  and  the  condition  of  the  school-building.  He 
shall  also  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  written  report  upon  the  state  and 
requirements  of  the  school ;  and  such  report  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Board. 

19.  All  reports  and  inventories  should  be  written  on  foolscap,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

20.  No  single  letter  should  deal  with  more  than  one  subject. 

21.  All  correspondence  from  teachers  relating  to  the  school-buildings 
and  grounds,  or  matters  connected  with  the  internal  economy  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  must  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Board. 

22.  The  Principal  Teacher  of  every  school  shall  keep  a  log-hook  or  diary. 
He  must  make,  at  least  once  a  week,  therein  an  entry  which  will  specify 
ordinary  progress,  visits  of  Members  of  the  Board,  and  other  facts  con- 
cerning the  school  or  its  teachers  which  may  require  to  be  referred  to  at 
a  future  time,  or  may  otherwise  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

No  reflections  or  opinions  of  a  general  character  are  to  be  entered  therein. 

This  book  is  to  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools 
or  Mernlxrs  of  the  Board  on  visiting  the  school,  and  for  the  reception 
of  any  observations  they  may  have  to  make  concerning  their  visit. 

•Added  to  Section  17  in  1888,  (Legi-lative  Council,  Fiji;  Council 
Paper  N'o.  :2-j,  1898). 
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Qualifications  and  Certificates  op 


„     ..         ,  „      .... English  Grammar  and 

licndingand  Repetition.        b  (■„,„,„,,•„;„„. 


2. 


a. 

Arithmetic  anil  M; 
I  lea 


Enil  of  1st  Year 


End  of  2nd  Year 


End  of  3rd  Year 


To  read  with  fluency, 
ease  and  expression  ; 
and  to  repeat  50  con- 
secutive lines  of  poetry 
with  just  expression 
and  knowledge  Of  tin; 
inclining. 


To  read  as  above  ; 
and  to  repeal  100  lines 
of  poetry. 


To    read    as    above ; 

mid   to  repeal  SO  lines 
of  prose. 
N.lt.-  The      passage* 

f.r   rr/ietition    in  prime 

mill  poetry  mutt  or  of 

,i  ... ■„/,/,■  character,  and 

li-l.i  II    limn    •mm   stum'- 

mil  F.iiiiliih  writer,  up- 

/nnrrtl  III/  llli  Ins/' 

The  meaning  mill  ul- 

lii.'inrix    if  will    kiiowii 

n  ill  nil,  ii    fur  ill Jiri,  nr,i 
if  im  Ml 


The  noun,  verb,  and 
adjective,  pronoun, 
a<l  verb,  and  prepo- 
sition, with  their  re- 
lations in  a  sentence; 
and  to  write  from 
memory  tbe  substance 
of  a  passage  of  simple 
prose,  road  to  them 
with  ordinary  quick- 
ness, or  a  short-  letter. 

[In  tin-  foBoming 
years,  copy  writing,  our 
lint  ■>/'  Iniyr  hand  and 
nut  nl  miiill  hand  will 

In-   ft  7  II  i 

Analysis  of  sentences. 

I  '.i '  .i  pi  I  uliit  urn  of  the 
preceding  exercises  ; 
the  inclining  in  English 
of  the  Latin  prepo- 
sitions ;  and  to  write 
a  letter,  or  to  write 
from  memory  the  sub- 
stance of  a  loneer 
passage  than  tit  t  In' 
end  of  lirii  year.  . 

Kii-iipitiilatiiMi  of  tin- 
oreoedug  exardaoa*) 
to  know  something  of 
the  louroea  and  growth 
of  tbe  English  lan- 
■ :  iiinl  to  write 
un  original  composition 
mi  some  simple  w 
selected  by  the  ln- 
sjiector. 


Male  Papal 
teachers. 


Practice 
and  propor- 
tion (simple 
and       i  on  i 
poundl.vul 
gar      an  d 
deoi  in  a  1 
f rac t i 
interest  and 
percentages. 


I.  n  i- 1  i  d  , 
Hooks  1  and 
II,  Algebra 
U>     Simple 
Equation- 
Jinlasive).* 


Trac 
and      bi 
of    pare* 
Propon* 

isiiiip]' 
i -.imp,' 


Vul 
fractu 

Deci 
fracti 


Euclid  Iim- 

BOO*  III.  Ull.l 

and  Algebra  illation 

to  Quadra-  the    pre" 

tio      Bqnn-  iug  rules 
lions     mii 
clash  • 


Female  pupil -teachers,  before  admission,  must   produce  a  certificate  from   th.- 
the  annual  examination*, must  bring  certified  specimens  of  plain  needlework  to  th-  inspa 
reeeivuig  practical  instruction  in  any  other  kind  of  domestic  industry* •     The  inspect 
upon  the  merit  of  the  needlework. 

N.B. — Pupil -teachers  may  be  examined  at  the  end  of  any  year  in  subjects  pi  i 

*  Addition,    subtraction,    multiplication,    division,    greatest    common    measure, 
with  easy  problems  which  lead  to  them. 

t  The  sime  as  for  the  previous  year,  and  cube  root,  simultaneous  equations  of 
with  easy  problems  leading  to  them. 
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)ULE. 
TEAcnEEs  During  Their  Engagement. 


4. 
Geography. 


5. 
History. 


ft. 
Teaching. 


7. 
.Volitional  Subject. 


8. 

Music. 
Optional. 


The  Austra- 
lian Colonies 
and  Europe. 

[Map*  to  be 
ilmirn  in  this 
mill  the  fol- 
lowing years.] 


The  Colonies, 
Asia  and 
Africa. 


The  Colonies, 
America  and 
the  ( tceans. 


History  of 
England  from 
Alfred  the 
Great  to  the 
Norman  Con- 
sul's!. 


History  of 
England  from 
the  Conquest 
to  the  Union. 


British   His- 
tory (mm  I  In' 

Union  to  the 
present  time. 


Compulsory. 

To   teach    a     All  male  Pupil-teachers  must 

class    to    the    choose  one   of  the  four  lan- 

s;iii-i:ii-iifin  hi    guagea  specified   below,   nod 

the  Inspector,  will  be  oxamine<l  therein  at  the 

end  of  their  1st,  '2nd  ami  Brd 

fears,  viz.:  Latin,  Greek, 
reiicb,  or  Germiin.  Gram- 
mar to  end  of  regular  vcrlw, 
iiml  I"  pages  of  a  vocabulary, 
(l)  Mechanics,  (9)  Ohemiatry, 
CM  Annual  Physiology,  (4) 
Acoustic",  Light,  and  Heat. 
(fi)  Uagnstiamaod  Electricity, 
<;    Physiography,  (7)  Botany. 


The  same, 
and  to  show 
increased  skill 
in  instruction 
and  discipline 


To  satisfy  I  he 
inspector  of 
power  to  con- 
uuctadh  hrion 
of  the  scliunl, 
or  manage 
grouped 
classes  in  the 
class-room 
and  specially 
to  give  a  col- 
lective lesson. 


Latin  and  Creek  :  Irregular 
verbs,  and  knowledge  of  easy 
reading-book.  Translation  of 
simple  English  sentences  of 
three  or  four  words. 

Modern  languages :  Gram- 
mar and  translation  into 
English  of  easy  narrative 
sentences.  Ten  pages  of  a 
French  or  German  conver- 
sation book. 

Voluntary, 

Latin  :  The  Latin  Grammar; 
<  ';•  -.ir  de  Bi-Hii  tiallico,  Book 
I.  Translation  into  Latin  of 
-omewhat  longer  sentences. 

Greek.:  The  Greek  Gram- 
mar; Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Book  I.  Translation  into 
Greek  of  somewhat  longer 
sentences. 

French  or  German  :  Gram- 
mar and  knowledge  of  some 

easy  French  or  German  book. 
Translation  of  conversations] 
sentences  into  French  or 
German.  Tolerable  correct- 
ness of  pronunciation. 


The    natural 
scale  and   the 
intervals 
found  in  it. 

Shapes  and 
relative  values 
of  notes  and 
rests.  Places 
of  notes  on  the 
tnUIr  stave. 

Behition  of 
treble  stave  to 
I 'laces  of 
in. ii'-. in  both. 
Simple  -  com  - 
nion,  and  sim- 
ple-triple time. 

Scales  and  in- 
tervals altered 
by  sharps  and 
Hats.  Com- 
ponud  limes. 


The  minor 
scale  in  its  dia- 
tonic forms. 

The  minor 
scale  in  its 
chromatic 
forms,  and  the 
chromatic  in- 
tervals found 
in  it. 


mistress  and  managers  that  they  possess  reasonable  competency  as  sempstresses;  and,  at 
together  with  a  statement  from  tho  schoolmistress  specifying  whether  they  have  been 
the  time  of  examination,  or  afterwards,  will  obtain  the  opinion  of  some  competent  person 

preceding  years  in  columns  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  8,  of  this  Schedule. 

common  multiple,  fractions,  square  root,  and  simple  equations  ol  one  unknown  quantity, 

degree  of  two  unknown  quantities  and  quadratic  equations  involving  one  unknown  quantity, 
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A     REGULATION     (OF     THE     NATIVE      REG  U  LAI 
BOARD)  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS. 

No.  1,  1891. 


1.  Regulation  15  of  1877,  is  hereby  repealed. 

2.  Every  child  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall 
attend  school. 

3.  The  teachers  of  every  school  shall  be  paid  in  such  way  as 
ordered  by  the  District  Council.    Chiefs  of  towns  and  magistrates 
uphold  the  schools  and  their  teachers  and  shall  see  the  children 
regularly. 

4.  Children  who  wilfully  absent  themselves  or  who  play  truant  sh 
be  sent  to  school  by  the  village  constable,  and  may  be  whipped  with  "sas 
by  the  teacher. 

5.  If  any  such  child  is  prevented  without  just  cause  from  attend! 
school  on  any  day  by  its  father  or  mother  or  other  person,  the  consul 
shall  report  the  matter  to  the  chief  of  the  village  or  town,  who  shall  cat 
investigation  to  be  made,  and,  if  necessary,  reprimand  such  person, 
person  who  has  been  reprimanded  once  may  for  a  subsequent  offenc 
brought  before  the  District  Court  and  fined  one  shilling  or,  in  default 
imprisoned  for  three  days  with  hard  labour. 

Passed  by  the  Native  Regulation  Board,  the  eighteenth  day  of  Septen 
1891. 

Approved  by  the  Legislative  Council,  this  sixteenth  day  of  Nover 
1891. 


APPENDIX    E. 


AN  ORDINANCE, 

{Enacted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Fiji,  with  the  advice  and  am* 
of  tlie  Legislative  Council  thereof) 

TO  ESTABLISH  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  NAT  IV. 

No.  XVIIL,  1880. 


Preamble. 


Governor 
may  establish 
two  Indus- 
trial School*. 
Schools  to  lie 
under  super- 
vision of 
Foard. 


30  October  1880 
Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  teach  a  certain  selected  number  of  native 

useful  arts  such  as  are  not  known  or  only  practised  in  primitive  r 

amongst  the  native  population  in  order  to  the  greater  diffusion  of 

arts  among  the  Fijians. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consr 

of  the  Legislative  Council  as  follows : — 

I.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  establish  two  Industrial  Sehi 
for  natives  in  which  native  lads  shall  be  taught  useful  trades  and  arts. 

II.  Such  Schools  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Nit 
Regulation  Board  and  the  Commissioner  for  Native  Affairs  with  two  ot 
members  of  the  Board  one  European  and  one  native  shall  make  aim 
reports  to  the  Governor  upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  such  sch 
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These  reports  shall  be  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  and  communicated 
to  the  Native  Regulation  Board  and  Bose-vaka-Turaga. 


III.  The  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  the  age  of  natives  to  be 
admitted  the  time  at  which  and  when  thoir  attendance  shall  cease  and 
other  matters  of  internal  economy  shall  from  time  to  time  be  established 
and  regulated  by  the  Native  Regulation  Board. 

IV.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  Superintendent  for  each  school  and 
such  assistant  teachers  as  may  be  necessary  competent  to  teach  the  arts 
which  may  by  the  Native  Regulation  Board  be  from  time  to  time  directed 
to  be  taught  who  shall  receive  such  salary  and  allowances  as  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council,  may  determine. 

V.  One  such  school  shall  be  established  within  four  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  Ordinance  on  such  site  as  the  Governor  may  select  or  approve. 


VI.  The  other  school  authorised  by  this  Ordinance  shall  be  established 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1882. 

VII.  The  cost  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  schools  shall 
be  borne  on  the  Estimates  of  the  colony  and  annually  voted  by  the  Legis- 
lative Council  upon  a  budget  of  estimated  receipts  and  expenditure  to  be 
annually  prepared  by  the  Native  Regulation  Board  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

■  VIII.  The  Governor  may  acquire  such  sites  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
said  schools  either  by  purchase  or  lease  and  the  sums  necessary  for  such 
purchase  or  lease  shall  be  included  in  the  budget  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
prepared  by  the  Native  Regulation  Board. 

IX.  The  houses  and  workshops  shall  be  erected  and  provided  by  the 
native  population  of  such  districts  or  towns  as  may  have  been  or  shall  be 
designated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Bose-vaka-Turaga. 

X.  The  lads  to  be  sent  to  such  schools  shall  be  those  who  have  already 
shown  general  quickness  and  aptitude  and  after  they  have  been  taught 
any  mechanical  art  they  may  be  required  by  the  Bose-vaka-Turaga  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  on  to  teach  such  art  in  their  own  locality. 

XI.  The  number  of  lads  in  each  school  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  after  the  first  season  they  shall  be  required  to  grow  sufficient  food  for 
their  own  use  and  in  whatever  mechanical  art  they  may  be  receiving 
instruction  they  shall  be  taught  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  horticulture 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  useful. 

XII.  Those  to  be  sent  to  the  school  first  erected  on  Viti  Levu  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Governor.  They  shall  be  selected  by  the  Vei  Bose-vaka- 
Yasana  of  the  provinces  of  Kadavu  Rewa  Tai  Levu  Ra  Ba  and  Yasawas 
Nadroga  Namosi  Serua  and  Colo  East  and  West. 

XIII.  Those  to  be  sent  to  the  school  on  Vanua  Levu  shall  be  selected 
by  the  Vei  Bose-vaka-Yasana  of  the  provinces  of  Lomai-Viti  Lau  Bua 
Cakadrove  and  Macuata  in  such  proportions  as  the  Governor  may  deter- 
mine. 

XIV.  Each  lad  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  will  be  required  to  continue 
in  attendance  till  he  is  discharged  by  the  Superintendent  or  has  reached 
the  maximum  age  fixed  by  the  Native  Regulation  Board  or  his  attendance 
has  been  excused  by  such  Board  on  cause  shewn. 

XV.  The  Superintendent  shall  have  the  powers  to  enforce  internal 
discipline  which  are  by  law"  recognised  to  be  vested  in  Schoolmasters. 

XV] 

the  Si 

" 


appointed  for 
the  pur|K»e. 
Board  to  re- 
port annu- 
ally. 
Duties  of 
Native  Regu- 
lation Board. 


Superinten- 
dent to  be  ap- 
pointed, 


Governor  to 
establish  one 
school  within 
four  mom  lis. 

Another 
school  to  t>a 
established 
iu  year  1888. 

Cost  of 
schools  to  ba 
a  charyq  on 
the  esti- 
mates. 

Governor 
may  acquire 
necessary 
sites. 

Houses  anil 
workshop, 
how  pro- 
vided. 

Qualification 
required  for 
admittance 
to  Industrial 
Schools. 

Numliertobe 
admitted. 


XVI.  Any  lad  absconding  from  School  may  be  taken  back  by  order-;  of 
the  Superintendent  by  any  European  or  native  police  officer  without 


Selection  for 
first  school, 
how  deter- 
m  ined. 

Selections  for 
second  school 
how  deter- 
mined. 

Term  of  at- 
tendance. 


Powers  of 

Superinten- 
dent. 

Absconders, 
how  dealt 
with. 
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warrant  or  may  be  returned  to  his  school  by  order  of   a  European  or  i 
Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

Passed  in  Council  this  seventh  day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 


APPENDIX   F. 


REGULATION  (OF  THE  NATIVE  RECILAi 
BOARD)  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  I XI 
TRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

No.  5,    1880. 


1.  No  boy  shall  be  admitted  to  school  under  the  age  of  twelve,  or 
the  age  of  sixteen,  except  by  the  Governor's  express  direct.ons. 

2.  Every  boy  not  dismissed  or  excused  shall  remain  five  years  in 
school. 

3.  Any  youth  after  the  expiration  of  suoh  five  years  may,  if    he  de 
to  remain  for  a  longer  period  to  perfect  himself  in  any  trade,  bo  | 

to  do  so  on  the  recommendation  of    the  Superintendent  and  with 
Governor's  consent. 

4.  The  Superintendent  shall  have  local  charge  of  the  Institution. 

5.  The  following  subjects  to  be  taught  to  all : — 

(1.)  Heading. 

(2.)  Writing. 

(3.)  Arithmetic. 

(4-)  English. 

(5.)  Care  and   Management  of  Stock. 

(6.)  Agriculture. 

(7.)  Carpentering,  including  House-building  and  Sawyer  war 
And  the  following  Trades  to  such  boys  as  may  be  appointed,  or  as 
have  a  desire  to  learn  them  : — 

(8.)  Blacksmiths'  work. 

(0.)  Boat-building. 
'10.)  Sail-making, 
ill.)  Rope-making. 
(12.)  Salt-making. 
(13.)  Soap-boiling. 
(14.)  Brick-making. 
(15.)  Printing. 
(16.)  Road-making. 

6.  Every  boy  shall  be  provided  with  rattan  afothfnfl  of  uniform 

and  with  a  cotton  coverlet.     Woollen  clothes  and  a 
when  ordered  by  the  medical  attendant. 

Passed  by  the  Native  Regulation  Board  the  fifteenth  day  of  N 
1880. 

Approved  by  the  legislative  Council,  the  twenty-oixtb  day  of  rVbn; 
L881< 
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APPENDIX  Q. 


A  REGULATION  (OF  THE  NATIVE  REGULATION 
BOARD)  CONCERNING  YOUTHS  WHO  HAVE 
COMPLETED  THEIR  TERM  OF  INSTRUCTION  AT 
THE  GOVERNMENT  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

No.  10,  1890. 


Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  training  received  by  youths  from  the 
Government  School,  Yanawai,  be  of  advantage  to  themselves  and  the 
districts  to  which  they  belong,  and  also  that  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  at  the  trade  they  have  learned,  the  following  is  enacted  : — 

1.  The  title  of  these  youths  who  have  served  their  term  at  school  and 
returned  to  their  provinces  shall  be  "  Matai  Taukei.'' 

2.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Matai  Taukei  to  their  homes  they  shall  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  four  years  be  under  the  control  of  the  Boko  of  the 
province  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Provincial  Council  in  each  province 
to  determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  where  they  are  to  be 
located.  Suitable  dwelling-houses,  and  a  Provincial  Workshed  shall  also 
be  provided  by  the  province  to  which  they  belong. 

3.  All  tools  required  on  their  return  to  their  province  shall  be  provided 
by  their  respective  provinces,  and  the  Matai  Taukei  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  them.    On  no  account  are  they  to  be  lent  for  private  purposes. 

4.  All  work  performed  by  the  Matai  Taukei  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
persons  for  whom  the  work  is  done.  Remuneration  for  such  work  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  concerned,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Boko 
of  the  province  when  under  £20. 

5.  In  all  contracts  where  the  pecuniary  consideration  exceeds  £20,  the 
Boko  shall  report  the  same  for  the  approval  of  the  Governor  before  being 
carried  into  effect. 

6.  The  money,  when  the  necessary  sanction  has  been  obtained,  shall 
then  be  collected  and  transmitted  to  the  European  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
of  the  district,  who  shall  cause  it  to  be  paid  to  the  Matai  Taukei. 

7.  From  all  contract  moneys  due  to  the  Matai  Taukei,  a  sum  of  one 
shilling  in  the  pound  shall  be  deducted  by  the  European  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate of  the  district  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  funds  of  the  province 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  purchase  of  tools. 

8.  A  return  showing  all  work  performed  and  remuneration  received 
shall  be  regularly  made  out  and  read  by  the  Provincial  Scribe  at  the  Pro- 
vincial Council,  after  which  it  shall  form  part  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Report,  and  be  transmitted  to  the  Native  Commissioner. 

9.  All  Matai  Taukei  may  commute  their  taxes  in  the  same  way  as  native 
ministers  and  masters  of  vessels. 

10.  The  Governor  may  at  any  time  permit  any  Matai  Taukei  to  return 
to  his  own  village  and  reside  there  permanently. 

Passed  "by  the  Native  Regulation  Board,  the  fifth  day  of  November, 
1890. 

Approved  by  the  Legislative  Council,  this  seventeenth  day  of  November, 
1890. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  FALKLAND 

ISLANDS. 


The  Falkland  Islands  are  situated  in  the  South  Atlantic  300  introductim. 
miles  east  of  the  strait?  of  Magellan.    They  were  discovered  by 
Davis  in  1592,  and  visited  by  Hawkins  two  years  later. 

In  the  year  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  the  islands  were  occupied 
by  the  French,  and  a  small  oolony  of  Acadians  was  planted  at  Port 
Louis  by  Bougainville.  The  new  settlement  was  bought  out  by 
the  Spaniards,  jealous  of  all  interference  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 
In  1766  a  small  garrison  had  been  left  by  Captain  Byron  on  the 
Western  Island.  This  force  was  promptly  expelled  by  the 
Spaniards.  , 

In  1832  the  British  Government  took  possession  of  these  islands 
for  the  protection  of  the  whale  fishery,  and  they  were  administered 
by  the  Admiralty.  In  1843  civil  government  was  established, 
and  the  seat  of  government  transferred  to  Stanley. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Colony  in  regard  to  education  are 
peculiar ;  one-half  of  the  children  live  scattered  over  the  islands, 
of  which  there  are  fifteen  inhabited  their  parents  being  shepherds, 
navvies,  managers  and  masters.  With  the  exception  of  Stanley 
and  Darwin,  most  families  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
one,  two  or  three  hours'  ride. 

In  Stanley  the  Colonial  Government  have  a  Senior  and   Infant  Behoob  In 
School,  taught  by  a  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  trained  in  SlJl,,le3"- 
England,  assisted  by  two  young  people,  who  have  been  trained 
locally  by  the  aforesaid  teachers,  but  they  hold  no  certificates. 

A  private  school  is  carried  on  by  the  Roman  Catholio  priest, 
who  receives  a  small  grant  from  the  Government  towards  it. 
Just  now  he  is  assisted  by  a  teacher  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  Darwin,  the  only  other  village  in  the  islands,  the  Falkland  School  in 
Islands  Company  keep  a  small  school  taught  by  their  store-keeper,    arwin- 
who,  however,  is  a  trained  schoolmaster  from  Scotland,  and    a 
Master  of  Arts  from  the  Aberdeen  University. 

In  the  "  Camps,"  as  the  open  country  is  called,  there  are  four  Travel l in- 
travelling  schoolmasters.  The  Falkland  Islands  Company  was  the  muten. 
first  to  try  this  experiment,  the  Government  following  their 
lead  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  system  carried  out  varies, 
but  the  principle  is  for  the  master  to  spend  a  certain  time  with 
each  family ;  the  period  extends  from  a  fortnight  to  six  weeks ; 
he  then  goes  on  to  the  next  family,  having  left  with  the  children 
so  much  to  have  ready  for  him  the  next  time  he  returns  to  their 
house.  Though  a  very  primitive  arrangement  the  children  get 
on  very  well  indeed ;  the  master,  while  residing  with  the  family, 
teaches  new  rules,  etc.,  which  the  parents  keep  up  while  he  is 
absent.     In  fact  the  advantage  was  so  marked  that  the  teachers 
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have  gradually  increased  from   one  to  four,    and    the  Falk 
Islands   Company   are  speaking   of   appointing    another   teach 
for  the  children  in  their  camps. 

Being  a  Crown  Colony  there  is  no  local  authority.     The  Govern 
in  Council  administers  the  education. 

The  total  cost  of  education  to  the  Government   for  the 
1901  was  £635  14s.  5d.    This  does  not  include  the  cost  incu 
by  the  Falkland  Islands  Company. 

In  Stanley  the  children  pay  school  fees :    in  the  senior  schi 
6d.  each  per  week ;   in  the  infant  school,  3d.  each  per  week, 
the  camps  there  are  no  fees,  but  the  schoolmaster  has  his  b 
and  lodgings  free  while  teaching. 

The  total  number  of  children  under  instruction  during  the  y 
1901  was  375 ;  the  total  population  of  the  Islands  by  the  ce 
of  1901  being  2,043 ;  the  total  number  of  children  beta 
five  and  fifteen  being  456.  School  attendance  is  compulse 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  in  Stanley,  and  is  enfo 
by  the  police  court.    (For  School  Attendance  Law  see  Appendix 

All  schools  are  more  or  less  under  the  same  syllabus,  which 
founded  on  the  Code  in  use  in  the  primary  schools  in  Great  Britain 
but  there  is  one  Roman  Catholic  school. 

The  Stanley  schools  are  examined  simultaneously  by  an  Inspec 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council.    The  three  Governmen 
travelling    schoolmasters'    scholars    are   examined   twice    a   yea 
by  the  Church  clergy,  as  the  latter  itinerate  from  house  to  house. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  appoints  the  head  teacher! 
The  assistant  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council 
The  Falkland  Islands  Company  appoint  their  own  teachers.  Th 
Government  schoolmaster  in  Stanley  receives  £170  per  annum 
school  fees  to  the  amount  of  about  £35  and  free  residence.  Th 
schoolmistress  receives  £40  per  annum  and  all  school  fees  (abou 
£30  a  year).  The  travelling  schoolmasters  are  paid  £5  per  mont! 
for  the  first  year.  The  pay  is  increased  by  £5  per  annum  unt: 
it  amounts  to  £80  per  annum ;  they  also  receive  a  free  passag 
out  and  home.  The  two  assistant  teachers  are  paid  £42  and  £3 
per  annum  respectively.  There  are  six  men  teachers  and  tr 
women  teachers.  The  pensions  of  the  Government  teacl: 
are  calculated  at  the  usual  rate  for  civil  servants,  viz.,  one-sixtie 
of  the  annual  income  for  every  year's  service. 

There  are  no  regulations  for  religious  instruction. 

In  the  Senior  Government  School  in  Stanley,  the  children 
taught  singing,  drawing,  and  receive  a  little  physical  drill, 
instruction  is  given  in  agriculture,  cookery,  domestic  economy, 
handicrafts   or  manual  training,  except  that  the  girls  are  taugh 
sewing. 

There  are  no  blind,  deaf  or  dumb  children  ;  neither  are  there  i 
needing  special   restraint  in   reformatory  schools.    No   prnvi 
of  any  sort  exists  for  defective  children,  of  which  there  ore  only 
or  two. 
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There  are  no  continuation  sohools  of  any  sort  in  the  Colony,  Secondary 
The  Government  schoolmaster  opens  in  the  winter  a  night  school,  Mno<tMm- 
which  receives  no  aid  from  the  Government.    Those  seeking 
secondary  education  are  sent  to  England,  the  population  being 
too  small  for  the  support  of  a  secondary  school. 

The  few  children  who  have  gone  from  the  Government  School 
in  Stanley  to  England  for  secondary  education  have  invariably  more 
than  held  their  own  in  the  schools  to  which  they  have  been  sent. 

Lowthrr  E.  Brandon, 

Dean,  Colonial  Chaplain  and 
Government  School  Inspector. 

Stnnley, 
July  1902. 
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Falkland  Islands. 


THE  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  ORDINANCE,  1895. 

An  Ordinance  to  Regulate  the  Attendance  of  Children 

School. 

No.  6  of  1895 


Pream  !>!<■. 


Enacting 

t'l.'lll-r. 


Parent*  an<l 
(luanliaiis  t<) 

mm)  i  'liililnMi 

t(P  SullUol. 


BxWIW  for 
not  doing  so. 


Penalty. 


Chief 

<  imMjible  to 

prosecute 

complaints. 


Teacher  to 
human 

name*  of 
abxentaeH  lo 
Chief 
Constable. 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  regular  attendance 
of  children  at  school  and  for  the  remission  of  school  fees  in  the  case  of  children 
attending  the  Government  Schools  whose  parents  arc  unable  from  poverty 
to  pay  such  fees. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  their  Depen- 
dencies, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof,  as 
follows  : — 

1.  The  parents  or  guardians  of  all  children  residing  in  Stanley  of  not 
less  than  five  and  not  more  than  thirteeen  years  of  age  are  hereby  required 
to  cause  such  children  to  attend  school  unless  there  be  some  reasonable 
excuse  as  hereinafter-mentioned  shewn  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Police 
Magistrate.  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
tho  exemption  of  any  child  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  from 
attending  school  totally  or  partially  if  the  Police  Magistrate  is  satisfied 
that  such  child  is  able  to  pass  the  Standard  of  Examination  contained  in 
Form  A.  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Ordinance  annexed. 

Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  a  reasonable  excuse  : 

(a)  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner. 

(6)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by  illness 
or  any  other  unavoidable  cause. 

Any  parent  or  guardian  acting  in  contravention  of  this  Section  shall  1* 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  shillings :  Provided  always  that  a 
complaint  for  continued  non-attendance  shall  not  be  repeated  at  any  less 
interval  than  two  weeks. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Constable  to  keep  and  from  time  to 
time  revise,  add  to  and  correct,  a  list  (in  the  form  B  in  the  Schedule  to  this 
Ordinance  annexed)  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen 
years  residing  in  Stanley  and  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  said  Quel 
Constable  to  lodge  a  complaint  before  the  Police  Magistrate  against  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  any  of  such  children  who  shall  fail  and  omit  to  send 
them  daily  to  school. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Head  Teachers  of  the  Government  Schools 
and  the  Teachers  of  all  Schools  receiving  grants  from  the  Government  in 
aid  of  their  Schools  in  Stanley  to  furnish  the  Chief  Constable  once  in  every 
two  weeks  (Holy  days  excepted)  with  a  list  in  the  Form  C  in  the  Schedule 
to  this  Ordinance  annexed  of  the  children  on  the  Register  of  such  Schools 
who  have  without  reasonable  excuse  failed  to  attend  School  on  any  day 
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during  aueh  period.  The  production  of  any  such  list  shall  be  evidence 
before  the  Police  Magistrate  of  the  absence  from  school  of  the  child  or 
children  named  therein  on  the  date  or  dates  mentioned. 

4.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  upon  being  satisfied  Power  of 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Public  School  in  any  other  Town  or  District  than  CJovernor  ii 
Stanley  make  Bye-Laws  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes :  l"l""'ilu> 

(a)  Requiring  the  parents  in  such  Town  or  District  of  children  of  not  less  "  other*" 
than  five  years  nor  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age  (as  may  be  fixed  by  ,'\\"u.\, !,,  .,„ 
the  Bye-Laws)  to  cause  such  children  to  attend  school  unless  they  are  t„  „lnke  lly 
able  to  pass  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  the  Standard  of  Un 
Examination  contained  in  Form  A  in  the  Schedule  or  unless  the  child  is 
under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner  or  has  been  prevented 
from  attending  School  by  illness  or  any  other  unavoidable  cause  or  resides 
a  greater  distance  than  two  miles  from  a  School. 

(b)  Imposing  penalties  not  exceeding  five  shillings  for  breach  of  any 
Bye- Law. 

Such  Bye-Laws  shall  upon  publication  in  the  Government  Gazette  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  inserted  in  this  Ordinance. 

5.  All  penalties  under  this  Ordinance  or  under  the  Bye-Laws   framed  Mode  of 
hereunder  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  summary  manner  in  Stanley  before  recovery  of 
the  Police  Magistrate  on  the  complaint  of  the  Chief  Constable  and  in  any  T,en,l|Ues- 
other  place  than  Stanley  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  Colony  on 

the  prosecution  of  any  person  named  or  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

6.  The  Governor  of  the  Colony  is  hereby  empowered  to  sanction   the  Remission 
remission  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  school  fees  of  any  child  attending  "je"  ,n  au^ 
a  Government  School  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  "f  l",vpll> '• 
such  child  is  unable  because  of  indigent  circumstances  to  pay  the  same. 

7.  In  this  Ordinance  the  following  words  shall  have  the  meanings  re-  interpreta- 
spectively  assigned  to  them  as  under  :  lion  clause 

"Governor." — Shall  include  and  mean  the  Officer  Administering  the 
Government. 

"  Guardian." — Shall  include  and  mean  the  person  with  whom  the  child 
alleged  to  have  been  absent  from  school  was  at  the  time  residing,'. 

"  Police  Magistrate." — Shall  include  and  mean  the  person  discharging 
the  duties  of  Police  Magistrate  in  Stanley  for  the  time  being. 

"Chief  Constable."— Shall  include  and  mean  the  person  discharging 
the  duties  of  that  Office. 

8.  Ordinance  No.  5  of  1889  is  hereby  repealed.  Repealing 

9.  This  Ordinance  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "The  School  Atten- clause, 
dance  Ordinance,  1895,"  and  shall  come  into  operation  on   the  passing  s'10rt  (ww 
thereof. 

Passed  the  Legislative  Council  this  5th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five. 


Name  of  Child, 
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Schedule. 
;'(Form  A.) 
Standard  of  Examination. 


To  read  a  passage  from  a  Standard  English  Author. 

To  write  correctly  twelve  lines  of  prose  or  poetry  from  a  Standard  Eri 
author  slowly  read  once  and  then  dictated. 

Copy  Books  (capitals  and  figures,  large  and  small  hand)  to  be  shewn 
approved. 

Compound  Rules  (Money),  Reduction  of  Common  Weights  and  Meastir 
Practice,  and  single  Rule  of  Three. 


(Form  B.) 


Date  of  Mirth. 


Name  of  Parent  or 
Guardian. 


With  whom  milling. 


Chief  Constable. 


Day  of 


190 


Form  C.) 


Name  of  Child.     Age. 


ii  -._•  „.         Days  when  alment 
Parent  or  f£m  Soll(M>, 

Guardian. 


Explanation  lif 
any]  of  »Iwd« 
or   Keinarka    of 

Teacl..r 


Day  of 


Teacher  of 
190 
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NOTE  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  MISSIONS 

AID  SOCIETY. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Hatch,  Secretary  of  the  Industrial  Mis- 
sions Aid  Society,  wrote  on  April  15th,  1902,  as  follows : — 

"  The  aim  of  this  Society  is  not  so  much  to  give  the  technical 
education  necessary  to  enable  the  natives  to  become  self- 
supporting  and  self- respecting  citizens,  but  to  encourage  the 
missionaries  so  to  educate  them  by  establishing  factories  at 
which — when  proficient — they  may  obtain  employment,  and 
also  by  finding  a  market  for  the  produce  of  such  factories. 

Our  experience,  so  far,  has  been  confined  to  India,  and  in 
the  industries  we  have  established  there — chiefly  carpet 
making — we  use  the  technical  knowledge  which  is,  so  to 
speak,  indigenous  to  the  country." 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Society : — 

"  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  missionary  circles  in  favour 
of  a  much  greater  development  of  the  industrial  element  in 
missionary  operations,  and  of  associating  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, agricultural,  and  other  pursuits  with  the  ordinary 
work  of  Foreign  Missions,  financially  separate,  but  linked  in 
close  fellowship. 

"  Many  advantages  would  be  gained  by  such  a  combina- 
tion of  spiritual  and  industrial  work,  but  the  main  objects 
the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  has  in  view  arc  the 
following : — 

1st. — To    Increase    the  Funds  available   fob  Missionary 

Purposes. 

"  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  far  more  money  is  needed  to 
carry  on  and  extend  the  Lord's  work  among  the  heathen  than 
is  now  available  from  direct  gifts.  A  very  large  field  exists  for 
the  employment  of  capital  in  the  development  of  missionary 
enterprise  on  a  self-supporting  industrial  basis. 

"  There  is  much  capital  in  the  hands  of  Christian  people  in 
England  which  might  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  Christian  people,  having  money 
to  invest,  will  readily  and  gladlysupport  industrial  missionary 
work,  provided  they  can  be  convinced  that  it  may  be  wisely 
undertaken. 
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2nd. — To  Find  Employment  for  Native  Christians. 

"  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that   th'  .onan 

has  no  more  difficult  problem  to  solve  in  connection  with 
work,  especially  in  India,  than  what  to  do  with  his  a 

"  In  very  many  cases  where  Christianity  is  embraced 
the   heathen   much   persecution   and   Buttering     follow. 
Hindoo  peasant,  for  instance,  if  he  is  a  caste  man,  loses  | 
caste,  which  really  means  losing  all,  for  he  is  shut  out  from 
liis  house,  discarded  by  his  family  and  friends,  and  even  h 
hidden  the  privilege  of  drawing  water  from   the  village  w 
or  buying  at  the  village  shop.     A  native  teacher,  on  accejitii 
Christ,  loses  his  pupils,  a  shopkeeper  his  customer 
in  many  cases,  a  convert  is  practically  excommunicated 
the  whole  village,  and  cut  offfrom  obtaining  a  living      Whi 
is  a  missionary  to  do  in  such  cases  ?     If  he  has  the  means, 
which  is  not  often  the  case,  he  may  afford  temporary  reli 
but  in  this  thore  is  the  danger  of  pauperising  trie  converts 

"  Many  missionaries  have  commenced  industrial  work  i 
connection  with  tin  ii  Missions,  and  have  attempted  to  met 
the  difficulty  by  finding  employment  for  the  native  convert 
Generally  speaking,  however,  such  efforts  have  not  been 
successful,  partly  because  of  their  interference  with  tic 
sionary's  spiritual  labours,  and  partly  through  tin-  lack  < 
financial  assistance  and  commercial  counsel  ami  nianngeincii 
Money  is  needed  to  obtain  land,  put  up  buildings,  provid 
tools,  etc.,aud  the  missionary  has  none  for  the  purpose,  H 
Society  is  not  often  in  a  position  to  help  him  in  this  nspec 
Again,  a  missionary  may  see  a  good  opening  for  a  prontah 
industry,  which  would  greatly  assist  in  the  spread  ol 
Gospel, hut  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  him  in  his  positv 
to  undertake  it,  even  if  he  had  the  time  and  means. 

3rd. — To  Provide  Technical  Education  for  Native  Y..i.  n 

"The  vast  majority  of  those  among  whom  the  missions 
labours  arc  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class,  helpless  am 
dependent  upon  the  missionary.     Any  effort  mad.   to  «  I 
these  poor  heathen  by  teaching  them  trades,  or  by  givin 
themsuch  technical  education  as  will  enable  them  to  ram 
living  for  themselves,  and  hit  them  out  of  their  unhap] 
dition,  must  surely  be  a  great  power  for  good 

4th.— To  Illustrate  the  Close  Connection  between    th 
Christian  Life  and  Honest  Labour. 

"  It  is  Christianity  which  has  sanctified  labour,      \n 
sonic  of  the  heathen  races  manual  labour  is  looked  upon 
degrading  and  an  evil   to    be  avoided.     It    is,    tborofo 
important  for  converts  to  learn  that  honest  labour  is  dign 
ana  ennobling,  and  that  God's  will  is  that  a  Christian  shoul 
engage  in  labour  and  work    with  his  hands    il    m 
earn  a  living. 
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"  The  success  of  the  Basel  German  Mission,  in  combining 
industrial  and  missionary  enterprise  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
has  been  remarkable.  The  effect  has  been  excellent,  and  the 
work  justified  commercially  and  blessed  spiritually.    It  em- 

Eloys  many  thousands  of  nativo  Christians,  as  well  as  some 
cut  hen  workers,  in  various  industries,  such  as  weaving, 
printing,  engineering,  tile  making,  carpentering,  etc.,  and 
the  influence  of  these  industries  for  good  in  association  with 
spiritual  work,  both  on  native  Christian  and  heathen,  has 
been  incalculable. 

"  There  are  many  such  openings  in  connection  with  other 
missionary  stations,  and  as  similar  industries  can  be  estab- 
lished on  an  equally  sound  basis  and  on  a  suitable  scale,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  same  measure  of  success  should  not  be 
achieved  both  financially  and  spiritually. 

"The  Boards  of  the  various  Missionary  Societies,  while 
recognising  the  value  of  industrial  work,  are  not  usually  in  a 
position  to  help  their  missionaries  in  this  respect 

"While  many  missionaries  in  the  different  societies  are 
contemplating  various  industrial  schemes  to  strengthen  their 
work,  they  frequently  feel  the  need,  not  only  of  financial 
assistance,  but  of  commercial  counsel  as  to  the  best  things  to 
grow  or  make,  the  disposal  of  their  productions,  the  organisa- 
tion and  management  of  their  effort,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
It  is  sometimes  as  important  to  point  out  the  uselessness  of 
an  impracticable  scheme  as  to  encourage  a  hopeful  suggestion. 

"The  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  is  established  with  a 
view  of  being  helpful  to  all  Missionary  bodies,  and,  in  some 
measure,  meeting  the  needs  above-mentioned. 

"  It  will  be  a  centre  to  which  applications  from  the  Mission 
field  for  assistance  may  be  addressed.  The  work  of  the  Society 
will  be  conducted  on  sound  business  principles,  and  each  pro- 
posal or  scheme,  whether  for  initiating  new  industries  or 
tor  helping  those  already  in  existence,  will  be  most  carefully 
considered  on  its  merits. 

"  Where  possible,  the  details  furnished  will  be  verified,  and 
independent  opinion  obtained,  regarding  the  utility  of  the 
proposal  both  from  the  missionary  and  business  standpoint, 
and  no  scheme  will  be  accepted  which  does  not  satisfy  the 
Society  on  these  points. 

"  Full  particulars  of  approved  schemes,  stating  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  paid,  etc.,  will  be  circulated,  and  investors  invited 
to  supply  the  necessary  capital  for  the  same.  All  the  reports 
and  information  upon  which  the  Society  rely,  in  reference  to 
the  scheme,  will  be  open  to  inspection,  so  that  the  investor 
may  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter. 

"  Separate  accounts  will  be  kept  of  each  scheme,  and,  for 
the  present,  the  investors  must  look  to  the  profits  made  in 
respect  of  tbe  particular  scheme  in  which  they  have  invested 
or  the  proceeds  of  the  realisation  thereof,  for  their  interest 
and  return  of  principal.  As  soon  as  possible,  however,  it  is 
proposed  to  create  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  any  possible  losses 
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but  investors  will  not  have  any  direct  claim  upon  such 
fund. 

"  All  profit  made  by  the  Society,  after  payment  of  wo 
expenses,  interest  upon  capital,  and  any  appropriation  for 
reserve  fund,  will  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  mission, 
enterprise,  according  Xo  the  discretion  of  the  directors. 

"  Exceptional  cases  will  probably  come  before  the  Soc 
in  the  form  of  proposals  for  assistance  offering    but  sm 
security  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.      In  any  s 
case,  however,  where  the  possibilities  from  the  mission, 
standpoint  appear  valuable,  the  Society  will  shrink  from 
responsibility  of  declining  to  consider  the  proposal  altoget 
but  will  circulate  full  particulars  of  the  scheme  in  the  ho 
that  some  of  God's  people  will  be  led  to  support  it,  either 
their  gifts,  or  by  the  acceptance  of  any  risk  that  t  lie  in 
ment  of  their  capital  may  involve. 

"  While  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  side  of  missioi 
work  is  the  special  feature  of  the  Society,  the  still 
importance  of  the  spiritual  work  of  Missions  is  fully 
niscd,  and  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve 
spiritual  character  of  the  work,  and  to  prevent  the  sec 
element  at  any  time  assuming  too  great  an  importance. 

"  The  Society  also  hope  by  means  of  industries  at  hoi 
raise  funds  for  missionary  purposes. 

"  In  order  that  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  maj 
so  far  as  possible  self-supporting,  all  business  transact  <mI'u  i 
except  where  otherwise  agreed,  be  subject  to  a  mode 
charge  to  cover  working  expenses,  and  provide  moans 
further  development." 
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1.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  views  of  a  Society  having  Inttodaeto 
the  historic  experience  and  continuity  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  on  such  a  subject  as  "  The  Education  of  Native  Races" 
will,  if  fairly  and  temperately  presented,  receive  due  attention  and 
respect ;  but  to  focus  even  the  main  points  of  such  a  presentation 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  some  twenty  pages  is  a  task  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  This,  however,  is  what  I  have  been  asked  to  do, 
and  though  the  Society  cannot  accept  official  responsibility  for 
what  is  here  written,  yet  as  one  who  has  for  many  years  now 
studied  its  work,  and  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  its  objects,  I 
trust  that  I  shall  not  fall  into  any  serious  error  either  of  fact  or 
opinion  in  attempting  to  comply  with  the  request.  No  state- 
ment will  be  made  for  which  sufficient^authority  has  not,  as  I 
believe,  teen  found,  although  only  a  very  partial  view  of  such 
testimony  can  be  exhibited  in  the  lettered  notes  which  are  given 
below.  In  selecting  this  evidence  from  the  abundant  literature 
available  for  the  purpose,  my  desire  has  been  to  give  facts  which  are 
typical,  rather  than  those  which  are  abnormal,  and  it  may  safely 
bo  concluded  in,  I  think,  every  case  that  the  particular  instance 
adduced  could  be  illustrated  by  others,  did  time  and  space  permit. 

2.  The  action  of  the  Society  in  having  the  present  paper  drawn  up 
is,  at  least  as  regards  outsiders,  understood  to  be  that  of  a  witness  The  main  ol>- 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  judge.  No  criticism,  therefore,  will  J*01  "'  *'"/ 
be  offered  (directly)  on  the  work  of  educational  agencies  other  than  monylnotori- 
ite  own,  and  as  far  as  possible  statements  of  a  controversial  nature  ticiwii. 

will  be  avoided.  The  considerations  urged  will  be  those  suggested 
by  the  facts  of  a  hundred  years  of  Missionary  experience,  but  in 
using  those  facts  I  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  fairly  the  lessons 
learned  from  them  by  the  Society,  acknowledging  where  necessary 
the  corrective  teaching  of  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  I  solicit  a 
candid  and  constant  remembrance  of  the  constitution  and  object 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  must  naturally  dominate 
its  point  of  view,  and  give  direction  and  definiteness  to  its  treatment 
of  the  many  problems  involved. 

3.  It  is  necessary  at  starting  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  danger  of  losing  Necessity   of 
sight  of  leading  principles  amid  a  mass  of  details  ;  of  "  failing  to  J^g  £,  t„e 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees  !  "    It  is  no  mere  academic  theory,  but  front, 
a  living  and  intensely  practical  truth,  full  of  consequences  which 
ramify  throughout  the  whole  system  of  its  teaching,  that  the  Society 
in  attempting  to  provide  education,   whether  it  lie  literary    or 
industrial,    for  non-civilized   races,   or   for  those   which,   though 
non-Christian,  have  some  civilization   of  their  own,    has  always 
treated  the  matter,  important  as  it  is,  as  only  part  of  a  still  larger, 
and  still  more  important  subject ;  that  subject,  lieing  of  course, 
the  enfranchisement  of  each  individual  human  life    from  evil  of 
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A  great 


every  kind  through  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Christ.    If  there  is  any  one  lesson  winch  more  clearlv  than  ot 
stands  out  from  the  great  mass  of  testimony  which   forna 
experience  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  it  is  this,  that  the 
effectual  lever  which  can  be  trusted  to  work  at  all  times— the 
regenerating  power  which  can  be  brought  to   bear  success 
with  any  continuance  on  the  lives  of  savages,  to  redeem  them 
grossne8s  and  barbarity  and  superstition,  is  the  lxxiy  of  prac 
truth  summed  up  in    Christian   evangelical    doctrine.    Wber 
this  principle  has  lx>en  accepted  and  acted  upon,  there  has 
we  believe  it  can  be  proved  abundantly,  success.     To  those 
accept  this  principle  it  must  ever  seem  labour  misdirected 
the  task  by  any  other  means,  considered  as  main  and  prin 
though  other  means  may  be  used  indeed  as  subsidiary  and 
dinate.    And  wherever  such  other  means  may  have  from  w 
ever  cause  been  allowed  to  usurp   the  leading  place  in  educati 
work,  there  success  seems  to  have  been  lessened,   if  not  en 
lost. 

4.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  truth,  now  long  since  adopt* 
leasonlettmed  the  .^  ^  Ct.oi  Missionary  teaching,  was  learnt  by  the  Society  thn 
Society  in  Hi  bitter  experience  in  its  early  days.     When  Samuel  Marsdei 
early  ilayH.     heroio  advocate  of  Missions  to  the  New  Zealand  Maoris  cam 
England  in  1808,  to  plead  for  the  people  he  loved  s.. 
Committee  adopted  some  measures  which  indicate  a  want  n 
perception  of  the  correlative  order    and  proportional  imi 
of  teaching  religion  and  of  teaching   the    "arts  of  civil 
Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  methods  of  procedure  which 
quite  distinct,  nay,  under  certain  circumstances,  they  may  bee 
contradictory.    "  Civilize    in    order    to     Christianize "     is 
"  Christianize  in  order  to  civilize  "  is  the  other.     The  first  m 
was  attempted  in  New  Zealand  when  Missionary  work  was  be 
there  (Note  A),  and  some  traces  of  its  influence  are  to  be  foun 
the  early  history  of  Sierra  Leone  (Note  B),  though   they 
quickly  swept  away  by  the  spiritual  enthusiasm  of  Juhnsoi 
During.    Among  the  Maoris,  the  experiment  was  puron 
Borne  years.     Marsden  had  said  "  Nothing  in  my  opinion  can 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  but  civilization,  am 
can  only  be  accomplished  among  the  heathen  by  the  arts. 
The  arts  and  religion  should  go  together.    The  attention 
heathen  can  be  gained,  and  their  vagrant  habits  corrected  o 
the  arts."    And  for  this  end  three  mechanics  were  sent  out 
the  name  of  "  settlers,"  who  should  exhibit  in  their  own  li 
force  and  power  of  Christian  principles,  in  the  hope  that  the 
of  the  Maoris  might  from  seeing  them  as  neighbours    \, 
for  Christian  teaching.    The  plan  failed,  partly,  it  is  tm 

unworthinesB  of  some  of  the  "  settlers,"  but  partly  also and 

in  a  decisive  degree —  from  the  mixture  of  aims  embodied  i 
scheme.     Fourteen  years   Inter,  the  Committee  sent   out 
Williams,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Navy,  but  now  ordained 
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Missionary,  and  the  instructions  given  him  show  a  growing  clear- 
ness as  to  the  order  and  proportion  of  things.  As  Mr.  Stock  writes 
in  his  invaluable  history*  (Note  C),  "The  Committee  were  now 
realising  that  if  civilization  preceded  Christianity,  it  was  very 
likely  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  Christianity,  and  that  the 
Gospel  did  not  need  the  '  arts  of  life '  as  its  precursors,  however 
useful  they  might  be  to  win  attention  to  the  Divine  Message." 

5.  The  dominant  pre-eminence  of  that  Divine  Message  has  ever  That  lesson 
since  been  unchallenged  in  the  operations  of  the  Church  Missionary  "^£,rnfg[nc6 
Society.  The  method  of  simple  and  direct  evangelization — to  be 
used  in  the  earliest  days  of  a  Mission,  and  maintained  through  all 
subsequent  developments  of  work— has  since  the  lesson  learnt  in 
New  Zealand,  been  deliberately  aud  systematicallyjpuraued  by 
the  Society's  agents,  and  whatever  success  has  been  ^obtained  by 
them  in  civilizing 'and  uplifting  native  races,  whether  in  Sierra 
Leone  among  the  degraded  and  cruelly-wronged  slaves  whom 
English  generosity  "and  justice  tardily  set  free,  or  in  New  Zealand 
among  the  cannibal  Maoris,  or  among  the  Red  Indians  in  British 
North  America  or  the  illiterate  heathen  of  Central  Africa,  or  in  the 
much  more  difficult  task  among  the  peoples  of_Indiaj  China,  and 
Japan— among  many  peoples,  and  under  greatly  varying  con- 
ditions— that  success  has  been  ever  due  to  one  mighty  uplifting  and 
cleansing  power,  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
Nothing  less  will  do,  and  nothing  more  is  needed.    (Note  D.) 

0.  This  all-important  position  requires,  I  believe,  no  qualification,  The  full  a 
though  it  may  well  receive  some  explanation.  It  has  been  the  {JJ^^g  0f 
fashion  in  some  quarters  from  time  to  time  in  the  Society's  history  the  Message 
to  ignore  the  work-a-day  side  of  evangelical  religion,  and  to  °J  J',j°  c™** 
belittle  its  practical  influence  on  the  habits  of  daily  life.  But  it 
may  be  reasonably  contended  that  this  is  disingenuously  unfair. 
The  honest  and  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  ovangelical  truth — 
and  no  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  if  he  is  loyal 
to  his  principles,  can  aim  at  anything  less — will  exert  an  intensely 
dynamic  and  salutary  influence  on  every  department  of  the  whole 
nature  of  man — body,  soul  and  spirit.  Experience  has  shown 
that  practical  industry  and  manual  labour,  quickened  intelligence, 
and  it  may  almost  be  called  the  birth  of  a  new  aesthetic  sense, 
have  been  developed  under  the  religious  education  given  by  the 
Society  as  really  and  typically  as  the  new  birth  of  the  Spirit  and 
a  new  principle  of  ethical  thought.  To  quote  a  once  well-known 
instance,!  "  Ifc  is  in  our  liberated  African  towns,"  says  the  Sierra 
Leone  Gazette  of  1824,  "that  the  richest  enjoyment  awaits  the 

*  ''The  History  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  its  Environment, 
its  Men  and  ita  Work  ;  "  by  Eugene  Stock,  Editorial  Secretary.  3  vols. 
London.     1 899. 

t  There  Is  this  convenience  in  sometimes  quoting  the  older  illustrations 
of  Missionary  work  that,  (1)  Newer  facts  of  the  same  kind  are  apt  to  mono- 
polise the  memory,  so  that  when  recalled  the  earlier  history  comes  to  us 
with  tonic  freshness ;  (2)  we  are  tempted  to  forget  how  much  has  been 
done  before  our  time,  and  to  judge  of  institutions  only  by  their  present  work. 
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philanthropist.    There    he    may    contemplate    with 
happy  fruits  of  that  system,  the  primary   feature  of  whjc 
religious  instruction,  and  with,  and  proceeding  from,  that  ii 
tion,  the   inculcation    of    moral    and    industrious     hahits. 
superiority  of  the  mountain  roads,  the  cleanness  and  reaped 
appearance  of  the  villages,  the  immense  forests  cleared  a 
the  soil  covered  with  tine  various  productions  of  the  climate, 
attest   the   unremitting   industry    of   these    interesting   peoj 
Equally  strong,  or  stronger,  facts  (Note  E)  might  be  adduced 
the  story  of  the  Society's  work  in  three  continents,  so  that 
only  fair  to  ask  that  they  may  be  considered  as  representing  t 
consequences   of   the   earnest    application    of    its     method* 
principles, 
i  >< ,  ,i-ional         7.   The  object  of  this  essay,  however,  is  not  to  glorify  the  Ob 
failure  to       Missionary  Society,  or  to  exaggerate  in  any  degree  the  se 
riie'riV* fuU  rendered  to  humanity  hy  its  agents,  and  I  have  no  hesitatwi 
admitting  that  the  desirable  consequences  described  above 
not  always  been  produced.    But  shortcoming  in  practice  must 
be  allowed  to  depreciate  the  ideal  striven  after.     That  surely  i 
eyes  of  ever)-  reasonable  person  is  vindicated  to  the  full,  if 
stating  clearly  the  principles  of  action  we  are  able  to  \m 
numerous  instances  where  the  working  out  of  those  princ 
even  under  great  difficulties,  has  produced  the  noblest  and  ha 
results,  and  to  show  bIbo  generally  that  the  realisation  o 
desired  end  is  approached  more  and  more  nearly  just  in  propo 
as  the  application  of  the  principles  is  earnest  and  faithful.      H« 
thus  made  it  clear,  I  trust,  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Socie 
operations  is  unassailable,  I  proceed  to  indicate  some  points  w 
weakness  has  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  its  practical  wt 
whioh  now  embraces  the  experience  of  a  hundred  years.     And 
while  we  may  confidently  claim  that  the  Missionaries  of  the  Ch 
Missionary  Society,  both  ordained  and  lay,  have  as  a  body  pro 
themselves  remarkably  efficient,   instances  have  been   known 
some  cases  of  men  who,  notwithstanding  great  care  taken  in  tl 
selection,  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  their  high  voca 
The  number  of  these  cases  is  coniparativi'ly  small,   but  the 
friendly  critics  of  Missions  notice  them   more  than   they  do 
lives  and  work  of  the  efficient  majority  of  Missionary  agents 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  Soc 
best   ordained    Missionaries    began   work    as    lay   schoolmi 
showing  (if  any  proof  be  wanted)  the  naturally  olose  conn 
between  religion  and  education. 

8.  But  though  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Society's  i 
have  lieen  faithful  and  capable  men  and  women,  their  nimbw 
institutions.  vj,,w  ,,f  j|„.  work  to  1)0  done,  boa  always  bean  small,  and  i»' 
in  no  department  is  this  paucity  of  workers  felt  more  keanrj 
in  education.  A  gifted  and  enthusiastii-  teaoher  will  build 
school  or  oollege  by  the  force  and  attractiveness  of  his  cnergj 
love  for  his  pupils,  and  his  conseoration  to  the  Doble  task  of 
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enlightenment ;  for  »  series  of  years,  it  may  be,  the  work  prospers, 
and  splendid  examples  of  what  Christian  education,  and  Christian 
education  alone,  can  produce  are  shown  to  the  world,  delighting 
all  lovers  of  good.  Than  comes  disease,  or  sudden  death,  and  the 
unfinished  task  falls  from  the  veteran  and  thoroughly  effioient 
hand,  and  comes  to  another  less  experienced,  and  wanting — why 
should  it  not  l)e  confessed— the  peculiar  talent  of  his  gifted  pre- 
decessor. Or,  as  has  actually  happened  more  than  once  of  late, 
no  English  successor  at  all  may  be  immediately  available,  and  there. 
ensues  a  lamentable  interregnum  of  makeshift  and  dislocated 
arrangements,  which  always  means  harm  to  work,  and  especially 
work  of  an  educational  kind.  To  say  that  such  alterations  and 
dislocations  should  not  be  allowed  to  ocour  is  only  to  point  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Society  in  having  no  available  "  reservoir  of  men  '' 
from  which  in  an  emergency  it  may  freely  and  promptly  draw. 
The  contrast  has  often  been  drawn  between  this  state  of  things 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  hardest,  the  highest,  the  most 
dangerous  places  of  service  are  filled  when  the  call  comes  from  our 
country,  or  when  the  moving  power  is  the  desire  of  fame,  or  even  the 
sordid  longing  for  wealth.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  remedy  until 
the  great  circle  of  school  and  college  life  in  England,  with  its  large 
reserve  of  educational  force,  comes  more  closely  into  touch  with 
Missionary  thought  and  enterprise.  And  how  to  bring  this  about 
is  one  of  the  problems  engaging  at  present  the  thoughts  of  the 
Society's  Committee  of  Management.  It  is  har3  to  believe  that  if 
the  work  of  such  men  as,  say,  Elwin  at  Fourah  Bay  College  in 
Sierra  Leone,  or  Tyndale  Biscoe  in  his  Kashmir  School  at  Srinagar, 
were  thoroughly  known,  practical  sympathy  would  not  be  forth- 
coming in  the  way  of  volunteer  assistants  and  successors.  And 
the  men  named  are  only  types  of  many  others. 

9.  Another  obstacle  to  success  in  Missionary  .work — especially,  Anotiie 
perhaps,    in    its    educational    department — must    be    mentioned,  obstacle  to 
though  only  because  reference  to  it  is  necessary  to  present  some-  jj-^),1 
thing  like  a  complete  statement  of  the  case.     No  one  can  wish  to  work, 
lay  undue  stress  on  such  a  point,  least  of  all  one  who  counts  it  one 
of  the  great  blessings  of  his  life  to  have  worked  in  the  noblest 
Civil  Service  in  the  world  in  India ;    but  it  is  a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance, which  must  never  l)e  minimised  in  public  documents, 
that  the  unworthy  and  immoral  acts  and  lives  of  Englishmen  in 
heathen  lands  have  proved  in  many  instances  serious  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  the  Missionary  educator  who  approaches  the  natives 
with  teaching  drawn  from  England's   Christian  Creed.     I  pur- 
posely abstain  from  collecting  in  the  Notes  given  below  evidence  of 
particular  instances  of  this,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  generally, 
that  eases  of  this  kind  haveoccurred  in  thepastin  almost  every  Mission 
pursued  by  the  Society  among  the  heathen  from  Sierra  Leone  and 
New  Zealand  onwards.     We  may  indeed  hope  that  matters  are 
improving,  but  it  oannot  be  said  that  the  old  stumbling-block  has 
entirely  disappeared.    (Note  F.) 
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10.  Other  reflections  on  difficulties  or  shortcomings  in 
educational  work  will  suggest  themselves  when  we  consi 
application  of  the  principle  stated  in  section  6  to  some  of  the 
bleiiis  met  with  in  the  Society's  experience.  In  doing  so  it  v.) 
well  to  take  the  simplest  cases  first.  In  some  circumstances 
education  brought  by  the  Missionary  comes  as  a  thing  en 
new  and  strange  to  the  people.  They  have  had  previous! 
civilisation  at  all,  no  books,  not  even  a  written  languat." 
mere  elementary  process  of  learning  to  read  has  a  marvellous  j 
in  awakening  mental  life.  But  npart  from  religion  such  p 
has  no  ethical  character,  and  it  is  a  healthy  coincidence  thai 
lirst  object  of  literary  study  in  Missionary  Bchools  is  the  liiU 
a  portion  of  it.  The  Catechumens,  for  instance,  of  Uganda 
the  facts  were  much  the  same  in  the  New  Zealand  Batty  <luvs 
often  known  under  the  general  name  of  readers  ;  when  ■ 
begins  to  learn  to  read  it  is  l)ecause  he  desires  to  learn  about  '  i 
And  the  intense  eagerness  of  the  student  as  affecting  his  will-jx 
in  study  is  interestingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  Uga 
Christians  can  read  their  books  held,  not  merely  upside  down, 
at  any  angle,  this  habit  having  been  acquired  when  copies  ol 
book  were  scarce  and  learners  many.  This,  again,  was  the 
rience  in  New  Zealand  sixty  years  ago.  Such  a  fact  throws  I 
indirectly  on  the  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil,  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  discipline  in  schools,  and  the  ac 
method  of  teaching.  As  soon  as  a  student  gets  to  know  one  tl 
he  is  ready  to  act  as  an  amateur  monitor  to  assist  others  who 
step  behind  himself.  The  use  of  monitors  is  pretty  general 
Missionary  schools ;  the  system  is  not  without  its  drawbacks, 
it  is  only  by  the  judicious  employment  of  such  agency  that 
perpetual  difficulty  of  smallness  of  teaching  staff  can  l>e  minim 
(Note  G.) 

1 1 .  Meanwhile  the  relation  established  between  the  Missionary 
his  pupils  is  one  of  intimacy.     As  the  bearer  of  an  evangel  whi 
transforming  their  lives,  he  is  treated  with  respect,  and  affect 
and  often  reverence,  and  they  are  apt  to  order  their  acts  and  ha 
with  continual  reference  to  his  teaching  and  example,  aometim< 
amusing   imitation   of  his   personal   idiosyncrasies   of    charac 
In  their  newly-awakened  aspirations  of  every  kind  they  look  to 
as  leader  and  guide ;   in  difficulties  he  is  their  counsellor  ;    in 
fcrence  or  dispute  they  recur  to  him  as  their  trusted  arbiter 
judge.     Living  among  them,  and  exemplifying  in   his  own 
the  precepts  that  he  daily  impresses  on  their  minds,  he  stirs  t 
up,  when  through  consciousness  of  failure  from  time  to  time 
are  discouraged,  to  continued  and  more  vigorous  pursuit  of 
ideal  which  they  arc  taught  in  their  rcading-lxwk  to  ramgni 
perfect  and  divine.     In  countries  of  soft  climate  when  the  bot 
of  "  boon  nature  "  makes  subsistence  simple  and  easy,  the  wor 
out  of  Christian  charaoter  in  praotioal  daily  life   may  new  t<> 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  complex  economic  problems  of  Euro 
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civilization    a    comparatively   easy     and   straightforward    thing. 

But  for  the  life  born  and  brought  up  in  savage  heathenism  there 

are  difficulties  in  many  matters  which  to  us  look  like  trifles.  Nothing 

probably  gives  more  trouble  to  the  Missionary  teacher  than  the 

experience  often  recurring  of  half-eradicated  instincts,  or  nearly 

forgotten  habits,  which  formerly  dominated  the   heathen  nature, 

and  which  seem  almost  to  have  a  life  of  their  own  in  struggling  with 

the  awakened  conscience  and  half-liberated  will  of  the  pupil.     In 

some  countries,  for  instance,  according  to  heathen  ethics  all  manual 

labour  should  fall  to  the  share  of  the  woman.    The  male  occupation 

is  only  that  of  war,  and  when  peace,  habitual  and  lasting,  comes, 

he  has  really  nothing  to  do.    To  such  men  the  idea  of  a  routine 

of  daily  labour  in  the  field,  or  in  the  workshop,  implies  an  enormous, 

not  to  say  terrible,  change.    (Note  H). 

12.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Missionary  educationalist  Kilncation 

among  uncivilized  peoples  are  most  serious  in  the  earlv  stapes  of  his  Jove,'T 

i         iifi         .1  •  i  *      i_      j  iiientains 

work.      When  there  is  no  written  language  an  extra  burden  comes  countries. 

on  the  teacher  in  that  he  has  to  construct  his  own  vocabulary  and 
grammar,  and  even  the  alphabet  for  his  pupils,  who  then,  with 
faculties  strange  to  the  task,  have  to  learn  the  pronounced  sound 
which  is  appropriated  to  each  written  letter.  The  toil  accom- 
plished in  this  way  among  savage  tribes  has  been  enormous,  but 
the  results  are  worth  the  trouble.  The  difference  between  a  man 
who  can  read  and  one  who  cannot  is  great,  but  the  difference 
between  their  children,  if  they  follow  the  lead  of  their  respective 
fathers,  is  greater  still.  And  for  the  average  man  reading  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  literary  education  of  the  first  genera- 
tion. Subsequent  developments  may  be  pursued  with  conspicuous 
success  as  in  Sierra  Leone  and  New  Zealand,  in  both  of  which 
countries  native  clergy  have  been  so  educated  as  to  become  efficient 
in  their  sacred  calling.  But  before  this  stage  is  reached  the  question 
of  technical  and  industrial  training  is  sure  to  have  arisen ;  indeed, 
in  some  places  it  has  with  advantage  been  taken  in  hand  from  the 
very  beginning  together  with  the  simplest  elements  of  book  learning. 
I  defer  consideration,  however,  of  this  important  branch  of  edu- 
cational work  until  we  have  touched  on  the  subjeot  of  literary 
education  in  more  civilised  countries.  The  principal  scenes  of  the 
Society's  work  among  savage  peoples  have  been,  in  Africa,  on  the 
west  side,  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  and  Yoruba  ;  Uganda  in  the  middle  ; 
and  Mombasa  and  Rabai  on  the  east  coast ;  m  New  Zealand ;  in 
British  North  America  among  the  Red  Indians  in  the  various 
parts  of  Canadian  territory,  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  British 
Columbia ;  and  as  will  be  seen  below,  in  some  parte  of  India. 
(Section  23.) 

13.  Great  as  are  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  met  with  in  countries  Education  ( 
of  no  civilization  they  are  hardly  as  formidable  as  those  which  have  in  "lore  "" 
to  be  faced  in  teaching  peoples  like  those  of  Asia  who,  before  the  SoSntrieTol 
advent  of  Christian  evangelists,  have  possessed  a  civilization,  non-  civilisation, 
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Christian,  imperfect,  and.  in  many  ways,  terribly  undesirable, 
at.il!  of  long-standing  and  firmly  organised.     In  the  former 
teaching  comes  as  it  were  into  a  vacuum  ;    the  faculty  of 
may  be  at  first  feeble    and  unsympathetic    through    untrain 
rudeness  of  nature  ;  but  still,  what  is  once  taken  in  by  the  min 
firmly  grasped,  and  produces  strong  effect.     Where,    bowevp 
previous  civilization  possesses  the  mind,  the  process  of  education 
different,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  difficult.     There  may  be  great 
power  of  intellectual  apprehension,  but  it  is  fettered  by  a 
faculty  nourished  on  positive  traditions  and  superstitions  that  ha 
some  show  of  civilized  thought.    The  educator  is  fighting  here 
merely  against  ignorance  pure  and  simple,  but  against  ignoran 
sheltered  and  supported  by  a  pretence,  and  often,  indeed,  a  it 
learning.    The  intensely  narrow  positiveness  of  the  Muhammad, 
creed  renders    it  the  most  violent  and  formidable  opponent 
Christian  education,  but  the  pantheistic  apathy  of  Hinduism  link 
as  it  is  to  practical  life  by  the  intensely  conservative  institul 
no  less  social  than  religious — of  caste  is  another  foe  hardly    It 
difficult  to  conquer.     Buddhism  and  Ancestral  Worship  in    • 
and  Japan  have  also  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  it  is  on  these  I 
of  combat,  in  the  lands  of  the  peoples  claiming  already  to 
received  their  own  revelation  from  hea\en  that  the  great    \ 
geddon  of  truth  with  error  in  the  world's  latest  history  will, 
seems  to  many  of  us,  be  finally  fought.    The  triumphant  pract 
power  of  Christian  doctrine  in  raising  tin'  life  of  savages,  how 
degraded,  to  a  level  impossible  through  any  other  teaching  maj 
considered  as  finally  assured  and  vindicated  ;   but  the  effect 
message  has  still  to  bo  proved  at  large  on  the  immense  mass 
human  lives  cradled  in  the  fierce  dogmatism  of  the  Kurun,  or 
hoary  creeds  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddha.    Individual  lives, 
true,  have  been  redeemed  to  the  richest  ethical  and    Chrisua 
beauty  ;  some  of  them,  all  unfamiliar  to  the  world,  are  among 
treasures  of  memory  for  Christian  workers,  but  it  must  be  confi 
that  after  two,  in  some  places  three,  generations  of  labour,  only 
fringe  of  the  great  non-Christian  multitude  has  been  readied. 
the  task  of  general  enlightenment  is  stupendous,  not  mei 
the  point  of  numliers,  hut  because  each  non-Christian  has  his  n 
imbued  with  dogmatic  error  which  yet,  for  the  moat  part,  cont; 
elements  of  truth. 

14.  I  proceed  to  deal  (as  briefly  as  possible)  with  the  literary  adt 
tion  given  by  the  Society,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  shall  con 
my  remarks  mainly  to  India,  which,  however,  of  itself  has  BDOrn 
claims  to  consideration,  its  population  of  294  millions  being  nm 
than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  human  race.    The  Church  Mi 
Society,  though   its  operations   were   primarily  started    in    .\fn 
and  India  eame  within  its  Bphere  of  action  only  andej  the 
addition  of  "the  East,"  has  long  since  specialized  BO  to  Bpeak 
this  great  continental  peninsula,  and  at  present  the  most  impot 
tant  part  of  its  educational  work  is  carried  on  there,  at  a  cost 
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some  £20,000  yearly,  more  than  half  of  what  the  Society  spends 
on  education  in  all  ita  missions. 

15.  The  list  of  educational  establishments  in  India  belonging  to  the 
Society  is  a  long  one,*  and  the  operations  conducted  are  very 
various,  ranging  from  the  smallest  and  most  primitive  "  hedge- 
row "  school  where  maps  and  sums  are  worked  out  on  the  sandy 
soilf  as  a  slate,  to  the  high-class  college  where  students  are  pre- 
pared for  their  final  examination  for  degrees.  Day  schools,  night 
schools,  boarding  houses,  hostels,  orphanages,  girls'  schools,  normal 
schools  and  training  institutions,  technical  and  Divinity  schools, — 
have  been  started  in  different  parts  of  the  country  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  work  seemed  to  require.  The  earliest  schools  begun  in  India 
by  the  Society  (about  1817)  had  a  non-Christian  schoolmaster,  but 
by  1822  the  Report  showed  that  the  Gospels  were  being  read  in  all 
the  schools,  and  the  present  regulations  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  require  that  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  all  ita 
schools  daily.    (Note  I.). 

16.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  way 
in  which  Sir  C.  Wood's  Educational  Despatch  of  1854  has  been  dealt 
with  by  the  authorities  in  India.  One  great  means  of  carrying 
out  the  educational  policy  then  deliberately  adopted  by  the  British 
Government  was  to  retire  gradually  from  official  direction  of  the 
higher  education,  which  was  to  be  encouraged  and  developed  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  system  of  grants-in.aid  to  independent  un- 
official schools,  such  as  those  of  Christian  Missions,  or  Hindu  or 
Muhammadan  private  teachers.  Substantial  aid  has  no  doubt 
been  given  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  though  ita  friends  think  that  still  greater  liberality 
might  be  well  and  wisely  shown.  There  seems  good  reason  to  hope 
that  one  of  the  results  of  the  Indian  Commission  on  Education 
uow  sitting  under  the  vigorous  supervision  of  Lord  Curzon  will  Ijc 
a  deoided  move  in  this  direction.  It  can  be  shown  in  addition  to 
other  advantages,  which  will  be  referred  to  further  on  (Sections 
18,  23  and  38),  that  the  cost  to  Government  per  pupil  under  this 
method  is  considerably  less  than  the  rate  per  head  in  the  Govern- 
ment Schools. 

17.  Some  of  the  Society's  educational  establishments  are  intended 
for  non-Christians ;  others  arc  only  for  Christians ;  while  in  a 
third  kind  both  are  received  and  taught  together.  The  first  kind 
is  intended  to  be  evangelistio,  and  it  is  claimed,  I  think  with  truth, 
that  the  best  converts  to  Christianity  have  most  of  them  been 
pupils  in  Mission  Schools.  The  schools  for  Christians  only  are  also 
required  in  some  places ;  they  fulfil  among  other  purposes  that  of 

•  Comprising  21  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  fin  Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools,  1,137  Vernacular  Schools,  i)  Divinity  Schools,  11  Normal  and 
Training  Institutions,  -17  Orphanages  and  Hoarding  Schools.  These  are 
the  latest  available  general  figures,  but  the  actual  present  number  would 
be  slightly  larger. 

t  It  was  seeing  this  licing  done  in  an  Indian  School  in  Madras  which 
suggested  to  Bell,  then  an  Army  Chaplain,  his  system  of  pupil  teaching. 
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exciting  and  encouraging  the  idea  of  corporate  religions  life,  whi 
it  is  very  important  to  develop  among  Indian  Christians.     At  i 
same  time  it  has  heen  urged  that  if  there  is  moral  power  in  t 
lives  of  Christians  those  lives  ought  to  he  brought  into  habitua. 
intercourse  with  non-Christians  that  their  influence  ma}'  be  feh 
as  an  ethical  and  social  power.    This  seems  to  have  great  force 
regards  adults  whose  characters  are  more  formed,  and  it  may 
hoped  stable,  and  who  are  settled  in  regular  habits  of  daily  li 
For  lx>ys  it  seems  wise  in  some  cases  to  have  schools  where  Christian 
influence   is   consolidated.    The  Committee   allow    both   system, 
being  guided  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  particular  case  by  th 
opinion  of  its  local  representative  authorities.     It  may  be  noted 
here  that  India  has  seveiul  local  Committees,  which  relieve  tb 
Home  Committee  of  a  good  many  details  in  management,  and  the 
trend  of  opinion  at  head-quarters  is  to  develop  the  policy  of  de- 
centralisation so  far,  and  as  fast,  as  may  bo  done  with  prudence 
The  principals  of  the  various  educational  institutions  have  a  grea 
deal  of  power  in  arranging  the  details  of  their  daily  work. 
Institutions        18.  Though  detailed  reference  to  the  great  variety  of  work  being 
calling  for       ,jone  a  impossible,  two  or  three  kinds  of  educational  institi: 
"Jrphanagcs.1''  8eem  *°  cau  f°r  notice,  more  especially  in  connection  with  th« 
social  aspect.    The  orphanages  which,  as  will  be  seen  further  o 
(Section    35),    have   a  very   direct   and    urgent   bearing  on  the 
question  of  industrial  training  are  mainly  filled  by  children  picke- 
up  in  famine  times,  supplemented  by  waifs  and  strays  of  whom 
there  are  always  a  considerable  number  gathered  from  the  "  su 
merged  tenth  "  of  the  vast  Indian  population.    It  is  a  strikii. 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  being  done  in  these  Christian 
homes  for  the  poor  and  desolate  that  here  and  there  in  imitatin 
and  competition  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  revivalists  have 
started  institutions  professing  the  same  purpose.    In  more  than 
one  case  to  my  personal  knowledge  the  prospectus  of  the  n" 
Christian  institution  alluded  to  those  conducted  by  Missionaries 
as  virtually  challenging  their  efforts  in  benevolent  rivalry.     Th» 
is  oidy  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  work  of  M»- 
sionaries  has  influenced  the  social  life  of  non-Christians.    (Note  J 
The  Hostels.       l^-  ^ne  I108**'3  are  a  comparatively  modern  institution,  and  ma 
be  described  as  lodging-houBes  for  students  attending  college.     &  IB 
are  for  Christians,  some  for  non-Christians,  the  Hindus  by  th>  i 
selves,   the  Muhammadans   also  separate,   always   under   c. 
supervision.    The  rules  of  the  institution  provide  for  fees,  messin 
hours  of  residence,  and  general  conduct,  and  are  well  calculated 
promote  regularity  of  habits,  and  outward  morality.    Their  valu 
as  Missionary  institutions  must  depend  greatly  on  the  personal 
character  and  influence  of  the  supervising  Missionary.     Exec 
work  at  Lahore  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Wigram's  Hostel  f. a-  Chris 
including  not  merely  1  )ivinity  students  but  some  twenty-five  otl: 
unmarried  young  men  who  are  completing  their  studies  in 
Government  University  College.    (Note  K.)     In  Allahabad  the 
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a  hostel  for  Hindu  students,  while  in  Caloutta,  and  perhaps  else- 
where, there  are  a  nuinhor  of  students'  messes  managed  entirely  hy 
themselves,  where  the  visits  of  Missionaries  are  received  in  a  friendly 
way  without,  of  course,  any  idea  of  authority  or  supervision.  This 
kind  of  work  joins  hands  with  the  efforts  of  the  Y.M.O.A.  to  reach 
the  English-speaking  natives  of  India,  and  must,  if  persevered  with 
and  developed,  lie  of  enormous  influence  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

20.  It  is  difficult  to  touch  on  this  subject  without  spending  too  Normal 
much  time  and  space  on  it.  Perhaps  on  no  department  of  the  work  .|cll?°.18  and 
of  Missions  has  the  Society  spent  more  time  and  trouble  and  noble  i,™atiitu>i>B 
lives  than  in  the  training  of  their  native  agents,  whether  as  school- 
masters or  for  the  Ministry.  The  details  of  educational  method 
have  been  wisely  varied  according  to  local  circumstances  and  special 
conditions,  but  everywhere,  whether  with  Sargent  at  Falamcotta, 
French  at  Agra  and  Lahore,  or  J.  C.  Hoare  at  Ningpo  in  China, 
the  ruling  principle  has  ever  been  the  same — the  pouring  out  of  a 
consecrated  life  rich  with  all  its  Christian  saintliness  and  culture 
into  the  hearts  of  a  chosen  few,  who  should  in  their  turn  become 
the  centres  of  vitalizing  power  to  a  wider  circle.  This  has  been 
the  ideal ;  a  nobler  one  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  even  the 
partial  execution  of  it  has  done  work  which  could  1*  done  in  no 
other  way.  Such  work  is  education  of  native  races  in  its  highest 
and  most  spiritual  form.  The  Normal  Schools  for  schoolmasters 
have  eaoh  of  them  a  school  attached  in  which  the  Normal  students 
practise  the  art  of  teaching  by  taking  classes.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  approved  modern  fashion. 

21.  The  subject  of  physical  training  and  athletics  must  not  be  Physical 
omitted  in  any  view,  however  general,  of  education.     In  all  the  Sj™jg am 
Society's  Missions  the  training  of  the  body  has  been  well  looked 

after,  and  certainly  not  least  in  India.  Gymnastics  and  athletio 
sports,  cricket  and  football,  receive  due  notice  in  Missionary  Schools 
and  Reports,  aijd  as  a  personal  witness  of  the  pluck  and  endurance 
of  Mission  School  boys  on  not  a  few  fields  (Note  L)  I  can 
testify  to  the  good  effects  and  success  of  the  training.  The  ethical 
character  of  cricket  and  football,  sometimes  obscured  by  the  extrava- 
gances of  devotees,  is  real  and  valuable,  and  worked  as  subordinate 
helps  in  a  system  of  religious  education  these  games  have  a  function 
of  their.own  which  it  is  folly  to  ignore.  They  also  bring  the  pupil 
and  teacher  together  in  a  way  which  in  India  (owing  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  Englishmen,  even  though  Missionaries,  with  the  ruling 
power)  is  specially  desirable.  Here  again  it  is  the  personal  and  close 
touch  of  mind  with  mind  that  constitutes  the  educational  leverage. 

22.  It  seems  unfair  to  give  only  one  paragraph  to  the  enormously  Kducatiou 
important  matter  of  girls'  education  ;  but,  of  course,  much  that of  fe,irl8- 
has  already  been  said  deals  with  this  also.  If  there  is  efficiency 
anywhere  in  the  work,  it  is  here.  It  was  the  verdict  of  a  competent 
observer  who  recently  visited  Indian  Missions,  that  good  as  was  the 
work  of  the  male  Missionaries,  that  of  women  was  letter.  From 
the  time  of  Miss  Cooke,  in  1822  (Note  M),  onwards  there  has  been 
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a  noble  succession  of  women  workers  in  schools  and  among  woe 
generally,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  every  pari  of  the  Mission 
a  list-of  names  too  long  even  to  mention  here.  And  the  in  flue 
of  women's  work  among  women  has  had  a  great  indirect  inllue 
in  India,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  on  the  work  of  men  among  in 
One  veteran  Punjab  Missionary  attributes  a  great  and  visihl 
improvement  in  intelligence  and  friendliness  of  the  coiintrvsid 
the  gentle  influence  and  teaching  of  women,  and  the  same  is 
experience,  I  believe,  of  the  Uganda  Missionaries  since  the 
of  ladies  in  the  field.  And  yet  even  the  very  excellence  of  th 
in  one  way  brings  a  danger  which,  having  an  important  socii 
aspect,  must  receive  some  notice.  Education  of  woman  raises 
more  quickly,  perhaps,  than  it  does  man.  She  seems  to  take  on 
polish  of  refinement  more  easily  than  her  brother  or  her  hus 
and  there  is  danger  lest  this  brings  about  disturbance  in  the  econom 
of  the  family.  Unless  the  spiritual  graces  of  humility  and  seli 
sacrifice  are  firmly  maintained  in  the  first  place,  a  woman  w 
first  she  draws  on  the  new  pleasures  of  intellect  and  cultivation 
the  mind,  even  though  it  be  only  through  the  sense  of  power 
being  able  to  read,  is  apt  to  revolt  from  the  menial  offices  of 
household,  and  in  a  higher  stage  of  education  has  been  known 
revolt  from  marriage  itself,  preferring  to  be  like  her  own  belo 
"  Miss  Sahiba."  But,  as  has  been  said  once  or  twice,  "  our  Christi 
villagers  must  have  wives,"  and  though  it  may  well  lie  the  po: 
of  woman  in  India,  as  it  has  been  not  seldom  elsewhere,  to  ek» 
man,  it  must  be  by  lowly  self-sacrifice  rather  than  by  unsvmj  tttbf 
intellectuality.  All  who  have  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  In 
at  heart  must  long  that  this  Bupreme  grace  may  not  be  wanti 
to  the  Indian  Christian  sister  and  wife — she  must  "  stoop 
conquer." 
Wnrk  in  23.    We  are  gradually  working  ou  now  towards  the  social 

I°,1!a»I"'°1nK  economio  part  of  the  subject,  which  will  include  industrial  train  in 
but  a  few  words  must  be  given  to  the  work  in  India  anions 
uncivilised  tribes,  viz.,  the  Santals,  Gonds,  Bhils,  and  Hill  Arria: 
All  of  these  belong  to  the  non- Aryan  races  of  the  count rv  driv 
off  by  the  Aryan  conquerors  into  remote  places  in  hilly  dist ; 
They  are  all  backward  in  civilisation  as  compared  with  the  Hind 
of  the  Plains  ;  they  are  inferior  in  social   condition,   and  were 
(though  this  has  been  partly  remedied)  extremely  shy  of  Europea 
The  work  among  them  has  necessarily  been  of  the  pioneer  type 
arduous  and  trying  for  the  Missionary,  and  of  the  simplest  edu 
tional  character,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  people  find  1 1  ■  *  *  great 
difficulty  iu  learning  to  read     The  Bhil,  for  instance,  is  said  to 
so  stupid  that  he  can  lie  taught  nothing  unless  he  is  caught  you 
The  Santals  were  very  hard  to  get  hold  of  at  the  lieginniii<:.  I 
have  made  good  progress  since  under  the  care  of  Missionarii 
sent  specially  to  them.    The  Gonds,  when  Williamson  began 
work  among  them,  had  ]ierhaps  only  one  man  of  their  tribe  who 
cm  Id  read  at  all.    Yet  here,  too,  patient  labour  working  wit| 
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Onnstian  Evangel  haa  seen  its  reward  in  instances  of  manifest 
ohauge  of  haart  and  life.  Tlio  story  of  Henry  Baker  the  younger 
and  his  work  among  the  llill  Arrians  in  the  Ghauts  of  Travancore 
reads  like  a  romance  ;  hut  though  it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  ordi- 
narily picturesque  and  striking  in  some  of  its  incidents,  all  its 
best  features  may  be  paralleled  in  the  case  of  less  well-known  work 
of  other  Missionaries.  The  main  points  important  in  this  present 
reference  are  two  :  (1)  That  when  benevolent  laymen  and  officials 
sought  for  some  agency  which  could  permanently  raise  and  im- 
prove these  "  social  ineffectives,"  they  turned  to  Missionaries. 
(2)  That  the  Missionary  agencies — and  among  them  the  Church 
Missionary  Society — took  up  the  task,  which  is  being  prosecuted 
with  encouraging  though  still  incomplete  success.  Such  labour 
represents  part  of  the  debt  which  the  Government  of  India  owes 
to  Missionaries,  and  which^it  has  repeatedly  acknowledged  in 
terms  equally  honourable  to  itself  and  to  them.  This  Missionary 
work  seems  in  nature  half-way^between  that  spent  on  civilized 
peoples  which  we  have  been  considering,  as  illustrated  in  India 
generally,  and  the  evangelisation  of  savage  heathen,  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
question  of  industrial  training  and  work  in  Missions — a  subject 
large  enough  in  itself  to  occupy  all  the  space  avadable,  but  which 
could  not,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  be  satisfactorily  elucidated  without 
some  suoh  remarks  as  have  been  offered  above. 

24.  Mauy  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect  would  Evolution  of 
probably  consider  that  the  application  of  evangelistio  truth,  coming  the  tadratria] 
for  the  first  time  to  any  people  as  God's  message,  would  be  niost-jJ"^JJJJJ  "l 
Bimple  and,  so  to  speak,  natural,  and  least  mixed  up  with  unworthy  operations 
intiuences   (bringing   in    their   train    undesirable   consequences),  (")  Inevit- 
where  its  wave  of  new  ethical  life  should  sweep  broadly  over  the 
land,   vivifying  each  individual  heart  with   higher  principles  of 
moral  action,  but  leaving  the  outward  sphere  of  such  action  in 
the  things  of  daily  life  unaltered  and  in  no  degree  disturbed.  Such 
a  hypothetical  case,  however,  involves,  I  think,  practical  difficulties 
which  would  render  impossible  its  realisation  in  fact,  even  were 
that  realisation  ideally  good.    Putting  aside  the  question  whether 
such  religious  movements  in  the  mass  can  be  safeguarded  so  as  to 
be  spiritually  sound,  reflection  shows  that  it  postulates  at  leaBt 
three  conditions,  none  of  which  really  always  exists :  (1)  That  the 
occupation  of  every  man  who  hears  the  Gospel  is  a  lawful  and 
desirable  one.    Where  it  is,  no  doubt  it  would  be  well,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  carry  out  the  Apostolic  precept  that 
every  man  should  abide  in  the  calling  wherein  he  is  called ;  but 
it  is  quite  certain,  to  take  an  A]x>stolic  instance  of  fact,  that  the 
first  Ephesian  silversmith  who  gave  heed  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
would  have  to  give  up  making  images  of  Diana.     And  thiB  is  a 
case  closely  illustrated  in  India,  where  some  converts,  before  hearing 
the  truth,  have  lwen  servants  of  heathen  temples,  living  on  fee? 
earned  in  such  service,    (2)  That  there  is  no  pressure  ofapopula 
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tion  on  the  soil  for  subsistence ;  that,  in  faot,  subsistence  is  easy, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  for  the  weak  and  helpless  (such  as  orphans) 
in  making  a  livelihood.  (3)  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  social 
institutions  of  the  people  evangelised  which  would  fetter  or  disturb 
the  natural  distribution  of  employments — e.g.,  that  there  is  nothing 
like  caste,  or,  speaking  generally,  no  restriction  on  eoonoruio 
development  arising  from  prevailing  custom.  Unlawful  callings, 
poverty,  social  restrictions  on  industry,  have,  a3  a  fact,  been  found, 
either  one  or  more  of  them,  in  all  countries  where  the  Society  has 
preached  the  Gospel,  so  that  in  some  shape  or  other,  at  some  stage 
of  evangelistio  operations,  industrial  work  or  teaching  has,  1 
believe,  been  found  inevitable.  It  may  have  been  small  in  extent 
or  importance,  but  we  are  at  present  dealing  with  the  need  of  it 
as  a  practical  concomitant  of  Missions,  and  this  seems  undeniable. 

25.  But  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  the  whole  truth  we  must  (I  am 
expressing  only  a  personal  opinion)  go  further.  If  we  believe  that 
the  Gospel  is  meant  to  regenerate  the  whole  life  of  man,  if  we  read 
history  so  as  to  conclude  that  it  has  been  the  Cross  of  Christ  which 
even  in  its  imperfectly  accepted  genius  and  power  has  given 
Christendom  its  modern  humanity  of  civilisation  and  its  pro- 
gressive pre-eminence  in  the  world,  stimulating  the  energy  ol 
believers  in  every  department  of  the  practical  business  of  life, 
then  surely  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  industrial  training 
wherever  required  for  the  livelihood  or  for  the  social  improvement 
of  our  new  fellow-Christians,  not,  indeed,  as  a  necessary  herald, 
but  as  a  useful  follower-up  of  the  Divine  Message.  The  ado[ 
of  this  view  does  not  mean  unfaithfulness  to  the  power  ol  the 
simple  Gospel,  nor  need  it  involve  us  hi  unwise  and  costly  trade 
operations ;  it  simply  gives  practical  force  to  the  fact  that  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  that  it  is  good  for  each 
Christiau  life  to  be  developed  to  the  full  hi  every  faculty  that  God 
has  given  it,  and  that  the  real  and  living  acceptance  of  Christian 
truth  will  certainly  lift  a  man  up  to  new  aims  and  new  dwirW — 
will  give  him,  in  fact,  a  new  mental  horizon.  To  help  forward  this 
development,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  earning  on  of 
evangelisation,  should,  I  think,  be  felt  by  every  Missionary  a  real 
part  of  his  duty.  At  the  same  time,  and  this  last  word  is  of  great 
importance,  self-reliance  and  independence  of  character  should  be 
fostered  among  all  converts  as  a  sine  qua  non,  so  that  actual 
assistance  should  be  given  only  where  absolutely  necessary,  and 
anything  like  a  patriarchal  benevolence  religiously  avoided,  The 
maximum  of  educational  development,  with  the  minimum  of 
subsidising  help,  is  what  will  work  licst.    (Note  0.) 

2u\  The  official  attitude  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the 
past  towards  the  question  of  industrial  education  and  employment 
as  a  branch  of  Mission  work  is  not  easy  to  define.     Qonsidi 
the  extent  of  the  Society's  operations,   and  the  suggestive   im- 
portance of  some  of  the  experiments  made  From  time  t<>  timi 
matter,  as  a  whole,  has  perhaps  hardly  received  adequate  treat- 
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mont.  After  the  early  experiment  of  sending  "  settlers  "'  to  New 
Zealand  there  was  probably  a  reaction,  and  one  may  turn  over  the 
interesting  pages  of  the  reports,  and  also  of  the  CAT  Intelligencer 
for  a  long  time  without  coming  on  anything  directly  tearing  on 
industrial  enterprise.  Speaking  generally,  I  think  it  may  he  said 
whenever  some  earnest  Missionary  in  the  field  made  suggestions, 
or  commenced  work  in  a  capable  or  practical  manner,  he  received 
moderate  and  cautious  encouragement  (accompanied  occasionally 
with  prudent  warnings  against  the  dangers  of  industrial  work); 
hut  as  a  rule  the  initiative  was  left  to  him.  This  plan  seems  timid, 
but  prudent.  If  a  Missionary  takes  to  industrial  operations,  it 
generally  means  that  he  has  the  mechanical  ability  necessary  to 
manage  them  ;  if  he  has  not,  the  mistakes  he  makes  will  be 
entirely  local  and  probably  not  of  great  importance.  Whereas, 
undertakings  started  in  several  different  places  at  once  under 
orders  from  the  Committee  at  home  would  almost  certainly  have 
to  be  conducted  by  some  men  at  least  who  have  no  aptitude  for 
such  work,  and  then  there  must  be  failure,  possibly  on  a  large 
scale.  Conscientiousness  in  employing  the  funds  entrusted  to  them 
for  evangelistic  work  has  no  doubt  inspired  the  Committee  with  a 
wholesome  jealousy  lest  the  money  intended  for  this  purpose  only 
should,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  helping  native  Christians,  be 
diverted  to  schemes  which,  though  tenevolent,  might  be,  or 
become,  commercial  in  their  aims  and  methods.  Yet  once  at 
least  in  the  history  of  the  Society  the  initiative  was  taken  in 
England  in  an  im|x>rtant  case.  The  man  who,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  individual  throughout  a  hundred  years,  may  te  regarded 
as  having  represented  the  views  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  a  large  and  statesmanlike  manner,  Henry  Venn  the  elder, 
gave  time  and  toil  unstintingly  to  the  inception  and  elaboration  of 
a  new  trade  industry  in  cotton,  which  was  to  tenefit  (among 
others)  the  native  Christians  of  West  Africa  (Note  P).  But  he 
insisted,  and  rightly,  that  for  such  a  work  funds  must  be  provided 
apart  from  the  ordinary  contributions  to  the  Society.  The 
disastrous  Niger  Expedition  of  1841,  so  benevolently  conceived 
and  undertaken  in  the  ho]>e  nf  opening  up  Africa  to  Christian 
civilisation  and  trade,  so  fatal  to  the  gallant  lives  given  to  it,  might 
well  te  a  lesson  of  the  necessity  for  extreme  caution  in  dealing  with 
the  unknown  factors  always  present  in  such  enterprises.  But, 
undeterred  by  this,  and  divining  with  sagacity  the  safe  lines  and 
limits  of  the  action  to  te  taken  by  the  Society,  he  laboured  on  for 
several  years,  using  often  the  scanty  leisure  available  from  his 
heavy  work  as  Secretary,  till  he  saw  started  and  in  full  swing  the 
industrial  work  in  Lagos  and  Abeokuta,  which  ripened  into  a 
substantial  and  independent  trade.- 

*  The  Church  Missionary  Society,  though  jealously  careful  of  spending 

Mooionary  money  only  on  Missionary  work,  has  from  time  to  time  through 

the  collective  agency  of  its  members  and  friends,  acting  in  their  individual 

capacity,  done  yeoman  work    for    the    Empire's    interest*.      A   striking 
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27.  On  July  25th,  1890,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  I  be 
by  some  friends  who  were  then  attending  the  Keswick  Corn- 
on  the  enlarged  prospects  of  Missions  and  the  mean*  of 
with  the  increasing  work.     Among  the  suggestions  made 
proj)osed  to  use  lay  workers  more  than  hitherto,  that  some  of 
should  be  mechanics  and  working  men,  and  that  stej>s  should 
taken   for  providing  industrial  training,   "  which   is  now  Jargeh 
recognised  as  an  important  factor  in  educational  work,"  especial)) 
in  Africa.     Such  new  classes  of  workers  should  be  specially  t 
A  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  these  proposals  repoi 
against  any  attempt  to  carry  on  "  a  trading  or  industrial 
in  any  part  of  the  Mission  held,  "  by  the  side  of,  and  in 
nection  with,  the  Society's  regular  missionary  operatic: 
thought  it  desirable  that  Missionaries  assigned   to  Africa,  or 
uncivilised  places,  should  have  some  industrial    training ; 
recommended  that  industrial  training  should  form  a  part 
regular  teaching  in  certain  places  in  Mission  schools,  that  sim 
industrial  training  should  )re  given  in  all  schools  in  West  Afro 
and  that  Frere  Town,  in  East  Africa,  should  have  an  indusi 
training  establishment  maintained  in  full  efficiency  ;    but  that 
no  other  part  of  that  Mission  field  did  there  seem  need  of  indus 
training. 

28.  This  Report,  which  was  approved  by  the  General  Commit! 
the  Society,  virtually  goes  against  industrial  work  and  training  ir 
India,  where,  however,  as  will  be  noted  presently,  small  detachet 
operations  have  been  undertaken  in  various  parts  from  time 
time.    But  in  the  general  review  of  Mission  work  and  method 
which  was  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  Society's  Centen 
the  question  of  Industrial  Missions  received  attention  again, 
the  report  of  the  Centenary  Committee,  approving  the  report,  o 
8])ecial  sub-committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  may  be  taken 
the  last  official  pronouncement  on  the  subject.     It  is  too  loj 
quote,  but  I  give  a  summary  in  Note  Q  given  below,  and  i 
record  here  that   the    Society  has    become  more  friendly  in 
attitude  to  the  idea  of  industrial  work,  and  wishes  it  to  be  kept 

to  the  front.    This  is,  indeed,  only  a  wise  recognition  that  mate 
conditions  are  changing  in  many  places  in    the    Mission    fie 
requiring    suitable    adjustments    of    missionary    method    wi: 
giving  up  one  whit  of  missionary  principle.    The  desirability  ajao 
recognised  of  having  an  "Industrial  Missions  Auxiliary."  an 
same  lines  as  the  "  Medical  Missions  Auxiliary,"  but  for  this  *' 
must  wait  till  a  suitable  man  is  given  us." 

29.  Reference  has  been  made  in  section  20  above  to  work  initiated 
by  Missionaries  in  the  field,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  gi 
anything  like  a  full  account  of  this,  some  remarks  n>  tde 
a  few  instances  showing  the  aims,  and  limits,  and  results  of  wh 


instance  of  this  was  their  action  in  Central  Africa  in  !  V  Autumn  of  189 
when  the  British  East  Africa  Company  had  resolved  to  withdraw  frc 
Uganda  on  account  of  excessiveiaxpenditure.  Thettoryia  srmphiitaHy  told 
Stock's  History,  Vol.  Ill    jp.  43«-t  io. 
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has  been  hitherto  uttempted.  The  work  of  Johnson  (and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  early  workers)  in  Sierra  Leone  included  industrial 
labour  initiated  by  him  as  a  meana  not  only  of  education  and 
training,  but  to  render  the  actual  livelihood  of  his  freed  slaves 
possible.  The  Government  gave  help,  but  it  was  conditional  on 
active  efforts  to  be  made  by  the  men  themselves,  and  the  results 
were  simply  wonderful.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  anywhere 
in  Mission  history  a  greater  and  more  blessed  change  has  been 
wrought  than  that  effected  by  the  labours  of  Johnson  at  Regent's 
Town  in  some  three  or  four  years  after  his  arrival  in  1816.  (Note  It.) 
In  New  Zealand  also  much  of  the  early  work  was  industrial. 
One  of  the  first  men  sent  out  was  a  joiner,  and  another  a  shoe- 
maker, and  they  received  some  additional  special  training  in  ship- 
building! and  in  spinning  reajMJCtively,  before  they  left  England. 
Their  efforts  with  the  natives,  however,  in  this  direction  were 
specially  directed  toward  agriculture,  and  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  spiritual  part  of  the  work  did  not  at  first  get  its  proper  place, 
the  "  arts  of  life  "  did  make  considerable  progress  between  1814 
and  1820.  (Note  S.)  And  fifteen  years  later,  when  the  higher  side 
had  long  since  liecome  prominent,  we  have  the  unimpeachable 
testimony  of  Darwin  as  to  the  industrial  success  of  the  Mission. 
(Note  T.)  Previous  training,  no  doubt,  helped  the  workers  by 
giving  them  in  their  mechanical  faculty  a  foundation  whereon  to 
build,  but  it  is  a  noticeable  feature,  not  merely  in  this  but  in  other 
Missionary  spheres  of  successful  industrial  ojierations,  that  much 
has  always  had  to  !*•  learnt  by  the  Missionary  in  the  field.  In  many 
instances  he  learns,  and  applies  his  learning,  as  he  goes  on.  Given 
the  man,  his  consecration  and  the  enthusiastic  energy  which  so 
easily  flows  from  it,  great  practical  ability  often  seems  to  have 
been  developed  from  what  were  originally  very  moderate  endow- 
ments in  this  resjiect. 

30.  In  the  Missionary  work  among  the  Red  Indiana  in  various  Indartrial 
parts  of  Canada,  it  has  always  been  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at  to  J} 0lk '" 
induce  the  natives  to  take  to  agriculture  wherever  that  is  poasible, 
and  the  partial  success  obtained  has  helped  to  stay  the  decrease  of 
population  among  these  decadent  people.  The  work  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  at  Metlakahtla.  Kincolith,  Aiyansh,  Hazelton,  and  Kitkatla 
has  all  of  it  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  with  the  birth  or  regeneration 
of  the  spiritual  life  there  must  naturally  come  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  and  social  life  of  the  convert.  And  this  means 
industrial  work  and  braining.  Duncan,  whose  si  disorient  errors 
must  never  be  allowed  to  deprive  him  of  credit  due  for  what  was 
sound  and  good  in  his  remarkable  work  at  Metlakahtla  between 
the  yenrs  1857-82  was,  though  a  schoolmaster  by  education,  a 
great  organizer  and  director  of  industries  among  the  Indians  of 
his  station,  and  the  results,  though  marred  by  his  unhappy  maiming 
(as  we,  at  least,  must  consider  it  to  lje)  of  Scriptural  truth,  were 
far  superior  to  anything  that  could  be  produced  by  merely  secular 

thing,   however  useful     Metlakahtla  was   for  years   the  most 
J37B.  '•  - 
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conspicuous  instance  of  the  lie  formed  Indian  village  (it  was  ro 
formed,  so  to  speak,  out  of  nothing  by  Duncan)  on  the  Y 
Coast.    Other  places  have  since  Shared  in  its  success  wit 
misfortune,  but  in  all  of  them,  industrial   work,   encouraged 
the  missionary,  and  accepted  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole 
of  man  by  the  convert,  has  lieen  as  conspicuous  as  ir.  is  a  wholao 
feature. 

l,»ter  3i,  The  story  of  the  development  of  the   Sierra  Leone  Ch 

Work'ir^1       cannot   even   be  touched  on  here.     Its  ecclesiastical  independe 
West  afriea.  lias  had,  of  course,  its  influence  on  the  industrial  work  (w 
indeed,  has  never  lieen  in  official  connection    with  the  SoW 
This     is     now     worthily     represented    in     a    Technical    i 
founded  by  Bishop  Ingham  in  1895,  and  supported  by  Du: 
Funds,   together  with   a  grant   from   Government.     Some 
about  Sierra  Leone  and  the  other  African  Mission  stations 
here  l»e  noted  together.    So  far  as  the  Society  is  concern 
dustrial  work  in  Africa  is  carried  on  at  present  only  at : 

1.  Sierra  Leone,   as   above   stated   supported    by    Dioce 

Funds,  not  directly  C.M.S. 

2.  Onitsha,  under  Bishop    TugwelPa    Diocesan    Fund 

mittee. 

3.  Mengo,  Uganda,  under  C.M.S. 

4.  Frere  Town,  East  Africa,  under  C.M.S. 
Arrangements  are  in   contemplation  for  the  starting    of 

industrial  work  in  the  Yoruha  country. 

32.    At  Sierra  Leone  the  practical  instruction  is  principal 
car|jeiitry  and  house-building,  but  the  technical  training  whir 
Workdoneat  been  carried  on  with  great  success  by  .Mr.  \V.  F.  Lucia  i  till  rem 
present;         invalided    home)    is    very    complete!.      The    school     buili 
Onitsha,       '  nne  specimen  of  construction,  is  itself  the  result  of  work  ii 
school,  and  the  woodwork  of  the  interior  is  said  to  be  the  baa 
its  kind  yet  produced  on  the  West  Coast.     At  Onitsha  carper 
and  brickmaking  have  been  done  and  house-building  has 
undertaken.     The  addition  of  blackamithing,  printing  and  agnc 
ture  is  in  contemplation.     At  ItengO   the  training  consists 
printing,     carpentry,      house-building      and     ropemaking. 
manager  here  is  Mr.  K.  Borup,  a  lay  worker  from  Canada 
Dane  by  birth).    The  work  is  young,  but  promises  well.     Tli 
boys  who  had  had  only  a  little  more  than  one  year's  trainin 
up  the  whole  of  the  type  and  printed  off  the  August  (1901)  i 
of  Mengo  Notes  (four  large  Hvo  pages  in  small  type)  while 
Superintendent  was  away  on  a  holiday  trip  to  Usambiro.     Not 
of  the  boys  knows  more  than  a  few  words  of  English  !     Mr.  Bo 
has  now  in  hand  the  building  of  the  new  Mengo  Cathedral,  w 
is  to  be  of  brick.     What  an  advance  on  the  days  of  Mack 
(Note  U.) 

The  Work  at     33.  The  work  at  Frere  Town  is  important  enough  to  have  sept 
Frere  Town.  ate  notjce     j,,  jg75  a  freed-slave  settlement  was  formed  at  Morn 
and  named  after  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  slaves  rescued  from  t 
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were  brought  here  just  as  to  Sierra  Leone  long  before  on  the  West 
Coast.  Mr.  W.  Salter  Price,  a  Missionary  who  had  gained  valuable 
experience  at  Nasik,  in  India  (see  section  36  below),  was  put  in 
charge,  and  when  he  went  home,  the  Rev.  I.  A.  Lamb,  from 
West  Africa,  worked  here  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  Rev. 
H.  K.  Binns  for  twenty-two  years.  Through  much  tribulation, 
in  spite  of  envy  and  ill-will  of  Muhammadan  neighbours,  and  the 
deeply-resented  grievance  of  runaway  slaves  getting  harbourage, 
amid  vicissitudes  of  many  kinds,  the  industrial  settlement  has 
lieen  preserved  and  developed.  "  The  freed-slaves  of  1885  were 
received,  cared  for,  fed,  clothed,  taught  by  the  freed-slaves  of 
1875."  The  principal  industries  at  present  taught  are  cocoa-nut 
fibre  work  and  (for  girls)  laundrj'  work. 

34.  The  point,  I  trust,  has  already  been  made  sufficiently  clear  Effects  of 
and  emphatic  that  the  first  and  great  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  move  In'1""'"*' 
the  heart  with  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.   When  that  is 
accomplished,   there   follows  the  confident  expectation  that  the 

whole  life  will  show  increase  of  moral  force  and  physical  energy. 
As  a  subsidiary  agent  industrial  work  has  a  valuable  usefulness  in 
the  present  as  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
Among  other  instances  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  at  Sierra 
Leone  a  marked  difference  has  been  observed  in  the  style  of  house 
erected  of  late  by  well-to-do  natives,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  Lidustrial  Mission  there.  Bishop  Ingham  has 
strongly  insisted  on  the  benefits  of  industrial  work  in  West  Africa, 
both  on  the  characters  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  on  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  people  living  near  where  it  is  carried  on.  In 
Uganda  the  Katikiro  (Prime  Minister)  contributes  largely  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  industrial  apprentices,  thus  showing  his 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  industrial  trainiug  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

It  may  l«  taken,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  without  exception,  that 
industrial  work  in  the  C.M.S.  Missions  is  always  combined  with 
something  of  general  education.  As  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which 
this  is  arranged,  the  time  table  in  use  in  the  Lidustrial  School  at 
Mengo  is  printed  in  Note  V.  given  below. 

35.  A  decisive  distinction  is  drawn  by  some  as  to  allowing  industrial  Industrial 
work  in  Africa  and  Canada,  while  they  discourage  the  idea  alto-  J^jj^  "' 
gether  in  India.    I  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  somewhat 
behind  the  times.    It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  reasons  which 
should  make  us  more  unwilling  perhaps  as  a  general  thing  to 
undertake  Industrial  Schools  in  Lidia  than  in  Africa,  but  it  is 

not  difficult  on  the  other  hand  to  bring  forward  special  considera- 
tions in  favour  of  prudent  and  well-considen-d  action  in  this  direc- 
tion in  India.  Two  facts  are  patent — one  is  the  difficulty  of  finding 
employment  for  inmates  of  our  Orphanages  when  they  grow  up, 
and  the  other  is  the  hardship  and  often  poverty  entailed  on  men 
of  caste  when  they  become  Christians.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  growing 
feeling  with  Missionaries  in   the  field    that  something  must   bfl 
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done  or  initiated  by  the  Society  to  cope  with  such  cases 
as  Mission  work  extends,  become  not  Fewer  hut  more  numerous 
doubt  when  mass  movements  toward  <  'h  list  lanity  set  in  (as  pi 
will  happen  before  very  long),  matters  will  for  the  most  part 
themselves.     Meanwhile  there  is  trouble. 

The  fact  that  the  immense  majority  (over  90  per  cent.) 
Indian  population  are  agriculturists  points  to  the  land 
means  of  giving  our  men  employment,  so  that  it  seems  n 
to  find  that  there  have  lieen  agricultural  settlements  of  Christi 
at  various  times,  and  in  widely  different  places.  It  is  impoa 
to  do  more  here  than  to  refer  to  them  very  briefly,  but  the  hi* 
of  any  one,  if  studied  carefully,  will  show  the  extreme  diffiee 
and  at  the  same  time  the  encouragements  attending  this  bru 
of  the  work. 

36.  The  oldest  agricultural  settlement  by  the  Church  Mission 
Society    in    India    was    Mengnanapuram,    in  Madras.     Rhen 
among  other  useful  things  that  he  did,  had  initiated  a  philar 
society  (Dharma  Sangam)  for  the  assistance  of  poor  native  Chi 
tians  by  their  well-to-do  brethren.    The  fact  is  important  as  shown 
that  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the  subject, 
strongly   by  one  of   our   most   thoughtful   modern    M 
(Note  W.)  was  clearly  grasped  long  ago  in  those  early  days. 
Thomas  took  up  the  idea,  and  his  energy  under  God's  bl 
developed  the  small  Christian  settlement  into  the  great  vill 
Mengnanapuram  with  its  fine  church   and  its  great  cong: 
of  working-class  Christians,  the  centre  of  evangelistic  work 
l>opulous  district.     Other  Christian  villages,  all  more  or  less 
cultural,   though   in   some   manufacturing   industries   have 
attempted  from  time  to  time,  are  Sigra,  near  Benares,  start 
Leupolt;  Basharatpur,  near  Gorakhpur,  where  some  waste 
was  granted  by  Lord  William  Bentinek  ;  Muirabad,  just  ou1 
Allahabad;  Sharanpur,  near  Nasik,   the   must   decidedly  n 
facturing  settlement  of  all,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  interestii 
(Note  X.)  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Clarkabadiu  the  Punjab, 
attractiveness  of  the  idea  of  a  Christian  village,  its  manifest  di 
and  drawbacks,  the  local  as  well  as  general  difficulties  of  wo 
out  the  plan,  the  vicissitudes  of  history  of  management,  the  a 
necessity  of  successfully  solving  the  problem  of  assisting  poor 
tians  without  demoralising  them,  these  are  the  salient  facts  w 
press  on  the  mind  when  the  question  is  considered.    The: 
probably  no  more  important  subject  than  this  affecting  t 
raic  position  and  social  development  of  the  Christian  communil 
in  India  at  present  and  in  the  near  future.    The  wisest  pot* 
here  would  seem  (I  am  expressing  only  a  personal  opinion)  to 
a  prudent  boldness,  or  to  use  an  Oriental  metaphor,  "  out  of 
nettle  danger,  to  pluck  the  flower  success.'* 

37.  One  important  point  remains  for  notice — the  supply  of  agen 
for  industrial  work.     It  is  obvious  that  for  some  consideniU.-  i 
to  come  the  supervision  of  such  work  must  be  kept  in  the  han 
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of  European  agents,  who  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society, 
be  laymen.  In  Sierra  Leone,  native  subordinate  agents  have 
been  used  in  some. cases  with  suQoess,  and  tke  same  in  India.  But 
at  present  control  and  initiative  will  be  wisely  kept  by  the 
"foreigner,"  if  only  because  he  has  a  prestige  which  the  native 
has  not.  The  question  then  arises,  what  supply  has.  the  Society 
of  qualified  technical  and  industrial  teachers  and  managers  ? 
And.  the  answer  must  be  that  of  such  men  qualified  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term  the  supply  is  scanty  indeed.  The  Society's 
Training  Institution  for  men  at  Islington  has  done  noble  work 
during  its  seventy  odd  years  of  existence  ;  every  student  is  required 
to  take  up  industrial  training  in  one  or  other  of  the  following: 
carpentry,  blacksmithing,  tinsmithing,  cobbling,  printing,  or 
gardening,  and  the  work  done  is  real.  Some  of  the  Islington 
alumni  have  shown  themselves  "  handy  men  "  to  a  degree  in  the 
field,  but  the  full  technical  training  necessary  for  an  industrial 
teacher  is  impossible  at  the  College,  and  when  such  agents  are 
l>eing  prepared  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  send  them  for  a  time 
to  special  institutions.  This,  however,  can  be  projierly  discussed 
when  the  Industrial  Missions  Auxiliary  recently  approved  shall 
have  been  started,  a  move,  we  may  hope,  not  long  to  be  delayed. 
For  the  present,  no  doubt,  special  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
meet  any  special  case. 

38.  The  limits  of  the  allotted  space  have  Ijeen  reached,  but  1  should 
like  in  conclusion  to  sum  up  briefly  the  main  points  which  seem 
indicated  as  necessary  to  a  sound  opinion  on  the  Education  of 
Native  Races,  and  as  representing,  though  only  approximately 
and  unofficially,  the  position  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
on  the  subject : 

(1)  The  Scriptural  presentation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  must  vivify  and  energize  a,ll  efforts  to  instruct  and  elevate 
native  races. 

(2)  This  evangel  is  no  mere  theoretic  announcement  of  tran- 
scendental truth,  but  an  active  living  power,  transforming  the 
life,  moral  and  physical,  as  well  as  informing  the  heart.  Anything 
short  of  this  is  short  of  the  aim  and  hope  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  sending  out  Missionaries.  Shortcomings  from  what- 
ever cause,  whether  from  mistakes  in  its  own  policy,  unworthiness 
in  its  own  agents  or  fellow-religionists,  or  any  other  fact  which 
prevents  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  from  having  its  full  and  proper 
effect  are  not  defended,  but  deplored,  and  the  Society  ever  strives 
and  prays  for  wisdom  to  avoid  them  and  to  remedy  them  when 
discovered.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can  shake  its  unalterable 
confidence  in  the  unique  power  of  the  message  to  deliver  which  is 
its  privilege  and  the  sole  cause  of  its  existence. 

(3)  Education  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  truth 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the  elevation  of  native  races, 
and  the  Society  has  from  its  earliest  days  recognised  and  acted  on 
this.     Besides  the  conversion  of  great  numbers  of  heathen  in  its 
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evangelistic  schools,  the  influence  exerted  on  those  pupils  (and  e 
on  their  parents  and  friends)  who  yet  do  not  become  out 
confessing  Christians  is  immense,  particularly  in  India.    (Note 

(4)  It  has  been  found  advisable  in  many  educational  institute 
certainly  in  all  orphanages,  and  similar  schools  connected  with 
Society's  Missions,   to  combine  general  education  with  some 
of  industrial  work.    The  change    of    employment    proves 
beneficial. 

(5)  Beyond  this  lies  the  larger  question  of  giving  industrial 
education  to  native  Christians  to  enable  them  to  get  their  hveli 
hood.  On  this  point  all  are  agreed  that  interference,  except  wh-f> 
absolutely  necessary,  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  where  reasonable 
facilities  exist  for  earning  a  subsistence   nothing  should    be 

by  any  agent  of  the  Society.     In  some  cases,  e.y.,  where  orphan* 
grow  up  and  leave  orphanages,  or  where  converts,  through  ado 
tion   of   Christianity,    lose   their   employment   permanently,  th» 
question  of  industrial  work  comes  up  with  an  urgency  not  to  I* 
denied.    The  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  capable 
of  Missionaries  would  go  somewhat  beyond  this,  and  welcome 
prudently-matured   scheme   of    industrial  work    as    a    Iegitimat 
appendix  to  a  Mission  to  teach  converts  not  dependence  but  in 
dejjendence  of  action.     But  apart  from  this,  the  opinion  of  worker* 
in  the  field  (which  naturally  in  the  long  run  influences  the  Cora 
mittee  at  home)  seems  to  be  that  in  the  exceptional  cases  referred 
to  above,  industrial  missions  in  some  shape  are  necessary,  whethe 
under  direct  management  of  the  Society's  agents  or  not.     The  last 
pronouncement  of  the  Home  Committee  is  in  favour  of  an  Industrial 
Missions   Auxiliary  to    deal  with   the  subject    separately,   usin 
only  special  contributions  given  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  indus- 
trial work. 

(6)  The  question  of  Industrial  Missions,  it  may  be  added,  is  no- 
where at  present  throughout  the  Society's  Missions  oomplicab 
with  that  of  competition  with  white  lal»ur,  nor  is  there  any  earl 
prospect  of  its  being  so. 

R.   Maconachir. 

C.M.S.  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C., 
July  28th,"  1902. 
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NOTES. 


Sute  A.,  Section  4. — Civilisation  precedinlf^Chriitianity. 

Mr.  Stock  [Vol.  I.,  p.  205]  writes  somewhat  strongly  on  the  point.  He 
says  : — 

"  Marsden  did  not  even  suggest  a  '  Mission  '  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
Ue  only  asked  for  three  mechanics.  His  theory  was  the  theory  of  many 
now  who  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  Missions.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  them  now." 

My  own  study  of  the  Reports  and  Instructions  of  the  time  leads  me  to 
dwell  rather  on  the  want  of  clearness  of  view  then  adopted.  I  think  the 
Committee  were  rather  halting  between  two  methods.  I  append  some 
extracts  which  seem  to  show  this  : — 

1.  "  Were  it  practicable,  and  should  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
be  found  favourable  to  the  plan,  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  a 
Missionary  Settlement,  after  the  manner  of  the  United  Brethren,  con- 
sisting of  several  Christians  of  both  sexes,  living  as  a  small  Christian  com- 
munity in  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Seisoo,  and  exhibiting  to  the 
surrounding  natives  the  practical  influence  of  Christianity  in  regulating 
the  tempers  and  the  life,  and  in  thus  increasing  domestic  felicity,  would 
promise  more  permanent  and  extensive  success  than  any  other  scheme." 
[Address  to  the  first  Missionaries  of  the  Society,  read  by  the  Secretary  at 
an  open  Committee,  January  31st,  1804.] 

2.  "  We  do  earnestly  and  affectionately  enjoin  it  upon  you  .... 
to  consider  how  much  of  your  success  among  the  natives,  may  under  God, 
depend  upon  your  conduct  and  spirit  among  one  another."     [Ibid.] 

3.  "  The  first  object  of  such  a  settlement  would  be  to  contribute  to  the 
civilization  of  the  natives.  .  .  .  Though  the  New  Zealanders  appear 
to  be  men  of  naturally  acute  and  superior  minds,  yet  they  have  not  acquired 
those  habits  of  regularity  and  industry,  and  that  enlargement  of  mind, 
which  accompany  civilization.  The  Committee  are,  moreover,  well  satis- 
fied that  little  opening  can  be  made  for  the  Gospel  among  heathens  unless 
their  esteem  and  good  will  be  first  conciliated.  And  whoever  confers 
favour  upon  them,  the  value  of  which  they  are  fully  able  to  appreciate, 
will  be  most  likely  to  conciliate  that  good  will.  He  therefore  who  shows 
them  that  he  is  their  superior  in  the  arts  which  they  feel  to  be  most  useful 
and  important  in  life,  and  who  employs  his  superior  skill  for  their  benefit, 
may  expect  a  friendly  attention  to  his  wise  and  gradual  instruction  on 
subjects  of  infinitely  higher  moment ;  while  without  a  previous  concilia- 
tion of  their  regard,  he  might  labour  long  and  in  vain  to  fix  any  idea  of 
religion  in  their  vagrant  minds."    [Report,  1808.] 

4.  "  The  Settlers  now  sought  for  woidd  lie  sent  to  prepare  the  way  and 
to  lay  the  foundation.  They  would  therefore  be  expected  to  form  a  small 
Christian  Society,  living  together  in  habits  of  industry,  piety  and  love. 
Whatever  time  could  be  gained  from  the  manual  labour  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  Settlement,  and  the  instruction  of  the  natives  in  the  arts 
practised  by  the  Settlers  must  be  conscientiously  devoted,  as  schoolmasters 
and  catechists,  to  the  religious  care  of  the  youth,  and  through  them  to 
the  enlightening  and  instruction  of  the  natives  themselves."    [Ibid.] 

5.  "  Of  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  benevolent  indi- 
viduals and  associations  for  the  instruction  and  civilization  of  savages  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  a  very  few  only  have  succeeded  ;  but  by  an 
attentive  comparison  of  the  methods  which  have  proved  successful,  and 
of  those  which  have  failed,  we  shall  arrive  at  principles  on  which  we  may 
act  with  confidence  in  future  undertakings.  One  very  common  cause  of 
fiilurc  has  lieen  the  attempt  to  inculcate  religious  and  moral  instruction 
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without  a  sufticieut  basis  of  the  habits  of  civilization.      ... 
cases  where  attention  has  been  paid  to  introduce   the   improvement*  i 
civilized  life  as  well  as  the  light  of  religion,  many  failures  have  arisen  f 
an  attempt  to  do  too  much  at  once — to  convert  a  set  of  complete 
immediately  into  a  civilized  society.     ...     It  appears  that  no  effe 

Erogress  can  take  place  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indiana    unless  it  be  i 
y  a  whole  tribe  together,  or  at  least  by  such  a  number  as  may  form 
society  among  themselves,  and  by  the  effect  of  mutual  example, 
the   improvements   which    they   have  acquired.     .     .  The 

instruction  must  be  very  different  from  that  of  ai*  ordinary  act 
should  approach  more  to  the  system  of  a  School  of  Industry  in  which 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  art*  must  be  among  the  principal  objects.' 
(Appendix  to  Report,  1820-1 

This  is  almost  the  last  time  we  hear  the  mixed  note.     The  remark  abou 
the  industrial  nature  of  the  school  is  very  interesting,  and  shows  how  I 
the  idea  has  been  entertained  [without,  I  fear  it  must  be  added,  fully 
ing  it  out]. 

Note  B.,  Section  4. — Hired  view.*. 

There  was  a  touch  of  humanitarianism  in  the  Sierra  Leone  policy 
first.  This  is  not  so  strange  seeing  that  the  earliest  beginning  of  M 
to  the  negro  was  dictated  by  pity  fox  his  physically  forlorn  condition  as  m 
as  by  distinct  evangelical  principle.  The  first  extract  given  below  dealt 
with  Africa,  the  second  seems  more  general,  the  last,  it  will  be  noted,  deal» 
with  work  in  India. 

1.  "The  change  Is  remarkable  in  them  after  they  have  been  awh 
with  us  ;  and  in  some  measure  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  reformed 
like  new  creatures ;  and  certainly,  we  may  even  say,  we  have  saved  some 
from  an  untimely  death  by  their  falling  into  our  hands,  and  being  led  to 
virtue  and  morality,  and  impressed  with  the  fear  of  God.  Whatever  may 
become  of  these  children  hereafter  only  God  knows  ;  but  this  much  we 
believe,  that  lasting  impressions  will  be  made  in  their  hearts  of  what  tli*t 
learn,  and  see,  mid  bear.  Nc*  lei  lb*  bnpe  die  ibat  wp  shall  be  the  means 
of  saving  some  of  them."     (lieportof  Missionaries  in  Annual  Report.  1 

•i.  "  Whatever  plan  offers  the  best  means  of  religious  nod  general  educa- 
tion to  Mohammedan  and  heathen  youth  w  a  plan  of  the  highest  proma* 
with  a. view  to  the  conversion  of  the  world.  The  knowledge  of  history  and 
geography,  of  natural  history  and  philosophy,  of  medicine  and  commerce 
will  introduce  them  as  into  a  new  world  ;  and  will  give  a  degree  of  com- 
prehension and  firmness  to  their  mUrda  fur  want  of  which  even  Christianity. 
though  truly  received,  is  seen  and  nets  in  them  under  great  disadvantage." 
[Report  1816.    The  year  in  which  Johnson  went  ont.l 

3.  *'  A  Hindoo  College  has  been  founded,  projected,  superintended,  and 
supported  by  Mie  natives  themselves,  and  designed  for  the  tuition  of  their 
own  sons  in  the  English  and  Indian  languages,  and  in  the  literature  and 
sciences  .of  Europe  and  Asia.  Christian*  behold  in  such  institutioi 
certain. means  of  advancing  truth  and  charity  ripbn  the  earth,  bfll  thfcj 
feel  thai  t  Ins  very  diffusion  of  knowledge  increases  the  obligation  nf  difttn 
ing  Christian  principles  without,  y  hich  i  lie  natives' will  hrrei  lereby 

but  the  more  expert  in  ■e\il."   -|  Ucport,  Wick] 

Note  C,  Sec-lion  A.— Clearer  views. 

The  unsatisfactory  work  in  Sierra  I,eone  had  called  for  special  encii 
Mr.  Edward  Bickersteth  was  sent  out  as  the  representative  of 
mitteeand  his  visit  proved  of  the  greatest  use    a  distinct  advance  is  in 
from  that  time,  which  was  nearly  also  the,  date  of  Johnson's  arrival.     The 
gist  of  his  report  is  given  in  brief  in  these  two  lines  :— 

1.  "We  should  greatly  increase  our  exertions  on  a  somewhat  different 
plan,  and  especially  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel."  [Special  Report  an 
the  Sierra  Leone  Mission.] 
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And  he  repeat*  it  more  at  length. 

•2.  "  To  remedy  these  evils  it  appears  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  with- 
out delay,  to  communicate  that  religions  instruction  which  when  truly 
received  will  effectually  arrest  the  progress  of  evil,  and  furnish  a  stimulus 
amply  adequate  to  excite  these  poor  fellow-creatures  to  industry,  and 
become  the  seed  of  every  mental  and  moral  improvement."  [Ibid.,  Aug. 
26th,  1816.1 

3.  The  following  "Instructions"  sho*  toft  the  religious  principle  is 
coming  more  directly  to  the  front  : — 

"  Do  not  mistake  civilization  for  conversion.  Do  not  imagine  when 
heathens  are  raised  in  intellect,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts,  in  dress  and 
outward  decency  above  their  fellow  countrymen,  that  therefore  they  are 
Christians  ;  and  so  rest  content  as  if  your  proper  work  wire  accomplished. 
Our  great  aim  is  far  higher,  it  is  to  make  them  children  of  God  and  heirs 
of  His  glory.  .  .  .  While  you  rejoice  in  communicating  every  other 
good,  think  little  or  nothing  done  till  you  see  those  who  are  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins  quickened  together  with  Christ."  (Instructions  to  Mis- 
sionaries, November  9th,  181H.] 

4.  "Conviction  is  gaining  strength  among  the  labourers  [in  New  Zea- 
land) that  a  direct  and  unwearied  communication  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
natives  must  henceforth,  more  than  it  has  yet  done,  accompany  and 
promote  the  efforts  for  their  civilization.''    [Report,  1824.] 

Note  D.,  Section  5. — Christianity  alone  efficient  and  sufficient. 

1.  The  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  a  visit  to  Gloucester,  a  settlement 
in  that  colony,  soon  after  his  return  from  England  iu  company  of  a  naval 
officer,  bore  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  powerful  operation  of  religion 
00  the  people.  The  officer  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  their  state,  that 
having  seen  much  of  negroes  who  had  enjoyed  less  advantages,  he  could 
scarcely  be  brought  to  credit  the  declaration  that  these  had  been  under 
instruction  only  since  the  end  of  1816.  Inquiring  what  method  had 
been  pursued  to  bring  them  from  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  they 
were  received  to  such  a  state  in  so  short  a  time.  "  No  other,''  said  his 
Excellency,*  "  than  teaching  them  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  these 
gentlemen  were  sent  to  propagate  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society; 
by  this  alone  they  have  ruled  them,  and  raised  them  to  a  common  level 
with  other  civilized  nations."    [Report,  1824.1 

•1.  "  Cannibalism  is  itifl  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  yet  Brass  is 
a  place  which  has  been  visited  by  English  traders  for  many  years,  a  striking 
instance  of  the  powerlcssuess  of  commerce  without  the  Gospel  to  raise  a 
nation  from  barbarism."    [Report  1870.] 

3.  "The  Standard  of  Octolier  10th.  1  872,  reported  Lord  Dufferin  testifying 
in  another  part  of  the  globe  to  the  enormous  improvement  in  all  social 
and  material  advantages  by  Christian  teaching  where  civilization  had  not 
yet  intervened',  in  the  Church  Mission  at  Metlakahtla  and  the  Methodist 
Minion  of  Fort  Simpson."    [('.  SI.  Intelligencer,  1891,  p.  563.      G.  Elisor.) 

■I.   An- Educated  Hindu  give*  testimony. 

"  You  have  taught  our  children  science  and  philosophy,  you  have  un- 
rolled before  their  eyes  the  ample  page  of  history,  rich  with  the  spoils  of 
time,  not  only  such  as  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  but  such 
as  are  written  within  in  letters  of  flame  above  and  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth  beneath  ;  you  call  this  civilization,  and  are  proud  of  having  communi- 
cated its  import  to  India.  But  are  you  aware  what  mischief  you  are  unwit 
tingly  doing  us  7  Your  scientific  education  has  made  our  children  irreligious, 
atheistic,  agnostic.  They  are  beginning  to  look  upon  religion  as 
what  one  of  your  clever  writers  called  it  the  other  day,  "  a  dream  of 
hysterical  women  and  half-starved  men."  They  no  longer  believe  in  the 
divine    source  of  virtue,  but  think  that  it  is  a  proper  balancing  of  profit 
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and  loss.    They  have  liecome  irreverent,  disobedient,  disloyal.     They  h»« 
lost  all  fixity  of  character.     You  say  that  you  have  given  ns  light,  bl 
light  is  worse  than  darkness.    We  do  not  thank  you  for  it.     Better  tat 
that  our  children  should  remain  ignorant  of  your  -,  but  retain  the 

simple  faith  of  their  ancestors,  than  that  they  should  know  all  the  'ologiu 
of  the  day,  but  turn  their  back  upon  religion  and  morality  as  mere  ngt 
and  remnants  of  a  superstitious  age."  [Utterance  of  an  educated  Hindu 
at  Calcutta,  quoted  Report,  1898.] 


Note    E,  Sa-imn    t>. — The     Moral,    Physical    and     Industrial 
wn*gh&  by  Christianity. 

The  testimony  as  to  the  efficiency  of  Missionary  Teaching  is  copious  and 
varied.     I  select  some  new,  some  old. 

1.  Red  River,  Canada. 
"  When  approaching  the  Indian  Settlement,  1  was  highly  gratified  to 

the  neat  Indian  Church  with  its  white  spire  overtopping  the  trees  by  which 
it  is  environed,  the  Indian  cottages  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields,  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  covered  with  cattle  belonging  to  the  infanl 
munity,  the  members  of  which  have  been  converted  from  barbarism  and 
heathenism  to  Christianity  during  the  last  ten  years."  On  arrival  of  Mr. 
Roberta  at  the  Red  River,  Sept.  28th,  1841.    (Report,  184^.1 

2.  New  Zealand. 

"  Not  merely  have  the  New  Zealanders  become  converts  to  Christianity, 
but  instead  of  being  occupied  as  formerly,  in  a  state  of  constant  and  destruc- 
tive warfare,  they  are  now  for  the  most  part  a  peaceable  and  industrmut 
people,  occupied  in  various  departments  of  productive  industry,  acquiring 
property  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  the  principal  producers  of  tli*- 
breadstuffs  grown  within  the  Colony,  and  large  and  increasing  consumers 
of  British  manufactures.  Large  numbers  of  their  children  are  now  receii  in  : 
religious  instruction,  industrial  training,  and  instruction  in  English,  and 
are  boarded,  lodged,  and  clothed  in  schools.  .  .  .  There  was  an  odd 
fancy  in  the  country  that  the  natives  had  no  ear  for  music,  but 
this  is  quite  disproved  by  facts.  The  girls  are  taught  by  figures  instead 
of  notes,  which  are  drawn  on  a  large  blackboard.  They  read  quite  easily 
even  difficult  music,  such  as  Mendelssohn  choruses,  Gregorian  chants,  and 
some  of  our  old  intricate  catches  and  glees.  .  .  .  The  produce  brought 
by  them,  in  one  year,  in  canoes  alone,  to  one  single  settlement,  amount*-.! 
in  value  to  upwards  of  £lO,000.  Such  is  now  the  condition  of  a  people 
whose  very  name  twenty  years  ago  was  a  bye-word  throughout  the 
civilized  world."  [Report  of  H.M.'s  Attorney-General  for  New  Zealand 
and  Speaker  of  Legislative  Assembly.    Quoted  in  Report,  1856.1 

3.  Travancore,  India. 

"  Your  labours  have  been  increasing,  year  after  year,  the  number  of  a 
loyal,  law-abiding  and  civilized  population— the  very  foundation  of  good 
government."    (Maharaja  of  Travancore.    Quoted  Report,  1881.] 

4.  Lac  Seul,  Canada. 

"  The  scene  was  most  pleasing.  Christianity  had  brought  with  it  its 
civilizing  results.  There  are  still  heathen  in  the  tribe,  but  the  Christians 
so  exceed  them  in  number  and  influence  that  they  have  given  up  their 
heathen  practices.  When  Bishop  Anderson  passed  Lac  Seul  (in  1852)  he 
wrote,  '  There  is,  I  fear,  little  at  present  to  encourage  hope  of  the  Indians 
at  Lac  Seul.  How  different  from  all  at  Moose  and  Albany.'  Yet  the 
Gospel  has  now  (188(5)  won  the  same  triumph  at  Lac  Seal  "  [Bishop  of 
Rupert's  Land.    Quoted  in  Report,  1886.] 

5.  Kitkatla,  British  Columbia. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Gurd  writes :— "  The  whole  village  (Kitkatla)  looks  |niu 
different.      All  the  old  roads,  with  their  dirt  and  uncomfortable  narrow 
ness,  all  the  old  dwellings,  associated  u  they  were  with  active  heathenism. 
have  been  exchanged  for  wide,  spacious  roads  and  comfortable  homesteads. 
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It  ia  a  pleasing  sight  to  witness  these  Indians  working  gratuitously  and 
willingly,  day  after  day,  in  improving  their  village  and  homes  and  building 
their  church.  Christianity  is  a  social  power  among  them.  Our  new 
church  is  now  complete,  and  very  comfortable  it  looks,  the  reredos,  pulpit, 
communion  rail,  reading  desk,  lectern  and  font  all  made  by  the  natives. 
Captain  Walbran,  of  the  Government  s.s.  Quadra,  who  has  been  cruising 
round  these  partd  lately,  wrote  to  the  public  press  in  terms  of  warm  approval 
of  the  work  of  Christian  teachers  on  this  coast." 

"  Mr.  Charles  Todd,  the  Government  agent  for  this  district,  a  man  of 
considerable  intelligence,  when  visiting  us  last  winter,  stated  that  lie 
'  knew  of  no  village  which  had  made  such  rapid  and  manifest  improve- 
ment as  Kitkatla.'  " 

And  Bishop  Ridley  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  1896: — "  I<ast  month  1 
spent  some  days  among  the  Kitkatlas,  going  by  the  steamer  that  was 
bound  there,  for  a  wonder,  and  returning  by  a  hired  sailing  boat.  On 
board  the  steamer  I  met  an  accomplished  man  on  his  way  to  Victoria,  and 
greatly  appreciated  his  society.  He  was  a  professor  travelling  for  the 
furtherance  of  science.  Before  we  arrived  at  Kitkatla  he  told  me  he  had 
visited  all  the  Presbyterian  Missions  in  Alaska  and  the  Missions  of  the 
Methodists  and  of  the  Church  along  the  coast  in  this  diocese.  After  very 
careful  inspection  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  system  is  the  best 
for  the  natives,  as  it  elevated  them  all  round  besides  taking  special  pains 
in  education.  I  was  not  aware  he"  was  a  Methodist  at  the  time,  and  value 
his  testimony  the  more  highly  because  unlikely  to  lean  in  our  favour." 

"  Great  was  his  surprise  as  we  first  saw  the  Kitkatla  village.  Only  about 
half  of  it  could  be  seenfrom  the  ship's  deck, and  yet  there  before  his  sight  stood 
twenty-four  new  houses  being  built,  and  on  a  spur  in  a  fine  situation  stood 
the  frame  of  a  substantial  church  roofed  in,  and  men  busy  working  at  it. 
I  grant  I  was  highly  pleased,  but  my  companion  was  profuse  in  his  admira- 
tion. '  Such  a  sight  1  never  saw,'  said  he,  '  that  is  astonishing  !  '  " 
[Report  1897.] 

6.  India. 

"The  Government  of  India  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  great  obligation 
under  which  it  is  laid  by  the  benevolent  exertions  made  by  600  missionaries 
whose  blameless  example  and  self-denying  labours  are  infusing  new  vigour 
into  the  stereotyped  life  of  the  great  population  placed  under  British  rule, 
and  are  preparing  them  to  be  in  every  way  better  men  and  better  citizens 
of  the  great  Empire  in  which  they  dwell."  [Report  of  Government  of 
India  to  British  Parliament,  1892.    Quoted  Report,  1897.] 

7.  Sir  Charles  Elliot. 

"The  Government  of  India,  as  you  know,  is  unable  to  proselytize  ;  it  is 
bound  to  look  evenly  on  all  religions,  and  show  special  favour  to  none,  and 
yet  it  admits  its  liability  to  inculcate  a  high  morality  and  spread  the  cause 
of  education,  and  many  of  its  members  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
inculcation  of  such  high  morality  separate  from  the  Christian  religion  is 
impossible.  How  then  can  the  problem  of  religious  education  in  India  be 
solved  1  We  have  had  here  a  problem  closely  akin  to  it  at  our  own  doors, 
and  the  Government  has  recently  introduced  a  Bill — the  Education  Bill — 
for  the  purpose,  which  is  now  undergoing  a  great  deal  of  keen  criticism. 
But  in  India  the  Missionary  Societies  have  solved  the  problem  for  us,  and 
it  is  to  them  and  to  their  schools  there  that  we  owe  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  having  Christian  education 
imparted  to  them."  [Sir  Charles  Elliot,  Anniversary,  1896.  Quoted 
Report,  1897.] 

8.  Frere  Town,  East  Africa. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  boys  has  reached, 
the  Frere  Town  boys  compare  favourably  both  in  respect  to  general  good 
conduct  and  attainment  with  the  same  number  of  boys  having  the  same 
privileges  either  in  the  homeland  or  Australia."'  [Annual  Letter,  Mr.  G. 
Burns  (of  New  South  Wales)  in  Frere  Town.] 
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0.  -Iryi  Patrika — India*  y-u<i"iper. 

"Christianity  can  do  a  great  deal  more.     It  raises,  in  the  tir*t  pW 
the  social  status  of  the  lower-class  converts,  and  secondly,  improve*  the 
mental  tone.    These  men  will,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  find  f 
with  your  dharma*  the  very  dltarma  that  you  looked  tip  to  with  reap 
and  honour  hut  a  few  years  before.     You  may  now  despise  a  Jhinwi 
a  Mazhabi  Sikh,  call  him  names,  and  what  not,  but  when  he  com 
as  a  Christian  gentleman  yon  dare  ad  utter  a  word  in   his  den 
\.\rya  Patrika  (Indian  journal  bitterly  opposed  to  Christianity 
Report,  ten.] 

10.  Aiyansh,  Britidi  Columbia. 
"One  man,  a  doctor,  whom  I  had  asked  to  accompany   dm 

sick  person,  took  me  into  his  confidence  on  the  way.     '  I  don't  mind  II 
ymi  now,' said  he.'  that  I  came here  v.i>  much  prejudiced  against  mission* 
work.'     '  Indeed,  and  are  you  still  so  minded,  having  seen  now  soi 
of  the  work  '/ '  I  enquired.     '  No,  sir,'  he  said,  '  I'm  converted  rigl 
to  the  bottom.'     And  another  said  on  arriving,  '  You   must   gad 
hang  heavily  on  your  hands  here,  having  so  tittle   to   do  I        I  In   feat 
the.  same  gentleman  exclaimed,  'How  on  earth  you  are  able  to  do  all 
is  done- here,  with  the  Indians  taking  up  so  much  of  youi  time,  i-  a 
to  us.'    Another  type  of  man,  in  his  inimitable  style,  remarked  to  a 
rade  on  the  trail  after  leaving  our  Mission,  '  Ef  I   hadn't  seen    ir 
and  that  there  preacher  down  Aiyan-li  'ail  a  told  it  back  east.  Id  i 
wuz  lyin'  straight.'    A  civil  engineer,  staying  with   ns  fur    a 
took  a  great  interest,  in  looking  into  everything— village,  church, 
printing  offices,  translations,  etc. — with  very  inquisitiv  • 
he  turned  round  abruptly  from  examining  some  manuscript  pages, 
exclaimed,  '  Well,  I  thought  any  kind  of  fellow  could    l»'  a  missionary. 
it  seems  he  must  be  all  there.'  "    {Rev.  J.  IS.  McCuflagb,  Aivaosh,  1 
Quoted  Report,  1897.] 

1 1 .  Lagos. 
"  The  cry  on  all  hands  just  now  is,  'open  up  the  country,  i  stead,  dove) 

but  men  are  so  eager  and  impetuous  in  responding  to  this   cry  that  the 
fail  to  notice  the  work  of  those  who  are  really  doing  this  work.     \ 
are  the  instruments  who  are  effecting  these  results;    you  are  those 
really  open  up  and  develop  a  country     .    .    .    you  inculcate  the 
of  loyalty     .    .    .    you  assist  the  Government ;  you  assist  the  magis: 
you  assist  the  policeman."     [Sir  W.   Macgregor,   to  Christian    teacher 
at  Lagos.    Quoted  Report,  1900.] 

12.  Educated  Hindu. 
"  I  have  given  the  subject  of  social  reform  my  very  best  thought 

attention  these  twelve  years.     My  conviction  is  that  the  liberal  educat 
of  women,  and  the  consequent  happiness  of  the  home,  is  possible 
the  Christian  community.     It  is  Christianity  that  permits  the  p.. 
ment  of  the  marriage  of  girls.     It  is  Christianity  thai  allows  widows 
remarry.     It  is  Christianity  that  allows  fallen  women  a  chance  of  reels 
themselves  from  evil  ways.     It  is  Christianity  that  allow-   you    I 
travel.    It  is  Christianity  thai  teaches  the  dignity  of  labour.    ...     II 
ever  the  Hindus  an1  to  rise  in  t lie  scale  of  nation?,  n  must  I--  by  Chris! 
and  Christianity  only.    Some  of  my  Hindu  brethren  ma]  »j  thai  i 
ticism  and  atheism  may  produce  these  results  ;    but  I  do  not  believe 
that.     Man  cannot  do  without  religion.    Christianity  is  the  most  sim; 
and  convenient  of  all  religions.     Blessed  shall  be  the  day  when  all  ca 
Hindus  of  enlightenment  throw  up  Hinduism  and  embrace  Christim 
(Letter  of  educated  Hindu  to  the  Madras  Mail.     Quoted  RejH 

1 3.  Breaking  down  of  Caste. 
"Twenty  years  ago  1  well  remember  the  undisguised  contemp: 

which  the  proud  Brahmans  looked  down  on  the  Christian  Students,  I 
a  separate  bench  in  class  for  them  to  ait  on.     But  all  thai  is  i 


*  A  vaguely  used  word,  meaning  sometime*  "  virtue,"  Nome'.ime*  ' 
«y«tem," — heie  nrolmbly  the  writer  mean*  "religion*  merit." 
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fully  changed,  aud  1  was  greatly  gratified  the  other  daj  at  seeing  a  Pariah 
Christian  student  (a  first-class  Matriculate,  by  the  way)  walking  down  the 
chief  Brahman  street  of  the  town,  with  a  Brahman  student  on  each  side, 
one  with  his  arm  locked  in  the  Christian's,  the  other  holding  an  umbrella 
over  the  party,  both  the  Brahmans  deeply  intent  on  a  note  book  the  Christian 
held  in. his  hands,  containing  notes  on  an  important  lesson  that  had  been 
given  that  day.  Contempt  has  giveu  way  to  sincere  regard,  and  in  some 
cases  real  affection."  [Rev.  H.  J.  Schaffter,  Tinnevclly  College.  (Quoted 
Report,  1901-1 

Note  F^  Section  9. — "  By  tlie  tilings  ye  may  not  do." 

"  In  preference  to  collecting  instances,  alas  too  niiim-rnus.  of  facts  of 
un-Christian  behaviour  of  '  Christiana  ' — those  examples  in  the-  worst  nuse 
of  '  man's  inhumanity  to  man,'  let  me  cite  a  case  on  the  other  side  show  ing 
how  much  good  may  be  done  when  Englishmen  who  are  '  Empire-building  ' 
act  up  to  the  privileges  of  their  national  birthright. 

"  A  wonderful  transformation  has  been  effected  since  1  was  there  in 
December  last.  Some  sixty  English  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
are  stationed  there,  Colonel  Wilcox  being  in  command.  Men  of  culture, 
ability,  aud  sterling  courage — their  discomforts  have  been  many  and  great 
indeed,  they  liave  been  called  upon  to  endure  unnecessary  suffering,  but 
'  as  good  s.  ildirrs  '  they  make  light  of  these  things,  and  unsparingly  devote 
themselves  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  more  I  sec  of  the  British 
officer  the  more  I  admire  him.  People  at  home  little  realise  what  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  British  Empire  involve*  on  the  part  of  those  who  come  out 
to  promote  and  establish  its  interests.  On  Sunday  there  were  forty  or 
fifty  English  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  present  at  a  service 
held  at  5  p.m.,  eight  remaining  afterwards  for  the  Holy  Communion." 
[Bishop  Tugwell  at  Jebba.    Quoted  Report,  1899.] 

Note  (>'.,  Section   10. — Monitorial  System  to  supply   deficient    number  in 
teacliing  staff. 

"  Since  the  last  examination,  circumstances  have  rendered  it  advisable 
to  adopt  the  monitorial  system.  The  advantages  derived  from  it  exceed 
what  was  expected."     [Harris  School,  Madras.     Keport,  l>*'S-2.) 

"  We  have  made  each  child  who  could  read  responsible  for  teaching 
another  who  could  not,  as  we  found  we  had  not  time  to  do  it  ourselves.  The 
teachers  went  at  their  work  with  such  vigour  that  refractory  pupils  who 
could  not  be  made  to  read  in  the  day  time  were  obliged  to  go  through 
their  alphabets  at  night,  and  we  have  hail  ourselves  to  get  up  after  going  to 
bed  to  stop  reading  lessons  in  the  kitchen."  [Miss  Furley,  Uganda.  Quoted 
Report,  1897.] 

"  When  I  visited  the  Institution  the  members  of  the  senior  class  were 
engaged  in  giving  lessons  to  different  classes.  One  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  quiet,  self-possessed  way  in  which  they  catechised,  and 
used  the  black-board,  and  the  clearness  with  which  they  brought  out  the 
main  points  of  the  lessons.  The  subjects  were  Scripture,  arithmetic, 
dictation,  an  object  lesson  on  a  leaf,  and  map  draw  ing  to  scale  All  taught 
will,  but  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  teacher  of  the  last-named  lesson, 
a  very  small  fair  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  late  native  pastor,  uged  only  thirteen 
years,  who  in  spite  of  her  age  and  size,  gave  her  lesson  in  a  way  that  woidd 
have  done  credit  to  a  grown  up  teacher."  [The  Rev.  A.  F.  Painter,  re- 
porting on  Sarah  Tucker  Institution.  Tinnevelly,  South  India.  Quoted 
Report,  1894.] 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  blame  the  Society  for  putting  its  missionaries  to 
too  many  things  at  once,  but  it  is  very  difficult  t"  rein  in  earnest  spirits. 

"  Each  '  professor  '  delivers  about  five  lectures  a  day,  and  sometimes 
more,  taking  his  pupils  over  time  ;  he  baa  thus  but  little  time  and  energy 
left  for  preparation,  and  to  some  extent  this  may  account  for  a  greater 
number  of  failures.     It  is  becoming  necessary  for  colleges  either  to  incroase 
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their  staff  or  limit  their  subjects,  anil  as  the  former  means  a  serious 
in  expenditure,  they  are  forced  to  do  the  latter,  and  this  is  being  & 
many  colleges."     |Tho  Rev.  J.  M  Ottilia,  St.  John's  College,  Agra.    Que* 
Report,  1890.1 

'  Certainly  when  I  left  home  I  did  not  at  all  expect  to  have  to  fulfil 
duties  of  dairymaid,  carpenter,  gardener,  cook,  bread  maker,  and  tea* 
mistress  to  the  wildest  set  of  mixed  scholars  that    I    ewr    m< 
pupils  ranging  from  one  to  forty  years  old  :    men,    women,  girls, 
children,  and  babies."     [Miss  Allen,  Uganda.     Report,  1901.] 

Note  //.,  Section  11. — Difficulty  of  routine  habits  to  uncivilized  mind*. 

This  is  not  easy  to  make  clear  to  Englishmen  trained  at  home  ;  soinetm 
little  things  represent  it  more  forcibly,  as  below  : — 

"  That  boys  should  be  willing  to  work  about  8J  hours  a  day  would 
be  remarkable  at  home,  but  considering  that  the  ideal  occupation 
boy  out  here  is  to  walk  about  visiting  his  friends,  then  the  constancy 
these  boys  is  remarkable.    .    .    ."    [Mr.  K.  E.  Borup,  Uganda.    An 
Letters,  1900.) 

Note  I.,  Section  15.— Daily  Religious  Instruction. 

"The  question  has  been  sometimes  raised  whether,  with  a  view  to 
ing  prejudices  against  Mission  Schools,  and  attracting  to  them  a  Ur 
number  of  non-Christian  scholars,  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  make  all 
ance  at  the  daily  religious  instruction  optional  on  the  part  of 
Christian  scholars.     And  it  has  been  said  that  where  the  attendau 
not  compulsory,  the  great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  non-Christian  pay 
will  still  probably  attend  the  religious  instruction,  and  be  likely  to 
it  all  the  more  careful  and  respectful  attention.    To  give  up,  bower 
making  attendance  on  the  daily  religious  instruction  compulsory  on  tl 
part  of  all  the  scholars  would  be  to  surrender  a  most  important  princif 
The  Society  professes  to  offer  to  all  the  scholars  attending  its  schools  a  > — 
plete  education  of  its  kind  ;  and  the  education  of  which  religious  inatm 
forms  no  part,  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  altogether  incompte 
To  make  attendance  at  the  daily  religious  instruction  optional    would 
be  to  convey  to  the  scholars  a  false  new  of  what  true  education  is, 
might  be  added  also,  a  false  view  of  what  the  great  object  of  mi. 
is.     Such  attendance  must,  therefore,  be  compulsory  on  the  part  of 
the  scholars."     [C.M.S.  Regulations  on  Education,  page  5.] 

Note  J.,  Section  18. — Orphanages. 

The  right  way,  it  appears  to  me,  to  look  at  orphanages   is  to 
them  an  unfortunate  necessity  in  our  work,  which  may,  however, 
turned  to  glorious  gain. 

1 .  "  Mr.  Droese  looks  on  orphanages  as  by  no  means  necessary,  nay 
even  desirable  appendages  to  Mission  establishments,  a  view  in  which 
Committee  fully  concur."    [Report,  18~o.) 

But  as  they  come  upon  us,  I  venture  to  think  sometimes  without  i 
exercise  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  Missionary,  it  seems  only  wise  to  m 
the  best  of  them,  and  this  is,  it  may  be  said,  generally  done. 

2.  "  The  funds  required  for  their  support,  the  buildings  for  their 
rnodat ion.  the  anxiety  of  caring  for  their  bodies  in  sickness  and  in  heal 
and  the  ultimate  problem  becoming  sphinx-like  every  year  more  elaman 
'  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  as  they  grow  up  ?  '  These  and  such 
sources  of  anxiety  are  inseparable  from  orphanages,  and  make  one  wal 
that  they  were  separable  from  Missions.  Doubtless  here,  as  elsewh 
the  numbers  of  a  native  church  had  thus  been  formed,  but  it  is  a  poo 
weakling  from  its  very  origin.  I  do  no)  find  that  any  sustained  »ffi 
has  been  made  to  bring  up  the  boys  to  industrial  pursuits,  though  tarioa 
schemes  have  been  tried.  The  difficult)  . -ding  in  such  plaeea  wher 
the  numbers  are  small  would  be  decisive  against  maintaining  any  but 
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central  orphanages,  were  it  not  that  the  children  are  brought  to  us  in  such 
a  weak  state  that  they  could  not  be  seut  to  a  distance  ;  and  again  that  local 
support  is  more  readily  drawn  out  in  behalf  of  a  local  charity  than  it  would 
be  for  a  distant  institution."  [Rev.  E.  Stuart  on  Bhagalpur.  Quoted 
Report,  1863.] 

3.  "The  Orphan  Asylum  (Mauritius)  has  prospered  in  all  its  branches 
of  instruction,  a  number  of  youths  being  now  ready  to  leave  as  apprentices, 
and  satisfactory  reports  having  been  receivod  of  those  who  were  sent  out 
in  the  same  manner  a  year  ago.  A  few  also  qualified  as  teachers  are  roady 
for  employment  in  the  Schools  Department.  The  Asylum  contains  at 
present  245  children.  The  girls  aro  all  trained  in  useful  needlework,  and 
the  boys  divided  into  soven  classes,  each  pursuing  a  different  trade,  that 
of  stone-cutting  and  masonry  having  boon  recently  added  to  the  rest." 
[Report,   1864,  on  Mauritius. J 

4.  Secundra,  India. 

"As  the  children  grow  up  there  is  difficulty  in  supplying  them  with 
industrial  employment.  The  mo3t  hopeful  are  sent  to  training  insti- 
tutions at  Benares,  and  oloven  have  already  been  sent.  There  is  a  printing 
press  established  in  the  village  by  the  native  Christians  themselves,  which 
provides  employment  for  many.  A  bookbinder  has  been  engaged,  and 
measures  are  in  progress  for  introducing  carpentry."     [Report,  1865.] 

5.  Secundra. 

"  The  mere  existence  of  an  Institution  like  this  is  a  glorious  witness 
of  the  purity  of  Christ's  religion  against  the  immorality  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  females,  especially  of  heathen  and  Mussalmans.  To  natives 
of  this  country,  an  Institution  where  girls  grow  to  womanhood  undented 
is  a  moral  impossibility.  Had  these  orphans  not  been  taken  in  by  the 
Missionaries,  the  girls  without  exception  would  have  wandered  over  the 
country  as  so  many  prostitutes  and  slaves  :  the  boys,  thieves,  slaves, 
eunuchs,  etc."     [Rev.  C.  E.  Daeuble.     Quoted  in  Report,  1868.] 

Note  A'..  Section  19. —  Young  Mm  hi  Hostels. 

This  is  only  a  modern  mode  of  doing  old  work,  but  it  seems  to  have 
special  promise  of  getting  hold  of  young  men  : — 

"Besides  the  Divinity  students  we  have  some  twenty-five  unmarried 
young  Christians,  living  in  the  new  buildings,  while  for  the  most  part  they 
compete  their  preparation  in  Lahore  for  the  B.A.,  the  M.B.,  or  the  Teachers' 
Certificate  Examination.  The  value  laid  on  this  Christian  Community 
life  by  the  yoang  men  themselves  was  remarkably  evinced  on  the  single 
occasion  when  I  was  obliged  to  enforce  severe  discipline  by  'rusticating' 
one  of  their  number  for  a  season.  The  rest  evidently  felt  that  to  be  obliged 
to  go  and  take  ordinary  lodgings  amid  the  temptations  of  the  bazaar  would 
be  an  ordeal  which  they  would  intensely  shrink  from  facing.  With  that 
single  exception  happiness  and  a  high  tone  prevailed."  [Annual  Letters, 
lwiii.     Rev.  E.  F.  E.  Wigram,  Lahore.] 

Hole  L.,  Section  21. — Mission  Scliool  Boys. 

It  was  my  fortunate  experience  while  Deputy  Commissioner  of  th« 
Gurdaspur  District,  Punjab,  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  working  of  the 
Christian  Boardne  School  called  the  Baring  High  School  at  Batala.  The 
enthusiasm  and  pluck  of  the  lads  were  admirable.  At  the  athletic  sports 
contests  with  the  non-Christian  boys  of  the  district  they  did  far  better 
than  would  be  expected  considering  their  size  and  number  (under  sixty). 
On  one  occasion  particularly  I  remember  hearing  the  smothered  remarks 
of  surprise  mixed  with  something  not  quite  pleasure,  among  the  non- 
Christian  spectators,  as  one  young  hero  after  another  with  huge  exertion 
and  pluck  succeeded  in  landing  first,  "  Yih  blii  Isai  hai  1  "  (Is  this  one 
also  a  Christian  7)  Much  of  this  enthusiasm  was  due  to  pride  in  their  flag 
—the  flag  of  the  Cross. 
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Note  At.,  Section  22.— Start  of  Girl*'  Education  in  Calcutta. 

The  way  in  winch  girls'  education  was  started  in  Calcui  I 
p.  190)  is  too  good  not  to  be  briefly  told.     On  January  25th,  1822 
Cooke,  "an  European  female,"  as  the  Report  quaintly  styles  bar, 
one  of  the  boys'  schools  to  observe  the  pronunciation  of    the 
Such  a  novelty  drew  a  crowd  round  the  school  door,  and  in  the  i 
a  little  girl,  whom  the  native  teacher  drove  away,  telling  Miss 
had  been  disturbing  them  for  three  months  by  wanting  to  be  tau 
the  boys.     Miss  Cooke  took  her  as  her  first  pupil — thus  beginni 
which  at  the  present  stage  has  developed  Christian  lady  graduates. 
Marsham,  in  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Serampore  just  before  this,  ni 
actual  beginner,  I  believe,  of  girls'  schools  in  India. 

Note  N.,  Section    24. — Unlawful    occupation    of    converts     jirevic 
conversion. 

The  case  I  have  in  mind  at  present,  though  there  have  been  ot 
i3  that  of  Aurungabad,  where  some  of  our  converts  have  been  serva 
idols,  and  as  a  fact  that  has  been  their  only  means  of  livelihood, 
to  be  done  about  such  men  1    As  Mr.  Whiteside,  the   local  Misao 
who  is  making  an  earnest  attempt  to  deal  practically  with  the 
writes  in  a  recent  letter  :  "These  people  cannot  give  up  their  one 
of  livelihood  unless  another  in  some  sort  is  provided,  and  there  is  no  roj 
way  to  do  this  save  by  what  are  called  commercial  ways."     A  case  like 
and  there  are  others,  though  perhaps  not  so  forceful,  makes  one  long 
benevolent  Carnegie  who  would  not  shrink  from  helping  Missions. 

Note  0.,  Section  25.— Industrial  work  desirable. 

I  said  in  Section  25  above  that  I  am  expressing  only  a  personal  opinio 
saying  that  industrial  work  is  not  only  necessary  in  some  cases  bu 
some  others  desirable.     But  as  a  fact  could  Missionary  opinion  be  poB 
man  by  man  I  believe  it  would  be  found  not  merely  that  many  agree 
tins,  but  have  actually  given  proof  of  it  by  starting  industrial  work  the 
selves.    It  may  be  work  in  a  small  and  humble  way,  but  it  has  been  ""* 
taken  in  the  feeling  that  it  provides  often  the  only   honest    method 
dealing  with  converts.     It  is  not  everyone  that,  though  he  may  b* 
honest  believer,  is  fitted  to  be  an  evangelist  or  spiritual  teacher,  and 
not  always  possible  for  the  new  Christian  to  find  work  in  his  old  haun1 
Some  employment  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  not  seldom,  I  do  not  a 
alwayx,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Missionary  to  try  and  provide  it. 
matter  is  one  of  increasing  urgency.     It  is  of  no  use  to  utter  coi 
platitudes,  we  must,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  sympathy  with  our  work 
the  field,  face  the  problem  and  work  it  out. 

I  add  a  few  opinions  of  Missionaries  in  the  field  which  favour  jnd 
work  in  one  shape  or  other : — 

1.  "This  Industrial  School,  we  expect,  will  go  far  to  solve  that 
puzzling  problem  what  to  do  with  boys  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  w 
we  cannot  give  Mission  employment.    Such  have  sometimes  con\ 
that  the  head  knowledge  we  have  imparted  to  them  could  not  en»l 
them  to  earn  their  living,  and  knowing  nothing  else,  not  even  how  to 
and  being  too  old  to  learn,  they  Had  lost  rather  than  gained  by  joining 
[Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart,  Fuh  Chow.     Quoted  Report,  1884.] 

2.  "  An  industrial  school  has  been  established  for  rough  textile 
focturcM,  in  which  there  are  at  present  twenty  boys  happily    lcai 
village  industries.    The  produce  of  the  school  is  already  saleable,  and 
is  a  prospect  of  selling'at  once  and  on  the  spot  all  we  can  produce. "     ( 
Letter,  1900.    Rev.  W.  C.'.Whiteside,  AuruTigabad,  Deccan.] 

3.  "/Another  year's  experience  has  only'oonfinned  all  the  more 
strong  feeling  that  our  Christian  boarding  school  is  one  of  the  most  eifii 
ways  of  raising  the  children  of  our  village  Christians,  and  if  we  have 
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a  school  we  must  also  have  an  oullet  for  it  in  the  way  of  industrial  training  ; 
for,  even  in  the  case  of  boys  of  good  character,  all  are  not  suited  to  take  up 
the  work  of  readers  or  even  school  teachers."  [Annual  Letters,  1900. 
Rev.  C.  M.  Oough,  Narowal,  Punjab.] 

4.  "  The  other  day  our  Bishop  repeatedly  affirmed  that  education  (of 
course  Christian)  was  the  key  of  the  position  as  regards  Mission  work  in 
India.  This  is  so  beyond  question  if  the  Christian  community  is  to  develop 
and  become  self-supporting.  If  we  train  up  and  direct  our  Christian 
boys  into  useful  and  profitable  fields  of  labour,  setting  ourselves  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  day,  which  is  for  a  workman  intelligent  and  skilled, 
we  shall  be  benefiting  the  country  at  large,  and  doing  all  we  can  to  build 
up  a  self-supporting  church,  therefore,  on  the  lowest  grounds  as  regards 
Christians,  it  is  the  key  of  the  position."  [Annual  Letter,  1900.  Rev.  C. 
H.  Bradburn,  Chupra,  Bengal.] 

The  last  extract  is  written  by  a  missionary  who  has  started  a  most  in- 
teresting and  promising  experiment  (indirectly  industrial)  at  Chupra, 
in  Bengal.  Mr.  Bradburn,  who  possesses  marked  ability  and  grip  in  dealing 
with  boys,  does  not  supervise  their  labour  himself,  but  places  them  as 
apprentices  with  railway  officials,  merely  looking  after  them  in  their  lodgings, 
etc.  His  work  is  described  in  the  C.  M.  Intelligencer  for  November, 
1901. 

Note  P.,  Section  2G.—The  Cotton  Trade  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

I  condense  a  brief  account  of  this  undertaking  from  Mr.  Stock's  History, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  109,  110.  Venn's  fertile  and  vigorous  mind  was  running 
on  the  possibilities  of  superseding  the  slave  trade  by  legitimate  commerce, 
as  a  more  permanently  effective  plan  than  merely  suppressing  it  by  force. 
"  You  must  show  the  native  chiefs,"'  he  used  to  say,  "  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  use  their  men  for  cultivating  the  ground  than  to  sell  them 
as  slaves.'1  The  failure  of  the  Niger  Expedition  had  put  an  end  for  the 
time  to  the  plans  for  planting  "  the  Gospel  and  the  plough  ■"  in  the  fainter- 
land  of  the  Slave  Coast ;  but  Venn's  indomitable  spirit  refused  to  be  baffled. 
He  went  to  work,  however,  in  a  quieter  way.  He  determined  to  find  out 
for  himself  what  were  the  natural  products  of  the  country  ;  he  got  the 
missionaries  to  send  him  samples  of  dyes,  cottons,  ginger,  arrowroot, 
pepper,  coffee,  palm-oil,  ivory,  ebony,  etc.  He  submitted  these  samples 
to  produce-brokers  and  other  experts.  He  himself  invested  as  an  ex- 
periment in  400  lb.  of  arrowroot  and  300  lb.  of  ginger,  and  it  was  due  '<> 
DUD  that  the  former  article  from  the  West  Coast,  became  a  staple  of 
commerce.  But  his  most  remarkable  effort  in  this  direction  was  in  the 
promotion  of  a  trade  in  cotton.  He  managed  to  interest  a  cotton  merchant, 
Mr.  Thomas  Clegg,  and  the  good  Quaker,  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  who  gave  him 
£•200  towards  sending  out  cotton  gins  and  other  machinery.  Inl859Venn 
was  able  to  write  :  "  There  are  now  200  or  300  gins  at  work  at  Abeokut.i, 
and  five  or  six  presses,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  natives.  Cotton  is  flowing 
to  England  in  a  stream  widening  every  day,  and  Abeokuta  is  rising  rapidly 
in  every  branch  of  commerce." 

Note  Q.,  Section  28.— Summary  of  Report  of  last  Committee  on 
Industrial  Missions. 

Many  missionaries  say  they  have  no  experience  of  Industrial  Missions, 
and  a  few  do  not  desire  to  see  them  carried  on  in  their  districts.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  our  oldest  and  most  experienced  missionaries  in  Africa, 
India,  and  China,  speak  in  the  very  strongest  terms  of  the  desirability, 
importance,  and  even  imperative  necessity  for  the  C.M.S.  to  take  up  this 
question.  It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a  growth  of  favourable  opinion 
on  this  subject  since  the  Report  of  1890.  Two  classes  of  Industrial  Missions 
must  be  clearly  distinguished. 

1.  Large  agricultural  or  manufacturing  establishments,  to  pro\  ide 
pii«t«nanco  (or  poor  native  Christians. 
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2.  Schools  of  technical  education,  to  carry  on  the  work 
elementary  schools  so  as  to  train  native  Christiana  in  handier 
they  may  obtain  an  honourable  livelihood. 

The  first  is  beyond  the  present  scope  of  C.M.S.  work ;  the 
might  be  furthered  by  (a)  giving  small  scholarships  to  desen 
promising  youths,  and  (6)  giving  grants-in-aid  for  technical  school* 

The  objects  sought  are  :— 

(1)  To  avoid  the  apprenticing  of  Christian  boys  to  heathen 

(2)  To  give  a  means  of  livelihood  to  those  of  our  orphans  who 
fitted  for  directly  spiritual  or  educational  work,  and   to  keep  i 
with  old  mission  schoolboys. 

(3)  To  elevate  converts  from  backward  races  so  as  to  make  i 
dependent  manly  Christians. 

(4)  To  give  employment,  where  absolutely  necessary,  to  convi 
have  lost  their  means  of  livelihood  by  becoming  Christians.      Con 
men  must  be  in  charge  of  all  industrial  work— not  ordained  missii 

In  India  arid  China  native  labour  instructors  may  be  largely  e: 
but  in  Africa  and  North-West  America  godly  laymen  should  be 
compotent  as  teachers  in  Industrial  Missions.     In  East  and  West 
East  and  West  Africans,  respectively,  might  be  used  as  instructors 

European. 

The  urgency  for  industrial  work  should  be  recognised,  and  the 
subject  should  be  kept  more  to  the  front. 

The  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  Industrial  Missions  lies  in  tb 
tion  of  an  "  Industrial  Missions  Auxiliary  "  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Minions  Auxiliary.     For  this  we  must  wait  till  God  gives  us  a  man  i 
fitted  who  shall  create  an  interest  in  Industrial  Missions  by  making 
the  need  for  them. 

Note  R.,    Section    29.— The   change    wrought    by    Johnson    at 
Town  (formerly  Hogbrook). 

This  is  the  Report  after  two  years  : — 

"  The  town  itself  is  laid  out  with  regularity  ;  nineteen  streets  are 
and  are  made  plain  and  level,  with  good  roads  round  the  town  ; 
stone  church  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  habitations,  a  Govt  r  n 
a  parsonage  house,  a  hospital,  school-houses,  store-houses,  a  bridj 
several  arches,  some  native  dwellings,  and  other  buildings  all  of  si 
either  finished  or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  But  the  state  of  cul 
further  manifests  the  industry  of  the  people.  All  are  farmers ; 
fenced  in,  are  attached  to  every  dwelling  ;  all  the  land  in  the  itu 
neighbourhood  is  under  cultivation,  and  pieces  of  land  even  to  Hm 
of  three  miles.  There  are  many  rice  fields,  and  among  oth'i 
raised  for  food  are  cassavas,  plantains,  coco,  yams,  coffee,  and 
corn  j  of  fruits  they  have  bananas,  oranges,  limes,  pineapples,  groun 
guavas,  and  papaws  ;  of  animals  there  are  horses,  cows,  bullocks, 
goats,  pigs,  ducks  and  fowls  ;  a  daily  market  is  held  for  the  sale  of  arti 
and  on  Saturdays  this  market  is  large  and  general.  It  has  been 
said  that  all  are  farmers  ;  but  many  of  them,  beside  the  culttvu 
the  ground,  have  learned  and  exercise  various  trades  ;  fifty  of  th 
masons  and  bricklayers,  forty  carpenters,  thirty  sawyers,  thin 
makers,  twenty  tailors,  four  blacksmiths,  and  two  butchers.  In 
various  waya  upwards  of  six  hundred  of  the  negroes  maintain 
selves,  and  have  been  enabled  in  this  short  space  of  time,  by  the  frui 
their  own  productive  industry,  to  relieve  from  all  expense,  ou 
personal  account,  that  Government  to  which  they  pay  the  most  gre 
allegiance." 

And  the  Official  Report  on  Roads  and  Public  Buildings,  issued  in 
thus  concludes  its  remarks  on  Regent,  as  Regent's  Town  had  OODM 
calle  1  :— 

"  Let  it  be  considered  that  not  more  than  three  or  four  years  have 
since  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  population  were  taken  i 
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the  holds  of  slave  ships,  aud  who  can  compare  their  present  condition 
with  that  from  which  they  were  rescued  without  seeing  manifest  cause 
to  exclaim,  '  The  hand  of  heaven  is  in  this  1 !  Who  can  contrast  the  simple 
and  sincere  Christian  worship  which  precedes  and  follows  their  daily 
labours,  with  the  grovelling  and  malignant  superstition  of  their  original 
state,  their  gree-grees,  their  red  water,  their  witchcraft,  and  their  devils' 
houses,  without  feeling  and  acknowledging  a  miracle  of  good,  which  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  Almighty  could  alone  have  wrought."' 
[Quoted  in  Stock's  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  166]. 

Nols  S.,  Section  29.— Early  progress  in  New  Zealand. 

"  When  Marsden  paid  his  first  visit  hi  1820,"  Mr.  Stock  writes,  Vol.  I.; 
p.  210,  "things  looked  brighter  in  several  ways.  The  'arts  of  life' 
really  seemed  to  be  progressing.  There  were  fields  of  wheat,  there  were 
horses  and  cattle ;  fruit  trees  sent  from  Sydney  were  flourishing  ;  black- 
smiths' shops,  sawpits,  ropcwalks  were  at  work  ;  and  a  boarding  school 
was  successful  in  taming  and  teaching  even  the  wild  and  volatile  Maori 
children. " 

Note  T.,  Section  29.— Darwin's  recorded  opinion  of  Mission  work. 

"  In  1835  H.M.S.  Beagle,  then  on  its  famous  scientific  voyage  round 
the  world,  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  Charles  Darwin,  then  a  young 
naturalist,  visited  the  Mission  Station  at  Waimate,  where  William  Williams, 
Davis,  and  Clarke  were  at  work.  Viewing  with  admiration  the  external 
scene  presented,  the  gardens,  farmyard,  cornfield,  etc.,  he  wrote,  '  Native 
workmanship,  taught  by  the  missionaries,  has  effected  the  change.  The 
lesson  of  the  missionary  is  the  enchanter's  wand.  I  thought  the  whole 
scene  admirable  ....  And  to  think  that  this  was  in  the  centre  of  canni- 
balism, murder,  and  all  atrocious  crimes.  I  took  leave  of  the  missionaries 
with  thankfulness  for  their  kind  welcome,  and  with  feelings  of  high  respect 
for  their  gentlemanlike,  useful,  and  upright  characters.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  body  of  men  better  adapted  for  the  high  office  which  they 
fulfil.'1  [Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Natural  History  and  Geology 
of  the  Countries  visited  during  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle  round  the 
World  by  Charles  Darwin.    Quoted  Stock,  Vol.  I.,  p.  358.] 

Note  U.,  Section  32.— Mackay  of  Uganda. 

It  would  be  almost  ridiculous  to  write  anything  about  industrial  mission 
work  without  some  reference,  at  least,  to  Mackay,  who  in  some  ways  was  the 
prince  of  industrial  missionaries.  The  teaching  of  printing  is  one  of  the 
many  things  he  started  in  Uganda,  and  how  he  would  rejoice  in  Mr.  Borup'a 
pupils  I  There  is  hardly  a  finer  instance  to  be  found  in  lustory  of  the  true 
industrial  missionary  than  Alexander  Mackay,  who  could  not  help  trying  to 
teach  everything  he  knew,  and  yet  felt,  as  he  himself  writes,  there  is  nothing 
else  so  well  worth  living  for  as  to  teach  the  glorious  Gospel  to  the  people  that 
have  so  long  been  in  darkness. 

Note  V.,  Section  34. — Combination  of  Industrial  with  General  Education. 
Time  table  of  work — Mengo  Industrial  School : — 
6  a.m.  The  big  drum  beats  and  all  hands  must  turn  out  of  bed,  cook 

their  breakfast— and  pal  it. 
7.30  a.m.  They  assemble  in  the  class-rooms  and  have  a  writing  lesson 

till  8.15  a.m. 
8.15  a.m.  till  12.  Manual  work  in  the  workshops. 
12  noon  to  1.15.  Interval. 
1.15  p.m.  Arithmetic  classes. 
2  to  5  p.m.  (Except  on  Saturdays,  which  is  a  half-holiday.)    Work  in 

the  shops. 
6  to  7.45  p.m.  Interval  for  cooking  and  eating  the  evening  meal,  ic. 
7.45  to  9  p.m.  Bible  class. 
(Letter  from  the  Rev.  Martin  J.  Hall,  Uganda,  CM.  Intelligencer,  1901.1 
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Some  other  testimony  is  appended  showing  how  very  commoi 
been  the  practice  tu  combine  industrial  with  general  education. 

1 .  School  for  Indians  of  British  Guiana. 
"  Their  progress  i3  encouraging,  and  soon  they  will  have  c 

usual  range  of  a  common  school.    Among  the  most  in  teres 
which  they  are  instructed  is  Psalmody,  and  often  is  my  heart  cheered 
hear  them  singing  so  sweetly.    Their  ear  is  musical,  and  their  voice 
of  improvement.    The  impression  made  upon  others  by  their  singing 
striking.    The  remaining  hours  are  for  manual  labour,  such  as  de 
weeding,  planting,  or  carpentering  ;  and  though  patience  is  often  pu 
test,  their  behaviour  on  the  whole  is  satisfactory.     In  ability  in 
they  far  surpass  the  coloured  children,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  the 
children.    [Report,  1838.] 

2.  "  Upwards  of  twenty  Christian  carpenters    and   stonemason 
Allepie  now  reside  at  Cochin,  whither  they  have  been  induced  to  go 
sequence  of  the  great  demand  for  labour,  owing  to  the  rapid  incn 

trade Among  the  converts  in  this  mission  are  a  master  sa 

master  carpenter,  and  a  foreman  mason.  Such  independent  mem 
the  mission,  where  the  conduct  is  consistent,  are  of  great  value  in  an 
church.    All  the  artisans  maintain  themselves  respectably  ;  moat 

have  married  from  the  girls'  school It  is  difficult  to  over- 

importance  of  such  a  body  of  independent  Protestant  converts,  if 
tended,  for  the  dissemination  and  establishment  of  the  truth  in  Ind 
attempt  to  train  up  artisans  was  begun  about  twelve  years  ago,  and 
time  met  with  very  great  opposition  from  the  relatives  and  friends 
boys.     It  is  regarded  with  far  different  feelings  now,  and  may  be  carri 
to  almost  any  extent  in  AUepie  but  not  in  any  other  of  our  misn 
Travancore."    [Rev.  J.  Hawksworth,  reporting  on  Allepie,  quoted 
1856.] 

3.  ''  Four  years  ago  there  was  no  Christian  school  at  Thakerpuk 
teachers  of  the  heathen  school  there  were  of  the  most  ordinary  claa 
knowing  nothing  whatever  of  the  business  of  teaching  further  than 
driving  by  rote  and  the  cane  the  contents  of  certain  commonplace 
hooks  into  the  memories  of  some  thirty  or  forty  boys.     Now  we  fin 
same  school  for  heathen  boys  much  enlarged  and  improved,  with  most 
same  teachers,  brightened  up,  lively,  intelligent,  and  to  all  appearance 
interested  in  their  work,  teaching  a  much  enlarged  course  of  lesson 
considerable  vigour  and  energy.    We  find,  too,  that  since  then  two  bos 
schools  have  been  formed  for  Christian  boys  and  Christian  girls,  con 
together  about  seventy  cleanly,  well  ordered,  and  highly  intelligent  lo 
children — from  about  seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age.    The  upper  cl 
lx)th  boys  and  girls,  can  read  and  write  their  own  language  \\  ill  ; 
have  acquired  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge,  for  their  time  of  life, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  their  own  country,  Church  history 
natural  history  ;  they  can  draw  maps,  reducing  the  scale  from  a  very 
to  a  small  one,  some  of  them  very  well  indeed,  so  that  some  of  their 
sold  ;  they  are  trained  in  industrial  employments  also,  gardeniu 
making,  boat  rowing — as  their  district  is  half  water  ;  and  1 1 
addition,  needlework  and  housework,  two  or  three  at  a  time  taking 
to  cook  for  themselves  and  the  boys  ;  above  all,  their  Scriptural  in 
is  by  no  means  neglected  ;  they  can  answer  as  well,  as  least  in 
of  the  Bible,  as  the  pupils  of  many  schools  where  scarcely  anythin 
taught.     [Rev.  Q.  Cuthbcrt's  account  of  Mr.  J.  Long's  work  at 
puker,  near  Calcutta.    Report,  1855.] 

4.  "  A  farm  is  attached  to  the  school  in  which  cassava,  cotton  plan 
trees,  arrowroot,  etc.,  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.     A  carp 
and  a  tailor  are  attached  to  the  school,  who  give  instruction  to  t 
The  whole  school  are  employed  in  industrial  employments  from  6.30 
in  the  morning,  and  again  from  3  to  5  in  the  evening.    Their  indoor 
oooupy  them  from  10  to  3." 
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Model  aud  Training  School,  Kissey,  West  Africa.  Government  pays  for 
liberated  slaves  ;  Colony-born  boys  pay  2d.  a  week,  day  scholars.  [Report, 
1855.]  ■ 

5.  "  The  boys  are  now  dividedjntofour  classes,  of  which  every  fourth  day 
one  class  has  to  perform  manual  labour  while  the  other  three  classes  are  at 
school.  Their  manual  labour  consists  at  present  chiefly  in  brickmaking." 
[Kissey.    Report,  1861.] 

6.  "  They  rise  with  the  dawn  of  day,  when  most  of  the  boys  are  told  off 
to  work  in  the  garden,  others  in  the  dormitories  and  cleaning  the  compound  ; 
while  the  girls  do  the  same  with  their  dormitories,  and  clean  the  schoolroom. 
At  7.30  the  bell  again  calls  them  together,  and  there  is  a  rush  to  the  river, 
close  by,  and  then  swimming,  plunging,  splashing,  and  shouting,  making  old 
men  wish  they  were  boys  again.  After  this  come  buckets  of  steaming  hot 
tea,  and  rolls  of  bread.  From  9  to  10  we  have  prayers  and  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  but  before  this  some  thirty  or  forty  day  boys  arrive  from  the  neigh- 
bouring camp,  each  with  his  little  tin  can  containing  rice  and  curry  for  his 
morning  meal.  At  10  o'clock  the  roll  is  called,  and  school  begins.  Nothing 
is  now  heard  but  English,  while  a  little  before  there  was  nothing  but  Creole, 
and  in  the  afternoon  it  will  be  all  Hindi  and  Tamil.  At  stated  times  the  girls 
do  all  the  sewing  and  washing  for  the  establishment,  and  take  their  turn 
helping  in  the  kitchen."  [Mr.  Honiss,  The  Plaisance  Orphanage,  Mauritius ; 
quoted  Report,  1890.]  M 

7.  "  In  the  schoolroom  the  keenest  efforts  of  the  children  through  these 
last  months  of  the  year  are  directed  towards  the  preparation  of  articles  of 
plain  sewing  and  fancy  work,  drawing  and  kindergarten  painting,  to  be 
shown  at  the  competitive  exhibition  of  school  work  held  in  the  Colony  every 
year  in  December.  Last  year  we  showed,  for  the  first  lime,  landscape  and 
other  shaded  drawings  and  maps  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate,  in  addi- 
tion to  needlework,  bread  and  cakes."  [Annual  letter,  1900,  Miss  Pidsley, 
Annie  Walsh  Institution,  Sierra  Leone.] 

Note  W.,  Section  36.— Desirableness  of  getting  well-to-do  Native  Chris- 
tians to  help  their  poorer  brethren. 
"  On  the  temporal  side  of  missionary  work  our  converts  come  under  the 
laws  of  political  economy.  As  Christians  they  will,  and  must,  in  some  ways 
contract  new  wants  which  will  bring  about  a  more  expensive  scale  of  living 
than  that  of  their  heathen  neighbours.  But,  if  so,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that,  man  for  man,  the  Christian  should  be  able  to  produce  by  his  labour  B 
■higher  value  than  the  non-Christian  ;  otherwise  he  will  infallibly  fall  behind 
in  the  great  social  race.  This  can  be  brought  about  only  by  industrial 
training.  But  the  staple  industry  of  India,  which  absorbs  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  its  labour,  is  agriculture.  To  solve  the  industrial  problem,  the 
Christian  community  must  be  attached  to  the  soil,  or,  rather,  must  attach 
the  soil  to  itself.  How  is  this  to  be  done  1  I  confess  to  the  feeling  of  stand- 
ing before  a  blank  wall.  Our  missionary  experiments  in  the  way  of  Chris- 
tian settlements  have  not  yet  been  successful.  They  lack  economical 
independence,  and  therewith  stability  and  the  power  of  self-propagation. 
The  only  helpful  method  that  I  see  is  to  enlist  the  help  and  sympathy  of  our 
higher  class  Christians."  [Decennial  Conference,  Bombay,  1892-93. 
Rev.  Dr.  Weitbrccht,  Batala,  Punjab.] 

Note  X.,  Section  36.—Sharanpur  (Nasik). 

The  following  interesting  remarks  given  by  an  experienced  native  Indian 
Missionary  will  tell  something  of  Sharanpur  (Nasik),  and  also  notes  a  useful 
opinion  on  industrial  work  : — 

"  We  have  gathered  a  large  proportion  of  our  native  Christians  from 
among  the  depressed  classes  in  India,  and  we  wish  to  elevate  them  and 
build  them  up  into  respectable  communities,  in  order  that  ere  long  they 
may  be  able  to  support  their  own  churches  and  pastors,  and  even  to  send 
missionaries  to  their  brethren  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  blessed  Gospel.     Now  bow  can  they  do  all  thb  uuless  we  make  them 
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capable,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  becoming   independent  1 
opinion  no   plan  is  better  suited  to  carry  out  our  purpose  than 
training  those  at  least  of  the  rising  generation  to  some  sort  of  it 
work.    .    .    .    The  idea  was  first  worked  out  by  the  Rev. 
....    in  1851  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  him 
fellow  labourer  for  some  years.    A  plan  for  establishing  a  Christian 
near  Nasik  with  an  orphanage  for  boys  and  girls,  and  an  industrial 
tution  for  training  not  only  orphan  boys,  but  the  sons  of  native  C' 
was  begun  with  due  thought  and  prayer,  and  soon  carried  in 
by  the  indefatigable  energy  and  business-like  ability  of  Mr.  Pi 
beginning  of  1805  we  were  in  regular  working  order.     We 
carpentry,  and  as  the  need  arose  we  found  the  necessity  of  adi 
southing,  painting,  and  weaving.     But  before  we  put  a  boy  to 
nical  work,  we  taught  him  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  in  our  pr 
As  soon  as  the  boys  finished  their  school  course  we  drafted  them  one 
into  the  industrial  school,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  had  su 
abilities,  and  were  trained  for  evangelistic  work.     Our   institution 
subsequently  increased  by  the  transfer  to  our  mission  by  the  <  ■ 
of  a  number  of  African  youths  rescued  from  slavery  ;  and  to  their  h 
be  it  said,  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  afterwards  returned  to 
own  country  as  qualified  tradesmen,  and  lived  honourable  CI 
there.    Six  of  these  youths  formed  the  gallant  band  that  accom 
Livingstone  on  his  last  expedition.     ...     As  soon  as  a  boy 
ticcd  to  a  trade  half  a  rupee  a  month  was  saved  for  him  the 
rupee  a  month  for  the  second  year,  two  rupees  for  the  third,  and 
till  he  completed  his  apprenticeship,  when  he  was  paid  full  wages.    . 
If  properly  managed,  an  industrial  school  need  not  become  a  bur>' 
mission.     .    .    .    The  Sharanpur  Institution  at  Nasik  supported  itsdl 

a  few  years We  charged  the  exact  cost  for  work  tku 

institution,  plus  20  per  cent,  for  our  direction  and  supervision,  and  pecf 
gladly  sent  their  work  to  us,  as  they  found  we  did  it  better  and  ch 
than  they  could  get  it  in  the  Bazaar.'1  [Decennial  Conference,  Bom 
1892-3.    Bev.  Sorabji  Khasrcdji,  Poona.] 

Note  7.,  Section  38.— The  indirect  influence  of  Missions. 

This  is  immense,  as  said  in  the  text,  and  can  hardly  be  cxag, 
the  case  of  India.    Take  one  great  fact,  that  no  one  dare 
present  day  pretending  to  be  an  educated  religious  teacher    who 
preach  strenuously  the  unity  of  God.     Idolatry  is  relegated  to  the  ill! 
and  thoughtless  mass  of  the  community.    Specific  testimony  is    q 
below  : — 

1.  "  Christian    truth    is  made   the    basis    of    all    that    is  taught. 
Christian  morals  the  basis  of  the  discipline.     .     .    .    The  endeavour 
convey  Scriptural  teaching,  not  by  statements  made  in  the  outset  which 
violently  shock  their  prejudices,  and  which  are  in  danger  of  awakenin 
ridicule  or  disgust,  but  by  a  course  of  instruction  which  shall  be  uni 
solemn  in  tone,  and  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  state  of  mind  and  per* 
of  comprehension  of  the  pupils.    The  result  hoped  for  is  from  the  brin, 
to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  a  sustained  and  steady  influence,  and  sci 
every  opportunity  afforded  by  enquiries  elicited  from  the  boys  theinsel 
and  simple  explanations  of  the  passage  in  hand,  rather  than  run 
violently  counter  to  their  feelings,  and    treating    them   with  contempt 
[Bev.  T.  V.  French,  Agra.    Report,  1852.] 

2.  "  I  believe  that  no  great  number  of  the  native  children  ultima 
become  Christians,  but  we  have  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  the  im] 
moral  habits  which  have  followed  from  their  attendance  at  the  M 
schools,  and  from  the  education  they  receive  there."'  [Sir  C.  Wood's  a 
June  3rd,  1853.    C.M.S.  Intelligencer,  Vol.  5,  p.  507.] 

3.  "  There  is  a  very  great  demand  among  the  mercantile  gentle  men 
settled  in  Cochin  for    w-'S«t«i.  domestic  servants,  and  workmen  in  gi 
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who  know  more  or  less  English.  The  young  men  educated  in  our  Mission 
have  a  high  character  for  honesty  and  strict  integrity,  and,  in  consequence, 
are  much  sought  after."  [Rev.  H.  Baker,  Travancore.  Quoted  Report, 
1856.) 

4.  "  A  rich  Hindu  landlord  in  the  city  (Amritsar)  confessed  that  he 
would  rather  have  Christian  tenants  than  any  other,  because  they  paid 
better,  were  more  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  took  more  care  of  his  pro- 
perty."   [Mr.  Wade,  quoted  CM.  Intelligencer,  1886.] 

5.  "  Found  a  religious  department  of  education.  The  customs  of  our 
country  are  degenerating  fast,  because  we  have  no  religious  teachers. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  depraved  religions  of  foreign  barbarians  spring  up  and 
deceive  our  people.  Every  province  is  full  of  Chapels  (sic),  while  we  have 
only  one  temple  in  each  county  for  our  sage  Confucius."  [Memorial  of 
Chinese  students  to  their  Government.     Quoted  Report,  1896.] 

6.  "  To  estimate  our  work  by  the  number  of  converts  that  we  make 
would  be  a  poor  estimate  indeed.  To  one  who  has  worked  like  myself  in 
this  school  the  good  hand  of  our  God  is  plainly  seen  in  the  change  that 
comes  over  the  character  of  most  of  our  boys.  The  ardent  desire  for  search 
after  religious  truth,  the  deep  reverence  for  holy  things,  the  longing  after 
purity  and  spotlessness  awakened  in  the  school,  is  in  many  cases  carried 
into  the  life  of  action.  But  not  one  of  our  former  students  has  yet  stood 
out  to  witness  for  the  Master  in  the  face  of  persecution.  He  who  knoweth 
the  secret  of  all  hearts  knows  best  how  many  secret  disciples  there  are 
who,  out  of  fear  of  persecution,  dare  not  proclaim  the  truth  they  inwardly 
rejoice  in.  Outward  circumstances  lead  us  to  cherish  this  hope.  The 
marvellous  way  they  cling  to  a  school  proscribed  by  their  orthodox  teachers, 
and  the  respect  and  veneration  they  pay  to  those  connected  with  it,  are  mi 
hopeful  signs.  The  most  respected  European  in  this  city,  and  in  this 
Presidency  among  Mohammedans,  is  the  Rev.  E.  Sell,  who  was  once  the 
head  of  this  Institution.  The  Rev.  Malcolm  Goldsmith,  who  was  the 
Principal  of  this  School,  is  honoured  as  a  saint  by  Mohammedans  in 
this  city  (Madras)."  [Rev.  J.  S.  Peter,  Native  Headmaster  of  Harris 
School,  Madras.    Quoted  Report,  1897.] 

7.  "  These  children  have  extraordinary  memories,  and  can  learn  any 
number  of  texts,  hymns,  etc.,  by  heart  with  the  greatest  case.  The  educa- 
tion given  is,  of  course,  not  limited  to  purely  religious  subjects.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  excellence  of  the  general  education  which  the  scholars 
receive  that  induces  the  parents  in  many  cases  to  send  their  children  to 
us,  and  for  its  sake,  in  some  instances,  to  tolerate  the  largo  amount  of 
religious  teaching.  [Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  Salt  and  Kcrak.  Quoted  Report, 
1898.] 

8.  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  there  is  a  far  higher  tone  in  Noble 
College,  Masulipatam,  than  there  was  in  the  school  where  I  spent  my 
youth."    [Annual  Letter,  1899.    Rev.  E.  G.  Roberts.] 

9.  "  I  was  much  struck  in  looking  over  the  B.A.  essays  on  the  subject, 
'  We  boast  that  we  arc  better  than  our  fathers,'  to  notice  how  their  thoughts 
are  evidently  being  leavened  by  Christiau  teaching  and  civilization.  One 
and  ail  condemned  child  marriage  ;  many  pronounced  emphatically  against 
idol  worship  ;  and  some  declared  their  belief  that  one  of  the  signs  of  advance 
in  the  present  day  was  that  men  now  believe  in  one  God  who  is  a  Spirit." 
[Bev.  G.  B.  Durrant,  Agra.    Quoted  Report,  1899.] 

10.  "  There  is,  I  think,  an  increasing  confidence  in  Christianity — 
husbands  believe  in  it  for  their  wives  !  One  came  for  a  talk  the  other  day 
to  ask  about  his  wife.  He  felt  the  one  thing  for  her  was  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, but  if  there  seemed  no  likelihood  of  that  he  felt  he  must  send  her 
away  !  Another  wants  his  wife  to  become  a  Christian  because  he  thinks 
it  would  take  the  conceit  out  of  her.  She  is  a  very  clever  little  lady,  and 
inclined  to  look  down  upon  others,  so  is  not  popular."  [Miss  Tapson, 
Hakodate,  Japan.     Quoted  Report,  1901.] 
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It  is  a  fact  that  has  been  recognised  by  numerous  writers,  and 
especially  by  travellers  in  Africa  and  the  East,  that  Catholic  Mis- 
sionaries among  the  native  races  have  uniformly  followed  the  old 
Benedictine  motto  "  ora  et  labora,"  and  combined  industrial 
training  of  some  sort  with  doctrinal  teaching  and  moral  instruc- 
tion. Indeed,  the  general  experience  of  our  Missionaries  has  been 
that  without  some  preliminary  training  in  habits  of  work  and 
industry,  which  are  at  least  the  rudiments  of  civilisation,  religious 
or  moral  teaching  has  very  little,  if  any,  effect. 

The  industrial  teaching  of  the  Society  of  Algerian  Missionaries, 
known  as  "  The  White  Fathers  "  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  in  various 
parts  of  Equatorial  Africa ;  the  extensive  industrial  establishments 
for  the  Zulu  Kaffirs,  directed  by  the  Trappists  in  Natal ;  the  re- 
markable creation  of  "  New  Nursia "  by  the  Benedictines  for 
the  Australian  natives  in  West  Australia,  are  the  best  known 
instances  of  this  industrial  Missionary  training  and  have  often  been 
described. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  reliable  and  up-to-date  information 
regarding  such  industrial  education  in  our  Catholic  Missions 
in  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  limiting  my  inquiry  to 
those  which  are  evangelizing  the  "  native  "  races,  almost  exclusively 
non-Christian,  of  the  different  countries.  For  this  purpose  I 
forwarded  a  request  for  such  information,  together  with  a  printed 
list  of  questions  upon  specific  points  about  which  information 
was  desired,  to  the  heads  of  a  selected  number  of  these  Missions. 
I  have  received  a  large  number  of  replies,  varying  much  in  style 
and  amount  of  information  conveyed,  though  I  have  to  regret  that 
from  several  I  have  up  to  date  not  received  answers. 

In  a  few  cases  I  have  been  able  to  supply  some  information  by 
quoting  from  the  pages  of  Illustrated  Catholic  Missions,  of  which 
I  am  the  editor. 

It  will  be  useful  hero  to  append  a  general  list  of  the  chief  Catholic 
Missions  to  native  races  in  the  British  Empire,  indicating  (1)  the 
official  name  of  each  Mission  (whether  archdiocese,  diocese, 
vicariate,  prefecture,  etc. ) ;  (2)  the  Missionary  Society  in  whose 
charge  it  is;  (3)  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission,  (4)  remarks 
indicating  the  country  or  population  evangelized  by  it.  To  most 
of  these  I  have    applied    for  returns;    those  marked  with  an 
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asterisk  (•)  have  replied  to  my  application;  those  marked  witi 
dagger  (f)  are  illustrated  from  other  sources ;  of  the  remaiuder 
have  no  details,  which  I  extremely  regret. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  comment  at  any  length  on  the  various  repSt 
which  follow,  and  which  speak  for  themselves.     Although  it  «n 
be  seen  that  they  by  no  means  cover  the  whole  Missionary  field 
as   they  represent  not  quite  a  third  of  all  the  Missions  enumera 
in  the  general  table,  yet  they  may  be  taken  as  fairly  represents 
of  native  Missions  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  parts  of  America. 

In  nearly  all  cases  it  appears  that  some  kind  of  industry 
ami  agricultural  training  enters,  in  many  cases  largely,  into  thi 
ordinary  work  of  the  Mission.  Generally  speaking — especialh 
in  Africa — this  is  carried  on  less  in  the  form  of  schools  than 
in  that  of  actual  Mission  work,  in  building  churches  ami 
residences,  cultivating  foodstuffs,  and  similar  lalxmrs,  in  w 
the  younger  natives  are  trained  to  assist  the  Europeans  and 
to  work  under  their  direction.  Uganda  offers  a  striking  illus 
tion  of  this  method.  It  will  be  noted  that  some  Missionary  ordi 
notably  the  White  Fathers  and  the  Trappists,  have  the 
advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  lay-brothers,  in  some  cases  8[ 
trained  for  the  work.  In  many  Missions  this  kind  of  work 
done  for  girls  and  children  by  religious  sisters,  sometimes  (as 
in  India)  natives  themselves.  There  is  indication  of  the  growing 
tendency  to  train  and  employ  native  teachers,  though  in  parts  ol 
India  it  will  be  olraerved  that  certain  objections  are  raised  to  them. 

The   general   verdict   on    industrial   and  agricultural  education 
for  natives  is  most  favourable.    In  some  cases  it  is  judged,  as 
think  rightly,  of  more  importance  than  a  purely  literary  educa: 
I  call  attention  to  the  striking  and  emphatic  expression  of  opi 
on  this  head  from  the  Zambesi  Mission  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rhod 
(11a).      That  there  are  dangers  connected  with  it,  unless  properlj 
directed  and  safeguarded,  is  clearly  indicated  both  in  Africa  and 
India.    But  with  such  safeguards  it  seems  destined   to  do 
greatest  good  to  the  native  populations. 

In  nearly  all  cases  it  will  be  found  that  industrial  and  li 
education  go  pari  passu,  and  the  combination  is  considered  adv. 
tageous.     More  advanced  liberal  education  for  specially   talen 
pupils  is  the  rule,  and  some  of  the  natives  are  trained    for  th* 
Missionary  life,  or  at  least  for  being  catechists  or  teachers. 

The  difficulties  encountered  are  varied  and  numerous,  but 
chief  of  all  appears  to  be  lack  of  peouniary  means.    Governm 
grants  seem  to  be  urgently  needed  in  the  more  promising  Missionary 
fields,  such  as  Uganda.    There  is  little  douht  that  such  mo; 
would  be   well  spent.     Caste  prejudice  is  an  extra  difficulty 
with  in  the  Indian  Missions. 

With  the  exception  of  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  perhaps 
some  limited  extent  in  India,  there  is  little  evidence  of  oppositio 
or  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  white  population ;    but  perha 
my  returns  do  not  cover  a  sufficiently  wide  area  to  speak  wi 
great  certainty  on  this  point. 
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In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  tender  my  best  thanks  to  their  Graces 
the  Archbishops  of  Agra  and  Colombo,  to  their  Lordships  Bishops 
Hanlon  and  Streicher  (Uganda),  Pelckmans  (Lahore),  Cardot 
(Burma),  Dontenville  (British  Columbia),  and  Hopkins  (British 
Honduras),  and  to  the  Rev.  Fathers  Mayr  (Natal),  Bartholomew 
(Allahabad),  Beveley  (N.  Punjab),  Bertram  (Rajputana),  Caussanel 
(Trichinopoly),  Eleinschneider  (Madras),  Dunn  (N.  Borneo),  and 
to  Brother  Nivard  (Natal),  for  the  information  they  have  kindly 
compiled  and  forwarded  at  my  request. 

L.  .0.  Casabtelli, 
Illustrated  Catholic  Mission*, 
St.  Bede's  College, 
Manchester. 
1st  April  190a 
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TABLE    OF    CATHOLIC    MISSIONS    IN    THE    BRI1 

EMPIRE. 


AFRICA. 


West  Africa.  ' 


Vicariate  or 

Missionary 

Head- 

Prefecture. 

Society. 

quarters. 

Remarks. 

1.   tSierra  Leono 

Cong.  H.  Ghost 

Freetown     - 

2.  f  Gold  Coast 

Lyons       Semi- 

Klmina 



3.  t  Benin 

nary. 
ii        ii 

LagM 

tains 
V'lruba,  etc 

4.      l/)wer  Niger 

Cong.  H.  Ghost 

Onit-sha 

6.      Upper  Niger 

Lyons       Semi- 

Lokoja 

IrHifHff      Ga 

nary. 

Sokoto.    H 

Central  Africa. 

0.   •Upper  Nile 

Mill  Hill 

Society. 

Mengo 

1    Uganda 

7.   •  North      Victoria 

White    Fathers 

Rubaga 

J         torate. 

Nyanza. 

8.     Nyasa 

t*             H 

Kaiambi 



J.     North   Zanzibar 

Cong.  11.  Ghost 

Zanzibar 

Cnmprise*  Z» 

Coaitandfi 
land. 

South  Africa. 

10.      Basutoland 

Oblatos  of  Mnry 



11.    *t  Natal       - 

M                  »• 

I'ictcrmantzburg 

Contains   the 
Trap) 
trial  settlemi 

Mnriannhil 

i  MOM 

Oakford. 

ll.A't  Zambesi  [Rho- 

•lueuits    - 

liulawuvo   • 



desia]. 

African  Islands. 

12.      Mauritius   - 

Tort  Louis 

13.      Seychelles  - 

Capuchins 

Port         Victoria 
(Mahe). 
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Diooem  or 
Vicariate. 


Missionary 
8ociety. 


Head- 
quarters. 


Remarks. 


14. 

16. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

SO. 
21. 

22. 
23. 

24. 


Calcutta       (aroh- 

diooese)  ■ 
Krishnagar 

Dacca 


'Agra  (archdiocese) 

•Allahabad 

•Lahore        ■        ■ 
'Kashmir     ■        ■ 

•Rajputana 
Bettiah 

Bombay      (arch- 
diocese). 


8.  J.         -        - 

Milan  Society  - 
Society  of  Holy 

Cross. 
Salvatorian 

Society. 
Capuchins 


Mill  Hill 

Society. 
Capuchins 


Jesuits 


25.  •Trichinopoly 

26.  Poena 

27.  Mangalore 

28.  •  Madras        (arch- 

diocese). 

29.  Vitagapatam 


30.  Hyderabad 

31.  Nagpur 


32.  Verapoly    (arch- 

diocese). 

33.  Quilon 

34.  Trichnr 

35.  Ernakulam 

36.  f  Changana- 

cherry 

37.  [Pondicherry 

(archdiocese).] 

38.  Kumbakonam    - 

39.  Mysore 


Secular  and  Mill 
Hill  Society. 

Cong,  of  St. 
Francis  of 
Sales. 

Milan  Semi- 
nary. 

Cong,     of     St. 
Francis     of 
Sales. 

Carmelites 


i  Syrian  clergy 
>  under  Syrian 
}     bishops. 

Paris  Society  - 


Calcutta 

Krishnagar 
Dacca 

Shillong 

Agra 

Allahabad 

Lahore 
Rawalpindi 

Ajmere 
Bettiah 

Bombay 


Trichinopoly 

Poona 

Mangalore 

Madras 

Vizagapatam 

Hyderabad 

Nagpur 

Verapoly     - 
Quilon 


Pondicherry 

Kumbakonam 
Bangalore    - 


Five     divisions  «of 

Bengal. 
West  Bengal. 
East  Bengal 

Assam  and  Mani- 
pore. 

Part  of  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces. 

Part  of  N.W.  Pre 
vinces. 

Panjab. 

N.  Panjab and  Kash- 
mir. 

Districts  of  Bengal 
adjoining  Nepal. 

Bombay    Island, 
Broach,     Baroda, 
Sind,  Cutch,  etc., 
Guzerat. 

Madura,  8.  India. 

S.W.  Coast. 

Part  of  Malabar  and 
all  8.  Canara. 

8.E.  Coast  and  in- 
terior. 

Along  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal- 

Nixam'a      Territory 

and  adjoining  Bri- 
tish territory. 

Most  of  Central  Pro- 
vinces, the  Berars, 
part  of  Nizam's 
Territory 

Travancore. 

In  Travancore. 

)  For  the  8yro-Mala- 
-     bar   Christians  of 
S.India. 

[French  Territory ;] 
Arcot,  Salem, 
Chingleput. 

Mysore,  Coorg. 


Burma. 


Dioeese  or 
Vicariate. 

Missionary 
8ociety. 

Head- 

quarters. 

Remarks. 

40.  •Southern    - 

41.  •Northern    • 

42.  Eastern 

— * — M^^JM- 

Paris  Society  - 

»        .. 
Milan  Seminary 

'■  -  ■     '** ' — -ir-*" 

Rangoon     • 
Mandalay    • 

Tungoo 
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CEYLON. 


43.  'Colombo  (arch 

diocese)    • 

44.  Jaffna 

4fi.      Kandy 

4(1.      Galle 

47.      Trincomalee 


Oblates  of  Mary 


Benedictines 

Jesuits 


Colombo 
Jaffa* 

Kandy 

Galle 

Trincomalee 


|  West 

I  N.W    P 

{N .  Province. 
N  (  entral  I' 
|  I  -rural  Pro 
lUva  i 
/S.  Prori 
tSaharagam 

K.  Provinra. 


STRAITS. 


48.      Malacca 


Paris  Society    • 


Singapore 


Straits 


OTHER  ASIATIC   POSSKssii 


I!).       Hun;;  Kong 

fiOi        \>U'Ii  and  Arabia 

51.   *N.    Borneo    and 

Lilman 


Milan  Seminary 

OatmoUni 

Mill   lliil 

S.K-icly 


Hong  Kong 
Steamer  Point 

Kuclung 


AMERICA. 


St.  Boniface  (arch- 
il icH-ese)  - 
Ath.-ilmska- 

Mackcnzie 
*  New  Westminster 
•St.  Albert   - 
Saskatchewan     - 
Port    "i     Spain 
(arehdiocesc) 
Roseau 

British  Guiana  • 
•British  Honduras 
Jamaica 


Oblates  of  Mary 


\  Secular       and 
f      Dominicans 

Jesuits     - 


St.  Boniface 

1..  Aihnbaska 

N.  Westminster  - 
St.  Albert    - 

Port  of  Spain 

Roseau 
Georgetown 
Belize 
Kingston     - 


Indian* 

■  li.ui     .\ 
and     Bn 

iomhia. 

Trinidad,  i 


AUSTRALASIA. 


02. 


03. 


06. 


New  Nursia 

(abbacy) 
Queensland 

(vicariate) 
Fiji      - 
British  New 

i  luioea 
Gilljert    Islands  - 


II.  in  . li.  tin.  -    - 

Marists     - 

1  ssi  mi  I  mi 

Sex  id  • 


67.      Solomon   Islands      Marists     - 


Austral] 
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Qukstionary  Sent  to  Missions. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  questionary  sent  out.  with  my  letter 
applying  for  information  : — 

Industrial  Education  is  Catholic  Missions. 


Questions  to  be  Answered  Together  with  Report  albeady  asked  for. 

1.  What  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  industrial  or  agricul- 
tural education  for  natives  ?  What  are  the  details  of  the  course  of 
study  provided  ?  Have  the  teachers'  been  specially  trained  for  this 
work  ?  If  so,  how  and  where  ?  Are  they  Europeans  ?  Have 
native  teachers  been  tried  in  these  subjects?  If  so,  have  they 
succeeded? 

2.  Does  it  appear  that  such  industrial  or  agricultural  education 
is  having  good  effects  (i)  on  the  character  of  the  natives  receiving  it, 
(ii.)  on  their  economic  efficiency? 

3.  Can  such  industrial  and  agricultural  education  be  successfully 
combined  with  instruction  of  a  more  literary  and  general  character  ? 
If  so,  to  what  degree  does  such  a  combination  seem  to  you  desirablo 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  native  pupils  ?  Do  you  make  separate  pro- 
vision for  more  advanced  literary  education  for  specially  talented 
pupils? 

4.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  ve\,  before  technical  educa- 
tion proper  can  begin,  does  the  education  provided  for  young  chil- 
dren include  much  manual  training  ?  If  so,  are  you  satisfied  with 
the  results?  Would  you  kindly  state  the  ordinary  curriculum 
for  young  children  ? 

5.  Have  any  special  difficulties,  economic  or  educational,  been 
experienced  in  the  provision  of  manual,  industrial  or  agricultural 
education  ?  If  so,  would  you  kindly  indicate  what  seems  to  you  the 
best  means  of  overcoming  these  difficulties  ? 

G.  Has  there  been  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  section  of  the 
white  population  to  the  provision  for  natives  of  a  kind  of  education 
which  might  enable  the  latter  to  compete  effectively  with  skilled 
white  labour  in  various  industrial  occupations  ? 


Reports  Received  fbom  Heads  of  Vabious  Missions,  and 
Answers  to  Above  Questionary. 


[l.j*  Sierra  Leone. 
Contains  three  work-schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

[2.]    Gold  Coast. 
Contains  three  work-schools  for  girls. 

*The  numbers  in  square  brackets  correspond  to  those  in  the  general 
list  of  missions  above. 
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[3.]    Benin. 

Contains  six  work  schools,  with  285  girl  pupils  ;  also  an 
cultural  school,  or  farm,  with  82  Iwys  and  35  girls  as  pupil* 

(Above  statistics  from  Missio'nes  Cnlholicae  deacriptae.  An 
1901,  published  by  Propaganda,  Romae,  ex.  Typ.  polyglotta  S. 
de  Prop.  Fid.,  1901.) 

[6.]    Upper  Nile. 

Repobt  on  the  Woek  of  Native  Education  in  the  Vicariate  Apobtoui 
of  the  Uppeb  Nile,  Uganda,  Easi  Equatorial  Ann 

Elementary  education  and  industrial  training  may  be  said  to 
still  in  their  infancy  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.     This  is  due 
Beveral  disadvantages  that  are  now  fast  disappearing.     The  Missic 
aries  have  laboured  in  Uganda  for  twenty  live  years.     During  t 
first  twenty  years  frequent,  almost  continuous,  efforts  were  made 
educate  the  people  and  divert  their  energies  from  domestic  strife 
inter-tribal  wars  to  purposes  for  their  own  improvement  and  the 
velopment  of  their  country.     But  little  came  of  these  well-mean 
efforts,  and  all  those  years  were  spent  in  trying  to  modify  the  old  se; 
barbarous  exercise  of  supreme  authorityexercised  by  the  pagan  kin 
and  chiefs.      The  fickleness  of  these  men,  who  wielded  the  suprenv 
power  and  controlled  all  the  influences  in  the  countries  where  the 
Missionaries  lalxmml,  gave  little  promise  of  stability  to  the  work 
education  during  a  long  course  of  years.  Much,  however,  was  done 
a  fitful  way  until  the  Missionaries  finally  gained  a  permanent 
ence  over  many  of  the  important  chiefs  and  their  people.     Froi 
1878  to  1884  nearly  all  efforts  were  S]ient  in  gaining  a  footing 
the  country.     From  1884  to  1890  the  French  Catholic  Mission  an 
the  English  Protestant  Mission  gained  many  adherents  and  con 
siderable  influence  in  Uganda.    The  king  and  chiefs  helpe<] 
influence  on  one  side  or  the  other  or  made  a  determined  stan 
against  it  by  turns.    In  consequence  there  was  not  much  acco 
plished — the  energies  of  the  people  were  so  often  diverted — swayed 
now  in  favour  of  and  now  in  opposition  to  the  Missionary  in  fiin-n 
The.  king  lost  and  regained  his  throne  three  times.     Each  time 
was  overthrown,  another  king  reigned  in  his  stead  and  initiated 
pagan,  Mohammedan,  or  Christian  policy,  each  to  be  modified 
end  with  his  death  or  flight.     In  1892  the  followers  of  the  respect  i 
Missionaries  fought  out  their  own  quarrel  and  concluded  by 
settlement  which  gave  satisfaction  to  none,  and  laid  the  foundatii 
for  a  further  and  more  serious  rupture.    But  this  was  averted,   Th 
peace  following  this  settlement  would  have  been  short-lived  but  fi 
the  near  prospect  of  a  Protectorate  for  these  countries.     In 
the  Vicariate  of  the  Upper  Nile  was  created,  and  we  left  England  f< 
Uganda  early  in  May,  1895.    A  little  later  the  same  month,  tl 
British  Protectorate  was  declared  and  the  tirsl  i  'ornmiaBioDer  enter 
the  country  with  ourselves  in  September.  1895.    This  Strengthen 
the  Missionaries,  who  now  continued  with  more  hope  of  stabilii 
work  of  education.     But  the  dissipating  "truggles  which  bad 
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loug  rent  the  country  of  Uganda  were  not  yet  over.  In  1897-8 
the  pagan  king  with  thousands  of  followers  revolted  against  his 
chiefs  and  all  European  influence.  This  was  followed  by  a  mutiny 
of  the  Soudanese  soldiers — who  were  the  only  troops  in  the  Protec- 
torate. It  was  only  at  the  conclusion  of  these  terrible  times  of 
armed  strife  that  education — elementary  and  industrial — could 
be  taken  up  in  earnest,  and  they  have  been  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly so  far.  To  the  above  disadvantages  must  be  added  the 
great  difficulty  of  transport.  All  appliances  and  implements  had 
to  l>e  carried  in  65-pound  loads  by  porters  through  a  difficult  and 
almost  foodless  country — from  Mombasa  to  Uganda — 800  miles. 
The  cost  of  procuring  these  necessaries  was  practically  prohibitive. 
This  difficulty  has  to  a  great  extent  been  removed  by  the  opening  of 
the  Uganda  Railway.  To  the  hindrances  arising  from  the  seriously 
unsettled,  somotimes  j)erilous,  state  of  the  country,  and  constant  risk 
and  costliness  of  transport,  must  be  added  the  unwillingness  of  the 
natives  to  pay  for  an  education  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  assist- 
ance from  the  Government. 

But  the  primary  duty  of  the  Missionaries  being  to  teach  Christi- 
anity, the  education  given  by  them  to  the  native  races  in  the  King- 
dom of  Uganda  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  the  great  work  of 
Christianising  the  people.  It  is  one  of  the  few  countries  where  in 
modern  times  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  has  preceded  the  intro- 
duction of  the  schools,  the  literature,  the  arts,  the  handicrafts  and 
the  commodities  of  European  civilisation.  Elementary  education 
and  industrial  training  have  not,  however,  lieen  neglected  ;  much 
has  been  done,  as  already  indicated,  under  circumstances  of  much 
difficulty. 

1.  As  to  elementary  instruction,  in  each  Mission  Station  a  day 
school  has  been  opened  and  conducted  in  the  simplest  way,  as  Boon 
as  natives  were  attracted  to  the  Mission.  In  these  schools  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught.  As  the  people  had  no  schools 
of  their  own,  such  as  we  find  in  the  missions  of  Asia,  and  had  not 
even  a  written  language,  a  commencement  hud  to  be  made  from  the 
simplest  beginnings.  The  Missionaries  introduced  the  letters  of  the 
Roman  alphabet ;  the  language  was  reduced  to  a  grammatical  form  ; 
simple  school  books  and  religious  books  were  published  in  Europe, 
and  for  several  years  distributed  among  the  people  at  great  expense 
to  the  Missions.  At  present  the  natives  are  willing  to  purchase 
these  books.  In  each  Catholic  school  in  the  Vicariate  of  the  Upper 
Nile  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  150  pupils :  of  these  more 
than  half  arc  adults.  Heading  and  writing  are  taught  during  three 
hours  each  day — 1.J  hour  during  the  morning,  and  1J  hour  during 
the  afternoon.  All  acquire  a  good  facility  in  reading,  but  writing 
is  an  acquisition  confined  to  the  younger  pupils  ;  the  adults  seldom 
|x>rsevere  in  the  classes  long  enough  to  write  well.  Geography  is 
taught  to  the  more  intelligent  and  promising  youths  ;  there  is  also  in 
each  Station  a  separate  class  attended  by  a  few  young  men,  who  are 
taught  English.  In  the  Vicariate  of  the  Upper  Nile  there  are  ten 
Mission  Stations— six  in  the  Kingdom  of  Uganda,  and  four  in  the 
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country  of  Usoga.    There  are  thirty  European  Missionaries.    Thn 
Europeans  conduct  the  above  classes  as  part  of  the  ordin.. 
work  of  their  respective  Stations.     Already  it  is  possiiih- i.,  ■ 
same  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  as  teachers  in  the  elen 
subjects, 

2.  The  teaching  of  useful  trades  to  the  natives  has  been  can 
on  chiefly  by  the  Missionaries  in  the  building  up  of  their  Stan. 
In   1895  we  found  that  nearly  all  the  buildings  of  officials  ; 
Missions,  except  the  Erench,  were  erected  by  Swahilis,  or 
Swabili  system  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  walls  were  made  of  the  int. 
branches  of  trees  and  these  filled  in  with  mud.     Tin-  roof 
thatched.    These  were  known  as  wattle-and-daub  houses.     A 
houses  were  erected  of  palm-tree  posts,  and  reed  and  grass  wa» 
These  the  Baganda  could  build.    The  French  Mission 
tnenoed  buildings  of  sun-dried  bricks.    This  has  been  adopted  by  di 
native  chiefs,  and  also  by  Europeans  who  have  improved  tin 
each  year.    It  is  in  the  erection  of  these  buildings  in  the  Missio 
Stations  that  we  have  been  able  to  teach  the  natives.     Among  th« 
Baganda  there  are  now  many  who,  taught  in  our  Missions,  are  fs 
carpenters  and  builders.     Not  that  they  are  yet  capable  of  plannii 
the  structure  they  build,  or  of  designing  the  doors  and  window 
frames  they  make ;    but  they  work  well  under  European  supe 
vision,  and  this  in  trades  of  which  they  had  little  or  no  conce 
a  few  years  since. 

As  buildings,  either  the  initial  structures  or  on  Buoh  unnroi 
methods  as  the  means  available  in  the  country  permit,  are 
stantly  in  course  of  erection  at  the  Mission  Stations,  there 
always  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  youths  employed,  who  are  tin 
being  trained  in  the  most  practical  way.    They  are  ever  enooui 
to  attempt  unaided  pieces  of  the  better  class  of  work,  if  they  aho 
any  aptitude.     Many  of  the  chiefs,  and  even  sonic  of  the  peat 
are  adopting  the  style  of  buildings  they  have  seen  and  assist. -d 
erecting  at  the  Missions. 

Improvements  in  road-making  and  tree-planting  are  also 
encouraged  by  the  Missions,  and  in  some  cases  already  taken 
by  the  natives.    We  provide  the  more  industrious  from  tune 
time  with  European  vegetable  seeds,  which  they  plant  and  culm  a 
and  sell  to  the  Europeans  in  the  district.     Rice  and  wheat  plantii 
is  also  encouraged.     Lately  special  efforts  have  been  made  by  our 
Missions  to  induce  the  natives  to  plant  and  cultivate  better  the 
excellent  coffee  of  the  country,  and  also  the  cotton  planl 

In  the  schools,  especially  among  the  young  men,  games  ha 
been  introduced — football,  rounders,  short  rare,  high  jump,  an 
in  one  station,  tennis,  are  enjoyed. 

The  tailoring  trade  has  been  introduced  by  the  \  rabs 
from  the  East  Coast.    The  Missions  have  fostered  this,  and  ma 
of  our  youths  are  learning  tailoring. 

We  have  spent  on  an  average  £100  a  year  introducing  iiu 
meets  and  tools  of  various  kinds  into  the  country,  and  these  J 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  who  come  to  work  at  our  Statio 
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So  fur  our  Missions  have  had  no  assistance  from  the  State  in 
any  of  these  undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  the 
improvement  of  the  natives.  The  Missions  are  mainly,  ahnost 
exclusively,  supported  by  the  means  contributed  by  the  faithful  in 
Europe  for  the  evangelisation  of  these  natives.  Much  more  fioukl 
certainly  be  done  if  the  Missions  were  assisted  by  the  Government 
in  these  special  departments  of  work  for  the  natives.  Then  the 
Missions  might  induce  artisans  to  go  out  to  Uganda  and  other 
countries  of  the  Protectorate  for  the  special  purpose  of  directing 
the  natives  in  these  trades  and  industries.  But  to  be  practical, 
the  conditions  of  such  grants  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  doable 
all  the  Stations  to  benefit  by  the  grant  in  however  small  a  propor- 
tion, as  they  would  be  able  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  such  a  grant. 

The  railway  is  now  completed  to  the  Lake  Victoria,  and  steamers 
are  plying  on  the  lake ;  the  people  are  intelligent,  and  hundreds 
are  already  most  willing  to  learn  trades  and  handicrafts  ;  they  are 
a  strong,  vigorous  race,  there  is  no  opposition  to  their  training 
and  development  on  the  part  of  Europeans  ;  so  that  the  prospects 
are  good  for  the  future  of  the  country  if  only  the  opportunities  to 
hand  can  at  once  be  made  use  of.  The  influence  of  the  Missions 
is  very  considerable  in  the  country,  and,  speaking  for  my  own 
Missionaries, I  can  assure  the  Department  of  their  readyco-operation 
with  the  Government  in  any  measures  that  are  for  the  benefit  of 
these  races  and  the  development  of  these  countries. 

(Sigtied).     +     Heniiy  IIanlon, 
Bishop  of  Tens,  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Upper  Nile,  Uganda. 

August,  1902. 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Mill  Hill,  London,  N.W. 


[.\\swkrs  to  Questions.] 


Kim  '  vi kin  ok  Natives. 

Yimuiatk  ArOBTOUO  or  tiik  I'i'Ith  Xn.r.,  Uoamxa. 

1.  In  thcae  Missions  the  establishment  and  building  up  of 
Christian  centres  on  unoccupied,  often  isolated,  tracts  of  land, 
adjoining  \  illages  of  natives  living  in  the  simplicity  of  very  primitive 
surroundings,  has  lwen  the  chief  step  taken  and  the  means  of  pro- 
viding a  practical  industrial  and  agricultural  education  for  the 
natives  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  settlement  by  Europeans  in  such 
localities  involves  the  reduction  of  waste  and  wild  tracts  of  land 
to  cultivation  as  time  goes  on.  The  simple  style  of  the  initial 
buildings,  erected  with  native  materials  found  in  the  locality,  is 
at  once  a  great  improvement  on  what  the  natives  have  hitherto 
known,  and  not  too  intricate  for  their  comprehension,  and  even 
their  imitation.    The  same  is  true  of  the  second  series  of  buildings. 
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which  a  few  years  later  are  erected  in  sun-dried  bricks,  on  rrg 
plans,  and  with  proper  doors  and  windows.   Building  and  carpe 
ing  tools,  and  simple  fanning  and  gardening  implements,  are  in 
case  introduced  from  England,  and  the  natives  taught  to 
use  of  them.  Clearing,  tree-felling,  road-making,  and  tzee-plai 
and  the  preparation  of  vegetable  gardens  have  each  to  be  di 
such  a  settlement.    For  all  these  works  the  youth  of  the  sum 
ing   villages  are  employed.    The  directing  and   superinten 
of  these  works,  and  thus  the  teaching  of  these  natives,  are  u 
taken  by  the  European  Missionaries,  who,  if  they   have  n 
early  life  or  during  their  college  course  in  England  mastered 
principles  of  these  works,  have  to  do  so  on  the  Mission,  and 
are  provided  with  the  most  recent  technical  handbooks  on 
subjects.    These  books,  however,  are  much  too  elaborate  for 
simple  beginnings,   and   suppose   the   ready  supply   of    pre 
materials  and  skilled  labour  unprocurable  in  Uganda.     As 
as  a  young  man  shows  an  intelligent  interest  and  aptitude  at 
of  these  employments,  he  is  appointed  to  direct  the  work,  and  tol 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  European  Missionary  when  requ 
In  road-making,  building,  and  carpentry  work,  in  tailoring, 
in  gardening  some  have  succeeded  admirably. 

2.  Where  the  education  is  gradual  and  the  development  qv 
and  natural,  the  effect  on  the  character  of  the  native  is  go 
We  have  some  young  men  who  have  continued  to  do  well 
have  raised  themselves  socially  without  detriment  to  then-  | 
character,  which  has  rather  gained  strength.     Others,  who 
become  fairly  proficient,  and  whose  services  are  demand' 
place  after  another,  lose  their  balance  and  show  in  a  marked  m 
some  of  the  most  objectionable  characteristics  of  men  too  qi 
placed  above  their  level. 

3.  The  combination  of  manual  education  and  literary  inst 
tion,  where  possible,  is  good  in  its  effects  on  these  natives  in 
cases.     Commonly  the  work  must  go  on  uninterruptedly 
the  weather  permits.    When  hoys  or  youths  first  come  to 
work  at  these  labours  or  to  learn  their  letters,  it  is  best  to 
them  at  one  or  the  other  pretty  constantly  untU  their  inte 
well  awakened.    Then  both  can  be  undertaken  alternately 
day  with  advantage.    There  are  special  classes  in  each  Mi: 
for  the  more  intelligent  and  advanced  youths,  who  are  ta 
English  in  these  separate  classes. 

4.  It  »  best  to  keep  young  children  at  school  and  play- 
are  in  our  Stations  constantly  seeing  the  works  going  on  to  cor 
tion  in  one  department  or  other,  are  interested  onlookers, 
take  part  only  in  a  more  or  less  playful  way. 

5.  The  chief  difficulties  met  with  in  carrying  on  these   edui 
tional  works  were  :  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  people,  w  ho 
little  or  no  notion  of  the  works  we  commenced  ;  the  unrelia 
ncss  of  the  natives;  their  unwillingness  to  continue  regular! 
any  labour — they  might  work  for  a  few  days,  and  then  disap 
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for  a  week  or  a  month  ;  the  costliness  and  difficulties  and  risks  of 
transport  for  procuring  the  necessary  tools  and  implements  from 
Europe.  The  ignorance  must  still  be  met  in  the  new  districts, 
but  has  been  partly  overcome-  ill  the  older  settlements  of  our 
Mission.  The  same  is  true  of  the  irregular  habits  of  natives,  who 
are  quite  unaccustomed  to  definitely  fixed  hours  of  labour.  In 
the  Stations  it  has  been  overcome  in  part  by  the  intense  interest 
taken  in  the  employments  by  some  natives,  and  in  part  by  making 
a  contract  with  them  for  a  specified  work.  Much  patience,  how- 
ever, is  required  with  those  who  enter  into  contracts.  They  find 
various  and  pressing  reasons  for  requiring  payment  before  the 
work  is  finished,  and  sometimes  refuse  to  continue  unless  paid  in 
advance.  Such  men  will  leave  their  unfinished  work,  and  what 
would  have  been  duo  to  them  for  that  accomplished  had  they 
continued  or  finished  the  contract.  Months  after  they  will  return, 
when  the  work  is  perhaps  finished  by  others,  and  demand  payment 
for  the  work  they  did.  They  are  but  grown-up  children,  and  still 
require  to  be  treated  with  every  consideration,  or  discouragement 
would  turn  them  away  from  facing  the  difficulties  and  trouble  of  a 
continued  education  or  from  undertaking  labours  that  would  make 
them  more  proficient.  They  have  few  wants,  and  these  are  plenti- 
fully supplied  by  the  abundant  fruitfulness  of  their  country  and 
occasional  work  to  meet  extra  expense  or  taxation.  Others  will 
work  out  their  contract,  and  having  procured  fine  clothes,  go  off 
visiting  their  relatives  and  friends  in  different  provinces,  and  idle 
away  their  time  for  months.  We  believe  their  education  in  all 
these  matters  should  be  gentle  and  gradual ;  that  they  should  bo 
encouraged  by  every  consideration  and  induced  by  some  promise 
of  reward ;  that  emulation  should  be  stimulated.  If  their  educa- 
tion is  hurried,  and  the  development  of  their  country  rushed, 
which  is  partly  the  case  already,  State  force  will  come  in,  discon- 
tentment will  prevail,  the  natives  will  resent  the  strain,  and  give 
serious  trouble  to  the  authorities.  This  has  been  the  case  in  West 
Africa,  and  in  parts  of  Rhodesia;  though  there  is  this  important 
difference  in  Uganda,  that  Christianity  has  introduced  a  more 
healthy  and  manly  oljedience  to  authority  and  accustomed  the 
unlives  to  the  ways  of  Europeans  whose  influence  on  the  countiy 
has  been  for  the  people's  good,  and  this  the  chiefs  at  least  well 
understand.  The  railway  will  considerably  reduce  the  costliness  of 
transport  for  supplies  and  necessaries.  The  Missions  have  so  far 
been  required  to  pay  the  same  import  duties  on  their  books  and 
implements  used  in  this  educating  of  the  people,  as  ordinary  traders 
are  required  to  pay.  Tins  is  felt  to  be  unfair  to  the  Missions,  so 
much  so  that  the  Special  Commissioner,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston, 
asked  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  remit  these  duties  in  the  case  of  the 
Missions.  We  have  not  heard  of  a  favourable  answer.  We  believe 
that  assistance  given  to  the  Missions  for  this  department  of  their 
work  by  the  Protectorate  Authorities  would  lie  money  well  spent. 
If  sufficient,  it  would  enable  these  centres — the  Mission  Stations — 
to  send  out  from  time  to  time  some  skilled  artisans  who  could 
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devote  themselves  more  exclusively  than  the  Missionaries  can 
to  these  industrial  and  agricultural  undertakings  in  whic 
natives  are  educated. 

6.  As  there  is  no  white  population  in  the  Vicariate  apart 
Missionaries  and  officials — civil  and  military — and  as  all  th 
only  too  anxious  to  see  the  natives  better  educated  and  renda 
more  skilful  and  useful  to  their  country,  no  opposition  of  a 
kind  has  been  experienced. 

(Signed)  -f  Henry  Hanlox 
Bishop  of  Teos,  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Upper  Nile,  Ugan 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Mill  Hill,  London,  N.W. 
August,  1902. 


\ 


[7.]     North   Victoria  Nyanza. 
[Translation.] 

SixIETY    OF    AFRICAN    Mission  m:iks        WlllTK    l'\]i. 

X.    X VAN 3 A. 


•  BUT 


I.  (a)  Industrial  Education. — I  cannot  give  a  more  accurate, 
therefore  more  satisfactory,  answer  to  your  first  question,  "  indi 
trial  education  for  natives,"  than  by  submitting  a  rapid  skate 
the  works  of  which  the  Baganda  had  not  even  an  idea  before 
arrival  in  their  country,  and  which  they  have  succeeded  in  aoc 
plishing  owing  to  the  education  they  have  received  from  us. 

We  have  sixteen  Mission  Stations  throughout  the  I'rotecton 
of   Uganda.    Dwelling-houses,  churches,  schools,    offioc-.- 
built  in  stone  or  brick  ;  the  frameworks  of  the  roof  are  in  I 
style;  the  doors  of  wood,  either  simple  planks  or  panelled  ; 
furniture  in  worked  wood.    Among  our  churches  three  an- 
able  for  their  size  (72  metres  long  by  24  wide),  for  the  boldne 
their  structure,  and  their  lofty  columns,  supporting  a  massive 
10  metres  above  the  ground.    Now  all   this  masonry,  carpei 
and  woodwork  is  the  workmanship  of  natives  educated  by 
White   Fathers.    The   Missionaries   have   only   to   supervise 
construction. 

A  certain  number  of  the  great  chiefs  of  Uganda,   To 
Unyoro,  have  spacious  and  comfortable  brick  houses,   some 
storeys.     Of  all  these  buildings  one  only  (that  of   the   Katik 
has  been  built  by   blacks  from  Zanzibar.     All  the  rest   had 
Architect  and  chief  mason  a  native  Catholic  trained  by  the  \\ 
fathers. 

Excepting  a  few  isolated  houses  of  little  Importance 
and  again  by  Government  officers,  the  Catholic  Mission.. 
for  twenty  years  the  only  Europeans  to  build  i 
brick.     Only  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  the 
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of  the  Protectorate  given  a  great  and  successful  impetus  to  this 
kind  of  solid  and  comfortable  buildings,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  resolved  to  follow  our  example. 

Yon  desire  information  about  the  character  and  competence  "f 
the  Europeun  teachers.  The  Society  of  White  lathers,  of  which 
one  section  is  evangelising  Uganda,  is  so  organised  that  the  members 
who  are  priests  entrust  mat. 'rial  laljours  to  the  lay-brothers  who 
are  associated  with  them.  Fathers  and  brothers  form  one  and  the 
same  society,  towards  which  they  undertake  the  same  obligations. 
The  lav-brothers,  before  entering  the  society,  have  alJ  had  a  trade  ; 
several  have  been  master- workera,  although  holding  no  oertifieata 
After  entering  the  societ)'  they  have  completed  their  training  in 
the  Arts  and  Trades  School,  so  nourishing  and  justly  renowned, 
founded  by  the  White  Fathers  at  Thibar,  in  Tunis, 

We  have  no  professional  school,  properly  so-called,  in  Uganda. 
But,  as  every  lay  brother  in  the  ]>ost  assigned  to  him  becomes  bhe 
instructor  of  the  youths  who  desire  to  learn  in  his  school,  we  have 
as  many  schools  as  we  have  lay-brothers — that  is  to  say,  eight. 
The  apprentice  comes  of  his  own  free  will,  he  is  bound  to  no  engage- 
ment ;  he  receives  no  other  salary  than  food  and  clothes  ;  whenever 
he  likes  he  may  leave  and  set  up  on  his  own  account. 

(6.)  Agricultural  Education  —The  Baganda  ha  ve  very  much  taste 
for  adventure  and  travelling,  but  very  little  for  quiet  country  life  ; 
whilst  they  have  great  aptitude  for  commerce  and  industry,  they 
have  little  for  agriculture.  Up  to  now,  the  culture  of  the  earth  in 
Uganda  has  been  exclusively  women's  work ;  the  men  will  never 
overcome  the  repugnance  they  have  for  manual  labour  until  the 
products  of  their  soil  find  an  easy  and  lucrative  market.  For  a 
]>eople,  accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to  ask  from  a  fertile 
soil  only  its  daily  bread,  the  first  lesson  in  agriculture,  the  most 
eloquent  and  the  most  persuasive,  bad  to  be  that  of  example.  The 
example  of  assiduous  and  methodically  continuous  work — such  has 
been  hitherto  the  agricultural  education  given  to  the  natives  by 
us.  Each  Mission  Station  has  its  kitchen  garden,  orchard,  wheat 
and  rice  plantations,  etc.  Vegetables  and  fruit,  varying  according  to 
the  season,  are  never  wanting  on  the  Missionaries'  table,  and  very 
advantageously  take  the  place  of  European  preserved  vegetables, 
which  we  invcr  use.  Orchards,  gardens,  and  various  plantations 
are  maintained  by  these -natives,  whom  we  have  trained  to  under- 
stand the  times  for  sowing,  for  gathering  the  crops,  and  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  secure  the  success  of  the  latter. 

It  was  from  Zanzibar  and  Algiers  that  we  imported,  sixteen  years 
ago,  the  first  mango  trees,  papaws,  orange  trees,  lemon  trees,  etc., 
and  the  White  Fathers  were  the  first  to  have  crops  of  these  fruits 
in  Uganda.  Since  Sir  Harry  Johnston  gave  us  title-deeds  to 
our  property,  we  have  done  all  we  could  to  put  these  lands  in 
profitable  cultivation.  During  the  past  six  months,  i.e.,  from 
January  1st  up  to  the  present  da)r,  5,000  coffee  shrubs  have  been 
planted  in  our  Missions  on  the  Sese  Islands  and  in  Buddu ;  the 
teachers  have  received  orders  to  plant  cotton  plants  on  the  Mission 
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lands  which  they  occupy ;  that  is  to  say,   at  least  60,000 
plants,  whose  produce  is  destined  to   furnish   our  teacher* 
the  yearly  hut  tax  of  Rs.  3.     Not  to  speak  of  the  fruit  trea 
ornamental  plants  left  to  the  private  initiative   of  the  hm 
each  Mission  Station ;  there  have  just  been  planted,  I  . 
of  the  Superior  of  the  Mission,  5,000  trees  (eu<  alyptus  and 
which  within  four  yean  ought  to  supply   excellent  tlml* 
building. 

These  works  of  clearing  and  planting,  executed  during  a 
of  six   months,  with   the  exclusive  co-operation   of  natives, 
show  what  the  Government  of  the  Protectorate   has  to 
from  us  for  the  colonisation  of  this  country,  and  you  will  be 
to  see  in  these  first  attempts  a  pledge  of  the  zeal  which  we  s 
continue  to  display  in  inspiring  the  Baganda  with  the  taste 
agriculture. 

II.  This  industrial  and  agricultural  education,  consistin 
teaching  the  Baganda  the  art  of  making  use  of  their  bands 
utilising  the  natural  goods  given  them  by  Providence,  has 
doubted ly,  when  employed  with  certain  precautions,  s 
hdvantages  both  for  individuals  and  families,  and  for  social 
in  Uganda.  For  labour  ennobles  man  by  elevating  him 
own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  as  idle 
engenders  misery  and  vice,  and  ruins  a  country,  so  perseve 
labour  produces  well-being  and  contentment  in  families, 
re-peoples  a  country  whose  population,  like  that  of  Uganda, 
diminishing. 

I  say  "  with  certain  precautions,"  for  when  the  Baganda 
been  initiated  in  a  trade,  if  the  European  or  Indian  master* 
whose  service  they  are  engaged  take  no  interest  in  t) 
life,  or  even  if  they  do  not  positively  encourage  the 
plishment  of  their  religious  duties,  it  will  happen,  as  i 
often  the  case,  that  these  blacks,  not  yet  familiarised  with  <  i 
tion,  dazzled  by  what  they  see,  will  let  themselves  be  deba 
I iy  their  fellow-workmen,  consisting  mostly  of  Mohammedan 
\\a -Swahili  from  the  coast.  It  will  hap|>en  that  they  will  s: 
all  the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  buying  useless  toys,  or. 
still,  in  debauchery,  whilst  they  might  have  and  should 
employed  their  monthly  wage  in  improving  their  condition 
making  their  families  comfortable,  in  acquiring  a  small  he 
cattle  or  a  flock  of  goats,  etc.  Thus  what  ought  to  be  for 
a  source  of  respectability  and  well-being,  if  their  morals  be 
safeguarded,  may  become  an  occasion  of  degradation. 

III.  The  Baganda  are  considered  as  the  most  intelli 

black  races  nf  Africa.    This  reputation  seems  to  me  well  desert 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  Baganda  are  oapafal 
receiving  an  advanced  literary  education.     What  makes  me  be! 
this  are  the  results  obtained  in  our  Special  school  at  Kisulu,  «■ 
our  young  natives,   initiated  into  the  ttuganda  grammar,   rea. 
out  viry  successfully  the  grammatical  difficulties  of  their  own 
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guage  and  grasp  the  metaphysical  proofs  of  a  theological  argument, 
even  of  an  advanced  kind.  To  what  degree  of  education  they 
may  probably  attain,  I  could  not  say  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  education  of  children  is  begun  young  enough,  and  if  a  judicious 
choice  be  made  among  the  more  intelligent  children,  they  ma}' 
be  rendered  capable  of  entering  any  career  open  to  those  who 
have  completed  a  course  of  primary  education. 

You  ask  if  we  make  "  separate  provision  for  more  advanced 
literary  education  for  specially  talented  pupils  "  (q.  3).  Yes.  For 
the  last  six  years  we  have  had  at  Kisubi,  near  Entebbe,  a  junior 
seminary,  from  which  have  come,  not  indeed  priests,  but  at  least 
ten  excellent  catechists  who  are  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
most  important  catechumenates  of  the  vicariate.  At  present 
forty-six  candidates  are  being  educated  in  this  special  school, 
taught  by  three  missionary  priests,  and  following  the  course  of : 
Grammar  of  their  native  language,  Kiswahili,  Latin,  and  English, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  music. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  Missionaries,  who  are  overburdened 
by  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  also  encouraged  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
HUM.  Commissioner,  who  gave  me  hopes  of  assistance,  from 
Government,  I  had  resolved  to  apjieal  to  the  generosity  of  a 
teaching  congregation,  English  by  origin  and  not  connected 
with  the  Society  of  White  Fathers  to  which  I  belong.  The  advances 
made  to  this  Society  had  already  been  received  with  readiness, 
but  owing  to  a  declaration  recently  made  to  me  by  the  new  Com- 
missioner, Lieut.-Colonel  Sadler,  that  I  must  not  expect  any 
pecuniary  aid  from  Government,  I  now  hesitate  to  invite  these 
auxiliaries  into  Uganda.  The  installation  and  support  of  those 
new  teachers  would  necessitate  expenditure  out  of  proportion 
to  our  slender  resources.  Our  thirty-seven  schools  established 
in  the  Protectorate  are  entirely  private  and  completely  at  the 
cost  of  the  Mission,  not  one  receiving  the  least  help  from  the  public 
funds.  The  maintenance  and  working  of  our  schools  cost  our 
Mission  at  present  a  sum  of  £1,600  per  annum. 

IV.  About  three  years  ago  the  C.M.S.  founded  at  Namirenilx', 
the  residence  of  Bishop  Tucker,  a  trade-school,  containing  work- 
shops for  printing,  binding,  and  wood  work.  This  school  is  directed 
by  two  European  workmen,  members,  or  at  least  employees,  of 
the  C.M.S.  Assistance  at  prayers  and  at  the  sermon,  whenever 
one  of  the  Missionaries  preaches,  is  as  obligatory  as  the  work 
itself.  This  school  having  hitherto  been  conducted  as  a  means 
of  religious  propaganda,  with  the  aid  of  official  influence,  I  felt 
bound)  when  requested  by  Mr.  Tomkins,  H.B.M.  Sub-Commissioner 
at  Kampala,  to  urge  our  youths  of  sixteen  to  sjK'iid  a  year's 
apprenticeship  in  this  school,  to  reply  to  him  as  follows  : — 

As  soon  as  the  Government  of  the  Protectorate  opena  a  schoo 
managed  by  European  or  Indian  artificers,  who  are  paid  by  it  and 

Lare  free  from  all  religious  propagandiam,  our  young  Catholics  will 
esteem  themselves  happy  to  be  admitted  to  it,  and  will  be  assiduous 
scholars.     But  as  long  as  there  is  in  Uganda  only  a  school  in  the 
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style  of  the  one  founded  at  Namirembe  by  the   C.M.S..  tn-i 
the   immediate  and  exclusive  control   of    the    Pro' 
shall  continue  to  do  my  duty  as  a  Catholic  bishop  in  forbid 
Christians  to  be  instructed  therein. 

(Signed)    +     Henry  Streichkr, 

Vicar  Apostoli 

[11]  Natal,  Sooth  Africa. 

A.   Report  of  Rbv.  Father  Mayr,  O.M.I. 

I.  On  Mission  lands  natives  are  helped  by  advice  and 
help  to  improve  their  primitive  ways  of  cultivation.     DifJ 
trades  are  taught  more  or  less  in  all  native  schools,  partic 
those  conducted  by  the  Trappists,  as  they  have  qualified 
amongst  their  brothers.    But  gardening  and  sewing  are  don* 
all  schools.    Cleanliness  in  dress  and  person,  as  well  as  in 
houses,  is  demanded  from  the  natives,  and  they  are  encou 
to  improve  their  habitations  in  regard  to  building  materia 
furniture.    Native  teachers  have  been  employed,   but  only 
persevere,  the  most  of  them  are  drawn  away  again  by  the 
of  obtaining  more  money  in  towns  or  mines  than  the 
can  afford  to  give. 

II.  Certainly,  in  every  respect. 

III.  Ordinary  native  pupils  should  be  able  to  write 
their  own  language,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  simple 
arithmetic.     Besides  this,  they  should  know  one   trade 

t  mined  as  faithful  servants  or  industrious  farmers  trhere 
have  land  to  cultivate.    Separate  provision  for  advanced  eilm 
is  made  for  those  who  intend  to  become   assistant    t. 
schools. 

T\  .  Occupations  suitable  for  young  children  are  made  faoul 
to  them  from  the  beginning  of  their  schooling  ;  the  ordinary  ' 
culum  consists  in  learning  the  letters,  reading  and  writing, 
figures,  object-lessons  combined  with  elementary  religious  ins 
liun.  and  the  principles  of  manual  work,  particularly  sewin 
girls. 

V.  Various  difficulties  in  or  near  towns,  and  others  in  t  he  coun 
far  away  from  towns.    In  the  first  case,  the  high  price  of  la; 
cultivate,  the  difficulty  of  having  boarding  schools  on  a* 
the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  limited  tin 
schools  where  only  one  hour  can  be  given  to  manual 
country  places  the  difficulty  of  procuring  trained  teachers  of  t 
and  the  little  need  there  is  of  different  trades  on  Mission 
although  much  more  can  be  done  and  is  done  regarding  tn 
and  industrial  work  in  the  country  than  in  towns. 

Moans    of    overcoming    the    dtfficultie 
industrial    schools ;    to    open    the    market     for     good    sale 
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work ;  grant  of  land  (few  acres  of  land  per  family), 
with  the  possibility  of  obtaining  more  land  when  the 
first  has  been  properly  cultivated.  On  Mission  reserves,  old  and 
future  ones,  close  inspection  of  the  progress  of  improvements 
in  natives,  and  the  forming  of  villages  where  the  natives  would 
require  all  the  different  trades  themselves,  and  so  exchange  the 
work  of  their  hands,  and  thus  work  independently  of  the  white 
population,  under  the  control  of  Government,  with  the  Missionary 
working  hand  in  hand  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

VI.  General  aversion  to  the  education  of  natives  by  the  white 
population,  who  would  often  wish  to  consider  the  native  as  a  beast 
of  burden.  Association  of  white  artisans  not  to  receive  any  natives 
into  their  shops ;  preventing  the  industrial  school  by  law  from 
selling  their  work  to  the  public.  Different  standard  of  wages  : 
white  persons  receiving  15  shillings  a  day,  and  natives,  for  the  same 
kind  and  amount  of  work,  5  shillings  a  day. 

B.  Tub  TiurrisTS. 

As  above  remarked,  probably  the  largest  and  most  successful 
attempt  at  the  industrial  education  of  native  races  is  the  gnat 
sell  lenient  of  the  Trappists  at  Mariannhill,  Natal.  The  following 
published  extract  will  serve  to  illustrate  briefly  this  remarkable 
undertaking : — 

A  God-send  to  South  Africa. 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  Trappists  at  Mariannhill  by  a  writer  who 
gives  in  The  Natal  Mircury  his  impression  of  u  visit  in  l  lie  famous  monastery 
"Inch  is  situate  about  fifteen  miles  from  Durban.  An  estate  of  twelve 
thousand  acres  was  bought  there  by  the  Trappists  eighteen  years  ago.  The 
place  was  then  practically  a  wilderness.  The  monks  set  to  making  bricks 
and  quarrying  stone  for  buildings — erecting  a  monastery,  boarding  schools 
for  their  Kaffir  boys,  workshops,  stores,  schoolrooms,  offices,  kitchens, 
mills,  telegraph  and  telephone  offices,  hospital  and  consulting  rooms,  bath- 
rooms, museum,  art  and  science  rooms  for  chemistry,  hydraulics,  and 
astronomy,  besides  a  college,  class-room,  and  library  for  their  subjects— 
probationists  of  the  Order  ;  also  houses  for  all  sorts  of  machinery  and 
farming  implements,  stables  and  byres  for  cattle,  and  barns,  piggeries, 
fowl-houses,  and  poultry -yards.  The  estate  is  now  a  smiling  garden,  with 
large  congregations  of  educated  and  useful  members  of  society.  Some 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  (Kaffirs)  have  been  taught  trades, 
housed,  fed,  and  clothed — for  which  the  monks  or  nuns  have  never  re- 
ceived one  penny  from  the  Government,  and  little  or  nothing  from  the 
white  population  of  Natal.  The  Trappists  have  spent  about  £2,500,000 
in  property,  buildings,  and  land.  Besides  this,  about  £17,000  a  year  is 
spent  in  Durlian  for  stores,  clothing,  food,  and  other  requisites  of  the 
Mission.  Many  of  the  blacks  at  Mariannhill  sjieak  German,  English,  and 
Zulu  Kaffir,  and  books  are  printed  in  these  languages  at  the  printing-shops 
for  their  use.  Three  newspapers — one  in  English,  one  in  German,  and  one 
in  Zulu  Kami  are  brought  out  at  the  monastery.  These  papers  are 
turned  out  by  Kaffirs,  type-setting  and  all,  under  the  direction  of  the 
monks.  The  work  at  Mariannhill  is  a  perfect  wonder,  and  is  undoubtedly 
a  blessing  to  South  Africa. 

(lllnttrnt'd  Catholic  Minions,  October,  1901.) 
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C.  Report  by  Brother  Nivarp,   I 
Industrial  Education  of  Natives  at  the  Mari  \  nnhm.i.  Music 

AND   AT    ITS    DEPHNDENT  STATIONS    IN     CvPE    OOUOBT. 

In  making  a  report  on  the  above  subject  I  can  hardly 
than  first  quote  from  the  report  of  the  "  Natal  Land  Commi 
which  was  recently  appointed  to  report  on  the  use  made 
lands  and  lands  known  as  "  Mission  Reserves,"  granted 
years  ago  to  the  various  missionary  bodies. 

The  Commissioners  express  themselves  thus  : — - 

"One  of  the  strongest  means  for  the  uplifting  of  tl 
within  his  reach  education  in  industrial  training.     The  so-called 
training  'at  present  undertaken  is  a  farce. 

"  One  in  connection  with  active  educational  mission  work  well 
it  up  in  these  words  : — 

"  I  can  speak  for  the  whole  Oolony,  I  think,  in  stating  that  the 
system  of  industrial  training,  as  far  as  mission  station  schools  are  c 
i:i  very  unsatisfactory.  It  depends  very  largely  on  the  teacher  in  t 
whether  it  is  not  worse  than  useless.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not 
in  so  far  as  it  teaches  the  boys  to  play  at  labour,  instead  of  actually 
On  that  point  there  is  nothing  definitely  laid  down  by  the  Go' 
The  teacher  is  really  left  to  do  just  what  he  pleases  ;  to  clean  up  i 
school,  for  instance,  and  nil  it  industrial  training.  No  system  of 
work  is  provided  and  no  instructioni  are  given  as  to  what  is  to  be 

So  far  the  Land  Commissioners,  amongst  whom  was  the 
intendent  of  a  most  influential  missionary  society. 

The  Commission  also  examined  a  number  of  natives,  ai 
what  one  of  them  had  to  say  : — 

"  What  troubles  us  is  the  laziness  of  the  natives.     We  want  them 
a  more  useful  education   in  industrial  work.    What  make- 
heart  is  to  see  my  fellow  natives  lazy.  If  they  were  taught  to  work,  I 
would  awake  them  from  their  present  stupor.    I  believe  the  instruct 
industrial  training  will  wake  thein  up  and  not  mere  book-learning, 
make  no  other  suggestion  than  that  the  natives  should  be  tragi 
I  sec  the  coolie  and  his  industry.     I  see  that  it  is  because  the  coolie  h 
taught  to  work  in  times  past." 

It  is  certainly  highly  satisfactory  that  the  natives  therm 
nee  and  feel  the  need  of  industrial  training.     That  there 
immense  field  for  missionary  enterprise  is  evident  from  wha 
Commissioners  had   to   say.     The  statement   about   the 
industrial  training  in  this  Colony  is  quite  correct  as  far  as  the 
majority  of  mission  stations  are  concerned,  but  the  Commi; 
cannot  have  seen  Mariannhill  and  its  missions,  with  the 
industrial  establisliments,  othcnvise  they  would  have  notl 
silver  lining  on  this  rather  dark  cloud  of  native  education. 

Anyhow,  the  "  Natal  Direotory  "  of  1903.  in  its  notes  on 
education,  says : — 

"  Native  education  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  been  a  success, 
to  recently  any  attempt  in  this  direction  was  confined  to  missionary 
and  with  every  respect  to  those  concerned  in  this  work,  it  must  be  i 
that  the  so-called  "Christian  Kaffir  "  is  a  failure.    A  Oowrnment  in« 
school  met  with    no  success,  anil  the  only  real  work  done  hnt  cWn 
Trnppi 
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This  is  what  the  general  public  thinks  and  knows  about  native 
education  in  this  Colony.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  this  point 
in  answering  the  last  of  the  questions  put ;  the  foregoing  quotations 
will  do  as  a  preliminary. 

Before  going  on  to  describe  the  work  we  do  here  on  this  Conti- 
nent, it  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  reader  of  this  report  to  be 
acquainted,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with  the  story  of  our  institution. 

About  twenty -three  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Bishop 
Richards,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the 
Trappists,  then  sitting  in  Paris,  decided  to  make  an  experiment 
and  send  a  number  of  its  members  out  of  the  four  walls  of  the 
cloister  and  engage  them  in  native  mission  work  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  not  for  me  here  to  say  whether  the  experiment  has  been  a 
a  success  or  otherwise.  I  am  only  going  to  show  what  has  been 
done. 

The  first  of  the  Trappiste  came  in  1880  to  Dunbrody,  near  Port 
Elizabeth,  where  they  found  on  the  edge  of  the  dry  Karoo  a  not 
over  congenial  field  for  their  labours,  and  in  the  early  days  of  1883 
they  settled  down  in  Natal,  hospitably  received  by  the  bishop  of 
the  district,  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Jblivet.  A  start  was  made 
with  about  three  dozen  fathers  and  brothers,  none  of  whom  knew 
either  English  or  Zulu.  Practical  mission  work  was  begun  in 
1885.  and  the  first  of  our  stations,  "  Reichenau,"  120  miles  distant 
from  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  Drakensberg,  was  founded  in  November, 
188(i.  Since  then  the  three  dozen  fathers  and  brothers  have 
increased  to  thirty  dozen,  namely,  eighty-six  choir-fathers — 
amongst  them  we  number  forty-six  priests — and  237  lay  brothers. 
The  founder  and  first  Abbot  of  Mariannhill,  Father  Franz  Pfannel, 
very  soon  found  out  that  dealing  with  the  male  part  of  the  native 
population  was  only  half  the  work  he  sought  to  accomplish,  and 
very  soon  he  got  a  number  of  devoted  women  together  and  founded 
what  are  to-day  known  as  the  Mariannhill  Mission  Sisters.  This 
congregation  numbers  to-day  380  members.  For  the  last  ten  years 
they  pass  their  noviciate  in  Holland,  and  by  the  end  of  June  this 
year  the  sisters  and  novices  there  will  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
possession  of  a  completely  new  convent  now  in  course  of  construction, 
with  a  beautiful  chapel  and  all  the  required  buildings  to  accommo- 
date 150  sisters.  This  work  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
Abbot's  last  visit  to  Europe.  Our  sisters  are  at  present  engaged 
in  native  mission  work  on  all  our  stations  in  the  Vicariate  of  Natal. 
Before  the  end  of  this  year  they  will  bo  labouring  in  Rhodesia, 
Mnshonaland.  For  the  last  six  years  they  have  been  working  in 
< German  East  Africa,  in  connection  with  our  missions  there,  and 
in  connection  with  those  missions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Eight  of  them  are  working  together  with  the  Trappists  of  the 
Belgian  province  in  the  native  mission  on  the  Congo,  West  Africa. 
Thirty-six  sisters  are  engaged  as  teachers  in  native  schools  and 
eight  sisters  are  at  present  preparing  for  examination.  Besides 
the  immense  amount  of  needlework  done  at  Mariannhill,  about 
837H.  s 
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four  or  five  Bisters  devote  themselves  all  tin-  year  room 
making  of  church  vestments  ;  a  good  deal  of  outside  work 
on.  and  really  beautifully  designed  vestments  embroidered 
silver,  and  silk  are  turned  out  by  this  department.  Su 
pi.rsonnel  of  our  institution,  and  I  might  now  give  some  i 
of  our  mission  lands,  our  real  field  of  labour. 

To  give  a  solid  foundation  to  our  mission  work,   we 
necessary  to  have  large  tracts  of  land  of  our  own,  in  order 
especially   the  young  Christian   couples   coming   forth    fron 
schools  thereon,  and  retain  the  needful  influence  over  them 
long  a  period  as  possible. 

Hundreds  of  Christian  homfifl  are  set  up  in  this  w 
hill  alone  has  to-day  109  Christian  families.     Of  thp'fiUO 
we  found  twenty  years  ago  only  ten  are  on  the  place,  and 
ate  mostly  old  people  whose  children  and  grandchildren,  j>« 
have  long  ago  embraced  Uie  faith  of  Jesus  Clirist.     Most 
desire  to  die  as  Christians,  but  as  long  as  they  live  they  i 
will  not  change  their  custom  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  mi: 
hopes  and  wishes  that  the  change  may  take  place  before  th 
of  death.    Our  land  is  partly  freehold  and  partly  Cniv 
bought  on  the  twenty  years'  payment  system.     In  Natal 
about  43,000   acres ;  in   East   Griqualiuid,    Cape    Col' 
5i'.  .000  acres ;  and  in  Rhodesia,  25,000  acres ;  one  block  of 
acres  being  a  grant  by  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.     On  this 
known  as  "  Trias  Hill,"  mission  work  was  started  in   181 
the  mission,  which  was  hardly  begun,  was  destroyed,  and 
lost,   during  the   native  rebellion.     The   brothers,    including 
writer,  were  just  able  to  save  their  lives  by  getting  into 
at  TJmtali  in  time.    On  the  other  piece  of  land,  known  as 
Cassino,"  operations  were  begun  last  year. 

Twenty-eix  stations  are  now  dependent  on  Mariannhill, 
in  Natal  Colony,  six  in  East  Griqualand,  one  in  Mash< 
three  in  German  East  Africa. 

After  describing  our  staff  and  the  field  of  operations,  I  i 
say  something  about  our  schools  and  industrial  establish 
where   the  natives  receive  their  education.     1   think    it 
sufficient  if  I  give  a  short  description  of  our  principal  station 
the  work  carried  on  there. 

Our  schools  are  mostly  boarding  schools,  and  only  on 
out-stations  where  such  schools  are  impracticable  are  day 
erected  in  charge  of  sisters.  At  present  about  2.0*10 
attend  at  our  different  schools,  350  as  day  scholars,  the 
1,600.  receive  not  only  their  education  but  also  board  and 
and  their  clothes  free.  The  only  compensation  is  the  labour 
children  and  a  Government  grant  of  £700  per  annum  from 
and  £120  from  the  Cape  Government.  Provision  is  made 
schools  for  all  ages  :  piactically  we  receive  the  native  from 
he  is  born  until  he  marries  and  seta  up  a  home  of  his  own . 
neotion  with  every  boarding  school  there  is  a  creche  in  char 
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sisters,  where  little  orphims  or  half  orphans  are  taken  in  and  cared 
for  till  they  become  ripe  for  the  Elementary  School,  at  the  age  of 
six  or  seven.  Here  at  Mariannliill  the  sisters  have  at  present 
thirty-eeven  of  those  little  darkies  under  their  care,  and  a  very 
lively  lot  they  are  indeed.  Up  to  the  age  of  about  three  years 
boys  and  girls  are  taken  in  at  the  sisters'  nursery  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  but  after  that  age  boys  are  handed  over  to  the 
brothers  in  charge  of  the  boys'  school.  Every  possible  allowance 
is  made  for  those  little  ones  in  the  matter  of  food,  sleep,  and  play, 
but  all  those  who  can  do  a  little  work  are  engaged  for  an  hour  or  t«  o 
per  day,  either  picking  peas  and  beans,  straw  plaiting,  or  light 
housework.  When  they  then  enter  the  Elementary  School  their 
time  is  occupied  according  to  the  following  regulation  : — 

4.30  Ilising,  dressing,  morning  prayers. 

5.0  Children's  mass. 

5.30  Catechism,  Elementary  Schoo" 

7.30  Breakfast. 

8.0  Continuation  of  Elementary  School. 

9.0  Manual  work  in  shops,  garden,  field,  eto. 

11.30  till  1.30.  Dinner,  play. 

1.30  till  4.  Manual  work  as  above. 

4.30  till  6.30.  Elementary  School. 

6.30  Supper,  evening  prayers. 

8.0  Bed-time. 

This  time-table,  with  slight  variations  according  to  local  cir- 
cumstances, holds  good  for  the  schools  at  the  stations  as  well  as  for 
Muriannhill  Day  Schools  ;  however,  at  the  out-stations,  where  ele- 
mentary  instruction  only  is  given,  and  where  children  have  some- 
times to  walk  a  couple  of  miles,  school  is  kept  as  a  rule  from  10 
to  3,  with  an  hour  for  lunch  between. 

The  school  curriculum  is  in  accordance  with  the  Government 
regulations  for  native  schools.  The  natives  receive  at  our  schools 
a  good  grounding  in  their  own  language,  but  the  examinations 
by  the  Inspector  are  conducted  in  English,  and  it  is  really  the  pro- 
ficiency in  English  which  is  judged  in  these  examinations. 

After  having  been  at  school  for  the  maximum  period  of  six 
years,  those  boys  working  at  a  trade,  and  who  wish  to  become  more 
efficient  in  it,  can  enter  another  institution  connected  with  our 
establislunent,  namely,  the  "  Josephshaus."  They  live  together 
there  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  fathers  with  the  assistance 
of  a  brother.  Those  boys  work  the  usual  hours  with  the  brothers, 
receive  board  and  lodging  and  payment  according  to  their  ability. 
They  must  find  their  own  clothing.  A  parallel  institution  is  run 
on  the  same  lines  for  girls  by  the  sisters,  and  is  called  "Marienhaus." 
Girls,  as  a  rule,  remain  at  the  Marienhaus  till  they  marry,  and  good 
conduct  assures  them  a  handsome  dowry  in  the  shape  of  linen 
and  household  articles,  etc.,  etc.,  from  the  sisters.  At  present, 
forty-five  girls  and  thirty  boys  are  availing  themselves  of  this 
8370.  s  2 
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opportunity.    Similar  institutions  are  all  iain  at  our  larger  sU 
ia  connection  with  the  Boarding  Schools. 

Perhaps  this  Report  would  be  incomplete  if  I  should  not  men 
a  somewhat  peculiar  institution  connected  with  most  of  our 
stations,    namely,    the    "  Weibertrost "    (Women's    consols 
1 1  a  native  polygamist  with  two  or  three  wives  becomes  a  Christ 
he  can  only  keep  one  wife,  and  the  surplus* are  taken  in  and 
for  in  the  above  institution      Mothers  take  their  children 
them,  and  they  are  placed  either  in  the  nursery  or  school,  as  the 
may   be.     Those  women  wear  a  certain  uniform,   and  hel 
sisters  in  house,  garden,  and  field  work,  and  make  themse 
extremely  useful,  especially  in  cooking  and  preparing  food  fi 
children.    In  the  matter  of  food,  we  keep  all  our  children  as 
Bfl  possible  to  the  diet  they  are  used  to  in  their  own  homes. 
(In  not  keep  them  strictly  vegetarians,  but  they  get  meat  on 
days  and  on  special  occasions.    All  the  principal  food  stuffs  for 
our  children  are  grown  on  our  own  land,  and,  as  a  rule,  pi 
cultivated,  and  prepared  by  the  children  themselves.     On 
stations,  notably  at    Mariannhill,  so-called  "  school   lands  " 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  to  get  the  children  interested 
cultivation  small  plots  of  land  are  given  to  individuals,  and 
groups  of  children,  and  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  see  what  inter 
they  take  in  their  own  "  lands." 

The  kind  reader  who  has  patiently  followed  me  thna 
monastery,  convent,  and  school  is  now  asked  to  accompany 
through  the  workshops,  and  see  what  chances  we  give  the  na 
to  acquire  industrial  training.  This  is  the  special  field  of  la 
for  the  lay  brothers  of  the  order,  and  the  unique  staff  of  237  wo 
in  that  field,  with  the  great  number  of  skilled  artisans  am' 
them,  is  what  gives  the  character,  the  industrial  stamp,  to 
missions.  Without  it,  the  achievement  could  scarcely  come 
what  is  vulgarly  called  "  book-learning."  I  will  now  first  enumen 
the  brothers  engaged  in  the  different  trades,  and  then  describe 
work  at  Mariannhill,  and  at  some  of  the  principal  out-eta 
In  this  I  feel  my  ground  more  surely  than  on  what  I  had  to  sa 
write  before. 

Taking  the  wood-workers,  the  most  numerous  class  of  arti 
we   have   twenty-four   brothers   engaged   as   carpenters,    joi 
wagon  -builders,  and  coopers  ;  two  wood-turners  ;  sixteen  broth 
as  blacksmiths,  farriers,  locksmiths,  engineers,  and  fitters  ;  four 
Bmiths    and    coppersmiths ;    two   watchmakers :    thirteen    I 
layers  and  masons  ;  five  stone-cutters ;  two  painters  ;  nine  tanne 
saddlers,  and  shoemakers  ;  five  millers  ;  three  bakers  ;  st- 
positors  and  printers ;  three  bookbinders ;  five  skilled  gardeners 
nurserymen  ;  two  photographers  ;  four  tailors  ;  making  a  total 
106.     Besides  these,  a  good  number  are  well  versed  in  all  that 
tains  to  agriculture,  and  are  otherwise  engaged  in  brickm 
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Btone-quanying,  road-making,  and  so  on.  At  Mariannbill  we  have 
also  what  is  called  the  "  Technical  Bureau,"  over  which  the  present 
writer  presides,  and  where  all  the  plans  and  specifications  of  all 
important  work  here  and  at  the  stations  are  prepared.  A  formid- 
able number  of  plans  of  works  carried  out  may  be  seen  in  the 
archives.  Only  this  week  a  set  of  plans  for  mission  buildings  for 
German  East  Africa,  comprising  ten  large  sheets,  has  been  com- 
pleted and  sent  off.  Of  course,  the  original  plans  are  kept  here  for 
reference  and  tracing,  whilst  copies  are  sent  out  to  the  workmen. 
After  having  now  seen  the  workers,  we  enter  the  shops  and  see  what 
they  do  there. 

At  Mariannbill  we  start  with  the  establishment  known  as  the 
"  Mill,"  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  monastery.  We  find 
there  the  water  power  of  the  river  TJmhlatuzane  utilised  by  a 
water  turbine,  giving  14  h.p.  under  a  head  of  48  feet.  This  power 
is  made  to  drive  the  whole  machinery  connected  with  our  printing 
and  book-binding  establishment,  a  corn  mill  with  two  pair  of 
stones  (French  buiT),  with  the  necessary  cleansing  and  crushing 
machinery,  lift,  etc.,  a  complete  oil  mill  for  testing  ground  nuts 
(monkey  nuts),  circular  and  hand  saw,  wood-turning  lathe,  three 
lathes  for  turning  metal,  and  some  other  machinery  needed  in  an 
engineering  shop  for  effecting  the  repairs  of  the  numerous  machines 
going  here  and  at  the  stations.  The  printing  and  bookbinding 
departments  chiefly  work  for  the  requirements  of  our  different 
missions.  We  write,  print,  and  bind  all  the  books  required  in  our 
schools,  and  prayer-books  for  the  Christians.  Books  have  been 
printed  in  the  language  of  the  Zulus,  Basutos,  Bechuanas,  Mashonas, 
and  Swahili.  The  catalogue  of  Zulu  books  alone  numbers  thirty- 
three.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  also  issue  a  monthly 
paper  (illustrated)  in  Zulu,  the  "  Umhlobo  Wesiminya  "  (Friend 
of  the  Truth).  Over  a  dozen  natives  are  engaged  at  the  mill, 
mostly  in  connection  with  printing  and  book-binding.  As  the 
brothers  remain  at  the  mill  during  the  whole  week,  spending  only 
the  Sunday  at  the  monastery,  a  really  beautiful  chapel  has  been 
built  close  to  the  mill,  where  mass  is  said  by  the  father  in  charge 
of  the  "  mill  "  every  monmig. 

Returning  to  the  monastery,  we  pass  through  the  cool  and  lofty 
blacksmith's  shop,  with  four  fires,  where  all  sorts  of  smithy  work 
is  carried  on ;  we  come  then  to  the  wugon-builders,  with  their 
hands  always  full  with  new  work,  and  with  those  never-ending 
repairs  ;  and  then  to  the  joiners'  shop,  where  doors,  windows,  and 
all  that  is  required  in  the  building  lino  and  the  numerous  school 
requisites  are  made.  Altars  in  Gothic  and  Roman  style,  nicely 
carved  in  teak  wood  and  pitch  pine,  are  turned  out  here  for  our 
many  churches.  Next  the  painters'  shop,  where  wagons,  furniture, 
and  whatever  else  wants  a  coat  of  paint,  are  treated.  Sometimes 
the  brother  in  charge  takes  a  couple  of  his  apprentices  with  him 
and  does  work  at  the  stations.  Five  of  our  largest  churches  have 
been  artistically  decorated   by  our  painters,  and  the  brother  la 
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highly  pleased  with  the  help  afforded  him   by  his  natives, 
monkeys  they  climb  up  a  scaffold,  and  where  otherwise  suhsUi 
scaffolding  would  be  required  a  few  poles  and  planks  will  do 
Some  of  those  boys  are  working  in  the  towns  now  and  get 
good  wages. 

At  the  tinsmiths'  shop  all  the  work  required  in  building* 
work,  plumbing,  etc.,  is  done,  and  all  tin  ware  for  the 
is  made  here.  One  of  the  brothers  goes  all  the  year  round 
station  to  station  to  do  all  the  work  that  may  have  accumulai 

We  now  enter  the  tannery,  saddlers'  and    shoemakers'  d> 
ments,  which  occupy  a  special  block  of  buildings.     In  this  I 
of  industry  we  do  a  good  deal  of  work  for  outsiders,  braid 
large  amount  of  leather  work  required  in  our  own  establishmat 
Sixteen  boys  are  working  in  the  saddlery  alone,   most 
engaged  in  making  harness  to  order.    Our  leather  baa  a  very  g< 
name  in  this  Colony,  as  testified  not  only  by  the  several  m«i 
it  took  at  the  shows  in  Durban  and  Maritzbui-g,   but  also  by 
orders  for  new  sets  of  harness  from  the  fanners,  and  then? 
better  judge  of  a  good  bit  of  leather  than  a  fanner.     During 
last  war  there  was  a  run  on  our  leather,  and  much  of  it.  was 
even  before  it  came  out  of  the  pit.    Many  of  our  boys  are  wi 
now  m  Durban  and  Maritzburg,  earning  good  wages.     With 
shoemakers  it  is  the  same,  and  it  is  not  only  white  men  but  n» 
as  well  who  appreciate  a  hand-made  boot.    A  boy  out  of 
earning  ever  so  little,  who  has  not  got  a  pair  of  shining  high-bee 
boots  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  others. 

Re  shoemakers,  I  forgot  to  mention  that  many  of  our  boi 
working  at  this  trade  in  town  and  country,  and  that  nun:« 
applications  come  in  from  small  masters  for  boys  having 
their  apprenticeship  with  us. 

The  tanners  are  very  busy  in  keeping  pace  with  the  large  demax 
made  on   them,  not  only  from    Mariannhill,  but   also  from 
numerous  stations  where  saddlers  and  shoemakers  are  at 
Our  tanners  pick  their  own  bark  from  a  number  of  indigene 
trees  on  our  estate,  and  it  is  the  special  blending  of  the  diffi 
barks  that  gives  the  quality  to  our  leather.    The  bark -chop 
and  grinding  machinery  is  connected  with  the  Mariannhill  wa 
works,  that  is  to  say,  the  turbine  driving  the  pumps  for  our 
supply  can  be  coupled  on  to  the  bark  mill.     The  high  reservo 
being  amply  dimensioned,  there  is  no  intemiption  of  our 
supply. 

As  is  we'll  known,  the  Trappists  are  vegetarians,  and  then- 
extensive  vegetable  gardens  are  managed  by  us,  and  a  g 
of  boys  are  working  in  them.     Of  course,  all  the  tropical  and  i 
tropical  fruit  that  will  grow  here  Is  extensively  cultivated, 
there  is  no  day  in  the  whole  year  on  which  we  could  not  have  fre 
fmit  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Building  practically  never  stops  at  Mariannhill,  and  consequ 
a  number  of  boys  are  always  engaged  with  the  bricklayers,  mason 
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and  stone-cutters.     One  hundred  and  ninety-eight   boys  are  at 
present  on  the  official  school  list. 

The  girls  at  the  Sisters'  Convent,  numbering  now  over  200,  are 
principally  engaged  in  house,  needle,  garden,  and  field  work. 
Nothing  more  is  required  of  those  girls  than  to  become  good  house- 
wives, and  every  chance  is  given  them  to  become  efficient  in  all  that 
is  needed  to  attain  that  object.  The  result  of  this  training  may 
be  unmistakably  seen  in  visiting  some  of  the  natives'  homes,  and 
one  would  be  surprised  at  the  cleanliness,  the  taste,  and  neatness 
to  be  found  in  most  of  those  homes. 

The  work  of  the  girls  consists  of  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  and 
all  sort  of  needlework.  Many  girls  are  well  able  to  cut  out  their 
own  dresses,  work  in  the  vegetable  gardens  and  on  the  fields.  As 
a  rale  the  girls  change  their  work  every  month,  so  that  all  may 
have  a  chance  to  go  through  the  whole  routine.  A  great  number 
of  sewing  machines  are  humming  in  the  large  workroom,  also  two 
knitting  machines,  and  nine  girls  are  at  present  being  taught  lace- 
making,  real  point  and  bobbin  lace.  It  evokes  unbounded  admira- 
tion, especially  from  lady  visitora,  to  see  these  black  girls  handle 
with  their  clever  fingers  hundreds  of  bobbins  amidst  a  forest  of  brass 
pins.  At  present  the  lace-work  is  mostly  used  for  church  vestments, 
but  when  more  girls  have  been  trained,  we  shall  be  able  to  comply 
also  with  outside  demands  made  long  ago.  Straw  plaiting  is  also 
taught  by  the  sisters  to  the  younger  children,  and  all  the  straw 
hats  worn  by  us  are  made  here.  In  our  common  palm  leaves  we 
have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  good  material.  The  sisters  also 
look  after  about  a  dozen  milch  cows  in  their  own  stables,  besides 
a  piggery  and  a  very  large  fowl  yard.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  the  sisters  have  their  own  shoemakers  amongst  them,  three 
sisters  and  as  many  girls  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  convent 
being  "  down  at  heels."  The  work  in  the  large  vineyard  is  for 
the  most  part  performed  by  the  sisters,  the  brothers  look  to  the 
pressing  of  the  wine  and  its  management  in  the  cellars,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  good  sisters  are  put  on  water  only. 

What  I  have  now  described  might  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  work 
going  on  at  Mariannhill,  and  the  chances  our  natives  have  in  indus- 
trial education.  The  same  system,  on  a  proportionate  scale,  is  also 
carried  on  at  our  different  stations. 

In  giving  a  short  description  of  some  of  our  larger  stations  I  begin 
with  Reichenau,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mariannhill,  opened  in 
November,  1886.  Reichenau,  at  a  distance  of  125  miles  from  here, 
and  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  essentially  an  agricultural  station. 
'Ihe  elevation  gives  it  an  almost  European  climate,  and  its  soil  is 
will  adapted  for  grain  growing — wheat,  rye.  barley,  and  all  other 
cereals.  Over  2,000  bags  of  grain  have  been  reaped  in  one  season. 
Ploughing  and  most  of  the  field  work  is  done  by  horses,  and  a  good 
many  natives  have  been  taught  by  the  brothers  how  a  team  of 
horses  should  be  handled. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Natal  Agricultural  Journal  "  paid  a  visit  to 
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Reiohenau,  and  from  his  glowing  description  I  will  only  qui 
la9t  paragraph.     In  No.  7,  Vol.  V.f  he  says  : — 

"  Much  of  the  ploughing  is  done  by  the  TYappists  themselves.  Plow 
in  wheat  stubble  were  two  brothers ;  their  teams  were  horses, 
brother  had  three.  The  field  was  picturesquely  situated  in  a  river 
trees  of  varying  shape  and  verdure  fringed  the  river  boundary  at  in 
and  for  the  background  there  was  the  white  stone  village  and  its  beanU 
proportioned  church  ;  on  the  distant  hill  against  the  horizon  wa* 
There  was  no  shouting  and  no  superfluity  of  labour  ;  each  brother 
guided  his  team  by  reins,  and  with  even  and  automatic  regularity 
furrows  ploughed  and  the  headlands  turned.  Without  some  effort  of 
it  seemed  difficult  to  realise  that  I  was  in  Natal." 

Reichenau  can  boast  of  one  of  the  finest  mills  driven  by 
power  in  this  country.  The  station  is  Bituated  on  the  lpolel3 
at  a  spot  where  that  river  has  a  sheer  drop  of  42  feet.  Throtu. 
suitable  turbine  installation  25  h.p.  are  forthcoming,  and  t 
ample  for  the  mill  and  the  agricultural  machinery  attached 
This  station  also  happily  possesses  a  fine  sandstone  quarry,  greeni 
white  in  colour,  and  of  very  good  texture.  Nearly  all  the  sUt 
buildings  are  of  that  material.  The  recently-finished  miss 
church,  all  in  smoothly-dressed  stone  right  up  to  the  point 
spire,  is  as  good  a  piece  of  workmanship  as  can  be  found  anywh* 
The  dressing  of  the  ornamental  stones  has  been  done  by 
brothers,  all  the  rest  by  natives.  Reichenau  is  practically  the  i 
for  our  native  stone-cutters.  Many  of  our  boys  are  engaged 
railway  contractors,  and  earn  good  wages.  The  girls  at 
station  can  learn  how  dairy  work  is  to  be  performed.  Reich 
cheese  and  butter  have  won  many  a  prize  at  the  shows. 

About  twenty  miles  below  Reichenau  is  Centocow  on  the  Ri 
Umzimkulu,  also  one  of  our  important  stations.     Centocow 
one  of  the  best  schools  for  natives  in  this  Colony,  according 
report  of   the  Inspector — 66   boys,   149  girls,  38   infants, 
great   features  of  Centocow  are  its  extensive  orchards,  and 
large  nursery  whence  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  fruit 
are  sent  away  annually.     Up  to  now  in  no  year  have  the  hrot 
been  able  to  execute  all  the  orders  received,  although  those  on 
come  in  sometimes  a  year  beforehand.     We  are  able  to  sell  at  • 
that  compares  well  with  the  importations  from  America,  tin- 
competitor  in  nursery  stock.     The  native  boys  at  that  st 
have  a  unique  opportunity  of  becoming  efficient  gardeners 
nurserymen,   and  many   boys  have    already   became    ;i«l«-|- 
grafting.     The  cultivation  of  forest  trees  receives  also  a  givut 
of  attention  at  Centocow,  certainly  200  acres  have  been   pfa 
with  all  sorts  of  timber  trees,  soino  are  already  40  t>>  GO  feet 
Planting  and  attending  to  these  forest  trees  is  esseotiatlj  a 
for  the  school  children.  A  turbine,  working  under  a  bead  <>f  90 
gives  13  h.p.,  and  drives  a  corn  mill  and  a  plant  for  treating  n 
A  large  circular  saw  is  also  erected.     At  present  it  helps  the 
and  wagon-builder  at  the  station,  and  cuts  the  firewood,  lait  its 
function  is  to  cut  the  timber  grown  on  the  estate  into  planks, 
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made  up  into  packing-boxes  for  sending  away  the  products  of  the 
large  orchard.  A  machine  for  making  what  is  known  as  "  wood- 
wool," a  packing  material,  is  already  on  the  spot.  In  perhaps  two 
years  the  terminus  of  the  Cape-Natal  Railway  will  be  within 
less  than  five  miles  from  Gentocow.  Perhaps  the  largest  of  our 
vineyards  is  in  Centocow,  managed  by  one  brother  with  a  staff  of 
native  helpers.  I  am  afraid  even  the  large  cellars  will  be  too  small 
for  this  year's  vintage. 

Twenty-five  miles  nearer  the  coast  we  have  Mahathal,  with  its 
dependency,  St.  Isidore,  a  very  centrally  situated  place,  with  a 
promising  future.  The  place  has  just  been  taken  in  hand,  and  we 
intend  to  make  a  real  industrial  centre  of  it.  The  water  power  of  a 
stream  running  tluough  the  estate  is  already  inspanned,  giving 
14  h.p.  with  a  bead  of  164  feet.  A  corn  mill  and  circular  Raw  and 
some  agricultural  machinery  is  attached  to  it,  and  now  we  are  about 
to  tackle  the  larger  stream,  giving  33  h.p.  under  a  fall  of  62  feet. 
The  power  will  be  made  use  of  first  for  diiving  a  large  brickmaking 
plant,  for  producing  a  couple  of  millions  of  bricks,  and  later  on 
transmitting  the  power  to  a  suitable  spot  most  likely  to  drive  a 
woollen  factory  by  it,  which  will  certainly  make  a  good  opening  for 
industrious  natives. 

Going  across  the  Natal  lxirder  into  East  Griqualand,  we  come  to 
our  most  important  station,  Lourdes,  over  50,000  acres  in  extent. 
At  this  station  about  10,000  acres  are  under  our  direct  management ; 
3.000  acres  are  occupied  by  the  purely  agricultural  station,  Emmaus, 
with  no  school,  and  the  rest  is  let  to  natives  at  a  rent  of  20s.  per 
annum  per  hut.  Four  outstations  have  been  established  amongst 
the  Lourdes  natives ;  on  two  of  them  a  day  school  has  been  started. 
The.  station  boarding  school  is  frequented  by  109  boys,  eighty-two 
girls,  nineteen  infants.  The  staff  of  that  station  is  made  up  of 
three  fathers,  twenty-two  brothers,  thirty  sisters.  The  "  Weiber- 
trost  "  has  fifteen  inmates.  Besides  this  there  are  the  monthly 
working  boys  and  others  attached  to  the  station,  numbering  forty, 
so  that  the  total  runs  up  to  320.  Agriculture  on  a  very  large  scale 
and  stock-breeding  are  the  chief  occupations  of  Lourdes.  At  the 
stud  farm  situated  on  the  high  ground  about  100  mares  with  four 
stallions  and  over  100  foals  and  fillies  are  running.  A  flock  of  about 
l,000Merino  sheep  make  use  of  another  part  of  the  farm.  Three 
hundred  hwid  of  cattle,  mostly  good  Shorthorns  from  the  l>est 
English  stock,  are  kept — about  fifty  cows  for  the  dairy  amongst 
them,  the  rest  working  oxen  and  young  stock. 

A  large  mission  ohuroh  in  tin-  Roman  style,  with  two  towers  sad 
p.-ttl  of  four  large  bells,  was  finished  in  1896.     At  present  ;i  large 

sobool  for  natives,  three  storeys  in  five  wings,  ia  in  course  of  con- 
struction. When  finished,  this  will  be  our  best  school  building  for 
the  present. 

The  water  power  on  this  station  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  A 
large  dam  has  been  built  across  the  valley  of  the  Gapane  river,  and 
the  water  is  led  over  a  mile  through  a  conduit  and  over  au  iron 
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aqueduct  1,303  feet  in  length,  spanning  an  intercepting  Tiller 
to  the  mill  site.  The  iron  aqueduct  has  been  designed  end 
at  Mariannhill,  and  erected  by  the  brothers  at  Lourdes. 
water  power  resulting  is  12  h.p.,  but  plans  have  been  prepared 
increase  this  by  replacing  the  present  turbine  by  a  more  po 
one.  A  corn  mill,  aa  usual,  is  connected  with  the  turbine,  thai 
saw  mill,  horizontal  frame  saw.  capable  of  taking  in  the  bigp 
blocks  from  our  forests,  circular  and  hand  saw,  turning  I 
drilling  machine,  and  a  set  of  agricultural  machines.  Hun 
of  acres  of  what  is  now  the  best  land  have  been  reclaimed 
swampy  plains  by  diverting  streams  and  other  extensive  drai 
works.  Heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  maize  are  now  reaped 
places  which  six  or  eight  years  ago  neither  man  nor  beast 
come  near.  Miles  and  miles  of  fencing  have  been  erected  to 
the  numerous  paddocks  for  the  different  classes  of  stock.  A 
equipped  dairy  is  to  be  found  at  Lourdes  with  all  the 
appliances  for  butter  and  cheese  making.  Large  workshops 
carpenter,  joiner,  and  wagon-builder  and  blacksmith  give 
native  boys  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  difft 
trades. 

Such  is,  in  a  rough  outline,  the  equipment  of  a  South  Africa 
Mission  Station. 

It  is  natural  that  a  station  of  this  magnitude  not  onlv 
stand  on  its  own  legs,  but  has  to  supply  material  and  find  me* 
for  a  number  of  smaller  stations  not  so  favourably  situated. 

I  will  now  descrilje  one  more  of  our  stations,  about  100  mil* 
the  west  of  Lourdes,  namely,  Mariaxell,  at  the  very  foot  of 
Dnikensberg,  on  the  border  of  Basutoland,  the  people  there  fa 
nearly  all  Basutos.  This  station  has  some  of  the  richest  soil 
any  of  our  farms,  and  certainly  the  finest  herd  of  cattle  for  man 
long  mile  round.  About  2:V)  head  of  almost  pure-bred  FViesli 
enjoy  the  sweet  pastures  of  the  mountains.  A  small  stud  I 
also  connected  with  this  place.  Within  30  miles  there  are 
workshops,  and  therefore  our  blacksmiths  and  wagon-m 
have  their  hands  full,  in  fact,  cannot  get  through  all  the  work 
are  asked  to  do. 

The  Basuto  boys  make  splendid  workmen,  and  gi  i 
faction  to  the  brothers. 

Mariazell  is  as  lucky  as  Iieichcnau  in  possessine  iniinfn.se 
stone  quarries.  All  the  buildings  planned  for  that  station  will  be 
stone ;  this  will  afford  a  grand  opportunity  to  train  good  ston 
workers.     Large  waterworks  have  already    been   earned  out 
this  station  only  seven  years  old.     The  "  MaMe  "  Kiver  i 
up  and  led  out  for  irrigation  only,  and  the  "Jordan 
taken  hold  of  not  only  for  irrigation  but  for  power  purposes  as 
This  wild  son  of  the  mountain  has  been  put  in  chains  by  a 
stone  dam  and  led  out  of  its  valley  altogether  over  its  wai 
and  into  the  bed  of  another  river,     Along  bis  way  he  has 
make  a  jump  of  138  feet,  and  then  turn  the  wheel  of  a 
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1.100  revolutions  per  minute,  providing  us  with  26  h.p.  Part  of 
the  water  is  used  for  irrigation  to  help  to  grow  the  grain,  which 
will  be  ground  by  the  power  of  the  turbine.  As  the  power  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  station  buildings  we  intend  to 
triinamit  the  power  over  to  the  buildings  by  means  of  electricity, 
in  order  to  have  the  mill  near  the  homestead,  and  to  be  able  to 
supply  the  much-needed  motive  power  for  labour-saving  machinery 
in  the  workshops,  barn,  and  stables.  Plans,  specifications,  and 
even  the  tenders,  are  all  on  a  shelf  in  front  of  me. 

There  is  hardly  a  tree  of  any  shape  or  form  to  be  found  at  or 
round  Mariazell.  Cow  dung  has  to  take  the  place  of  firewood.  A 
few  crooked  thorn  trees  are  to  be  found  in  the  kloofs  of  the  Berg 
only.  This  state  of  affairs  gave  a  great  impetus  for  tree  planting, 
and  Government  is  stimulating  this  enterprise  by  offering  Ixmuses 
for  successful  plantations.  Two  years  ago  Mariazell  carried  off 
one  of  the  Government  prizes  of  £200  for  a  well-kept  50  acre  plot 
of  timber  trees.  It  was  no  small  trouble  in  this  barren  land,  where 
everything  looked  as  if  Nature  would  not  have  a  tree,  to  find  out 
suitable  kinds  of  trees  and  treatment  for  the  different  kinds 
Now  those  difficulties  are  overcome,  and  large  blocks  of  land  will 
be  planted  with  timber  trees.  This  will  offer  another  field  for  the 
natives  to  learn  how  to  plant  and  care  for  a  tree. 

I  could  report  on  more  than  a  dozen  other  stations,  notably  on 
"  Ratschitz,"  an  8.000  acre  place  in  the  midst  of  the  Natal  coal- 
field, between  Ladysmith  and  Dundee,  with  plenty  of  coal  on  it, 
and  tell  of  the  vicissitudes  that  place  underwent  during  the  late 
war  and  the  time  of  the  Boer  occupation,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have 
spun  out  this  report  already  too  long,  and  trust  that  the  foregoing 
sketches  of  some  of  our  stations  will  enable  the  kind  reader  to 
judge  of  what "  the  real  work  "  mentioned  in  the  "  Natal  Direotory ' ' 
consists.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  I  have  only  shown  the 
material  side  of  our  mission  work.  There  is  the  infinitely  more 
important  spiritual  part  of  the  mission,  the  Christianising  of  the 
raw  heathen,  and  surely  a  great  deal  could,  perhaps  should,  be 
said  on  that  subject,  but  this  is  outside  my  province. 

The  questions  sent  along  with  the  request  for  this  report  are 
partly  answered  by  what  I  have  written  already,  and  I  am 
now  going  to  touch  only  such  points  as  will  require  a  fuller 
explanation. 

Question  I.  I  daresay  has  been  answered  ;  it  only  remains  to  say 
that  no  native  teachers  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  have  been  tried 
in  industrial  or  agricultural  education,  but  naturally  the  elder  and 
more  advanced  boys  are  coaching  their  younger  fellows,  but  always 
under  supervision  of  a  hrother.  For  our  elementary  school  wo 
employ  certificated  native  teachers  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
fathers  are  satisfied  with  their  work.  At  Centocow  Station  a 
special  class  is  established  for  intelligent  natives  desiring  to  become 
teachers.  Some  time  ago  eight  of  these  presented  themselves 
to  the  Government  Inspector  for  examination,  and  every  one  of 
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them  came  off  witli  flying  colours,  a  result  hardly  ever  adiir* 
by  any  other  mission. 

Among  our  staff  of  teachers  in   the   Elementary  Schools 
sisters  preponderate  considerably  ;  thirty -six  of  them  are  at  pre* 
engaged  in  our  different  schools. 

With  the  convent  at  Marinnnhill  a  special  class  called  " 
parandie "  is  connected,  where  the  sisters  can  learn  the  ui 
languuges  and  receive  the  necessary  instruction  in  the  art  of 
ducting  a  native  school. 

Question  II.,  whether  industrial  and  agricultural  education  h 
good  effect  on  the  character  and  the  economic  efficiency  of 
natives,  is  a  very  large  one,  and  might  be  more  effectively  answere 
by  the  missionary,  but  my  own  experience,  extending  over  tW 
years,  compels  me  to  say  that  the  question  must,  most  decide 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  have  indicated  before  that 
109  Christian  families  are  living  on  the  Mariannhill  estate  wb 
children  are  nearly  all  at  our  schools,  whilst  it  is  not  so  very  long 
that  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  those  children  were  roamiq 
over  the  estate,  assegai  and  shield  in  hand,  hardly  anything 
followed  or  preceded  by  a  pack  of  hungry  dogs  in  pursuit  of  pa 
The  girls,  whose  mothers  were  then  treated  worse  than  sU1 
having  to  worry  and  toil  all  the  year  round  to  provide  for  an  indolen 
husband  and  family,  had  thus  no  right  to  expect  anything  bet 
but  they  are  to-day  the  wives  of  husbands  who  earn  a  fair 
by  which  the  wife  is  enabled  to  keep  a  decent  house.  The 
beehive  kraal,  where  the  inmates  went  in  and  out  like  a  dog  to  it 
kennel,  has  disappeared,  and  square  houses  have  taken  its  place 
Some  of  our  well-to-do  boys  have  built  nice  brick  houses — one  en 
villa-like  two-storey  pile — all  made  by  themselves. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  I  must  say  a  good  many  have  a  stroo, 
weakness  towards  vanity,  and  the  dark  "  dandy  "  and  "  mash 
is  no  uncommon  figure  round  the  church  on  Sundays.  The  req 
nients  of  a  Christian  family  are  certainly  far  larger  than  with 
same  number  of  heads  according  to  the  old  style  ;  those  incre 
wants  have  to  be  met,  they  mean  more  trade,  and  at  the  same  t 
more  producing  power  for  the  Colony.  The  paterfamilias  i 
formerly  did  not  always  deign  to  work  at  all  has  to  be  up  and 
now.  The  muscular  machine  which  was  standing,  or  rather  lya* 
idle  for  the  best  part  of  the  year,  has  hardly  time  now  for  getU 
rusty.  I  regret,  however,  to  say  that  oiip  has  not  to  go  very 
from  here  to  find  the  old  order  oi  things  quite  intact — I  mean  in 
native  locations,  where  the  missionary  as  a  rule  has  very  little, 
any,  influence  at  all.  Comparing  the  mode  of  life  at  the  missi 
station  with  that  in  the  location,  should  prove  conclusively  tha 
industrial  training  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  native. 

As  to  Question  III.,  we  do  not  think  that  with  the  present  genets 
tion,  and  perhaps  with  many  a  future  one,  instruction  of  a  VO 
literary   and  general   character  could   be   successfully   com  Ian 
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with  industrial  and  agricultural  education.  II  a  preset  it-day 
native  can  read  and  write,  understand  his  prayer-lx>ok,  and  know 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  it  is  sufficient.  For  specially  talented 
boys  we  are  prepared  to  give  a  higher  education,  as  referred  to 
before  under  "  Native  Teachers  "  ;  one  of  our  pupils  has  been 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  ;  he  made  his  studies  at  the  Propaganda, 
Home,  and  is  now  working  successfully  amongst  his  own  race  in 
Zululand.  Three  more  boys  who  went  to  a  preparatory  course 
at  our  school  are  studying  for  the  priesthood  at  the  Propaganda, 
one  of  them  being  the  top  boy  of  his  class. 

Question  IV.  has  been  answered  in  what  I  said  about  our  schools, 
and  from  that  it  can  be  seen  what  great  value  we  place  on  manuni 
training  at  an  early  stage.  If  ever  there  was  a  native  born  and 
brought  up  lazy  it  is  the  South  African  native.  This  evil  must, 
be  combated  by  all  means,  the  dignity  of  labour  and  the  need 
of  it  must  bo  inculcated  into  his  mind,  and  that  process  cannot 
be  started  too  early. 

i  In  our  institution  I  may  say  we  have  very  effective  means  of 
teaching  the  native  not  only  by  word,  but  also  by  example  the 
dignity  of  labour,  as  everyone  of  us,  from  the  Abbot  down  to  the 
last  Lay  Brother,  has  to  work  hard,  and  the  native  is  never  asked 
to  do  a  thing  which  his  master  would  not  do,  or  which  he  does  not 
actually  see  him  doing. 

To  Question  V.  I  can  say  that  we  have  not  encountered  very 
formidable  difficulties  in  the  provision  of  manual,  industrial,  or 
agricultural  education.  Working  as  we  do  mostly  on  our  own 
land  and  with  such  a  unique  staff,  it  is  only  natural  that  we  should 
have  no  great  trouble  to  overcome  obstacles  that  might  present 
themselves. 

I  have  a  little  more  to  say  aljout  the  last  Question  VI.,  whether 
there  has  been  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  section  of  the 
white  population  to  the  provision  of  industrial  education  for  natives. 
It  is  only  a  too  well-known  fact  that  the  white  population,  at 
least  the  great  majority  of  them,  object  to  natives  receiving  an 
industrial  training,  in  fact,  being  trained  or  civilised  at  all.  The 
doctrine  propounded  by  this  class  culminates  in  the  demand  that 
the  native  must  be  neither  less  nor  more  than  a  "  hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water."  The  farmer  wants  his  raw  heathen  with 
whom  he  can  do  pretty  well  as  he  pleases,  and  the  artisan  does 
not  want  any  black  competitor  in  his  trade.  One  of  the  former 
Governors  of  Natal,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Mitchell,  had  the  interest 
of  the  natives  very  much  at  heart,  and  he  saw  clearly  that  mere 
bonk -learning  and  playing  at  labour  would  never  help  the  native 
to  l>ecome  a  useful  member  of  society.  Natal  was  then  still  a 
Crown  Colony,  and  Sir  Charles,  as  supreme  chief  over  the  native 
population,  made  it  imperative  for  mission  schools  10  provide 
industrial  training.  No  school  would  receive  a  grant  which  could 
not  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector  that  its  pupils  received 
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a   proper   industrial   or   agricultural   ediio 
the  missionary  in  erecting  workshops  and  providing  tools  far 
above  purpose.     It  looked  as  if  the  Government  was  in  real  eanv-i 
to  help  the  missionary  in  his  arduous  task  of  educating  the  na! 
But  alas!    this  was  too  good  to  last.     Responsible  i 
was  granted  to  Natal,  and  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of  "  the  G, 
ment  for  the  people  and  by  the  people  "  was  to  abolish  all  grand 
such  mission  schools  as  would  have  industrial  education  imiu' 
in  their  curriculum,  because  it  was  pointed  out  that  native*  mi-fc 
compete  with  the  white  man  in  the  labour  market.     This  is 
yi'nrs  aero.     To-day,   Iland   capitalists  are    breaking   their  head> 
over  the  question  how  to  liring  white  labour  to  South  Africa 
compote  with  the  black.     0  tempora  o  DIONS  .' 

In  those  days,  1893,  our  institute,  and  especially  our  printi 
establishment,  was  vehemently  attacked  in  newspapers  and  Pari 
ment,  but  this  did  not  deter  us  in  the  least ;    grant  or  no  grsr 
our  work  went  on  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  its  founder.    S 
then  public  opmion  has  considerably   veered   round   in  an  " 
dustrial  direction,"  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  report  and 
mondations  of  the  Natal  Land  Commission  referred  to  at  the 
niiig  of  this  report,.     His  Excellency,  our  present    'Jovernor, 
Henry  McCallum,  a  few  months  ago  paid  a  visit  to  Mariannh 
and  was  shown  round  Our  several  industrial  establishments  by  t 
writer.     His   Excellency    declared   himself   highly    satisfied  wii 
what  he  saw,  and   it  was  gratifying  to  hear   from    one  so 
acquainted  with  natives  all   over  the  British    Empire  that 
lines  we    took    up    in    educating    the    natives    had    his    1 
approval. 

The  present  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  the  Hon.  Fr.  Moor 
intends  to  introduce  a  Bill  empowering  the  Government  to 
control  of  all  lands  in  this  Colony  known  as  the  Mission 
to  charge  the  natives  living  on  those  lands  a  fair  rent,  and  spend 
the  money  so  derived  in  providing  industrial  education  loj 
natives  living  on  those  Reserves.     This  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  native  education.    It  is  not  only  the  native  himself  who  mm 
the  usefulness  of  industrial  training,  hut  also  the  white  pa 
at  least  some  of  them  see  a  point  in  their  favour  in  it,  as  a 
that,  came  under  my  notice  a  few  days  ago  will  pro'. 

"  Fred,"  one  of  our  boys  who  served  his  apprenticeship  wit] 
painter  for  four  years,  is  working  now  in  Durban  at  hia  trade 
and  gets  30s.  a  week.  His  father,  also  one  of  our  early  boy* 
works  in  a  store  close  by  as  a  day  labourer,  and  he  earns  30s.  a 
month.  These  facts  bring  home  the  value  of  education  to 
native  better  than  anything  else.  Along  with  "  Fred  "  are  working 
several  white  men.  and  the  master  has  to  pay  them  60s.  per  week 
I  am  sure  that  '*  Fred  "  does  as  much  and  every  bit  as  good  as 
the  white  men  ;  well,  that  means  for  the  master  5s.  a  day  extra 
out  of  "  Fred  "     Many  of  our  boys  are  engaged  in  town  and  country 
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especially  in  the  building  line,  and  farmers  who  could  not  :iff<nd 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  wages  demanded  by  white  tradesmen,  get 
their  houses,  stables,  out-buildings  built  by  our  lx>ys  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  boys  mostly  take  their  work  in  contract,  and  do  well 
by  it.  Sir  Marshal  Clarke,  when  Commissioner  for  Zululand, 
a  warm  friend  of  the  native,  had  the  gaol  and  court-house  :it 
Eshowe  built  by  Mariannhill  boys.  While  Commissioner  for  Basuto- 
land,  Sir  Marshal  had  for  many  years  young  Basutos  under  industrial 
training  at  Mariannhill,  and  personally  looked  after  them.  Bv 
this  time  I  daresay  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  our  boys  ov«r 
South  Africa,  and  although  a  great  number  do  not  stick  to  their 
trade  and  take  up  other  work,  what  they  have  learnt  is  never 
wholly  lost,  and  becomes  useful  to  them  in  many  ways,  as  I  found 
out  not  long  ago.  When  travelling  in  the  railway  down  from  Lady- 
smith,  a  sturdy  fanner,  coming  down  from  the  Transvaal,  shook 
hands  with  me  and  asked  whether  I  was  not  one  of  the  Trappists. 
Questioned  what  interest  he  took  in  them,  he  said,  "  I  was  transport 
riding  and  had  six  wagons  on  the  road  when  the  disselboom  of 
one  of  them  was  smashed.  No  shop  for  miles  round  to  effect  a 
repair.  I  succeeded  b  getting  a  rough  pole,  and  one  of  my  wagon 
drivers  with  scanty  tools  at  hand  soon  had  that  pole  fitted  to  the 
wagon,  and  all  the  iron  fixed  so  neatly  that  I  asked  the  boy  whether 
he  was  a  tradesman,  to  winch  the  boy  replied  that  he  worked  in 
the  wagon -builder's  shop  at  Mariannhill.  I  put  5s.  on  to  that  boy's 
monthly  wages."  That  was  one  white  man  more  in  favour  of 
native  industrial  training. 

It  should  be  added  that  all  the  fathers,  brothers,  and  sisters, 
with  the  exception  of  about  half  a  dozen  hailing  from  the  United 
States,  come  from  Germany.  The  means  to  begin  and  cany 
this  work  on  in  an  English  Colony  came  and  are  coming  still  from 
Germany.  No  private  support  in  the  form  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions have  we  ever  had  either  from  the  public  in  England 
or  the  Colonies. 


(Signed)      Bro.  Nivasd,  O.C.lt. 


Mariannhill, 

12th  February,  1903. 


D.  The  Dominican  Num. 


At  Oakford,  Verulam,  Natal,  the  Dominican  nuns  have  school* 
for  Zulu  children,  in  which  they  teach  not  only  literary  subjects 
(including  English,  which  most  of  the  pupils  speak  and  write  very 
well),  but  also  gardening,  and  all  kinds  of  useful  trades,  including 
carpentery,  shoemaking,  etc. 
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PBOM   The  Tablet. 


The  Education  of  the  Native  in  South  Africa. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  March  a  deputation    waited  upon 
Deputy-Administrator  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  asking,  amongst  othf 
things,  for  educational  facilities  for  the  natives  equally  with  the  white 
A  writer  from  Dunbrody  thus  deals  with  the  question  here  raised  in  I 
Zambesi  Minion  Record:* 

As  is  well  known  there  exists  a  class,  and  a  by  no  imaus    insigni; 
class,  of  people  who  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Kaffirs  receiving  a  ton 
education  such  as  is  imparted  to  a  European  youth  of  fair  ability  ;  and 
certain  spots  in  South  Africa  arc  to  be  found  well-equipped  and  fit", 
institutions  where  such  mental  training  is  bestowed  upon   the  nali* 
The  fact  that  at  the  presentation  of  the  petition  in  question,  theaddrm 
which  begged  that  it  should  be  forwarded  to  higher  authorities, 
by  the  director  of  the  Church  of  England  Missions,  shows  us  the 
from  which  the  movement  emanates.     "Give  the  natives  their 
is  the  cry  that  comes  from  Kxcter  Hall,  and  among  these  supposed 
that  of  a  secondary  education  occupies  a  very  prominent  place.     But  tb» 
real  question  is— do  you   give,  the  native  his  rights  by  educating  him  * 
you  would  a  boy  of  European  extraction  1    Is  he  fit  to  be  taught  lata 
and  Greek,  the  natural  sciences,  philosophy,  and  what  not  1     Does  no» 
such  a  curriculum  inflate  and  produce  most  pernicious  effects  upon  tho» 
who  pass  through  it  1    Is  not  to  cram  the  Kaffir  with  .such  knowledge 
his  present  half-civilised  state,  and  with  his  marked  tendency  to  slothfumcat 
and  an  inordinate  idea  of  his  irnportano  ,  to  wrong,  and  deeply  wroof. 
rather  than  to  right  him  1   It  appears  to  us,  and  we  believe  that  those  who 
understand  the  native  character,  and  have  naught  but  his  highest  interest* 
at  heart,  share  our  conviction,  that  generations  must  pass  before  as 
thought  can  be  entertained  of  treating  the  African  as  intellectually  on 
par  with  the  white  man.    Granted  that  he  is  quick  to  pick  up  facts  sad 
scraps  of  knowledge  ;  in  character  and  intellectual  development  he  is 
yet  but  a  little  child,  a  savage  of  yesterday,  whose  training  must  begin 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  proeeed  gently  and  quietly  and  upon  the 
right  lines.    His  most  crying  and  present  wants  must  be  considered  btfor? 
we  attempt  to  place  in  his  outstretched  hand  the  instrument  of  wfak 
has  no  present  need,  and  which,  were  it  given  to  him.  be  would  mo* 
assuredly  use  to  his  own  detriment  and  that  of  his  native  land.    In  phun 
words,  what  the  Kaffir  requires,  and  has  a  right  to  demand,  at  the  baa 
of  those  who  profess  to  devote  themselves  to  his  benefit,  is  to  be  t 
that  he  is  the  child  of  the  common  Father  of  all,  who  has  given  bi 
being  and  everything  he  possesses,  and  demands  his  obedience  and  M 
to  be  shown  the  evils  and  misery  of  heathenism  and  its  many  barbarocu 
practices  ;  to  be  instructed  by  word  and  example  how  to  lead  a  dean  and 
wholesome  life,  reprobating  and  correcting  vice  in  himself  and  in  hi 
dren,  and  appreciating  the  beauties  of  Christian  virtue,  valuing  rlranlini 
and  neatness  both  in  his  person  and  habitation  ;  and,  finally,  to  l»  (»  i  -uadn 
that  idleness  and  laziness  are  degrading  to  man  and  productive  of  an 
misery,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  daily  hard  work  is  an  honourable  thimf 
and  a  source  of  happiness  and  contentment.    To  Christianise  and  civuW 
the  native  ;  to  teach  him  how  to  live  so  as  to  work  out  the  salvation 
immortal  soul  which  he  possesses  as  certainly  as  any  of  us ;  to 

•The  official  organ  of  this  Mission. 
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in  the  truths  of  religion  and  instruct  him  in  the  duties  of  his  state  ;  to  point 
out  to  him  the  advantages  of  enjoying  some  of  the  simpler  comforts  which 
make  the  white  man's  life  and  dwelling  tolerable,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  a  laudable  incentive  to  good  hard  work — to  act  thus  is  to  show  true 
love  for  the  people  of  Africa  and  their  best  interests.  But  to  cram  their 
heads  with  book-learning,  and  turn  them  out  upon  the  country  swelling 
with  conceit  and  the  notion  of  their  superiority  to  their  fellows  ;  ready 
to  ape  the  white  man's  manners  and  assimilate  any  and  all  of  his  failings 
and  vices  ;  absolutely  disdainful  of  manual  labour  and  full  of  dreams  of 
the  time  when  the  coloured  man  is  going  to  sit  in  council  ruling  the  destinies 
of  the  land— to  bring  the  native  up  in  this  manner  is  surely  to  display  a 
lamentably  erroneous  notion  of  what  is  for  his  real  good.  And  that  the 
natives  who  have  been  educated  in  certain  institutions  which  could  be 
named  are  generally  idle,  hypocritical,  dishonest,  and  intolerably  conceited, 
is  the  conviction  of  most  people  who  have  to  deal  with  them.  Question 
the  employers  of  labour  in  the  larger  towns  of  this  country,  and  most  of 
them  will  tell  you  that  they  prefer  to  engage  the  most  uncivilised  and 
thickheaded  Kaffir  rather  than  any  of  the  productions  of  this  purblind 
nnd  misdirected  system ;  indeed,  there  are  many  who  will  not  on  any 
account  take  a  well-educated  native  into  their  service.  Better  almost,  in 
our  opinion,  to  leave  the  Kaffir  in  his  state  of  barbarism  than  to  subject 
him  to  a  training  of  which  the  most  noticeable  result  is  to  turn  out  a 
clever,  intractable  rogue. 

We  write  regarding  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  native's  real 
interests  ;  much  more  might  be  said  were  we  to  take  the  welfare  of  South 
Africa  into  account  and  consider  what  would  be  the  consequences,  to  black 
and  white  alike,  if  within  the  next  few  years  the  land  were  to  be  overrun 
by  a  class  of  natives  whose  intellect  had  been  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
their  heart  and  soul.  The  prospect  would  hardly  be  a  pleasant  one  to 
contemplate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is,  we  imagine,  very  little  fear  of 
such  a  possibility  being  realised.  No  Government  is  likely  to  make  so 
egregious  a  blunder  as  to  concede  what  has  lately  been  asked  for,  nor  would 
the  people  tolerate  it  were  such  a  concession  to  be  made. 

We  are  by  no  means  averse  to  teaching  the  Kaffirs  to  read  and  write 
since  it  is  certain  that  good  has  resulted  to  many  from  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  letters.  Yet  the  fact  that  even  a  very  slight  amount 
of  learning  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  heads  and  spoil  the  characters  of  a  good 
number,  shows  what  caution  should  be  exercised  in  cultivating  their 
mental  faculties.  We  would  most  assuredly  have  them  educated  ;  but  the 
training  which  we  are  convinced  they  are  ready  to  receive  and  profit  by  is 
that  of  the  hands  rather  than  that  of  die  mind.  Let  the  Missionary  teach 
litem  trades  and  the  art  of  agriculture ;  let  him  instil  into  them  a  love  of 
work  and  teach  them  to  take  real  interest  and  pride  in  what  tliey  do,  ami 
they  will  bless  him  hereafter  as  a  true  and  wise  friend.  Let  him  bring 
them  up  to  regard  outward  respectability  and  the  power  to  display  their 
superiority  to  others  as  the  great  things  to  be  aimed  at,  and  they  will  one 
day  have  good  cause  to  revile  him  for  his  wofully  mistaken  guidance. 

Be  it  remarked,  that  in  what  has  been  written  we  have  not  had  the 
slightest  intention  or  wish  to  impugn  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose 
of  a  class  of  Missioners,  who  have  gone  to  vast  expense  and  labour,  often 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  devotedness,  to  equip  the  natives  for  the 
battle  of  life.  What  we  lament  and  reprobate  are  the  false  ideas  they  seem 
to  have  concerning  his  mental  and  moral  requirements,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate and  misohievous  system  they  follow.  By  its  fruits  it  may  be  judged. 
It  leaves  the  Kaffir  religious  if  you  like  ;  but  his  religion  is,  like  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  all  on  the  surface.  Outwardly  he  is  sanctimonious  and  bubbling 
over  with  smug  expressions  of  piety,  but  within  he  is  full  of  pride  and 
dishonesty,  and  evil  propensities.  It  leaves  him,  as  has  been  said,  with  a 
mind  stored  with  half-digested  knowledge,  but  full  of  vain  ambition,  and 
unwilling  to  face  the  lot  which  must  be  his  for  many  a  year  to  come.     The 
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pity  of  it  that  so  much  time  and  energy  and  money  should  be  turn 
such  poor  account ! 

We  will  conclude  by  giving  the  view  which  a  great  man,  who  has 
!  away,  expressed  ten  years  ago  upon  one  aspect  of  the  subject 
which  we  have  been  speaking.    In  1892,  when  Premier  of  Cape  ' 
Mr.  Rhodes  uttered  the  following  words  in  the  course  of  a 
livcred  in  support  of  the  Qlen  Grey  Act :  "  I  have,  in  my  tours 
Transkeian  districts,  found  some  excellent  institutions,  where  na 
being  taught  Latin  and  Greek.    These  schools  are  turning  out  n* 

rrsons  by  the  score ;  but  the  thing  is,  in  my  opinion,  being  overaW 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  native  parsons  are  becoming  more  plenti 
than  congregations.    Thus  a  dangerous  class  is    being  evolved.    IV* 
native  preachers  are  excellent  so  long  as  their  number  is  limited,  hut 
supply  Li  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  demand.    These  preachers  and  otbrr 
native  Latin  and  Greek  scholars,  after  the  education  they  have  recemd. 
feel  it  undignified  to  return  to  manual  labour,  consequently  the  coun 
is  becoming    gradually  infested  with  unemployed  men,   who  will  n 
end  develop  into  agitators  of  the  most  pernicious  fcjrn 

Communicated  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  Zambesi  Mission. 

I.  At  two  Jesuit  Mission  Stations  in  South  Africa — one  in  Cape 
Colony,  the  other  in  Mashonaland — there  are  native  lm\ 
agriculture,     tailor's,      blacksmith's,     carpenter's,      ■hoemi 
mason's  trades ;  but  the  undertaking  is  yet  in  too  early  a  stag* 
to  allow  of  its  having  been  organised  on  a  detailed    plan, 
teachers  are  lay-brothers  of  the  Order,  who  have  had  in  J 
technical  training  in  the  trades  they  teach.    Except  in  0 
important  instance,  no  native  teachers  have  yet  been  tried. 

LT.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  judge  of  results,  but  there  can  be 
doubt  that  such  training  is  having  good  results  on  the  charac 
of  the  natives  who  undergo  it,  as  it  teaches  them  habits  of  industrv 
and  discipline,  and  turns  their  minds  to  something  useful. 

III.  We  have  not  had  experience  of   combining    agricultural 
and  industrial  education  with  a  literary  education    of   an\ 
like  an  advanced  kind.     We  consider  that  industrial  and  literar 
training  should  go  together,  and  that  the  latter  should  nol 
beyond  the  elementary  stage,  i.e.,  the  learning  of  the  elenv- 
"  the  three  R's,"  especially  with  raw  natives.     A  more  advanc 
education  might,  in  special  cases  and  with  proper    caution, 
imparted  to  the  next  generation. 

IV.  It  is  yet  too  early  for  us  to  be  able  to  judge  of  results  in  on 
case.    In  the  native  school  in  Cape  Colony,  etc.,  the  cln I 
far  as  the  end  of  the  Third  Standard  in  the  Cape  Element. n 
— rarely  to  the  end  of  the  Fourth.    In  the  industrial  I 
Mashonaland  there  is  no  fixed  curriculum  as  yet,  but    tndi 
teaching  and  the  simplest  elements  of  literary  education  an 
equally  combined. 


V.  The  chief  difficulty  so  far  is  an  economic  one,  and   con 
in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  native  boys  to  go  to  the  nearest 
towns,  nine*,  etc.,  to  seek  more  remunerative  labour.     This  iuig 
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be  prevented  could  the  Government  be  induced  to  offer  a  more 
generous  grant  than  the  meagre  one  at  present  allowed  in  native 
schools. 

VI.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
white  skilled  workman  to  the  idea  of  a  skilled  native  labouring 
population ;  but,  as  the  natives  in  our  schools  have  not  so  far 
reached  a  point  at  which  they  could  compete  with  white  skilled 
labour,  this  opposition  has  not  been  actively  felt  by  us. 


[18]  Archdiocese  of  Agra,  N.  India 

Eagle  Mount,  Simla  (India), 

July  29th,  1902. 

India  enjoys  religious  and  social  institutions  much  anterior  to 
sister  institutions  of  the  West.  To  these  the  people  cling  with  a 
tenacity  that  elicits  the  admiration  of  the  Europeans.  This 
holding  on  to  old  faiths  and  old  ideals  has  been,  is,  and  will  be 
fostered  by  the  unfortunate  presence  of  rival  Christian  creeds, 
which  date  from  the  British  occupation  of  the  country.  To  any- 
body conversant  with  the  East  it  is  a  matter  of  very  deep  experience 
that  religion  enters  very  largely  into  all  that  concerns  the  life  of 
the  people.  Religion  initiates,  guides,  and  directs  every  guild  of 
all  the  trades  and  handicrafts  that  exist  in  the  country,  not  to 
mention  its  potent  influence  over  the  intellectual  and  moral  life 
of  the  people. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  vast  continent  is  that  area  in  which 
Christianity  has  taken  firm  root  and  has  moulded  the  people 
from  the  time  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
continent,  and  especially  in  the  North,  the  outlook  is  anything 
but  hopeful.  This  is  the  home  of  antagonistic  creeds — Hinduism 
and  Mahomedanism — which  are  as  opposite  as  the  poles. 

The  Government  of  India  have  been  hard  at  work  initiating  and 
helping  forward  the  education  of  the  masses  for  the  past  three 
decades.  Technical  education  has  scarcely  been  attempted  so 
far.  Last  year  Lord  Curzon,  who,  we  know,  is  very  keen  on 
technical  education,  convened  an  Educational  Congress,  on  which 
the  highest  ability  and  the  most  extensive  experience  in  India 
were  employed.  I  think  we  could  not  do  better  than  wait  to 
see  the  effect  of  its  deliberations.  I  feel  we  can  safely  submit 
ourselves  to  such  guidance. 

The  questions  propounded  premise  an  indigenous  Catholic 
population  ;  actually,  however,  there  are  only  about  four  thousand 
indigenous  Catholics,  against  a  population  of  twenty-four  millions 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Agra. 

We  have  an  orphanage  for  girls  and  boys  in  Sardhana,  which 
is  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Meerut.  Here  there 
are  on  an  average  500  children.  Pifty  per  cent,  of  these  come 
lo  us  through  the  exigencies  of  famine  or  want.    With  this  material 
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we  have,  along  with  elementary  education,   tried   to  inaugu 
technical  education.    The  results  so  far  have  been  anything 
encouraging.    The  cause  of  the  failure  is  not  far  to  seek, 
trades  and  handicrafts  are  hedged  in  and  supported  by  the  c 
svstem,   which  jealously  and  effectually  excludes   the  Christu 
Thus  the  would-be  carpenter  or  mason,  or  weaver,  or  agricultur 
is  constrained  to  eschew  this  trade  and  take  service  in  the  housebiA 
of  the  European  or  the  Eurasian. 

(Signed)     +     Fr.  Charles  Grntoj, 
Archbishop  of  Agra 


[19]  Diockse  of  Allahabad,  N.  India. 

Communicated  by  the  Rev.  Father  Bartholomew,  O.C.,  Manages 
Orphanage,  Shampcra. 

I.  The  R.C.  Native  Orphanage  of  Shampura   was   begun 
1875  by  the  late  Very  Rev.  Father  Raphael,  O.C.,  for  the  pu 
of  rescuing  homeless  children  and  securing  them  from  want 
misery,  both  physical  and  moral,  and  instilling  into  them 
ments  of  religion  and  morality,  and  to  render  them  industrio 
and  useful  members  of  society  by  teaching  them  agriculture  and 
various  useful  trades.     The  trades  at  present  taught  are  carpen 
tailoring,  weaving,  masonry,   and  wax  chandlery.     The 
having  purchased  about  700  bighas  of  land  and  rented  256 
more,   agriculture  and  gardening  may  be  included   among 
occupations  taught.    The  number  of  boys  attending  the  Industrial 
School  is  66  ;  those  attending  class,  113 ;  infants,  7  ;  girls  beat, 
taught  household  work,  22  ;  those  attending  class,  60  ;  infants, 
making  in  all  a  total  of  277.    The  course  of  studies  provided 
the  native  orphans  includes  the  Fourth  Standard  of  the   Y 
nacular  School,  according  to  the  Government  Code.     The  Govern 
ment  InS|>ector  examines  the  school  twice  yearly. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  scholastic  year  teachers  for  the  claaM 
were  selected  from  among  natives  of  the  Brahmin  caste.  Tl 
year  four  orphan  boys,  having  successfully  passed  the  Govt 
ment  examinations,  have  been  employed  as  assistant  teaohei 
from  among  the  teachers  engaged  last  year,  only  the  head  mast 
a  Brahmin  by  caste,  has  been  retained.  In  the  Industrial  Sch 
three  teachers  are  pagans,  the  rest  are  Christians  who  have  been 
brought  up  and  trained  in  the  institution.  For  agricultu 
Christians  only  are  employed  to  instruct  the  orphans.  Girls 
taught  by  native  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St  Francis. 
t>  acliiiigstaff  is  a  purely  native  one,  and,  such  as  it  is.  I  m  satisfied 
with  the  result.  Tin-  Deputy-Inspector  of  Schools,  in  his  repo 
last  year,  was  good  enough  to  recommend  the  school  for  an 
creased  grant-in-aid,  on  account  of  its  efficiency.  Should 
Pjuropean  religious  staff,  trained  to  conduct  an  Industrial  School, 
be  put  in  charge  and  take  upon  itself  the  moral,  literary, 
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industrial  education  of  the  boys,  the  orphanage  will  have  a  better 
future  and  the  boys  a  far  superior  education. 

IT.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural Education  imparted  to  the  orphans  has  a  most  beneficial 
effect,  both  upon  their  character  and  upon  their  economic 
efficiency.  The  following  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  above  state- 
ment. Of  orphans  who  have  been  supported  and  trained  in  the 
Shampura  Orphanage,  since  its  establishment,  ninety-seven 
are  now  supporting  themselves  and  their  families;  of  these  twenty- 
seven  are,  some  fitters,  and  others  employed  in  various  capacities, 
either  in  workshops  or  on  the  railways,  five  are  tailors,  three 
tinkers,  four  masons,  four  caretakers  and  merchants,  six  are  in 
the  Bhopal  Battalion  and  Police  Force,  thirty-two  are  cultivators, 
and  sixteen  servants  in  various  capacities.  The  number  may  not  at 
first  sight  appear  a  large  one,  but  when  one  remembers  that  up  to 
1st  January,  1895,  only  215  orphans  had  been  received,  we  cannot 
but  admit  that  the  number  speaks  well  both  for  the  Orphanage 
and  for  the  training  received,  as  shown  in  its  effect  upon  character, 
and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  orphans  themselves.  Orphan  girls 
have  been  married,  and  are  now  doing  well.  From  January  1st, 
1895,  up  to  August  18th,  1902,  the  number  of  orphans  admitted 
at  Shampura  is  1,096.  Of  these,  a  large  number  have  been  sent 
to  orphanages  of  other  Catholic  Missions,  many  have  died  shortly 
after  admittance,  some  are  much  too  young  to  work,  a  few,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  are  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  an' 
l)eing  trained.  These  will  soon  leave  the  Orphanage,  and  l)e  in  a 
|)osition  to  support  themselves.  But,  to  preserve  the  good  effect 
on  their  character  after  leaving  the  Institution,  the  orphans  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  Missionary  must  continue  to  watch  over 
them,  and  to  extend  to  them  a  father's  care  and  solicitude ;  he  must 
bear  with  their  faults  as  a  father  would,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  nothing  undone  to  help  to  keep  before  them  their  obligations 
as  Christians  ;  he  must  try  to  help  them  if  sick,  and  not  send  them 
away  unrelieved.  In  some  instances  there  is  great  danger  of 
their  going  back  to  Mahomedanism  or  Hinduism.  Old  acquaint- 
ances will  try  every  persuasion  in  their  power  to  make  them  apos- 
tatise, and  therefore,  if  forsaken  by  the  Missionary,  the  false  step 
will  soon  be  taken,  and  they  will  be  lost. 

HE.  Not  only  can  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Education  be 
successfully  combined  with  instruction  of  a  more  literary  and 
general  character,  but  this  is  an  object  very  much  to  be  desired. 
I  consider  that  knowledge  of  English  both  in  trade  and  industry 
is  now  necessary  for  such  as  mean  to  make  a  way  for  themselves, 
and  the  more  so  for  those  who  wish  to  take  up  ap|jointments  on 
the  railways,  even  as  firemen.  Knowledge  of  English  is  generally 
the  first  step  towards  promotion.  I  do  not  approve  of  native  or- 
phans being  brought  up  and  educated  for  appointments  as  clerks 
in  Government  Bervice.  These  appointments  are  at  a  discount 
and  very  difficult  to  obtain.    Trade,  industry,  and  railway  appoint- 
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ments  are,  as  a  rule,  good  openings  for  our  orphans,  but  the  ed 
tion  of  the  latter  should  be  such  as  to  enable  them,  when  they 
the  Orphanage,  to  compete  successfully  with  others,  and  thus  hoM 
their  ground.    A  knowledge  of  English  is 'therefore  necessary 
increase  and  strengthen  the  confidence  in    their   own   ahih 
For  tlus  purpose,  a  night-school  should  lie  established  in  ev 
native  orphanage,  and  the  orphans  should   be  taught  to 
write,  and  speak  the  English  language.    I  do  not  consider  En 
necessary  for  those  who  select  agriculture  as  their  calling. 
rule  hitherto  followed  in  the  Shampura  Orphanage  with  regard 
specially  talented  boys   has  been  to  send  them  to  the  Luckn* 
High  School,  but  since  the  Inspector  of  European  schools  objec 
to  the  admittance  of  natives,  this  has  been  discontinued,  and  a 
present  there  is  no  special  arrangement  made  for  them. 

IV.  Children  are  not  given  any  manual  training  before  thrr 
have  attained  the  age  of  twelve ;  they  are,  however,  required 
attend  class  and  to  pass  the  IV.  Standard  of  the  Vernacular  Govern 
ment  School  before  that  age.  The  curriculum  followed  is  tlu 
appointed  by  the  Educational  Manual  edited  by  the  C.P.  Govern 
ment. 

V.  This  question  is  the  crucial  point  in  our  Industrial  In 
tions.    The  pecuniary  difficulties  are  simply  countless,  on  accoun 
of  the  want  of  capital,  not  only  to  start  the  industries,  but  lik 
wise  to  keep  them  going,  and  then  in  disposing  of  the  produce 
Moreover,  as  a  rule,  Institutions  in  which  literary  and  industrial 
education  are  combined  are  not  good  commercial  houses,  as  tbn 
have  not  the  means  to  compete  with  professional  traders,  hence 
make  such  an  Institution  self-supporting  is  next  to  impossible 
even  such  as  have  been  under  the  direct  control  of  Government 
have  turned  out  a  financial  failure.     To  be  convinced  of  thi- 

has  only  to  read  the  official  refkirLs  published  by  the  daily  paper" 
The  principal  causes  of  failure  are,  in  my  opinion  ( 1 1  Natives 
send  ordera  either  for  work  or  goods  to  these  industrial  school* 
(2)  Europeans  prefer  buying  from  large  and  well-known  firms 
or  from  some  shop  near  at  hand  ;  and  if  any  orders  are  sent  to  an 
industrial  school,  they  are  generally  on  a  small  scale  and  qui 
inadequate  to  cover  expenses.  (3)  Even  those  who,  by  their  &>'■ 
should  be  the  first  to  support  these  institutions,  are  sometimes  t 
last  to  extend  a  helping  hand.    The  consequence   is   that. 
the  Institutions  are  obliged  to  continue  to  buy  materia]  to  keep  I 
their  staff  of  teachers,  the  produce  merely  serves  to  till  up  tin 
godowns,  and  there  to  ret,  owing  to  the  scarcity   of   purehawr* 
If  this  does  not  mean  financial  failure  1  do  not  know  what 
(4)  The  want  of  an  efficient  teaching  staff.  In  my  opinion,  tb 
means  to  overcome  the  last  named  difficulty  would  lie — (a)  The 
Mission   Authorities,   while   retaining   the  direct  control   o! 
industrial  school,  should  have  a  religious  body  of  men  who 
gone  through  a  special  course  of  training  and  are  well  adapted 
train  others.    (6)  Thev  should  place  one  of  these  men  at  the  head 
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of  each  department  with  full  control  over  assistant  teachers  and 
pupils  under  them.  This  should  ensure  for  the  Institution  a  very 
efficient  staff,  (c)  The  Mission  should  have  depots  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  its  jurisdiction  with  show-rooms  whoro  goods  may 
be  exposed  for  sale,  and  produce  should  not  be  disposed  of  either 
at  the  Institutions  or  elsewhere,  (d)  Should  this  plan  not  prove 
practicable,  the  Institution  should  put  itself  in  communication 
with  some  firm  for  the  disposal  of  its  goods,  (e)  Schools  and  colleges 
should  send  their  orders  to  these  Industrial  Institutions  of  the 
Mission.  (/)  Goods  before  being  put  on  the  market  should  lie 
passed  and  approved  of  by  the  master  in  charge  of  the  respective 
Industries.  This  will  ensure  good  workmanship  as  well  as  customers 
and  the  disposal  of  goods,  (g)  As  Government  does  not  help 
Industrial  Schools  with  a  Grant-in-Aid,  the  Mission  should  make 
every  effort  to  institute  a  fund  for  the  starting  and  supporting  of  the 
Siune,  and  for  supplying  the  necessary  tools  and  instruments  to 
turn  out  good  work,  and  thus  gain  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
With  regard  to  Agriculture,  the  difficulties  are  not  so  numerous. 
Once  the  land  has  been  purchased,  with  care,  attention,  and  energy, 
together  with  proper  management,  success  iR  sure  to  follow.  Bad 
crops,  bad  seasons,  and  mortality  among  the  cattle  are  the  chief 
difficulties  that  beset  the  agriculturist. 

VI.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Europeans  have  not,  and 
will  not,  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  native  industries,  etc.  Euro- 
peans in  India,  as  a  rule,  do  not  go  in  for  manual  labour,  the  climate 
is  against  them,  and,  except  in  the  railway  workshops  and  in  largo 
centres,  it  is  left  almost  entirely  to  natives.  In  India  ready-mane 
goods  are  imported  from  Europe  ;  every  article  sold  in  the  market 

being  marked  "  Made  in "    In  mines,  foundries,  mills, 

etc.,  Europeans  are  engaged  as  supervisors,  superintendents, 
engineers,  or  managers,  while  the  manual  labour  is  till  done  by 
natives.  As  stated,  Europeans  are  not  manual  workers,  but 
employers.  The  Press,  it  is  true,  engages  a  number  of  poor  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians  as  compositors,  proof-readers,  etc.,  but  even 
here  they  are  greatly  in  the  minority,  and  natives  need  not  fear 
competition.  Agricultural  labour  will  continue  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  natives,  first,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  European  to  work 
on  the  plains  of  India,  and,  second,  the  low  wages  are  quite  inade- 
quate for  the  support  of  a  European.  Agriculture  in  India  has 
no  attraction  for  a  European  except  in  cases  where  he  is  placed 
as  manager  of  an  estate  or  as  a  landlord.  Dairies  started  by  Euro- 
peans  have  failed  except  in  very  large  centres,  and  where  they 
have  been  under  the  management  of  municipalities.  Model  farms 
have  been  started,  and  only  those  have  been  known  to  thrive  and 
succeed  that  have  had  at  their  back  the  Government  Treasurer 
to  pay  expenses  and  make  up  deficits  and  make  good  all  losses. 

August  18th,  1902, 
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[20.]  Diocksk  of  Lahore,  N.  India. 

Communicated  by  the  lair   Kt.    Rev.   Godfrey    Pel*  i 
Bishop  ok  Laborj 

Lahore  (India 
I.  We  have  several  hundreds  of  poor  native  orphans  of 
sexes,  saved  from  death  and  paganism  during  the  last  fi 
They  are  sheltered  in  three  big  Orphanages,  exclusively  bu 
them  and  entirely  separated  from  European  and  Kuiasian  orpha 
viz..  one  orphanage  for  boys  at  Lahore;  another,  for  boys,  at  Mar 
bad  ;  and  a  third,  for  girls,  at  Lahore. 

a.  The  orphans  at  Lahore  range  from  two  to  seventeen 
old,     Up  to  the  age  of  six  they  are  simply  cared  for  as  in 
and  taught  their  prayers  and  catechism.     From  six  or  seven  tb 
a  I  ile  to  commence  some  light  and  easy  work.     The  Orphanage 
Lahore  is  a  good  Industrial  School  combined  with  primary  educate 
The  trades  introduced  in  this  school  are  : 
i.  Persian  carpet  weaving, 
ii.  Tailoring, 
iii.  Shoe-making, 
i.  The  carpet  weaving  has  some  twenty-eight  looms.    E* 
loom  occupies  eight  or  ten  boys,  for  all  the  work  is  done 
the  hand.    The  youngest  children  spin  the  wool,  wash, 
clear   it.    Others   prepare   the  colours   and   do    the   dvi 
Others  prepare  the  plans,  drawing  and  colour  specinc&bo 
for  the  carpets.     Others  do  the  carpet  weaving.     A  Broth 
Missionary  superintends  all  this  work,  and  the  carpel; i 
despatched  to  America,  where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  thee 
ii.  Tailoring  and  shoemaking  are  on  a  less  large  scale, 
iii.  All  the  work  in  the  bouse,  e.<j„  cooking,  dusting,  wash 
eto.,  is  done  by  the  orphans,  except  sweeping,  as  this  is 
sidered  very  degrading,  against  all  caste,  and  the  children  w 
rather  run  away  than  do  the  sweeper's  work.     In  the  morn 
all  the  children  are  marched  to  church  to  attend  High  Mm 
After  High  Mass  they  have  Catechism  for  one  hour ; 
which  breakfast.    After  breakfast,  half  an  hour  recreatioi 
and  then  all  go  to  their  work  up  to  noon. 
At  noon,  dinner  and  recreation. 
At  2  o'clock,   work  again. 
At  3  o'clock,  Primary  lessons  up  to  6  o'clock. 
At  6  o'clock,  Ilosary  and  other  prayers  ;    instructio 
supper ;   recreation  ;  evening  prayers  ;   rest. 
When   the  children  are  at   an   age  that   they  comma 
earning  something,  they  get  every  month  a  portion  of  tin 
ings,  which  are  placed  in  the  savings  bank  in  their  own  na__ 
Imt  they  enter  in  possession  of  these  savings  only  on  the  da 
of  their  marriage,  to  buy  whatever  is  required  to  set  up  thai 
little  homes.     Once  married  they  may  continue  in  then  n 
homes  carpet-weaving,  for  which  they  are  paid  w  IV  I, 
according  to  their  work. 
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b.  Our  second  Orphanage  for  boys,  snatched  all  of  them  from 
paganism  and  starvation  during  the  last  famine,  is  situated  in  our 
native  colony,  called  Maryabad  (town  of  Mary).  Some  400  acres 
of  arable  land  surround  this  Orphanage,  and  the  boys'  only  work 
here  is  to  cultivate  the  land,  hence  they  are  trained  in  farming, 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  Tertiary  Lay  Brothers, 
Missionaries.  Their  spiritual  training  and  Primary  School  are 
conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  Orphanage  at  Lahore.  When 
these  boys  marry  they  get  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  they  build 
themselves  a  little  house  and  become  little  farmers  working  on 
their  own  account. 

c.  Our  third  Orphanage  is  that  for  native  girls  at  Lahore.  These 
are  trained  to  become  later  on  good,  pious,  Christian  women  and 
useful  wives.  Hence  they  are  taught  all  that  a  good  Christian 
wife  is  to  know — washing,  mending  of  clothes,  cooking,  etc.,  etc. 
Besides,  they  are  taught  lace-making,  trimming,  crocheting, 
knitting,  etc.  They  also  make  small,  fine  carpets,  artificial  flowers, 
etc.  If  some  girls  do  not  feel  inclined  to  marry,  they  may  remain 
their  whole  life  in  the  Orphanage,  becoming  mistresses  to  the 
children,  or,  if  they  feel  called  to  the  religious  life,  they  may  enter 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  and  help  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
have  the  management  of  this  Orphanage.  If  any  of  the  boys 
show  some  superior  intelligence  and  more  than  ordinary  piety, 
they  are  sent  to  our  Native  High  School  to  complete  their  studies, 
become  catechists  or  schoolmasters,  and  even  consideratis  con- 
xiderandis,  some  may  be  sent  to  the  seminary  to  be  trained  to 
the  priesthood. 

Behold  in  a  few  lines  how  our  Orphanages  are  conducted,  com- 
bining industrial  and  manual  training  with  other  influences 
indispensable  to  the  formation  of  heart  and  character. 

(Signed)        +    Godfrey  Pelckmans,  O.S.F.C, 
Bishop  of  Lahore. 
Lahore,  July  14,  1902. 


[21]  Prefecture  of  N.  Panjad  (and  Kashmir). 

Rawal  Pindi, 

Panjab  (India), 

May  19th,  1902. 
With  regard  to  the  report  and  the  questions  you  sent  me,  I 
think  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  the  letter  I  wrote  you 
for  the  Illustrated  Catholic  Missions*  I  have  answered  the 
questions  separately,  and  hope  you  will  find  the  answers  of  some 
help.  As  they  deal  principally  with  our  native  boys,  I  am  first 
going  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  native  girls'  school.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  would  classify  the  girls'  school  under  the 
heading  of  "  Industrial  Schools."    The  girls  are  taught  house- 
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work  and  are  likewise  educated  up  to  Standard  VI.  of  native 
The  nuns  at  first  employed  a  native  munslii  to  give  the  pi 
literary  training ;  but  when  some  of  the  girls  had  been  w 
ii.iisidered  sufficiently  educated,  they  were  j>ut  to  teach  the 
They  have  lx;en  taught  needlework  with  great  success,  an 
nuns  have  ljeen  able  to  sell  some  of  the  work   they  hov 
The  nuns,  who  are  Irish  themselves,  are  anxious  to  get  some 
from  Ireland   who  is  capable  of  teaching   these   native  chi 
how  to  make  lace.    They  have  fixed  upon  lace,  because  t 
outlay  would  not  be  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  carpets,  for  inst 
In  the  case  of  the  girls,  the  training  has  had  a  marked  effe 
their  characters.    They  are  by  no  means  so  wasteful  as  they 
to  be,  and  we  hope  they  will  soon  learn  to  appreciate  t 
value  of  economy.    Natives  are  not  endowed   with  the 
economy.    They  love  money  and  like  to  make  it,  but  they 
how  to  waste  it.    What  the  effect  of  our  efforts  will  be  in  t 
run  is  impossible  to  conjecture.    I  am  afraid  that  the  evil 
roundings  into  which  many  of  these  children  will  be  tlirown 
they  leave  us  will  more  than  undo  any  good  wo  may  have 

(Signed)  C.  Item 

Answers  to  Questions. 

Itawal  Pindi  (Panjab), 

I.  A  farm  has  been  started  on  which  native  boys  are  eng 
iu   agricultural   work. 

No  fixed  course  of  studies  has  as  yet  been  prescribed. 

The  teachers  are  a  priest  and  a  lay  brother ;  and  the} 
both  had  experience  of  fanning,  the  one  in  Germany  and  the 
in  Holland. 

No  native  teachers  have  been  employed  so  far,  and  1 1 
»f  employing  them  is,  to  my  mind,  very  questional  >l<>.     It 
take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  make  them  overcome  their 
prejudices  to  new  and  improved  methods  of  agriculture, 
prefer  to  work,  live,  and  die  as  their  forefathers  did. 

II.  We  can  hardly  answer  this  question,  as  we  have  not 
had  time  to  see  what  results  our  efforts  are  likely  to  prod 

III.  I  consider  that  up  to  a  certain  standard   industrial 
agricultural   education  can   be  combined   with  instruction 
more  literary  and  general  character;  and  I  consider  this 
hination  is  desirable  up  to  that  degree  which  would  enable 
pupils  to  keep  their  own  accounts  and  measure  their  own 
so  as  to  make  them  independent  of  persons  who  possess  .  i 
degree  of  culture,  but  use  it  for  dishonest  purposes. 

We  have  made  no  separate  provision  for  more  advanced  h 
education  for  specially  talented  pupils,  as,  up  to  the  prow- 
have  had  no  reason  to  do  so. 

IV.  Education  on  our  Mission  has  not  as  yet  reached  that 
development  which  is  demanded  in  order  to  give  a  satisf 
answer  to  this  question. 
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V.  Difficulties  without  number  have  been  experienced.  In 
the  first  place  there  has  been  a  lamentable  lack  of  funds  ;  secondly, 
the  prejudices  of  the  natives  had  to  be  overcome.  Every  native 
boy  would  like  to  take  up  the  trade  practised  by  his  father,  and 
it  is  hard  to  make  him  believe  he  will  better  himself  by  adopting 
another  trade.  Whether  this  difficulty  is  general  is  more  than 
I  can  say. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  suggest  the  best  way  of  overcoming 
these  difficulties,  as  the  conditions  obtaining  in  one  place  differ  so 
very  much  from  those  which  prevail  in  another. 

VI.  The  only  opposition  which  has  come  under  my  notice  is 
the  opposition  raised  by  railway  employees  to  natives  being  put  in 
positions  of  responsibility,  simply  because  they  are  willing  to  work 
for  a  smaller  wage.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  how  much  ground 
there  may  be  for  this  opposition. 

h  (Signed)       C.  Bevelky. 

May  19th,  1902. 
i 


Extracts  from  Article  Referred  to  Above. 


In  the  first  place  we  have  established  two  native  orphanages,  one  for 
girls  and  the  other  for  boys.  The  former  has  been  placed  under  the  care 
and  management  of  nuns  of  the  Presentation  Order,  while  the  management 
of  the  latter  is  entrusted  to  a  priest  and  a  lay  brother.  The  boys'  orphanage 
owes  its  existence,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  Father  Donsen.  He  first 
started  it,  and  took  a  great  amount  of  trouble  with  it.  Father  Kuhn 
has  taken  up  and  carried  on  the  good  work. 

It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  get  land  to  erect  the  boys'  orphanage, 
but  at  last  we  were  able  to  acquire  an  old  brickfield.  It  was  not  perhaps 
the  most  desirable  place  to  start  an  orphanage,  but  beggars  are  not  choosers. 
The  orphans  were  mostly  victims  of  the  famine,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  many  of  them  died.  In  this  respect  the  girls  were  more  favoured 
than  the  boys,  as  very  few  of  the  former  succumbed  to  those  discuses  n  bich 
generally  follow  upon  famine. 

1 1  is  all  very  well  getting  hold  of  an  old  brickfield  ;  but  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  start  farming  on  it.  Labour,  money,  time,  and  energy  must  be 
spent  to  make  the  ground  fit  for  cultivation.  The  land  had  to  be  levelled, 
and  wells  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  I  said  these  things  had  to 
be  done  ;  I  should  have  said  they  are  being  done  ;  but  labour  and  the 
sinking  of  wells  cost  money,  and  we  have  no  money. 

In  order  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  your  readers,  allow  me  to  try  and 
describe  the  boys'  orphanage  with  its  adjoining  farm.  An  old  brickfield, 
lying  in  the  midst  of  other  fields,  constitutes  the  property.  On  this  have 
been  built  three  small  bungalows,  two  of  which  arc  used  by  the  boys, 
and  the  third  serves  as  chapel  and  the  priest's  house.  There  is  no  necessity 
of  entering  into  ecstatic  descriptions  of  beautiful  valleys  and  hills,  of  flowing 
rivers  and  peaceful  lakes — all  these  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
No  place  in  the  three  kingdoms  could  lie  duller  and  more  uninteresting 
than  this  small  estate.  And  yet,  here  we  hope  to  install  a  few  Christian 
families  in  little  native  huts  which  have  been  built  for  the  purpose. 

This  purpose  cannot  be  carried  out  until  we  have  rendered  the  land 
arable,  and  this  cannot  be  done  until  a  sufficient  number  of  wells  have 
been  sunk,  and  for  this  purpose  we  want  funds.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  India,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  momentous  irrigation  question 
— to  enquire  into  which  theGovernment  have  lately  appointed  a  commission. 
For  our  small  needs  a  solution  to  the  question  can  easily  be  found  in  the 
sinking  of  wells.     All  we  want  is  the  wherewithal  to  sink  them. 
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When  once  the  land  has  been  levelled  and  can  be  irriga 
find  the  material  for  forming  Christian  families  in  our  two 
and  we  hope  to  see  a  flourishing  Christian  colony  spring  up  in  a  few 
This  is  the  only  way  we  are  like  to  make  any  progress  in  the  work 
gelising  the  natives. 

[22.]  Pkkfecturk  of  Rajputana,  N.  India. 

Mhow, 
Prefecture  Apostolio  of  Rajputana  (India), 

25th  July. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  practical  education 
to  our  native  children,  I  beg  to  explain  to  you  what  has  bee 
in  this  Mission  in  that  respect.     Our  Prefecture  Apostolic 
only  erected  in   1892,  and  no  one  can  therefore  expect  tha 
education  of  our  natives  has  already  considerably  developed. 

During  the  various  famines  which  we  have  had  to   un 
since  1892,  we  have  gathered  as  many  as  possible  of  famine  orp 
boyB  and  girls.     At  the  present  day  they  are  about  550,  di 
into  six  orphanages.    Our  intention  has  been  from  the  begii 
to  train  all  of  them  in  agricultural  work,  as  being  in  India  t 
means  to  make  them  honest  men,  and,  consequently,  good 
t.ianB.    We  have  bought  or  hired  from  the  Government, 
the  Native  States,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  the 
of  all  our  boys.    The  European  Priests  in  charge  of  the  orph&i 
aided  by  experienced  European  Brothers  of  our  Order,  are  te* 
those  boys  farming.     Almost  all  that  work  is  done  by  the  B 
themselves,  aided  by  the  boys ;  sometimes  they  employ 
help  them,  some  native  cultivators  of  the  neighbourhood, 
those  boys  are  of  age  they  will  be  married  to  the  girls  of  our 
ages,  who  are  also  trained  under  the  direction  of  our   Eu 
Franciscan  Nuns,  in  all  the  household  work  known  and  m 
to  the  natives  of  India,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  and 
in  agricultural  work,  as  befits  their  condition.    We  have 
six  families  composed  of  those  orphans.    We  shall  givw  to 
them  a  plot  of  cultivable  land,  so  that,  by  their  own  work,  the 
earn  their  livelihood  and  depend  no  more  on  the  Mission 
Thus  Catholic  villages,  by  and  by,  will  be  established,  not  t< 
from  the  orphanages,  so  that  the  Priests  will  never  lose  si 
their  native  Christians,  and  will  be  able  to  supervise  their 
I  have  already  seen  with  satisfaction  that  many  of  our 
children  show  a  taste  and  an  ability  for  the  work  taught  to 
and  I  feel  confident  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  our 
takings  will  turn  out  successful.    But  a  long  time  must  pass 
we  see  that  work  in  full  development  and  prosperity, 
addition  to  farming,  we  shall  also  teach  our  boys  some  ind 
work,  such  as  the  making  of  carpets,  of  cloth,  mi  |«  nti  v.  eto 
the  same  time  our  boys  are  giveu  elementary  instruction — r 
writing,  accounting,  eto. 

(Signed)       Fit.  Bertram,  F.M.  O 
Prefeot  Apostolic. 
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[25.]  Diocese  ok  Trichinopoly,  S.  India. 

Report  on  Industrial  Education  in  the  Diocese  of  Trichinopoly  (India) 
Addressed  to  the  Bishop  by  Rev.  FaOier  Causaanel. 

I.  We  had  several  attempts  to  provide  industrial  as  well  ns 
agricultural  education  for  the  natives — 

Industrial. — Carpentry,   masonry,   binding,   sewing,    survey- 

'    ing,  cookery,  shoemaking,  well-sinking. 
Agricultural. — Gardening,    irrigation     principles,     planting, 
transplanting,   manuring,   and   manure    preparations, 
cultivation  of  vegetables — local  and    imported—  paddy, 
coffee,   cardamon,   sugar-cane,   sweet  potatoes,    cocoa, 
palm-trees,  cocoa-trees  (working  and  improving),  cattle, 
poultry  (proper  care  of)- 
The  teachers  had  had  training  ohiefly  from  long   experience  ; 
at  times  Europeans  were  giving  lessons  or  completing  and  correct- 
ing what  native  teachers  had  done.    At  first  native  teachers  dc 
not  fully  grasp  what  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  caste,  but  they  are 
generally  capable  of  getting  right  in  almost  every  detail. 

II.  Industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  education  are  extremely 
important,  and  I  consider  them  as  being  much  more  practical 
and  necessary  than  high  education  in  intellectual  matters.  Agri- 
cultural and  industrial  training  should  have  excellent  effects  both 
on  the  character  of  the  natives  receiving  them  and  on  their  economic 
efficiency.  This  kind  of  education  forces  the  natives  to  walk  out 
of  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  caste  prejudices  and  impresses  on 
them  the  conviction  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  something 
distinct  and  better  for  their  material  welfare  than  what  their 
ancestors  did. 

III.  Such  industrial  and  agricultural  education  should  neces- 
sarily be  combined,  for  the  talented  pupils  at  least,  with  instruction 
of  a  more  literary  and  general  character.  In  fact,  unless  the 
literary  education  is  given  to  some  extent — say,  till  middle  school 
inclusive — the  natives,  well  trained  in  agricultural  or  industrial 
matters,  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  practise  their  knowledge, 
always  and  everywhere  being  incapable  of  moving  and  correspond- 
ing with  educated  people  or  Government  officials  who  might  require 
their  services.  No  provision  is  separately  made  with  respect  to 
subjects  intended  for  agricultural  or  industrial  professions  ;  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  higher  literary  education  is  likely  to  draw 
them  from  agriculture  and  industry,  and  to  cause  them  to  aspire 
towards  the  educational,  revenue,  or  magisterial  departments. 

IV.  In  the  earlier  stage  the  little  boys  of  three  and  four  years 
follow  their  elders  at  their  respective  works,  the  simple  fact  of 
witnessing  them  gives  the  babies  an  early  taste  for  every  sort  of 
work  and  sometimes  decides  the  special  work  to  which  one  has  to 
lie  applied.  All  should  take  part  in  manual  work,  sweeping, 
watering,  weeding,  etc.    This  addition  of  manual  work  to    tlio 


reading  in  infant  classes  encourages  the  taste  of  small  childre 
industrial  or  agricultural  training.     It  is  most  important  to 
the  boys  gradually  by  practice  to  the  conviction  that  all 
manual  work  are  fit  for  everybody,  and  truly  honourable  ev 
high-caste  people. 

V.  Our  needs,  arising  from  the  mass  of  Hindoos    who 
to  join  our  holy  religion,  should  be  considered  to  be  the  most  n 
and  common  difficulty  we  meet  in  providing  manual,  ind 
and   agricultural   education.    Our   material   resources    bein 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  most  urgent  spiritual  wants,  like 
structing  chapels  and  paying  catechiste,  it  is  hardly  possible 
aside  anything  for  industrial  and  agricultural   education, 
what  we  have  been  able  to  do,  by  the  grace  of  God,  on  a 
scale,  almost  without  funds,  stands  as  a  guarantee  of  what ' 
easily  realise  in  case  we  get  sufficient  material  resources  to  feee 
pupils  and  supply  them  with  indispensable  articles   to   pre 
with  their  study. 

VI.  In  this  remote  part  of  Southern  India  no  opposition 
in  the  way  of  industrial  ot  agricultural  education  at  the  hi 
the  white  population.  The  natives  are  now  deeply  convince 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  this  culture  to  secure  an  honou 
profession  in  life,  and  should  we  get  an  increase  of  funds 
confident  that  an  immense  progress  in  that  direction  will  be  obti 
at  an  early  date. 

(Signed)        A.   Caussankl,  F 

[28.]  Archdiocese  of  Madras. 

Bellary  (India), 

16th  June,  19C 
Apropos  of  technical  education  in  India  and  in  our  Indian 
Bions,  I  send  you  the  enclosed  cutting  from  the  Madras 
which  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  introduce  European  industn 
Indian  soil.     People  simply  do  not  want  European  methods  ; 
consider  their  own,  if  not  superior,  at  least  sufficient  for  thei 
requirements.    The  Catholic  Missionaries  are,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  introduction  of  new  industries  and  the  creation  of  new 
that  cannot  easily  be  supplied.     Our  general  policy  is  to  lea' 
people  we  convert  in  the  same  surroundings,  in  the  same  caste 
profession,  in  which  we  find  them  before  their  conversion 
have  difficulties  enough  to  teach  them  the  orthodox  faith  and 
morals  ;  for  the  rest,  we  leave  them  to  their  callings,  as  far 
c;m  be  practised  without  sin.    The  only  advice  we  give  our 
phytes  of  the  lower  orders — the  downtrodden  classes  of   I*ai 
and  Chucklers,  the  daily  labourers  who  live  from  hand  to 
finding  work  for  themselves  for  two  days  in  the  week  and  ha 
to  starve  for  five— is  to  acquire  some  acres  of  land  and 
agriculture  and  make  themselves  a  little  independent  of  t 
and  employers — but  even  this  policy  very  often  proves  a 
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In  many  cases  where  poor  converts  acquired  lands  with  the  help 
of  the  Missionaries  they  have  sold  them  again  to  their  Bowcais, 
and  they  are,  as  l>efore,  poor  and  starving,  hut  patiently  trusting 
in  a  benign  Divine  Providence.  "  Naturam  expellas  furca  tamen 
usque  recurret." 

(Signed)       J.  Kleinschneider, 

Catholic  Chaplain. 


The  Aforementioned  Extract  fhom  The  Madras  Mail. 

The  Fly-shuttle  Loom. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 


• 

Some  time  ago  there  was  considerable  discussion  in  your  columns  on 
the  subject  of  the  fly-shuttle  loom,  the  wholesale  introduction  of  whicli 
was  advocated  as  a  means  of  regenerating  the  weaving  industry.  Being 
always  interested  in  the  subject  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  I  determined  to  see 
if  I  could  not  introduce  at  least  one  into  my  division.  Accordingly  I 
addressed  the  superintendent  of  the  School  of  Arts,  who  advised  me  to 
send  up  a  weaver  to  learn  how  to  use  the  new  loom.  With  some  difficulty 
I  found  two  weavers  sufficiently  enterprising  to  undertake  the  perilous 
journey  to  Madras,  and  sent  them  off  duly  armed  with  tickets,  passports 
of  sorts,  and  a  certain  amount  of  "  subsistence  allowance."  One  of 
the  men  promptly  fell  sick  on  arrival,  but  the  other  attended  the  school 
and  was  reported  to  have  made  good  progress,  and  to  be  able  to  use  the  loom 
and  teach  its  use  to  others. 

After  about  six  weeks'  training  the  weavers  returned  and  the  following 
offer  was  made  to  them : — I  would  supply  them  with  a  loom  and  lathe 
(total  cost  Rs.  100)  to  be  repaid  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  8  per  quarter  without 
interest,  except  that  they  should  send  me  one  cloth  of  six  cubits  each  year 
as  an  assurance  that  the  loom  was  being  worked.  To  this  the  weavers 
replied  that  they  did  not  want  a  loom  on  such  terms,  as  they  saw  no  chance 
of  its  repaying  the  cost  of  purchase.  They  added  also  that  in  their  opinion  the 
fly-shuttle  loom  could  not  be  used  for  the  laced  and  embroidered  cloths  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  make,  as  its  action  did  not  allow  them  time  for 
t  he  insertion  of  the  lace  and  silk  thread.  Besides  this  the  rod  which  carried 
the  thread  was  too  heavy  for  their  purpose,  and  they  were  always  afraid  of 
the  thread  breaking.  Finally,  the  fly-shuttle  loom  was  much  harder 
to  work  than  the  one  they  were  accustomed  to,  and  so  they  could  not  get 
their  children  to  help  them,  whilst  with  the  light  country  loom  much 
work  was  done  by  the  boys. 

I  think  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  weavers  can  be  helped  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  loom.  Evidently 
the  first  thing  is  to  get  technical  schools  in  every  district  where  men  can 
be  taught  without  the  long  and  expensive  and  (to  them)  terrible  journey 
to  Madras.  Secondly,  the  cost  of  the  loom  must  be  cut  down  greatly 
before  it  can  hope  to  compete  with  the  cheap  country  article.  Perhaps 
the  said  technical  schools  might  teach  the  local  Asaris  to  make  the  looms. 
Still  I  think  there  is  some  hope  for  the  fly-shuttle  loom,  for  the  weaver 
certainly  did  turn  out  a  much  larger  quantity  of  work  with  it  than  he 
could  with  his  old  loom.  Though  I  write  this  letter  as  a  record  of  a  failure, 
I  hope  it  may  yet  help  the  way  to  improvement  and  success. 

Native  education  in  the  Madras  Presidency  is  far  in  advance  of 
that  of  the  other  Presidencies  and  Provinces,  both  as  regards  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  schools  and  as  regards  the  advance- 
ment of  higher  education.  But  it  is  only  literary,  and  in  spite  of 
many  inducements  from  Government,  it  has  scarcely  touched  the 
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industrial  branch.     And  this  cannot  be  wondered  at  \v 
borne  in  mind  that  86  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  In 
to  the  agricultural  classes.    Industries,  as  such,  are  not  tau 
any  schools  in  the  country,  simply  because   they  are   cons 
unnecessary  and  useless,  when  the  wants  of  the  people  are 
and  restricted  to  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.     Even  lite: 
tion  is  sought  for  by  the  greater  number  of  school-going 
merely  as  a  means  for  obtaining  Government    employmei 
any  other  lucrative  position.    The  number  of  children   atfe 
our  schools  in  the  Madras  Archdiocese  is,  approximately, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  native  Christians.     The  only  step 
to  provide  agricultural  education  is  that  boys  in  the  fourth  I 
in  some  country  schools  are  taught  the  elements  of  agricult 
an  optional  subject  (vide  Madras  Educational  Rules).      It  i 
desired  that  this  subject  should    be    made    compulsory, 
country  schools  at  least. 

(Signed)        J.   KiJlNSCHNin 
|    Bellary,  12/6/02.  Catholic  Chaplain. 


[30.]  Diocesk  of  Hyderahad,  S.  India. 
From  The  Madras  Catholic  Watchman,  Jan.  30th,  1903. 

Hyderabad.— An  industrial  school  for  girls,  who  have   droppec 
scholastic  studies  and  reauire  some  congenial  occupation,  has  been 
at  Chudderghaut,  under  the  management  of  the  Sistei  s  of  the  Co 
the  Most  Holy  Rosary.    This  was  a  long  felt  want  in  Hyderahad, 

Iiresumed  likely  that  the  opening  of  such  an  institution  for  gir! 
lailed  with  great  delight  and  satisfaction.  It  is  reasonably  bi 
the  parents  and  guardians,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  wish  to  pr< 
welfare  of  their  girls  who  remain  idle  at  home,  will  not  fail  in  00 
in  the  laudable  undertaking  of  these  indefatigable  Sisters  of  I 
Convent,  by  endeavouring  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  see  to  A 
of  this  Institution. 

[36.]  Syrian  Vicariate  of  Changanachkrry,  S. 

From   The   Bombay  Catholic  Examiner.  Jri.v    J(.i »,    190* 

Technical  Education  Among  the  Catholics  of  the  8 

It  is  always  with  very  mixed  feelings  that  we  read  of  great  Indian 
of  3,000  to  4,000  and  even  more  souls  being  unable  to  support  their 
This  is  certainly  not  as  it  ought  to  be.    One  way  of  solving  the 
problem  is  to  teach  the  people  industries,  which  teaching  tatty  be 
considered  an  apostolic  work  as  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

From  making  a  beginning  to  being  successful  is  of  course  a  good 
but  the  beginning  at  least  has  been  made  as  in  other  places  so  now 
the  Syrians  of  Changanacherry. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  A  Technical  School  at  Changaiutch 
correspondent  writes : — 

It  has  been  decided  to  attach  a  Technical  School  to  the  St     ' 
High  School,  Changanacherry.     On  the  1st  July  instant,   some 
on    book-keeping,   commercial    correspondence,    banking,    drawing, 
were  opened.     The  opening  was  connected  with  n  lit  1 1<-  een  DMAJ 
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High  School  over  which  his  Lordship,  Dr.  Mathew  Makil,  Vicar  ApwtoUc 
of  Changanaclierry,  presided,  llev.  Fr.  Cyriac  Kandancary,  Manager 
of  the  Institution,  introduced  the  subject  to  the  audience.  A  Malayalam 
Pandit  delivered  a  speech  on  the  advantages  of  the  scheme,  and  then  his 
I,ordship  spoke  a  few  words  in  support  of  it.  The  purport  of  his  speech 
was  that  the  new  courses  of  study  would  be  advantageous  to  the  boys  in 
general,  and  especially  to  those  boys  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  pull  on 
with  their  studies.  A  new  choice  was  now  given  them,  and  they  could 
form  new  plans  as  to  their  future. 

After  prayers  the  teacher  began  the  introductory  lesson  with  eighteen 
boys,  all  of  whom  have  attended  the  third  form.  The  other  classes  and 
the  works  will  be  opened  shortly. 

His  Lordship  Dr.  Mathew  Makil  had  gone  to  Trivandrum  last  month 
to  see  His  Highness  the  Maha  Raja  and  the  Dewan  of  Travancore,  in 
order  to  acquaint  them  with  his  intention  of  opening  a  Technical  School 
at  Changanacherry  and  to  request  them  personally  to  give  some  assistance 
for  the  same.  They  were  pleased  to  promise  as  much  assistance  as  was  in 
their  power. 

St.  Ephrem's  School,  Mannanam. 

At  the  Mannanam  Convent  English  Middle  School  the  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  deserving  students  took  place  on  the  2nd  July,  at  3  p.m. 
His  Lordship  Dr.  Mathew  Makil  presided  on  the  occasion.  Many  from 
the  neighbouring  places  honoured  the  occasion  with  their  presence.  After 
the  distribution  of  prizes  a  Malayalam  drama  (Joseph  of  Egypt)  was  well 
enacted  by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  the  performance  gave  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  the  audience. 

Speech  by  His  Lordship. 

"  It  is  usual  on  occasions  like  this  for  the  chairman  to  speak  a  few  words, 
and  though  at  present  I  have  not  much  to  say,  and  in  spite  of  my  command 
of  English  being  scanty,  I  think  I  must  say  something,  since  I  am  not 
privileged  to  go  against  the  custom. 

"I  see  from  the  report  just  read  that  the  school  has  taken  a  vast  stride 
in  its  forward  course.  The  increase  in  the  strength  which  has  almost 
doubled  itaeli  in  a  single  year  is  simply  marvellous,  while  the  splendid 
■  •va  mil  Kit  ion  results,  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  school,  the  opening 
of  the  Hindu  Hostel,  and  the  obtaining  of  the  increased  grant,  arc  all  matters 
of  congratulation. 

"  I  wish  1"  single  out  the  Hostel  for  a  few  special  remarks.  According 
to  the  system  of  instruction  now  obtaining  in  English  schools,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  a  pupil  has  to  be  done  at  home,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  boys,  especially  those  that  come  from  out-stations,  can  find,  even  in 
their  own  houses,  those  comforts  and  conveniences  which  are  necessary 
for  carrying  on  their  studies  successfully.  But  in  a  well  regulated  boarding 
house  they  are  provided  with  every  convenience,  which,  with  a  multitude 
of  other  favourable  causes,  makes  study  an  easy  and  pleasant  business. 
In  bid  boys  will  find  it  easier  to  study  there  than  to  idle  away  their  time. 

"  Moreover,  the  Hostel  system,  with  the  constant  supervision  of  an  ex- 
perienced manager  or  superintendent,  with  the  absence  of  temptations 
often  met  with  outside,  and  the  strict  rules  which  every  boarder  has  to 
obey,  is  highly  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  morals,  a  subject  which, 
as  a  Catholic  Bishop,  1  cannot  too  much  urge  on  you  as  pupils  of  a  Catholic 
school  to  well  regard.  You  may  study  well ;  you  may  pass  examinations 
creditably,  and  you  may  carry  off  prizes  to  any  amount,  but  if  your  morals 
are  not  good  all  your  education  is  but  imperfect  and  useless.  Try  therefore 
your  l*st  to  be  good  boys,  honest,  diligent,  obedient,  and  pious.  I  think 
I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  subject  as  I  have  no  doubt  the  good  Fathers 
here  will  be  constantly  trying  to  impress  its  importance  on  you." 

His  Lordship  concluded  expressing  his  best  wishes  for  the  progress  of  the 
school. 

837G.  U 
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Changanacherry.— A    Technical  School.— The  Cochin   Argui 
its  readers  that  a  Technical  School  imparting  instruction  in  (1)  ca 
(2)  blacksmith's  work  ;  (3)  leather  work  ;  (4)  tailoring  ;  (5)  Rattan 
(6)  drawing!  (7)  book-keeping  ;  (8)  commercial  corresponds 
banking,  was  opened  in  Changanacherry  lately.     Classes  for  ins 
in  book-keeping,  commercial  correspondence  and   bankii 
on  July  1st.    Students  will  be  prepared  for  the    Klerucntary  T 
Examination  in  these  subjects.    Those  who  wish  to  be  admitted 

ea  arc  required  to  send  their  applications  to  Mr.  K.  Chidumbare 
B.A.,  L.T.,  Head  Master,  St.  Bcrchman's  High  School,  Changanac 
Applicants  must  produce  from  the  Head  Master  of  a  recognised 
certificates  of  good  character,  and  of  their  having  studied   fi>r  ■■ 
in  the  third  form.    The  monthly  fee  of  each  student  who  is  not  a  pupil 
Berchman'a  High  School,  will  be  as  follows:  For  one  subject,  6 
subjects,  10  as.  ;    for  three  subjects,  12  as.      Further  particulars  c 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Head  Master,  St.  Bcrchman's  1 

[40.]  Vicariate  of  Southebn  Burma. 
Vicariate  Ai'Ostouo  of  Southern  Burma. 

Rangoon  (Burma), 
26th  May, 

I  am  sorry  we  have  hardly  anything  to  report  on  in  rega 
industrial  education  for  natives  in  the  two   Missions   un 
eharge.    The  enclosed  note  by  Father  Perroy  will  give  m 
idea  of  the  situation.    As  most  of  our  native  Christians  ai 
vators,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  special  training  that 
Ixmefit  them  is  in  agriculture.    Any  other  special  training 
take  men  out  of  the  condition  in  which  they  are  born  anil 
they  are  fitted,  and  would  make  of  them  drclassrs,  to  the  in 
their  moral  character. 

All  our  schools  for  native  hoys  and  girls  are  aided  by  ( 
ment  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Pu 
struction,  which  has  set  the  programme  of  studies  and  ca 
yearly  the  examination  of  the  pupils  in  each  standard.     Acco 
to  present  rules  all  teachers  must  be  certificated,  and  1 1 
reason  why,  a  few  years  ago,  we  started  two  normal  schoo 
for  hoys  and  one  for  girls.    They  are  doing  wry  \\<A\.  a 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean  m  shall  have  a  (tumbari 
potent  teachers  both  for  our  present  schools  and  for  th 
intend  to  establish  in  the  future.    Our  aim  for  the  presen 
diffuse  primary  education  pure  and  simple.     We  find  it  is  tl 
good  method  to  form  the  moral  character  of  our  Christians 
affords  us  an  opportunity  to  teach  them  thoroughly  w 
are  at  school  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion  both  for  fai 
practice. 

Nevertheless  wo  do  not  forget  that  it  is  our  duty  to  aim  at 
ing  the  social  condition  of  our  Christians,  and  we  shall  try 
for  them  in  the  Bhape  of  special  education  what  will  con 
to  make  of  them  useful  and  happy  members  of  society. 

(Signed)  \lexaxder  Card. 
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Note  on  Industrial  Education  in  the  Catuolic  Mission  n  Burma  by 

Rev.  Fb.  Perboy. 

The  character  of  the  Burmese  natives  and  the  immigration  of 
very  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Indian  workmen  have  so  far 
made  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  extremely  difficult. 
The  Burmese  workman  cannot  compete  with  the  Chinese  in  car- 
pentry and  wood-carving,  though  perhaps  he  may  in  sculpture. 
The  work  of  the  mechanic  and  the  blacksmith  is  monopolized  by 
tbo  Eurasians  and  the  natives  of  India ;  the  former  are  generally 
preferred  to  the  natives,  while  the  latter  work  for  a  wage  for  which 
the  Burmese  would  not  trouble  himself. 

Some  time  ago  we  established  an  industrial  school  for  wood  and 
iron-working.  It  has  turned  out  a  few  mechanics  and  a  few 
printers.  In  this  school,  which  was  placed  under  the  Government 
Education  Department,  there  was  given,  together  with  industrial 
training,  an  education  of  a  literary  character,  perhaps  too  advanced, 
and  some  young  men  who  have  passed  the  Seventh  Standard,  or 
middle  school  examination,  lay  aside  the  file  and  chisel  in  order  to 
make  their  way  into  the  Government  offices.  The  majority  of  the 
pupils  of  this  school  have  left  it  with  an  industrial  education  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  livelihood,  although  they 
have  passed  all  the  examinations  required.  The  teaching  staff  was 
far  from  being  efficient  and  our  financial  resources  did  not  allow 
us  to  engage  better  masters.  In  face  of  the  meagre  results  obtained 
we  considered  that  we  ought  to  close  the  school,  and  since  then  we 
have  encouraged  our  young  people  to  attend  the  institutions  of 
the  same  kind  maintained  by  the  railway  company  and  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  firms. 

As  regards  agriculture,  some  missionaries  have  made  an  attempt 
but  have  been  scarcely  more  successful.  However,  it  appears  that 
more  might  be  done  in  this  direction,  as  most  of  the  natives  are 
cultivators,  and  cultivable  land  is  not  wanting.  But  here  again 
we  require  financial  resources  and  a  capable  teaching  staff  for 
success. 

As  regards  Question  TV.,  it  may  lie  stated  that  the  Government 
have  caused  a  measure  of  manual  training,  on  the  kindergarten 
method,  to  be  introduced  into  our  infant  schools.  It  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  judge  what  the  result  will  be.  Perhaps  the  system 
will  develop  in  the  children  a  taste  for  industrial  education.  If 
that  be  so,  as  soon  as  the  seasonable  time  arrives,  we  will  not  be 
the  last  to  open  such  schools,  provided  however  that  the  Govern- 
ment be  generous  enough  in  its  grants  for  their  establishment  and 
Rupport.  [Translation.] 
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Anglo- Vernacular  Schools  for  native  boys  - 
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Number  of  Pupils. 
In  Anglo- Vernacular  Schools— Boy3     - 
In  Vernacular  Schools  : 

Boys        -  -  - 

Ciirls         


(Signed)         **ALKXANDZ1 

2Gth  May,  1902.  Uishop. 

P.S. — [41.]  Native  education  in  the  Mission  of  Northern 
is  just  beginning.    We  are  about  to  start  an  agricultural 
lx>ys.    The  lack  of  competent  teachers  for  our  Vernacular 
is  sadly  felt. 

[43.]   ARCHDIOCESE  OF  COLOMBO   (UEYLuN). 

[Sent  by  order  of  His  Grace  the  Arcbbisbop,   Most 

Melizan.] 

itki'okt  on  the  education  of  natives  in  the  archdiocese  of 

(Ceylon). 

Native  Education. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  for  the  last  fifty  yean 
education  of  Catholic  children.    At  the  present  day  aim 
Catholic  child  is  brought  up  in  a  Catholic  school. 

These  schools  are  of  two  kinds,  Vernacular  and  English 
Vernacular  schools  are  meant  those  in  whicb  instruction  is 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  (Tamil  or  Si 
arithmetic  and  geography.    To  this  is  added,  in  all  girls' 
class  of  sewing.    The  education  is  free,  thanks   to  the 
help  of  Government,  which  gives  a  grant-in-aid    to    all 
national  schools.     The  benefits  accruing  from   these   schoo 
incalculable.    The  children  are  civilized,  brought  under  di 
and  enabled  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  a  less  rudirrw 
manner  than  was  the  practice  under  the  former  regime. 

English  schools  are  those  the  curriculum  of  which  is  bos 
the  English  language.    In  large  towns  this  knowledge  of 
is  a  necessity  for  almost  every  child,  and  in  some  of  our  sch 
colleges   the  same  education  is  imparted  as  is  given  at  1 
grammar  schools  and  public  schools.    The  effect  is  most  | 
for  the  education  of  the  best  classes  amongst  our  people.     ] 
towns,  however,  the  teaching  of  English  has  for  its  effect 
settling  of  the  population.    Boys  who  are  able  to  convei 
English  have  a  repugnance  for  their  paternal  trade  or  occu 
and  often  spend  their  life  in  idleness. 

Industrial  and  Manual  Training. 

The  only  attempt  we  have  made  at  establishing  an  in 
school  for  native  boys  is  at  Maggona,  where,  on  an  estn! 
350  acres,  thirty  miles  distant  from  Colornlx),  we  have  two  di 
and  separate  estabkshments,  viz.,  an  orphanage,  and  a  r 
school  for  youthful  offenders. 
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In  the  orphanage,  out  of  about  a  hundred  boys,  eighty  receive 
industrial  training  besides  ordinary  school  teaching.  The  trades 
taught  are  carpentry,  tailoring,  printing,  bookbinding,  type- 
foundry,  and  gardening.  Three  hours  a  day  are  given  to  industrial 
training  and  four  to  school  work. 

In  the  reformatory,  recognised  by  the  Government  as  a  "  Certi- 
fied Industrial  School,"  150  boys  receive  the  same  industrial  train- 
ing as  the  orphans,  giving  four  hours  a  day  to  manual  labour  and 
three  to  school  work. 

Industrial  training  seems  to  have  an  excellent  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  boys,  by  imparting  to  them  habits  of  industry,  and 
thus  combatting  the  idleness  so  common  amongst  children  of  tliat 
race,  and  many  of  them  follow  in  after  life  the  trade  for  which 
they  have  received  special  training. 

We  have  no  less  than  sixteen  Industrial  Schools  for  girls,  attended 
by  750  children,  of  whom  about  100  are  residents  in  boarding 
schools.  As  is  the  case  in  Maggoua  School,  industrial  training  is 
mixed  up  with  the  teaching  of  school  subjects.  A  great  difficulty 
is  to  find  a  variety  of  industries  suitable  for  the  girls  of  this  country ; 
lace-making  and  mat-making  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  suitable 
for  village  girls.  In  large  towns  embroidery,  dressmaking,  and 
cookery  are  generally  added  to  the  curriculum.  The  advantage 
gained  by  industrial  training  and  sewing  for  girls  is  that  they 
acquire  the  habit,  heretofore  unknown  in  the  island,  of  spending 
their  leisure  hours  in  stitching  or  lace-making.  By  the  latter 
trade  they  are  able  to  earn  a  small  wage. 

No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  combine  industrial  and  manual 
training  "  with  more  advanced  literary  education  for  specially 
talented  pupils." 

There  has  never  been  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  section 
of  the  European  population  to  the  industrial  or  any  other  kind 
of  education  for  natives,  and  the  Government  has  always  done  its 
best  to  favour  it. 

A  statistical  table  of  the  schools  in  the  Archdiocese  is  hereto 
annexed. 

Schools  in  the  Abchdiocese  of  Colombo,  1901. 

Description  of  Schools. 

Boys— English 2,673 

Boys — Vernacular 14,509 

Girls— English 1,091 

Girls — Vernacular 11,511 

Total  of  pupils       ....     29,784 

Pupils  according  to  Religions. 

Catholics 25,936 

Protestants 254 

Heathen  ....  ....      3,594 

29,784 
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PREFECTURE  OF  N.   BORNEO    AND   LaBCAW 

kl>l'i  'ation,  primary  and  technical,  in  the  prefecture  .' 
of  Sahawak  ami  British  North  Borneo. 

Sarawak 
June  4th, 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  short  account  of   our  educatio 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Father-in-charge.      As  J 
see,  there  is  very  little  to  show  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
considering  the  very  limited  means  that  have  been  at  our  di 
I  think  we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Almigh 
that  we  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  so  much.     We  hi 
the  advantage  here  in  Borneo  of  being  under  the  British 
ment,  which  is  wealthy  and  can  afford  to  give  much  more  gem 
to  the  support  of  schools,  as  is  the  case  in  Singapore  and 
In  increasing  the  number  of  our  schools  during  the  last  few 
have  looked  rather  to  the  good  to  be  done  than  to  the  m« 
its  accomplishment,    so  that  people  may  accuse  me  of   tet 
Providence.    I  don't  want  to  tempt  Providence,  but  I  want  to 
the  generosity  of  those  who  have  the  means  to  help  us  m  our 
tional  work. 

From  the  inception  of  this  Mission  in  1881  the  greatest 
ance  has  been  attached  by  our  Missionaries  to  the  educat 
native  children.     Hence  schools  have  been  opened  in  all  our  i; 
Stations,  both  in   Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo 
where  there  was  any  well-founded  probability  of  su 

There  are  few  countries  where  education  is  attended  by 
difficulties  as  in  Borneo.    The  country  is  sparsely  popuf 
are  few  large  centres  of  population,  and  where  these 
consist  of  Mahomedan  Malays  and  a  shifting  population  of 
traders  who  come  and  go.    The  natives  of  the  interior 
up  into  numerous  tribes,  each  tribe  having  its  own   1 
Here  villages  are  generally  small  and  at  considerable  distance 
from  the  other.    They  are  as  yet  too  low  in  the  scale  of  civilii 
to  understand  the  advantages  of  education,  and  few  native 
can  be  induced  to  send  their  children  to  school.     To  the 
difficulties  must  be  added  the  very  limited  funds  at  the 
of  tho  Mission  for  educational  purposes. 

Our  first  school  was  opened  in  Kuching,  the  capital  of  San 
in  1882.    This  is  a  Primary  School  for  Chinese  boys,  and 
present  an   average  attendance  of  80.    A  considerable 


•  Those  are  include:!  in  the  figures  above. 
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of  young  Chinese  who  have  passed  through  this  sohool  have  now 
good  positions  as  clerks  in  Sarawak  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

A  similar  school  to  the  above  was  opened  some  years  later  in 
Sandakan,  the  capital  of  British  North  Borneo,  and  more  recently 
in  the  island  of  Labuan,  and  among  the  Milanoe  tribe  of  Sarawak. 
Our  Missionaries  direct  and  teach  in  these  schools,  being  assisted 
by  native  teachers.  The  latter  are  very  inefficient,  for  it  is  only 
those  who  are  too  young  or  otherwise  unfit  for  the  more  lucrative 
position  of  a  clerk  who  will  accept  the  poor  pay  we  are  enabled 
to  give  an  assistant.  The  course  followed  in  the  above  schools  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  Primary  School — the  same 
educational  books  being  in  use.  One  hour  each  day  is  devoted 
to  manual  labour,  which  consists  chiefly  in  gardening  and  house- 
hold work.  In  the  several  schools  which  are  being  carried  on 
among  the  Dyak  tribes  of  Sarawak  the  children  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  their  own  language — for  which  purpose  the  Roman 
characters  are  used — and  some  arithmetic.  Both  in  Sarawak  and 
British  North  Borneo  girls'  schools  have  been  opened,  and  are 
conducted  by  communities  of  nuns.  In  these  schools,  besides 
the  ordinary  schooling,  the  children  are  taught  plain  sewing  and 
embroidery,  and  practised  in  household  work  and  cookery. 

In  connection  with  one  of  our  schools  among  the  Dyak  tribes 
of  Sarawak  an  attempt  was  made  to  teach  agriculture,  but,  after 
persevering  in  the  attempt  for  some  fifteen  years,  it  has  had  to  be 
abandoned,  at  least  temporarily.  The  following  is  a  brief  sketch 
of  this  attempt: — 

In  1886  coffee-planting  was  started  at  the  Dyak  School  at 
Kanowit  under  the  direction  of  Brother  Theodore  Wagner,  a  lay- 
brother  of  St.  Joseph's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  young 
plantations  did  well  for  a  few  years.  Then  came  leaf  disease, 
followed  by  very  low  market  prices,  which  discouraged  the  young 
Dyaks,  and  the  gardens,  containing  some  7,000  young  trees,  were 
abandoned.  In  1891  Water-buffaloes  and  some  young  farmers  were 
brought  over  from  the  West  Coast  of  British  North  Borneo  to 
Kanowit,  and  rice  farming  on  the  irrigation  system  commenced. 
Some  30  acres  of  land  were  cleared  of  roots  and  stubble,  and  portions 
of  it  fenced  in  with  iron  wood  fencing.  Our  young  Dyaks  seemed 
to  take  well  for  a  time  to  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  for  several 
years  some  very  good  crops  were  raised  on  the  farm  and  success 
seemed  well  in  sight.  But  the  attractions  of  the  roving,  adventur- 
ous life  and  the  large  profits  of  the  gutta  hunters  proved  too  strong 
for  our  young  farmers,  and  the  farm  was  deserted  for  the  jungle. 
A  further  reason  for  the  failure  of  our  farms  was  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  good  crops  of  rice  are  often  obtained  by  the  old 
rude  method  of  Dyak  farming.  The  Dyak  country  is  so  thinly 
populated  that  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  are  at  the  disposal 
of  every  Dyak  family.  For  four  or  more  consecutive  years  the 
Dyak  can  ohange  the  site  of  his  rude  farm.  He  cuts  down  the 
brushwood,  tires  it  when  dry,  and  sows  his  seed  in  the  ash-manured 
though  undisturbed  soil,  and  if  the  season  is  good,  with  ordinary 
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industry,  fairly  good  crops  of  rice  are  obtained.  During  fifuw 
years  several  hundred  pounds  were  expended  in  the  above  attempti 
had  our  operations  been  undertaken  on  a  larger  scale  perhtp 
we  should  have  weathered  the  difficulties  which  have  brougfa 
these  attempts  at  agricultural  education,  for  the  preset:-, 
standstill. 

With  the  funds  collected  on  two  journej-s  made  by  ti 
Superior  of  this  Mission  to  England  and  America,  substantial  schou 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  Sarawak,  Sandakan.  and  Kano' 
Up  to  the  present  the  annual  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sup? 
of  the  Borneo  Mission  for  educational  purposes  are  as  foUowi 

Annual  Grant  from  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  £400. 
\nnual  Grant  from  the  Government  of  Sarawak,   £tO,   increased 
1900  to  f  110. 
Annual  Grant  from  the  Company  of  British  North  Borneo,  £17. 

With  these  funds,  and  with  the  help  of  friends  in  Europe, 
whom  our  Missionaries  have  frequently  to  appeal,  the  schools 
Borneo  maintain  a  precarious  existence  from  year  I 

The  appended  table  of  statistics  will  show  the  number  of  school 
and  of  attendance,  as  it  has  stood  at  intervals  of  five  years,  aino 
the  establishment  of  the  Mission  in  1881  up  to  the  year  1901 

(Signed)    Edmund  I 
Prefect  Apostolic  of  Labuan  and  British  North  Borne. 

Number  of  Schools  and  Attendance  in  the  Catholic  Missions  op  Bossbc 


188S 

1886 

1891 

Number  of  Boys'  Schools 

1 

4 

7 

5          '- 

Number  of  Girls'  Schools 

- 

1 

1 

3          5 

Number  of   Boys  at  School - 

33 

104 

124 

112      20 

Number  of  Girls  at  School - 

- 

10 

24 

67 

Boys  on  Farms  and  Plantations    - 

— 

10 

11 

11 

Boys  in  Workshops        .... 

- 

2 

9 

- 

[52.]  Archdiocese  of  St.  Boniface,  M.W.T.,  Canajdj 

Article  from  The  Missionary  Record  of  the  Oblates  of  Ma  ry  Immneula 
London,  August,  1902. 

The  Qu'Appei.le  Indian  Industrial  School,  Lebbkt.* 

The  Qu'Appclle  Indian  Industrial  School,  situated  at  Lebret,  eb 
miles  north  of  Indian  Head,  was  established  in  1884  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  children  of  the  North-West  Territories.    The  Government,  when 
making  treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the  district  in  1674,  promised  to  educa 
their  children.     Although  the  promise  could    have  been  fulfilled 
schools,  the  Government  considered  that  no  bolter  means  could  be 


*  The  name  of  lebret  was  probably  given  to  the  township 
for  Father  Lebret,  O.M.L  ,who  has  been   for   many  yam    in    the 
West. 
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for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  than  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Indus- 
1 rial  Schools  in  the  States,  from  which  such  good  results  have  been  obtained. 
Consequently  three  Industrial  Schools  were  established  in  1884,  viz.,  at 
Qu'Appelle,  Calgary,  and  Battleford.  Others  have  been  established  since, 
but  the  Qu'Appelle  school  has  always  remained  the  largest  in  Canada. 
Qu'Appelle  was  a  central  place  for  the  Indian  reservations  located  around  ; 
the  Hudson's  Bay  post,  the  mission  with  its  little  settlement,  and  the  favour- 
able reports  of  the  surveyors,  had  made  Qu'Appelle  the  most  important 
place  of  Assiniboia. 

The  present  site  was  selected  by  the  Honorable  A.  E.  Forget,  now  Lieu- 
tenanM3overnor  of  the  Territories,  then  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Com- 
missioner. The  first  building  was  put  up  by  contract,  and  was  intended 
to  receive  only  thirty  boys  as  an  experiment.  The  Department  had  not  then 
the  same  control  over  the  Indians  as  they  now  have,  and  it  was  feared  that 
the  parents  might  be  opposed  to  education. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  the  first  pupils  were  received,  although  the  building 
was  completed  only  in  the  beginning  of  1S85.  The  first  boy  admitted  was 
the  brother  of  the  two  Stevensous  hanged  in  Rcgina  a  few  months  before 
for  the  murder  of  an  old  man  named  McCarthy,  near  Qu'Appelle  Station. 
The  father  of  the  boy,  seeing  the  fate  of  his  two  sons,  took  advantage  at 
once  of  the  school  for  the  education  of  his  remaining  son. 

The  first  recruiting  was  very  difficult.  The  Indians  did  not  want  their 
children  to  adopt  the  ways  and  manners  of  civilized  people  ;  they  considered 
themselves  superior  and  claimed  they  were  made  of  black  clay  and  the 
white  people  with  white  clay.  The  white  people  need  so  many  things 
like  forks,  plates,  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  as  children  need  toys  to  play  with. 
They  were  above  those  necessities  and  did  not  want  their  children  to  come 
down  to  that.  They  were  also  afraid  that  their  children,  being  educated, 
would  not  mind  very  much  the  old  Indians,  and  that  they  might  lose  their 
influence  over  the  educated  generation.  Several  bands  of  Indians  refused 
to  send  any  children,  and  it  took  a  year  to  gather  thirty  pupils.  There  were 
many  conditions  attached  to  the  placing  of  the  children  here  ;  they  should 
never  be  made  soldiers,  never  be  sent  to  other  countries,  never  to  hang  on 
ropes  or  swing,  not  to  have  their  hair  cut,  never  to  become  Christians,  etc. 
The  parents  often  came  to  see  their  children,  and  when  they  saw  them 
marching  two  by  two  to  the  different  exercises  it  was  a  proof  beyond  doubt 
that  their  children  were  trained  to  be  soldiers  and  to  fight  their  parents 
in  the  next  rebellion.  Later  on  the  playing  of  the  band  was  another 
objection  for  the  Indians,  their  children's  lungs  not  having  been  made  to 
blow  into  those  long  pipes. 

The  school,  however,  kept  increasing  in  number  of  pupils,  and  in  1887 
it  was  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  seventy-five  pupils. 

The  treatment  received  by  the  pupils  and  visiting  parents,  their  good 
reports  of  it,  the  progress  of  the  children  in  the  English  language,  did  away 
little  by  little  with  the  opposition  of  the  Indians,  and  it  became  then  appar- 
ent that  the  girls  should  be  also  educated,  as  they  would,  when  mothers, 
have  charge  of  their  own  children.  Some  girls  had  been  already  received 
and  had  their  quarters  in  the  attic,  pending  the  completion  of  a  building 
which  the  Indian  Department  decided  to  put  up  for  them.  Major  Mc- 
Gibbon,  Inspector  of  the  Agencies  and  schools,  in  his  report  of  the  insti- 
tution made  a  very  strong  point  of  the  necessity  of  educating  girls,  and  the 
force  of  his  argument  had  the  desired  effect  with  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  ;  the  girls'  building  was  completed  in  1890  with  accommodation 
for  seventy-five — making  for  the  school  a  capacity  of  150  pupils,  viz., 
seventy-five  boys  and  seventy-five  girls.  Eight  Reverend  Sisters  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  girls  and  also  in  charge  of  the  cooking,  mending, 
washing,  house-work,  etc.,  for  the  boys.  Some  of  the  boys  were  already 
big  enough  to  learn  trades.  A  carpenter  and  a  blacksmith  were  engaged 
as  trade  instructors,  besides  a  farmer  who  had  been  on  the  staff  from  the 
beginning.  The  boys  of  twelve  years  of  age  were  sent  half  a  day  to  school 
and  half  a  day  to  a  shop.  Farming  is  the  principal  trade  which  all  the  boys 
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have  to  learn.    The  shops  were  needed  for  the  school  as  well  as  for  the 
ing  of  the  boys.     Besides  the  school  work  there  is  considerable 
for  outside  people  in  the  shops  of  the  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
shoemaker.    The  pupils  belong  to  four  different  tribes  and 
different  languages,  viz.,  Cree,  Sauteux,  Sioux  and  Assiniboine. 
is  the  only  language  common  to  all. 

Very  little  can  be  taught  to  children  before  they  have  learnt 
and  it  takes  two  years  before  they  can  understand  the  teacher, 
meantime  they  can  learn  to  read  and  write.     Indian  children  a 
and  susceptible  of  learning  and  training.    The  teaching  of  Indian 
is  far  more  difficult  than  the  teaching  of  white  children.     Besides 
writing,  arithmetic  and  geography  they  have  to  learn  I  lie  English  Ian 
and  to  be  trained  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  courtesy  ami  industry, 
children  receive  such  training  at  home,  while  there  is  nothing  too 
tary  in  the  education  of  Indian  children.     The  boft  are  taught  in 
the  5th  standard,  and  are  trained  to  make  their  living  by  work, 
girls  have  to  pass  by  the  same  standards  and  learn  all  kinds  of  house  w 
including  cooking,  sewing,  knitting,  washing,  dairying  and  bal 
school  age  is  from  six  to  eighteen.     While  at  school  the  biggest  pupil* 
allowed  to  hire  out  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  practise  what  they  ha' 
learned  at  school.    The  girls  after  their  discharge  From  the  school  hire 
by  the  year  when  not  required  at  home,  and  there  are  always  more  a 
cations  than  it  is  possible  to  fill.     An  addition  was  built  in  1897 
the  capacity  of  the  school  225.     The  number  of  pupils  at  present  t 
\  iz.,  123  girls  and  101  boys.    The  school  is  the  only  Government  i 
in  the  district,  and  it  has  received  many  visitors,  among  them  two 
General,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdownc  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.     The 
are  always  kept  beautifully  clean  and  the  gardens  are  a  great  a' 
for  their  neatness,  size,  and  the  quantity  of  vegetables  and 
lluu'TS  produced  yearly. 

Speaking  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Qu'Appelle  school  at  the   Winni 
Exhibition  of  1891  the  Free  Press  said  : — 

"  The  exhibit  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Industrial  School  is  very  in 
A  shelf  twelve  feet  by  four  is  well  filled  with  many  kinds  of  i< 
remarkable  size,  cabbages,  potatoes,  onions,  pumpkins,  beets, 
carrots,  parsnips,  cucumbers,  melons,  tomatoes,  artichokes,  corn, 
sheaves  of  wheat  and  oats.     Gn  the  wall  behind  the  shelf  are  hangi: 
numerous  creditable  specimens  of    the  boys'  work  in  blacksmithing 
carpentering.    The  girls'  work  is  also  well  represented  by  socks  and 
ings  of  all  kinds,  by  scarfs,  woollen  caps,  bread,  etc.     The  writing  a: 
position  of  the  boys,  and  especially  of  the  girls,  is  very  creditable 
Indian  children,  who  came  to  school  a  few  years  ago  from  diffi 
with  different  languages  and  without  knowing  a  woi  Ifah. 

what  is  still  more  interesting  is  to  see  three  little  Indian  gii  I 
the  exhibit,  busy  sewing,  knitting  with  bands,  and    with   the   machine 
carding  wool,  spinning,  making  socks 

bright  faces,  their  dresses  with  red  Garibaldi  corsets  and  sailor   nJI 
make  them  very  handsome  and  they  attract  much  attention.      I 
are  also  near  by  with  tidy  homespun  suits  and  Scotch  caps  ;  MM 
smith,  another  a  carpenter  and  the  third  one  a  good  scholar.     Si*  ki 
vegetables  were  entered  for  open  competition  and  they  secured  four  prii 
viz.,  the  first  prize  for  cabbages,  second  prize  for  potatoes,  rnd  enh 
plum  tomatoes.     The  cabbages  are  of  an  immense  size,  and  weigh.  ■  it  h  sot 
of  the  leaves,  sixty-one  and  forty-eight  pounds.    Such  a  prize  is  ■ 
anyone,  but  more  so  to  an  Indian  Institution,  especially  ■  hen  it  is  in  com 
lit  ion  with  all  the  gardeners  of  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba." 

Of  the  school  exhibits  at  the  Regina  Exhibition  in  1895  the  Indian  Ussd 
Vidette  wrote  as  follows  : — 

''  No  institution  achieved  a  greater  success  at  the  Fair  i 
ApjH'ilc  Industrial  School.     It  had  splendid  exhibits  in  all  deport 
the  samples  of  blacksmith  work  excited  particular  admiration,  while 
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school  work  was  the  best  shown,  taking  no  less  than  six  first  and  two 
second  prizes  in  the  competition  open  to  all  the  North-West.  Father 
liugonard  was  also  very  successful  with  his  vegetable  exhibit,  taking  first 
prize  for  squash  and  early  cabbages,  second  prize  for  vegetable  marrows, 
and  third  prize  for  savoys,  summer  cabbages,  egg  plant  and  collection  of 
cultivated  fruits.  The  needlework  Bhown  by  the  girls'  department  of  the 
school  was  likewise  very  good,  and  a  capital  model  of  the  school  received 
much  attention.  But  the  crowning  success  was  the  band,  whose  playing  was 
always  received  with  well-earned  applause.  The  boys'  skill  excited  much 
surprise  among  the  strangers.  They  also  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the 
special  prize  for  bands  given  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  being  engaged  to  play  at 
the  State  dinner  and  to  supply  nearly  all  the  music  at  the  grand  stand 
jwrformances.  Mr.  Stack,  the  bandmaster,  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
correctness,  swing  and  go  he  has  imparted  to  their  playing.'1 

At  the  above  Territorial  Exhibition  of  Regina  in  1895  the  Qu'Appelle 
school  was  awarded,  besides  the  prizes,  a  diploma  for  the  best  general  school 
exhibit  in  open  competition  and  a  diploma  for  the  best  musical  performance 
and  excellence  of  the  band. 

As  far  back  as  the  Regina  Exhibition  of  1887  and  at  every  exhibition  since, 
the  school  secured  the  first  prize  for  penmanship  in  competition  for  the  whole 
Territories,  the  writing  being  done  before  the  examining  judges. 

Visitors  to  the  Qu'Appelle  school  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trip  by  the 
beautiful  scenery,  the  neat  gardens,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  pupils 
and  of  the  whole  institution. 


i  ['A.]    Diocese  of  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Indcstbial  Education  in  the  Catholic  Mission  op  British  Columbia, 

Canada. 

I.  The  steps  which  have  been  taken  so  far  are  in  connection  with 
Industrial  schools.  These  Industrial  schools  were  founded  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  Canada.*  The  Government's  pro- 
gramme is  that  boys  should  learn  farming  and  gardening,  and  one 
or  two  trades,  such  as  carpentry,  saddlery,  or  some  such  trade. 
The  girls  should  learn  cooking,  sewing,  knitting,  waslung,  and 
general  housework.  No  detailed  course  of  study  is  mapped  out 
for  the  training  in  industrial  branches. 

The  teachers  so  far  employed  in  the  Catholic  schools  in  this 
province  are  generally  trained  in  their  trades,  but  I  would  not 
call  them  specialists.  In  America  workmen  are  able  to  set  their 
hand  to  anything.    They  are  all  Europeans  or  of  European  descent 

I  am  not  aware  that  native  teachers  have  been  tried,  except  in 
an  isolated  case,  and  with  little  success. 

The  teachers  in  the  Catholic  schools  are  Sisters  for  the  girls  and 
laymen  for  the  boys,  or  a  few  lay-brothers  under  the  direction  of  a 
priest.  All  the  priests  in  charge  of  schools  for  Indians  are  I  >l>latos 
of  Mary  Immaculate.     The  Sisters  are  of  various  sisterhoods. 

*  Although  there  were  no  regularly  established  schools  here  till  about 
twelve  years  ago,  the  missionaries,  before  that  time,  had  great  influence 
in  making  the  Indians  industrious.  In  some  reserves,  where  agricultural 
lands  were  good,  the  missionary  would  take  special  care  to  watch  that  each 
Indian  tilled  a  fair  amount  of  ground.  Failure  to  obey  such  directiuiiH 
would  be  blamed  and  punished,  while  ■  reward  would  be  offered  to  the 
thrifty. 
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We  have  in  our  diocese  three  industrial  schools  with  an  attend 
ance  of  150  children  and  two  boarding  schools,  partly  supported 
by  the  Government,  with  an  attendance  of  130. 

II.  It  is  clear  that  the  industrial  and  agricultural   training 
having  a  good  effect,  but  not  as  much  as  one  would  like  to  sea 
The  Indians  are  naturally  lazy,  and  as  they   have  not  taeflitifi 
in  their  rancheries  or  reserves,  such  as  are  found  in  cities  or  00 
places  of  whites,  the  ordinary  consequence  for  school  children  is  to 
drop  into  the  routine  work  of  their  elders.     Necessity  only  wi 
make  them  be?tir  themselves.    Building  a  church,  a  house,  or 
need  of  food  will  urge  them  on  to  work,  and  then  those  who  hav 
a  better  knowledge  than  the  others  will  render  good  service.    Some 
will  work  with  whites  on  the  farms  to  earn  some  money,  but  this 
was  so  before   the  establishment  of  schools.    Those   who   have 
frequented  schools  pass  through  a  trying  time  after  their  return 
home.      They  imagine  that  they  know  more  than  their  parents 
(in  many  respects  they  do)  and  they  pride  themselves  overmuch 
but  they  do  not  on  that  account  do  more  work.      Nay,  they  are 
oftentimes  less  active  than  their  parents,  precisely  because  the) 
esteem  themselves   better  than  their  elders.    This   presumption 
keeps  control  over  them  for  some  years.    Later  on  the  conditions  o 
life  bring  them  back  to  their  good  senses,  and  they  generally  become 
very  different.    They    become   thrifty  and   exemplary  as  a  rule 
When  I  say  that  Indiana  are  lazy,  I  mean  they  are  so  when  compared 
with  the  white  population.    Most  of  them  do  not  realise  that  tli>-\ 
are  lazy. 

HI.  In  the  Industrial  and  Boarding  schools  (which  in  poiv 
efficiency  differ  very  little)  the  two  kinds  of  instruction  are  com- 
bined, namely,  industrial  and  agricultural  one  half  the  day,  and 
school  work  the  other  half.    It  is  the  proper  course  to  follow. 

There  is  no  provision  made  by  the  Government  for  more  advanced 
literary  education.  Should  any  pupil  show  special  promise  to 
excel  in  higher  studies,  there  are  the  Sisters'  boarding  schools  for 
whites,  where  Indians  would  not  be  refused,  or  a  boys'  college 
for  whites,  where  Indian  boys  would  be  accepted.  In  isolated  cases 
this  has  been  done.  Half-bred  children  of  both  sexes  haw 
frequented  the  schools  with  white  children,  and  they  have  attained 
fair  success.  But  of  course  the  literary  education  given  in  ordinary 
schools  for  the  whites  is  not  of  a  high  standard  as  yet.  It  is  wh 
is  called  common  school  education. 

TV.  From  the  foregoing  answers  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  in- 
dustrial education  of  our  Indian  schools  is  nothing  like  the  technic 
training  imparted  in  schools  established  in  Europe.  The  childtvi 
are  taught  to  work,  but  the  main  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  is 
to  foster  a  love  for  work.  Hence,  although  method  is  used  to  train 
the  children,  these  latter  are,  by  their  very  nature,  refractory, 
without  being  conscious  of  it. 

None  of  the  schools  here  turn  out  any  finished  articles  for 
on  the  market.     The  girls  do  the  cooking  and  all  the  housewor 
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and  wash  for  both  themselves  and  the  boys.  They  do  all  the  mend- 
ing and  sewing  necessary  for  both.  This  class  of  work  keeps  them 
busy  outside  of  school  hours.  The  boys  do  the  outdoor  work  for 
both  communities — such  as  ploughing,  planting,  reaping — saw 
wood,  help  in  building  work,  or  are  otherwise  employed  for  the 
good  of  the  school.  The  children  work  according  to  their  age  and 
strength,  but  all  have  to  work. 

V.  The  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  natural  indolence  of  the 
natives  is  the  principal  one  that  bas  to  be  contended  with. 

As  there  is  no  market  for  any  work  that  the  Indians  could  do,  the 
schools  have  to  limit  themselves  to  tbe  work  mentioned  in  answer 
to  Question  IV.  above. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Government's  intention  is  to  obtain 
what  in  civilised  countries  is  called  "  skilled  "  labour.  I  do  not 
see  that  for  the  present  the  Indians  would  wish  to  become  skilled 
labourers  in  any  trade.  They  have  no  such  ambition,  and  to 
attempt  to  force  them  into  it  would  result  in  failure,  and  would 
disgust  the  children  with  school  work.  Later  on  perhaps  the 
Indian  youths  may  develop  more  ambition. 

VI.  The  white  population  are  anxious  to  secure  the  help  of  Indians 
for  their  farm  work  and  fishing.  The  scarcity  of  whites  is  the 
principal  reason  why  the  Indians  will  be  sought  out.  However, 
there  is  also  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  whites  to 
show  good-will  to  the  Indians.  In  our  province  mostly  all  the 
Indians  are  good  living  people  and  the  whites  esteem  them  for  their 
goodness. 

As  little  or  no  manufacturing  is  done  in  this  province,  where 
Indians  ore  to  be  found,  labour  troubles  do  not  exist.  There  is 
no  reason  for  their  existence  The  Indians,  for  reasons  mentioned 
before,  will  not  become  skilled  labourers  for  some  time  to  come. 
Even  should  they  become  skilled  the  whites  would  perhaps  favour 
them.  In  the  fishing  industry,  where  several  thousand  Indians 
are  employed,  the  Indians  and  the  whites  stand  together  against  the 
Japanese,  who  are  considered  intruders. 

(Signed)      +  Augustine  Dontknvillk. 
July  13th,  1902.  Bishop  of  New  Westminster. 

[55.]  Diocese  of  St.  Albert,  Canada. 

(I.)  Extract  from  Illxutrated  Catholic  Missions  (Sept.  1302). 
Thk  Half-Breeds  of  the  Canadian  North-West. 

The  Canadian  half-breeds  are  a  very  interesting  and  promising  race. 
Their  history  is  a  curious  one. 

Long  years  ago  the  whites  who  dwelt  in  the  great  North-West  were  so 
far  away  from  any  centre  of  civilisation  that  they  were  practically  cut 
off  from  the  world.  For  more  than  half  a  century  they  had  neither  pries t, 
nor  school,  nor  church.  Yet  a  large  number  of  them  were  French 
Canadians,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  children  in  the  practice  of  the' 
Catholic  faith.  But,  deprived  of  all  religious  aids,  they  too  easily  fell  victims 
to  the  evil  example*  of  moral  corruption  around  them.    Many  of  them 
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contracted  marriages  after  the  Indian  fashion,  i.e.,  by  buying  Indian  girls 
for  wives.    The  price  did  not  appear  very  dear,  a  wife  cost  three 
Not  much  according  to  our  ideas,  but  quite  a  fortune  in  those  times, 
fortunately  divorce  was  also  adopted,  and  with  no  other  legal  form  than  the 
husluind's  caprice.    Nay,  these  latter  often  resold  their  wives  for  a  pipe 
or  a  little  tobacco.    Still  worse,  they  sometimes  staked  them  at  a  game  tt 
cards  or  in  making  u  l>et.    The  unfortunate  women  passed  over  at  once 
into  the  possession  of  the  winner.    Such  were  the  first  parents  of  th» 
Canadian  half-breeds.    They  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  race  of  mixed 
differing  in  manners  and  customs  but  little  from  the  Indian  tribes  i 
them.     In  the  winter  they  hunted  the  buffalo,  in  the  spring  they 
along  the  great  rivers.    The  great  trading  companies  employed  them 
trappers,  but  took  no  pains  to  teach  them  either  the  elements  of  re 
or  writing,  or  even  those  of  agriculture. 

Not  till  the  Catholic  Missionaries  came  did  real  civilisation  bo 
introduced  among  them.  Nowadays  all  is  changed.  A  visit  to  a 
mission  station — that  of  St.  Albert,  not  very  far  from  Edmonton,  in  A 
one  of  the  four  districts  of  the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada 
Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca) — will  indicate  thia 
amelioration.  The  mission  contains  175  families,  most  of  them  with 
numerous  children,  for  the  half-breeds  are  a  very  prolific  race.  These 
form  the  majority  of  the  population,  but  there  are  also  numerous  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  French-Canadians.  Three  languages  arc  in  general  uw, 
English,  French,  and  Cree,  but  chiefly  the  latter.  One  of  the  priests  is 
Father  Cunningham.  In  1901  the  number  of  first  communicants  wan 
sixty.  The  Grey  Sisters  have  a  large  establishment,  of  more  than  160 
persons — nuns,  novices,  school  children,  Indian  children,  orphans,  beside* 
old  folks  in  a  home,  and  hospital  patients  ;  they  have  also  a  farm.  The 
Grey  Sisters  began  their  labours  thirty-throe  years  ago.  It  was  an  edifying 
spectacle  to  see  them  busy  in  agricultural  works,  driving  bullock-wagons, 
and  toiling  like  farm  servants.  Indeed  the  Catholic  missionaries 
all  along  devoted  themselves  to  teaching  the  half-caste  population  agri- 
culture. Formerly  these  lived  exclusively  on  the  chase,  but  their  land 
Ls  very  rich  and  the  priests  have  taught  them  to  profit  by  its  riches.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  missionaries  had  only  some  thirty  or  forty  acres  to  cnlti 
but  they  had  already  sixty  head  of  cattle  and  as  many  horses.  I 
and  horses  were  used  for  ploughing  and  for  draught.  Milk  was  used 
for  food  and  for  making  butter.  The  lay-brothers  were  of  immense  en 
but  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  priest,  sometimes  even  a  bishop,  axe  in  hud 
cutting  timber  for  a  new  building,  or  driving  the  plough,  reaping  the  corn, 
and  mowing  tho  grass.  These  hard  labours  have  been  rewarded.  A 
religious,  honest,  and  industrious  population  is  rapidly  being  for 
The  mission  itself  is  the  centre  of  extensive  (arming  operations.  All  round 
the  residence  of  the  bishop  is  a  great  farm,  with  numerous  Boda  and  herds 
and  where,  as  our  pictures  show,  the  most  modern  farming  app 
are  in  use.  The  nuns  also  possess  a  fine  farm,  which  three  yean  ago  produced 
about  seventy-two  tons  weight  of  grain,  including  wheat  and  oats,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  mission  lands  produced  144  tons  of  the  same. 

There  is  a  seminary  in  the  mission,  whose  chief  object  Is  the  forrnatio 
of  a  native  clergy.    Father  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Beaudry*  both 
their  studios  in  it,  the  former  having  completed  his  Arts  course  at 
University.    At  present  the  seminary  contains  pupils  of  all  nal 
two  or  three  French-Canadians,  a  half-breed  Iroquois-Crec,  an  Irishman,  i 
an  Irish-Canadian,  an  Englishman,  etc. 

(2.)  Report  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  or  St  Albert. 
The  first  attempt  to  impart  industrial  training  to  the  Indians  it 
the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada,  and  even   in   Monitor, 
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was  mode  in  1883-4.  It  was  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  late 
Bishop  Grandin,  my  venerable  predecessor  in  the  See  of  St.  Albert, 
who  succeeded  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  in 
securing  generous  help  from  the  Indian  Department,  towards 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools  for  the 
Indians.  The  Protestants  were  given  one  school  at  Battleford, 
and  two  other  industrial  schools  were  established  under  the  control 
of  Catholic  authorities;  one  at  Qu'Appelle  (Assiniboia),  and  the 
other  at  Dunbow  (Alberta)  not  far  from  Calgary,  in  this  diocese 
of  St.  Albert.  Since  that  time  others  have  been  established  under 
the  control  of  various  Protestant  denominations  and  of  Catholics, 
As  a  way  of  recruiting  for  these  industrial  schools  other  institu- 
tions have  been  established  on  the  reserves  proper.  They  are 
called  "  boarding  schools,"  and  in  these  none,  or  very  little,  industrial 
training  is  given.  The  children  are  taken  in  these  boarding  schools 
from  their  sixth  to  their  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year,  and  then  an 
effort  is  made  to  transfer  them  to  the  industrial  schools  for  about 
four  or  six  years,  until  they  are  eighteen  years  old. 

I.  In  the  industrial  schools  farming,  breeding  of  cattle  and 
horses,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  tinsmithing,  shoemaking, 
saddlemaking,  harnessmaking,  have  been  successfully  taught. 
The  teachers  have  been  practical  men  versed  in  the  trade,  but  they 
have  generally  not  had  special  preparation  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
In  most  cases  they  have  not  been  Europeans  but  Canadian  or 
American  born.  In  the  case  of  girls,  sewing,  cooking,  housekeeping, 
and  other  womanly  duties  have  been  taught,  and  in  our  case  the 
training  has  been  entrusted  to  religious  communities  of  nuns. 
Some  children  educated  and  trained  in  our  schools  have  become 
proficient  teachers  of  their  trades. 

II.  Industrial  training  has  certainly  had  a  very  beneficial  effect 
in  every  respect. 

III.  An  educational  system  of  combined  literary  and  industrial 
training  is  very  practicable.  Our  plan  is  to  devote  one  half  of  the 
day  to  ordinary  school  subjects  and  one  half  to  industrial  training 
or  manual  labour.  Those  who  study  in  the  forenoon  work  during 
the  afternoon,  and  vice  versa.  Specially  gifted  pupils  are  sent  on 
to  a  higher  school. 

IV.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  i.e.,  before  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve,  there  is  very  little  manual  labour  or  technical  training 
required  except  that  involved  in  keeping  the  halls,  class-rooms, 
and  premises  clean  and  in  good  order.  The  curriculum  of  studies 
is  as  follows  :  Catechism  and  learning  of  religion,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  generally  all  matters  taught 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  Territories. 

V.  There  has  not  been  any  difficulty  experienced,  outside  of 
the  recruiting  of  pupils,  always  difficult  on  account  of  the  natural 
affection  of  parents  for  their  children,  and  of  their  total  ignorance 
of  the  benefits  of  education. 
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VI.  The  possible  opposition  of  white  labour  has  been  averted 
by  asking  the  same  price  for  Indian  labour  as  for  labour  of  the 
same  quality  done  by  white  men. 

(Signed)     +  Emile  J.  Legal,  O.MI., 
St.  Albert,  N.W.T.,  Bishop  of  St.  Albert. 

I  h  tober  24,  1902. 

[60.]    Vicariate  of  British  Honduras. 

Belize,  British  Honduras, 
July  11th,  1902. 

In  answer  to  your  circular  received  by  last  mail,  July  6th, 
send  the  enclosed  answers,  given  me  by  the  Father  in  charge 
the   Catholic  schools,   with   which  I  substantially  agree.    So: 
years  ago  we  had  competitive  exhibitions  of  work  done  by  the  scb 
children  in  writing,  drawing  in  ink,  pencil,  and  colours, 
drawing,  book-keeping,  making  mechanical  models,  etc.,  togethe 
with  sewing,  darning,   embroidery,  etc.,  by   girls,  and  the  work 
shown  was  very  creditable.    This  would  show  that  the  childre 
are  quicker  to  learn   manual  than  mental   work.     As  our  t 
largest  schools  are  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  could 
not  help  in   industrial   or  agricultural  education,   we   Catholici 
have  been  slow  to  push  industrial  education. 

(Signed)    +  Frederick  C.  Honuxs.  S.J.. 
Bishop  of  Athribis. 

Answers  to  Questions. 

Belize,  British  Honduras. 

I.  No  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  industrial  or  agricul 
tural  education  for  the  natives. 

II.  Answer  contained  in  preceding. 
IH.  Wo  maintain  that  industrial  and  agricultural  educat 

be  successfully  combined  with  instruction  of  a  more  literary 
general  character,  and  that  this  should  be  done. 

We  think  that,  for  ordinary  native  children,  one  half  the  school 
time  may  well  be  devoted  to  industrial  and  agricultural  education 

Specially  talented  pupils  should  l>e  afforded  special  opportunities 
for  advancement 

IV.  No  manual  training  is  imparted  to  boys.  Girls  are  taught 
sew,  crochet,  and  embroider,  during  one  and  half  hours  a  week 

V.  Financial  depression  and  public  apathy  stand  in   the  w 
of  any  serious  attempt  at  suitable  provision  for  manual,  industri. 
or  agricultural  training.    The  literary  training  is  too  high  Em 
children.    Eliminate  50  per  cent,  of  it  and  substitute  industrial 
training. 

VI.  The  white  population  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  tan 
There  is  no  considerable  amount  of  friction    between  v/bJttt  and 
the  passive  races.    There  has  been  no  opposition  from  the  whi 
to  the  advancement  of  the  others.     Very  little  skilled  labtMB 
employed  in  the  colony. 
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EDUCATION  IN  BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA. 

I.  Introduction. 

British  New  Guinea  has  a  littoral  of  1,700  miles  on  the  mainland 
apart  from  the  many  islands  connected  with  it,  and  this  paper  deals 
merely  with  some  150  miles  of  the  north-east  coast,  the  portion 
already  worked  by  the  Church  of  England  Mission  out  of  the  300 
miles  of  coast-line  allotted  to  it  by  the  Government. 

The  natives  resident  in  this  area  are  in  the  most  primitive  stags 
of  development.  Living  in  grass  and  palm-leaf  huts,  which  their  pet 
pigs  share  with  them,  with  nothing  but  a  loin  cloth  and  an  armlet 
for  dress,  a  stone  axe  and  adze  to  clear  the  forest  and  hollow  out 
their  canoes  (except  where  a  trade  tomahawk  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced), a  digging  stick  to  turn  over  the  soil,  they  are  as  yet  hardly 
touched  by  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  although  the  strong  hand 
of  the  Government  has  made  the  periodical  raid  and  counter-raid,  a 
diversion  from  the  monotony  of  perpetual  agriculture,  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  presence  of  the  British  Administrator  and  his  officers  has 
done  something  more.  It  has,  in  the  first  place,  created  a  list  of 
punishable  offences,  which  were  before  regarded  as  allowable  acts. 
Strictly  speaking  there  was  only  one  "  crime  "  prior  to  the  British 
occupation,  only  one  act  really  "  evil "  in  the  native  eyes  and 
severely  punished  by  them,  namely,  removing  your  neighbour's 
landmark,  altering  the  boundary,  either  on  the  plain  or  in  the 
terraced  gardens  on  the  hills,  tetween  the  land  which  your  neighbour 
had  laboriously  cleared  and  dug  and  planted  and  the  plot  to  which 
your  own  efforts  had  been  directed.  This  crime  was  punishable 
with  death.  To  kill  your  foe,  that  is,  a  member  of  another  tribe,  to 
raid  his  garden,  to  attack  his  village  were  meritorious  acts.  But 
the  Government  has  made  not  only  killing  and  what  often  provoked 
killing— sorcery  and  witchcraft,  but  also  stealing,  adultery,  non- 
compliance with  Government  orders,  resisting  the  village  policeman, 
breach  of  agreement  and  many  other  things,  punishable  acts.  In 
this  way  character  is  at  once  disciplined  and  education  has  begun. 

In  the  second  place  the  Government  has  passed  a  school  ordi- 
nance. Having  added  considerably  to  the  list  of  crimes  and  offences, 
it  was  in  duty  bound  to  justify  its  acts  to  the  native  intelligence — 
to  explain,  or  get  explained,  why  stealing,  adultery,  murder  are 
wrong,  and  so  work  by  influence  as  well  as  by  force.  The  only 
schools  in  British  New  Guinea  are  Mission  schools,  and  the  Govern- 
ment requirement  is  three  school  attendances  a  week  for  all  chil- 
dren of  school  age  living  within  three  miles  of  any  school.  As  the 
school  is  open  five  days  in  each  week,  a  daily  attendance  is  for  the 
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most  part  secured,  where  the  Act  is  enforced.     This,  according 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  drawn,  depends  upon  the  formal  requt* 
of  the  European  missionary  of  the  district.     Of  the  thirteen 
village  schools  in  our  area  the  ordinance  is  practically  in  force 
ten.    About  a  thousand  children  are  dealt  with  in  the  Church 
England  Mission  Schools.    Of  these  fifty  are  in  the  Training  Seho 
at  the  Head  Station,  and  in  the  case  of  about  fifty  more  who  a. 
part  school  age,  the  formation  of  character  is  carried  on  by  the  \it\ 
of  industrial  training  in  the  plantation,  workshop  and    pnntir. 
office.    The  numbers  are  not  large,  for  the  Mission  has  been  oci; 
ten  years  in  existence.    There  is  no  Government  grant  to 
schools  nor  Government  inspection. 

These  three  spheres  of  work  may  be  treated  one  by  one,  and 
methods  adopted  in  each  lightly  touched  upon. 


n.  The  Village  Scho<  &. 

There  is  much  quiet  opposition  to  be  encountered  from 
parents.    "  School — ('  tattooing '   is  the   nearest   word   ava 
representing  '  writing,'  the  part  for   the    whole) — does   not 
vou  your  food,"  is  a  constant  objection  urged.     Such  keen 
culturalists  are  the  Papuans   that  they  found  it   really  hard 
respect  us  missionaries  because,  though  they  acknowledge  we 
hard,  we  get  our  food  in  boxes  and  do  not  grow  it  our> 
promising  scholar  is  often  lost  to  study  by  having  to  go  and 
food  for  his  old  mother  before  she  dies — not  that  she  is  in 
has  not  other  sons  to  supply  all  her  need,  but  because  it  is  easrjf 
duty  to  grow  food  for  his  mother.    Children,  too,  are  useful  froi 
t  heir  very  earliest  years  in  the  vegetable  gardens,  both  boys  and  gir 
finding  many  light  jobs,  and  the  latter,  in  addition,  being  calk 
upon  to  take  care  of  babies  when  there  is  no  grandmother  with  whw 
they  can  be  left  in  the  village.    A  Papuan  lad  handles  and  flourish 
his  "  ipa,"  or  digging  stick,  very  much  as  an  English  boy  does 
cricket  bat.    Still,  to  Bchool  the  children  come.    Drill  first  in 
open  air  in  the  shade,  extension  motions,  marching,  the  use  of 
wand,  and  exercises  adapted  to  the  training  of  every  muscle 
hand,  arm,  foot,  leg,  and  body.    One  of  the  Mission  staff 
formerly  a  gymnastic  instructor  in  Melbourne,  and  has  left 
influence  on  every  station  in  the  Mission.    Then  follows  the  religio 
teaching  in  school,  the  appeal  to  higher  than  earthly  sanctions 
conduct,  though  the  object  in  view  is  (<>  produce  (he  truest 
purest  life  here  and  at  once — the  doctrinal  teaching  definite  thorn 
simple,  suited  to  the  comprehension  ol  the  scholars  and  to  the 
mation  of  a  clear  and  unwavering  faith— an  indispensable  elen 
in  character  growth. 

The  village  school  course  is  very  simple,  for  most  of  the  soboc 
only  meet  once  a  day — learning  the  letters  and  all  the  stage*  u 
fluent  reading;  forming  letters  and  figures  (the  lnti 
English  names,  owing  to  the  native  dihVult 
twenty,  the  limit  of  fingers  and  toes] ;  the  early  stages  ef  the  niu 
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plication  table,  elementary  geography,  and  arithmetic  up  to  addition 
aud  subtraction.  Very  few  get  further  than  this  in  the  village 
schools,  for  at  this  stage  they  are  eligible  for  the  Training  School 
at  the  Head  Station,  and  the  local  dominie  generally  manages  to 
persuade  them  to  go  on  with  their  studies  there. 

Sohool  is  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  Singing  l»th  of  hymns 
and  of  action  songs  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  latter  are  not 
always  suitably  chosen.  In  one  sohool,  for  instance,  I  was  enter- 
tained by  some  ninety  little  scholars  hammering  away  with  hand 
action  at  their  bare  little  soles,  as  they  sang,  "  Cobbler,  cobbler, 
mend  my  shoe  "  !  Other  songs  were  more  suited  to  native  life ;  for 
instance,  a  pretty  song  with  imitative  action,  describing  the  lizard 
and  the  wallaby,  the  fish,  the  dog  and  the  cuscus,  denizens  of 
Papua.  "  Home,  sweet  Home  "  in  native  is  sung  with  great  zest, 
for  so  attached  are  the  children  to  their"  "  dobu"  or  village  that  I 
have  known  boys  living  at  the  Mission  station  crying  from  home 
sickness,  though  they  could  almost  touch  the  roof  of  their  father's 
house  from  the  Mission  premises. 

As  to  the  results  of  these  village  schools,  if  character  is  the 
object  aimed  at,  this  instance,  that  came  under  notice  in  December 
last,  is  remarkable.  A  girl  of  thirteen  attending  a  village  school 
was  in  spite  of  resistance  and  expostulation  grossly  injured  by  a 
white  man.  At  the  trial,  when  asked  by  the  magistrate  why  she 
resisted,  she  replied :  "  It  is  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  God."  "  You 
mean,"  he  said,  "  that  the  missionaries  would  be  angry  with  you." 
She  repeated  her  answer  and  declined  his  comment. 

In  one  school  the  scholars  have  been  taught  to  bring  a  school 
fee  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  yam  or  taro  every  Friday. 


IH.  The  Training  School  at  the  Head  Station. 

This  need  not  detain  us  long.  The  subjects  are  more  advanced 
than  in  the  Elementary  School,  and  some  of  its  scholars  have 
already  reached  decimals  and  fractions  in  arithmetic.  Physical 
drill,  religious  teaching  and  influence,  reading,  writing,  dictation, 
object  lessons,  instruction  in  English  are  the  main  features.  After 
the  object  lessons  the  scholars  write  essays  on  the  subject  that  has 
been  set  before  them.  A  lecture  on  cattle  produced  this :  "  The 
males  are  called  King  Billy  "  (the  name  of  the  Mission  bull),  "  the 
females  cows."  One  on  the  hen  led  to  this :  "  The  mother  sits 
DO  her  children's  heads,  and  is  to  them  in  place  of  a  blanket." 
These  essays  are  a  great  help  to  the  teachers  in  enabling  them  I" 
appreciate  the  extreme  simplicity  and  "  far-a-wayness  "  of  the 
native   mind.     When    views   bf   famous   London    buildings   were 

exhibited  by  means  of  lantern  slides,  and  it  was  expla d  that  the 

buildings  were  all  of  stone,  the  instantaneous  remark  was,  "  Have 
you  no  wood  in  your  country  ?  " 

The  character  tost  is  well  satisfied  by  the  number  of  yo'iths  who 
have  gone  rorth  from  this  Training  School  to  act  as  pupil  teachers 
in  distent  Mission  stations.  They  have  left  home  and  friends 
837$,  N-i.. 
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under  strong  self-sacrificing  motives,  and  have  proved  influeo 
for  good  in  new  districts  just  opening  up  to  missionary  and 
tional  work.    Two  schools  have  been  established  and  mainU 
entirely  by  youths  thus  prepared  and  sent  out.     The  girls  at 
Head  Station  are  trained  to  be  the  wives  of  future  Mission  teat 
and  liecome  very  proficient  in  every  branch  of  house  and  lauu 
work,  and  in  plaiting  mats  from  the  dried  pandanus  leaf. 

•  17.  Imhstkial  Work. 

Many  young  men  past,  school  age,  and  lately  married,  p 
upon  us  their  dislike  to  the  oidinary  village  life  with  its  bo 
crowded  with  several  families  and  its  generally  low  ideals, 
were  willing  to  grow*  their  own  food,  but  wanted  a  Christian  vi 
where  they  could  go  on  living  as  they  had  for  some  years  previo 
when  attending   the  village    school    and    living  on   the   Mis 
station.      One  thousand  acres  of  land  for  a  cocoa  palm  plant 
were  secured,  and  the  plan  in  view  is  a  Christian  co-operative  I 
meiit,  exporting  the  copra,  or  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut,  to 
Sydney  market.    In  addition  to  growing  their  own   food, 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  Iwnanas  and  pumpkins,  the  men  clear 
land  and  plant  out  the  palm  trees,  which  for  the  first  year 
are  placed  in  a  nursery.    The  work  of  clearing  the  land  has  I 
most,  arduous.    The  first  hundred  acres  were  grass  lands,  and 
tall  rank  prairie  grass  had  to  be  dug  out  by  the  roots,  and 
ground  turned  over  down  to  six  inches  below  the  surface 
heavy  iron  mattocks.    The  space  lietween  the  palm  trees  is 
planted  with  sweet  potatoes  or  couch  grass.     The  workers  reee 
only  a  few  pence  a  week  and  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  settler 
whenever  they  like.    They  can  earn  as  much  as  £1  a  month 
their  food  working  for  the  white  man,  but  not  one  has  left  in 
eighteen  months.     The  work  has  been  hard  and  the  raw  n, 
was  not  equal  to  it.    To  get  the  clearing  of  the  grass  lands  mi 
pleted  quickly,  I  imported  twenty  natives  untrained  by  the  Ifnri 
to  work  for  two  months  at  the  (Jovernment  rate  of  wages — K 
month  and  food.    At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  they  all   begged 
have  their  agreement  cancelled,  and  they  were  returned  t..  I 
homes.    The  higher  character  shown  by  the  Mission  lads  i* 
to  their  personal  attachment  to  the  layman  in  charge  ol  the  Sc 
ment,  to  the  feelings  called  forth  by  the  religious  tear  : 
services,  to  the  Mission's  recognition  and  utilisation  ol  th< 
love  of  home  and  family  life,  to  the  fact,  too,  that  the  SettJemei 
a  centre  of  social  life,  where  such  things  as  football,  nadm 
hunting,  fisliing  and  even  dancing,  within  reasonable  limit-. 
enjoyed  and  encouraged.     In  eighteen  months  the  numbers  lu 
grown  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  hundred,  and  no  one  that,  ha?  gn» 
there,  even  temporarily,  has  left.    The  work  hours  average  at 
seven  a  day  and  four  on  Saturday. 

Other  industrial  work  is  taught  to  a  limited  extent,  fct 
having  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  the  punting  office 
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compositors.  The  natives  employed  in  carpentering  and  boat- 
building have  changed  too  frequently  for  any  of  them  to  have 
learnt  either  trade.  This,  indeed,  will  always  be  a  great  difficulty. 
In  plantation  work  the  labourers  "  grow  their  own  food  "  and  so 
the  Papuan  tradition  is  not  broken.  In  the  case  of  a  trade  re- 
quiring steady  application  for  a  period  of  years,  the  desire  for  change 
and  the  attraction  of  the  "  Wapu,"  or  native  garden,  produce 
unsettlement.  The  difficulty  may  be  met  in  a  measure  thus. 
The  Government  have  a  plan  by  which  they  hand  over  neglected 
children  to  the  Missionary  societies  until  these  boys  and  girls  reach 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Some  thirty-five  "  mandated  "  children 
are  under  the  charge  of  our  Mission,  and  I  think  it  will  be  possible 
in  the  near  future  to  apprentice  the  boys  to  carpenter,  printer,  or 
boat  builder,  and  turn  them  out  expert  tradesmen  as  the  result. 

In  these  three  stages  of  training,  the  Papuan  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  British  New  Guinea  has  opportunities  placed  within 
his  reach  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  improvement,  and  of  an 
active  self-respecting  life,  free  from  the  degrading  customs  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  native  villages.  In  simple,  unselfish 
goodness  the  trained  New  Guinea  native  is  an  example  to  races 
that  have  enjoyed  intellectual  and  moral  privileges  centuries  before 
he  emerged  from  barbarism.  So  marked  is  the  change  in  face,  in 
form,  in  character  which  results  from  educational  and  moral 
training  that  few  would  be  found  to  disagree  with  the  opinion 
publicly  expressed  eighteen  months  ago  in  Sydney  and  Brisbane 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  British  New  Guinea :  "  I  never 
need  to  be  told  that  a  boy  attends  a  Mission  school,  I  can  see  it  in 
his  face." 

• 

M.  J.  Nkw  Guinra. 
April,  1902. 
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WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  OP  COMMISSIONERS 
FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  INDUSTRIAL 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

An  inquiry  was  addressed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  with  regard  to 
industrial  and  agricultural  education  carried  on  by  the  Board  in 
colonies  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Rev.  James  L.  Barton,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board,  wrote  iu  reply  (May  6th,  1902),  referring  to  the  work  among 
the  Marathi-speaking  people  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  to  that 
in  the  Madura  district  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  in  the  Jaffna 
Peninsula  of  Ceylon  : — 

"  Our  work  in  these  countries  in  this  line  is  largely  new  and  is 
in  its  experimental  stages.  Until  very  recently  our  Mission 
Board  did  not  recognize  industrial  work  as  in  any  way  a  part  of 
our  mission  work.  Owing,  however,  to  the  demands  which  have 
been  made  upon  our  missions  in  this  line  because  of  the  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  country,  little  by  little  industries  have 
been  introduced  into  our  schools,  until  we  have  pretty  well  es- 
tablished industrial  plants  at  various  points.  Last  year  we  sent 
out  to  be  associated  with  our  mission  that  is  working  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  a  thoroughly  trained  agriculturist,  a  gradu- 
ate of  an  agricultural  college  of  this  State,  and  also  a  trained 
mechanic,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  best  technical  institutions  of 
this  country.  These  men  working  in  conjunction  with  our 
mission  are  attempting  to  devise  the  best  method  of  carrying  on 
industrial  work  and  teaching  agriculture  to  the  boys  who  are 
connected  with  our  Marathi  Mission. 

"  Because  our  work  is  in  its  initial  stages,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  answer  with  any  accuracy  the  questions  you  ask.  We 
are  now  attempting  to  guard  against  this  work's  deteriorating 
into  narrow  technical  instruction,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  compelled,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  to  make  it  as  much  self- 
supporting  as  possible.  I  doubt  if  the  technical  work  we  shall 
introduce  will  arouse  opposition  among  the  white  population, 
for  it  is  our  purpose  as  far  as  possible  to  revive  the  village 
industries,  that  is,  to  teach  trades  which  can  be  practised  in 
the  villages,  thus  rendering  the  operator  a  self-supportino  ard 
thrifty  member  of  his  village  society."  .    . . 
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Mr.  Barton  also  sent  various  reports  of  the  work  of  the  Amerii-. 
Board,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : — 

(I.)  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Deputation  sent  by 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  H 
to  India  and  Ceylon  in  1901. 

Marathi  Mission. 


Industrial  Training. 

"  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  laige  proportion 
Christians  in  India  are  from  the  poorer  classes,  few  ol 
have  trades  or  professions  by  which  they  can  earn  a  living 
Many  lose  all  the  means  of  earning  a  living  which  they  once 
when  they  break  caste  by  publicly  professing  Christianity, 
the  educated  Christians  many  positions  are  open  in  the  line 
pastoral  work,    preaching,  and    teaching,  but   as    the  woi 
advances,  these  positions  will   not  be  sufficient  for  the  coo 
stantly  increasing  number   of  Christian   young  men  who 
taken  a  course  of  study  more  or  less  extended.      There  are 
men  with  not  a  little  education  who  lack  the  essential  quali: 
tions  for  employment  in  Christian  work.     Altogether  too  few  o 
the  Christian  communities  in  India  have  men  who  are  takini 
leading  positions  as  artisans,  contractors,  merchants,  farmers, eU 
It  has  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  impression  heretofore  that  th 
Christian  must  either  enter  one  of  the  callings  in  connection  wit] 
missionary  operations,  or  become  a  common  house  servant 
day  labourer. 

"  In  addition  to  the  facts  above  stated,  is  the  tendency  amo 
all  classes  to  consider  any  kind  of  manual  labor  as  beneath  th 
man  who  has  received  an  education  equal  to  matriculation 
college.     Those  who  pass  beyond  this  point  feel  themselv 
farther  and  farther  removed  from  every  calling  in  life  except  tb 
so-called  learned  professions  or  a  position  under  the  Governme 
of   India.      Lord  Curzon,  the  Viceroy,  recently  called   I 
tion  to  the  fact  that  Indian  universities  are  turning  out  eacl 
year  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Hindus  with  university  d 
grees,  who  are  clamouring  for  positions  in  the  civil  service 
India,  failing  which,  they  remain  educated  idlers.     He  runt 
the  question  whether  the  present  educational  system  adequa 
meets  the  needs  of  the  case. 

"  As  a  part  of  this  same  question,  the  Deputation  found  in 
own  mission  that  there  is  aii  increasing  desire  upon  the  part 
Christian  parents  to  have  their  children  educated,  and  also  th* 
a  large  number  of  Hindus  are  eager  to  have  their  children  attest 
school,  preferring  not  infrequently  that  they  go  to  the  miss* 
schools.     The  parents  are  generally  unable  to  pay  the  inevitab 
expenses  of  their  children's  education,  and  when  the  course 
study  is  completed,  they  seem  to  feel  that  it  h  tin   duty  i  f  I 
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missionary  to  provide  a  position  at  a  living  salary  for  the  pupil 
thus  educated.  In  a  word,  the  people  generally  desire  free  edu- 
cation for  their  children  and  permanent  employment  thereafter. 
Many  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Deputation  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  petitioner  in  the  mission,  the  only  reason  for  the 
request  being  that  he  had  been  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
mission,  and  needed  employment  in  order  to  live  and  support 
his  family.  Not  a  few  of  these  people  were  in  dire  distress,  but 
seemed  to  be  powerless  to  do  anything  to  earn  a  living.  This 
condition  has  not  been  helped  by  the  early  traditions  of  our  own 
mission,  when  it  was  considered  a  large  point  gained  if  parents 
were  willing  to  permit  their  children  to  attend  mission  schools 
even  at  no  cost  to  themselves,  and  the  present  attitude  of  some 
missions  carrying  on  work  in  India  does  not,  in  this  respect, 
materially  differ  from  that  formerly  held  by  our  own 
missionaries. 

"  Our  missionaries,  for  some  years,  have  been  carefully  ob- 
serving these  conditions,  and  have  gradually  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  mission  educational  system  should  train  men 
for  greater  independence.  At  Manamadura.  in  Southern  India, 
and  in  a  smaller  way  in  other  places  in  the  Madura  Mission,  and 
also  in  Sirur  and  Ahmednagar  in  the  Marathi  Mission,  they  have 
begun  industrial  schools  which  give  practical  training  in  indus- 
tries suitable  to  India.  The  Indian  Government,  recognising 
the  importance  of  such  training,  makes  liberal  grants  towards 
the  support  of  such  schools." 


"  This  industrial  idea,  as  an  element  in  the  training  which  the 
missions  owe  to  those  who  are  to  represent,  not  only  the  profes- 
sional but  the  practical  side  of  Christianity  to  Indian  society 
and  life,  is  greatly  helped  by  the  operations  of  the  Industrial 
Missions  Aid  Society,  having  its  headquarters  in  London.  Its 
promoter,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fry,  is  an  earnest  Christian  man,  who  has 
made  repeated  and  thorough  study  of  the  industrial  conditions 
in  India.  His  society  is  already  employing  at  a  living  wage  a 
large  number  of  the  orphans  who  have  been  taught  carpet- 
weaving  in  the  industrial  school  of  our  Board  at  Ahmednagar, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  who  are  now  the  employees  of 
the  above  society's  rug  factory  at  Ahmednagar.  All  of  the 
weavers  in  this  factory  were  trained  in  our  own  school.  This 
society  proposes  to  foster  industries  in  India,  and  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  children  and  young  men  whom  the  missions 
train.  They  have  taken  to  India,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  a  skilled  operator,  whose  business  it  is  to 
study  Indian  products  and  the  world's  markets,  that  he  may 
wisely  advise  regarding  the  product  of  all  industrial  schools 
and  plants,  and  then  market  the  same  to  the  best  advantage. 
His  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  our  missionaries  without  cost 
to  them  or  to  the  mission. 
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"  The  plan  for  the  industrial  training  in  India  does  not 
with  it  the  thought  of  operating  large  factories,  or  anything 
the  kind,  but  only  : — 

' .  "  1.  To  give  all  students  in  mission  schools,  inclading 
orphans,  the  larger  education  that  accompanies  the  dev 
ment  of  mechanical  ideas  as  applied  to  practical  operati 
Such  a  training  is  more  needed  in  India  than  in  many 
countries. 

"  2.  To  teach  all  students  that  it  i3  not  beneath  the  digm 
of  any  one  to  do  honest  labor  with  his  hands. 

"  3.  To  open  before  all  needy  students  an  opportunity 
earn  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  expenses  of  their  education  by  man 
labor,  and  so  to  discourage  pauperism  and  a  tendency  to  expe 
that  an  education  is  to  be  given  without  cost. 

"  4.  To  fit  some  students  to  enter  factories  and  to  take 
supporting  positions  as  soon  as  the  missionaries  feel  that  I 
have  been  sufficiently  educated. 

"  5.  To  train  those  who  in  a  few  years  will  constitute 
rank  and  file  of  the  Protestant  Christians  in  India,  to  becon 
independent  wage-earners,  whose  value  to  BOQMty  will  be  widel 
recognised,  and  who  will  be  able  to  support  financially 
Gospel  institutions  of  their  country." 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 


Industrial  Work. 

'•  Nearly  a  century  of  educational  work  in  India,  national 
municipal  as  well  as  missionary,  has  not  accomplished  all 
was  expected  in  the  way  of  raising  up  independent,  sturdy 
aggressive  men.     On  the  contrary,  even  at  the  present  tun 
those  who  secure  an  education,  with  but  few  noble  exception 
are  dependent  for  employment  either  upon  the  Indian  Govern 
ment  or  upon  the  missions.     Failing  in  this,  they  seem  to 
powerless  to  make  places  for  themselves  in  any  other  directiot 
As  the  numbers  which  can  be  wisely  employed,  as  above  ton 
tioned,  are  limited,  the  educational  institutions  of   the  coun 
are  raising  up  an  ever-increasing  number  of  graduates  w 
remain  educated  dependents. 

"  We  question  whether  the  present  system  of  education 
best  adapted  to  raise  up  men  for  even  Government  or  mis&io 
employment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  trades  and  profession 
which  need  educated  leaders,  but  into  which  scholars  or  studen 
are  not  inclined  to  enter.  The  educational  system  of  India  nc 
only  fails  to  develop  ingenuity  and  self-reliance  in  the  studen 
but  leads  them  to  look  with  disdain  upon  all  forms  of  manui 
labor.     The  tendency  of  the  students  in  India  to  regard 
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beneath  them  to  labor  with  their  hands  has  not  been  counter- 
acted by  the  training  given  in  the  schools.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  is  the  necessity  laid  upon  the  missions  in  India,  and  more 
especially  the  Marathi  Mission,  to  provide  a  Christian  education 
for  a  large  number  of  dependent  famine  children,  to  whom  the 
mission  stands  practically  in  the  relation  of  a  parent.  For  the 
r  sake  of  the  broadest  development  of  these  children,  not  to 
mention  the  necessity  of  their  support,  some  form  of  manual 
training  and  productive  labor  seems  imperative. 

"  We  recommend  that  our  missions  in  India  so  modify  their 
courses  of  instruction  that  all  male  pupils  aided  through  the 
mission  shall  have  some  practical  instruction  in  productive 
manual  labor,  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  country . 
We  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  apply  also,  with  necessary 
modifications,  to  female  pupils.  It  is  as  essential  that  the 
future  Christian  community  in  India  have  well-equipped  farmers, 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  merchants,  as  that  they  shall  have 
learned  Government  officials,  preachers  and  teachers.  If  that 
community  is  ever  to  become  independent  of  foreign  charity,  it 
must  comprise  independent  producers  and  wage-earners.  We 
urge  the  Indian  missions  to  enter  upon  such  a  course  syste- 
matically, so  that  it  shall  be  operative  alike  in  all  parts  of  the 
field. 

"  In  connection  with  such  training,  we  believe  that  it  may  be 
practicable  in  many  cases  to  organize  enterprises  that  shall  soon 
become  self-supporting,  and  even  a  source  of  income,  having  at 
the  same  time  a  distinct  educational  value.  Any  student  who 
refuses  to  do  manual  labor  in  return  for  school  privileges  should 
not  remain  in  school  at  the  expense  of  the  mission. 

"  We  regard  the  presence  in  the  Marathi  Mission  of  Mr.  D. 
Carroll  Churchill,  a  trained  engineer,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Knight,  a 
professional  agriculturist,  as  of  great  value  in  carrying  out  such 
a  course  in  that  mission." 

(2.)  Extract  from  the  Sixty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 

American  Madura  Mission  for  the  Year  1901. 

The  Manamadura  Industrial  School. 

"  The  pressing  need  to-day,  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning, 
is  a  fund  to  be  used  as  a  working  capital,  without  which  the 
best  results  cannot  be  secured  or  even  expected.  Just  at  this 
moment  two  large  orders  are  in  sight — orders  that  would  be 
most  helpful  in  many  ways  and  yet  it  is  with  considerable  mis- 
giving that  I  look  forward  to  the  execution  of  them  without 
funds  to  work  with. 

"  Another  very  desirable  addition  to  the  school  would  be  an 
agricultural  department  in  which  such  of  our  boys  as  will  here- 
after go  back  to  their  lands  may  be  taught  some  of  the  principles 
of  scientific  farming.     This  requires  land,  and  while  some  steps 
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have  been  taken  toward  the  securing  of  a  suitable  B 
yet  too  early  to  say  more  than  to  express  the  strong  opinion 
if  successful  in  starting  this  department,  which  has  been  in  mil 
from  the  beginning,  a  very  useful  work  can  be  done  and  a  1 
step  will  have  been  taken  toward  self-support,  since  on  a  pie 
of  land  of  sufficient  size  much  of  the  food  for  the  school  could 
raised  with  not  very  much  expense  after  the  initial  outlay 
been  made. 

"  Along  with  the  changes  noted  above   have  come  * 
lessons  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  applied  to  the  working 
the  school  in  the  future.    Chief  among  these  is  that  of  the  di 
ability  of  putting  each  boy  and  girl  upon  his  or  her  own 
sources  as  much  as  possible.     Hitherto  they  have  been  dea 
with  in  classes  with  the  result  that  the  lazier  members  of 
class  have  been  carried  along  on  the  efforts  of  their  more  acti 
companions,  and  they  have  been  well  content  to  have  it  so. 
tentative  measure  is  now  under  consideration  to  introduce  tl 
good  and  wholesome  principle  that  may  in  this  connection 
expressed  thus  :   '  Tin-  diligence  of  the  diligent  shall  rest  u| 
him  and  the  slothfulncss  of  the  slothful  shall  find  no  ]* 
abroad.'  " 

(3,)  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  American 

Mission,  1901. 

The  Ahmednagar  High  School. 

"  Until  the  first  of  September,  Rev.  Henry  Fairbank  was 
charge  of  this  work.     Mr.  Smith  reports  : — 

"  '  On  my  return  to  duty  at  the  end  of  August,  I  found 
school  larger  than  ever  before,  the  increase  being  mainly  in 
Industrial  Department.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  lei 
this  is  the  only  High  School  in  India  which  combines  m 
literary  work  a  training  in  industrial  arts. 

"  The  High  School  aims  at  giving  such  an  education  a 
necessary  for  entering  college.  A  second  aim  is  to  prer, 
candidates  for  the  Indian  Subordinate  Civil  Serv 

"  Technical   Training. — Manual   training   in    wood-wor 
was  introduced  in  1892  as  an  optional  subject  in  the  course 
study  so  as  to  give  a  broader  and  more  practical  education  th 
could  be  got  from  books. 

"  A  few  years  later,  repouss6  or  ornamental  metal- work 
added,  especially  for  such  as  had  shown  a  taste  for  drawing 
and  Persian  and  Indian  rug-making  as  an  industry  for  pu 
who  could  not  afford  to  take  a  full  High  School  course 
training  in  drawing,  etc. 

"Pupils  in  the  latter  department  as  a  rule  receive  t 
literary  training  in  the  Primary  or  Vernacular  Dcpartm 
though  a  fair  proportion  learn  both  English  an  1  drawing. 
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"  The  aim  of  the  school  is  therefore  to  fit  our  pupils  for  life, 
and  we  adapt  our  instruction  to  the  circumstances  and  talents 
of  our  pupils. 

"  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  everyone  was  created  to  do  some- 
thing well,  my  constant  study  is  the  natural  tastes  or  talents 
of  my  pupils  ;  and  having  discovered  those,  I  do  what  I  can 
to  make  the  most  of  them. 

"  We  are  also  learning  the  inherent  dignity  of  labor.  It  is 
a  hard  lesson  to  learn  in  India  where  no  one  works  who  can  help 
it,  but  when  a  boy  has  done  something  thoroughly  well  he  is 
never  either  ashamed  of  his  work  or  of  labor  in  general. 

"  Another  very  important  sphere  which  the  school  is  filling 
quite  unexpectedly  is  the  training  of  the  children  left  on  our 
hands  by  the  last  famine. 

"  Aim  of  the  School. — But  the  most  important  as  well  as 
permanent  work  we  are  doing  in  the  school  is  the  development 
of  Christian  character  by  means  of  the  variety  of  aim  and 
method  by  which  we  are  imparting  our  education.  There  is 
scan  every  day  an  alertness  that  was  wanting  under  the  old 
system.  Narrowness  gives  way  to  large  and  liberal  views  of 
life.  Boys  now  realize  that  they  have  a  "  calling  "  for  which 
they  must  prepare  themselves,  and  that  it  is  only  in  such  calling 
that  they  may  expect  either  success  or  God's  blessing.  The 
servility  which  has  been  thought  inherent  in  many  Indians  is 
being  displaced  by  independence  of  thought  and  frankness  of 
speech.  In  a  word,  we  are  developing  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  which  the  Indian  caste  system  had  almost 
obliterated. 

"  The  study  of  the  Bible,  conducted  as  it  is  in  every  class, 
daily  finds  suitable  illustration  in  the  so-called  '  secular  '  side 
of  the  school  and  brings  forth  much  precious  fruit'." 

The  Sir  Dinshaw  Manockjee  Petit  Industrial  School. 
— "  Mr.  Winsor  writes  : — '  Our  Sirur  Industrial  School  is 
steadily  growing  in  its  measures,  usefulness  and  influence  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  our  entire  Christian  community  and 
the  region  at  large.  Its  tools  and  hand  power  machinery, 
selected  from  the  best  makers  in  America  and  England,  give  it 
a  reputation  and  character  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
and  to  turn  out  artisans,  so  desirable  and  necessary  for  any 
people  emerging  from  rusticity  and  backwardness.  If  industry 
and  commerce  are  the  sinews  of  a  nation  it  is  no  less  true  of 
communities  ;  for  communities  make  the  state'." 

Industrial  Work  for  Famine  Children. 

"  The  legacy  received  by  the  American  Marathi  Mission  from 
the  last  two  famines  has  been  3,229*  orphans  who  have  been 
cared  for  by  the  missionaries,  housed,  clothed  and  taught. 


*  Number,  De.embcr  Sfh,  1001. 
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active.  Aside  from  the  regular  book  studies,  the  boys  work 
for  two  hours  a  day  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  at  the  loom,  the 
tinsmith's  brazier,  and  the  sewing  machine.  The  idea!  aimed 
at  is  to  teach  such  industries  as  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
boys  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  district  where  they  live,  so  that  they  may  not  drift  to  the 
cities.  All  saleable  articles  made  in  the  workshop  are  taken  by 
the  boys  into  the  towns  around,  and  sold.  They  receive  a 
commission  on  their  sale,  thus  encouraging  them  to  study  the 
market  and  lead  to  the  production  of  things  the  people  want, 
and  will  buy.'  " 

"  Industrial  Leaders. — Realising  that  this  large  number 
of  famine  children  needed  to  be  trained,  so  that  in  future 
they  would  be  self-supporting  useful  men  and  women,  the 
Mission  secured  the  services  of  two  young  men  fitted  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  work.  Mr.  D.  C.  Churchill,  B.Sc,  M.E.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Boston,  is  capable  of  developing  work  along  the  mechanical 
line,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Knight,  M.Sc,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  has  a  large  field  in  the  agricultural 
department.  These  gentlemen  arrived  in  Bombay  August 
24th,  and  at  once  began  to  make  a  study  of  the  situation. 
Mr.  Churchill  has  been  given  charge  of  the  workshop  in  the 
Sir  D.  M.  Petit  Industrial  Arts  School  in  Ahmednagar,  and 
Mr.  Knight  has  taken  over  a  small  farm  near  Ahmednagar, 
where  he  has  already  started  work  with  a  class  of  boys." 
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MEMORANDUM  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
IN  SOUTHERN    INDIA. 

An  industrial  school  has  been  in  existence  at  Nazareth,  in  the 
Tinnevelly  District,  for  the  last  twenty -five  years,  and  as  it  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  established  in  Southern  India,  some  account 
may  be  given  of  it  as  typical  of  other  similar  institutions  privately 
conducted. 

An  Orphanage  formed  in  the  Famine  of  1876-7  was  the  nucleus 
of  the  school.  Carpentry  and  tailoring  were  the  only  trades  taught 
to  begin  with,  but  weaving  and  lace-making  were  soon  added,  and 
drawing,  Indian  embroidery,  blacksmith's  work,  and  type-writing 
make  up  the  complement  of  eight  industries  in  which  instruction  is 
now  given. 

When  the  Missionaries  commenced  female  education  in  Tinnevelly 
a  century  ago,  the  natives  remarked,  "  They  will  teach  the  cows 
next."  That  phase  of  the  question  is  passing  away,  and  for  fifteen 
years  native  girls  have  been  successful  in  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion of  the  Madras  University,  while  last  year  a  Tamil  girl  from 
Tinnevelly  for  the  first  time  took  the  B.A.  degree,  and  in  some 
schools  the  boys  are  taught  by  trained  and  qualified  mistresses  in 
place  of  masters. 

But  progress  in  industrial  education  is  necessarily  very  slow  in 
India,  where  every  novelty  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  as 
contrary  to  Mamool  (custom). 

In  Europe  there  are  trades  unions  or  guilds  which  bind  artizans 
together  for  defence  and  attack,  and  thus  they  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  themselves,  and  often  enough  for  their  employers 
too.  In  India,  caste  operates  in  a  similar  manner,  and  each  trade 
is  jealously  guarded  as  the  family  heirloom  of  each  particular  caste. 

In  commencing  industrial  schools  in  the  Mofussil,  especially  at 
places  distant  from  large  cities  and  towns,  the  feeling  that  their 

craft  is  in  danger  "  leads  to  industrial  schools  being  boycotted  by 
men  of  the  artizan  (Asari)  caste,  so  that  although  they  will  accept 
work  in  them  on  good  pay,  they  sedulously  avoid  teaching  any  trade 
secrets  to  pupils  not  of  their  caste.  There  remain,  therefore,  two 
courses  open.  Either  teaching  must  be  more  or  less  restricted  to 
boys  of  the  artizan  castes,  viz.,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths, 
stonemasons,  and  braziers,  and  this  is  the  policy  largely  adopted 
in  one  section  of  Indian  institutions,  or  an  attempt  must  be  made 
to  permeate  the  masses,  and  to  propagate  the  benefits  of  technical 
instruction  to  all  classes,  regardless  of  caste,  which  is  the  plan 
adopted  in  all  institutions  supported  by  missionary  bodies  assisted 
by  Government  grants.  In  the  one  class  of  institutions  the  pro- 
gramme is  limited,  and  chiefly  confined  to  castes  which  have  a 
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Agriculture  should  be  taught  at  convenient  places  in  a  practical 
way  to  boys  of  the  Upper  Primary  and  Lower  Secondary  classes, 
and  pupils  of  ordinary  schools  should  be  drafted  into  Art  Industrial 
Schools,  and  be  allowed  to  select  their  own  industry  as  soon  as  they 
have  passed  the  Third  Standard  in  literary  subjects.  Only  pupils 
who  evince  special  aptitude  for  literary  education  should  be  taken 
beyond  the  Upper  Primary  (Fourth  Standard)  in  literary  subjects 
and  for  all  others,  whilst  instruction  in  literary  subjects  for  two  hours 
a  day  should  be  continued  throughout  their  school  course,  the  rest 
of  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  technical  study  and  manual 
labour,  combining  industrial  and,  where  possible,  agricultural 
training.  As  many  of  the  technical  words  in  all  handicrafts  are  in 
English,  and  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  vernaculars,  English  must 
be  taught  by  conversation  for  one  hour  a  day  to  all  the  pupils  of 
each  industrial  class. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  there  are  only  five  Technical  Schools 
having  not  less  than  100  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  there  were  3,530 
pupils  in  technical,  industrial  or  art  schools  in  1900-1901,  out  of 
850,224  males  and  females  of  school  age.  Of  1,744  candidates  who 
appeared  for  technical  examinations,  922  passed,  and  of  these  only 
209  passed  in  industrial  subjects.  Six  were  schools  of  music,  others 
taught  drawing,  engineering  (mechanical  and  electrical),  commerce, 
printing,  carpentry,  titters'  work,  tailoring,  lace-making,  Indian 
embroidery,  and  typewriting.  Government  provide  several  schools 
or  classes  for  Normal  training,  and  also  Medical  Schools,  an  Engi- 
neering College,  a  Law  College,  and  one  Agricultural  College. 

From  the  figures  given  above,  it  may  be  seen  how  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  teaching  handicrafts,  and  scarcely  the 
fringe  of  the  subject  has  been  touched.  An  Inspector  of  Technical 
Schools  was  appointed  by  Government  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  will  in  time  give  a  stimulus  to  a  much-neglected  branch 
of  education.  It  seems  desirable  that  the  programme  for  the 
future  should  be  on  the  lines  of  what  is  termed  the  "  Sepia  Society  " 
(the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  and  Promotion  of  Indian  Art), 
as  opposed  and  antagonistic  to  the  efforts  of  some  who  despise 
everything  native  and  not  on  Western  lines,  and  who  seek  to 
denationalise  every  indigenous  product  of  the  country  by  intro- 
ducing European  methods.  To  this  end  it  seems  desirable  to 
stimulate  such  branches  of  Indian  labour  as  weaving,  with  its 
turn-out  of  beautiful  muslins,  silks,  shawls,  saris,  and  chudders ; 
brass  vessels  and  coppersmith's  work,  such  as  that  made  at  Tanjore 
and  Madura ;  ivory  and  wood  carving ;  sculpture ;  dyeing ; 
pottery,  etc. 

The  problem  of  how  best  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  handi- 
crafts and  useful  arts  in  schools  amongst  boys  and  girls  of  school- 
going  age,  leads  to  the  question  of  the  apparatus  to  be  generally 
adopted  in  giving  instruction.  Should  European  machinery  take 
the  place  of  the  simple  and  inexpensive  methods  used  by  natives  or 
not  ?  To  take  a  case  in  point :  the  price  of  a  .Tacquard  loom  in 
Germany  waH  found  to  be  Rs.375  (£35),  whilst  a  loom  made  by  an 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL   GARDENS  IN 

CEYLON. 

The  efiorts  which  have  been  made  in  Ceylon  to  introduce  into  our 
school  curricula  work  other  than  mere  book  work  may  be  divided 
into  two  sections :  (1)  Industrial  schools,  which  were  started  many 
years  ago,  and  (2)  Nature  study  and  school  gardens,  started  last 
year. 

I.   Industrial  Schools. 

There  are  at  present  thirty-three  industrial  schools  scattered 
over  the  country,  of  which  seventeen  are  boys'  schools,  eleven  girls' 
schools  and  five  mixed.  They  earn  a  grant  of  Rs.  42,576  (say 
£2,840)  per  annum,  and  deal  with  some  1,750  children.  The  grant 
consists  of  a  payment  of  Rs.  10  on  behalf  of  each  child  who  passes 
an  examination  in  terms  of  our  schedule  for  industrial  schools. 
The  object  in  view  is  to  teach  poor  children  a  trade  whereby  they 
can  earn  a  livelihood  when  they  leave  school.  The  trades  taught 
are  (for  girls)  dressmaking,  cookery,  lace-making,  and  embroidery  ; 
(for  boys)  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  printing,  book-binding, 
blacksmith's  work.  Of  these  lace-making  for  girls  and  carpentry 
for  boys  are  far  the  most  popular  ;  absorbing  between  them  about 
1,000  children  out  of  the  1,750,  while  embroidery  and  book-binding 
take  about  500  more,  thus  leaving  very  few  indeed  for  the  other 
trades. 

The  idea  sounds  excellent ;  unfortunately  its  realisation  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  In  the  first  place  it  was  introduced  red  hot 
from  England,  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  every  successful 
effort  in  England  was  necessarily  applicable  to  an  Eastern  country, 
a  fallacy  which  a  rather  painful  and  costly  experience  has  enabled 
us  to  detect.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  cookery  and  dress- 
making are  put  down  very  early  in  the  list  of  subjects,  and  no 
doubt  they  seemed  most  civilised  and  advanced  when  the  scheme 
was  first  mooted  ;  but  it  does  not  require  much  knowledge  of  the 
East  to  perceive  that  two  more  ridiculous  "  trades  "  could  hardly 
have  been  selected  for  girls.  Women  cooks  are  practically  unknown 
and  impossible  ;  every  woman  and  girl  is  an  excellent  cook  up  to 
her  means  and  for  her  requirements,  and  has  nothing  to  learn  at 
school  on  that  subject ;  while,  when  the  dress  of  Eastern  women  is 
considered,  it  is  obvious  that  "  dressmaking  "  must  either  be  a  farce 
or  a  deliberate  attempt  to  introduce  Western  garments  to  Eastern 
bodies — a  lamentable  crusade  indeed !  I  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this 
point  because  it  is  an  excellent  sample  of  the  class  of  effort  that 
does  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  girls  are 
thrown  mostly  upon  lace-making  and  embroidery;  of  which  only 
the  first  can  in  any  sense  be  called  a  trade.    There  \&  bqtqsNJbmv^Vo 
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money  and  effort  need  hardly  be  enlarged  upon  further,  and  must 
exist  until  a  skilled  inspector  is  provided. 

Printing  and  book -binding  are  the  two  most  promising  "  trades," 
subject  to  the  objections  just  quoted ;  there  are  no  social 
reasons  against  them,  and  they  present  an  increasing  chance  of 
employment.  Unfortunately  printing  machines  are  expensive  and 
managers  are  poor ;  and  as  the  Government  grant  is  a  hard-and- 
fast  one,  of  Rs.  10  per  head  whatever  the  trade  (obviously  a  great 
mistake),  there  is  but  little  temptation  to  undergo  the  cost. 

II.  School  Gardens. 

So  much  for  indoor  employments.  As  to  out-of-door  work  we 
have  only  just  made  a  beginning,  in  the  shape  of  school  gardens. 
Our  ultimate  scheme  is  that  every  school  which  has  any  workable 
land  at  all  shall  have  a  school  garden  for  educational  purposes.  It 
shall  be  worked  by  the  boys  and  teachers  jointly ;  it  shall  be  made 
a  matter  of  interest  and  pride  to  the  villagers  to  whom  seeds  and 
cuttings  from  it  shall  be  freely  distributed  ;  products  new  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  shall  have  particular  attention  paid  to 
them  (more  especially,  of  course,  those  likely  to  be  useful  for  food 
purposes) ;  prizes  for  the  best  attempt  to  respond  to  our  ideas  will 
be  offered  ;  a  stock  garden  for  each  group  of  gardens  will  be  provided, 
as  well  as  a  certain  quantity  of  tools,  but  no  hired  labour ;  the  head- 
men of  the  place  will  be  taken  into  council  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  asked  to  assist  in  the  matter  of  irrigation  where  necessary  ; 
market  facilities  will  be  studied  where  practicable,  and  a  careful 
register  of  planting,  crop,  sales  and  profit  kept ;  a  weather  register 
will  also  be  kept  in  each  school ;  and  the  whole  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
special  inspector,  who,  in  addition  to  travelling  round  the  gardens 
and  stock-gardens,  will  give  a  lesson  in  Nature  study  or  elementary 
botany  in  the  school  house,  which  the  parents  will  also  be  invited 
to  attend.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  picturesque,  as  well  as  the  purely  utilitarian. 

It  will  of  course  take  years  to  get  a  scheme  like  this  into  full 
working  order.  So  far  our  progress  has  been  encouraging.  An 
inspector  has  been  appointed  ;  a  large  stock-garden  has  been 
formed  in  Colombo  ;  six  schools,  with  peculiarly  good  facilities 
for  gardening,  have  been  selected  in  the  Western  Province  for  model 
treatment,  and  a  similar  number  is  being  selected  in  the  Central  and 
in  the  Southern  Province.  The  Inspector  has  visited  many  other 
schools,  reported  on  their  capabilities,  distributed  seed,  instructions 
and  encouragement,  and  authorised  the  masters  to  visit  the  nearest 
model-garden  or  the  Colombo  stock  garden  without  delay  and  get 
ideas.  And  there  are  signs  of  an  encouraging  response  among  the 
teachers — though  in  the  East  things  seldom  move  with  feverish 
rapidity.  One  teacher  has  discovered  that  onions — a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  native  dietary,  are  not  grown  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, so  he  has  started  an  onion  club  among  the  boys  and  told  off 
part  of  his  garden  for  the  competitive  growing  of  the  best  onions. 
Another  has  devoted  his  attention  to  yams,  and  has  already  distri- 
buted among  his  neighbours  various  new  anA  \jeUet  VvtAs,  ^twa. 
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in  the  school  garden.  A  third  has  found  that  there  is  a  good 
of  distant  hills  obtainable  from  his  garden,  and,  with  the  hel 
leave  of  the  headmen  and  villagers,  has  cleared  away  the  intei 
trees  and  done  an  effective  piece  of  landscape  gardening.  Thi 
but  small  things.  Dwellers  in  England  can  hardly  realise 
thankful  we  in  the  East  are  for  things  as  small  as  these, 
seem  to  me  to  hold  out  a  promise  ;  and  to  expect  more  for  th 
sent  would  be  to  expect  miracles.  But  I  believe  the  first  ste 
been  successfully  taken  in  a  most  important  revolution. 


March,  1902. 


S.  M.  Bubbo 


NOTE    1. 

EXTRACTS     FROM     "THE     ART     OF    TEACH 
HANDBOOK      FOR     TEACHERS      IN      CEY 
EDITED     BY    S.     M      BURROWS,     DIRECT!  IB 
PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION    IN    CEYLON.     1902. 


(L)— INDUSTRIAL  WORK  FOR  GIRLS. 
By  Mrs.  Hiooiks.    (Extract*  from.) 

"  Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  detiils  of  the  subject  "  Industrial 
for  Girls,"  I  may,  with  permission,  digress  for  a  few  moments  to  take  ad» 
of  our  Director's   invitation    to  "  discuss "  with  him,  which   he  has 
extended  to  us. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  views  now  expressed 
result  of  personal  observation  and  study  during  ten  years'  residence  in 
and  anions  it*  people,  who  possess  talents  which,  under  right  guidar 
with  help  for  their  development,  fit.  them  for  any  walk  in  life, 
is  the  result  of  my  own  experien  i-. 

While  endorsing  the  statement  made  by  the  Director  re  the 
caste,  there  appears  to  be  another  barrier  to  the  progress  of  ituii 
tion  iu  Ceylon,  and  that  is  the  general  apathy  or  dislike  for  Ubour. 
I  lck  of  knowledge  and  the  Oriental  reluctance  to  change  and 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  charge  is  often  brought  home  to 
Perhaps  it  is  not  labour  in  itself  that  is  repugnant  to  the  people 
been  so  kind  to  them  that  they  find  there  is  no  actual  necessity 
to  sustain  life.     Anybody  who  has  travelled  in  Ceylon,  must  have 
the  marked  difference  between  the  Jaffneae  and  the  Sinhalese  in  I  be 
exertion  and  work.     Comparatively  speaking,  nature  has  not  been 
kind  in  northern  Ceylon,  and  the  people  there  are  consequently  ohli| 
more  industrious  and  energetic  than  the  people  of  the  other 
Island,  who  are  surrounded  by  a  most  bountiful  nature. 

However,  we  will  not  discuss  the  apathetic  nature  of  the  people, 
to  liml  a  nay  to  remedy  it,  and  to  insure  the  thorough  training  of  i 
in  the  Island,  not  only  in  virtue  and  intelligence,  but  also  in  the 
some  useful  and  honourable  vocation. 
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Samuel  Smiles,  whose  charming  books  are  so  familiar  to  many  of  ua,  has 
said :  "  Honourable  industry  travels  the  same  road  with  duty,  and  Provi- 
dence has  closely  linked  both  with  happiness.  .  .  .  Certain  it  is  that  no 
bread  eaten  by  man  is  so  sweet  as  that  earned  by  his  own  labour,  whether 
bodily  or  mental.  By  labour  the  earth  has  been  subdued  and  man  redeemed 
from  barbarism,  nor  has  a  single  stop  in  civilisation  been  made  without  it. 
Labour  is  not  only  a  necessity  and  a  duty,  but  a  blessing  ;  only  the  idler  feels 
it  to  be  a  curse.  ...  In  the  school  of  labour  is  taught  the  best  practical 
wisdom  ;  nor  is  a  life  of  manual  employment  .  .  .  incompatible  with  higher 
mental  culture." 

True  and  noble  are  these  words,  and  every  boy  and  girl  should  try  to  under- 
stand and  abide  by  them.  Implant  in  the  young  mind  such  beautiful  ideas, 
and  they  will  grow  with  their  growth.  Do  not  let  that  disease  discontent, 
or  dissatisfaction,  or  unrest  attack  the  growing  Ceylonese.  Remove  in  its 
earliest  stage  that  deadly  disease,  which  is  bred  of  idleness  or  apathy.  It 
is  the  danger  signal  of  the  degradation  of  society  and  the  forecast  of  its  ruin. 
All  who  know  this  to  be  true  have  a  sacred  responsibility  resting  upon  them, 
no  matter  who  and  what  they  are.  It  is  a  privilege  for  them  to  teach  the 
young  minds — nay,  even  the  grown-up  baby  minds — to  love  and  esteem 
labour,  and,  above  all,  to  impress  the  fact  upon  them  that  manual  labour  is 
not  a  Modal  disgrace. 

If  such  facts  are  implanted  in  the  young  mind,  and  if  they  are  practically 
carried  out,  then  there  is  hope  that  no  room  will  be  left  for  apathy  or  idle- 
ness, and  that  idle  moments  will  be  filled  in  and  the  time  well  occupied. 

There  must  also  be  brought  home  to  the  young  mind  the  absolute  necessity, 
when  doing  any  work,  to  do  it  carefully  and  methodically  and  orderly,  con- 
centrating full  attention  on  that  work — no  matter  what  it  is — say,  for  in- 
stance, the  folding  of  a  newspaper,  or  the  sealing  of  a  letter.  Do  it  carefully. 
Careless  and  disorderly  work  is  worse  than  no  work  at  all.  Besides,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  let  the  mind  wander,  and  leave  a  pernicious  effect,  which  it  would 
bo  hard  to  remedy  later.  The  greatest  pains  must  also  be  token  to  train  the 
child  in  habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  for  when  it  has  learnt  to  be  orderly 
and  strict  in  attention  to  its  own  personal  tidiness,  the  habit  will  grow  and  le 
i  irried  into  all  the  activities  of  life. 

Lord  Curzon  is  reported  to  have  said  in  his  address  to  tho  Indian  Council 
of  Education  held  recently,  that  India  had  started  with  a  too  slavish  imita- 
tion of  English  models.  That  is  a  very  true  saying,  and  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable, in  a  great  measure,  to  the  affairs  of  our  Island.  Ideas,  models,  and 
methods  which  ore  best  suited  to  the  requirements  and  the  advancement  of 
the  Western,  do  not  necessarily  suit  the  Eastern.  Conditions  of  life  in  the 
East  and  the  West  are  so  different  that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  place  and  utterly 
useless  to  introduce  ideas  "red-hot"  from  Englund  and  try  to  force  tin  it 
adoption  in  Ceylon.  By  patient  and  careful  study  only  the  right  methods 
of  improving  and  raising  the  condition  of  the  people  can  Le  found.  This  is 
a  work  that  cannot  be  carried  out  post  haste,  but  that  needs  year.-  ni  the  self- 
sacrificing  labours  of  thoughtful  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  and  sad  results  of  this  "  slavish  imitation  " 
is,  that  the  people  of  thia  Island  are  very  near  lc*ing  their  love  for  their  na- 
tional habits  and  customs— nay,  they  arc  going  to  the  extent  of  forgetting 
their  own  mother  language.  Could  there  be  conceived  anything  more  un- 
fortunate than  this  ? 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  it  has  in  many  oases  brought  about  a  tendency 
among  the  growing  youth  to  look  down  on  industrial  work  as  a  social  dis- 
grace. To  scrub  a  floor,  to  wash  a  dish,  to  scrape  a  cocoanut,  and  to  cook 
a  meal  are  considered  to  be  the  concerns  of  a  menial  only.  Some  of  those 
who  have  had  a  share  in  the  so-called  "  Modern  education,"  or  have  passed 
the  Cambridge  local  examination,  or  have  satisfied  its  examiners,  are  KUDO* 
times  apt  to  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  do  any  industrial  work,  or 
to  perform  even  the  ordinary  household  duties.  Is  this  the  aim  and  object 
to  education  ?  Is  this  the  right  way  to  make  useful  citizens  and  members 
of  society  of  the  Ceylonese  boys  an<'  girls  ? 
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It  ia  oat  of  place  and  unwise  to  adopt  for  Eastern  girls  a  mere  copy  of 
nduoation  given  to  Western  women. 

Let  ua  think  for  a  moment  what  modern  education  among  women  is 
to  do  in  the  West.     There  is  an  enormous  number  of  unmarried  women 
who  have  nobody  to  support  them,  and  they  must  find  the  ways 
to  support  themselves  and  gam  a  livelihood.     To  earn  that  livelihood 
compete  with  men.     Out  of  that  competition  has  arisen  the  demand  for 
is  called  "  the  higher  education  of  women." 

That  is  the  economic  reason  underlying  the  demand  for  higher  ed 
We  do  not  want  to  bring  about  that  economic  condition  of  thifigg  ),. 
is  no  necessity  to  send  out  to  the  world  the  Ceylonese  girls  to  struggle 
men  for  a  livelihood.     Let  us  not  desire  such  an  end. 

Yet,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Ceylonese  girl  should  be 
and  left  alone  without  giving  her  a  liberal  education  in  all  its  brand 
the  contrary,  wisely   !••  nl  her  on.  helping  her  to  develop  her  DM 
Inlonts,  gently  and  without  forcing  them,  in  order  to  make  her  a  truly 
woman,  fit  to  be  good  mother,  wife,  and  wise  mistress  of  her  happy  hi 
I'ducatc,  educate,  educate,  should  be  our  watchword. 

The  Director's  views  may  further  be  confirmed  as  to  the  inadvis. 
of  advocating  any  sudden  change  of  the  existing  system  of  working  (In- 
dustrial schools  here.     Destruction  would  necessarily  mean  re-cow 
and  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  suggest  either  of  them.     But  lei 
try  to  make  the  best  of  what  we  have  by  utilising  the  existing  chaic 
i  h  it  we  may  give  our  girls  an  industrial  training,  which  forms  a  very 
l>  1 1   of  their  education.     Without  it   a  woman's  education  is  incompteu 
Without  that  |.r  h  tii  il  training  ha  mission  in  life  cannot  be  properly  fulfilM 

How  best  she  could  lie  helped  in  that  line  is  now  to  be  considered. 

The  solution  *of  this  problem  in  order  to  serve  all  intents  and  purpoM 
ami  to  make  the  results  uf  our  work,  lei  us  hope,  not  only  beneficial,  but 
fmr-reaohing,  lies,  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  in  making  industrial  tmi 
a  pari  ol  tin  i  duration  in  AikjI  w  B'iarding  School*. 

About  these  schools,  the  iMrcclornf  i'uhlic  Instruction,  in  his  Administis 
tion  Report  for    IX'I'.I,  speak.-,  thus  :      "  I  have  i  ispectcd  several  of  thein. 
1  have  heen  much  struck  by  the  uniform  excellence  ot  the  management. 
the  good  and  civilising  intlueuce  that  surrounds  the  girls.  ' 

Of  these  schools,  we  have  one  or  two  in  almost  every  pi  ineipai  town  ol 
Island,  and  they  are  conducted  and  managed  by  able  hands.     Supposing 
take  one  of  these  institutions  where  the  pupils  reside,  and  where  they 
about  five  to  eight  years  of  their  life,  thus  making  the  sob" 
being,  their  home.     We  have  in  it  an  excellent  channel  for  giving  a  praot 
side  to  their  education.     This  is  the  stage  in  their  lite  which  is  meant 
them  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  how  to  conduct  their  ov. 
life,  and  if  needs  be  to  learn  an  industry  when  by  to  earn  a  livehiw 
such  a  school,  where  tea"  hers  and  pupils  live  together,  all  that  pertain' 
tho  home,  with  all  its  details  and  it.-  di  de,  are  to  be  learnt 

trm   to  its  character,  such  an  institution  should  be  called  an  "  Anglo- vernacok 
Boarding  and  Household  School." 

The  question  of  industrial  grants,  or  other  monetary  resorts,  should  I 
seriously  considered.     Our  object  is  to  educati ,  and  theieioic 
lions  must  be  secondary.     Already  as  an  Anglo-vernacular  Boarding 
it  may  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  Government  grant,  and  when  th<    i 
the  work  of  the  "  Household  School  "  has  been  recognised 
he   will   |ierhaps  recommend   to  Government   an  enhanced  grain 
school.     However,  that  is  not  our  part  ol  iwbU 

Ilea  with  Government. 

The  flan  o,   Work.— We  have  already  u  tk.  and 

<  now  to  (it  i  hut  in  to  bui  |  the  household  dutir*  by 

pupils.     Care  must  be  taken  that  there,  should  be  not  such  stress  or 
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work  laid  on  the  pupils  as  to  interfere  with  their  health.  The  duties  should 
therefore  be  evenly  distributed  with  due  consideration  to  age  and  nature  of 
work,  so  that  every  pupil  will  not  only  occupy  her  time  usefully,  but  will  also 
have  the  advantage  of  going  through  the  duties  of  every  department. 

Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  pupil-  to  learn  self-reliance.  The 
services  of  many  domestic  servants  may  bo  dispensed  with.  The  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  resident  teachers  and  also  of  the  parents  is  eminently 

In  the  garden  will  be  found  much  pleasant  work  to  be  done.  That  excellent 
( 'ii -eul.-ir  (Series  I.,  No.  22)  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Willis,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Hardens  of  Pcradeniya,  embodies  a  mine  of  useful  information  on  the  subject. 
It  should  be  carefully  studied  and  practical  lessons  in  gardening  be  given. 
There  cannot  be  a  better  health-giving  and  profitable  recreation  for  a  woman 
than  gardening. 

The  Kitchen. — This  indispensable  adjunct  of  every  civilised  homo  needs 
special  mention.  The  pupils  should  be  made  to  understand  the  value  of  light 
and  air  and  that  the  kitchen,  no  matter  whether  it  belongs  to  the  well-to-do 
or  to  the  poor,  should  be  so  built  as  to  admit  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible. 
The  fireplace  should  be  raised  about  2J  feet  from  the  ground.  A  small  over- 
iT  a  cliimney  above  the  fireplace  is  very  necessary  to  let  the  smoke  out 
of  the  kitchon.  The  flooring  should  bo  either  of  pounded  clay,  brick,  or 
cement,  and  should  always  be  kept  dry  and  hard.  Shelves  fixed  to  the  walls 
and  cupboards  will  bo  found  of  great  advantage  and  convenience.  Thero 
should  be  fixed  places  assigned  to  the  curry  stone,  cocoanut  scraper,  and 
mortar,  and  the  ground  under  them  should  be  harder  than  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  floor ;  preferably  it  should  be  of  stone.  Un  tho  verandah  of  the 
kitelieu  there  should  be  a  raised  piece  of  brickwork  with  a  cemented  basin 
(OJ  lino)  for  washing  the  dishes,  pots,  and  pans  ;  and  the  metsa  in  the  open  air, 
near  the  kitchen,  is  a  very  useful  arrangement  to  air  and  dry  the  chatties 
and  dishes.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  kitchen  there  should  bo  a  pit  or 
hole  to  receive  tho  kitchen  refuse,  including  ashes,  which  makes  an  excellent, 
manure  for  the  garden.  A  perfect  surface  drainage  is  also  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

It  n  do)  everybody  who  can  afford  to  have  a  cooking  range  or  stove,  and. 
li..-iili-..  it  i-  hi. i  .in  al>-olut«  necessity  in  Ceylon.  In  the  absence  nt  thai  ex- 
pensive luxury,  the  ordinary  chatties  are  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
Among  kitchen  furniture  may  be  mentioned  a  good  strong  table  to  be  used 
for  cutting  up  and  drowing  the  food  articles.  The  present  method  of  doing 
this  on  the  floor  is  neither  a  wholesome  procedure,  nor  cleanly,  nor  does  it 
admit  of  a  becoming  or  easy  attitude  for  a  woman. 

So  much  about  the  kitchen  and  its  fixtures  ;  and  In-fore  we  proceed  with  the 
subject  of  cookery,  just  a  word  in  passing,  and  that  is,  to  teach  the  young 
that  luxury  is  not  a  necessity  for  tho  well-lieing  of  life,  and  how  to  practise 
economy.  An  intelligent  observer  will  note  what  a  sad  waste  there  is  of 
articles  of  food  (and  of  other  things)  in  many  a  Oylonese  household.  'Die 
girls  should  be  taught  to  utilise  and  to  make  the  beat  possible  use  of  every 
article,  and  not  allow  any  waste,  throwing  away  nothing  unless  it  is  quite 
unfit  for  use.  We  must  teach  our  pupils  how  to  OOOk  simple  and  wholesome 
food,  in  order  to  maintain  health,  and  not  to  prepare  dishes  which  damage 
the  digestive  organs. 

If  the  school  already  possesses  a  museum  (as  has  been  suggested  to  be  at- 
tached to  our  schools  by  the  Director),  a  Herlmritim  in  it  would  be  of  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  pupils.  Besides  the  lessons  in  "  Elementary  Botany."  which 
Mould  be  given  in  connection  with  this,  it  would  help  the  pupils  to  distinguish 
poisonous  from  non-poisonous  herbs  and  fruits.  The  vegetable  kingdom  of 
Ceylon  furnishes  us  with  such  a  profuse  range  of  delicious  diabea  for  our  table 
tint  it  is  eminently  necessary  for  every  girl  to  know  what  is  edible  and  what 
is  not.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  heard  of  the  fatal  results  which  have 
attended  the  eating  of  poisonous  yams,  which  apparently  look  exactly  li;te 
i  i.e  ordinary  table  yams. 
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In  the  line  of  herbs,  commonly  called  tampnla  or  pala,  there  is  an 
variety,   with  which   the  pupils  should   be  well  acquainted.     Specimant 
these  in  the  school  Herbarium  would  be  a  great  help  for  this  purpom. 

Every  thrifty  and  sensible  housekeeper  is  also  a  little  bookkeeper, 
knows  how  to  post  her  daybook  and  ledger  and  how  her  finances  stand, 
value  of  such  knowledge  is  exceedingly  necessary,  and  our  pupils  s 
possess  a  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  go  thro 
a  course  of  the  details  of  commercial  bookkeeping  ;  a  very  elementary  ks 
ledge  of  it  will  answer  the  purpose.    Let  some  of  the  pupils  keep  these  b« 

Before  the  girls  go  into  the  kitchen  to  cook,  they  had  better  have 
out  a  list  of  the  curries  whioh  they  have  to  prepare.  They  must  also 
to  calculate  the  quantity  of  food  stuff  which  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
ber  of  inmates  in  the  house,  and  cook  accordingly.  Curry  stuffs  should 
used  with  caution.  Too  much  seasoning  is  injurious  to  health.  Care  aho 
also  be  taken  to  teach  pupils  the  use  of  quick  and  alow  fires.  They 
not  only  learn  to  cook  rice  and  curry  for  one  meal,  and  curry  and  rice  for 
other,  but  also  to  make  nourishing  soups,  todit,  milium,  mmbaU,  j/eJiotc 
kiribai,  etc.  They  ought  also  to  be  taught  the  preparation  of  salads 
some  of  the  simple  and  appetising  dishes  of  an  Anglo-Indian  table. 

To  make  a  good  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  our  pupils  sb 
not  be  neglected  in  that  respect,  nor  in  the  preparation  of  congees  for  in 
Then  there  are  a  variety  of  cakes,  some  of  which  are  purely  native,  and 
preparation  of  these  must  be  encouraged,  and  if  needs  be  improved 
To  this  list  may  be  addded  griddle-cakes,  simple  puddings,  and  coooan 
candy,  which  are  inexpensive  and  nourishing. 

Baking. — In  the  line  of  baking  the  homely  a-pjas,  string  appat,  and 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  if  a  baking  oven  were  in  the  kitchen,  an  < 
sional  lesson  in  the  making  of  bread  would  be  excellent. 

Preferring.— Preserving  is  a  subject  which  needs  tqH-cial  attention.  7 
are  a  number  of  fruits  in  Ceylon  whioh  can  be  well  utilised  for  preserves, 
it  is  mueli  to  \h-  deplored  lli.it  tin-  best  use  of  the.-e  truii-  i.-  not  made  in  t! 
Island.  Of  course  the  question  of  supplying  the  trade  is  out  of  considerntii 
in  this  paper,  but  for  home  consumption  preserves  should  be  given  Om 
proper  place.  I  would  also  venture  here  to  suggest  that  there  is  room  f 
teaching  tho  pupils  something  in  the  line  of  fruit-drying  and  evaporatin 
An  attempt  may  be  made  with  the  plantain  to  obtain  what  is  called  in  ti 
West  Indies  Banana  meal.  For  preserving,  metal  pans  and  glass  jars 
preferable  to  the  chatties. 

Making  Cocoanul  Oil. — Before  concluding  these  remarks  on  cookery  it  t 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
nut  oil.  wliioh   is  used  in  frying.     The  native  method  of  extracting  the 
from  grated  coeoanut  by  women  is  excellent  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  supen 
to  tho  mill  or  chekku  oil.     However,  if  the  oil,  before  bottling,  were  strain 
through  blotting  paper,  its  quality  would  be  found  to  be  very  superior  to 
present  household  oil. 

Medicinal  Herb*. — It  is  very  desirable  for  every  woman  to  know  the  tre 
ment  of  simple  ailments,  and  to  prepare  and  administer  Lome  remedies. 
may  bo  said  to  the  great  credit  of  the  Coylonese  women  that  matt  of  th> 
know  some  excellent  home  remedies,  native  to  the  country, 
remedies  are  made  from  various  kinds  of  medicinal  plant!  growing 
many  places.  Specimens  of  these  medicinal  hcrlw  in  our  Uirbarii 
come  in  very  usefully.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  by  a  rnlarala  the 
uses  of  these  herbs,  and  how  U>  prepare  them.  Later  in  life  they  would 
very  grateful,  no  doubt,  for  the  elementary  knowledge  of  home  reme 
gained  in  the  Anglo- vomacular  Boarding  and  Household  School 
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To  ensure  cleanliness  it  would  be  well  (or  the  pupils  to  wear  aprons  and 
cooking  sleeves  to  cover  the  whole  dress,  and  caps  to  cover  the  hair  when 
working  in  the  kitchen. 

The  Dining  Table. — Spread  with  a  clean  white  cloth,  decorated  in  the 
centre  with  a  vase  full  of  flowers  and  leaves  and  ferns,  the  dining  table  is 
made  attractive.  Plates,  knives  and  forks,  and  spoons  put  in  their  proper 
places,  salt,  pepper,  and  other  necessary  condiments  in  convenient  places 
near  the  plates,  the  chairs  placed  round,  and  we  are  ready  for  our  young  lady- 
waiters,  who  come  round  with  their  dishes  hot  from  the  kitchen.  A  few 
hints  beforehand  as  to  "  how  to  serve,"  and  with  a  little  practice  they  will 
soon  make  themselves  efficient  in  this  part  of  their  work. 

Lamps.— To  clean  lamps,  to  fill  them  with  oil,  trim  them,  and  keep  them 
in  order  is  a  most  necessary  lesson  to  learn,  and  the  pupils  should  be  care- 
fully instructed  therein. 

The  Bedroom. — The  school  dormitory  and  the  teachers'  bedrooms  give 
ample  opportunity  to  the  pupils  to  learn,  not  only  how  to  make  a  bed,  but 
also  how  to  keep  the  rooms  clean  and  tidy.  Teaoh  them  again  the  value  of 
fresh  air  and  light,  and  how  necessary  they  are  for  the  bedrooms.  Do  not 
allow  any  cobwebs  on  the  walls,  and  have  the  floors  swept  daily.  This,  of 
course,  applies  also  to  all  the  other  rooms  in  the  house. 

Cleaning  Day. — Every  week  there  should  be  a  cleaning  day  (Saturday 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  it)  when  all  the  pupils  should  be  mus- 
tered and  batches  of  them  told  oil  to  various  duties,  such  as  to  dust, 
clean,  and  polish  furniture,  scrub  the  floor,  poh'sh  metalware,  etc.  This 
cleaning  day  must  be  scrupulously  observed,  as  it  has  much  to  do  with  tho 
health  of  the  pupils  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  house.  On  these  days 
it  would  be  well  to  have  in  readiness  a  stock  of  chunain  for  whitewashing, 
also  tar  and  a  disinfectant,  which  may  be  needed.  A  free  use  of  them  is  al- 
ways desirable.  After  cleaning  time,  teach  the  pupils  to  arrange  the  furni- 
ture properly.  They  should  be  trained  to  have  that  artistic  bent  of  mind, 
that  with  a  few  ornaments  a  tasteful  but  simple  drawing  or  sitting-room  could 
be  arranged.  Do  not  forget  the  pictures.  In  hanging  them  the  pupils  should 
observe  mathematical  proportion  as  to  space  and  artistic  effect,  Their  eye 
for  colour  should  be  trained,  so  that  they  will  hesitate  to  hang  in  their  houses 
the  glaring  monstrosities  we  so  often  see. 

Washing  and  Ironing. — There  is  another  very  important  lerfson  which 
every  Ceyloueso  lady  should  learn,  and  that  is  washing  of  fine  linen,  dresses, 
curtains,  and  laces,  and  the  ironing  of  these  articles.  This  is  very  easily 
learnt,  and  many  ladies  would  save  their  pretty  dresses  and  lace,  which  other- 
wise would  be  easily  ruined.  Therefore  let  us  give  our  pupils  a  few  lessons 
in  washing  and  ironing,  and  they  will  never  regret  the  time  they  have  spent 
in  learning  them. 

Needleicork. — The  noxt  industry  we  have  to  teach  our  pupils  is  "  needle- 
work." This  subject  has  been  already  handled  by  another  speaker  in  this 
halL  and  thorefore  this  paper  will  only  give  the  headings  under  which  our 
pupils  should  be  trained.    They  are : — 

E(o)  Hand  Sewing. 

(6)  Crocheting. 

(c)  Knitting. 

{d)  Marking, 

(e)  Practical  Darning. 

(f)  Mending  and  Patching. 

{g)  White  Embroidery. 
Dret 
A   kne 
for  thi 


Dressmaking. — Dressmaking  should  form  a  very  interesting  subject. 
A  knowledge  of  "  Freehand  and  Geometrical  Drawing "  is  indispensable 
for  this  department,  for  the  patterns  are  to  bo  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
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(II.)— NATURE  STUDY  AND  CHILDREN'S  GARDENS. 

By  Mb.  J.  C.  Willis.     (Extracts  from.) 

As  doubtless  most  of  you  know,  our  Departmentof  Public  Instruction,  having 
closed  the  old  school  of  Agriculture  in  Colombo,  is  about  to  begin  a  new  depar- 
ture in  Agricultural  Education  in  the  Colony,  and  it  may  be  well  therefore 
at  this  stage  to  try  to  see  clearly  how  and  where  we  stand  and  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do.  I  say  we.  because,  though  the  new  departure  is  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Burrows,  and  will  be  carried  through  by  his  Department,  I  am  myself 
much  interested  in  the  work,  and  the  Department  over  which  I  preside  will 
have  a  good  deal  of  help  to  give  towards  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the 
scheme.  The  general  thesis  which  I  propose  to  expand  is  this  :  The  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  in  Ceylon  is  desirable  and  possible  :  much  may  be  done 
by  aiding  and  teaching  cultivators  already  engaged  in  actual  field  work, 
especially  in  connection  with  "  new  products  "  and  their  introduction,  and 
with  the  prevention  of  disease ;  more,  probably,  may  be  done  in  the  long 
run  by  inlluencing  the  young  children  who  will  afterwards  succeed  to  their 
work.  Children  properly  trained  will  be  better  material  upon  which  to  work 
when  they  grow  up.  will  be  more  interested  in  country  life,  and  less  anxious 
to  migrate  to  the  towns.  The  methods  of  agricultural  teaching  in  elementary 
schoolB  have  hitherto  mostly  failed.  Why  is  this  ?  What  do  we  desire  to 
do  T     What  can  we  do  ?     And  in  what  method  may  we  best  set  about  it  T . , . 

To  possess  the  capability  of  observing  at  all  is  a  most  valuable  endowment 
in  the  race  of  life,  but  it  is  yet  more  important  to  have  the  power  of  observing 
accurately,  and  of  drawing  conclusions  from  what  is  observed,  or  in  the  homely 
English  saying,  putting  two  and  two  together.  As  with  all  other  faculties, 
men  are  born  with  different  degrees  of  endowment  in  this  respect,  but  pro- 
bably all  have  in  some  degree  these  faculties,  which  can  be,  and  must  be. 
developed  by  training,  and  if  early  in  life,  so  much  the. better.  Those  in  whom, 
from  hereditary  gifts  or  by  exclleent  early  training,  these  faculties  are  very 
highly  developed,  tend  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  Science, 
using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  of  knowledge  ;  but  all  men  in  whatever 
calling  or  branch  of  life  may  possess  with  advantage  some  of  the  power  that 
is  given  by  these  capacities  if  projierly  trained  and  developed.  The  man  who 
can  observe  accurately  and  reason  accurately  from  what  he  sees,  holds  in  his 
hands  one  of  the  most  important  keys  of  the  gate  of  success,  and  on*  of  the 
most  potent  influences  in  making  life  worth  living.         .         .        . 

These  faculties,  which  when  trained  to  their  highest  degree  produce  such 
extraordinary  results,  are  the  very  life  blood  of  Science.  We  cannot  all  hope 
to  possess  them  in  the  highest  degree,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  we  should,  but 
we  can  all  do  our  best  to  cultivate  them,  and  their  possession  in  an  average 
degree  constitutes  a  large  port  of  that  valuable  quality — common  sense,  of 
which  Huxley  has  said,  and  truly,  that  Science  is  simply  organised  common 
sense.  To  return  to  the  main  line  of  the  thesis  we  are  dealing  with,  we  want, 
then,  to  train  our  youngstere  in  tho  methods  of  observation  and  of  reasoning 
from  observation.  In  my  remarks  this  afternoon  I  desire  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  am  making  no  attack  on  other  subjects  of  teaching  when  I 
say  that  to  attain  the  end  we  have  at  the  moment  in  view  we  must  give  the 
children  some  scientific  teaching  in  the  natural  sciences.  No  other  training 
can  so  well  give  that  which  wo  are  now  in  search  of.  imd  no  system  of  educa- 
tion is  complete  which  makes  no  provision  for  the  training  of  the  faculties  we 
have  mentioned. 

Children  of  the  present  generation  trained  in  the  art  of  observation,  and 
capable  of  drawing  reasonable  and  simple  deductions  from  what  they  see, 
will  be  far  more  capablo  of  deriving  benefit  from  my  successors  at  Peradeniya 
than  are  their  parents  from  anything  that  I  can  do  to  help  them.  There  is  in 
many  quarters  a  strong  popular  prejudice  against  any  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  practice,  expressed  in  the  well-know  1  adage,  "  An  ounce  of 
practice  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory."  There  is  a  basis  of  truth  underlying  thu 
saying,  aa  is  always  tho  case.   .   .  . 
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The  idea  dates  largely  from  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  before 
rise  of  modern  inductive  science  had   progressed  to  any  great  extent, 
when  people  were  still  in  the  habit  of  drawing  deductions,  even  on  the 
important  subjects,  from  a  priori  views   or  from  statements  in  the 
classics  or  similar  sources.     Modern  science  works  on  a  different  pri 
it  recognises  no  authorities,  and  works  steadily  from  the  known  to  the 
known.     Its  life  blood  is  the  method  which  has  been  mentioned  above 
collection  of  accurate  facts  and  observations,  the  classifying  of  these 
and  the  drawing  of  deductions  from  them,  and  the  applications  of  experimt 
tests  to  these  deductions.     When  a  deduction  is  first  drawn  from  a  large 
her  of  facts,  which  seems  to  indicate  some  general  principle,  or  law  underly 

.   we  speak  of  it  as  an  hypothesis  ;    this  hypothesis  is  then  tern 
applying  it  to  all  the  new  facts  that  turn  up,  and  by  making  farther  dedi 
from  it.  and  testing  these  against  facts,  and  so  on.     If  the  hypothesis 
triumphantly  through  the  ordeal,  it  gradually  rises  to  the  rank  of  a  thee 
and  we  begin  to  base  more  important  deductions  upon  it.     Xo  theory  i 
natural  sciences  can  hope  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  an  absolute  certainty,  but 
theories  as  those  of  gravitation,  light,  and  evolution  have  risen  to  the 
of  what  we  may  call  practical  working  certainties. 

Nothing  can  replace  in  the  practical  work  of  an  art  or  profession  the  labon 
training  in  details  that  is  necessary  and  customary ;    but  the  man  who. 
sides  learning  the  details,  learns  the  reasons,  the  principles  that  imdcrli 
details,  is  far  better  equipped  than  he  who  has  merely  learnt  everythi: 
rote  and  works  by  "  rule  of  thumb."     Other  things  being  equal,  the  I 
will  soon  surpass  the  latter,  and  from  him  will  come,  by  his  putting  of 
and  two  together,  improvements  in  practice  and  moth  xh  which  will 
enable  hira  to  far  outstrip  the  merely  "  practical  man  "  so-called. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  school  is  the  place  to  learn  principles  rather 
details  of  practice,  but  the  pupils  must  learn  them  by  the  rational  method 
collecting  their  own  facts  and  drawing  their  own  deduction*,  testing 
themselves,  with  the  least  help  possible  from  the  masters,  who  should 
rather  than  preach.     Children  thus  trained  to  observe  for  themselves  i 
inquire  into  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things,  to  record  accurately, 
put  two  and  two  together,  will,  when  grown  up,  be  less  conservative 
more  reasonable,  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  far  less  liable  to  dehan 
by  quacks,  or  to  accept  statements  and  recommendations  on  mere  autho 
In  my  official  capacity  I  have  to  do  with  a  very  large  numbers  of  inqui 
agricultural  topics,  to  whom  I  have  to  make  recommendations,  which  ■ 
fact  deductions  based  on  my  own  knowledge,  added  to  that  obtained  in  i 
countries.     I  may  divide  the  receivers  of  these  recommendations  into) 
classes,  which  will  include  all  but  a  very  few.     The  members  of  the  one 
"  An  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory ;  "    ond  taking  for  grant 
that  as  I  have  not  the  detailed  practical  knowledge  of  the  rabjeot  th  It 
have,  my  recommendations  (if  they  happen  to  differ  from  I  heir  own  vie* 
must  bo  of  no  value  for  practical  application,  conclude  that  scieri 
to  agriculture  is  all  humbug.     The  others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
"  The  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic    Gardens  says  so  and  so,   therefore 
must  be  right  under  all  circumstances."      Many  of  the  latter   c 
recommendations   made   for  particular   circumstances  under  to1 
eircumstanens  (forgetting  the  old  adage  that   "  circumstances  alt 
find  the  result  to  be  failure,  and  promptly  go  over  to  the  first  class  that 
mentioned,  thereby  among  other  sins  committing  that  of  drawing  sw 
deductions  from  one  fact,  and  not  testing  their  deductions  by  applying 
to  other  cases. 

The  truth,  as  so  often  is  the  esse,  lies  between  these  two  extremes,  i 
few  there  be  that  find  it  I     Even  the  youngest  of  us,  in  the  words  of  the  I 
Master  of  Trinity,  is  not  infallible,  and  no  man's  recommendation  shou 
accepted  as  dogma.     The  man  who  has  learnt  to  observe  and  to  ; 
his  observations  will  take  these   statements,  like   all  others  on  oont 
topics,  as  simply  representing  the   best   deduction    that  their  author 
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make  from  the  facts  at  his  disposal,  but  before  lie  proceeds  to  any  action  upon 
them  he  will  criticise  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based,  and  then  proceed 
to  test  them  by  applying  them  to  any  facta  with  which  he  is  himself  acquainted, 
and  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  his  own  case.  If  our  agriculturists  of 
the  future  have  been  trained  in  their  youth  to  such  habits  of  mind  and  thought, 
tiie  progress  of  agriculture  in  Ceylon  will  be  rapid.  We  cannot  hope  to  do 
much  in  one  generation,  but  every  little  helps  ;  and  unless  we  are  to  be  left 
hopelo-uly  behind  in  the  world's  progress  we  must  make  the  attempt. 

One  great  problem  which  constantly  confronts  the  statesmen  of  Europe, 
and  oven  of  young  countries  like  America  and  Australia,  is  the  constantly 
growing  tendency  for  the  young  men  and  women  as  they  grow  up  to  maturity 
to  forsake  the  country  with  its  healthy  life  and  go  to  the  big  towns.  Desire 
for  greater  social  opportunities  doubtless  has  something  to  do  with  this,  and 
the  increase  of  improved  means  of  locomotion  will  help  to  check  it,  but  one 
great  cause,  if  not  the  greatest,  is  no  doubt  the  growing  dislike  to  the  simple 
life  and  pleasures  of  the  country,  largely  fostered  by  an  unsound  system  of 
education.  Tho  children  in  a  number  of  country  schools  in  America  were 
recently  asked  where  they  would  live  when  they  grew  up,  whether  in  the 
country  or  in  tho  town,  and  voted  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  this  result,  but  it  goes  to  prove  the  general 
contention. 

Were  our  children  properly  educated  in  observation  of  the  countless  objects 
and  phenomena  of  interest  around  them,  and  did  they  understand  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  other  country  occupations, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  move  to  the  towns  would  be 
to  some  extent  cheeked  :  and  this  in  a  purely  agricultural  country  like  Ceylon, 
and  one  which,  one  is  ashamed  to  realise,  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
richly  endowed  by  Nature,  would  be  pure  gain. 

Agricultural  teaching  in  tho  rural  schools  in  Ceylon,  as  in  England,  has 
hitherto  been  nearly  always  a  failure,  and  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  remarks 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reason  for  this  failure.  We  have  tried  to  do  too 
much  ;  and,  to  use  the  popular  saying,  we  have  also  got  hold  of  the  wrong 
end  of  the  stick.  Wo  have  exactly  reversed  the  scientific  method  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe,  and  have  taught  by  didactic  methods,  giving 
dogmatic  information,  not  allowing  criticism  by  the  pupils,  not  holping  them 
to  find  out  things  for  themselves,  not  asking  them  to  draw  their  own  deduc- 
tions, nor  to  tost  those  deductions,  but  teaching  them  the  deductions  that  in 
the  view  of  the  teacher  they  ought  to  draw  from  the  facta  which  havo  been 
crammed  into  them,  and  which  the  teacher  himself  has  often  "  crammed." 
We  have  set  the  teacher,  who,  as  a  rule,  has  had  little  or  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  to  teach  the  complex  and  difficult  arts 
to  the  sons  of  the  very  people  who  have  the  largest  practical  knowledge  of 
them.  The  result,  where  it  has  not  been  disastrous,  has  commonly  been  at 
least  laughable  or  pathetic  The  teacher,  in  consequence  of  his  incapacity 
to  do  better  than,  or  even  to  do  as  well  as,  his  pupils"  relatives,  and  as  well 
as  the  village  critics  expect,  has  become  more  or  less  of  a  laughing-stock  to 
the  village,  and  has  lost  prestige  and  influence  with  his  scholars.  And  nothing 
else  was  to  be  expected.  The  worst  of  it  is  not  thiB,  however,  but  the  fact 
that  such  failures  bring  disrepute  upon  all  teaching  of  agriculture  or  science  ; 
the  teaching  has  been  that  of  science  falsely  so  called,  but  this  the  common 
people  can  hardly  be  expected  to  see.  If  follows,  therefore,  that  we  cannot 
teach  agriculture  or  horticulture  as  such  in  our  elementary  schools,  unless 
perhaps  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  we  havo  an  expert  available  to  do  the  teach- 
ing. Even  in  this  case  such  teaching  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The  special 
training  in  the  practice  of  an  art  or  profession  should  not  come  till  later  in 
life  than  early  childhood.  The  general  faculties  should  first  be  trained — 
education,  not  information,  is  the  first  to  bo  desired.  The  educated  child, 
who  has  learnt  to  think  and  to  observe,  will  acquire  special  knowledge  more 
readily  and  intelligently  afterwards. 

We  desire,  however,  to  train  our  children  in  such  a  way  that  when  they 
grow  up  they  may  be  as  intelligent  agriculturists  or  horticulturists  as  possible  ; 
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that  they  may  be  rcoeptivo,  but  oritical,  towards  now  ideas  and  impcorei 
in  agriculture  or  in  horticulture;  tlmt  they  may  understand  the  re 
the  acta  or  operations  they  perform  in  the  practice  of  these  arts ;  t: 
may  be  able  to  think  for  themselves  over  their  actions,  observe  at 
and  draw  proper  conclusions  from  what  they  sec  ;  that  they  may 
able  to  find  out  the  principles  that  govern  these  operations,  and  furtbr 
to  think  out  improvements  in  them,  and  to  test  those  improvement 
applying  them  on  a  large  scale.  Tf  this  ideal  be  granted,  let  us  now 
to  consider  how  we  may  best  attain  it. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  are  as  vet  arts,  not  sciences,  but  like  i 
arts  have  sciences  underlying  them.     An  art  must  be  learnt  by  coastal 
laborious  attention  to  minute  details  and  by  incessant  practice,  but  the 
ing  is  much  easier  if  the  learner  be  acquainted  with  the  reasons  why  the 
tions  are  carried  out  in  those  ways  that  are  found  best  in  practice.     No 
can  replace  this  laborious  technical  training,  but  it  can   be  rendered 
and  more  interesting  by  a  study  of  principles.     The  man  who  learns 
by  rule  of  thumb  may  become  an  extremely  skilled  and  ncces 
man,  but  he  has  very  great  limitations.     Circumstances  alter  cases,  i 
eircumstances  attending  a  particular  operation   which   he  has  been 
tomed  to  perform  in  a  particular  way  be  altered,  so  that  his  method  is  r> 
applicable,  he  is,  unless  he  has  the  faculty  of  observation    and  deduct* 
loss  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  circumstances.     He  occupies  much  the 
tion  of  the  student  in  the  poem :  "  And  though  he  wrote  it  all  bj 
did  not  write  it  right."     I  may  mention  as  a  concrete  example  i 
farmer  transferred  from  the  winter  and  summer  climate  of  England 
perpetual  summer  of  Ceylon,  or  from  the  wet  climate  of  England  to 
one  of  California.     He  is  almost  compelled  to  learn  his  whole  art 
Wo  can  now  partly  understand  why  the  agriculturist  is  so  oonservatn 
ho  so  strongly  resists  alterations  or  tmprovemaptl   i"   his  art,  and 
makes  so  few  of  those.     So  long  as  bo  is  i  onuned  to  his  one  little 
circumstances  remain  unchanged,  he  may  be  a  very  successful  man.  bo 
altered  circumstances,  and  in  those  days  of  world  wide  intercourse 
petition  circumstances  change   when   least   expected,   and   from   unfon 
causes,  he  is  very  apt  to  come  to  grief.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
understood  the  reasons  of  things  he  would  be  the  better  man.  and 
mercy  of  his  circumstances.     The  man  whose  circumstances  are  too 
for  him  is  the  man  who  goes  to  the  wall  when  the  time  of  stress  cornea. 

No  man,  therefore,  should  learn  an  art  without  at  the  same  time 
viously  learning  the  principles  or  sciences  underlying  it.    But  here,  again, 
more  important  to  learn  the  principles  than  the  details.      A  man  mi 
a  wonderfully  complete  knowledge  of  chemistry  or  botany,  and  be 
unable  to  apply  it  to  his  art.     The  im]>ortant  thing,  as  we  hare  already 
is  that  he  learn  how  to  observe  and  draw  conclusions ;    that  is.  that  he 
the  methods  which  are  common  to  all  sciences  and  how  to  \iae  them, 
he  learn  a  mass  of  the  facte  of  the  sciences.     A  young  child  should 
science  as  commonly  understood  in  school  teaching  work,  but  the 
of  science  as  already  described.      At  a  later  period  he  may,  if  he 
actual  sciences  such  as  chemistry  or  botany,  and  finally,  if  he  be  intrn 
an  art  or  profession,  he  must  learn,  laboriously  and  thoroughly.   the 
of  the  practical  work  of  that  art  or  profession.     The  better  his  in  i ili— i 
training,  the  easier  and  more  interesting  will  be  this  part  of  his  work,  an 
bettor  practitioner  will  ho  be  for  it.     There  is  another  important 
must  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  before  we  assume  the  main  line 
thesis.     There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  various  arte  that 
lain  by  sciences  in  their  relationships  with  those  sciences.     It  m 
forgotten  that  the  art  as  practised  by  good  workers  represent* 
mass  of  real  knowledge  of  facts  and  of  the  results  to  be  expected 
causes.     The  rules  of  work  ore  largely  empirical,  but  before  as 
be  of  much  help  in  the  art,  she  must,  so  to  (peak,  uvertake 
rules  and  facts  and  explain  them  in  the  light  of  more  general 
cip\<*.     \u  vitjVi  axfe  as  dyeing,  t.-k-graphy,  or  I  .**■  for 
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boon  the  case,  and  often  scientific  knowledge  is  far  ahead  of  practice.  In 
such  cases  a  training  in  the  underlying  sciences  is  already  recognised  as  a 
necessity  for  the  would-be  practitioner,  and  the  man  who  is  not  scientifically 
trained  is  often  stigmatised  as  a  quack.  The  same  evolution  is  going  on  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  which  not  many  years  ago  was  one  of  the  great  refuges 
of  the  failures  in  other  walks  of  life.  The  growth  of  psychology  and  of  the 
other  sciences  underlying  the  art  is  leading  to  an  increasing  demand  that 
teachers  shall  be  properly  trained  before  being  allowed  to  practise  their  art. 
So  it  is  again  with  agriculture,  the  oldest  of  the  arts,  and  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Owing  to  its  age,  its  importance,  and  the  wide 
differences  in  the  countries  and  climates  in  which  it  is  practised,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  underlain  not  by  one  science,  but  by  many,  e.g.,  chemistry, 
physios,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  bacteriology,  political  economy,  engineer- 
ing, etc.,  agriculture,  and  to  a  less  degree  its  offshoot  horticulture,  is  a  very 
complex  and  difficult  art,  requiring  much  laborious  training  for  its  successful 
practice  in  any  of  the  older  established  agricultural  industries.  Industrie* 
new  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  practised  or  favoured  by  political 
circumstances  require,  in  general,  less  training  for  their  successful  practice, 
until,  by  lapse  of  time  or  other  change  of  conditions,  they  come  into  line  with 
the  older  industries.  Most  tropical  planting  industries  come  at  first  under 
this  category,  and  a  year's  apprenticeship  is  considered  to  give  as  good  a 
grasp  of  the  work  as  the  three  to  five  years  required  in  most  of  the  old  agri- 
cultural industries. 

The  empirical  rules  of  agriculture  are  very  complex,  very  numerous,  and 
by  long  experience  in  different  countries  have  l>ecome  wonderfully  adapted 
to  varying  circumstances.  Hence,  science  has  been  long  in  overtaking 
practice,  and  in  many  departments  is  still  behind,  but  she  is  gaining  daily, 
and  in  some  respects,  e.g.  in  the  application  of  manures,  the  applications  of 
siionce  have  completely  revolutionised  agricultural  practice.  Although 
owing  to  its  complexity  and  to  its  requiring  considerable  capital,  agriculture 
lias  attracted  perhaps  fewer  of  the  inoompetent  than  the  other  arts,  still  there 
are  many  who  must  inevitably  be  ousted  as  the  competition  becomes  more 
severe :  and  it  is  becoming  daily  more  evident  that  the  agriculturist  of  the 
future  must  be  trained,  not  only  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  but  also  in  the  under- 
lying principles,  if  he  is  to  practise  it  successfully.  Those  who  neglect  the 
science  of  their  arts  must  fall  behind.  I  may  instance  the  somewhat  hack- 
neyed, but  none  the  less  significant,  case  of  the  Iosb  by  England  of  the  aniline 
dye  industry,  and  the  severe  attack  now  being  made  by  a  powerful  and  success- 
ful scientific  manufacturing  company  in  Germany  on  the  indigo  industry 
of  India,  and  again  the  conquest  of  the  world's  cinchona  market  by  the  Java 
planters  by  means  of  the  steady  improvement  of  their  barks  by  selection  of 
the  best  trees  in  each  generation. 

In  devising  a  practical  working  scheme  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  we 
have  been  considering,  we  must  remember  the  limitations  imposed  upon  us, 
especially  those  of  science  itself,  of  the  teachers  who  have  to  conduct  the  work- 
ing of  the  scheme,  of  the  pupils  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  of  practical  con- 
venience and  efficiency  in  working.  Take  first  those  of  science.  We  must 
always  be  moat  careful  to  avoid  the  pitfall  indicated  in  the  "  ounce  of  practice  ' ' 
saying.  Science  rests  on  observation  and  experiment,  and  nothing  should  he 
taught  to  pupils  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  which  they  cannot  themselves, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  help  as  required  from  the  masters,  test  by  actual 
observation  and  experiment.  Most  stress  should  be  laid  on  those  branches 
of  work  in  which  the  uuderlyiug  principles  involved  are  simple  and  capable 
of  scientific  explanation  without  too  great  a  demand  on  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  pupils.  In  the  case  of  staple  crops,  which  have  been  grown  with 
success  in  the  country  for  long  periods,  the  empirical  rules  are  generally  very 
perfect  for  the  conditions  under  which  the  crops  are  usually  grown,  and  science 
is  often  incapable  of  explaining  many  of  them.  Hence  the  cultivation  of 
such  crops  in  school  gardens  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  this  as  well  as  other 
reasons  to  be  explained  below.  Only  the  simplest  features  of  the  agriculture 
of  such  crops  should  be  dealt  with ;  they  cannot  well  be  totally  ignored   and 
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nhen  the  teacher  is  ignorant  of  the  reason  underlying  a  particular 
should  never  hesitate  to  confess  as  much,  and  if  it  be  possible  for  him 
experiments  to  test  any  suggested  reasons,  he  should  do  so,  and 
superintendent  or  other  higher  authority  when  he  has  the  chance. 

Now,  consider  the  limitations  of  the  teacher.     A?  a  general  role,  ha 
no  training  in  the  art  of  agriculture  or  horticulture  ;  often  he  ia  ■ 
man,  with  comparatively  Little  familiarity  with  the  common  sights 
tions  of  the  country.     No  one  can  properly  teach  these  difficult  arts 
a  thorough  personal  acquaintance  with  them.     The  teacher  may, 
have,  and  often  has,  a  love  or  taste  for  Nature  and  outdoor  life  i 
In  that  case,  and  that  only,  he  should  teach  the  children  under  his 
(on  the  lines  we  have  indicated  above  and  shall  describe  further  belo 
of  the  simple  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  natural  life  around  them, 
simple  operations  and  their  principles  involved  in  the  arts  of  agricul 
horticulture,  avoiding  so  far  as  possible  dealing  with  staple  crops  of 
trict.  and  testing,  and  causing  his  pupils  to  test,  every  statement  n 
he  attempt  to  teach  the  actual  arts  of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  or 
fere  with  the  methods  in  local  use  in  cultivating  staple  crops,  ho  courts 
and  departs  from  the  principles  of  education  laid  down  above,  and 
fortunate  if  he  do  not  become  an  object  of  scorn  to  the  neighbourhood 
Consider,  again,  the  limitations  of  the  pupil.     Most  of  the  scholars 
rural  schools  are  very  young,  and  consequently  must  be  very  simply 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  remark  that  children  have  the 
of  observation  more  developed  than  adults,  and  very  often,  in  Eaa 
especially,  have  more  also  of  the  capacity  of  drawing  deductions  from 
they  observe.     We  must  be  careful  in  our  training  of  them  to  encouraji 
draw  out  these  natural  capacities,  rather  than  to  discourage  or  repress 
as  is  too  often  done.     Teaching,  therefore,  should  be  as  little  didac 
possible,  especially  in  dealing  with  natural  objects  and  with   the  I 
under  consideration,  and  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  children  to 
and  reason  for  themselves  must  be  encouraged     Even  when  the  obaer 
or  deduction  is  wrong,  they  should  not  simply  be  told  so,  but  made 
it  for  themselves  by  simple  experiment  or  farther  observation.     A| 
lessons  must  be  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  consequently  should,  if  _ 
not  exceed  half  an  hour  at  a  time.    Thoy  should  never  be  made  the 
of  direct  examination  in  the  ordinary  sense  :   indeed,  this  will  hardly 
sible  owing  to  their  informal  nature  and  the  variety  from  which  the 
may  choose  if  he  take  an  interest  in  such  work  or  in  the  world  arounc 
On  the  other  hand,  the  older  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  write 
of  things  observed  by  themselves,  and  if  they  can  illustrate  these  by  dra 
so  much  the  better. 

The  lessons  should  nover  when  practicable  be  arranged  as  a  definite 
but  taken  up  as  occasion  offers.  When  the  seeds  of  some  particular 
sown  in  the  school  garden  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  seasons,  the 
should  be  taken  to  deal  with  seeds  and  their  germination  and  growth 
a  caterpillar  attacks  some  of  the  trees  or  plants  in  the  garden  or 
bourhood,  the  occurrence  may  be  made  the  subject  of  study  by  the 
and  pupils,  and  so  on  in  a  variety  and  extent  limited  only  by  the  . 
of  the  teacher.  Having  now  at  some  length  defined  our  position,  let  u 
consider  details  of  working.  I  have  been  at  pains  to  make  the  poei1 
policy  clear,  because  this  is  an  important  departure,  which,  if  sue 
started,  will  place  Ceylon  in  many  respects  ahead  of  most  other 
Empire  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  education  in  tho  village 
district  in  which  the  principles  we  have  been  considering  are  nice 
understood  and  acted  on  is  the  State  of  New  York,  where  what  is  of  I 
aa  the  Cornell  Nature  Study  system  of  teaching  is  carried  on  upon 
large  scale  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Cornell  University, 
spirit  in  the  movement  being  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  so  well  kno 
horticultural  and  botanical  works.  It  is  a  modification  of  this  . 
suit  our  local  requirements  that  it  is  proposed  for  trial  in  Ceylon. 
poM  *>  eomYtak  tnfti  We  veaeVm^  ol  Mature  Study  the  formation 
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gardens,  in  which  masters  and  pupils  may  work  with  their  own  hands  at 
simple  horticultural  and  agricultural  operation?  under  the  occasional  direc- 
tion of  a  travelling  superintendent,  who  may  also  help  the  wort  by  the  giving 
of  sample  lessons.  We  propose  to  open  at  first  a  few  such  school  gardens, 
and  mainly  near  Colombo,  where  supervision  is  easy,  and  afterwards  to  ex- 
tend as  experience  may  dictate.  These  gardens  will  be  small  and  informal, 
and  contain  only  a  very  limited  number  of  kinds  of  plants.  These  will  be 
both  ornamental  and  useful ;  we  must  not  be  too  utilitarian  with  our  children, 
and  a  pretty  and  well-laid  out  school  garden  may  have  a  very  great  influence 
both  upon  the  children  themselves  and  upon  the  neighbourhood.  With  re- 
gard to  the  useful  plants,  the  principle  laid  down  above,  that  no  direct  agri- 
cultural teaching  be  given,  and  that  as  little  interference  as  possible  be  made 
with  staple  crops,  will  be  acted  on  in  this  way,  that  so  far  as  practicable  the 
useful  plants  distributed  to  a  given  garden  will  be  such  as  are  not  commonly 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  seem  likely  to  do  well  there.  Thus,  in 
the  school  gardens  of  the  western  districts  many  kinds  of  yams,  whose  culti- 
vation is  simple,  may  be  introduced,  and  those  that  succeed  will  doubtless 
spread  in  time  to  the  gardens  of  the  villagers.  Not  merely  annual  crops  will 
be  planted  in  the  gardens,  but  also  a  certain  number  of  trees  for  shade  ;  and 
here,  again,  kinds  will  be  introduced  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  value  in  the 
district. 

One  great  difficulty  against  which  we  have  to  contend  in  this  country  is 
the  great  tendency  for  boys  who  have  received  a  smattering  of  English  educa- 
tion to  desert  country  life  for  the  towns,  and  handicrafts  for  the  far  less  pro- 
fitable and  less  healthy  occupation  of  clerkship.  The  sooner  we  recognise 
that  the  latter  is  also  the  less  honourable,  because  less  exacting  from  mind 
and  body  than  skilled  manual  labour,  the  better.  One  important  feature 
in  the  new  departure  will  he  that  it  will  as  far  as  possible  be  conducted  by  aid 
of  vernacular  teaching.  It  is  also  an  important  point  that  the  working  of 
the  gardens  attached  to  the  schools  is  to  be  done  purely  by  the  labour  of 
masters  and  pupils,  without  the  aid  of  garden  coolies.  One-third  of  the  pro- 
duce will  be  the  property  of  the  masters,  one-third  that  of  the  boys,  and  the 
remaining  third  will  be  taken  by  the  Public  Instruction  Department  for  seed 
for  the  next  crops  in  this  and  other  schools.  The  quality  of  the  plants  dis- 
tributed will  be  secured  by  sending  them  out,  in  the  first  case,  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  small  stock  garden 
in  Colombo  in  charge  of  the  travelling  superintendent 

Every  scholar  in  the  school  should  help  in  the  garden,  and  if  possible  grow 
a  few  plants  all  by  himself.  We  want  all  the  children  to  learn  something 
about  plants  at  lirst  hand,  to  grow  them  as  well  as  they  can,  to  make  mistakes 
and  learn  by  further  trial  how  to  avoid  them  in  future,  and  to  come  to  love 
the  plants.  The  school  garden  should  be  as  ornamentally  laid  out  as  possible, 
and  masters  and  scholars  should  take  a  pride  in  their  garden,  and  do  all  they 
can  to  improve  it  continually.  A  circular,  containing  hints  on  laying  out  of 
gardens,  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  every  effort 
should  be  used  to  make  the  schools  gardens  pretty  and  attractive.  All  but 
a  very  few  of  even  the  purely  economic  and  useful  plants  sent  out  to  the 
■gardens  may  be  made  to  serve  in  the  matter  of  ornamental  planting.  A 
pretty  school  garden  will  be  a  benofit  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  scholars  themselves.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
this  respect  in  Ceylon. 

The  general  principles  of  ornamental  gardening  and  laying  out  of  land 
should  be  first  considered,  and  then  the  particular  piece  of  land  in  question 
should  he  looked  at  carefully  from  every  point  of  view,  and  a  general  working 
plan  of  a  very  simple  kind  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  workers.  Here 
a  path  is  to  be  made,  here  an  ugly  building  to  be  hidden  by  a  shrubbery  or 
some  trees,  there  is  a  pretty  view  to  be  opened  out,  hero  a  rockery  or  a  flower- 
bed, there  o  clump  of  trees,  and  so  on.  Such  and  such  ornamental  plants 
will  be  available,  and  their  positions  should  be  chosen  when  the  general  plan 
has  been  decided  ;  such  and  such  economic  plants  are  to  be  tried  hero, 
scattered  among  others  ;  ROOD  anil  such  to  be  pluntrd  I  here  in  special  beds. 
Let  the  children  go  out  into  the  lanes  and  woods  and  bring  back  plants  from 
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them  and  try  to  grow  them  in  the  gardens,  choosing  the  places  for  tb 
are  most  like  those  from  which  they  came.     This  ia  one  of  the  very  1 
of  fostering  a  love  of  gardening  in  children,  and  their  mistakes  and 
will  be  productive  of  much  benefit  to  them  if  properly  treated  oa  a  itin 
to  further  observation  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  reasons  for  them, 
laugh  at  a  ohild's  mistakes  or  failures,  but  try  to  help  him  to  find  out 
failed,  and  then  let  him  try  again  in  a  different  way  till  he  succeeds. 

The  contents  of  the  school  gardens  and  the  animate  and  inanimate 
objects  around  will  be  used  as  object  lessons  for  the  Nature  Study  nv 
instruction  which  we  have  indicated  above.     To  aid  in  this  work  teaflr 
be  issued  by  the  staff  of  the  Department  over  which  I  preside  for  t 
the  teachers,  nr,  in  cases  where  thoy  are  ignorant  of  English,  of  the  tr» 
superintendent  of  the  work.     Tho  proper  use  of  these  depends  entirehr 
the  teacher,  and  where  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
takes  no  interest  iu  the  world  around  him,  it  will  be  better  to  disced 
the  experiment,  except  perhaps  for  an  occasional  lesson  from  the  supen 
dent.     In  any  case  the  lessons  should  be  informal,  and  take  place  wben 
sion  offers  in  the  shape  of  something  of  interest,  and  they  should  new 
more  than  twenty  minutes  or  so,  as  the  attention  of  children  soon  flag 
good  teacher  will  be  able  to  find  countless  objects  of  interest,  and  to 
children  in  devising  many  interesting  experiments  to  test  their  ded 
or  the  reasons  for  doing  just  such  and  such  operations  in  the  garden, 
it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  keep  to  the  lessons  described  in  the  leaflets 
other  similar  ones  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  but  as  the  teac" 
into  sympathy  with  the  method  and  experienced  in  its  working,  they 
make  lessons  for  themselves. 

The  teacher  need  not  necessarily  know  anything  about  the  objects 
dealt  with  at  first,  but  may  bring  them  in  and  study  them  for  himself 
what  he  can  find  out  about  them,  and  refer  to  the  superintendent 
tours  for  confirmation  or  correction  of  his  ideas.  Only  the  best 
howevor,  should  try  so  much,  and  the  majority  should  at  first  rely 
leaflets  and  on  the  lessons  given  by  the  superintendent.  In  no  case  sh 
teacher  give  a  lesson  on  any  common  object  or  phenomenon  until  he 
carefully  studied  it  himself  and  become  familiar  with  it,  and  with  the 
mistakes  into  which  the  scholars  may  fall.  Ho  should,  however,  r 
afraid  to  confess  ignorance  to  his  pupils,  nor  to  tell  them  that  so  ai 
all  he  knows,  and  he  should  never  under  any  circumstances  give  i 
reasons  ;  let  him,  if  he  can,  suggest  possible  reasons,  and  try  to  test  1 
with  his  pupils'  aid.  As  he  gains  in  familiarity  with  the  natural 
about  him,  let  him  sometimes  take  his  pupils  into  the  field  or  the  ju 
along  the  road,  to  look  for  objects  of  interest,  which  may  be  brougb 
study,  and  planted,  if  necessary,  in  the  school  garden.  Let  him  set 
opportunity  of  getting  his  pupils  to  observe  for  themselves.  Let 
example,  sometimes  ask  them  to  describe  what  they  liave  seen  at  the 
on  their  way  to  school ;  this  will  form  an  excellent  theme  for  essay 
and  accuracy  of  observation  should  be  highly  marked  :  let  tho  descri] 
be  as  brief  as  possible  consistent  with  accuracy.  If  the  pupils  make  i 
in  descriptions  or  observations,  let  him  refer  them  back  to  the  original 
not  simply  tell  thorn  that  they  are  wrong,  nor  correct  their  answers, 
tho  view  of  aiding  the  teachers  in  such  directions  of  work,  questions  for 
are  appended  to  the  leaflets  issued  by  the  Royal  Botsoie  Qkid 
teachers  are  left  to  find  out  for  themselves  the  answers  to  these  qnca 
and  they  should  refer  to  the  superintendent  in  cases  of  doubt. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  general  scheme  which  is  now  beginning  operation 
must  be  content  to  hasten  slowly,  and  not  expect  results  too  mod. 
we  have  tried  to  go  too  fast,  with  the  result  that  we  have  scarcely  pr 
nt  all,  and  in  future  we  must  try  to  avoid  this  error. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  this  method  of  teaching  is  equally  «••]! 
to  the  teaching  of  young  children  by  their  parents  independently  of  t 
courses.     Let  parents  start  their  children  with  littlo  gardens  of  their 
teach  them  on  thaw  lines.    They  »ill  fin 
to  bt»  desired. 
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NOTE    II. 

CEYLON  ADMINISTRATION  REPORTS,  1902.  PART 
IV.  MISCELLANEOUS.  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
(Extract   From). 


XXIV.— Report  of  Mr.  C.  Driebero,  Svrmxamvxs-t  o» 
fWnnt.  Gardens  (Extract  from). 

The  utility  of  the  gardens  cannot,  particularly  at  this  early  stage,  be  gauged 
by  receipts  or  profits,  as  in  most  cases  they  are  situated  in  remote  parts  of  the 
Island,  where  they  are  calculated  to  do  more  good  than  if  close  to  market 
centres.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  a  market  has  yet  to  spring  up  for  the  pro- 
ducts introduced  through  and  grown  in  the  sohool  gardens.  It  is  indeed  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  scheme  to  create  a  demand  forsuoh  products,  and  better 
financial  results  are  bound  to  follow  as  the  scheme  matures.  It  should  be 
further  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  the  implements  and  seeds  supplied  to 
them,  the  teachers  receive  do  finanoial  aid,  and  are  not  permitted  to  employ 
and  charge  for  hired  labour  :  all  the  operations  in  the  garden  have  to  be 
performed  by  the  scholars  themselves.  The  additional  work  demanded  of 
teachers  in  connection  with  this  scheme  is  of  a  special  and,  in  most  oases,  of 
an  exacting  nature,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  should  expeot  some 
recognition  of  that  work  when  satisfactorily  performed  :  for  if  ornamental 
gardening  among  railway  station  masters  is  considered  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment by  the  offer  of  prizes,  much  more  bo  is  economic  gardening  among 
schoolmasters  deserving  of  recognition  and  reward.  At  the  same  time  the 
school  children  must  also  be  encouraged,  and  an  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
should  act  as  a  great  incentive  to  good  work. 

The  resolution  of  the  Colombo  Agri-Horticultural  Society  to  hold  village 
shows  (the  benefits  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on)  and  to 
award  prizes  for  school  gardens  will  materially  help  on  the  scheme.  I  am  also 
sanguine  of  raising  a  fund  for  providing  prizes  for  school  children.  So  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  the  good  work  of  both  teachers  and  scholars  being 
recognised  from  outside  the  Department. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  question,  "  What  practical  purpose  do 
these  school  gardens  serve  ?  "  They  constitute  in  each  Province  so  many 
centres  from  which  the  people  can  obtain  seeds  and  plants  of  edible  and  other- 
wise useful  products.  Whether  from  laok  of  energy  or  opportunity,  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  villager  to  procure  for  himself  such  seeds  and  plants 
from  the  Botanic  Gardens  or  other  looal  or  foreign  source  as  it  would  be  to  his 
advantage  to  have.  The  occasional  distribution  of  seeds  through  headmen 
is  attended  by  very  uncertain  results,  and  only  whero  a  Government  agent 
or  his  Assistant  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in  seed  distribution  has  any 
definite  advantage  followed.  In  consequence  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
change,  either  as  regards  variety  or  quality  of  produce,  in  village  cultivation 
for  many  years  past,  and  such  improvement  as  there  has  been  is  of  a  local 
nature,  as  arising  from  Bpocial  local  influence.  Now,  however,  the  school 
gardens  serve  as  agencies  between  the  village  and  the  central  stock  garden, 
and,  through  the  latter,  all  other  possible  sources  of  seed  supply. 

In  this  way  each  garden  is  a  means  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  tbo  people 
such  improved  and  new  varieties  of  plants  as  are  suitable  for  cultivation  by 
them.  The  multiplication  of  food  crops,  particularly  in  districts  where  the 
ordinary  diet  of  the  people  is  lacking  in  quality  and  variety,  is,  it  will  bo 
readily  admitted,  an  important  factor  in  sanitary  reform,  and  the  school 
garden  soheme  has  provided  the  organisation  for  effecting  this. 
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Further  the  school  garden  serves  as  an  object  lesson,  inasmuch  ■ 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  I 
tributed ;  and  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the  village  c 
proverbially  conservative,  could  not  afford,  even  if  he  desired,  to  i 
experiment. 

Through  the  central  stock  garden  the  school  gardens  provide 
exchange  of  seed,  so  important  an  element  in  the  improvement  of 
which  the  best  seeds  of  one  district  are  introduced  into  another  and « 
In  terms  of  a  Circular  I  have  issued  with  reference  to  the  selection 
nervation  of  seed,  one-third  of  the  selected  seed  is  retained  for  future 
the  school  garden,  one-third  distributed  among  the  children  a 
parents,  and  the  remaining  third  transmitted  to  me. 

In  this  connection  I  might  mention  that  the  collection  and  select 
ing  and  storing,  packing  and  distributing  of  seed,  constitute  one  of 
duties  of  the  manager  of  the  stock  garden,  who  also  keeps  a  record  of 
distributed. 

My  travels  in  the  interior  have  brought  to  my  knowledge'many  little 
facts,  and  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  discovering  and  supphn 
wants  of  particular  localities.  In  some  parts  such  invaluable  trees  m 
bread-fruit  are  not  seen,  though  the  people  can  ill-afford  to  be  withe 
the  radish  has  never  been  heard  of,  and  no  use  is  being  made  of  such 
vegetables  as  bandakkai  {Hibiscus  exulentus)  and  alanga  (Ipomaea  m 
and  yet  the  people  are  content  to  eat  the  flower  buds  of  kahata 
arborea)  and  other  wild  products  of  unknown  food  value.  A  visitor 
Gold  Coast,  whom  I  supplied  with  a  collection  of  native  vegetable 
recognised  among  them  species  that  were  found  in  West  Africa,  bat 
of  which  were  unknown.  The  same  state  of  affairs  exists  in  parts  of  tl 
which  for  want  of  exploiting  by  an  agricultural  official  have  so  long 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  many  edible  products.  But  the  constant  i 
seed  of  native  vegetables,  exotics  possible  of  cultivation,  and  new 
introduced  from  abroad  (some  of  which  like  Australian  spinach — i 
podium  album — have  taken  to  the  soil  with  the  people)  that  has  gone 
the  school  gardens  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  meeting  the  » 
country  districts.  The  useful  work  done  in  this  way  it  is  of 
possible  to  gauge  at  present,  but  should  be  soon  apparent. 

In  1806  the  Indian  Government  felt  justified  in  expending  a  sum 
than  Rs.  108,000  in  the  purchase  of  carrot  seed  for  free  distribution 
out  India.     With  the  knowledge — through  printed  reports — of  the  i 
ate  history  of  this  magnificent  experiment,  I  venture  to  think  our  sy* 
supplying  seed  through  the  agency  of  the  school  gardens,  when 
their  cultivation  is  demonstrated,  is  a  surer,  if  less  conspicuous  t 
inducing  the  village  cultivator  to  grow  a  larger  variety  and  better  qi 
food  crops. 

In  the  stock  garden  I  am  making  as  complete  as  possible  a  co 
native  and  foreign  varioties  of  the  yam,  the  cultivation  of  which  a 
think,  be  too  largely  taken  up  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Island. 

Besides  vegetables,  the  school  gardens  are  growing  fruits  suit 
cultivation  in  the  different  localities,  so  that  it  will  not  be  long  befc 
will  exist  at  each  school  garden  so  many  agencies  in  the  shape  of 
trees  for  the  extension  of  fruit  cultivation  in  the  Island. 

At  present  fruits  like  the  sapodilla  (Aehras  Sapota),  which,  as  in  Col 
should  when  in  season  be  found  in  quantities  in  our  markets,  are  r 
and  the  tree  is  only  found  growing  in  old  gardens. 

The  plants  for  the  nursery  of  frail  tires  in  the  rto 
by  ill"  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  as  well  u-s  raised  from  seed,    from 
U  right  of  Mirigoma  1  B  adl  Of  the  excellont  mangos 
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by  him.  from  the  Trinidad  Botanic  Garden  seeds  of  a  highly  recommended 
guava,  from  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Queensland  eight  of  the  best 
varieties  of  bananas  grown  in  that  Colony.  The  bananas  are  now  well  es- 
tablished in  the  stock  garden,  and  are  already  throwing  out  shoots,  which  will 
be  shortly  available  for  distribution.  The  varieties  received  are  named 
"  Ladies'  fingers."  "  8ngar,"  "  Moku,"  "  Butter,"  "  Delana,"  and  "  Decca." 
I  am  expecting  a  further  Bupply  of  banana  plants  from  Fiji.  Prom  the 
Director-General  of  Agriculture  for  India  I  have  received  three  varieties  of 
American  sweet  potatoes  found  suitable  for  cultivation  in  India,  viz.,  the 
"  Nancimond."  "  New  Jersey,"  and  "  Virginia."  These  I  hope  to  gradually 
ppread  about  the  country. 

The  Ceylon  goiya  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  an  expert  market  gardener. 
The  contrary  is  only  true  of  special  communities  and  districts,  where  a  know- 
ledge of  horticulture,  as  of  carpentry  or  basket-making,  may  be  said  to  be 
hereditary.  So  that  technical  instruction  in  this,  as  in  other  industrial 
occupations,  must  be  recognised  as  supplying  a  want  which,  though  it  may 
not  be  popularly  admitted,  really  exists. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  school  gardening  as  a  desirable  occupation 
for  children  from  a  physical,  sanitary,  and  recreative  point  of  view,  there  is 
the  advantage  that  must  follow  a  study  of  plants  and  the  details  of  their 
cultivation  and  growth,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  observation  and 
reasoning  on  lines  suggested  by  such  study.  I  am  convinced  that  the  children 
who  work  in  school  gardens  are  acquiring  much  useful  information  of  a 
practical  character. 

With  the  idea  of  developing  the  educational  side  of  the  scheme,  pamphlets 
and  leaflets  in  English  and  Sinhalese  have  been  printed  and  freely  circulated. 
The  first,  prepared  by  the  Director  of  Botanic  Gardens,  treats  of  school 
gardens  and  nature  study.  The  laying  out  of  a  garden  was  the  subject  of  a 
leaflet  written  by  me,  and  I  have  also  prepared  a  junior  and  senior  course  in 
the  study  of  plant  life.  The  Government  entomologist  has  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  silkworm  and  silk. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  (through  the  agency  of  school  gardens)  to  popu- 
larise sericulture  as  a  homo  industry  in  the  villages.  I  have  supplied  twenty- 
eight  schools  with  mulberry  cuttings  for  providing  a  stock  of  food  for  the 
silkworms.  A  few  schools  were  also  supplied  with  silkworm  eggs  provided 
by  Mr.  Green,  but  these  failed  to  hatch  out  owing  to  the  eggs  not  having  been 
previously  subjected  to  refrigeration.  It  is  intended  to  shortly  distribute  a 
fresh  lot  of  eggs  after  the  necessary  refrigeration.  In  the  meantime  I  have 
placed  myself  in  communication  with  Professor  Mukerji,  an  Indian  authority 
on  sericulture,  as  well  as  the  Principal  of  the  Sericulture  School  at  Rampur 
Boalia,  Rajshahi,  with  a  view  to  drawing  supplies  of  eggs  from  India. 

In  apiculture  the  experimental  working  of  a  frame  hive  is  still  being  con- 
tinued. Through  this  means  I  have  gained  some  useful  information  in  the 
management  of  Ceylon  bees.  Though  my  efforts  to  induce  the  bees  to  store 
honey  in  a  "  super  "  have  proved  unsuccessful,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  they  can  be  sufficiently  domesticated  to  build  in  frames,  and  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  rational  method  of  keeping  bees  for  honey  and  wax,  displacing 
the  rough  and  ready  devices  in  vogue  among  the  natives,  necessitating  the 
employment  of  drastic  measures  for  securing  the  honey  and  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  valuable  insect  life.  The  garden  honey  I  have  produced  has  proved 
to  be  infinitely  superior  to  ordinary  wild  honey.  Not  the  least  important 
aspect  of  the  experiment  in  apiculture  is  the  possible  advantage  of  bee-keep- 
iug  to  the  planting  industry,  as  insuring  more  certain  fertilisation  in  the  case 
of  fruit-bearing  crops, 

A  complete  set  of  grafting  and  budding  tools  was  procured  from  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Sons,  London,  and  they  are  at  present  being  used  in  the  stock  garden 
oefore  utilising  them  for  demonstrations  at  school  gardens. 
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I  have  made  a  number  of  experiment*  with  insecticides  and 
the  means  of  applying  them,  and  have  devised  a  convenient  hand  | 
"  cyclone  nozzle  "  attachment  for  delivering  sprays  in  the  form  of  i 
was  led  to  do  this  in  consequence  of   "  knapsack  "  spraying  mac  hi  i 
too  cumbersome  for  work  out  here.      I  am  keeping  a  stock  of    mi 
miJpng  up  kerosine  emulsion  and  Bordeaux  solution  for  use  in  school 
whenever  necessary.       As  a  cheap  and  non-poisonous  insecticide  I  : 
a  mixture  of  castor  oil  and  soap,  emulsified  with  the  aid  of  carbonate  < 
As  both  the  oil  and  the  soap  are  procurable  by  teachers,    it  would 
necessary  to  supply  them  with  the  carbonate,  which  is  cheap  enough  and 
be  forwarded  in  parcel  form  through  the   poet,   thus  doing   away 
inconvenience  of  having  to  send  fluid  preparations. 

The  treatment  of  betel  disease  has  also  received  my  attention.      In 
I  took  in  hand  a  diseased  plot  of  betel  in  Jawatta,  situated  at  a  com 
distance  from  my  office,  and  visited  the  garden  often  while  it  was  under  t 
ment.     I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  measures  adoDted  bv  me  were  att 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  CANADA. 


How  to  educate — to  lead  up  to  a  higher  intellectual,  social,  and 
moral  standard — the  aboriginal,  or,  as  we  like  to  call  them,  the 
inferior  races,  is  always  a  problem  of  no  little  complexity.  The 
difficulty  varies  partly  with  the  motives  and  ideas  with  which 
we  set  out  to  attempt  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  partly  with 
the  natural  habits  and  the  environments  of  the  people  themselves. 
In  the  more  distant  tropical  countries  where  the  Aborigines,  when 
first  brought  into  contact  with  white  men,  were  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  barbarism ;  where  there  is  no  white  permanently -resident 
population  with  whom  they  may  be  brought  into  business  compe- 
tition or  social  comparison,  where  consequently  they  can  be  treated 
as  a  separate  unit,  the  problem  is  a  comparatively  easy  one.  But  in 
the  temperate  zone,  where  they  may  have  been  for  some  time  con- 
sorting with  civilised  people,  where  there  is  a  "  poor  white  "  popula- 
tion, and  where  it  ia  a  question  whether  or  not  the  two  races  can  fuse 
one  with  the  other,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  complexity.  It  is  a 
question  no  less  for  the  politician  than  for  the  educationalist 
whether  or  not  the  attempt  should  be  made  so  to  raise  the  lower 
race,  that  the  dividing  line  between  it  and  the  higher  grade  of 
civilisation  may  eventually  be  obliterated.  Education,  however, 
of  some  sort  we  all  admit  it  to  be  our  duty  to  provide  for  our 
less  civilised  brother,  though  we  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  will  he  do  with  it "  ? 

Do  we  get  even  now  from  the  oldest  of  all  our  Colonies  any 
satisfactory  answer?  In  considering  the  prospects  and  the  result 
of  the  education  of  the  Aborigines — wrongly,  but  universally  called 
"  Indians  " — of  Canada,  we  must  bear  it  in  mind  that  there  are 
two  Canadas,  the  old  and  the  new,  the  East  and  the  West ;  that, 
while  the  bringing  of  the  latter  within  the  area  of  civilisation  and 
education  is  a  matter  of  little  more  than  thirty  years,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  former  the  Indians  have  been  Christians  at  least  in 
name,  and  more  or  less  civilised,  for  between  two  or  three  centuries. 
For  the  further  understanding  of  the  position  one  must  touch  on 
history,  statistics,  and  religion. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Dominion  the  care  of  the  Indians  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  each  Province,  and  as  in  the 
Eastern  or  Acadian  Provinces — Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island — the  early  settlers  had  been 
French  and  the  early  missionaries  Jesuits,  their  education — if 
education  it  could  be  called — was  practically  left  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Very  little  indeed,  it  must  lx» 
confessed,  was  clone  towards  the  raising  of  the  raw  to  u  higher 
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social  or  intellectual  level.  True,  they  were  all  nominally 
and  each  settlement  of  any  size  has  its  little  church  d< 
St.  Anne.    The  Indians  wear  whit©  men's  clothes,  to  a  consi 
extent  they  follow  white  men's  pursuits ;   they  have  shed 
the  relics  of  their  vagrant,  and  all  those  of  their  purely 
life ;  but  they  remain,  if  a  quiet  and  harmless,   still  a 
and   an  inferior  race.     Since  they  passed   under  the  care 
Dominion  Government  more  seems  to  have  been  done  in  the 
lishment  of  day  schools  ;  but  in  looking  through  the  agents'  rep 
in  the  Blue  Book  one  finds  very  little  of  an  encouraging  charaeti 
The  attendance  is  very  slack  and  irregular.  "The  parents 
interest,"  is  a  constantly  recurring  remark.    There  are,  for  in 
three  schools  in  one  district  in  New  Brunswick,  with  100 
children   on    the    lx>oks,  and    the  average    attendance    is 
twelve.    In  the  Province  of  Quebec  some  of  these  day  schools 
to  be  excellently  managed,  and  the  results  very  good ;  not 
among  the  Iroquois  of  Caughnawaga,  and  the  Hurons  of 
Whether  it  is  due  to  the  absence  of  competition  as  to  the  wel 
of  the  Indians,  or  to  the  fact  that  such  institutions  are  compara 
modern,  whereas  the    settlement  of  the  east  of  the  Domini 
relatively  old,   it  is  a  fact  that   in  none  of   these  four  Pro 
is  there  one  boarding  or  industrial  school  for  the  Indian  child 
and  consequently  there  are  no  official  data  available  as  to  thai 
gress,  if  any,  in  technical  education. 

To  understand  the  problem  of  dealing  with  its  Aborigine 
presented  to  the  Canadian  Government,  one  must  get  some 
of  the  vast  size  of  the  country.    The  eastern  edge  of  the  Dom 
in  Labrador  is   in  Long.   55   W. ;     the   western  edge   nort 
Vancouver  Island,  is  in  Long.  135  W.     Its  most  southerly 
in  Lake  Erie,  is  in  Lat.  41.30  N.  (about  that  of  Florence,  in 
its  northern   limit  is — well,   the  Pole.    Leaving  the  Esqui 
out  of  the  reckoning,  there  are  about  100,000  "  Indians  '*  scat 
over  this  enormous  area.     While  the  original  nations  or 
may  have  been  comparatively  few,  the  present  sub-divisions 
"  bands  "  are  almost  innumerable,  while  the  various  language 
dialects  have  not  yet  been  tabulated.    It  must  be  remem 
that  thirty-five  years  ago  all  the  country  to  the  west  of 
St.    Marie    was,   speaking    broadly,   unoccupied    and    unkn 
The  Indians  were  wild,  untamed,  and  in  some  cases  dangerous, 
it  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  that  they 
all  been  brought  under  control,  and  have  accepted  superx 
without  any  serious  disturbance  or  expression  of  dissatisfactio 

One  cannot  dispense  with  statistics,   and   these   are 
profusely  in  the  report  made  annually  by  the  Deputy-Supei 
dent  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
mentary  head  of  the  Department.    From  it  we  learn  th 
the  290  Indian  schools  of  all  classes  in  the  Dominion.  40  are 


•  The  lilue  liook  referred  U>  is,  '•  Dominion  of  (ajnvia  :  Annual  Report 
Depart incnl  of  Indian  Alnur-. " 
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as  undenominational ;  104  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  90  with  the  Church  of  England ;  40 
with  the  Methodist,  and  13  with  the  Presbyterian  Churches. 
The  number  of  children  (in  1900)  was  9,576  as  against  9,634  in 
1899,  and  the  average  attendance  6,117,  as  against  6,193,  a  slight 
decrease  in  both  direetions."  Of  these  290  schools  226  are  day, 
42  boarding,  and  22  industrial  schools,  and  these  are  apportioned 
among  the  several  Provinces  and  Churches,  and  according  (roughly) 
to  the  number  of  Indians,  as  follows :  For  the  4,000  Indians  in 
the  three  Maritime  Provinces  there  are  17  day  schools ;  for  the 
11,000  Indians  in  Quebec  there  are  on  record  but  18  day  schools  ; 
and,  as  said  above,  no  boarding  or  industrial  schools.  In  the 
Maritime  Provinces  the  Indians  are  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  and 
in  Quebec  almost  entirely  so.  Of  the  20,000  Indians  in  Ontario 
one-third  are  Roman  Catholic,  one-fourth  Anglican,  and  one-fifth 
Methodist,  while  there  are  still  3,000  registered  as  pagans.  For 
the  1,459  children  there  are  74  day,  1  boarding,  and  5  industrial 
schools.  In  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories — i.e.,  the 
country  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains — there  are  24,500 
Indians,  5,000  being  Romanists,  rather  more  than  that  number 
Anglicans,  4,000  Methodists,  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
pagans,  and  3,000  unaccounted  for.  The  2,900  children  have  79 
day,  34  boarding,  and  10  industrial  schools.    In  British  Columbia 

parts  of  which  are  really  unexplored — there  are  .nominally 
24,500  Indians,  of  whom  (roughly)  11,000  are  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  4,000  tabulated  as  Anglicans,  and  3,000  as 
Methodists ;  while  for  the  1,500  children  there  are  28  day,  7 
boarding,  and  7  industrial  schools.  In  these  two  latter  districts, 
and  still  more  so  in  those  designated  as  "  Outside  Treaty  Limits," 
the  figures  and  details  in  the  Blue  Book  are  necessarily  approximate 
only. 

It  is  sad  to  read  in  many  of  the  Indian  Agents'  Reports  such 
words  as  these :  "  There  is  no  school  in  this  reserve.''  "  Few  of 
the  children  on  this  reserve  have  any  education."  But  this  must 
necessarily  be  so  at  present,  considering  the  enormous  size  of  the 
country  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  providing  schools  and 
teachers  everywhere  and  for  every  "  band."  Many  of  the  "  bands  " 
are  very  small,  and  in  some  of  them,  owing  to  the  diseases  which 
come  from  the  change  in  their  manner  of  living,  the  number  of 
children  has  been  very  much  reduced.  Of  the  value  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  the  day  schools  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  estimate.  The  attendance  is  lax  and  very  uncertain,  the 
parents  paying  no  heed  to  school  matters  and  having  no  hesitation 
in  carrying  their  children  off  on  any  jaunt  they  themselves  may 
wish  to  take.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces'  day  schools  ten  children 
reached  the  sixth  standard ;  in  Quebec  only  four ;  in  Ontario 
eleven,  in  British  Columbia  one,  and  in  Manitoba  twenty-five  (but 
as  these  are  all  reported  from  one  school  with  a  total  attendance 
of  forty-nine  the  figures  must  be  looked  on  with  suspicion),  while 
the  North-West  Territories  and  "  outside  "  report  none  at  all. 
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In  the  Boarding  and  Industrial  Schools  we  are  brought 
closer  contact  with  the  children  and  are  able  to  come  to  some 
elusions  as  to  what  can  be  done,  and  is  being  done,  with 
But  here,  again,  the  sixth  standard  test  seems  to  be  misl 
For  instance,  out  of  466  children  in  these  schools  in  Ontario  t 
reach  that  standard.  British  Columbia  shows  forty  out  of 
Manitoba  only  one  out  of  560,  and  the  North- West  Terri 
eleven  out  of  1,798. 

As  to  practical  and  technical  education  we  find,  of  coui 
in  the  Boarding  Schools  the  girls  are  taught  needlework,  waahi 
baking,  and  cooking,  and  household  duties  of  all  kinds,  and 
lmys  farming,  gardening,  and  "  chores  "  generally.     In   tht 
dustrial  Schools  little  more  can  be  taught  the  girls  than 
Boarding  Schools,   but  among  the  boys  we  find   returned 
carpenters,  forty-five  shoemakers,  ten  tailors,  thirteen  blacks; 
forty-two  bakers,  five  harness  makers,  two  printers,  five  pai 
and  one  engineer.     It  may  at  first  be  thought  that  the  num 
those  following  any  definite  trade  is  rather  limited,  but  it  mi 
l>orne  in  mind  that  the  ojjenings  for  Indian  lads  in  trades,  bus 
or  manufactures  are  exceedingly  few.     It  is  held  to  be  undesi 
to  encourage  them — except  some  exceptional  cases — to  enter  \am 
and  it  is  almost  everywhere  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  make 
and  clothes.    There  is  tiao,  evidently,  a  Feeling  in  I 
educating  Indians  at  the  public  expense  in  trades  which  n 
them  to  enter  the  market  in  competition  with  white  labour 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  boys  not  included  in  the 
list  of  trades  are  taught  gardening,  farming,  or  stock  raising 
some  of  the  schools,  where  the  land  and  situation  is  favour* 
cultivation  is  carried  on  upon  a  considerable  scale  ;  for  instai 
at  the  Mohawk  Institute  on  the  Six  Nation's  Reserve  in  On1 
which  is  supported  by  the  New  England  Company,  there 
last  year  100  acres  "  under  hoe,"  and  a  large  number  of  cattle 
pigs  are  raised,  and  a  profitable  business  done  in  "  products 
hog."     Of  course,  in  such  cases  a  farm  bailiff  and  a  farm  hai 
two  have  to  be  kept,  but  all  the  lighter  work  is  done  by  the 
on  the  410  acres  owned  by  the  school.    The  Mount  Elgi: 
near  St.  Thomas, Ontario,  in  addition  to  its  own  _>lu  acres, 
300  acres,  and  reports  having  over  200  head  of  cattle.     Bt 
contrary,  the  Shingwauk  Home,  at  Sault  St.  M  m  loc 

unfortunately,  on  such  poor  ground  that  it  barely  pays  to  cult» 
it,  and  nothing  can  be  raised  for  sale.  C&rpantexing,  has,  ofco 
an  attraction  for  most  boys.  In  a  new  country,  it  is  essential 
every  one  living  on  a  farm  should  be  more  or  less  of  a  carpeo 
should  be  able  to  make  gates,  repair  a  wagon,  or  a  sleigh,  and 
least  all  the  rougher  work  of  building  a  house  and  a  barn. 
Indians,  excepting,  perhaps,  those  living  on  the  prairies,  are 
nature  workers  in  wood,  and,  when  things  are  a  little  leas  i 
rough  than  they  are  at  present,  it  would  seem  likely  that  i 
young  Indians  would  find  carving  a  profitable  trade.  They  sh 
be  encouraged  to  make  their  own  designs,  if  they  show  any  apU 
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for  doing  bo.  Years  ago,  in  New  Brunswick,  some  of  the  Melicete 
Indians  used  to  carve  very  well  in  soap-stone,  their  representations 
of  animals  being  most  natural  and  life-like. 

"  You  asked  of  the  Queen  that  your  children  should  be  educated, 
and  the  presence  here  to-day  of  the  children  shows  how  wise  you 
were  in  preferring  that  request,  and  how  faithfully  and  generously 
your  desires  have  been  met."  So  spoke  the  Prince  of  Wales  last 
year  at  the  great  Indian  gathering  at  Calgary.  The  reports  of  the 
various  Indian  Agents  and  Commissioners  testify  to  the  good 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  boarding  and  industrial  schools. 
"  The  Boarding  Schools,"  Commissioner  Laird  says,  "  are,  as  a 
whole,  more  popular  with  the  Indians  than  the  Industrial  schools, 
because  they  do  not  necessitate  sending  their  children  any  con- 
siderable distance,"  an  objection  that  does  not  tell  against  the  system 
of  the  latter,  but  which  merely  seems  to  show  that  there  are  an 
insufficient  number  of  such  schools.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  not  really  very  clear.  An  Industrial  School,  to  earn  its 
capitation  grant,  has  to  teach  four  trades ;  and  this  is  not  always 
very  easy  to  do.  Farming,  carpentering,  saddlery,  are  obvious 
trades  which  are  essential ;  but  tailoring  and  shoemaking  require 
a  trained  teacher.  Few  of  the  schools  are  near  enough  to  a  town 
to  enable  them  to  get  the  services  of  an  instructor  to  be  hired  for 
so  many  hours  a  week,  while  still  fewer  have  the  means  of  keeping 
such  instructors  permanently  on  their  staff,  or  of  finding  sufficient 
occupation  for  them.  Besides,  as  observed  before,  it  is  cheaper  to 
buy  than  to  make  clothes  and  shoes  by  hand.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  attempt  to  turn  Indian  children  into  skilled 
mechanics  has  not  so  far  been  successful,  and  that  it  is  not  being 
followed  up. 

This  paragraph  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  Principal  of  the 
Regina  Industrial  School,  may  be  worth  giving  in  extenso : — 
"  Besides  the  farm  and  garden  work  instruction  is  given  in  carpen- 
try, painting,  glazing,  baking,  and  printing.  The  instruction  in 
these  lines  is  followed  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  teach  those 
disposed  to  learn  trades,  but  so  as  to  utilise  the  educational  function 
of  manual  work.  An  effort  is  made  to  get  pupils  to  think  as  much 
as  possible  by  means  of  tools  and  materials.  This  often  means  loss 
of  time  and  materials ;  but  a  boy  thinks  harder  over  his  mistakes 
and  failures  than  over  instruction  volunteered.  To  allow  trade 
boys  to  make  mistakes  often  means  loss  in  money,  but  gain  in 
thoughtful  boy,  a  commodity  beyond  value.  Recognising  that 
it  is  only  the  very  small  minority  of  the  boys  who  will  follow  trades 
in  this  distinctively  farming  country,  the  instruction  is  shapeel 
rather  towards  making  "  handy  "  farmers  than  tradesmen.  Of 
course,  at  the  same  time  any  pupil  showing  mechanical  genius 
is  encouraged  to  follow  his  bent,  and  we  have  at  present  one  of  last 
year's  graduates  on  the  carpenter  staff  at  the  Mounted  Police  Head- 

I quarters,  giving  great  satisfaction."  The  future  of  all,  but  especially 
that  of  the  girl,  pupils  is  a  matter  of  grave  anxiety  to  their  teachers. 
It  is  natural  that  their  regard  should  lie  centered  upon  the  welfare 
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of  the  individuals  who  have  been  under  their  care  rather  than 
the  general,  but  perhaps  less  obvious,  good  of  the  race  to  i 
those  children  ljelong.    Of  course,  when  a  child,  at  the  coinp 
of  its  school  course,  returns  to  the  ranche  there  is  a  great  pro 
bility,  almost  a  certainty,  that  its  educational  attainments  as 
as  its  moral  tone  will  deteriorate  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  const 
return  of  such  children  must,  even  at  the  expense  of  deterio: 
to  individuals,  gradually  raise  the  intellectual  and  moral  tone  o 
ranche ;  and  more  especially  will  this  be  the  case  if  marriages 
be  arranged   between  the  educated  and  Christianized  youn 
both  sexes.     "  I  regret  that  all  these  girls  could  not  be  sui 
and  happily  married  before  leaving  the  school.    Their  honn 
the  reserve  will  have  many  drawbacks,  but  if  they  went  hoi 
married  women  they  would  lje  Safer.    Their  good  principles 
too  recently  inculcated.    They  inherit  none  of  these,  which  con 
quently   are   very  superficial   and   near   the  surface ;  and 
heredity  draws  them  in  the  other  direction."'    (Report  o: 
Joseph's  Industrial  School). 

That  excellent  girls'  school  at  All  Hallows  Mission,  Yale, 
has  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  hitherto  of  there  be; 
the  neighbourhood  no  school  for  the  education  of  Indian 
but,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  New  England  Company,  t 
has  now  been  remedied,  and  a  boys'  school  has  been  erected 
to  Lytton,  B.C.    As  this  is  in  the  "  dry  belt,"  where  nothing 
grow  without  water  and  everything  apparently  will  grow 
riantly  with  it,  the  promoters  of  the  school  intend  to  train 
boys  in  the  science  of  irrigation,  so  that,  when  that  is  more 
resorted  to — as  will  soon  be  the  case  both  in  Alberta  and  in  Bri 
Columbia — Indians  may  be  used  as  irrigators  instead  of  the  Chine 
who  at  present  are  mostly  employed. 

The  experiment  is  being  tried  in  the  North-West  of  plan 
some  of  the  "  graduates  "  (as  they  call  them)  of  the  Boarding 
Industrial  Schools  in  a  separate  colony,  apart  from  the  ranc 
of  the  old  people,  each  young  fellow  obtaining  a  grant  of  la 
and  an  advance  to  enable  him  to  start  his  farm  and  erect  a  ho 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  result,  which  ought  to  be  gi 
but  much  will  depend  on  the  tact  and  influence  of  the  agen 
charge. 

Mr.  Vowell,   the   Superintendent  in  British   Columbia,   w 
chronicling  the  steady  progress  made  in  the  Boarding  and  Indus 
Schools,  and  testifying  to  the  devotion  of  the  teachers  to  thi 
work,  dwells  in  his  report  on  the  absence  among  Indian  child 
of  the  same  incentive  te  study  as  there  is  among  white  childrc 
which,  of  course,  is  obvious  and  true.    But  in  one  school  urn 
Mr.  Vowell's  supervision  this  has  been,  he  must  be  aware, 
great  extent  remedied.    At  All  Hallows.  Yale,  there  are  two  sci 
Canadian  and  Indian,  quite  distinct,  but  side  by  side  and 
one  management,  and  the  result  is  in  every  way  most  satisfac 
Not  only  has  the  prejudice  of  Canadians  of  the  better  class 
being  brought  into  close  proximity  with   Indians  been  en 
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overcome — no  slight  gain  tor  both  ot  the  races  who  are  to  live  in 
the  same  province — but  a  healthy  stimulus  as  to  school-work  is 
given  to  the  Indian  children,  who  strive  to  keep  stride,  not  alto- 
gether unsuccessfully,  with  their  white  compeers.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  Indian  girls  are  very  musical,  and  that  one 
of  them,  who  had  for  some  time  played  for  the  chapel  services, 
two  years  ago  passed  with  credit  the  examination  of  the  "  Associated 
Board,"  when  the  Examiner  paid  what  is  now  an  annual  visit 
to  Yale. 

Though  it  is  not  exactly  illustrative  of  technical  education,  yet 
perhaps  as  showing  the  poetic  side  of  the  Indian  character  it,  may 
be  permissible  to  give  in  extenso  a  composition  by  an  Indian  girl 
twelve  years  old,  in  the  Yale  School : — 

"  About  music.  There  is  music  in  everything,  but  of  different 
kinds.  God  loves  music,  so  there  is  always  music  and  singing 
in  heaven.  There  is  music  on  earth,  too,  but  the  music  in  heaven 
ia  the  best,  and  much  more  prettier.  We  have  a  pretty  kind  of 
music  in  us  when  we  dance  and  sing  and  play.  God  made  every- 
thing, and  He  gave  power  to  the  birds  to  have  music,  and  to  the 
brook  and  to  the  wind,  too.  If  you  stand  near  the  telegraph  wires 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  yoxi  will  hear  lovely  music.  Some  birds 
have  hardly  any  music.  The  pretty  birds  cannot  have  a  nice 
music,  because  the}-  have  something  pretty  already,  and  the  birds 
that  are  plain  have  a  lovely  music  in  their  throats,  because  they 
have  only  dull  feathers  to  cover  them  ;  they  are  not  pretty  outside. 

"  Some  people  can  make  nice  music  with  their  hands  ;  they  play 
good,  but  they  have  to  keep  their  hands  straight,  and  sit  up  straight, 
too.  We  have  the  best  music  in  chapel  always,  and  sometimes  I 
think  when  we  go  to  heaven  we  will  be  able  to  sing  good  because 
we  learnt  to  sing  in  chajiel  first. 

"  Little  birds  sit  on  trees  and  sing  their  music ;  only  one  bird 
flies  and  sings  too ;  it  goes  very  high,  but  I  never  could  see  it. 
Sometimes  the  wind  only  blows  a  little,  and  then  the  music  is  very 
soft  and  sometimes  it  blows  hard  and  then  the  music  is  very 
loud.  The  thunder  makes  the  loudest  music.  The  river  flows 
fast ;  there  is  a  lot  of  water  in  the  river,  and  its  music  is  nearly 
always  loud.  The  sea  makes  the  grandest  music.  There  is  music 
in  everything.  Someone  told  me  there  was  music,  too,  when 
everything  was  quite  still ;  you  could  not  hear  that  kind  of  music, 
but  you  could  feel  it  in  your  heart ;  all  the  good  people  loves  the 
music.  Emma  Chutatlan." 

It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  reports  in  the  Blue  Book 
told  us  more  of  the  work  being  done  and  the  positions  taken  by 
former  pupils  of  the  several  schools ;  but  very  little  is  said  on  this 
point.    Here,  however,  are  a  few  of  the  references : — 

"  The  blacksmith's  shop  is  in  charge  of  an  ex-pupil  of  Red  Deer 
Industrial  School.  He  is  an  expert  workman  in  both  wheelwright 
work  and  general  blacksmithing."  "  There  are  many  more 
applications  for  Indian  girls  from  All  Hallows  Boarding  School 
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to  fill  places  as  domestic  narvt 
"  Two  of  our  graduates  have 
acres  in  the  reserve.     Another 
have  ever  seen.     Another  is  gi 
to  the  Missionary  at  Lake  of  tl 
a  reputation  as  matron  in  an 
young  fellows  are  efficient  ma 
old  blacksmith  boys  do  most 
reserve,  and  several  of  our  ok 
buildings   for  white  people  thi 
pupils  are  now  teaching  school,  i 
College,  Winnipeg,  studying  foi 
old  pupils  are  engaged  teaching 
very  successful." 

In  attempting  in  this  short  pi 
— though  necessarily  a  somcwh 
being  done  for  the  education  of  I 
wise  bound  to  refer  to  the  financi 
and  Industrial  Schools,  unless  it 
doubts  as  to  the  stability  of 
one  can  go  over  the  Blue  Book 
struck  with  the  large  deficit  si 
of  many  of  these  schools.  The  C 
according  to  the  geographical 
increased  cost  of  supplies  in  ve: 
1 30  dols.  per  child — a  sum  whic 


which  is  generally  insufficient  to 
But  the  following  figures  are  a 
publication  ;— The  balance-sheet 
an  equilibrium  in  three  cases,  an 
in  the  other  four.  In  thirtee 
of  three  balance,  two  showing 
other  eight  make  up  a  deficit  of 
schools,  two  balance,  three  carr 
a  deficit  of  400  dols.  In  twe 
two  show  a  credit  respectively  c 
their  accounts,  but  the  other 
less  than  35,878  dols.  The  Go 
of  these  balance-sheets. 

A  study  of  this  "  Report  on 
a  strong  conviction  that  the 
a  systematic,  reasonable,  and 
with  the  problem  of  the  educati 
Colony.     The  most  satisfactory 
are  gained  by  the  Boarding 
children  are  taken  entirely  awa 
contamination  of  their  homes, 
of  the  school  for  a  term  of  y 
ranohes  and  on  the  reserves  ait 
advent  of  the  white  man  and 
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Polioe,  roamed  at  will  and  owned  no  master,  with  no  education 
but  the  cunning  that  the  fight  for  existence  taught  them,  and  no 
religion  but  that  vague  belief  in  a  Great  Spirit,  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  forefathers.  But  in  another  twenty  or  thirty 
years  this  old  generation,  whose  influence  on  religious  and  educa- 
tional progress  is  as  bad  as  possible,  will  have  passed  away ;  and 
their  successors  will  have  learnt  the  value  of  education  and  the 
necessity  for  knowing  the  English  language ;  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  hoped  that  a  great  proportion  of  thorn  will  be  able  to 
hold  their  own,  without  doles  and  allowances,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  that  they  will  before  long  take  their  place  as  en- 
franchised members  of  the  great  community  that  constitutes 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

July,  1903.  Hakky  Moodt. 
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Volume  1  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  England, 
and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Belgi 
(1896-7)  contains  the  following  Papers  ■-— 

1.  Public  Elementary  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  1870-1895. 

By  Messrs.  M.    I  ml  J.  \V.  Edu  arris. 

2.  English  students  in  1'orcign  Trainnm  '  ■  •! !•-■  _'•  .«. 

By  Miss  L.  Manlcy,  Miss  Williams,  *nd  Mr.  H.  L.  V, 

3.  Brush  Work  in  an  Elementary  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Soth  Coward. ' 

4.  The  A  B  C  of  Drawing  :   An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  underlying 

tary  Instruction  in  Drawing  (with  illllllMlinill) 
By  Mr.  Elienezer  Cooke. 
6.     Domestu    Economy  Toa<:hing  in  England. 
By  Mrs.  Pillow. 

6.  Technical  Education  for  Girls. 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper. 

7.  The  Secondary  Pay  School  attached  to  the  Battersea  (London) 

An  Experiment  in  I  ation  of  Boys  and  Girls. 

By  Mr.  Sydney  H.   U 

8.  The  History  of  the  (nan  System  of  Elementary  Education. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

9.  The  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  C  T.  Rcdington,  HI.. 

10.  Recent  Legislation  on  Elementary  Education  in  Belgium. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  R.  L.  Morant. 

11.  The  Housewifery  Schools  and  Classes  of  Belgium. 

By  Miss  K.  S.   Block  and  .Miss  L  Brnckcnbury. 

12.  The  French  System  of  Higher  Primary  Schools. 

By  Mr.  R.  L  Morant. 

13.  The  Realschulen  in  Berlin  and  their  liearing  on  Modern  Secondary 

mercial  Education. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

14.  The  Ober- Real sch ulcn  of  Prussia,  with  ipnoill  nlVi 

.-elude  at  Chariot tenburg. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadi 

15.  The  Prussian  Elementary  School  (.'ode. 

Translated  by  Sir.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 
1(1.     The  Continuation  Schools  in  Saxony. 
By  Mr.   V.  H.  Dale. 

17.  The  School  Journey  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  C!  I.  Dodd. 

18.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother-Tongue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

19.  Holiday  Courses  in  France  and  Germany  for  Instruction  in  Modern 

By  Messrs.  F.  S.  Marvin  anil  R.  L.  Morant. 

20.  Recent  Educational  Progress  in  Denmark  (with  inapt). 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton. 

21.  Education  in  Egypt. 

By  Mr.  P.  A.  Banictt. 

22.  The  Education  of  Girls  and  Women  in  Spain. 

By  Sciior  Don  Fernando  de  Artoaga  y  Part 

23.  The  National  Bureau  of  Education  of  I  lie  United  States. 

By  Mr.  R.  L  Ifonat. 

24.  The  History  of  the  Manitoba  School  System   and   the  bm  of  the 

Controversy. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

25.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  Women  to  the  Clin  f   I 

British   Empire  and  in  Foreign  Coum 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J    H 

26.  Appendix  giving  a  list  of  the  chief  official  papers  bearing  on  Eriuc 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Pre|>ared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
This  volume  (Cd.  8447)  can  be  obtained/either  directly  or  tbi 
seller,    from    MESSRS.  WYM AN     \M>    SONS,    1. 1  li..  I >' t  1 1  i 

3-2,  Abingdon   Stblki    Westminster,   s.  \v  .  ;   or  OLIVER    txti 

EDIHBUBOa  ;  or    B    PONSl'NBV,  llti,  GiiUTUN  STItl  i  I     Im  : 
Price  3*.  4d.  ;    pott  free  3#.  UK 
[At  present  out  of  print.] 
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Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  England  and 
Wales,  Physical  Education,  the  Heuristic  Method  of 
Teaching,  University  Education  in  France,  Ac.)  (1898) 
contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Aot,  1889 :    Its  Origin  and  Working 

Contributed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales. 

2.  The  London  Polytechnic  Institutes  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Sydney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  8.  Hewins. 

4.  The  Curriculum  of  a  Girls'  School. 

By  Mrs.  Bryant,  Miss  Borstal),  and  Miss  Ait  ken. 

5.  Physical  Education  at  the  Sheffield  High  School  for  Girls. 

By  Mrs.  Woodhouse. 
0.     Qamea  and  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  (with  illustrations). 
By  Miss  P.  Lawrence. 

7.  The  Organisation  of  Games  out  of  School  for  the  Children  attending  Public 

Elementary  Schools. 
By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 

8.  Physical  Education  under  the  School  Board  for  London  (with  illustrations) 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 

9.  Physioal  Education  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  London  School  Board 

(with  illustrations). 

By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely  Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Birmingham  Board  Schools  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Bott. 

11.  Physical  Training  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Thomas. 

12.  The  School  Gardens  at  the  Boscombe  British  Sohool   (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

13.  The  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public    Elementary 

School. 

By  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  T-.  Myres. 

15.  The  Haslemere  Educational  Museum  (with  plans). 

By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutohinson,  F.R.S. 
IS.     School  Plays  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

By  Mr.  J.  ff.  Baker- Penoyre. 

17.  The  Study  of  Education. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Pindlay. 

18.  The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  and  Educational  Ideals. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  R.  Hendy. 

19.  The  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrorg,  F.R.S. 

20.  Statistics,  &c,  of  Elementary  Education  in  England  end  Wales,  1833-1870. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

21.  List  of  Publications  on   Educational  Subjects  issuSd  by  the  Chief  Local 

Educational  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales. 
Prepared  by  Miss  M.  S.  Beard. 

22.  Les  Universitee  Franchises. 

By  Monsienr  Louis  Liard. 
23      The  French  Universities.     (Translation  of  No.  22.) 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 
24.     The  Position  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys  in  Fianoe. 

By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkman. 
26.     The  French  Leaving  Certificate — Cert i neat  d' Etudes  Primaires. 

By  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 

27.  School  Hygiene  in  Brussels. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 

This  volume  (Cd.  8943)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.,  and 
32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  or  OLIVER  and  BOYD, 
Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

Price  •».  2rf.  ;  post  free  6».  ",d. 
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Volume    3    of   Special    Reports    (National    Organisati' 
Education    in    Switzerland,     Secondary    Educatio 
Prussia,    Baden,    and    Sweden,    Teaching    of    Mod 
Languages,  Higher  Commercial  Education    in  Fr 
Germany,  and  Belgium)  (1898)  contains  the    folio 
Papers  :— 

1.  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant 

2.  Problems  in  Prussian  Secondary  Education  for  Boys,  with  special 

to  similar  questions  in  England. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

3.  "  The  Curricula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Lipacomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duehv  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

6.     Stromungen  auf  dera  Gebiet  des  Schul-und  Bildungswesens  in  Deu 
Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  .1 

6.  Tendencies  m  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany.     (Traiula* 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  I 

7.  The  Teaching;  of  Modern  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a  M.  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  War.. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  LkllgMgM  in  Germany. 

By   UM    Mary    lirchner. 

U.     The  Teaching  of  Foreign  languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Enid  Haiisknccht. 

10.  The  Teacher  of  Modem  Languages  in  Prussian  Secondary  S  boo) 

Hi*  education  and  professional  training. 
By  Mr.  Fab:an  Ware. 

11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instruction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.     (Translated  by  Mr.  A    E.  Twenty! 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Gallander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrjo-Koskinen. 

This  volume  (C'd.  8988)  (an  be  obtained  .  ither  directly  or  through  any 
seller,  from    MESSES.    WVMaN    AMD    SONS,    LTD.,  Ft/1 

:v>,    Abingdon   Strbst,    vVkstmwstbh    3.M        ■  ■   OLIV'l 
Edinburgh  ;  ob  E  P0NS0NBY,  110,  Grafton  Btrbkt,  in 

Prim  St.  M. ;  pott/ritU.  Bat 


The  Board  of  Education  issued  in  1900 :  — 

Report  on  Technical  and  Commeraial  Education  in  East   1Vh-»m.. 

Oalie.iu.  .Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 
By  Mr.  James  Baker. 

This  volume  (Cd.  419)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  as* 
seller,  from  Messrs.  WY.MWs    uh,  sons,   i.,,,.     Ii.i 
32,   Abingdon   Street,    WK8TMINSTBB,    S.W.  ;     ..i     OLIVE] 
EoraBDRoa  :  or  I-:.  PONSONBY,  lie,  Orai  roK  8n 
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Volume  4  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire— Dominion  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  West  Indies)  (1901)  contains 
the  following  Papers  :— 

A.   DoxnnoK  OF  Canada — 

1.  Ontario,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  document*  supplied  by  the  Education  De- 
partment of  Ontario. 

2.  Quebeo,  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of. 

Prepared  from  official  document*  by  Mr.  R  Balfour. 

3.  Nova  Scotia,  The  8ystem  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  A.  H.  Mac  Kay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Not*  Scotia. 

4.  New  Brunswick,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Professor  J.  Brittain,  Instructor  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School, 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Manitoba,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  offioial  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

6.  North- West  Territories,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 

Prepared  from  official  document*  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  offioial  document*  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Prinoe 
Edward  Island. 

0.     Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

10.     Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  development  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  Primary  Schools  in  Canada. 
By  Mr.  M  E.  Sadler. 

B.  Newfoundland — 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Superintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.     By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  MiUigan,  MA.,  LL.D-,   Superintendent  of 
Methodist  Soboob  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  W«8T  Isdi«8— 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.  with  Appendices. 

By   the   Hon.   T.    Capper,   Superintending   Inspector   of   Schools, 
Jamaica. 
Part  II. 

Prepared  from  official  document*  by  Mr.  M  E.  Sadler. 

2.  British  Guiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  W.  Blair,  Chief  Inspector  of  Sohools,  British  Guiana. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Agrioulture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 

West  Indies. 

Compiled  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  8adler. 

This  volume  (Cd.  416)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  Messrs.  WVMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.,  and  32, 
Abingdon   Strekt,    Westminster,    S.W.  ;     or   OLIVER  and   BOYD, 
Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
Prire  4*.  8rf.  ;  pott  fret  6>.  2rf. 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Sy stems 
Chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire    Cape 
Natal,    Commonwealth    of   Australia,     New 
Ceylon,  Malta)  (1901)  contains  the  following  Pai 

A.  AraicA— 

1.  Cape  Colony.  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I  ,  Sections  17-4. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Muir,  B.A..  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Cape  Town 
Part  I..  Sections  75  to  end.  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadlar 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education.  Xat 

B.  Commonwealth  ok  Australia — 
I.     New  South  Wales,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied   by  the  Depart 
Publio  Instruction  for  Now  South  Wales. 

•2.     Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public 
Viotoria. 


:!. 


Queensland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  Anderson.   Under  Secretary  for  Public 
Queensland. 

Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentynu 

South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.  L.  Whitbam,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  i 
South  Australia. 


B. 


Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 
By  Mr.    Cyril   Jackson,   Inspector-General 

Australia. 


of    Schools, 


C.  New  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,  The  System  of  Education  in- 
Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  official  documents  aup 
the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  Ciylow — 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Pubbc  Instruction. 
Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta — 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro.  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 

Thin  volume  (Cd.  417'  CM  he  obtained  cither  directly,  or  through  anj 
seller,  from    MBS8KS.    WYMAM    *MD  SONS,    LTD.,    I'M  ;  i.i:    LAKE,    I     I 

32,  Abingdon    ktki.ii     WESTMnisnit,  8.W. ;    or  ULIVEB  ai 

KniNBi-KUH;  or  K.  PDNSiiNBY,  1 115,  Gkaktoh  Mi:m:t.  Dublin, 

Price  4».  Oct ;  postfrtt  4*.  Hd. 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Reports  (Preparatory  Schools  for  Boys. 
Their  place  in  English  Secondary  Education)  (1900) 
contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill.  f 

2.  The  Hasten  of  *  Preparatory  School 

By  Mr.  C.  a  Cotterill. 

3.  Preparatory  Scnool  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Prank  Ritohie. 

4.  The  Time-table  of  Work  in  Preparatory  Schools.  , 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  Stallard. 

5.  The  Preparatory  Sohool  Currioulum. 

By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  Robinson. 

ft.     The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  Sohool  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Education    in 
England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

7.     Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools,  and  their  Influence  nn  Preparatory 
Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

S.     Examinations   for   Entrance   Scholarships  at  the   Public   Schools.     Their 
Character  and  Effeot  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatory  School*. 
By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.     The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Sohool*. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Ecoles  Williams,  D.l>. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother- Tongue  in  Preparatory  Sohools. 

By  Mr.  H.  C.  Tillard. 

11.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Preparatory  Sohools. 

By  Mr.  A.  M.  CurteU. 

12. 


The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  P.  R.  Burrows. 


13.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messrs.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  Ware. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Sohools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Allum. 

15.  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Aroher  Vaasall. 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  James  T.  Watt*. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine. 

18      The  Sohool  Workshop. 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

19.  Music  in  Preparatory  Sohools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cheriton. 

20.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Venables. 

21.  Gardening,  it*  Role  in  Preparatory  Sohool  life. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

22.  Health  and  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wiokham. 


(Ti> 


Game*  in  Preparatory  School*. 
By  Mr.  A    J.  0.   0V» 

The  Employment  of  leisure  Hour*  in  Boys'  Boarding  Bofaoob. 
By  Mr.   Arthur  Rowntree. 

Preparatory  Sohool  Libraries. 
By  Mr.  W.  Douglas. 

A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  Preparatory  School. 
By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtry. 

School  Management  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr. 
Doweling. 

Economics  of  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  the  Rev,  C.  Black. 

Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School. 
By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 

Preparatory  Boys'  Schools  under  Lady  Principals. 
By  Mr.  C.  D.  Olive. 

The  Preparatory  Department  at  Public  Schools. 
By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Pnblio  School. 
By  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

The  Relations  between  Public  anil  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  Herbert.  Bull. 

The  Preparatory  Sohool  Product. 

By  'be  Rev.  H.  A.  James.  D.D. 

The  Preparatory  Sohool  Produot. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttclton. 

The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 

The  Preparatory  Sohool  Produot. 
By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

The  Home  Training  of  Children. 
By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

The  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  English  Preparatory  and  other  ! 
Schools. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley. 

Notes  on  a  Preparatory  Sohool  for  Girls. 

Appendix. 

This  volume  (Cd.  *1H)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  * 
seller,  from  RlUSHS.   WYMAN  AND  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fkttki;   Lai  i ..   B.C 
32,  Abingdon    Street,    Wkstminsteh,    S.W.  ;    or  OLIVER  and 
Edinburgh;  or  E.  PON'SONBY,  lie,  Grafton  Strebt,  Dublin. 

Price  2<t.  3Jrf.  ;  pott  free  2s.  7Jrf. 


Volume  7  of  Special  Eeports  (Rural  Education  in 
(1902)  contains  the  following  Papers  :— 

1.  The  Rural  Sohools  of  North -West  France. 
By  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton. 

2.  Rural  Education  in  Frame 
By  Mr.  John  C.  Medd. 

This  volume  (Cd.  N34)  can  be  obtained,  cither  directly  or  through  . 
seller,  from  Messrs.  WYMAN  ami  suns,   Liu.,  Fetter  LaJ 
32,   Abingdon    street,    WESTMiN-.ni;,    s  W    ■   or   OLIVKK     UfB 
Edinburgh;  or  E.   I'O.NsONBY,  116,  Grafton  mi:iit.  Dqbum 

Price  it.  *d.i  pott  free.  Is.  W. 
(  rii  ) 


Volume  8  of  Special  Reports  (Education  in  Scandinavia, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Hungary,  Ac.  (1902),  contains  the 
following  Papers  :— 

1.  The  New  Law  for  the  Secondary  Schools  in  Norway. 

By  Dr.  Kand.  Mag.  Otto  Anderssen. 

2.  Eduoation  in  Norway  in  the  year  1900. 

A  short  summary  reprinted  from  "  Norway."  (Offioial  Publication 
for  the  Paria  Exhibition,  1900.) 
8.     Eduoation  in  Sweden. 

Summarised  translation  of  "  Enseignement  et  Culture  Intelleotnelle 
en  Suede,"  issued  in  connneotion  with  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900, 
by  the  Swedish  Government 
a.     Note  on  Children's  Workshops  in  Swoden. 

Bv  Mr.  J.  G.  Legge  and  Mr.  M  E  Sadler. 
0.     The  Nobel  Foundation  and  the  Nobel  Prizes. 

By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 
C     The  Training  and  Status  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Teachers  in  Switzerland. 
By  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan. 

7.  The  Main  Features  of  the  Sohool  System  of  Zurich. 

By  Dr.  H.  J.  Spenoer  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Pressland. 

8.  The  Eooles  Maternelles  of  Paris. 

By  Miss  Mary  8.  Beard. 

9.  The  Simplification  of  Frenoh  Syntax,  Decree  of  the  French  Minister  for  Publio 

Instruction,  February  26,  1901. 

Translation  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

10.  Primary  Education  in  the  Netherlands. 

By  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

11.  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 

12.  Teohnioal  Instruction  in  Portugal. 

Translated  and  abridged  from  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 

13.  Hungarian  Education. 

By  Miss  a  I.  Dodd. 

14.  Publio  Instruction  in  Servia. 

Summarised  translation  of  "  Notice  but  l'instruction  publiqoe  en 
Serbie,"  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900, 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Kingdom  of  Servia. 
16.     Commercial  Eduoation  in  Japan. 

By  Mr.  Zensaku  Sano. 

n. 

16.  The  Study  of  Arithmetic  in  Elementary  Sohools. 

By  Mr.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

17.  A  suggestion  as  regards  Languages  in  Secondary  Day  Sohools. 

By  Mr.  S.  R-  Hart. 

18.  Newer  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin. 

By  Dr.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 

19.  Three  Sohool  Journeys  in  Yorkshire. 

■X.     The  Sohool  Journey  (London  to  Caterham,  etc),  made  by  the  Students  at 
the  Westminster  Training  College,  1879-1900. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  M  Cowham. 

21.  A  plea  for  a  great  Agricultural  Sohool. 

By  Mr.  James  Mortimer. 

22.  The  Eduoation.  Earnings  and  Social  Condition  of  Boys  engaged  in  Street 

Trading  in  Manchester. 

By  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnao  and  Mr.  C  B.  B.  Russell. 
IU. 
21.     Sketch  of  the  History  of  Educational  Work  in  the  late  South  African  Re- 
public. 

By  Mr.  John  Robinson. 
24.     The  Eduoation  of  Asiatics. 

By  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkinson. 

This  volume  (Cd  835  )  can  be    obtained,    either  directly  or  throngh   any 
Bookseller,  from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane    E.C 
and  32,  Abingdon-  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ;  or  OLIVER  and  BOYD' 
Edinburgh;  or  E.  PONKONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
Price,  3$.  Id.;  pott  free  it.  Id. 
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Supplements  to  Volume  8  of  Spe 
contain  the  following  Pa 

A  short  account  of  Education  in  the  Noth 
By  Mr.  John  C.  Medd. 

Report  on  the  School  Training  and  Earl 

By  Mr.  E.  T.  Campagnac  am 

These  reports  (Cd.  1157  and  1867)  can  b« 
any  Bookseller,  from  Messrs.  WYMAN"  .\ 
anil  32,  Ams'inoN  Street.  WhtMIMIB 
EDINBURGH;   or  E.  PONBONBY,    110, 

Price  Rd.  ;  pott  free  Hd. 


Volume  9  of  Special  Reports  (E 
contains  the  following  Pap* 


1.  The  Unrest  in  Secondary  Education 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Note  on  Revised  Curricula  and 

for  Boys  in  Prussia,  1901. 
By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

3.  Higher  Schools  for  Girls  in  Gcrn* 

By  Miss  Mary  A.  Lyster. 

4.  The  Smaller  Publio  Elementary  8cho< 

on  the  Training  and  Position  o! 
By  Mr.  E.  M.  Field. 

5.  Note  on  impending  Changes  in  the  Prof 

Teachers  in  Prussia. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

6.  School  Gardens  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

7.  Impressions  of  some  Aspects  of  the 

Rhineland,  etc. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Hughes  and  1 

8.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Berlin. 

By   Gcheimregicnmusrat    Pr 
Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman.) 

9.  Note  on  the  Earlier  History  of  the 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

10.  Recent  Developments  in  Higher  Com 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

11.  On  the  Measurement  of  Mental  Falig 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Th.  Pare*. 

12.  Report  of  the  Congress  on   I  he    Kdui 

at  Augsburg,  April  10-12.  1901, 
By  Dr.  A.  Eichholz. 

13.  On  the  Eduoation  of  Nogleoted  Child 

By  Dr.  Fritz  Rathenau. 

ThL«  volume  (Cd.  836)  can  lie  obtained 
seller,  from    Mkssks.   WYMAN    AND   SO 
32,    Abingdon    Strkkt,     Wk> 
Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  PON  SON  BY,  116. 

Price  2*.  Id.;, 


Volume  10  of  Special  Beports  (Education  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Part  I.)  (1902)  contains  the  following 
Papers :  - 


1.  The  Study  of  American  Education  :    Its  interest  sad  importance  to  English 

Readers. 

By  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fiteh. 

2.  Moral  Education  in  American  Schools ;  with  special  reference  to  the  forma- 

tion of  Character  and  to  Instruction  in  the  Duties  of  Citizenship. 
By  Mr.  H.  Thiaelton  Mark. 

3.  The  Constitution  of  the  City  School  Systems  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

4.  Summary  Account  of  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the 

City  of  Chicago,  1898. 
By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

5.  The  Publio  Sohool  System  of  Chicago. 

By  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  revised  and  completed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

8.     The  Public  School  System  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
By  Mr.  A.  L  Bowley. 

7.  The  Public  School  System  of  Boston. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

8.  The  Publio  Sohool  System  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

By  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

9.  The  Public  School  System  of  Philadelphia. 

By  Mr.  Edward  Brooks. 

10.  A  Sketch  of  the  Development  and  present  Condition  of  the  System  of  Edu- 

cation in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  with  an  Appendix  dealing  with  Min- 
neapolis and  St,  Paul. 

By  Professor  D.  L.  Kiehle. 

1 1.  Note  on  School  Attendance  in  the  Publio  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty  man. 

12.  Some  points  of  Educational  Interest  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

By  Miss  Alice  Bavenhill. 

13.  The  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Findlay. 

14.  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  (New  York). 

By  Dr.  James  E.  Russell. 

16.     "  Nature  Study  "  in  the  United  States. 
By  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace. 

This  volume  (Cd.  837)  can  be  obtained,  either  direoily  or  through  any  Book- 
seller,   from    Messrs.   WYMAN  and  M>NS,    Fetter    Lane,    E.G..    and 
32,   Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ;    or  OLIVER  and  BOYD, 
Edinburgh;  or  E.  PONSONBY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
Price  2».  3rf. ;  pott  free  2*.  8d. 
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Volume  11  of  Special  Reports  (] 
of  America,  Part  II.) 
Papers  :— 

1.  Tin-  ('iirririilum  of  the  American 

I'.y  Mr.   I>.  S.  Sanford. 

2.  Secondary  Education  in  a  Domoc 

By  Professor  Paul  H  H 

:!.     A  Comparison  between  the  Englis 
By  Mr.  George  L.  Fox. 

4.  Can   American  Co-education   be 

System  ? 

By  the  Rev.  Cecil  Grant. 

5.  Education  and  Industry  in  the  Ui 

By  Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark 

6.  Commercial  Education  in  the  Uni 

By  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog. 

7.  Some  Notes  on  American  Univem 

By  Mr.  Peroy  Ashley 

8.  Tables  Showing  the  Chief  Recent 

United  States. 

9.  A  Contrast  between  German  and 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

10.  Education  in  the  American  Depend 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Tanner. 

11.  The  Holiday  Course  for  Cuban  Tea< 

Prepared  by  Miss  M  E.  1 
United  States  Commissi' 

12.  The  Eduoation  of  the  Coloured  | 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 


Appendices : — 

A.  The  Function  of  Eduoation  in  Dei 
tional  Reform,"  Essays  and  A 
President  of  Harvard  Univ 


B.     Bible  Reading  in  tho  Publio  Sc 
C. 


to 


D. 


Harvard     University.     Opportun 
Instruction  and  Fellowship. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  But 
tion  to  Eduoation. 


This  volume  (Cd.  1156)  can  be  obtain 
seller,  from  Messrs.  WYMAN  and 
32,  Abingdon   Stkekt,  Westminste 
Edinburgh;  or  E.  PONSONBY.  11 


Volume  12  of  Special  Reports  (Educational  Systems  of  the 
Chief  Grown  Colonies  and  Possessions  of  the  British 
Empire,  including  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Native 
Races :  Part  L  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  St. 
Helena,  Cyprus  and  Gibraltar)  (1906)  (published  simul- 
taneously with  Volumes  13  and  14)  contains  the  following 
Papers  :— 

A.  Wist  Lsdiis  and  Cintral  Ambrioa — 

1.     The  System  of  Education  in  the  Bahamas. 

By  Mr.  Q.  Cole,  Inspector  and  General  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bahamas. 

■2.     The  System  of  Education  in  Barbados. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Reeoe,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr.  J.  A.  Carrington, 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Nichols, 
Secretary  to  the  Education  Board,  Barbados. 

3.  The  System  of  Education  in  Bermuda. 

By  Mr.  George  Simpson,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Bermuda. 

4.  The  System  of  Education  in  British  Honduras. 

By  Mr.  A.  Barrow  Dillon,  Inspector  of  Sohools,  British  Honduras. 

5.  The  System  of  Education  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

By  Mr.  R  Gervase  Bushe,  late  Inspector  of  Sohools,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

6.  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Windward  Islands. 

(a)    Grenada. 

By  Mr.  John  Harbin,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Grenada. 
(6)     St.  Lucia. 

By  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Bundy,  Inspector  of  Sohools,  8t.  Luoia. 
(e)    St.  Vincent 

By  Mr.  Frank  W.  Griffith,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
formerly  Inspector  of  Schools,  St.  Vincent. 

B.  St.  Hclbna— 

The  System  of  Education  in  8t.  Helena. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Alfred  Porter,  Inspector  of  Government  Schools, 
St.  Helena. 

C.  EtraoFB — 

1.  The  System  of  Education  in  Cyprus. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Ne wham,  Inspector  of  Sohools,  Cyprus. 

2.  The  System  of  Education  in  Gibraltar. 

By  Mr.  G.  F.  Cornwall,  K.C.,  Colonial  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Gibraltar. 

AfpRndix— 

A.  Wbst  Indus  and  Cmtbal  Amkrioa — 

Education  in  Jamaica  in  its  relation  to  Skilled  Handicraft  and  Agricul- 
tural Work. 

By  the  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies. 

This  volume  (Cd.  '2377)  can  he  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Book- 
seller, from  Mkssbs.  WYMAN  and  SONS,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lank,  E.C.,  and 
32,  Abingdon   Street,  Westminster,  8.W. ;  or  OLIVER  and  BOYD, 
Edinburgh  ;  or  R.  PONSONBY,  118,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
Print  2».  <W. ;  port  frte  2».  id. 
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Volume  13  of  Special  Repo 
Chief  Crown  Colonies 
Empire,  including  Re 
Races:    Part  II.    West 
Rhodesia,  East  Africa  Pr< 
Seychelles     (1905)     (pub! 
Volumes  12  and  14)  con 

A.  West  Africa — 

1.     The  System  of  Education  in  the 
By  the  late  Mr.  F.  Wright. 

•2.     The  System  of  Education  in  Lagi 
By  Mr.  Henry  Carr,  late  In 

3.  The  System  of  Eduoation  in  Si« 
By  Mr.  M.  J.  Marke,  Inspec 

4.  The  System  of  Eduoation  in  Soul 
By  Mr.  C.  J.  M.  Gordon,  lat. 

B.      SODTH  ASD  CXNTRAL  AFRICA — 
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